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PREFACE. 

This  alterations  made  in  the  Ybab-Book  for  1903  comprise 
Doi  only  the  renewal  of  the  great  mass  of  statistical  and  other 
material  which  it  contains,  but  also  information  consequent  upon 
recent  important  events.  Further  details  of  the  recent  censuses 
taken  in  various  countries — the  British  Empire  (especially  India)^ 
France,  (Germany,  and  other  European  countries,  the  United 
States — have  been  embodied.  Information  bearing  on  the  final 
iDcorporation  of  the  two  South  African  Republics  in  the  British 
Empire  has  been  introduced.  Important  alterations  have  had 
to  be  made  under  England  and  Wales  in  connection  with  the 
new  Education  Act.  A  new  section  has  been  devoted  to  Tripoli 
(under  Turkey),  about  which  in  previous  editions  no  information 
was  given.  Several  preliminary  tables,  maps  and  diagrams, 
illustrating  matters  of  wide  interest,  have  been  introduced  ;  and 
we  are  specially  obliged  to  M.  J.  Bertillon,  Chef  des  Travauz 
Statistiques,  of  Paris,  for  permission  to  make  use  of  his  valuable 
tables,  illustrating  the  varying  rate  of  increase  in  the  population 
of  different  countries  over  a  long  series  of  years.  In  all  cases, 
as  usual,  the  most  recent  available  statistics  have  been  used. 
Mr.  Fred.  T.  Jane  has  again  carefully  revised  the  Navies  of 
the  different  countries.  For  the  method  of  rating  adopted  for 
the  Navy  Tables  in  the  Year  Book  reference  may  be  made  to 
Mr.  Jane's  Introductory  Tables. 

Special  attention  is  directed  to  the  Additions  and  Corrections 
in  the  Introductory  pages,  particularly  to  the  additional  statistics 
under  India,  kindly  supplied  by  the  Director  of  the  Indian 
C^isns,  but  received  too  late  to  insert  in  the  body  of  the  work. 

My  colleague,  Mr.  Renwick,*  and  myself  must  once  again 
express  our  deep  indebtedness  to  the  various  Government 
bureaus  and  the  many  individuals  who  have  so  generously 
continued  to  lend  us  their  co-operation.  J.  S.  K. 

"Statesman's  Yrak-Book  **  Office, 
St.  Maetin's  Steeet, 
London,  W.C. 
February  24,  1903. 
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I.— THE  BRITISH 


Area. 
Sq.  miles. 

Population 

Revenue 

Bxpenditure 

Delit 

United  Kingdom  > 
/ndiar-Britirii  India'. 

120,070 

41,952,510 

142,997,999 

195,522,215 

747,911,H 

1,087,404 

281,898,807 

75,272,291 

73,602,087 

227,176,4i 

SUtes  and  Agencies 
Total  India     . 

«70,898 

62,461,549 
291,860,356 

— 

— 

— 

1,760,797 

75,272,291 

73,602,087 

227,176,4 

COLOMIBS— 

Atropc :— Gibraltar    . 
Ualte  and  Gozo 

Total  Europe  . 
Agia  :~Aden  and  Ferim    . 

2 

27,460 

n,107 

63,112 

18,7 

117 

188,141 

385,698 

894,508 

79,1 

119 

215,601 

456,805 

457,620 

97,0 

80 

41,222 

— 

— 

— 

Ceylon  >   .... 

25,865 

8,578,888 

1,762,473 

1,947,783 

8,606,8 

Hong  Kong  4  . 

407 

886,159 

877,894 

856,609 

841,& 

Labnan*. 

80 

8,411 

9,642 

18,267 

— 

Straits  SetUeinents  4      . 
Total  AHia 

1,472 

572,249 

674,828 
8,824,887 

701,021 

— 

27,854 

4,586,874 

8,518,680 

8,948,6 

j</riea:— Ascension    . 

85 

480 

— 

— 

^ 

Basutoland 

10,298 

264.100 

104,284 

64,809 

— 

Cape  Colony  . 

276,775 

2,488,000 

7,957,499 

7,990,161 

'}'?2M 

MaoriUnst      .       .       . 

739 

878,040 

468,380 

456,080 

1,186.6 

SeyobeUes*    . 

148 

19,848 

48,682 

40,182 

19,0 

Natal       .... 

29,200 

925,118 

2,970,742 

2,480,932 

10,574,1 

Orange  Biyer  Col.  . 

48,830 

207,500 

— 

— 

— 

Transvaal  Col. 

119,140 

1,094,100 

— 

— 

— 

St  Helena      . 

47 

8,342 

24,614 

14,925 

^ 

Gambia    .... 

69 

18,500 

48,726 

48,518 

— 

Gold  Coast      .       .       . 

40,000 

1,500,000 

471,193 

472,530 

— 

Lagos      .... 

8,460 

85,600 

275,022 

235,495 

1,066,1 

Sierra  Leone  . 

TotalAfHca    . 

4,000 

77,000 

186,908 

173,457 

— 

682,226 

7,001,078 

12,550,950 

11,977,089 

44,239,3 

Avuriea :— Bermudas. 

20 

17,535 

49,486 

51,278 

49,2 

Canada4  .... 

8,048.710 

6,8n,315 

10,886,860 

9,726.244 

72,890.2 

Falkland  Is.,  Ac     . 

7,500 

2,076 

15,476 

17,639 

— 

British  Guiana 

104,000 

294,000 

528,512 

522,631 

992,1 

British  Honduras  4. 

7,560 

87,650 

60,224 

51,273 

34,7 

Newfhdld.  and  Labrador  4 

162,200 

217,100 

428,407 

416,086 

8,670,8 

Bahamas  .... 

4.470 

54,858 

77,780 

81,186 

lll.C 

Jamaica  and  Turks  Is.    . 

4,870 

771,900 

925,703 

887,586 

S,8r.7,l 

Barbados.       .       .       . 

166 

195,600 

179,972 

175,850 

428,e 

Leeward  Islands 

700 

127,440 

128,450 

182,897 

286,J 

Windward  Islands  . 

500 

162,800 

161,918 

161,915 

810,  J 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 
Total  America. 

1,868 

279,700 

712,894 

781,160 

992,'- 

8,812,064 

7,581,474 

14,140,132 

12,955,189 

:88,634.( 

^uj«mZa*ia:-N.8.Wale8. 

810,870 

1,879,700 

10,805,548 

10,772,862 

61,479,< 

Victoria  .... 

87,890 

1,208,710 

7,702,818 

7,589,310 

60.018,! 

Queensland 

668,500 

510,520 

4,096,290 

4,624,479 

88,634,  < 

South  Australia      . 

903,700 

864,800 

2,661,549 

2,897,108 

26,448,) 

Western  Australia  . 

975,920 

194,800 

8,142,912 

2,884,958 

11,709.^ 

Tasmania 
Total  Commonwealth . 

26,215 

174,230 

826,168 

870,442 

9,095,' 

2,972,595 

8.832,850 

29,285,275 

29,639,154 

197,281.- 

New  Zealand  .       .       . 

104,470 

787,6iH) 

6,217,789 

5,957,202 

52,966,^ 

FUi 

7,740 

120,950 

118,858 

104,978 

19«,< 

New  Guinea    . 

Total  Australasia  . 

90,540 

850,000 

15,114 

22,849 

2,3 

8,175,845 

5,091,410 

85,582,031 

35,724,178 

250,44«,' 

Total  Colonies. 
Total  U.K.,  India, 
and  Colonies 

Asia 

7,077,108 

24,425,982 

66,054,755 

64,682,706 

882,260, 

8,964,884 

860,788,798 

284,825,045 

838,757,008 

1,857,854, 

120,400 

1,200,000 







Africa 

2,160,000 

85,000,000 

— 

— 

— 

Pacific         .... 
Total  Protectorates 

800 

80,000 

— 

— 

— 

2,281,200 

86,280,000 

__ 

— 



Total  British  Bmpiro 

11,146,084 

896,968,798 

— 

— 

— 

1  Including  bullion  and  specie.  >  The  population  given  for  the  United  Kingdom  i 
that  of  1902 :  the  finance  that  of  1001-1902 :  the  commerce  that  of  1901 ;  the  ship 
ping  that  of  1901.    *For  India,  Ceylon,  Mauritius,  and  Seychelles  the  rupee  is  takej 


T.'vDr.E 


-1902. 


ZZIX 


-  •   '      1 

Import* 

Exports 
totJ.K.! 

Registered  Tonnage. 

Tonnage 

entered  and 

cleared. 

RaU- 

•       r.'      'fjBi 

Sailing. 

Steam. 

*. 

£ 

£ 

554,117,504 

373,879,370 

1,990,627 

7,617,798 

97,861,013 

22.078 

73,075,837 

90,663,811 

45,869,469 

28,636,412 

19,962 

44,162 

8,269.480 

26,878 
26,878 

78,075,837 

90,663,811 

45,869.469     28,686,412 

19,962 

44,162 

8,269,430 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

1,894 

1,466 

8,830,622 



— 

— 

— 

_ 

.       6.045 

1,629 

7,076,856 

8 
8 

— 

— 

— 

6,489 

2,994 

15,406,977 

— 

— 

— 

_ 



5,441.000 

— 

7,508,402 

5.998,953 

2,058,806 

8,84^,916 

14,666 

1.020 

9,028.570 

297 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6,818 

29,643 

14.559,141 

— 

883,407 

227,699 

— 

— 

—. 

— 

865,524 

10 

»,744,856 

26,544,6b8 

8,116,678 

5,196,801 
8,540.717 

40,818 

28.872 

15,056,336 

307 

S7,tt5,8l4 

31,766,340 

6,174,984 

61,687 

59,436 

44,449,571 



166,894 

^ 

__ 

_ 

_ 

__ 



23,992,081 

10,873,273 

14,198,748 

10,084,550 

831 

0,782 

9,979.138 

2.466 

3,l«l,5bO 

2,931.606 

880,181 

823,863 

6,173 

99 

782,008 

104 

101,151 

148,325 

40,078 

46,614 

_ 

~ 

338,464 

— 

10,187,704 

2,067,737 

6,603,133 

987,132 

842 

1,762 

3,594,428 

609 
892 

105,646 

4,724 

100,676 

7,724 

~~ 

"~ 

258,602 

774 

252.647 

283,667 

116,920 

26.058 

(       285,071 
I     1,416,855 

— 

1,796,187 

659,733 

1,321,107 

254,129 

1,711 

132 

126 

787,286 

909,282 

572,350 

285,711 

1        975,446 
I    1,249,808 

18,874,816 

125 

548,236 

304,010 

18,199,201 

411,578 
24,244,766 

87,687 

/ 

7C 

4,671 

40,881,516 

12,049,768 

7,657 

8,725 

526,866 

104,631 

168,561 

3,338 

6,980 

64 

932,253 

— 

39,136,478 

40,374,171 

8,839,349 

21,642,936 

492,795 

182,882 

14,543,«»62 

18.812 

74,766 

104,751 

67,660 

102,796 

182 

— 

198,8i«9 

— 

1,414.769 

1,833,624 

703.268 

752,418 

1.770 

1,280 

726,867 

96 

262,511 

285,514 

76,863 

130,846 

4,498 

1,826 

414,796 

— 

l,Wf6,268 

1,717,804 

478,484 

876,426 

106,161 

9,392 

1,408,293 

666 

324,720 

176.884 

68,072 

14,281 

'   1,010,007 

— 

1,786,738 

1,979,291 

861,068 

409,858 

1 

2,297,146 

188 

1,021,680 

950,175 

462,708 

68.816 

)      *7,  1 

6,932 

J    1,476,166 

28 

376,924 

821,868 

160,827 

60,364 

\    1,795,868 

704,139 

433,792 

849,846 

286,917 

2,769,929 

2,651,600 

2.445.651 

920,509 

706.178 

J 

k   1,826,087 
28,893,362 

81 
19,855 

49,796,968 

50,727,661 

18,157,200 

24,554,613 

668,662 

201,776 

M,928,218 

27,351,124 

10,102,941 

7,647,968 

61,621 

78,919 

8,621,284 

2,930 

18,927,340 

18,646.097 

7,221,801 

6,425,n2 

85,894 

68,028 

6,716,491 

8,221 

6,376,239 

9,249,866 

2,474,784 

8,854,864 

10,008 

18,127 

1,686,820 

2,947 

7,478,288 

8,318,820 

2,242,727 

2,306,947 

19,708 

26.949 

4,129,366 

1,882 

6464,171 

8,515,623 

2,666,162 

6.625,469 

7,268 

6,249 

8,714,263 

1,978 

1,966,199 

2,945,757 

628,617 

833,928 

8.663 

6,847 

1,432.725 

619| 

68,129.465 

75,026,787 

26,237,032 

26,194,928 

148,047 

199,119 

26,198,899 

13,6771 

11,817,915 

12,881,424 

6,886,881 

9,295,876 

42,762 

69,101 

2,189,180 

2,323 

381,684 

548,805 

10,051 

87,007 

82 

07 

206.801 

— 

71,618 

49,659 

— 

— 

— 

— 

46,979 

15,900 

80,400,672 

88,506,676 

32,132,914 

84,527,806 

185,841 

258.317 

28,690,369 

306,713,860 

189,199,867 

74,709,863 

79,672,403 

020,176 

581,247 

136,216.084 

40,741 

836,907,201 

668,748,048 

120,579,832 

108,308,816 

2,930,766 

8,193,202 

241,885.627 

88,192 
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»    U,  4iL    4  For  Hong  Kong.    Labnan,  and    the  Straito    Settlements   the   dollar   is 
taken  at  1».  lid. ;  for  Canada,  Newfoundland,  and  Honduras,  al  about  4».  li<«.    For  Hong 

lfjM*<r    lIitlfA   And  Oihraliftr  t-.h«rA  «r«  no  cntnn1«te  trade  returns. 
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III.— RESOURCES  AND   PRODUCTS    OF  VARIOUS  BRITISH 
POSSESSIONS. 

1.  Crown  Lands.     Area  Alienated,  Conditionally  Alienated,   and 
Unauenatsd,  up  to  end  of  1901. 


Alienated 

Conditionally 
alienated 

Unalienated 

Acres 

Amount 
realised 

Acres 

Acres 

New  South  Wa] 
Victoria    . 
Queensland 
South  Australia 
West  Australia 
Tasmania . 
New  Zealand 
Natal 

Cape  Colony 
Ceylon 
Jamaica    . 
Trinidad  . 

es     . 

29,408,460 

20,095,245 

13,533,468 

7,413,610 

3,468,878 

416,513» 

23,870,638 

624,161^ 

129,166,188 

1,830,671 

101,728 

515,613 

£ 

47,874,214 

28,613,660 

8,001,731 

9,440,548 

536,225> 

477,382» 

16,138,400 

374, 589^ 

1,704,724 

25,696 
188,077 

20,044,703 
3,675,274 
2.791,664 
6,171,640 
3,347,456 
4,893,961 
99,039 

2,522,142 

147,878,293 

32,475,241 

411,512,948 

229,659,650 

617,772,466 

11,884,039 

42,891,763 

48,210,522 

11,737,329 

170,338 

629,087 

i  Only  for  the  years  1889-1001. 


2.  Agricultural  Products. 
Wheat.    Area  and  Yield  in  1900  and  1901. 


Colonies,  Ac. 

Area.    Acres 

Yield.    Bushels 

1000 

1901 

1000 

182,572,248 

16,173,771 

17,847,321 

1,194,088 

11,253,148 

774,653 

1,110,421 

1901 

India 

New  South  Wales     . 

Victoria    . 

Queensland 

South  Australia 

West  Australia 

Tasmania . 

Commonwealth 
New  Zealand  . 
Canada: 

Ontario 

New  Brunswick    . 

Manitoba 

Territories     . 

17,437,646 

1,580,609 

2,017,321 

79,304 

1,913,247 

74,308 

61,825 

21,941,834 

1,389,434 

1,764,417 

87,282 

1,743,452 

93,707 

44,084 

245,751,082 

14.786,059 

12,127,382 

1.692,222 

8,012,762 

933,101 

963,662 

5,666,614 
208,084 

1,445,545 

26,867 

1,457,396 

412,864 

5,112,326 
167,474 

1,278,635 

26,010 

2,011,835 

508,563 

48,353,402 
6,527,154 

80,310,070 

504,301 

13,025,252 

4,028,294 

38,515,188 
4,046,589 

21,615,780 

478.886 

50.502.085 

12,676,343 
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Barley  and  Oats.    Area  and  Yield  in  1901. 
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1         Colonies,  itc, 

Barley 

Oats 

1                  1901. 

Acres 

Bushels 

Acres 

Bushels 

New  Soath  Wales 

5,925 

100,936 

32,245 

687,185 

Victoria 

82,423 

693,851 

829,160 

6,724,900 

1  Queensland . 

11,775 

277,037 

1,535 

42,208 

South  Australia  . 

15.517 

243,362 

34,660 

469,254 

West  Australia    . 

2,719 

85,841 

9.641 

.      158,638 

Tasmania    . 

6,104 

167,485 

54,089 
461,320 

1,702,659 

Commonwealth    . 

74.468 

1,518,512 

9,784,844 

New  Zealand 

83,055 

865,993 

405,924 

15,045,238 

Canada: 

Ontario    . 

637,201 

16,761,076 

2,408,264 

78,334,490 

New  Brunswick 

4,396 

99,540 

184,114 

4,994,992 

Manitoba. 

191,009 

6,536,156 

689,951 

27,796,588 

Territories 

20,044 

736,749 

229,439 

11,113,066 

Maizc-^ln  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  in  1901,  317,534  acres 
yielded  8,029,156  bushels  of  maize;  in  Ontario,  823,923  acres  yielded 
24,838,105  bushels. 


Cane-Sugab  in  1900  and  1901.    Aeba  and  Yield. 


1 

Area. 

Acres 

TIeld. 

Cwt 

Colonies  fte. 

UWO 

1901 

1000 
37,056,000* 

1901 

India  .        .        . 

2,693,029 

2,577,742 

49,032,0001 

New  South  Wales 

22,114 

20,549 

3,982,360 

8,706,080 

Queensland  . 

108,535 

112,031 

1,851,080 

2,417,160 

Fyi      .        .        . 

19,876 

26,393 

669,220* 

685,017«   ' 

Natal  .        .        . 

83,117 

28,135 

333,768 

783,265 

British  Honduras. 

1,149 

1,656 

9,668 

12,656 

British  Guiana     . 

64,311 

67,884 

1,940,388* 

2,161,680*   1 

Trinidad      . 

52,000 

62,000 

925,540 

1,217,600 

1  Betoms  incomplete,     s  Exports. 

The  following  West  Indian  Islands  in  1901  produced  sugar  in  considerable 
quantities: — Jamaica,  export,  321,660  cwt  ;  St  Lucia,  export.  88,696 
cwt  ;  St.  Vincent,  export,  17,763  cwt- ;  Barbados,  production,  1.260,180 
cwt.  ;  Grenada,  export,  88  cwt  ;  St  Kitts  and  Nevis,  export,  242^20  cwt  ; 
Montserrat,  export,  12,880  cwt ;  Antigua,  export,  182,480  cwt  ;  Dominica, 
export,  4,200  cwt 
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Tba  and  Copprb.     Area  and  Yield  in  1900  and  1901. 


1 

Tea: 
India 
1      Ceylon      . 

!  Coffee  : 
India 
Ceylon      . 
Jamaica    . 

Area. 
1900          ' 

Acres 
1901 

Yield. 

Lbs. 

1900 

1901 

622,487 
384,000 

i 

245,405 

8.265 

24,865 

524.767 
887,000 

285,920 

8,265 

31,265 

197,460,664 
148,431,639 

21.582,003 
1,207.024 
9,363.8721 

191.230,773 
145,299,018 

14,928,452 
1,088,864 
9.621.584* 

Wine. 

1 
AUBA  AND 

Exports^ 

Yield  in  1900  and  1901. 

- 

Area. 
1900 

Acres 

Yield. 
1900 

Gallons 

1901 

190 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland  . 
South  Australia    . 
West  Australia     . 

Commonwealth  . 

8,441 
30,634 

2,019 
20,158 

3  325 

8,593 
28,592 

1,990 
20,860 

3,724 

891.190 
2,578.187 

132.489 
2,813,801 

130,377 

868.436 
1,981.476 

148,835 
2,431,563 

64,557 

63,759 

6,545,644 

— 

3.  Live 

Stock  in  19C 

H. 

- 

Horses 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Pigs 

India* . 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland  . 

South  Australia   . 

West  Australia     . 

Tasmania     . 

Commonwealth    . 
New  Zealand 
Ceylon 
Natal  . 
Cape  Colony' 
Canada^ 
1  Newfoundland     . 
Jamaica 

1,339,889 
486,258 
392.237 
462,119 
177.969 
73,830 
32,399 

87.188,923« 

2,045,350 

1,602,384 

3,722,707 

479,417 

394,580 

168,661 

17,859,745 

41.693,394 

10,841.790 

10,030,971 

5.060,540 

2,542,844 

1,792.481 

265,434 

350,370 

121,641 

89,876 

61,026 

68,718 

;    1,624,812 

279,672 

3,954 

66,208 

387.824 

763,966 

8.718 

58,000 

8,463.099 
1,361.784 
1,476.747 

454,948 

1.077.044 

2,700,788 

82,494 

120,000 

71,962.020 

20,283,099 

91,316 

609.552 

12,689,992 

1,784,759 

76,685 

19,000 

947,064 

224,024 

87,962 

69,047 

245,947 

1,586,565 

34.279 

20,000 

I  The  flgares  for  India  are  incomplete.       s  including  12,604,180  buffaUies. 
'  The  most  recent  returns  are  given,  those  for  1898  or  1899.      *  Ontario  and  Manitoba. 
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4.  Gold.    Quantity  and  Value  of  Output  in  1900  and  1901. 


- 

Output. 

Ounces 
1901 

1                 Value 

ItfOO 

1900       j        1901 

£ 

£ 

India       .... 

513,266 

581,766     1,891,804 

1,930,737 

1  New  South  Wales    . 

345,650 

267,061     1,194,521 

921,282 

,  Victoria  .... 

807.407 

789,562  ,  3,229,628 

3,106,433 

Queensland 

963,189 

885,563  1  2,871,709 

2,541,892 

South  Australia 

24,086 

27,498  1       82,188 

93,192 

West  Australia 

1,680,960 

1,879,391  ;  6,007,611 

7,236,653 

>  Tasmania 

81,175 

69,491  !     316,220 

296,176 

New  Zealand  . 

378,616 

455,561 

1,439,602 

1,753,783 

Canada    .... 

1,350,176 

1,183,465 

5,734,552 

5,026,484 

British  Guiana 

112,789 

114,102 

411,211 

416,997 

5.  Coal.    Output  and  Value  in  1900  and  1901. 


Output.    Tons 

Value  of  Output 

1900        ,        1901 

1900 

1901 

£ 

£ 

India       .         .        .        , 

6,118,692 

6,635,727 

1,343,081 

1,323,372 

New  South  Wales 

5,507,497 

5,968,426 

1,668,911 

2,178,929 

Victoria  . 

211,596 

209,329 

101,599 

147,191 

Queensland 

497,132 

539,472 

173,760 

189,877 

South  Australia 

— 

1,876 

— 

750 

West  Australia 

118,410 

117,836 

64,835 

68,561 

Tasmania 

50,811 

49,176 

21,711 

19,843 

New  Zealand   . 

1,093,990 

1,227,638 

588,778 

613,819 

Natal 

241,330 

669,200 

241,330 

649,489 

Cape  Colony     . 

198,461 

205,810 

162,596 

180,700 

Canada    .... 

5,608,660 

6,186.286 

2,730,910 

3,014,614 
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6.  Savings  Banks.    Number  of  Depositors  and  Amount  to 
THEIR  Credit  in  1901. 


Amount  of 

Amount  of 

Depositors 

Depoeits 
and  Interest 

Depositors 

Deposits 
and  Intere^r 

India      . 

810,651 

6,695,500 

Cape  Colony 

91,232 

£ 

2,819,514 

Ceylon    . 

82,120 

853,280 

West  Africa 

6,026 

75,047 

Straits  Settle- 

St. Helena  r 

218 

28,611 

ments  . 

2,746 

48,710 

Bermuda 

1,655 

38,028 

Mauritius 

24,480 

1A1   nan 

Canada 

205,987 

11,490,000 

N.  8.  Wales    . 

806,811 

11, 

Newfoundland    . 

4,110 

265,870 

Victoria  . 

3»8,026 

9. 

Falkland  Islands. 

879 

50,286 

Qaeensland    . 
8.  Aostralia    . 

81,027 

8, 

West  Indies,  Brit 

111,687 

8, 

Honduras,  and 

W.  Australia  . 

89,339 

1. 

Brit.  Guiana    . 

101,859 

1,330,150 

Tasmania 

248,911 

1, 

Gibraltar     .       . 

3,678 

123,270 

New  Zealand . 

246,024 

7, 

Malta  .       .       . 

7,177 

546,491 

Natal      .       . 

17,666 

In  conversions  15  rupees  are  taken  at  £1 ;  the  silver  dollar  at  2*. ;  the  gold  dollar  at 
4t.  lyi. ;  the  peseta  (Oibraltor)  at  Sd. 
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IV.— Table  showing  the  Increase  op  Population  in  Europe, 
India,  the  United  States,  and  Mexico. 
By  M.  J.  BEBTILLON,  Chief  of  the  StatiKtical  Department  of  the  City  of  Paris. 
fProm  the  BulUtin  lU  VltutUut  ItUtrnational  de  StatitUqtu,  Vol.  XIII.,  Part  II.] 


GoQntry 


Bnidand 
Wales  - 


and 


Year 


|rl8o 

18J 


Scotland. 


Ireland 


1 


United    King- 


Denmark 
Proper 


Iceland 


Fteroe  Islands 


Norway 


^1901 

,185; 
186: 

187 

188; 

189] 
.1901 

1185] 
18C] 
187 
188: 
1891 
1901 

(1851 
1861 
1871 
1881 
1891 
1901 

rl8.'i0 
|l8tf0 
1870 
kl880 
11890 
U900 

11850 
1860 
1870f 
1880J 
1890! 
1900j 

I185G 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 
1900) 

118451 
18551 
1865; 
1875 
1801 
1901' 


Gain  or 

loss  per 

CensQS 

1,000 

Population 

inhabit- 

ant^in 

10  ypnrn 

17,027,609 



20,066,224 

119-0 

22,711,266 

131-6 

^.974,439 

143-6 

29.002,525 

115-8 

32,525,716 

121-8 

2,888,742 

— 

3,062,294 

600 

3.360,018 

98-7 

.  3,735,573 

111*4 

4,025,047 

777  1 

4,472,000 

111-4 

6,552,385 

5,798,967 

1114-9 

5,412,877 

-   66-9 

5,174,836 

—  62-2 

4,704,750 

-   909 

4,456,546 

-  52-7 

27,368,736 

■  — 

28,927,485 

56-7 

81,484,661 

88-2 

34,884,848 

108-2 

37,732,922 

81-6  1 

41,454,262 

98-6 

1,407,747 

— 

1,600,651 

187-1  i 

1,784,741 

1150  1 

1,969,089 

103-3 

2,172,380 

102-1 

2,447,441 

126-7 

59,157 

— 

66,987 

132-5 

69,768 

41-4 

72,445 

88-4 

70,927 

-  -20-8 

8,137 

_ 

8,922 

06-5 

9,902 

119-9 

11,220 

1*^21 

12,955 

154-4 

15,230 

175-9 

1,328,471 

_ 

1,490,W7 

121-9 

1,701,756 

141-6 

1,821,113 

70-0 

2,005,880 

67-0 

2,231,395 

112-4 

Country 


Sweden 


Russia       i] 
Europe  a 


Year 


Census 
Population 


Gain  or 
loss  per 

1,000 
inhabit- 
ants in 
10  y«ars 


Finland  . 


Austria  3 


Hungary* 


Switzerland 


Prussia'. 


Bavai'ia  ^ 


/'1850i 
1 1860 
J  1870 
1 1880' 
11890 
U900 

n851 
11858' 
-|1885 
U897 

(1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 
1900 

(1850 
1857 
18G9 
18S0 
1890 
1900 

i'lSSO 
1 1857 
ri869 

I"  1880 
1890 
1900 

(1850 
1860 
18'0 
1880 
1888 
1900 

(1850 
1860 
1871 
1880 
1890 
1900 

(1852 
1861 
1871 
1880 
1890 
1900 


8,482,541 
3,859,728 
4,168,525 
4,565,668 
4,784,981 
5,136,441 

62,086,000 
08,488,000 
96,970,000 
112,920,053 

1,636,915 
1,746,725 
1,768,769 
2,060,782 
2,380,140 
2,673,200 

17,534,950 
18,224,600 
20,394,980 
22,144,244 
•23,895,413 
26,107,304 

13,191,553 
13,76.^513 
15,509,455 
15,739,259 
17,463,791 
19,254,559 

2,892,740 
2,510,494 
2,669,147 
2,846,102 
2,933,334 
8,327,207 

20,511,000 
22,806,000 
24,693,085 
27,279,111 
29,956,281 
84,472,509 

4,559,452 
4,689,837 
4,863,450 
5,284,778 
5,594,982 
6,176,057 


108-0 
80-0 
95-4 
48-0 
73-4 


147-4 
153-6 
136-2 


66-8 

12-6 

166^ 

154-8 

123-0 


36-9 
91-4 
78-0 
79-1 
92-6 


62-5 

99-8 

13-5 

109-6 

102-5 


48-9 
62-9 
66-1 
38-3 
111-7 


87-3 
98-2 

113-0 
98-1 

150-5 


31-6 
86-9 
96-2 
58-7 
108-7 


1  The  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Channel  Islands  are  not  included. 

8  Including  the  Caucasns  and  Poland,  but  not  Finland. 

t  Throoghoat  the  population  within  present  limits  is  given ;  but  for  1850  and  1857  the 
Ogores  are  eaeluHw  m  the  military  population. 

4  Including  Croatia  and  Slavonia.  The  figures  given  for  the  population  in  1850  and  1857 
repreaent  numbers  of  the  civil  population  only ;  the  rate  of  increase  between  1857  and  1869 
has  been  calculated  on  the  civil  population. 

ft  Throoghout  the  population  within  present  limits  is  given. 

<  No  account  is  taken  of  the  loss  in  1866  of  KaulsdorfT,  Jic.,  com] 
inhabitants.  "^       ^ 
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Country 


Year 


Saxony 


WUrttembeig. 


Baden 


/'1862 
1861 
1871 


V.1900 

(1852 
1861 
1871 
1880 
1890 
1900 

/'1849 
1861 

I  1871 

[1880 
1890 

\.1900 


rlBbl 

11861 

Alsace  -  Lor-    J  1871 

raine  .         .    1 1880 

V1900 

(1860 
I860 
1871 
1890 
1900 


Lnxembni^g 


Netherlands 


Belgium. 


(Jain  or, 

loss  per 

Census 

1,000 

Popolation 

inhabit- 

ants in 

10  years 

1,988,078 

2,225,240 

182-8 

2,556,244 

149-1 

2,972,806 

181-1 

3,502,684 

1781 

4,202,216 

200-0 

1,788,263 

__ 

1,720,708 

-  8 

1,818,589 

45-6 

1,971,118 

93-3 

2,036,522 

83-2 

2,169,480 

65-3 

1,862,774 

_.      , 

1,869.291 

3-9  1 

1,461,562 

67-7 

1,570,254 

821 

1,667,867 

55-8 

1,867,944 

126-5 

1,555,100 

_ 

1,544,900 

-  6-5 

1,549,788 

8-1 

1,566,670 

12-2 

1,608,506 

28-5' 

1,719,470 

70-6  1 

86,897,000 

_      1 

87,747,000 

66-5 

41,062,697 

81-4 

46,234,061 

1081  ' 

49,428.470 

927 

66,867,178 

189-8 

189,788 

_ 

197.731 

8-5 

197,628 

-1-0 

209,570 

6-7 

211,088 

7-2, 

230,543 

12-3; 

8.056,879 



3.309,128 

82-6 

8,579,529 

81-6 

4,012,693 

121-0  1 

4,511,415 

124-3  , 

8,104,187 

131-3 

4,887,196 

__      1 

4,520,560 

44-4  j 

4,827,833 

66-9  1 

6,620,009 

102-4 

6,069,321 

99-5, 

6,815.054 

122i> 

France! 


Portugal 


Spain  3 


1851 
1861 
1872 
1881 
1891 
1901 

1864 
1864 
1878 
1890 
1900 


—    ;  i^y* 


Bulgaria 
Servia    . 
Crete 
Mexico 


fiseo 

J  1877 
1l887 
U897 


1862 
1861 
1871 
1881 
1891 
1901 


{ 


United  States  3 


r  Native 
States 


India. 


11900 

fl890 
11900 

/1881 
1)901 

ri895 
\190u 

1850 
1860 
1870 
18S0 
1890 

.1900 

ri891 
1 1901 


Provinces  \  1901 


ToUI 


fl891 
11901 


34,930,000 
35,841,400 
86,102,921 
87,405,290 
88,138,885 
88,596,480 

3,499,181 
4,188,410 
4,550,699 
6.049,729 
6,428,800 

15,678,536 
16,684,345 
17,566.632 
18,129,266 

24,347,806 
25,000.000 
26,801,164 
28,469,628 

82,476,268 

8,810.n8 
3,738,189 

2,161,961 
2,536,066 

279,165 
301,278 

12,682,427 
13,545,462 

23,191,876 
31,443,321 
88,558,871 
50,156,763 
62,622,250 
76,659,268 

66,047,487 
61,886,789 

221,173,677 
229,748,618 

237,221.164 
291,623,307 


1  Throughout  the  population  within  present  limits  is  given. 
3  Including  the  Balearic  Islands,  the  Canaries,  Cuba,  Ac. 

3  Excluding  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Indian  Territory,  Indian  Reserves,  Cuba,  Porto  Bico,  and 
the  Philippines. 
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ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 


Unitiid  KiiioDOM.~Toiim«.— The  town  of  BooUe  having  been  Incorporated  with 
Lirerpool  in  Febmary,  190S,  the  population  of  Liverpool  is  increased  to  748,607. 

Chuach  or  ENOLAiiD.~The  volontary  offerings  of  the  Church  of  England  (as  showq 
by  returns  of  parochial  incumbents),  exclusive  of  contributions  to  societies  supported  by 
both  Chorclunen  and  Nonconformists,  amounted  In  the  year  ending  Easter,  1902,  to 
£,217,3162.    The  offerings  were  for  the  following  purposes  :— 

For  general  purposes :  >  £ 

Home  Missions  613,680 

Foreign  Missions 821,854 

Educational  work 124,411 

Clergy-^ucational  and  charitable  199,485 

Philanthropic  work 550,560 

Total 2,800,096 

For  parochial  purposes : 

Parochial  Clergy 846,475 

Elementary  education 1.194,274 

General  parochial  purposes 3,866,571 

Total 6,007,820 

Grand  total 8,217,816 
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The  Army  etttmates  for  1908-04,  oompaied  with  those  for  1902-08,  are  smmnArised 
ss  follows :— • 


Services 

1902-03 

1908-04 

1 

'  Vomud  serrioes 

Temporary  serrices 

Ordnance  fiMtorfes 

27.4as,718 

1,822,000 

855,000 

£ 

27,588,000 

2,157,000 

255,000 

Total 

Warservioes 

Special     ezpenditare   (South    AfHea,     China, 

29,660,718 
40,000,000 

80,000,000 
4,500,000 

Grand  ToUl 

69,660,718 

34,500,000 

The  number  of  men  to  be  voted  in  as  follows :— 

I 

1902-03 

1903-04 

Permanent  establishments 

Temporary  establishments 

219,700 
200,800 

221,561 
14  200 

!                       Total 

420,000 

235,761 

In  the  Report  of  the  Inspector-General  of  Recruiting  for  1902,  the  strength  of  the 
Regular  Army,  Militia,  Voiunteera,  and  Army  Reserve  on  January  1,  1908,  is  stated  as 
follows  :— 

Regular  Army  (non-commissioned  oflBcei^and  men) .  .  S11,3S6 

First  Class  Army  Reserve 32,865 

Militia  (non-commissioned  officers  and  men,   including  Militia 
Beserve) 102,420 

Home  Teomaniy  (at  last  inspection)  . 22,942 

Volunteers  (excluding  men  on  active  service) 250,990 

Total 720,603 


The  Jfat^.— The  net  total  of  the  Navy  estimates  for  the  year  1903-04  amounts  to 
34,457,5002.,  the  amount  proposed  for  new  construction  being  10,137,000/. 

Between  April  1,  1902,  and  March  81, 1903,  the  following  ships  were  completed  and 
psised  Into  the  Fleet  Reserve  :— 

Battleships  :  London^  VeneraHe,  RuMsellf  Montagu. 

FIrst-elass  Armoured  Onisers  :  BacchanUj  Cfood  JSope,  Draket  Leviathan^  Kirtp  Alfred. 
Also  2  sloops,  4  destroyers,  8  torpedo-boats,  6  submarine!*,  1  repair  ship,  and  1  distilling 
«Up. 

On  April  1,  1908,  there  would  be  under  construction :— 11  battleships,  19  armoured 
emisav,  2  second-chws  cruisers,  4  third*class  cruisers,  4  scouts,  2  sloops,  19  destroyers,  8 
torpedo-boats,  8  submarines. 
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It  was  expected  that  between  April  1, 1903,  and  March  31, 1904,  the  following  ships 
would  be  completed  and  passed  into  the  Fleet  Reserve :— 6  battleships,  11  armoured 
cruisers,  1  second-class  cruiser,  2  sloops,  4  destroyers,  8  torpedo-boats,  8  submarines. 

It  was  proposed  to  commence  daring  the  financial  year  1903-4 :— 3  battleships,  4  firtt- 
rlass  armoured  cruisem,  8  third-class  cruisers,  4  scouts,  15  destroyers,  10  submarines, 
besides  a  new  Admiralty  yacht,  a  shallow-draft  river  steamer  for  the  China  Station,  and 
two  vessels  for  Naval  Reserve  work. 

In  the  work  of  reconstruction  there  had  been  completed  during  the -year  1902-08  :— 
Battleships  (Rot/al  Sovereign  class) :  Bmpress    of  India^  Retolutionf  Revenge^   and  Rjo^ 
Oak. 

First-class  Cruiser:  Powerful. 

Second-class  Cruisers  {Talbot  class) :  Pon«,  Vmu9,  Dido^  and  /««,  and  on  March  31, 
1903,  there  were  in  hand  :—  . 

Battleships :  Barjleur^  Centurion. 

First-class  Cruizier :  Terriblt, 

The  number  of  men  to  be  voted  foe  1908-04  is  127,000,  an  Increase  pt  4,600  on  the 
number  for  1902-03. 


AoRicuLTUBE.— Ireland.— The   estimated  acreage,  produce,  and  yield  per  acre   o 
various  crops  in  Ireland  in  1902  are  given  as  follows :— 


t 

Acres 

Bushels 

Per  acre 
Bushels 

Wheat 

Barley  and  berc 

Oate 

Beans      

Peas 

44,224 

167,877 

1,082,144 

2,818 

347 

1,601,660 

7,944,597 

58,800,679 

102,491 

10,295 

86-20 
47-82 
49-72 
44-22 
29-67 

Potatoes 

Turnips  and  swedes 

6-29,804 
288,506 

Tons 
2,726,731 
4,946,774 

Tons 
4-88 
17-15 

Taamwavs.— On  June  80,  1902,  there  were  in  the  United  Kingdom  1,484  miles  of 
tramway,  from  which,  during  the  year  1901-02.  6,679,29R  had  been  received,  and  in  the 
workingof  which  4,81 7,87S{.  had  been  expended,  the  net  receipts  being  to  the  amount  of 
1,861,4181.  The  total  paid-up  capital  amounted  to  29,896,7931.,  and  the  total  expenditure 
on  capital  account  to  81,562,2671.  The  tramways  belonged  to  233  undertakings,  of  which 
118,  with  885  miles,  were  the  property  of  local  authorities,  and  115,  with  598  miles,  were 
the  property  of  other  than  local  authorities. 
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IsmA, — PopulaiUm.—TbB  following  statement  shows  the  area  and  population  of  the 
larger  natire  States  of  India  in  1901,  according  to  the  most  recent  census  returns :~ 


States 


Haidar&bid 

Baroda      .... 
Mysore      .... 
Jammuand  Kashmir 
Btkkim 

Mewar  .... 
Harwar  .... 
Bikaner  .... 
Jaipur  and  fendatories  . 
Bhartpnr  ;  .  .  . 
Dholpnr  .... 
Alwar  .... 
Jhalawar  .... 

Tonk 

Kote 

Indore  .... 
Bhopal  .... 
Gwalior  .... 
Catch  .... 
KoDiapnr  and  dependencies 
Khairpnr  (Sind) 
Travancore 

Cochin      .... 
Bastar       .... 
Knch  Bihar 
HiUTipperah   . 
Bampnr    .... 
GarfawalCTehri) 
Patiila      .... 
Bahawnlpnr     . 

Jind 

Nabha  .... 
Kapurthala 

Mandi        .... 
Slrmur  (Kahan) 
Xaler  Kotla     . 
Faridkot    .... 
Chamba     .... 
Snket        .... 


Area 
Sq.  miles 

82,698 

8,099 

29,444 

80,900 

8,818 

12,763 

84,963 

23,311 

15,579 

1,982 

1,156 

3,141 

810 
1,114 
6,684 
2,13:» 
12,842 
18,054 
7,616 
3,855 
6,050 
7,091 
1,862 
18,062 
1,307 
4,086 

899 

4,180 

5,412 

15,000 

1,259 

928 

630 
1,200 
1,198 

167 

642 
8,216 

420 

168 


Popnlation 


11,141,142 

1,952,692 

5,589.399 

2,905,578 

59,014 

1,080,212 

1,985,565 

584,627 

2,658,666 

626,665 

270,973 

828.487 

90,175 

148,830 

644,879 

890,684 

1,267,526 

2,187,612 

488,022 

910,011 

199,318 

2,952,157 

812,026 

806,601 

566,974 

178,825 

633,212 

•  268,886 
1,596,692 

720,877 

•  282,008 
297,940 
814,851 
174,045 
185,687 

77,606 

124.018 

127,834 

54,676 

67,181 


Civil  CondUion  of  PofmloKon.— The  foUoiwing  table  shows  (in  millions)  the  civil 
eondiUon  of  the  people  of  India,  British  territory  and  natire  states,  so  Car  as  was 
saotrtained  by  the  Census  of  1901 :— 


Unmarried 

Married 

67-8 
68-5 

Widowed 

Not  thus 
enomerated 

Total 

Males  ....  1        78.5 
Females       .       .                  49*5 

8-1 
25-9 

•5 
•5 

149-9 
144-4 

Total  popnlfl 

tion  of  India 

294-3 

Of  the  population  of  British  territory  in  1901, 117,804,942  were  males,  snd  114,094,565 
were  female.  Of  the  population  of  the  native  States,  82,146,S82  were  males  and 
30,314,607  were  famalet. 
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Population  aeeording  to  Language.— Jl  Isewilderiog  nnmber  of  languages  and  dialoctn 
appear  in  the  Oonsus  retoms,  but  many  of  them  are  spoken  only  by  small  tribes  in  ttie 
more  remote  tracts,  and  the  real  diversity  of  speech  is  not  very  remarkable,  having  rMard 
to  the  vast  population.  Except  in  the  south,  the  languages  spoken  throughout  the  puilns 
of  India  belong  to  the  ereat  Aryan  family,  and  the  differences  which  exist  between  them 
are  comparatively  small.  A  man  knowing  ordinary  Hindustani  could  make  himself  under- 
stood in  most  parts.  The  following  table  shows  the  chief  linguistic  families  and  sub- 
families with  the  population  (in  millions)  assigned  thereto : — 


A. Vernaculars  of  India     . 

_ 

.  Indo-European  family--Aryan. 

221-16  . 

Indo-Chinese  family— 

Semitic  fomily  .... 

•04 

Mon-Khmer   .... 

•4S 

Unclassed  language  . 

•35 

Tibeto-Burman 

9-56 

B.Vemaculars  of  other  Asiatic 

Siamese-Chinese    . 

1-72 

countries       .... 

•08 

Dravido-Munda  family— 

C.  European  languages    . 

•27 

Munda 

8-18 

Language  unrecogni^iable         • 

•10 

Dravidian      .... 

66-61 

„       not  recorded     . 

•96 

The  following  table  gives  all  the  languages  or  dialects  which  are  more  prevalent  than 
English,  vrith  the  population  (in  millions  and  two  decimals)  of  those  who  speak  them  as 
parent  tongues :— 


Languages 

Pop. 
87  14 

'        Languages 

1  ^"p- 

Languages 

Pop. 

Hindi . 

Burmese 

7-« 

RiV}asthani . 

10-92 

Bengali       .       . 

44-02 

6-03 

Pushta 

1-22 

Telngu 

20-70 

Sindhi 

.S-01 

1  Karen. 

•89 

Mabr^thi    . 

18-24 

Sant4U 

1-79 

'  MundAri 

•95 

Pni^abi 

17-07 

W.  PahArl 

1-71 

1  Tulu    . 

•54 

Tamil .       .       . 

16-53 

Assamese 

1-35 

Gypsy 

-3 

Gi\Ja«Ui     .       . 

9D8 

Oondi . 

1-12 

Or4on. 

•59     1 

KAnarese    . 

10-37 

Central  Pah4ri   . 

1-27 

;  Khand 

•49     ' 

UriyA  . 

9  09 

1 

The  English  language  comes  next  with  262,388. 

OocupatioM  of  ths  People.— The  following  table  shows,  in  thousands,  for  1901,  the 
aistribnnon  of  the  total  population,  male  and  female,  according  to  the  occupations  by 
which  they  live,  whether  as  workers  or  dependents  :— 


Btate  A  Local  Administrations 

Defence 

Service  of  Foreign  States . 

Provision  and  care  of  cattle     . 

Agriculture       .... 

Personal,  household,  and  sani- 
tary services  .... 

Food,  drink,  and  stimulants    . 

Light,  firing,  and  forage  . 

Buildings 

Vehicles  and  vessels . 

Articles  of  supplementary  re- 
quirement     .... 

Textile  fabrics  and  dress  . 

Metals  and  precious  stones      . 


3,814 

396 

1,898 

8,977 

191,692 

10,717 

16,759 

1,461 

1,580 

132 

1,232 
11,214 
3,711 


Olass,  pottery  and  stone  ware 
Wood,  cane,  and  matting  j 
Drugs,  dyes,  gums,  Ac.     . 
Leather,  horns,  boxes,  &c. 
Commerce .... 
Transport  and  storage 
Learned  &  artistic  professions 
Sport  and  amusements 
Earth  work  and  general  labour 
Undefined  and  disreputable 
Independent  means  . 
Not  returned     . 


2,148 
3,790 

466 
8,242 
4,108 
3,638 
4,028 

128 
17,053 

737 
5,002 

178 


Total 


294,861 


Malta.— ffooernor.— General  Sir  Charles  Mansfield  Clarke,  Bart.,  G.C.B.,  has  been 
Appointed  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Island  of  Malta,  in  succession  to 
Lieut. -General  Lord  Grenfell,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.Q. 
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Cape  Colony.  ^Trade.^Tht  imporU  into  Cape  Colony  in  1902  amounted  to  84,190,5001., 
and  the  exporta  from  the  Colony  to  17,486,1811.  Oooda  were  forwarded  from  the  Cape  to 
the  Transvaal  to  the  value  of  4,811,2202.,  and  to  Rhodesia  to  the  value  of  674,27M. 

VA.r^u^Trade.—Tht  value  of  imports  into  and  exports  from  Natal  in  1902,  as  com* 
pared  with  1901,  is  given  as  follows :— 


- 

1901 

1902 

Imports  by  sea  and  overberg    . 
Exports:  Colonial 

Non-Colonial     • 

Total  exports  . 

£ 
9,789,104 
1,212,852 
8,679,246 

£ 
13,529,262 
1,476,600 
7,679,768 

4,792,097 

9,166,868 

The  non-colonial  exports  in  1901  included  raw  gold  to  the  value  of  652,0622.;  in  1902 
1,937,5122. 

TuAifsvjLAU— rrodtf.— For  1902  the  imports  into  the  Transvaal  amounted  to  the  value 
of  18,067,6712.  BaUiBays,— On  February  13,  1903,  a  proclamation  was  issued  providing 
that  the  railway  systems  of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colonies  be  formally  invested 
in  l^ir  respective  Governments  from  November  1,  1903,  under  a  Joint  Doard  of  Control, 
which  will  work  the  lines  as  one  system.  The  conference  which  was  held  in  the  first  week 
of  March,  1903,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Milner,  for  the  consideration  of  the  extension 
of  the  Transvaal  rsdlways,  has  recommended  the  construction  of  7  new  lines,  with  a  total 
length  of  668  miles,  the  estimated  cost  being  5,101,0901. 

Rhodbsia.— The  Constitution  of  the  Legislative  Council  has  been  modified  by  an 
Order  in  Council  published  February  17, 1903.  This  connoil  is  to  consist  of  the  Adminis- 
trator, the  Resident  Commissioner,  and  14  other  members,  7  of  whom  will  be  nominated 
and  7  elected.  The  existing  elected  members  for  Matabeleland  and  Mashonoland  will, 
however,  complete  their  term  of  office,  unless  the  Council  be  dissolved  sooner.  The  Ad- 
ministrator will  submit  the  estimates  of  revenue  and  expenditure  to  the  Council,  but  the 
eiooluments  of  the  Administrator,  the  members  of  the  Executive  Goundl,  and  auch 
nominated  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  as  do  not  hold  other  official  positions  are 
exempted  from  the  vote  of  the  Council. 

CASADA.—Inimiin'atiofi.— The  total  number  of  immigrants  who  arrived  in  Canada  in 
1902  is  staCad  to  have  been  84»8S5,  of  whom  20,794  were  from  the  British  Isles,  30,361  fh>m 
the  Eoropean  Continent,  and  the  remainder  from  the  United  States. 

Finance,— Th9  accotints  for  the  financial  Jyear  1901-02  show.the  following  revenue  and 
expenditure : — 


Receipts 

1 
Expenditure                          i 

1 
1 
'  Consolidated  Fund 

Loans  and  Dominion  Notes  . 

Open  accounts       • 

Dollars 

58.050,790 

29,075,480 

118,168,996 

Consolidated  Fund 
Redemption   and   Dominion 

Notes 

Open  accounts 

Total  .       .       ,       . 

Dollars 
50,769,892 

21,126,593 
133,409,281 

Total  .... 

205,295,266 

205,295,266 

The  Customs  revenue  for  the  year  amounted  to  82,191,978  dollars ;  Excise,  11,197,133 
dollars ;  Post  Office.  3,918,415  dollars :  Railways,  5,918.998  doUars.  The  total  debt  on 
Jnly  1, 1902,  amounted  to  3^6,358,477  dollars,  and  the  total  interest  for  1901-02  amounted 
to  11»879,500  dollars. 
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Church  of  England  . 
Roman  CathoUc 

.    106,987 

.      52,193 

PreshTterian    . 

.      18,357 

Methodist 

.      90,125 

Baptist     .... 

.       21,764 

Congregational 

.      13,338 

Lutheran  .... 

.       26,140 

Church  of  Christ,  toe.     . 

6,446 

Victoria. —The  Ministry  of  Victoria  was  constituted  as  follows  in  February,  1903  :— 
Premier  and  AUomey-Qejural^  and  SolUitor-Oeneral.— Hon,  W.  H.  Irvine. 
Trea»urer.—Kon,  W.  Shiels. 

Chief  Secretary  and  if ini«(«r  o/ Labour. -~Hon.  John  Murray. 
Miniiter  of  BaUways,  PubUe  Works  and  HeaUh.— Hon.  T.  Bent. 
MiniiUr  of  Lands  and  AgrieuUure.^Hon.  J.  W.  Taverner. 
Minister  of  Education.— Hon.  J.  M.  Davies. 
Minister  of  Mines  and  Water  Supply.— Hon.  C.  E.  Cameron. 
Without  Por^olio.—Hona.  ?/.  Pitt,  A.  O.  Sachse,  D.  McLeod,  and  J.  W.  Kirton. 

South  Australia.— Ae^HZ'^n.— The  number  of  persons  of  various  religious  denomina- 
tions in  South  Australia  at  the  date  of  tlie  Census  of  1901  is  given  as  follows :—  . 

Salvation  Army 
Prote9tant  (so  stated) 
Mohammedan,  fto    . . 
Various 
Not  stated 

Total  .        .        .        .862.604 

New  Zbalakd.— The  gold  exports  fh>m  New  Zealand  in  1902  amounted  to  508,043  oz.. 
valued  at  1,951,4301. 

Beloium.— It  Is  stated  that  Belginm  has  obtained  a  concession  in  China,' to  the  nortti 
of  Tientsin  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Pei-ho  river.  Drainage  works  have  been  begun,  and 
the  plan  of  roads  to  be  made  has  been  drawn  up. 

Greece.— ^d^tf^— The  Budget  estimates  laid  before  the  Greek  Chamber,  February  20, 
1908,  put  the  revenue  at  119,406,501  drachma!,  and  the  expenditure  at  114,151,589  draohmai! 

PoRTUQAL.— The  Portuguese  Ministry  was  constituted  as  follows,  February  28 
1908  :— 

Premier  and  Minister  of  the  Interior.— E.  R.  H.  Ribelro. 

Foreign  Affairs.— 'W.  de  Lima. 

Finance.— T.  da  Souza. 

Jusiiee  and  Worship.— A.  Campos  Henriques. 

Far.— L.  A.  P.  Pinto. 

Marine  aid  CoIoni«t.— (General  SirR.  Gorjao,  K.C.B. 

Puhlie  WorkSt  Industry ,  and  C(mm«r(re.— Count  de  Paoo  Vieira. 

Sweden.- iron.— The  output  of  Iron  in  Sweden  in  the  year  1902,  compared  with  that 
in  1901,  is  given  as  follows  :— 


1001 


1902 


Pig-iron   . 
Bloom  and  bar  iron 
Bessemer  ingots 
Siemens-Martin  ingots 


Metric  tons 

528,375 

164,850 

77,281 

190,877 


Metric  tons 

524,400 

183,000 

85,200 

198,800 
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THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

The  British  Empire  consists  of  : — 

T.  Thb  United  Kingdom  op  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
n.  India,  the  Colonies,  Protectorates,  and  Dependencies. 

Eeigning  King  and  Emperor. 
Edward  VII.,  bom  Nov.  9,  1841,  son  of  Queen  Victoria  and 
Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha;  married  March  10, 
1863,  to  Princess  Alexandra,  eldest  daughter  of  King  Christian 
IX.  of  Denmark  ;  succeeded  to  the  crown  on  the  death  of  his 
mother,  January  22,  1901. 

Children  of  the  King. 

I.  George  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of  Cornwall  and 
York,  Duke  of  Rothsay  in  Scotland,  the  heir-apparent,  born 
June  3,  1865;  married  July  6,  1893,  to  Victoria  Mary, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Teck.  Offspring  : — (1)  Edward  Albert, 
bom  June  23,  1894;  (2)  Albert  Frederick,  born  December  14, 
1896  ;  (3)  Victoria  Alexandra,  bom  April  25,  1897  ;  (4)  Henry 
William,  bom  March  31,  1900;  (5)  George  Edward,  bom 
December  20,  1902. 

II.  Princess  Lauise,  bom  February  20,  1867  ;  married  July 
27,  1889,  to  the  Duke  of  Fife.  Offspring  :—(l)  Alexandra 
Victoria,  born  May  17,  1891 ;  (2)  Maud  Alexandra,  born  April 
3,  1893. 

HI.  Princess  Victoria  Alexandra,  bom  July  6,  1868. 
IV.  Princess  Maud  Charlotte,   bom   November   26,    1869  ; 
married  July  22,  1896,  to  Prince  Karl  of  Denmark. 

Brot/ier  and  Sisters  qf  t?ie  King. 

Princess  Victoria  (Empress  Frederick),  bom  Nov.  21,  1840  ;  married, 
Jan.  25,  1868,  to  Prince  Friedrich  Wilhelm  (Friedrich  I.  of  Germany),  eldest 
son  of  Wilhelm  I.,  German  Kmperor  and  King  of  Pnissia;  widow,  June  15, 
18S8  ;  died  August  5,  1901. 

Prince  Alfred,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  bom  August  6,  1844  ;  became  Duke 
of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha,  August  22,  1893  ;  married  January  28,  1874,  to 
the  Grand  Duchess  Marie  of  Russia,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Alexander 
IL;  died  July  80,  1900.     His  surviving  children  are:  (1)  Marie,  bom  Oct. 
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29,  1875 ;  married  Jan.  10,  1893,  to  Prince  Ferdinand  of  HohenzoUem- 
Sigmaringen,  Crown  Prince  of  Ronmania ;  (2)  Victoria,  bom  Nov.  25,  1876  ; 
married  April  19,  1894,  to  Ernst  Ludwig,  Grand  Dake  of  Hesse ;  the 
marriage  was  dissolved  December  21,  1901 ;  (8)  Alexandra,  bom  Sept.  1, 
1878 ;  married  April  20,  1896,  to  Prince  Ernst,  Hereditary  Prince  of 
Hohenlohe*Langenbnrg  ;  (4)  Beatrice,  bom  April  20,  1884. 

I.  Princess  HeUnay  born  May  25,  1846 ;  married,  July  5, 
1866,  to  Prince  Christian  of  ScMeswig-Holstein.  Offspring  : — 
Albert  John,  bom  Feb.  26,  1869  ;  Victoria,  bom  May  3,  1870 ; 
Louise  Auguste,  bom  Aug.  12,  1872,  married  to  Prince  Aribert 
of  Anhalt,  July  6,  1891 ;  the  marriage  was  dissolved  December 
13,  1900. 

II.  Princess  Louiaef  bom  March  18, 1848 ;  married  March  21, 
1871,  to  John,  Marquis  of  Lome,  who  became  Duke  of  Argyll, 
April  24,  1900. 

III.  Prince  Arthwr,  Duke  of  Connaught,  bom  May  1,  1850 ; 
married,  March  13,  1879,  to  Princess  Louise  of  Prussia,  bom 
July  25,  1860.  Offspring : — (1)  Margaret  Victoria,  bom  Jan. 
15,  1882 ;  (2)  Arthur,  born  Jan.  13,  1883 ;  (3)  Victoria,  bora 
March  17,  1886. 

Prince  Leopold,  Duke  of  Albany,  bom  1853  ;  married,  1882,  to  Princess 
Helena  of  Waldeck  ;  died,  1884  ;  left  two  children,  Alice,  bom  February  25, 
1888 ;  andOharles  Edwaid,  Duke  of  Albany,  now  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  and 
Gotha,  bom  July  19,  1884. 

IV.  Princess  JBecUrioe,  bom  April  14,  1867 ;  married,  July 
23,  1885,  to  Prince  Henry  (died  January  20,  1896),  third  son  of 
Prince  Alexander  of  Hesse.  Offspring  : — (1)  Alexand^  Albert, 
bom  Nov.  23, 1886 ;  (2)  Victoria  Eug6nie,  bom  Oct.  24,  1887  ; 
(3)  Leopold  Arthur  Louis,  bom  May  21,  1889;  (4)  Maurice 
Victor  Donald,  bom  October  3,  1891. 

Couaifu  of  the  late  Queen, 

I.  Prince  Ernest  August,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  bora  Sept.  21,  1845,  the 
gnndson  of  Duke  Ernest  August  of  Cumberiand,  fifth  son  of  KingQeorge  III.  ; 
married,  December  21, 1878,  to  Princess  Thyra  of  Denmark,  bom  September  29, 
1853.     Offspring :  2  sons  and  8  daughters. 

II.  Prince  George,  Duke  of  Cambridge,  bora  March  26,  1819,  the  son  of 
Duke  Adolph  of  Cambridge,  sixth  son  of  King  Qeoi;ge  III.  ;  field-marshal 
in  the  British  army  (commander-in-chief  till  1895). 

III.  Princess  Augusta,  sister  of  the  preceding,  bora  July  19,  1822  ; 
married  June  28, 1848,  to  Grand  Duke  FriedricnWilhelm  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 

The  King's  legal  title  rests  on  the  statute  of  12  &  13  Will. 
III.  c.  3,  by  which  the  succession  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  was  settled  on  the  Princess  Sophia  of  Hanover  and 
the  '  heirs  of  her  body,  being  Protestants.'  By  proclamation  of 
November  4,  1901,  under  the  Royal  Titles  Act,  1901,  the  title 
is  declared  to  be  **  Edward  VII.,'  by  the  Grace  of  Gcd  of  the 
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United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  of  the  British 
Dominions  beyond  the  Seas  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith, 
Emperor  of  India." 

Provision  is  made  for  the  support  of  the  Roral  honseliold  by  the  settlement  of  the  Civil 
List  MOD  after  the  commencement  of  each  wiign.    Formerly  hereditary  Crown  revenues 
fh>m  land,  excise  duties,  and  other  sources,  supplemented  by  revenues  speci^ly  assign jd 
^  PwUaient,  were  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Royid  household  and  also  to  the 
gLSal  S^  aiministition  of  the  country.    Over  the  expenditure  of  tiiis  money  Parlia- 
SSSVxercised  no  direct  control  until,  in  17«0.  George  ift.  surrendered  the  greater  part 
S^e  hereditary  revenues  in  England  and  agreed  to  acoeot,  instead,  a  Civil  List  of 
Soo  OOOLDer  annum.    The  Civil  List  was  from  time  to  time  relieved  of  many  civil  <*aMes, 
but  ite  aiSount  proved  insufficient.    Besides  annually  paying  the  stipulated  sum  wWcfi  In 
irr7wMincreasedto900.000J..and  by  1816  had  risen  to  1,808,7801.  per  annum,  Fariia- 
S^ItrSSiSS^i^  of  George  Ill^paid  Civil  List  debt  to  toe  amount  of  8.898.0001 
Sadd^onto  the  Civil  List  for  England,  George  III.  enjoyed  the  hereditary  revenues  of 
boto  Gotland  and  Ireland,  unsurrendered.    Gewige  IV    (1820)  having  sumndered  most 
ofSfihereditary  revenues  of  England  and  Ireland,  the  civil  charges  on  the  Civil  List  were 
^SSrSiS^  «d  the  allowance  was  fixed  at  860,0001   for>nglwid  and  260.0001.  for 
SeSnd.  the  hereditaryrevenues  of  Scotland  (vmsmrendered)  being  to  the  aver^amount 
rf  109,0001.    William  U.  (1880X  having  wirrendcred  the  hereditaryrevenues  of  EngUnd, 
SoS^d,  and  Irehmd,  thi  burdens  on  the  Civil  List  were  almost  all  removed  and  the 
wnuS^Slowance  waTflxed  at  610.000/.    On  similar  conditions  Queen  Victorla^B  Civil  List 
n^Twas  fixed  at  885,0001.,  tree  of  all  changes  lor  the  puWic  service.    By  Act  of  1 
Sm    VII    c  4  Wuly  2,  1901).  the  Civil  List  of  the  King,  after  the   usual  surrender  of 
hSediW  revenuei,  S  fixed  at  470.0001.,  of  which  110  OOpi.  is  appropriated  to  the  privy 
nSeoftoe  King  and  Queen,  126,800/.  for  salariw  of  the  Roval  >»ousehold  and  retired 
^^i^ces,  193.M01.  for  household  expenses.  3OOO/.  for  works.  18,000^  for  alms  wd 
SJnwS^  md  8  oboi.  remains  unappropriated.    The  Civil  List  Act,  1901,  also  provides  for 
^^iitfof  T^STduring  the  ^ent  reign  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  of  lO.MOi.  to 
Se  iSrinccss  of  Wales,  or  30.0001.  to  the  Princess  if  she  should  survive  the  Prince. 
Tto  «Sm  the  three  daughters  of  the  King  there  is  mnted  an  annuity  of  6.0001., 
Sd  toOueen  Alexandra,  in  the  event  of  her  surviving  the  King,  an  annuity  of  70,0001. 
rq^i  T^nt  Ttensions  may  be  granted,  but  are  not  chargeable  on  the  sum  paid  for  the 
cSSl  Ltet^AuX^paymeStoiSv  charged  on  the  ConsoUdated  Fund,  into  which  the 
nimrndfired  hereditary  revenues  are  carried     The  King  hss  paid  to  him  the  revenues  of 
^^^iS^l^^^  y^^icli  in  the  year  1901  amounted  to  90.447/.,  and  the  payment 
nadfi  to  Us  Majesty  for  the  year  was  61,000L 

(fta  Uie  Consolidated  Fund  are  charged  likewise  the  following  sums  allowed  to  membera 
Af  the  roval  family :— 26,0001.  a  year  to  the  Duke  of  Connaught ;  6,000L  to  Princess 
^iriBtian  of  SchleswiR-Hoistein  ;  6,000/.  to  Princess  Louise,  Duchess  of  AigyU ;  6,000/.  to 
PrSc«MH[enryfBeatrice)of  Battenberg;  8,000/.  to  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Mecklenburg- 
SS1S;  IMOOi.  to  George,  Duke  of  Cambridge;  and  0,000/.  to  Princess  Helena  of 

^*TnM  Heir'Apparent  has  an  income  flrom  the  revenues  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  which 
in  the  year  lOOlwere  128,810/.,  the  sum  paid  to  the  Prince  being  78,989/. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  sovereigns  and  sovereign  rulers 
of  Great  Britain,  with  date  of  their  accession,  from  the  union  of 
the  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland : — 

Haute  of  SttMrL 

James  1 1603 

Charles  1 1«25 

CammonwecUth. 
Ptaliamentary  Executive  •  1649 

Protectorate     .        .        •        -1653 

House  of  Stuart, 

Charles  II 1660 

James  II 1686 

House  rf  Stuart  Orange. 
William  and  Mary    .                 •  1689 
William  III 16»4 


House  of  Stuart, 
Amie 1702 


House  of  Hanover. 

George  1.  .        .        .        .        .  1714 

George  II 1727 

George  III 1760 

George  IV 1820 

William  IV 1880 

Victoria              .         .         .         .1837 
RdwardVIl 1901 
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1.  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 

AND  IRELAND. 

Constitution  and  Government. 

I.  Imperial  and  Central. 

The  supreme  legislative  power  of  the  British  Empire  is  by  its 
Constitution  given  to  Parliament.  Parliament  is  summoned  by 
the  writ  of  the  sovereign  issued  out  of  Chancery,  by  advice  of  the 
Privy  Council,  at  least  thirty-five  days  previous  to  its  assembling. 
On  a  vacancy  occurring  in  the  House  of  Commons  whilst  Parlia- 
ment is  sitting,  a  writ  for  the  election  of  a  new  member  is  issued 
upon  motion  in  the  House.  If  the  vacancy  occurs  during  the 
recess,  the  writ  is  issued  at  the  instance  of  the  Speaker. 

It  has  become  customary  of  late  for  Parliaments  to  meet  in 
annual  session  extending  from  the  middle  of  February  to  about 
the  end  of  August.  Every  session  must  end  with  a  prorogation, 
and  by  it  all  Bills  which  have  not  been  passed  during  the  session 
fall  to  the  ground.  The  royal  proclamation  which  summons 
Parliamei\}>  in  order  to  proceed  to  bvisiness  must  be  issued  fourteen 
days  before  the  time  of  meeting.  A  dissolution  is  the  civil  death 
of  Parliament ;  it  may  occtu*  by  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  or,  as 
is  most  usual,  during  the  recess,  by  proclamation,  or  finally  by 
lapse  of  time,  the  statutory  limit  of  the  duration  of  the  existence 
of  any  Parliament  being  seven  years.  Formerly,  on  the  demise 
of  the  sovereign  Parlianient  stood  dissolved  by  the  fact  thereof  ; 
but  this  was  altered  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  to  the  effect  of 
postponing  the  dissolution  till  six  mouths  after  the  accession  of 
the  new  sovereign,  while  the  Reform  Act  of  1867  settled  that  the 
Parliament  '  in  being  at  any  future  demise  of  the  Crown  shall 
not  be  determined  by  such  demise.' 

The  present  form  of  Parliament,  as  divided  into  two  Houses 
of  Legislature,  the  Lords  and  the  Commons,  dates  from  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  House  of  Lords  consists  of  peers  who  hold  their  seats — 
(1)  by  hereditary  right;  (2)  by  creation  of  the  sovereign; 
(3)  by  virtue  of  .office— English  bishops;  (4)  by-election  for 
life — Irish  peers ;  (5)  by  election  for  duration  of  Parliament — 
Scottish  peers. 

The  number  of  names  on  the  *  Roll '  was  401  in  1830  ;  448  in 
1850 ;  458  in  1860;  503  in  1877  ;  592  in  1901 ;  590  in  1902. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  hereditary  peerages  were  created  in  the 
last  century.  Excluding  the  royal  and  ecclesiastical  peerages, 
the  4  oldest  existing  peerages  in  the  House  of  Lords  date  from 
the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  while  5  go  back  to  the 
fourteenth  and  7  to  the  fifteenth  century.     There  are,  besides,  10 
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peeresses  of  the  United  Kingdom  iu  their  own  right,  and  2  Scotch 
peeresses,  and  18  Scotch  and  61  Irish  peers  who  are  not  peers  of 
Parliament. 

The  House  of  Commons  has  consisted,  since  49  Hen. 
ILL,  of  knights  of  the  shire,  or  representatives  of  counties ;  of 
citizens,  or  representatives  of  cities ;  and  of  burgesses  or  repre- 
sentatives of  boroughs,  all  of  whom  vote  together.  To  the  House 
of  (Jommons,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  1.,  37  counties  and  166 
boroughs  each  returned  two  representatives  ;  but  at  the  accession 
of  Henry  YIII.  the  total  number  of  constituencies  was  only  147. 
The  additions  from  Edward  YI.  to  Charles  II.  were  almost 
entirely  of  borough  members.  In  the  fourth  Parliament  of 
Charles  I.,  the  number  of  places  in  England  and  Wales  for  which 
returns  were  made,  exclusive  of  counties,  amounted  to  210  ;  and 
in  the  time  of  the  Stuarts,  the  total  number  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  about  500.  At  the  union  of  the 
English  and  Scottish  Parliaments  in  1707,  45  representatives  of 
Scotland  were  added  ;  and  at  the  union  of  the  British  and  Irish 
Parliaments  in  1801,  100  representatives  of  Ireland.  The 
average  number  of  members  was  then  about  650. 

By  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  the  number  of  English  county 
constituencies  was  increased  from  52  to  82 ;  56  boroughs,  con- 
taining a  population  of  less  than  2,000  each,  were  totally 
disfranchised,  and  31  other  boroughs,  of  less  than  4,000  each, 
were  required  to  send  one  representative  instead  of  two.  On  the 
other  hand,  22  new  boroughs  acquired  the  right  to  return  two 
members,  and  24  to  return  one  member.  In  Scotland  the  town 
members  were  increased  from  15  to  23 — making  53  in  all ;  while 
the  Irish  representatives  were  increased  from  100  to  103. 

The  next  great  change  in  the  constituency  of  the  House  of 
Conunons,  was  made  by  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867-68.  By  this 
Act  England  and  Wales  were  allotted  493  members  and  Scotland 
60,  while  the  number  for  Ireland  remained  unaltered,  and  house- 
hold sufbrage  was  conferred  on  boroughs  in  England  and 
Scotland.  A  still  greater  reform  was  effected  by  the  Repre- 
sentation of  the  People  Act  1884,  and  the  Redistribution  of  Seats 
Act,  1885.  The  former  introduced  a  *  service  franchise,'  extend- 
ing to  householders  and  lodgers  in  counties  the  suffrages  which  in 
1867  had  been  conferred  upon  householders  and  lodgers  in 
borotiffhs,  and  placed  the  three  Kingdoms  on  a  footing  of  equality 
as  regards  electoral  qualifications ;  while  the  latter  made  a  new 
division  of  the  United  Kingdom  into  county  and  borough  con- 
stituencies, and  raised  the  total  number  of  members  to  670, 
England  receiving  6  new  members,  and  Scotland  12. 

The   number  of   members  and    of   registered    electors   for 
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England  aud  Wales,  Scotland  .and  Ireland  respectively,  in  1902 
was  as  follows  : — 


— 

CODMTIBS. 

BORODOHS. 

UNiTBRsmn. 

TotaIm 

Members 

Electors 

Members 

Electors 

Members 

Electors 

Members 

Electors 

England . 
Sootlstid. 
Ireland  . 

258 
89 
85 

3,097,516 
889.404 
597,676 

287 
81 
16 

2,848,840 
295,772 
119,491 

5 
2 
2 

17,875 
20,027 
4,492 

495 
72 
108 

5,464,281 
705,208 
721,659 

877      |4,084,596 

284       2,764,108 

9 

42.894 

C70 

6,891,093 

Thus  about  one-sixth  of  the  population  are  electors. 
The  number  of  those  voting  as  *  Illiterates/  and   the  total 
votes  recorded  in  1895,  were  as  follows  : — 


—                            England 

Scotland 

Irolaud 

United  Kingdom 

Illiterates     .        .        .          28,521 
Total  votes  polled  being     3, 190, 826 

4,062 
447,591 

40,857 
220,506 

72,940 
3,858,928 

All  elections  for  members  of  Parliament  must  be  by  secret 
vote  by  ballot,  an  Act  being  passed  annually  to  this  effect. 

No  one  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  can  be  a  member  of 
Parliament.  All  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  ministers 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  Boman  Catholic  clergymen  are 
disqualified  from  sitting  as  members  ;  all  Government  contractors, 
and  all  sheriffs  and  returning  officers  for  the  localities  for  which 
they  act,  are  disqualified  both  from  voting  and  from  sitting  as 
members.  No  English  or  Scottish  peer  can  be  elected  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  non-representative  Irish  peers  are  eligible. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  duration  of  Parliaments  of  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  : — 


Reign 

Parliament 

When  met 

When  dissolved 

Existed 

Victoria       .         .1        1st 

11  Sept.  1837 

23  June  1841 

Y.   M.     D. 

3     9  12 

i        2nd 

19  Aug.  1841 

23  July  1847 

5  11     4 

3rd 

21  Sept  1847 

1  July  1852 

4     9  10 

i        4th 

20  Aug.  1852 

21  Mar.  1857 

4     7     1 

;        5th 

30  April  1857 

31  May  1859 

23  April  1859 

1  11  23 

1        6th 

6  July  1865 

6     16 

7th 

15  Aug.  1865 

11  Nov.  1868 

3    2  27 

8th 

10  Dec.  1868 

26  Jan.  1874 

6     1  16 

9th 

6  Mar.  1874 

24  Mar.  1880 

6    0  19 

10th 

29  April  1880 

18  Nov.  1885 

5    6  20 

/ 

nth 

12  Jan.  1886 

26  June  1886 

0     5  14 

12th 

6  Aug.  1886 

28  June  1892 

5  10  28 

13th 

4  Aug.  1892 

24  July  1895 

2  11  20 

14th 

12  Aug.  1895 

25  Sept.  1900 

6     1  13 

15th 

3  Deo.  1900 
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CONSTITUTION   AND  GOVERNMENT 

The  executive  government  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is 
vested  nominally  in  the  Crown ;  but  practically  in  a  committee  of 
Ministers,  commonly  called  the  Cabinet,  whose  existence  is  de- 
pendent on  the  possession  of  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  member  of  the  Cabinet  who  fills  the  position  of  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  is,  as  a  rule,  the  chief  of  the  Ministry.  It  is  on 
the  Premier's  recommendation  that  his  colleagues  are  appointed  ; 
and  he  dispenses  the  greater  portion  of  the  patronage  of  the 
Crown. 

The  present  Cabinet  consists  of  the  following  members : 

1.  Prime  Minister,  Lord  Privy  Seal  and  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, — 
fiiffht  Hon.  Arthur  J.  Baffour,  bom  1848  ;  educated  at  Eton  and  Trinity 
College^  Cambridge ;  Private  Secretary  to  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  1878-80,  at 
Berlin  Ck>n^res8;  M.P.  for  Hertford,  1879;  for  Manchester  East,  1885; 
President  of  Locisd  Govemment  Board,  1885  ;  Secretary  for  Scotland,  1886  ; 
admitted  to  Cabinet,  November,  1886  ;  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  1887- 
1891 ;  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  November,  1891,  to  August,  1892 ;  and 
again  June  25,  1895  ;  Prime  Minister,  July  12,  1902 ;  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
July  14,  1902. 

2.  Lord  President  of  the  Council. — Bight  Hon.  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
bom  1883 ;  succeeded  to  the  title,  1891 ;  educated  at  Trinitv  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  M.P.  for  North  Lancashire,  1857  ;  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  1863  ; 
Postmaster-General,  1868  ;  M.P.  for  Radnor,  1869  ;  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, 1871 ;  M.P.  for  North-East  Lancashire,  1880 ;  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  1880  ;  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  1882  ;  M.P.  for  the  Roesendale 
division  of  Lancashire,  1885.     Present  appointment,  June  25,  1895. 

8.  Lord  Sigh  Chancellor, — ^Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Halsbury  (formerly  Sir 
Hardinge  S.  Giffard),  bom  1825  ;  educated  at  Merton  College,  Oxford  ;  called 
to  the  Bar  (Inner  Temple),  1850;  Solicitor-General,  1875  ;  M.P.  for  Laun- 
ceston,  1877 ;  Lord  Chancellor,  November,  1885,  to  Februaiy,  1886,  and 
again,  August,  1886,  to  August,  1892.  Present  appointment,  June  25, 
1895. 

4.  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, — Right  Hon.  the  Marouis  of 
Lansdaume,  bom  1845  ;  succeeded  to  title,  1866  ;  educated  at  Eton  and  Balliol 
College,  Oxford  ;  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  1868  ;  Under-Secretary  for  War, 
1872;  Under-Secretary  for  India,  May  to.  July,  1880;  Governor-General  of 
Canada,  1883-1888 ;  Governor-General  of  India,  1888-1893  ;  Secretaiy  for 
War,  June,  1895,  to  November,  1900.  Present  appointment,  November,  1900. 

5.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,^BAgh.t  Hon.  C.  T.  Ritchie,  born  1838  ; 
M.P.  for  the  Tower  Hamlets,  1874 ;  for  the  St  George's  division  of  the  Tower 
Hamlets,  1885-1892  ;  for  Croydon  since  1895  ;  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty, 
1885 ;  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  1886  ;  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  June,  1895  ;  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
November,  1900.     Present  appointment,  Au^t,  1902. 

6.  Secretary  of  Slate  for  the  Colonies. — Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
bom  1886  ;  educated  at  University  College  School,  London  ;  Mayor  of  Bir- 
mingham, 1878-1876 ;  Chairman  of  the  Birmingham  School  Board,  1874- 
1876  ;  M.P.  for  Birmingham,  1876  ;  for  West  Birmingham,  1885 ;  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  1880-1885 ;  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
February  to  April,  1886  ;  one  of  the  Commissioners  to  Washington  on  North 
American  Fisheries,  1887.     Present  appointment,  June  25,  1895. 
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7.  Secretary  of  StaU  for  fTar.— Right  Hon.  W.  St  J.  F.  Brodrick, 
bom  1856 ;  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford;  M.P.  for  West  Surrey,  1880-85, 
and  for  South- West  Surrey  since  1886  ;  Financial  Secretary  to  the  War 
Office,  1886-92;  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  War,  1896-98;  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  1898-1900.  Present  appointment, 
November,  1900. 

8.  Secretary  of  Slate  for  India. — Right  Hon.  Lord  Oeorge  Hamilton, 
born  1845  ;  educated  at  Harrow ;  M.P.  for  Middlesex,  1868  ;  for  Ealing,  1885  ; 
Firat  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  1885-86  ;  and  again,  1886-1892.  Present  ap- 
pointment,  June  28,  1895. 

9.  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. — Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Selbonie,  born 
1859;  educated  at  Oxford;  M.P.  for  East  Hants  1885-92,  and  for  West 
Edinburgh,  1892-95  ;  succeeded  to  the  peerage,  1895  ;  Under-Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  1895-1900.  Present  appointment,  November, 
1900. 

10.  President  of  the  Local  Oovemment  Board, — Right  Hon.  W.  H. 
Long,  bom  1854  ;  educated  at  Harrow  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford  ;  M.P.  for 
North  Wilts,  1880  ;  and  for  the  Devizes  division,  1885  ;  Parliamentary  Secre- 
tary to  the  Local  Government  Board,  1886-1892 ;  M.P.  for  West  Derby 
division  of  Liverpool,  1898  ;  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  1895- 
1900.     Present  appointment,  November,  1900. 

11.  President  of  the  Board  of  jTrorf^. —Right  Hon.  Gerald  Balfour, 
born  1853  ;  educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge ;  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  1895-1900;  M.P.  for  Leeds  since  1885.  Present 
appointment,  November,  1900. 

12.  Chitf  Secretary  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland. — Right  Hon. 
George  Wyndham,  born  1863 ;  educated  at  Eton  ;  lieutenant  in  the  Cold- 
stream Guards,  1883-1885;  M.P.  for  Dover  since  1889;  Under-Secretary 
for  War,  1898  ;  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  1900  ; 
entered  the  Cabinet,  August,  1902. 

18.  L(n'd  Chancellor  of  Ireland. — Right  Hon.  Lord  Ashbourne  (formerly 
Mr.  Edward  Gibson) ;  bora  1837 ;  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin ; 
called  to  the  Irish  Bar,  1860  ;  M.P.  for  Dublin  UniversiQr,  1876  ;  Attorney- 
General  for  Ireland,  1877 ;  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  June,  1885,  to 
February,  1886,  and  again,  August,  1886,  to  August,  1892.  Present  appoint- 
ment, June  28,  1895. 

14.  Secretary  for  Scotland. — Right  Hon.  Lord  BaHfowr  of  Burleigh,  born 
1849 ;  assumed  restored  title,  1869  ;  educated  at  Eton  and  Oriel  College, 
Oxford ;  is  a  Representative  Peer  for  Scotland ;  Parliamentary  Secretary  to 
the  Board  of  Trade,  1888.    Present  appointment,  June  28,  1896. 

16.  Secretary  of  Stale  for  the  Home  Department. — Right  Hon.  A.  Akers- 
Douglas,  born  1851 ;  educated  at  Eton  and  University  College,  Oxford ;  called 
to  the  Bar  (Inner  Temple),  1874 ;  M.P.  for  East  Kent,  1880  to  1886 ;  and 
for  the  St  Augustine's  division  of  Kent  since  1885  ;  Patronage  Secretary  to 
the  Treasury,  1885-1886,  and  again,  1886-1892  ;  First  Commissioner  of 
Works,  1895.     Present  appointment,  August,  1902. 

16.  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.— Bight  Hon.  R.  W.  Hanbury, 
born  1845  ;  educated  at  Rugby  and  Oxford ;  M.P.  for  Tamworth,  1872-78, 
for  North  Staffordshire,  1878-80,  and  for  Preston  since  1886 ;  Financial 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  1896-1900.  Present  appointment,  November, 
1900. 

17.  President  of  the  Board  of  Education. — Right  Hon.  the  Marquis  of 
Londonderry,  born  1852;  M.P.  for  County  Down,  1878-84;  succeeded  to 
the  peerage,  1884  ;  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  1886-89  ;  Chairman  of  the 
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liondon  School  Board,  1895-97 ;  Postmaster-Oeneral,  November,  1900. 
Present  appointment,  Angnst,  1902. 

18.  PnstmMter-Oeneral. — Bight  Hon.  Joseph  Austen  Chamberlain,  born 
1868  ;  educated  at  Rugby  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  M.P.  for  East 
Worcestershire  since  1892;  Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  1895  ;  Financial 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  1900.     Present  appointment,  August,  1902. 

Not  in  the  Cabinet  are  : — 

The  Lord-I.ieutenarU  of  Ireland. — Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Dudley. 

The  Chancellor  qf  the  Lhtchy  of  LaruMster. — Bight  Hon.  Sir  W.  H. 
IFalrond,  Bart 

Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury. — W.  Hayes  Fisher. 

Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Treasury. — Sir  A.  j4 eland- ffood,  Bart. 

Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Hoard  of  Education. — Sir  W.  B.  Anson, 
Bart. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  heads  of  the  Administrations  of  Great  Britain 
since  1841  :— 

Heads  of  Dates  of 

Administrations.  Appointment 

W.  K  Gladstone   .  Dec.  9,  1868 

Benjamin  Disraeli.  Feb.  21,  1874 

W.  E.  Gladstone   .  April  28,  1880 

Marquis  of  Salisbury  June  24,  1 885 

W.  E.  Gladstone  .  Feb.  6,  1886 

Marquis  of  Salisbury  August  8,  1886 
W.  E.  Gladstone  .    August  15, 1892 

Earl  of  Rosebery    .  March  5,  1894 

Marquis  of  Salisbury  June  25,  1895 

A.  J.  Balfour       .     July  12,  1902 


Heads  of 

Dates  of 

Administrations. 

Appointment 

Sir  Bobert  Peel 

.  Aug.  80, 

1841 

Lord  John  Bussell 

July  6. 

1846 

Earl  of  Derby 

Feb.  26, 

1852 

Earl  of  Aberdeen    . 

Dec.  27, 

1852 

Viscount  Palmerston  Feb.  8, 

1855 

Earl  of  Derby 

Feb.  22, 

1858 

Viscount  Palmerston  June  17, 

1859 

Earl  RusseU  . 

Oct. 

1865 

Eari  of  Derby 

July  6, 

1866 

Benjamin  Disraeli. 

Feb.  28, 

1868 

II.  Local  Government, 

England  and  Wales. — In  each  county  the  Crown  is  represented  by  a 
Lord- Lieutenant,  who  is  generally  also  eusios  rotulorum,  or  keeper  of  the 
recordR.  He  usually  nominates  persons  whom  he  considers  fit  and  proper 
persons  to  be  justices  of  the  peace  for  his  county,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  His  duties  however  are  almost  nominal.  There  is  also  a 
iherifif,  who  represents  the  executive  of  the  Crown,  an  under-sheriff,  a  clerk 
of  the  peace,  coroners,  who  are  appointed  and  paid  by  the  Countjr  Councils, 
and  other  officers.  The  licensing  of  persons  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors,  and 
the  administration  of  the  criminal  law — except  that  which  d^s  with  some 
of  the  graver  offences— is  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrates.  For  the  purposes 
of  local  government  England  and  Wales  are  divided  into  sixty-two  admini- 
strative counties,  includmg  the  county  of  London,  which  differ  in  area  from 
the  geographical  counties. 

For  each  administrative  county  there  is  a  popularly-elected  Council, 
called  a  County  Council,  who  co-ont  a  prescribed  number  of  aldermen,  either 
from  their  own  body  or  from  outside  it.  Aldermen  are  elected  for  six  years, 
half  of  them  retiring  every  third  year.  A  councillor  is  elected  for  three 
years.  The  jurisdicrion  of  the  County  Councils  extend  to  (1)  making  of 
iounty  and  police  rates  ;  (2)  borrowing  of  money  ;  (3)  suprvision  of  county 
treasoier  ;  (4)  management  of  county  halls  and  other  buildings ;  (5)  licensing 
of  houses  for  music  and  dancing,  and  of  racecourses ;  (6)  maintenance  and 
inanagement  of  pauper  lunatic  asylums  ;  (7)  maintenance  of  reformatorv  and 
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industrial  schools;  (8)  management  of  bridges  and  main  roads;  (9)  regu- 
lation of  fees  of  inspectors,  analysts,  and  other  officers ;  (10)  control  of  officers 
paid  out  of  the  county  rate  ;  (11)  coroner's  salary,  fees,  and  district ;  (12) 
Parliamentaiy  polling  districts  and  registration ;  (18)  contagious  diseases  of 
animals,  and  various  other  matters.  The  control  of  the  county  police  is 
vested  in  a  standing  joint  committee  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  magis- 
trates and  members  of  the  County  Council.  The  London  police  are  however 
under  the  control  of  the  Home  Secretary. 

The  administrative  counties,  with  the  exception  of  the  County  of  London, 
are  subdivided  into  *  County  Districts '  which  are  either  *  Urban '  or  Rural, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Generally  speaking,  an  urban  district  comprises  a  town 
or  a  small  area  more  or  less  closely  populated,  and  a  rural  district  takes  in 
several  country  parishes.  Women  may  be  elected  to  District  Councils,  but 
may  not  sit  on  County  Councils  ;  and  the  chairman  of  a  District  Council  is, 
unless  a  woman,  a  magistrate  for  the  county  by  virtue  of  his  office.  The 
District  Councils  administer  the  Public  Health  and  Highway  Acts,  and  also 
exercise  some  powers  formerly  exercised  by  the  justices  out  of  session. 

In  every  civil  parish  in  a  *  rural  district '  there  is  a  Parish  Meeting, 
at  which  every  parochial  elector  may  attend  and  vote.  In  such  parishes 
of  over  300  inhabitants  there  is  in  addition  a  Parish  Council.  iS^  these 
latter  bodies  ;has  been  transferred  all  the  civil  powers  of  the  old  Vestries, 
including  the  election  of  overseers,  and  in  addition  very  considerable 
powers  over  charities,  allotments,  and  other  public  matters.  Where  there  is 
no  Parish  Council  some  of  these  powers,  including  the  appointment  of  the 
overseers,  are  exercised  by  the  Parish  Meeting.  Urban  District  Councils  can, 
by  petitioning  the  Local  Government  Board— which  is  the  supieme  Local 
Government  authority— obtain  part  or  all  of  the  powers  of  a  Parish  Council. 
Only  Parish  Meeting  may  have  power  to  adopt  the  Public  Libraries  Acts! 
the  Baths  and  Washhouses  Acts,  the  Lighting  and  Watching  Acts,  the  Burials 
Acts,  and  the  Public  Improvements  Acts. 

Under  the  London  Government  Act,  1899,  the  whole  of  the  administrative 
County  of  London,  exclusive  of  the  City,  has  been  divided  into  boroughs,  28 
in  number,  each  with  a  mayor,  aldermen,  and  councillors.  The  firet  election 
was  held  on  November  1,  1900,  and  the  borough  councils  have,  with  some 
additions  and  some  limitations,  taken  over  the  powers  and  duties,  property 
and  liabilities  of  the  vestries  which  ceased  to  exist  on  the  day  of  the  first 
meeting  of  the  new  councib. 

In  all  the  great  towns,  including  the  county  boroughs,  local  business  is 
administered  by  a  municipal  Corporation,  which  derives  its  authority  from  a 
charter  granted  by  the  Crown.  In  1836  the  municipalities  of  the  countiy 
were  completely  reorganised.  A  municipal  Corporation  consists  of  the  mayor 
aldermen,  and  burgesses,  and  acts  through  a  Council  elected  by  the  burgesses 
—practically  by  the  ratepayere.  The  councillore  serve  for  three  years,  one- 
third  retiring  annually  ;  the  aldermen  are  elected  by  the  Council,  and  the 
mayor,  who  serves  for  one  year,  also  by  the  Council.  A  municipal  Corporation 
has  practically  all  the  powera  of  an  i^rban  district  council,  in  addition  to  the 
privuege  of  electing  a  mayor  and  corporation,  and  in  some  cases  municipal 
borougns  have  a  separate  commission  of  the  peace  and  maintain  their  own 
police  force.  As  to  Poor  Law  and  School  Board  adminiBtration,  see  '  Pauperism ' 
and  'Instruction.' 

Scotland.— By  the  Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1894,  a  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  for  Scotland  was  constituted.  It  consists  of  the  Secretaiy  for 
Scotland  as  President,  the  Solicitor  General  of  Scotiand,  the  Under  Secretary 
for  Scotland,  and  other  three  members  nominated  by  the  Crown.  The  Local 
Government  Act  which  was  passed  for  Scotland  in  1889  foHewed  !■  its  main 
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outlines  the  English  Act  of  the  preTions  year.  The  powers  of  local  administra- 
tion in  connties  formerly  exercised  by  the  Commiraioners  of  Supply  and  Road 
Trastees  were  either  wholly  or  in  part  transferred  to  the  new  Conncils,  which 
took  over  their  duties  and  responsibilities  in  1890.  The  Act  of  1894  provided 
that  a  Paridi  Council  should  be  established  in  eyer^  parish  to  take  tne  place 
of  the  Parochial  Boards  and  to  exercise  powers  similar  to  those  of  the  Parish 
Councils  in  England.  Municipal  bodies  exist  in  the  towns  of  Scotland,  as 
in  tiiose  of  England,  but  instead  of  their  magistrates  being  called  aldermen, 
they  are  called  bailies,  and  instead  of  their  chief  magistrates  being  called 
mayors  they  are  called  provosts.  There  are  in  Scotland  nve  kinds  of  burghs— 
(1)  Buighs  of  barony ;  (2)  Burghs  of  regality  (no  practical  distinction  between 
these  two) ;  the  councils  of  tbese  two  classes  of  burghs  ceased  to  exist  in 
1893  by  statutory  enactment ;  (8)  Royal  Burghs,  representatives  of  which 
meet  together  annually  in  a  collective  corporate  character,  as  the  '  Convention 
of  Royid  Burghs,'  for  the  transaction  of  business ;  (4)  Parliamentary  Burghs, 
which  possess  statutory  constitutions  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  Royal 
Burghs ;  (5)  Police  Burehs,  constituted  under  the  Burffh  Police  (Scotland 
Act,  1892,  in  which  tne  local  authority  are  the  Police  Commissioners. 
These  two  latter  burghs,  by  Acts  passed  m  1879  and  1895,  are  enabled  to 
send  representatives  to  the  convention. 

Ireland. — The  principal  county  authority  for  local  government  has  hither- 
to been  the  grand  jury,  appointed  under  the  Act  6  &  7  WilL  IV.  c  116  ;  but, 
by  the  LocalGovemment  (Ireland)  Act,  1898,  provision  was  made  fortheesta- 
blishment  of  popularly  elected  councils  for  counties  and  districts.  The 
councillors  are  elected  for  three  years,  and  the  first  council  in  each 
county  and  district  may  choose  additional  members  to  hold  office  till  the  next 
biennial  election.  The  councils  have  taken  over  the  administrative  business 
formerly  managed  by  the  grand  juries  and  presentment  sessions,  especially 
the  boffluess  rmating  to  poor  rates,  roads,  asylums,  hospitals,  and  public 
health,  while  tlie  appointment  of  coroners  is  also  made  over  to  them.  The 
cities  of  Dublin,  Belfast,  Cork,  Limerick,  Londonderry,  and  Waterford, 
which  already  possessed  representative  councils,  are  made  county  boroughs, 
and  are  exempt  from  some  of  the  special  provisions  of  the  Act.  Urban  sanitary 
authorities  have  become  urban  district  councils,  and  for  rural  polling  districts 
district  councils  have  been  created,  the  councillors,  urban  and  rural,  oeing  the 
guardians  in  their  districts.  Tlie  towns  are  partly  corporate  and  partly 
governed  by  Commissioners.  Certain  boroughs  have  a  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
councillors,  whose  powers  are  renilated  by  8  &  4  Vict  c  108.  The  ordinary 
affiurs  of  the  borough,  such  as  lighting,  watching,  and  cleansing,  are  adminis- 
tered by  the  Council,  which  has  power  to  levy  rates  for  these  purposes.  In 
such  towns  as  have  no  charter  of  incorporation,  the  local  afiBnirs  are  adminis- 
tered by  a  body  of  Commissioners,  who  have  powers  generally  to  discharge 
the  usual  municipal  functions,  and  are  empowered  to  levy  rates  to  defray  the 
cost  of  administration.  Such  towns,  having  over  1,500  inhabitants,  may  be 
constituted  urban  sanitary  districts. 

The  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Channel  Islands  are  not  bound  by  Acts  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  unless  specially  mentioned.  The  Isle  of  Man  is 
administered  in  accordance  with  its  own  laws  by  the  Court  of  Tynwald,  con- 
sisting of  the  Governor,  appointed  by  the  Crown ;  the  Council  for  Public 
Affairs,  composed  chieflv  of  ecclesiastical  and  judicial  dignitaries  appointed 
by  the  Crown  ;  and  the  House  of  Keys,  a  representative  assembly  of  24 
members  chosen  on  a  property  qualification  for  7  years  by  the  6  *  sheadings ' 
or  local  subdivisions,  and  'tne  4  municipalities.  The  Channel  Islands  are 
administered  according  to  their  own  laws  and  customs,  each  by  a  Lieut.- 
Governor,  with  judiciiS  and  other  functionaries ;  and  a  *  States    Assembly, 
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partly  elective.  Jersey  has  a  separate  legal  existence.  Guernsey,  Aldemey, 
and  Sark  have  a  Lieut.  -Goveraor  in  coiLmon,  but  otherwise  their  governments 
are  separate. 

Area  and  PopalatioiL 

I.  Progress  and  Present  Condition. 

The  population  was  thus  distributed  at  the  census,  taken  April  1, 1901  : 


!     ArAain                                         '                                               Tot»l 

Divisions                     .7^«iL          Males               Females       PopuUUonon 
«<!•  °^"«8                                                         April  1,  1901 

England  and  Wales         .  ,    58,309 
Scotland          .         .         .       29,785 
Ireland  ....       32,583 
Isle  of  Man    ...            227 
Channel  Islands      .        .              75 

Army,  Navy,  and  MerO          

chant  Seamen  abroad j' 

15,721,728 

2,173,755 

2,200,040 

25,486 

45,205 

16,804,347     32,526,076 

2,298,348  ,     4,472,103 

2,258,735       4,458,775 

29,272            54,758 

50,636  j          95.841 

1 

Total       .        .        .     120,979 

20,166,214     21,441,338     41,607,552 

The  following  cable  gives  the  population  of  those  divisions  at  each  of  the 
four  decennial  censuses  previous  to  1901 : — 


Divisions 


1861 


1871 


1881 


1891 


England  . 
Wales 
Scotland  . 
Ireland    . 
Isle  of  Man 
Channel  Islands 
Army,   Navy,  and  Mer-\ 
chant  Seamen  abroad/ 


18,954,444  21,495,131  24,618,926  27,483,490 
1,111,780     1,217,135     1,360,513     1,519,035 


3,062,294  ; 

5,798,987  ! 
52,469 
90,978  1 


3,360,018 
5,412,377  , 
54,042 
90,596  I 


250,856  I      216,080 


3,735,573 

5,174,836 

53,558 

87,702 

215,874 


4,025,647 
4,704,750  ' 

55,608  ! 

92,234 

224,211 


Total,  United  Kingdom  29,321,288  31,845.879  35,241,482  38,104,975 


The  decennial  rate  of  increase  or  decrease  (  -  )  per  cent,  at 
each  of  the  last  five  censuses  has  been  as  follows : — 


- 

1861 

1871 

1881 
14-5 

1891 
11-7 

1901 

England  . 

12  0 

13-4 

121 

Wales      . 

10-5 

9-5 

11-8 

11-6 

13-3 

Scotland . 

6-0 

9-7 

112 

7-8 

11  1 

Ireland    . 

-11-8 

-6-7 

-4-4 

-9-1 

-5-8 

The  Islands     . 

0-2 

0-8 
8-8 

-2-3 

4-7 

1-9 

5-6 

10-8 

8-2 

9-9 

If  Ireland  be  excluded  from  the  calculation,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  rate  of  increase  for  the  remainder  of  the  United  Kingdom 
was  very  nearly  uniform. 
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The  proportion  per  cent,  of  the  population  living  in  the  varions 
divisionB  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  as  follows  at  each  of  the 
six  decennial  censuses  from  1851  to  1901  : — 


Divisionii 


I    1851     I    1861     I    1871    ,    1881 

I ' 


1801 


1901 


England 
Wales   . 
Scotland 
Ireland . 
lale  of  Man 
Channel  Islands 
Army,  Navy,  and  Merchant \ 
Seamen  abroad  .       /  I 


61  0 

3-6 

10-4 

23-7 

•2 

•8 

•8 


64*6 

8-8 

10-4 

19-8 

•2 

•8 

•9 


67-6 

3-8 

10-6 

17  0 

•2 

•3 

•6 


69-8 

3-8 

10  6 

14-6 

•2 

•8 


72-2 

3-8 

10-7 

12-6 

•1 

•2 


741 

41 

10-8 

10-7 

•1 


I 


•6   ,     — 


In  1891,  in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  508,036  persons  or 
28*6  per  cent,  of  the  population  were  returned  as  able  to  speak 
Welsh  only,  and  402,253,  or  22*6  per  cent.,  as  able  to  speak 
Welsh  and  English.  Thus  910,289,  or  51*2  per  cent.,  persons 
could  speak  Welsh.  In  1881  the  number  returned  was  950,000, 
or  about  70  percent.  In  1901,  in  Scotland,  28,106  persons  three 
years  of  age  and  upwards,  or  0*63  per  cent.,  of  the  total  popu- 
lation of  Gotland  could  speak  Gaelic  only,  and  202,700,  or  4*53 
per  cent.,  could  speak  Gaelic  and  English.  Thus  230,806,  or 
5*16  per  cent.,  could  speak  Gaelic,  and  of  these,  111,466  were  in 
the  counties  of  Invernesj,  Boss  and  Cromarty.  In  1881  the 
number  was  231,594,  or  6*20  per  cent.  In  1901,  in  Ireland, 
20,953,  or  *45  per  cent.' of  the  population  of  Ireland,  could  speak 
Irish  only,  and  620,189,  or  13  91  per  cent.,  could  speak  Irish  and 
English.  Thus  641,142,  or  14*36  per  cent.,  could  speak  Irish. 
In  1881  the  number  was  949,932,  or  18*20  per  cent. 

The  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  divisions 
(exclusive  of  army,  navy,  and  merchant  seamen  abroad)  at  the 
end  of  June,  in  each  of  the  last  ten  years,  was  estimated  as 
follows : — 


Tear 

Total  of 
United  Kingdom 

Eneland          ' 
and  wales        j 

ScotUnd 

IreUnd 

1898 

88,521,695 

29,792,731     t 

4,122,029 

4,606,935 

1894 

38,898,675 

30,144,570 

4.165,606 

4,688,499 

1895 

89,265,323 

80,496,737 

4,209,645 

4,558,941 

1896 

39,644,147 

80,849,162     ! 

4,254,153 

4,540,832 

1897 

40,029,416 

31,201,830     1 

4,299,132 

4,528,454 

1898 

40,416,068 

31,554,698     1 

4,344,589 

4,516,781 

1899 

40,798,762 

.31,907.762 

4.390,530 

4,500,470 

1900 

41,164,297 

32,261,013     , 

4,436,958 

4,466,326 

1901 

41,546,698 

32,619,448 

4,483,880 

4.443,370 

1       1902 

41,952,510 

32,995,614 

4,531,299 

4,425,597 
— r^  ^  ^^1^  - 
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1.  England  and  Wales, 


The  population  of   Engl&nd  and  Wales  was  as  follows  at  the    eleven 
enumerations,  1801  to  1901 : — 


Date  of 
Enumeration 

1801   . 
1811   . 
1821   . 
1831   . 
1841  . 
1861  . 

Population 

sq.  mUe 

153 
175 
206 
239 
273 
308 

Date  of 

Enumeration 

Population 

Pop,  per 
sq.  mllo 

8,892,536 
10,164,256 
12,000,236 
13,896,797 
15,914,148 
17,927,609 

1861  . 
1871  . 
1881  . 
1891  . 
1901. 

20,066,224 
22,712,266 
25,974,439 
29,002,526 
32,526,075 

844 

390 
446 

498 
558       1 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  (land  and  inland  water)  of  each  of  the 
62  administratiye  counties  of  England  and  Wales,  and  the  population, 
according  to  the  preliminary  census  report  of  1901,  oomparea  with  the 
corresponding  population  in  1891.  The  areas  and  population  of  the  county 
boroughs  are  not  included  in  those  of  the  administratiye  counties,  bat  are 
given  separately  below. 


Area. 

Population 

1 

Admfniflir&tive  Oonntiea 

1 

.AUIIIlIIUfbmbI VC    \/UUUUW 

•sq.  miles 

Total  1891 

Total  1901 

Per  sq.  nile 
1901 

Bedford  .... 

473-3 

161,378 

171,700 

368-0 

Berks       .... 

713-3 

1W,119 

180,366 

252  9 

Buckingham    . 
Cambridge 

749  0 

186,680 

196,844 

262  8 

492-5 

120,645 

120,634 

245-2 

Isle  of  Ely, 

371-9 

63,340 

64,494 

178-8 

Chester    .... 

1,009  2 

535,944 

601,070 

5957 

Cornwall. 

1,356-6 

322,571 

822,960 

288  0 

Cumberland 

1,520-4 

266,549 

266,924 

175-5 

Derby      .... 

1,010-8 

426,472 

504,577 

499  1 

Devon     .... 

2,597-8 

442,287 

487,210 

168-8 

Dorset     .... 

977-4 

193,542 

202,092 

206-9 

Durham  .... 

1,0011 

720,793 

833,614 

882-7 

Essex        .... 

1,523  2 

578,471 

816,503 

536  1 

Gloucester 

1,236-8 

823,980 

331,516 

2680 

Hereford. 

842-0 

115,762 

114,150 

185-6 

Hertford. 

632-0 

226,687 

258,045 

408-8 

Huntingdon 

365-6 

55,015 

54,127 

147-9 

Kent        .... 

1,520*2 

807,328 

936,003 

615-8 

Ijancaster 

1,707-7 

1,564,696 

1,827,390 

1,069-9 

Leicester .... 

8191 

201,639 

225,896 

275-8 

Lincoln—                    • 

Parts  of  Holland   . 

410-6 

76,204 

77,683 

188-8 

„         Kesteven . 

727-9 

105,361 

103,958 

142-8 

,,        Lindsey    . 

1,501-7 

199,051 

206,497 

187-6 

London    .... 

1170 

4,228,317 

4,536,063 

38,769-7 

Middlesex 

232  3 

542,894 

792,225 

3,429-5 

Monmouth 

689 -6 

203,426 

280,800 

427-6 

hi 


h 
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1900 
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1901 
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1900 
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^6.909  648*324 
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AdministratiTe  Cotintiw 


Norfolk   . 
Northampton  . 
Soke  of  Peterborough 
Northnmberland 
Nottingham 
Oxford     . 
Rutland  . 
Salop 
Somerset 
Southampton  . 

Isle  of  Wight 
Stafford   . 
Suffolk  (East)  . 

„       (West). 
Surrey 
Sussex  (East)   . 

„      (West) . 
Warwick . 
Westmorland   . 

wnts     . 

Worcester 

York  (East  Biding) . 
„  (North  Riding) 
„     (West  Riding) 


Total  of  England 


Anglesey . 
Brecknock 
Cardigan 
Carmarthen 
Camarron 
Denbigh  . 
FUnt 

Glamorgan 
.  Merioneth 
'  Montgomery 
I  Pembroke 
I  Radnor    . 


Total  of  Wales 


Total  of  England*^ 
and  Wales       j 


Ar«a 
■q.  miles 


2,0867 

908*9 

83-5 

2,009-6 

826*8 

748-7 

1520 

1,846*6 

1,615*8 

1,4791 

146*9 

1,128-2 

859-0 

610-8 

707*6 

815*3 

680-6 

879-8 

789*6 

1,850-2 

739-7 

1,157*9 

2,124*5 

2,624-2 


50,216-0 

276*0 
783  3 
692*3 
918*4 
571*8 
665-7 
254*7 
792-6 
659*4 
797-0 
618*6 
470*6 


7,4460 


57,662-0 


Population 


ToUl  1891  I    ToUl  1901 


Per  sq.  mile 
!    1901 


818,310 
189,218 

35,249 
819,730 
231,745 
148,758 

20,659 
236,827 
378,166 
334,194 

78,672 
771,258 
183.405 
121,850 
419,115 
227,699 
140,987 
801,412 

66,215 
262,551 
297,889 
141,180 
284,015 
1,294,423 


19,641,564 

50,098 

51,898 

63,467 

180,566 

117,586 

118,979 

77,041 

467,954 

48,859 

58,003 

88,296 

21,791 


1,294,038 


20,985,597 


318,488 

158-8 

207,467 

228*2 

41,119 

4921 

888,059 

198*2 

274,684 

832  1 

187,118 

184*4 

19,708 

129-7 

239,297 

1761 

885,060 

288*4 

377,118 

254  9 

82,888 

660-9 

879,618 

779*6 

189,152 

220*2 

117,585 

192*4 

519,521 

734-3 

261,691 

820-9 

151,541 

240-3 

847.691 

395-2 

64,411 

81-5 

271,872 

201*0 

358,856 

484-4 

145,194 

125-4 

285,671 

184*4 

1,460,861 

656-7 

21,981,811 

436-7 

50,590 

183-3 

54,211 

73*9 

61,076 

88*2 

135,326 

147-3 

125,669 

217*9 

181,588 

197*7 

81,490 

319-9 

601,092 

758-4 

48,774 

78-9 

54,892 

68-8 

87,910 

143*2 

23,268 

49*4 

1,455,881 

195-5 

23,387,192 

405*6 
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The  following  table  shows  the  area  (land  and  inland  water)  and  the  popu- 
lation of  the  67  county  boroughs  of  England  and  Wales  in  1891  and  1901, 
together  with  the  Registrar-General's  estimate  of  the  population  of  large 
towns  in  the  middle  of  1902  : —  ___^_^___ 


Barrow-in  Furness 

Bath  . 

Birkenhead 

Birmingham 

Blackburn  ^ 

Bolton 

Bootle 

Boumemonth  i 

Bradford    . 

Brighton    . 

Bristol  1     . 

Burnley     . 

Bnrton-on-Trent 

Bury  . 

Canterbury 

Cardiff       . 

Chester      . 

Coventry   . 

Croydon     . 

Derby  l      . 

Devonport. 

Dudley 

Exeter 

Gateshead 

Gloucester 

Grimsby     . 

Halifax      . 

Hanley 

Hastings  2 . 

Huddersfleld 

Ipswich 

Kingston-upon-HuU 

Leeds 

Leicester   . 

Lincoln 

Liverpool 

Manchester  i 

Middlesbrough 

Newcastle  . 

Newport  (Mon.) 

Noruiarapton 

Norwich     . 

Nottingham 

Oldham 

Oxford 

Plymouth  . 

Portomouth 

Preston 

Reading      . 

Rochdale    . 

St  Helens 

Sal  ford 

Shetneld     . 

Southampton 

South  Shields  1 

Stockport  I 


11,023 
3,382 
3,848 

12,639 
fi,978 

16,279 
1,576 
2,610 

22,879 
2,536 

11.705 
4,005 
4,202 
6,907 
3,976 
6,373 
2,862 
4,149 
9,012 
3,449 
8,044 
8,646 
8,155 
3,182 
2,246 
2,862 

13,967 
1,767 
4,495 

11,859 
8,112 
8,989 

21,596 
8,686 
3,755 

13,239 

12,935 
2,085 
5,355 
4,431 
3,469 
7,658 

10,935 
4,730 
4,719 
2,360 
5,010 
8,971 
5,876 
6,446 
7,285 
6,203 

23,662 
4,501 
2,044 
2,197 


Estimated 

pop.  of 

municipal 

boroughs, 

1902 


58,371 

112,896 

628,181 

130,818 

171,082 

69,776 

61,628 

281,770 

124,539 

334,632 

9S,S83 

50,973 

68,182 

168,909 

71,476 
137,917 
116.869 

72,308 


113,024 

64,608 

105,932 

62,486 

65,893 

95,000 

67,840 

245,448 

437,036 

216,389 

692,496 

649,169 
93,355 
219,021 
68,901 
87,974 
113,184 
248,193 
138,091 

110,066 

192,158 

113.766 

73,802 

84,057 

85,980 

224,007 

418.177 

107,838 

103.330 

64.022 


These  areas  do  not  include  extensions  of  1901. 


Population 

1891 

1901 

Per  acre 
1901 

51,712 

67,584 

6-2 

51,^84 

49,817 

14-7 

99,867 

110,926 

26-8 

478,113 

522,182 

411 

120,064 

127,527 

182 

146,487 

108,205 

11-0 

49,217 

58,668 

87-2 

37,785 

47,003 

18-0 

265,728 

279,809 

12-3 

115,878 

123,478 

48-8 

289,280 

828,842 

28-1 

87,016 

97,044 

241 

46,047 

50,386 

12-0 

57,212 

58,028 

9-8 

23,062 

24,868 

6-3 

128,915 

104,420 

25-7 

37,105 

36,281 

12-7 

68,603 

69,877 

16-8 

102,695 

138,886 

14-8 

94,146 

105,7b6 

80-7 

65,981 

69,674 

22-9 

45,724 

48,809 

18-8 

45,688 

46,940 

14-9 

85,692 

109,887 

350 

41,303 

47,948 

21-3 

61,934 

63,188 

22-1 

97,714 

104,933 

7-4 

54,946 

61,624 

84-8 

63,072 

65,628 

14-5 

95,420 

95,008 

8-0 

57,433 

66,622 

8-2 

200,472 

^40,618 

26-8 

367,606 

428,958 

19*9 

174,624 

211,574 

24-6 

41,491 

48,784 

180 

629,548 

684,947 

61-7 

505,308 

643,969 

421 

75,632 

91,317 

32-3 

186,300 

214,803 

40-0 

64,707 

67,290 

151 

75,075 

87,021 

26-1 

100,970 

111,728 

14-8 

213,877 

289,768 

21-9 

131,463 

137,238 

290 

45,742 

49,418 

10-5 

88,926 

107,509 

45-6 

159,278 

189,160 

87-8 

107,673 

112,982 

28-2 

60,064 

72,214 

12-3 

76,161 

83,112 

12-9 

72,418 

84,410 

11-6 

198,139 

220,966 

42-6 

824,243 

880,717 

16-0 

82,126 

104,911 

28-8 

78,391 

97,267 

47-6 

70,263 

78,871 

36-9 

s  Corrected  area. 
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Conntj  BoronghB 


Sonderland 

Bwanna 

WaInU 

Warrington 

West  Bromvich 

West  Ham 

Winn 

Wcdveriiampton 

Woreetter 

Tanmrath,  Great 

Tork. 


Total  County  Borongha 


Estimated 

lK)p.  of 
municipal 

Population 

1901 

1891 

1901 

Per  acre 
1901 

148,007 

181,686 

146,566 

486 

»6,ia3 

90,849 

94,514 

18-2 

88,888 

71,789 

86,440 

11-6 

65,419 

56,S88 

64,241 

210 

66,038 

69,688 

66,172 

111 

276,408 

204.908 

267,808 

571 

61,587 

65,018 

60,770 

27-8 

95,712 

82,662 

94,179 

26-7 

— 

42,908 

46,628 

14-6 

61,610 

49,884 

61,260 

14-4 

79,114. 

67,749 
8,066,928 

77,798 
9,188,883 

20-9 

216 

The  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  England  and  Wales  in  1901  was 
6»266,496 ;  uninhabited,  449,896  ;  building  62,296 ;  against  5,461,497 : 
uninhabited,  372,184 ;  building,  38,387  in  1891. 

Assuming  that  the  population  of  urban  sanitary  districts  is  urban,  and  the 
population  outside  such  districts  rural,  the  following  table  shows,  according  to 
the  figures  of  the  preliminary  census  re^rt,  the  distribution  of  the  urban  and 
rural  population  of  England  and  Wales  m  1891  and  1901,  and  their  percentage 
of  increase  during  the  decennimn  1891-1901  : — 


Population  of  Dittricts 

No.  of 
Districts 

Aggregate  population 

Percentage 
of  Increase 
or  decrease 

1891 

1901 

250,000  and  upwards    . 

100,000—250,000 

50,000—100,000 

1    20,000—  60,000 

10,000—  20,000 

1      3,000—  10,000 

1  Under  3,000 

9 
24 
42 
141 
219 
472 
215 

1,122 

7,088,102 
2,294,404 
2,819,141 
3,709,564 
2,565,165 
2,791,289 
476,322 

21,743,977 
7,258,648 

7,972,790 
3,317,912 
3,216,571 
4,433,793 
3,006,280 
2,693,210 
414,712 

25,054,268 
7,471,807 

12-48 
44-61 
14  06 
19-52 
17-20 
-3-51 
-12-93 

Total  Urban    . 
1                  Rural     . 

16-22 
2-94 

1       Total  Population     . 

—      1     29,002,625 

32,526,076 

1217 

From  these  figures  it  appears  that  in  1901  24  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
England  and  Wales  lived  in  9  towns  of  upwards  of  250,000  inhabitants  (Loudon, 
though  including  29  boroughs,  being  counted  as  one) ;  10  per  cent,  in  24  towns 
of  oTer  100,000  and  under  250,000  inhabitants;  10  per  cent,  in  42  towns  or 
over  50,000  and  under  100,000  inhabitants ;  14  per  cent  in  141  towns  of  over 
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20,000  and  under  50,000  inhabitants  ;  9  per  cent  in  219  towns  with  over 
10,000  and  under  20,000  inhabitants ;  and  nearly  10  per  cent,  in  687  towns 
with  less  than  10,000  inhabitants.  The  total  urban  population  comprised 
77  per  cent,  and  the  rural  23  per  cent  of  the  population.  In  1891  the 
proportions  were  respectively  76  and  25  per  cent. 

The  municipal  and  parliamentary  City  of  London  has  an  area  of  672*7 
acres,  and  in  1891  had  a  population  of  37,702;  in  1901,  26,923.  The 
registration  City  of  London  has  an  area  of  678*3  acres,  and  in  1891  had  a 
population  of  88,481  ;  in  1901,  27,684.  The  registration  County  of  London, 
coinciding  with  the  administrative  county  and  the  school  board  district,  has 
an  area  of  74,839  acres,  and  nearly  coincides  with  the  collective  area  of  the 
London  parliamentary  boroughs.  The  population  of  registration  London,  of 
the  *  Outer  Ring,'  and  of  '  Greater  London,'  or  the  metropolitan  and  City 
police  districts,  according  to  the  census  returns  of  1891  and  1901,  and  the 
Registrar-Generai's  estimates  for  the  middle  of  1902,  was  : — 


Registration  London 

*  Outer  Ring'    . 

*  Greater  London ' 


1891 


4,228,317 
1,405,489 


1901 

4,536,541 
2,044,831 


5,633,806        6,581,872 


1902 


4,579,107 
2,126,624 


6,705,731 


The  following  is  the  division  of  the  population  aged  10  years  and  upwards 
in  England  and  Wales  according  to  occupation  in  1891 : — 


Professional  class 
Domestic         », 
Commercial     „ 
Agricultural  and  fishing  cl 
Industrial  class 
Unoccupied  class 

Total     . 


Males 


697,739 
140,773 
1,364,377 
1,284,919 
5,495,446 
1,708,713 


Females 


328,393 

1,759,655 

35,358 

52,026 

1,840,898 

7,445,660 


10,591,967  '    11,461,890 


2.  Scotland. 


Total 


926,182 
1,900,328 
1,399,735 
1.336,945 
7,336,844 
9,154,373 


22,053,857 


Scotland  has  an  area  of  29.786  aquare  miles,  including  its  islands,  186  in 
number,  with  a  population  (including  military  in  barracks  and  seamen  on 
board  vessels  in  the  harbours),  according  to  the  census  of  1901,  of  4,472,000 
souls,  giving  160  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  numbers  of  the  population  of  Scotland  at 
the  dates  of  tlie  several  censuses,  together  with  the  density  per  square 
mile  :— 
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EnSL^nl^opnUtion 

TX 

Date  of 
Snomemtion 

FopuUtioii 

Me' 

1801 
1811 
1821 
1881 
1841 
1851 

1,608,420 
1,805.864 
2,091,521 
2,864,886 
2,620,184 
2,888,742 

54 
60 
70 
79 
88 
97 

1861 
1871 
1881 
1891 
1         1901 

1 

8,062,294 
8,860,018 
8.785,578 
4,025,647 
4,472,108 

100 
118 
125 
185 
150 

The  coontry  is  divided  into  88  civil  counties,  groaftod  under  eight  gto- 
graphical  divisions.  The  following  table  gives  the  preliminary  results  of 
the  census,  including  seamen  on  boiard  vessels  in  the  harbours,  on  March  81, 
1901:— 


Divialoiu  and  Civil 
Counties 

Aieain 
sq.  miles 

Population 

Pop.  per 
sq.  mile 

Males 

Females 

Total 

1.  NoHhem. 

Shetland    . 

551 

12,413 

15,758 

28,166 

51  1 

Orkney 

876 

14,027 

14,672 

28,699 

76-3 

Caithness  . 

686 

16,072 

17,798 

33,870 

49-3 

^  Sutherland 

2,028 

10,446 

10,995 

21,440 

10-6 

2,  North-  Western. 

8,089 

36,258 

40,197 

76,450 

24-7 

Inverness  . 

4,211 

43,762 

46,342 

90,104 

21-4 

3.  North-EasUm, 

Nairn 

162 

4,415 

4,876 

9,291 

57-3 

Elgin 

477 

21,101 

23,699 

44,800 

941 

Banff 

630 

29,359 

32,129 

61,488 

97-6 

Aberdeen    . 

1,972 

144,836 

159,603 

304,489 

154*4 

Kincardine 

381 

20,079 

20,844 

40,923 

107-4 

4.  S(ut-Midland. 

Forfiff 

874 

127,695 

156,387 

284,082 

325  0 

Perth 

2,494 

58,060 

65,223 

128,283 

49-4 

Fife    . 

504 

105,124 

113,716 

218,840 

434-2 

Kinross      . 

82 

3.842 

3.639 

6,981 

85  1 

55 

15,915 

16,834 

32,029 

582-2 

5.  West-Midland, 

Stirling      . 

451 

72,773 

69,518 

142,291 

315-6 

Dumbexton 

246 

56,598 

57,267 

113,865 

462-9 

ArgyU        . 

3,110 

36,177 

37,465 

73,642 

28-7 

Bute  . 

218 

8.409 

10,878 

18,787 

86-1 

6.  SatUh- Western, 

Renfrew 

240 

130,407 

138,573 

268,980 

1,120-5 

Ayr            .        . 

1,182 

125,269 

129,199 

254,468 

224-8 

Lanark 

879 

674,168 

665,164 

1,339,827 

1,523-7 
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Divisions  and  Civil 
Comities 

Area  in 
sq.  miles 

Population 

Pop.  per 
sq.  mile 

Males 

Females 

Total 

7.  Souih-Eastem. 
Linlithgow 
Edinburgh . 
Haddin^n 
Berwick     . 
Peebles       .        . 
Selkirk       . 

8.  Southern, 
Roxburgh  . 
Dumfries   . 
Kirkcudbright    . 
Wigtown   . 

Total  Scotland . 

120 
366 
267 
457 
848 
267 

666 

1,072 

899 

487 

29,796 

35,223 
230,455 
18,839 
14,725 
7,129 
10,673 

22,849 
34,862 
18,753 
15,273 

30,485 
258,341 
19,826 
16,099 
7,937 
12,688 

26,455 
38,209 
20,630 
17,412 

65,708 
488,796 
38,665 
80,824 
15,066 
23,356 

48,804 
72,571 
39,383 
82,685 

547*1 

1,334-8 

144-7 

67-4 

43-3 

87-6 

73-3 
677 
48-8 
67  1 

2,173,755 

2,298,348 

4,472,108 

150  1 

The  areas  nven  above  are  exclusive  of  inland  water,  coveting  altogether 
609  square  miles. 

The  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  Scotland  in  1901  was  926,914  :  un- 
inhabited,  59,420;  building,  9,062. 

The  following  table  shows  for  1891  and  1901  the  population  in  towns 
with  over  2,000  inhabitants,  in  villages  with  from  300  to  2,000  inhabitants, 
and  in  rural  districts,  with  the  proportion  of  each  to  the  toUl  population  : — 


aroups  of  Districts 

1891 

1901 

Population 

Per  cent. 

65-37 
11-57 
23-06 

Population 

Per  cent. 

Towns 
Villages 
Rural  districts . 

Total   . 

2,631,298 
465,836 
928,517 

3,120,241 
466,053 
886,009 

69-77 
10-42 
19-81 

4,025,647 

100  00 

4,472,103 

100  00 

In  the  towns  the  population  increased  in  the  ten  years,  1891-1901,  18  58 
l»er  cent. ;  in  the  villages,  0  05  per  cent.  ;  in  the  rural  districts  it  decreased 
4-60  T)er  cent,  the  increase  in  the  whole  country  being  11*09  per  cent. 

The  land  area  of  the  principal  towns  and  the  population  at  the  census  of 
1901  and  estimated  for  the  middle  of  1902,  were  as  follows  :— 


Towns 


Qlaseow . 
Bdinburgh 
Dandee  . 
Aberdeen 
Paisley   . 


Area.      Pop.  in 
Acres      1901. 


12,882      785,906 
10,908      816,479 


8,675 
6,819 
8,487 


160,871 
143,722 
79,855 


Pop.  in  it 
1902    , 

1 

775,601  I 
32S,966< 
162,078 
157,505  ' 
81,150  1 


Towns 


Leith      . 
Greenock 
Kilmarnock 
Perth      . 


Area. 
Aores 


1,467 
2,845 
1,277 
1,907 


Pop.  in  I  Pop.  in 
1901.        1902 


76,667  I  78,605 

67,645  68,756 
84,161         — 

82,872  38,262 
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The  occapations  of  the  people,  according  to  the  census  of  1891,  were  as 
follows : — 


- 

Males 
75,532 

Females 
35,787 

ToUl 
111,319 

Professional  class    .        . 

Domestic       „        ,        .        . 

13,102 

190,051 

203,153 

Commercial  „ 

170,676 

10,276 

180,952 

Agricoltoral  „         .        .         . 

219,042 

30,082 

249,124 

Industrial      „        .        .        . 

742,036 

290,368 

1,032,404 

TJnoccnpied   and    non-produc- 
tive  class     .... 

Total     .... 

722,329 

1,526,366 

2,248,695 

1,942,717 

2,082,930 

4,025,647 

3.  Ireland. 

Ireland  has  an  area  of  32,531  square  miles,  or  20,819,982  acres,  inhabited, 
in  1901  by  4,456,546  souls.  The  following  table  gives  the  population  of 
Ireland  at  different  census  periods,  with  the  density  per  square  mile  : — 


Year  of 
Censna 

Population 

Density  per  ' !    Tear  of 
sq.  mUe      \    Census 

Population 

Density  per 
sq.  mile 

1801 
1811 
1821 
1881 
1841 
1851 

5,895,456 
5,937,856 
6,801,827 
7,767,401 
8,175,124 
,  6,552,885 

166       1 
186       1 
209 

239       j 
251 
201 

1861 
1871 
1881 
1891 
1901 

•   5,798,564 
5,412,377 
5,174,836 
4,704,750 
4,458,775 

178 
167 
159 
144 
137 

The  subjoined  tables  give  the  results  of  the  enumerations  in  the  four 
provinces  of  April  5,  1891,  and  March  31,  1901,  together  with  the  decrease, 
m  numbers  and  rate  per  cent.,  between  1891  and  1901  :f- 


Provinces 

Decrease  between  1891 
and  1901 

1801                  ivvi 

1               ' 

Number 

Rate  per 
cent 

Leinster      . 
Hunster     . 
Ulster 
Connaught 

Total  of  Ireland 

1,191,782 

1,173,643 

1,619,814 

719,511 

1,152,829 

1,076,188 

1,582,826 

646,932 

88,953 
97,455 
36,988  . 
72,579 

3-3 

8-3 

2-3 

101 

4,704,750 

4,458,775 

245,975 

5-2 

The  area  and  the  population  of  the  counties  of  the  four  provinces  of 
Ireland  at  the  census  of  March  31,  1901,  are  given  in  the  following  table  :— 
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Population 

Pop.  per 

FroTinoes 

and  (bounties 

Area  in 
aq.  miles 

Males 

Females 

ToUl 

sq.  mUe 

Province  of  LHnsUr. 

Carlow  County  . 

849 

19,009 

18,789 

37.748 

108  1 

Dublin  City 
Dublin      County 

12 

140,388 

150,250 

290,638 

23,622  0 

842 

71,398 

86,170 

157,568 

460-7 

Kildare 

654 

34,708 

28,868 

68,566 

97-2 

Killcenny       , 

800 

40,095 

39,064 

79,159 

98-9 

King's. 

772 

81,065 

29,122 

60,187 

77-9 

Longford        , 
Louth 

421 

28,814 

22,858 

46,672 

110-9 

816 

32,666 

83,154 

65,820 

208*8 

Meath 

906 

34,757 

82,740 

67,497 

74-5 

Queen's          , 

664 

29,694 

27,723 

57,417 

86-5 

Westmeath    , 

708 

31,880 

29,749 

61,629 

87  0 

Wexford         , 

901 

51,756 

52,348 

104,104 

115-5 

Wicklow        , 

781 

80,584 

30,240 

60,824 

77-9 

Total  of  Leinster  . 

7,626 

571,809 

581,020 

1,152,829 

150-1 

Province  of  Munster, 

Clare  County     . 

1,882 

57,386 

54,948 

112,334 

84-2 

Cork        „ 

2,890 

202,297 

202,314 

404,611 

1400 

Kerry      „ 

1,859 

84,427 

81,299 

165,726 

89  1 

Limerick  County 

1,064 

72,456 

78,642 

146,098 

187-3 

Tipperary     „    . 

i;669 

81,399 

78,838 

160,232 

96-6 

Waterford     „    . 

717 

43,005 

44,182 

87,187 

121-6 

Total  of  Munster  . 

9,521 

540,970 

585,218 

1,076,188 

112-3 

Province  of  Ulster, 

Antrim  County . 

1,211 

94,087 

102,003 

196,090 

161-2 

Armagh      „ 

512 

59,773 

65,619 

125,392 

245  0 

Belfast  City 

26 

161,616 

187,564 

349,180 

13,430  0 

Cavan           County  . 

746 

50,087 

47,454 

97,541 

130-8 

Donegal             ,, 

1,870 

86,444 

87,278 

173,722 

92-9 

Down                 „ 

957 

97,869 

108,020 

205,889 

213  1 

Fermanagh         ,, 

715 

38,231 

32,199 

65,480 

91-5 

Londonderry      „ 

816 

69,089 

75,316 

144,404 

176-9 

Monaghan          „ 

500 

87,108 

87,503 

74,611 

149-2 

Tyrone               „ 

1,260 

74.290 

76,277 

150,567 

119-5 

Total  of  Ulster     . 

8,618 

763,594 

819,282 

1,582,826 

183-8 

Province  of  Connaught, 

Galway  County . 

2,872 

97,923 

94,626 

192,549 

81  1 

Leitrim      ,,       . 

619 

35,098 

84;  245 

69,843 

1120 

Mayo          „       . 

2,156 

97,564 

101,602 

199,166 

92-4 

Boscommon  County  . 

991 

51,233 

50,558 

101,791 

102-6 

Sligo 

707 

41,849 

42,284 

84,083 

118-9 

Total  of  Connaught 

6,845 

323,077 

323,265 

646,932 

94-6 

Total  of  Ire 

Jand    . 

82,605 

2,200,040 

2,258,785 

4,458,775 

186-7 
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The  number  of  inhabited  houses  at  the  census  of  1901  was  858,,  158  acainst 
870,587  in  1891,  914,108  in  1881,  and  961,880  in  1871.  The  decrease  in  the 
decennial  period  1891-1901  amounted  to  1*4  per  cent. 

Of  uninhabited  houses,  there  were  74,321  at  the  census  of  1901,  and 
69,320  in  1891,  the  increase  in  number  having  been  7*2  per  cent  ;  in 
1901  there  were  2,536  houses  buUdin^  ;    in  1891  there  were  2,602. 

The  civic  population  in  1901  was  distributed  as  follows  : — 


In  Towns  of 

No^f    !      xnhablt«.t. 

PeroentofTotal 
Popolation 

Over  100,000      .... 

Between  50,000  and  100,000       . 

„        20,000  and    50,000 

10,000  and    20,000       . 
5,000  and    10.000 
2,000  and      6,000 

2       1        689,818 

1                76,122 

5              168,213    . 

13              166,079 

22               148,989 

64              206,708 

14-8 
1-7 
8-7 
8 -5 
8-2 
4-6 

Total 

107           1,384,929 

31-0 

In  Ireland,  in  1901,  there  were  six  county  boroughs  with  population 
as  follows :— Dublin,  290,688;  Belfast,  849,180;  Cork,  76,122;  Limerick, 
38,151 ;  Londonderry,  89,892  ;  Waterford,  26,769. 

The  population  was  divided  as  follows  according  to  occupation  in  1901 :  — 


— 

Males 

Fenudes 

Total 

Professional  class 
Domratic         »t        >        •        • 
Commercial     „        .        .        . 
Agricultural    „        .        .        . 
Industrial        „        .        .        . 
Indefinite  and  non-productive   . 

98,861 

26,087 

92,863 

790,476 

406,157 

786,097 

82,674 

193,381 

5,026 

85,687 

233,266 

1,708,861 

181,035 
219,418 
97,889 
876,062 
639,413 
2,494,958 

Total 

2,200,040 

2,258,785         4,458,775 

4.  Islands  in  the  British  Seas, 

The  poTiulation  of  the  Islands  in  the  British  Seas  was  found  to  be  as 
follows  at  the  census  of  April  1,  1901 : — 


Islands 


Isle  of  Man 
Channellslands 

Jersey  . 

Guernsey,  &c. 

Totel 


Area 
square  miles 


Population 


1891 


220  I  55,608 

Acres  ' 

28,717  '  54,618 

12,605  87,716 


182,122        147,842 


1901 


54,758 

52,796 
43,045 

150,599 


Population 

per  sq.  mile 

1901 


248-9 


Increase 
per   cent. 


-1-5 

-3-2 
141 

1*9 
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The  following  were  the  numbers  of  the  population  of  the  Islands  at  each 
of  the  four  censuses  of  1871,  1881,  1891,  and  1901  :— 


Islands 

1871 

54,042 

56,627 

30,685 

2,738 

546 

1881 

1891 

iwi 

Isle  of  Man      . 

Jersey      .... 

Guernsey,  Herm,  andJethou 

Aldemey. 

Sark  and  Brechou    . 

Total . 

53,558 

52,445 

32,638 

2,048 

571 

55,608 

54,518 

35,287 

1,857 

572 

54,758 

52,796 

40,777 

2,062 

506 

144,638 

141,260 

147,842 

150,699     1 

II.  Movement  of  the  Population. 

1.  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages . 

England  and  WcUes. 


Year 

1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 

Estimated 
Population 

Total  Births 

niegitimate 

Deaths 

Marriages 

81,201,830 
31,554,698 
31,907,762 
32,261,013 
32,619,448 

921,693 
923,165 
928,646 
927,062 
929,270 

38,409 
38,833 
37,124 
36,814 

541,487 
552,141 
581,799 
587,830 
551,316 

249,145 
255,379 
262,334 
257,480 
259,077 

The  Registrar-General's  estimate  of  the  population  in  the  middle  of  each 
year  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  rate  of  increase  which  prevailed  in 
the  intercensal  period  immediately  preceding,  has  since  been  maintained. 
Thus  it  is  assumed  that  the  rate  of  increase  in -London  was  constant  between 
1896  and  1901,  and  that  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  remainder  of  the  country 
was  constant  between  1891  and  1901. 

The  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  to  the  total  births  in 
1900  was  4*0  per  cent.,  having  gradually  diminished  from  7  per 
cent,  in  1845.  The  minimum  rate  in  1899  was  2*8  per  cent, 
in  Essex,  and  the  maximum  6*6  in  Herefordshire.  The  per- 
centage for  London  was  3*6.  The  births  and  deaths  are  exclusive 
of  still-born. 
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The  proportion  of  male  to  female  children  born  in  England 
daring  1900  was  as  1,039  to  1,000.  JBut  as  the  former  sulPer 
from  a  higher  rate  of  mortality  than  the  latter,  the  equi- 
librium between  the  sexes  is  restored  in  the  second  year  of 
life,  and  is  finally  changed  to  the  proportion  of  1,000  females,  of 
all  ages,  to  949  males  in  England. 


ScotUmd, 


Ye«r 

Esttmated 
Population 

Total  BirthB 

Illegitimate 

Deaths 

Marriages 

1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 

4,299,132 
4,344,589 
4,390,530 
4,436,958 
4,483,880 

128,877 
130,861 
180,733 
131,401 
132il78 

9,068 
8,870 
8,486 
8,534 
8,301 

79,144 
78,397 
79,593 
82,296 
80,103 

31,050 
32,112 
32,978 
32,444 
31,360 

The  average  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  in  1901  was  6*3 
per  cent.,  the  rate  varying  from  3*4  per  cent,  in  Dumbarton- 
shire, to  12*9  in  Banff  and  Elgin,  and  13'7  in  Wigtownshire. 
The  proportion  of  male  to  female  births  in  Scotland  in  1901 
was  1,052  to  1,000. 


Ireland. 

Year 

1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 

P^t^n      'toUI  Births 

UlegitimaU 

Deaths' 

Marriages 

4,529,917     1     106,664 
4,518,478     1     105,457 
4,502,401      1     103,900 
4,468,501          101,459 
4,445,630          100,976 

2,802 
2,878 
2,674 
2,702 
2,593 

83,839 
82,404 
79,699 
87,606 
79,119 

22,891 
22,580 
22,811 
21,830 
22,564 

The  average  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  in  1901  was  2*6 
per  cent.,  the  rate  varying  from  0*7  in  Connaught  to  3  4  in 
Ulster.  The  proportion  of  male  to  female  births  in  Ireland  in 
1901  was  1,061  to  1,000. 


2.  Emigration  and  Immigration, 

In  1815  there  were  only  2,081  emigrants  from  the  United 
Kingdom ;  but  in  the  six  years  1815-1820,  the  total  immber  twj 
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123,528,  and  in  the  thirty-eight  years  1815-1852,  3,463,592.  Up 
to  1852  the  emigration  returns  made  no  distinction  between 
British  subjects  and  foreigners ;  but  from  1853  onwards  the 
number  of  emigrants  of  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  origin,  and 
the  total  number,  including  foreigners,  are  given  as  follows  : — 


1 

EngUsh     1      Scotch 

Iriih 

736,731 
818,582 
542,708 
734,480 
460,917 

Total  from 
U.K. 

Total 

t       1853-60 

1       1861-70 

1871-80 

1881-90 

1891-00 

454,422  !    121,580 

605,165       148,082 

970,565       165,651 

1,548,965       275,095 

1,095,891       185,982 

1,812,683 
1,571,829 
1,678,919 
2,558,586 
1,742,790 

1,582,476 
1,967,670 
2,228,396 
3,555,655 
2,661,832 

1853-00 
1901 
1902 

4,675,008  1    896,840 
111,585  1      20,920 
137,381        26,277 

3,298,408    8,864,756 
89,210        171,715 
42,262        205,910 

11,995,928 
302,675 
887,116 

The  destination  of  the  emigrants,  natives  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  th 
year  1902  and  in  the  49  years  1858-1901  is  shown  as  follows  :~ 


DesUnatioD. 


United  Stotes      . 
British  N.  America 
Aastralasia  . 
Cape  Colony  and  Natal' 
Other  places.       • 


Total 


English 


58,890 
21,094 
11,425 
84,708 
11,764 


Scotch 


12,226 
8,815 
1,798 
7,072 
1,871 


187,881    I       26,277 


Irish 


87,885 

1,498 

1,190 

1,444 

235 


42,252 


!  Total  from 
U.K.       I 
1902. 


Total 
1868-1901. 


108,501     I 

26.407  I 

14.408  I 
48,224  V 
18,370/1 


5,989,640 

936,849 

1,451,807 

658,669 


205,910        9,086,471 


The  following  table  shows  the  destinations  of  British  and  Irish  emigrants, 
and  the  total  number  of  emigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  places  out 
of  Europe  in  each  of  the  last  four  years : — 


Destination 


United  States  .       .       .  . 
British  North  America    . 

Aastralasia      .       .       .  . 
Cape  Colony  and  Natal    . 

Other  places    .       .       .  . 

Total  British  and  Irish  . 
„    (including  foreign). 


1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

92,482 
16,410 
11,467 
14,482 
11,571 

102,797 
18,438 
14,922 
20,815 
11,848 

104,195 
15,757 
15,350 
23,145 
13,270 

108,501 
26,407 
14,408 
43,224 
18,870 

146,862      1 
240,696      ; 

168,825 
298,561 

171,745 
802,«76 

205,910 
887,116 
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Of  the  British  and  Irish  emigrants  in  1901,  97,108  were  male  and 
74,607  female  ;  of  the  total,  180,586  were  male  and  121,989  female. 

In  the  year  1901  there  were  165,018  immigrants^  British  and  foreign, 
which,  deducted  from  the  total  of  302,575  emiCTants,  left  an  excess  of  137,557 
emigrants.  The  nnmher  of  immigrants  of  Bntish  or  Irish  origin  in  1901  was 
99,699,  which,  deducted  from  the  total  of  171,715  emigrants  of  British  or 
Irish  origin,  left  an  excess  of  72,016  emigrants. 

The  nnmher  of  Irish  who  emigrated  from  Ireland  in  1899  was  41,232  ; 
in  1900,  45,288  ;  in  1901,  39,613 ;  the  total  number  from  May  1,  1851,  to 
December  81,  1901,  was  3,881,032. 


EeligiOll«— I.  England  and  Wale«. 

The  Established  Church  of  England  is  Protestant  Episcopal. 
Its  fundamental  doctrines  and  tenets  are  embodied  in  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  agreed  upon  in  Convocation  in  1562,  and  revised 
and  finally  settl^  in  1571 .  But  though  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
is  the  State  religion,  all  others  are  fully  tolerated,  and  civil  dis- 
abilities do  not  attach  to  any  class  of  British  subjects. 

The  King  is  by  law  the  supreme  governor  of  the  Church, 
possessing  the  right,  regulated  by  the  statute  25  Hen.  YIII.  c.  20, 
to  nominate  to  the  vacant  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics,  the  form 
being  to  send  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  the  vacant  see  the  royal 
licence,  or  eongi  d^^ire^  to  proceed  to  the  election,  accompanied  by 
the  King's  letter  naming  the  person  to  be  elected ;  and  afterwards 
the  royal  assent  and  confirmation  of  the  appointment  is  signified 
under  the  Great  Seal.  But  this  form  applies  only  to  the  sees  of 
old  foundation;  the  bishoprics  of  Manchester,  St.  Albans, 
Liverpool,  Truro,  Newcastle,  and  Southwell  are  conferred  direct 
by  letters  patent  from  the  Crown.  The  King,  and  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  his  name,  also  appoints  to  such  deaneries, 
prebendaries,  and  canonries  as  are  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown. 

There  are  2  archbishops  and  33  bishops,  21  suffragan  and 
5  assistant  bishops  in  England  and  Wales.  The  archbishops 
are  the  chiefs  of  the  clergy  in  their  provinces,  and  have 
also  each  his  own  particular  diocese,  wherein  they  exercise 
episcopal,  as  in  their  provinces  they  exercise  archiepiscopal,  juris- 
diction. Under  the  bishops  are  31  deans,  91  archdeacons,  and 
810  rural  deans.  For  the  management  of  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
the  provinces  have  each  a  council,  or  Convocation,  consisting  of 
the  bishops,  archdeacons,  and  deans,  in  person,  and  of  a  certain 
number  of  proctors,  as  the  representatives  of  the  inferior  clergy. 
These  councils  are  summoned  by  the  respective  archbishops,  in 
purtfaance  of  the  King's  mandate.     When  assembled,  they  mus 
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also  have  the  King's  licence  before  they  can  deliberate ;  as  well 
as  the  sanction  of  the  Crown  to  their  resolutions,  before  they  are 
binding  on  the  clergy ;  so  that  their  real  power  is  extremely  limited. 
The  number  of  civil  parishes  (districts  for  which  a  separate 
poor  rate  is  or  can  be  made)  at  the  census  of  1891  was  14,684. 
These,  however,  in  most  cases,  do  not  coincide  with  ecclesiastical 
parishes,  which,  during  the  present  century,  have  lost  their  old 
importance  the  ancient  parishes  having  been  cut  up  in  many 
cases  into  districts,  each  of  which  is  virtually  an  independent 
parish  ecclesiastically.  Of  such  parishes  there  were  (1891)  13,780, 
exclusive  of  those  of  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Chs^nel  Islands. 
According  to  a  return  of  1882  the  Church  of  England  possessed 
14,573  registered  churches  and  chapels,  in  which  marriages  could 
be  solemnised.  Since  1818  the  Church  Building  and  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners  have  formed  upwards  of  3,000  new  ecclesi- 
astical districts.  Each  parish  has  its  church,  presided  over  \)j  an 
incumbent  or  minister,  who  must  be  in  priest's  orders,  and  who 
is  known  as  rector,  vicar,  or  perpetual  curate,  according  to  his 
relation  to  the  temporalities  of  his  parish.  Private  persons 
possess  the  right  of  presentation  to  about  8,500  benefices ;  the 
patronage  of  the  others  belongs  mainly  to  the  King,  the 
bishops  and  cathedrals,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  total  number  of  bishops  and 
clergymen  at  work  in  1901  was  approximately  22,800,  of  whom 
13,894  were  beneficed  and  7,400  were  curates  and  unbeneficed 
clergymen.  The  non-active  list  comprised  about  4,000  clergy- 
men. The  sitting  accommodation  in  places  of  worship  (so  far 
as  returns  were  made)  was  : — In  parish  churches,  5,7 1 7,208 ;  in 
chapels-of-ease,  614,341  ;  in  mission-rooms,  <fec.,  730,010;  total, 
7,061,559.  The  number  of  communicants  was  estimated  at 
2,004,493  ;  of  Sunday-school  teachers,  at  203,213  ;  of  Sunday- 
scholars,  at  2,390,680  ;  but  these  numbers  are  not  to  be  taken 
as  exhaustive.  The  gross  income  from  ancient  endowments  was, 
in  1891,  returned  at  5,469,1 7U.,  and  from  benefactions  since 
1703,  at  284,386^.  Of  the  income  from  ancient  endowments, 
1,247,827^.  is  from  property  vested  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners. The  amount  of  the  voluntary  contributions  in 
the  year  1900-1901  was  put  approximately  at  7,778,135/.,  of 
which  2,235 ,74H.  was  expended  by  central  societies,  institutions, 
ko.f  for  home  and  foreign  missions  and  other  educational  and 
philanthropic  work,  while  5,542,394/.  consisted  of  local  funds 
applied  to  local  purposes  such  as  elementary  education,  the  sup- 
port of  the  clergy,  and  general  parochial  work.  Of  28,205 
churches  and  chapels  registered  for  the  solemnisation  of  marriage 
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in  1900,  15,344  belonged  to  the  Established  Church  and  12,861 
to  other  regions  denominations.  Of  the  marriages  celebrated 
in  1900,  67*2  per  cent,  were  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Established  Church,  4*0  per  cent,  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  12*8  per  cent,  in  registered  places 
of  other  bodies,  -65  percent,  were  Jewish  marriages,  and  15-3 
per  cent,  were  civil  marriages  in  Registrar's  Office. 

Of  the  many  Protestant  Dissenting  religious  bodies,  the  more 
important  are  named  in  the  following  table  which  shows  approxi- 
mately the  sitting  accommodation  provided  in  their  churches  or 
chapels,  and  the  numbers  of  communicants,  ministers,  local 
preachers,  and  Sunday  scholars  connected  with  each  body,  the 
figures  being  in  general  for  the  year  1901  : — 


Sittings 


Baptists 

Congr^stionalists 

Presbyterians 

Weslejan  Methodists 

PrimitiTe         „ 

Calvinistio      ,,  .        .        . 

United  Methodist  Free  Churches 

Methodist  New  Connexion 

Wesleyan  Reform  Union 

Independent  Methodists 

Bible  Chritttians  . 

Churches  of  Christ 

Oonntess  of  Huntingdon's  Con 

nexion       .... 
Reformed  Episcopal  Church 
Free  Church  of  England 
Friends         .... 
Morsvians     .... 


Total. 


1,287,424 

1,645,092 

166,891 

2,224,057 

993,900 

455,349 

381,872 

167,946 

44.580 

38,000 

153,600 

21,000 

18,847 
7,200 
6,000 


7,600,767 


Commu- 

Ministers 

Local 

Sunday 

nicants 

1,883 

preachers 

scholars 

853,083 

6,060 

616,486 

^^V} 

2,887 

6,081 

662,849 

7n,07l 

331 

— 

81,078 

664,824 

2,165 

18,323 

956,014 

187,260 

1,099 

16,407 

486,488 

158,114 

823 

408 

202,659 

81,464 

405 

8,022 

185,448 

87,383 

207 

1,179 

82,617 

7,826 

18 

423 

20.492 

8,865 

— 

897 

26,914 

30,257 

168 

1,491 

43,401 

12,192 

— 

460 

14,203 

2,468 

21 



3,022 

1,500 

28 

— 

2,680 

1,500 

20 

.— 

2,840 

17,346 

— 

— 

46,223 

8,595 

62 

1 

1        10,097 

—    . 

4,631 

1,946,959 

62,841| 

8,276,895 

Other  denominations  are  the  Unitarians  with  about  350  places 
of  worship,  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church  with  about  80,  the 
New  Jerusalem  Church  with  about  75,  and  the  Plymouth 
Brethren  with  23.  The  Salvation  Army,  a  religious  body  with 
a  semi-military  organisation,  carries  on  both  spiritual  and  social 
work,  having  in  Great  Britain  1 42  social  institutions  with  about 
4,200  officers,  and  abroad  411  with  about  9,400  officers.  The 
Jews  in  Great  Britain,  numbering  about  120,000,  have  80 
synagogues.  According  to  the  census  of  1891  there  were  10,057 
Protestant  Dissenting  ministers  in  England  and  Wale& 

The  number  of  Boman  Catholics  in  England  and  Wales  (1891) 
is  estimated  at  1,500,000.  There  are  eighteen  dignitaries  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  England  and  Wales — namely,  one 
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archbishop,  fifteen  bishops  and  two  auxiliary  bishops ;  the 
fifteen  dioceses  are  united  in  the  'Province  of  Westminster.' 
The  vicariate  of  Menevia  (Wales)  was  made  a  diocese  in  1898. 
In  December  1902  there  were  1,568  Roman  Catholic  chapels 
and  stations.  The  number  of  officiating  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
at  the  same  date  was  3,073  (1,620  in  1871). 


TI.   Scotland. 

The  Church  of  Scotland  (established  in  1560  and  confirmed  in 
1688)  is  organised  on  the  presbyterian  system  of  government,  in 
which  the  clergy  are  all  equal,  none  of  them  having  pre-eminence 
of  any  kind  over  another.  There  is  in  each  parish  a  parochial 
tribunal,  called  a  kirk  session,  consisting  of  the  minister  or  clergy- 
man, who  acts  as  president  or  moderator,  and  of  a  number  of  laymen 
called  ruling  elders.  There  are  in  all  84  presbyteries,  meeting 
frequently  throughout  the  year,  and  these  again  are  grouped  in 
16  synods,  which  meet  half-yearly  and  can  be  appealed  to  against 
the  decisions  of  the  presbyteries.  The  supreme  court  of  the 
Scottish  Church  is  the  General  Assembly,  which  consists  of  over 
700  members,  partly  clerical  and  partly  lay,  chosen  by  the  different 
presbyteries,  boroughs,  and  universities.  It  meets  annually  in 
May  (under  the  presidency  of  a  moderator  appointed  by  the 
Assembly,  the  Sovereign  being  represented  by  a  nobleman  known 
as  Lord  High  Commissioner),  sitting  for  ten  days,  the  matters 
not  decided  during  this  period  being  left  to  a  Commission. 

The  number  of  parishes,  old  and  new  (1902),  is  1,386,  and  the 
number  of  churches,  chapels,  and  stations- 1,809.  The  parishioners 
are  allowed,  under  certain  regulations  enacted  by  the  General 
Assembly,  to  choose  their  own  ministers.  The  entire  endowments 
of  the  Church  from  all  sources,  including  the  an  nual  value  of 
the  manses  and  glebes,  amount  to  probably  not  more  than 
350,000^.  per  annum.  Since  1845  members  of  the  Church  have 
erected  and  endowed  churches  for  420  new  parishes,  the  value, 
with  endowments,  being  little  under  3,000,000/.  In  1901 
voluntary  gifts  (independently  of  over  200,000Z.  derived  from 
the  interest  of  invested  contributions,  grants  from  two  trusts, 
and  pew  rents  levied  in  about  450  churches)  amounted  to  473,299/. 
Exclusive  of  'adherents,'  the  Established  Church  in  1878  had 
515,786  members  or  communicants,  according  to  a  Return  made 
to  Parliament  in  1879.     In  1901  the  number  was  668,335. 

On  October  31,  1900,  the  Free  Church  of  Scotbmd  and  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  by  ihei^  representative 
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ministers  and  elders,  met  together  in  Edinburgh  and  constituted 
the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  The  United  Church  has 
1,664  congregations,  1,795  ordained  ministers,  and  495,259  mem- 
bers, besides  94,460  adherents.  It  thus  provides  for  2,000,000 
of  the  population.  It  has  2,364  Sunday  schools,  <kc.,  with  28,289 
teachers  and  334,228  children  in  attendance.  The  church  courts 
are  the  Creneral  Assembly,  1 1  synods,  and  64  presbyteries.  The 
annual  revenue  from  free-will  offerings  amounts  to  above  a 
million  sterling,  the  foreign  mission  revenue  being  202,600/.,  of 
which  108,^44/.  was  raised  in  Scotland  and  93,656/.  abroad  in 
1901.  The  church  has  3  theological  colleges  (at  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen)  with  17  professors.  There  are  in  S^t- 
land  some  small  outstanding  Presbyterian  bodies  and  also  Baptists, 
Independents,  Methodists,  and  Unitarians.  The  Episcopal 
Church  in  Scotland  has  7  bishops,  367  churches  and  missions,  and 
321  clergy,  47,674  communicants,  and  claims  the  adherence  of 
121,796  of  the  population. 

The  Roman  Catholics  have  increased  largely  of  late  years, 
chiefly  from  the  influx  of  Irish  population.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  had  two  archbishops  and  four  bishops  in  Scotland  at 
the  end  of  1902,  492  priests,  and  359  churches,  chapels,  and 
stations.  The  number  of  Roman  Catholics  is  estimated  at 
365,000. 

The  proportion  of  marriages  in  Scotland  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  various  Churches  in  1900  was:  Established,  45  00 
per  cent. ;  United  Free,  28*49  ;  Roman  Catholic,  10-24 ;  Epis- 
copal, 2-97  ;  others,  7*40 ;  irregular,  5*90. 

III.  Ireland. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  is  under  three  arch- 
bishops, of  Armagh,  Cashel,  and  Dublin  (the  archbishopric  of 
Tuam  being  vacant),  and  twenty-three  bishops,  besides  a 
bishop-auxiliary.  On  the  death  of  a  bishop,  the  clergy  of  the 
diocese  nominate  a  successor  to  the  vacancy,  in  whose  favour 
they  postulate  or  petition  the  Pope.  The  bishops  of  the 
province  also  present  the  names  of  two  or  three  eligible 
persons  to  the  Pope.  The  new  bishop  is  generally  chosen  from 
among  this  latter  number ;  but  the  appointment  virtually  rests 
with  the  cardinals.  The  emoluments  of  a  bishop  arise  from  his 
parish,  which  is  generally  the  best  in  the  diocese,  from  licences 
of  marriage,  &c.,  and  from  the  cathedraticum,  a  small  contribu- 
tion paid  by  incumbents  of  parishes.  The  incomes  of  all  classes 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland  arise  partly/frmn  fees, 
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but  principally  from  Christmas  and  Easter  dues,  and  other 
voluntary  offerings.  In  1901  the  Koman  Catholic  population 
was  returned  at  3,308,661,  being  74*2  per  cent,  of  the  total 
population. 

The  Church  of  Ireland  (Protestant  Episcopal),  formerly 
(1801-1870)  in  union  with  the  Church  of  England,  oeased  to  be 
*  established  by  law '  by  Act  of  Parliament  (1869)  32  &  33  Vict, 
cap.  42.  It  has  now  (1902)  two  archbishops,  eleven  bishops,  and 
1,700  clergy.  It  possesses  1,400  churches^  with  a  membership 
representing  581,089  of  population,  or  13  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Ireland,  audit  received  in  1901  voluntary  contributions 
amounting  to  135,755^.  Previous  to  disestablishment  its  income 
was  600,000/.,  and  its  entire  capital  was  estimated  at  14,000,000/. 
By  the  Disestablishment  Act  7,500,000/.  were  allotted  to  it  by 
way  of  commutation  (charged  with  the  payment  of  annuities 
amounting  to  596,000/.),  and  500,000/.  in  Ueu  of  private  endow- 
ments. The  Church  is  governed  by  a  General  Synod,  bishops, 
clergy,  and  laity  having  the  right  to  vote  separately.  There  are 
also  23  diocesan  synods. 

There  were  in  Ireland,  at  the  census  of  1901,  453,173 
Presbyterians,  62,006  Methodists,  10,142  Independents,  8,094 
Unitarian^,  7,062  Baptists,  3,898  Jews.  In  1902  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Ireland  had  650  ministers  and  569  congrega- 
tions, with  106,121  members,  who  contributed  for  church 
purposes  during  the  year  1901-1902,  229,307/.,  the  total  church 
income  having  been  290,425/.  This  Church  has  2  colleges,  one  in 
Belfast  purely  theological,  the  other  (Magee  College)  in  London- 
derry with  theologicid,  literary,  and  scientific  departments.  The 
two  together  have  13  professors. 

Instruction. 

In  England  the  highest  education  is  given  at  the  ancient 
universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  former  having  22 
colleges  and  halls  besides  4  private  halls,  and  the  latter  17 
colleges  and  1  hostel;  the  university  of  Durham,  founded  in 
1831,  with  a  college  of  medicine,  and  since  1871,  a  college  of 
science  at  Newcastle ;  the  university  of  London  founded  in  1836 
and  reorganised  in  1900  so  as  to  be  a  teaching  as  well  as  an 
examining  body  with  25  colleges  or  schools  giving  instruction  in 
8  faculties;  the  Victoria  University,  founded  in  1880,  with  3 
colleges;  and  the  Birmingham  University,  founded  in  1900. 
The  University  of  Wales,  founded  in  1893,  has  3  coUeges.     In 
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Scotland  there  are  4  universities,  viz.,  at  St.  Andrews,  founded 
Ull ;  Glasgow,  1450 ;  Aberdeen,  1494 ;  Edinburgh,  1582.  The 
Carnegie  trust,  founded  in  1901  with  a  capital  of  2,000,000^. 
and  an  annual  income  of  100,000^.  for  the  advancement  of 
university  instruction  in  Scotland,  paid  fees  in  1901  for  2,441 
students  to  the  amount  of  22,942^. ;  in  the  summer  of  1902  for 
1,595  students  to  the  amount  of  12,004/.  In  Ireland  are  the 
university  of  Dublin,  founded  1591,  and  the  Royal  University  of 
Ireland,  an  examining  body,  founded  in  1880.  The  following 
table  gives  statistics  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  universities, 
for  1902:— 


CoU6gee,Ac. 

Under- 
Graduates 

Members 

of 
Oonvoca- 

tion 

Colleges,  Ac 

Under 
OntdtiateB 

Members 

of 

Senate 

Oxford  :— 

Cambridge : — 

AU  Souls 

4 

89 

Trinity   . 

664 

2,180 

Balliol    . 

244 

486 

St  John's 

247 

984 

Brasenoso 

130 

315 

Caius 

236 

421 

Chriat  Church 

298 

782 

Pembroke 

244 

337 

Corpus  Chriati 

100 

288 

Emmanuel 

162 

361 

Exeter     . 

165 

525 

Christ's  . 

170 

369 

Hertford 

121 

144 

King's     . 
Trinity  Hall    . 

138 

365 

Jesus 

184 

150 

166 

225 

Lincoln  . 

98 

187 

Clare  College  . 

183 

287 

Magdalen 

186 

839 

Jesus 

105 

217 

Merton.  . 

129 

264 

Corpus  Christi 
St  Peter's       . 

39 

267 

New        .       -. 

290 

372 

53 

214 

Oriel       . 

136 

.   245 

Queens'  . 

93 

146 

Pembroke 

97 

182 

Sidney    . 

79 

133 

Queen's  . 

138 

273 

St.  Catharine's 

61 

106 

St  John's 

151 

326 

Magdalene 

42 

120 

Trinity   . 

192 

349 

Downing 

.     61 

99 

University 

200 

302 

Selwyn  (Hostel) 

76 

61 

Wadham 

103 

225 

Not     on     the 

, 

Worcester 

92 

245 

Boards 

— 

198     ' 

St  Edmund  Hall 

36 

35 

Non-Collegiate 

70 

21 

Keble  College  . 
5  Private  HaUs 

230 
57 

235 
5 

Total  . 

2,878 

7,081 

Non-Collegiate 

207 
3,538 

111 

Total  . 

6,324 

At  Oxford  in  1900  there  were  839  matriculations ;  in  1901,  837  ;  at 
Cambridge  in  1901,  878 ;  in  1902,  900. 

The  following  table  gives  statistics  for  1902  relating  to  other  universities 
Iq  tbe  United  Kingdom : — 
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Universities 

Teaching 

Students 

Universities 

Teaching 

Students 

and  Ck>lleges 

Staff 

and  Colleges 

Staff 

Tjondon  UDiversity:— 

London  {continued)— 

University  College  1 

91 

768  2 

Engineering  ;— 
,    City      and       Guilds 

King's  CoUege  i. 

71 

679  s 

Theological:— 

Central     Technical 

Hackney        College, 

College    . 

27 

8M 

Hampstead 

4 

23 

Seononicit  ^e.: — 

New  Col.,  Hampstead 
Regent's  Park  College 

I               5 

43 

London     School     of 

4 

80 

Economics,  Ac. 

144 

118  4 

Cheshant  College 

4 

■  25 

Durham  University  :— 

Weslyn.  Col.  .Richmon 

d             b 

44 

Durham 

IS 

170 

St     John's     Hall, 

College  of  Medicine, 

Highbury 

6 

60 

Newcastle 

20 

208 

Science  and  Arte : — 

College    of    Science, 

Royal  HoUoway  Col 

Newcastle 

57 

4600 

lege,  Egham    . 
Bedford  College 

26 

138 

Victoria  University:— 

31 

218 

Owens        College 

ArU:— 

Manchester     .        . 

112 

1,107  6 

Westfleld     College, 

Yorkshire  Col.,  Leeds 

107 

819  7 

Hampstead     . 

14 

43 

Univ.  Col.  Liverpool 

102 

649  8 

Science  :— 

Birmingham  University 

83 

664 

Royal  Col.  of  Science 

81 

300 

University  of  Wales  :— 

Agriculture:— 

Aberystwith       .        . 

40 

480 

8.  B.  Agric.  Col., Wye 
Medical  SchooU  11  ;— 

14 

40 

Bangor 
Cardiff 

83 

58 

309 
628  » 

Univ.  Coll. 

32 

220 

St  Andrew's  Univ.:— 

King's  „ 

35 

163 

United  College  .       \ 
St  Mary's  College     } 
Univ.  Col.,  Dundee   ; 

288 

St  Bartholomew's 

61 

630 

76 

IC 

London     Hospital 

50 

400 

16610 

Guy's 

50 

600 

Aberdeen  University    . 

60 

788 

St.  Thomas's  „ 

64 

200 

Glasgow  University 
Edinburgh  University  . 
Dublin  University 

117 

2,120 

St.  Oeorge'8     „ 

55 

200 

108 

2,918 

Middlesex 

20 

125 

80 

1,019 

St  Mary's 

38 

260 

1 

Charing  Cross  „ 
Westminster    „ 

81 

181 

30 

90 

Royal  Free       „ 

31 

i        213 

1  Exclusive  of  medical  faculty. 

2  Besides  84  evening  students. 

3  Besides  1,710  evening  students. 

4  Besides  9  occasional  lecturers  and  118 

students  in  partial  attendance. 
B  Besides  84  evening  students. 
6  Besides  161  evening  students. 


7  Besides  346  evening  students. 

8  Besides  261  evening  students. 

9  Besides  2,350  evening  students. 

10  Besides  22  evening  students. 

11  The  SUtistics  of  the  Medical  Schools  are 

in  general  only  approximate. 


London  University  in  1902  had  84  examiners,  and  in  1901  there  entered 
its  varions  examinations  7,195  candidates,  of  whom  3,787  were  successftil. 
The  Royal  University  of  Ireland  in  1902  had  84  fellows  and  examiners  ;  out 
of  2,894  who  entered  its  various  examinations,  1,804  passed. 

Bedford  College,  London,  the  Royal  Holloway  College  at  Effham,  West- 
field  College,  Hampstead,  and  the  London  School  of  the  Hospital  for  Women 
are  exclusively  for  female  students.  There  are,  hesides,  several  unattached 
university  colleges  for  ladies : — Newnham  College,  Cambridge,  with  a  staff  of 
15  resident  and  87  non-resident  tutors,  and  174  students  in  1902 ;  Girton 
College,  Cambridge,  with  16  lecturers  on  staff  and  many  outside  lecturers, 
and  127  students  ;  Lady  Margaret  Hall,  Oxford,  with  8  resident  and  many 
non-resident  tutors  and  lecturers  and  54  students ;  Somerville  College, 
Oxford,  with  6  resident  and  many  visiting  tutors  and  lecturers  and  81 
students.  The  Association  for  the  Education  of  Women  at  Oxford  has  a 
large  staff  of  tutors  and  lecturers,  and  86  '  home  students,'  who  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  college  lectures  of  the  University.    The  students  at  these  4 
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colleges  and  the  '  home  students '  are  admitted  to  the  examinations  of  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Other  coUeees  not  forming  constituent 
parts  of  any  university  are  those  at  Lampeter  with  9  professors  and  teachers 
and  180  students  ;  Bristol  with  59  professors  and  teachers  and  475  day  and 
evening  students ;  Nottingham  with  52  professors  and  teachers  and  2,081 
day  and  evening  students ;  Sheffield  with  61  professors  and  teachers  and 
1,890  day  and  evening  students  ;  Beading  with  18  professors  and  1,114  day 
and  evening  students.  Hartley  College,  Southampton,  with  20  professors 
and  lecturers,  and  780  day  and  evening  students  ;  Glasgow  with  80  teachers 
and  about  5,000  da^  and  evening  students  ;  the  Queen's  Colleges,  founded  in 
1845,  at  Belfast,  with  86  professors  and  348  students  ;  Cork,  24  professors  and 
182  students  ;  Galway,  25  professors  and  97  students  in  1902.  The  Catholic 
University  College,  Dublin,  had,  in  1902,  20  professors  and  tutors,  and  186 
stadents.  There  are  also  colleges  at  Maynooth,  Blackrock,  Carlow,  Clonliffe, 
and  the  Catholic  University  medical  school  in  Dublin,  which  prepare  students 
for  the  examinations  of  the  Royal  University. 

The  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Technical  Institute  has  besides  its 
Central  iColiege  a  Technical  College  with  23  professors,  kc,  and  995 
stadents  (784  evening),  a  School  of  Technical  Art  with  5  teachers  and  118 
stadents,  and  a  Leather  Trades  School  with  13  teachers  and  180  students. 

Middle-class  education  in  England  is  unorganised,  but  in  May,  1897, 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  ^ucation  resolved  to  ascertain  as  far  as 
possible  the  number  of  pupils  receiving  secondary  instruction  in  all  types  of 
schools,  whether  public,  endowed,  proprietory,  or  private.  A  summary  of 
the  results  of  this  investigation  was  given  in  the  Statesman's  Year- Book 
for  1899,  page  35.  Under  the  Boaixl  of  Education  Act,  1899,  provision  is 
made  for  the  inspection  of  secondary  schools  desiring  to  be  inspected,  and 
between  June  20  and  December  81, 1901,  24  secondary  schools  were  inspected. 
The  Education  Act,  1902,  which  applies  to  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales 
^except  London),  provides  for  a  large  measure  of  control  by  education  authoii- 
ties  over  the  higher  education  of  the  country.  It  constitutes  as  local 
aathoritiea  for  higher  education  the  councils  of  counties,  of  county  boroughs, 
of  non-county  boroughs  with  population  over  10,000,  and  of  urlmn  districts 
with  population  over  20,000.  The  technical  instruction  committees  of  the 
councils  are  abolished,  and  the  new  authorities  are  required,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Board  of  Education,  to  supply  or  aid  in  supplying  education 
other  than  elementaiy,  and  to  promote  the  co-ordination  of  all  forms  of 
edncation.  To  these  purposes  they  may  apply  money  raised  by  rates, 
besides  devoting  to  them  the  residue  under  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and 
Excise)  Act,  1890,  and  they  may  borrow  money.  They  have  power  to  pro- 
vide ac^olaiships  and  to  pay  fees  ;  in  schools  provided  by  them  they  must 
not  pay  for  religious  instruction  ;  in  schools  not  provided  by  them  tiiey  can 
neither  impose  nor  forbid  religious  instruction. 

For  inspection  and  examination  of  secondary  schools  in  Wales  and 
Monmouthshire  there  is  under  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act  of  1889, 
an  Intermediate  Education  Board  of  80  members,  appointed  by  the  Councils 
of  the  Counties  and  County-Boroughs,  the  school  governing  bodies,  and 
other  bodies  interested.  The  Education  Act,  1902,  provides  for  the  trans- 
ference of  the  powers,  property,  Ac,  of  the  Welsh  county  governing  bodies 
under  the  Act  of  1889,  to  tne  new  looal  education  authorities.  The  number 
of  schools  examined  in  1901  was  95,  being  22  for  boys,  22  for  girls,  44  dual, 
and  7  mixed.  The  permanent  teaching  staff  numbered  470  (258  male  and 
217  female),  exclusive  of  visiting  teachers.  The  number  of  pupils  examined 
was  7,668,  of  whom  8,792  were  girls.     By  virtue   of  the  Act  of  1889  rates 
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are  levied,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  available  for  the  endowment  of  In- 
termediate Schools,  and  the  Treasury  is  empowered  to  pay  to  each  of  the 
counties  and  county-boroughs  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  provided  by 
the  rates  within  their  respective  areas.  The  amount  expended  oy  the  local 
authorities  in  Wales  in  1900-01  on  technical  education  under  the  Technical 
Instruction  Acts  amounted  to  44,7912. 

In  1901  scientific  instniction  under  the  Board  of  Education  was  given 
to  212  schools  of  science  with  26,830  pupils,  and  to  12,582  science  classes 
with  149,191  pupils,  the  total  number  ofscience  pupils  (exclusive  of  Scotland) 
having  been  176,021.  in  the  same  year  instruction  in  art  was  given  to  230 
schools  of  Art  and  1,668  art  classes  with  altogether  (exclusive  of  Scotland) 
125,429  pupils. 

Under  Acts  passed  in  1889-91,  funds  from  the  residue  grant  under  the 
Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act,  and  from  local  rates  under  the 
Technical  Instniction  and  Public  Libraries  and  Museums  Acts,  may  be 
applied  by  local  authorities  in  England  and  Wales  to  technical  instruction. 
The  amount  so  applied  in  England  in  1900-01  was  1,006,6812.,  and  in 
Wales  44,7912.  In  England  (exclusive  of  Monmouthshire  which  for  the 
purpose  of  these  Acts  is  associated  with  Wales)  the  sum  of  869,5432.  was 
expended  during  the  year  in  directly  supplying  technical  instruction ; 
845,5582.  in  grants  to  schools  ;  114,0742.  in  scnolar^ips  and  other  assistance 
to  students.  The  instruction  includes  science,  art,  technical,  and  manual 
instruction  ;  in  Wales  it  embraces  also  secondary  education. 

In  Scotland,  the  burgh  schools  of  various  names,  grammar  schools,  high 
schools,  &c.,  are  administered  by  the  school  boards.  There  are  also  endowed 
schools  and  schools  under  private  management  which  give  secondary  educa- 
tion. In  1902,  94  schools  were  under  inspection,  82  of  them  being  under  school 
boards,  25  endowed  schools,  and  the  remainder  under  private  management. 
There  were  18,212  candidates  for  leaving  certificates,  5,464  being  from  87 
higher  class  schools,  and  12,758  from  higher  departments  of  state-aided 
schools.  The  total  receipts  of  the  29  higher  class  public  schools  in  the  year  ended 
15  May,  1901,  amounted  to  122,7972. ;  this  included  income  from  enaowments, 
school  fees  (87,4202.),  loans  (15,9312.)  and  contributions  from  burgh  or  other 
funds. 

Under  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act,  1890,  and  the  other 
Acts  providing  for  technical  instruction,  the  local  authorities  expended,  in 
the  year  1900-01,  the  sum  of  67,7002.  (including  16,0782.  handed  over  to 
secondary  education  committees).  These  funds  were  expended  mostly  in 
grants  to  schools  and  other  institutions. 

For  Ireland  there  is  an  Intermediate  Education  Board,  with  a  yearly 
income  of  84,0002.  in  1901,  besides  local  taxation  revenues,  amounting  to 
64,7802.  Its  functions  are  to  examine  all  candidates  who  present  themselves. 
In  1901,  8,117  students  (5,829  boys  and  2,288  girls)  presented  themselves  for 
examination,  as  compared  with  7,608  in  the  previous  year,  and  6,952  in 
1881.  In  1901  results  fees,  amounting  to  56,7602.,  were  paid  to  the  managers 
of  862  schools. 

Technical  instruction  in  Ireland  is  controlled  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction,  which  has  an  advisory  Board  of 
Technical  Instruction.  The  Department  aims  at  the  co-ordination  of  its 
work  with  that  of  other  educational  authorities,  and  in  1901-02  its  pro- 
gramme of  experimental  science  was  adopted  in  152  secondary  schools  with 
6,412  science  pupils.  Central  institutions  under  the  Department  are  the 
Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin,  and  the  Metropolitan  School  of  Art,  the 
former  of  which  is  being,   and  the  latter  is  about  to  be,   re-oiganised. 
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Thtongkoat  Ireland  technical  instruction  is  being  organised  under  the 
Councils  of  county  boroughs,  urban  districts,  and  counties.  In  Dublin  and 
Belfast  in  1902  there  were  upwards  of  4,000  students  attending  the  technical 
schools  of  the  councils.  Of  the  annual  grant  of  55,000/.,  25,000/.  is  allotted 
for  technical  instruction  in  county  boroughs,  and  80,000/.  for  similar  pur- 
poses elsewhere,  the  'equivalent'  prants  being  continued  for  8  years  to 
institutions  which  had  formerly  received  them. 

The  progress  of  elementary  education  in  England  and  Wales  is  indicated 
by  the  decreasing  proportion  of  persons  signing  the  marriage  registers  by 
mark.  In  1843,  32*7  per  cent  of  males  and  49  0  per  cent,  of  females  married 
within  the  year  signed  in  this  manner  ;  in  1868,  28*8  per  cent  of  males  and 
33*1  per  cent,  of  females;  in  1883,  12*6  per  cent,  of  males  and  15*5  of 
females  ;  in  1893,  50  of  males  and  5 '7  of  females  ;  in  1900,  2*8  of  males  and 
3*2  of  females.  In  Scotland  in  1901,  2*16  per  cent,  of  males  and  2*76  of  females 
signed  by  mark  ;  in  Ireland,  in  1 901 ,  9  '8  per  cent,  of  males  and  7  '1  of  females. 

Elementary  education  in  England  and  Wales  is  now  under  the  control  of 
the  Board  of  Ekincation,  which  came  into  existence  on  April  1,  1900,  taking 
the  place  both  of  the  Education  Department  and  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art.  The  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1870  and  subsequent  amend- 
ing Acts  regulate  elementary  education  in  England  and  Wales. 
Sufficient  school  accommodation  must  be  provided  in  every  district  for  all 
the  resident  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  14.  Under  Acts  of  1899 
and  1900  children  between  12  and  14  years  of  age  may  (if  it  is  so  provided 
in  local  bye-laws)  conditionally  obtain  partial  or  total  exemption  from 
school  attendance,  but  for  children  employed  in  agriculture  the  lower  age 
limit  for  partial  exemption  is  11.  An  Act  of  1899  requires  the  school 
authorities  to  make  provision  for  the  compulsory  education  of  defective 
children  to  the  age  of  16  years.  Under  the  Education  Act,  1902,  which 
comes  into  force  on  March  26,  1903,  or  within  18  months  thereafter  as  the 
Board  of  Education  may  appoint  (for  different  purposes  or  different  places), 
school  boardls  and  school  attendance  committees  are  abolished,  their  place 
being  taken  by  the  Oouncils  of  counties,  of  county  boroughs,  of  non-county 
boroughs  with  population  over  10,000,  and  of  uroan  districts  with  popula- 
tion over  550,000.  These  local  authorities  (but  not  necessarily  the  two 
olacBes  last  mentioned)  must  establish  educational  committees,  each  in 
accordance  with  its  own  scheme,  which  must  be  approyed  by  the  Board  of 
Education.  The  schemes  must  provide  for  the  appointment  by  the  Council 
from  its  own  members,  of  a  majority  of  the  committee  (unless  in  the  case  of 
counties  the  Council  determine  otherwise),  for  the  appointment  by  the 
Council  of  other  persons  with  special  qualifications,  and  for  the  appointment 
of  women  on  the  committees.  Schools  provided  by  county  councils  will 
have  managers  in  the  proportion  of  4  appointed  by  the  Council  and  2  by  the 
borough,  district,  or  parish  served  by  the  schooL  Coimcils  of  county 
boroughs,  &c.,  may  appoint  any  number  of  managers  for  their  provided 
schools.  Schools  aided,  but  not  provided  by  local  authorities,  wiU  have  4 
'foundation'  managers  and  2  managers  appointed  by  Councils.  Women 
may  be  managers. 

The  local  education  authorities  will  maintain  all  public  elementary 
schools  and  (except  in  cases  where  provision  for  expenditure  is  to  be  made 
by  managers)  will  control  the  expenditure  necessary  for  this  purpose.  In 
the  case  of  schools  not  provided  by  them,  their  directions  as  to  secular  in- 
struction (including  the  number  and  qualification  of  teachers)  must  be  com- 
plied with,  they  hfive  power  to  inspect  the  schools,  and  they  must  receive, 
free  of  charge,  the  use  of  the  school-house  for  elementary  school  purposes. 
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The  Act  prescribes  the  funds  from  which  expenditure  is  to  be  met,  and  gives 
borrowing  powers.  Income  from  endowments  for  such  purposes  of  elemen- 
tary education  as  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  local  education  authorities  is 
to  bo  paid  to  these  authorities  and  applied  in  aid  of  the  rates.  In  place  of 
the  ffraats  under  the  Voluntary  Schools  Act,  1897,  and  other  Acts,  there 
will  he  paid  annually  to  the  local  authorities,  out  of  money  to  be  provided 
by  Parliament,  a  sum  equal  to  4^.  per  scholar  in  average  attenda^ioe,  and 
*  an  additional  sum  of  three-halfpence  per  scholar  for  every  complete  two- 
pence per  scholar  by  which  the  amount  which  would  be  produced  by  a  penny 
rate  on  the  area  of  the  authority  falls  short  of  ten  shillings  a  scholar.* 
Under  certain  conditions,  however,  the  grant  may  be  reduced. 

Throughout  the  Act  there  is  observed  the  distinction  between  schools 

Srovided,  and  schools  aided  but  not  provided,  by  the  local  authorities,  this 
istinction  being,  so  far  as  elementary  schools  are  concerned,  in  accordance 
with  that  between  board  schools  and  voluntaiy  schools. 

Under  the  system  which  is  being  superseded,  the  boroughs  and  parishes  are, 
unless  the  educational  requirements  are  otherwise  supplied,  formed  or  grouped 
into  school  districts  each  with  its  elected  school  board  which  may  compel 
parents  to  send  their  children  to  school.  In  boroughs  and  parishes  where 
school  boards  are  not  required  school  attendance  committees  are  appointed. 
On  August  31,  1901,  there  were  in  England  and  Wales  2,560  school  boards 
embracing  a  population  of  22,917,318,  and  788  school  attendance  committees 
embracing  a  population  of  9,608,757.  In  board  schools  unsectarian  religious 
instruction  is  given  ;  in  voluntary  schools  sectarian  doctrines  may  be  incul- 
cated. There  are  7  standards  and  each  pupil  should  pass  one  standard  every 
year.  Recognition  is  given  to  28  Higher  Elementary  Schools  whose  curriculum 
embraces  instruction  in  the  elementary  course  prescribed  for  science  schools. 
A  'code'  providing  in  detail  for  the  regulation  of  schools  is  annually 
prepared  by  the  depNirtment  and  submitted  to  Parliament.  In  1891,  by  a  fee 
grant  of  ten  shillings  for  each  child  between  3  and  15  years  of  age  in 
average  attendance,  educ^ition  was  rendered  practically  free  in  England  and 
Wales.  By  the  Volimtary  Schools  Act,  1897,  an  annual  grant  of  five  shillings 
per  pupil  in  average  attendance  is  available  for  necessitous  voluntary  schools, 
and  provision  is  made  for  associations  of  such  schools,  the  govemi!ng  bodies  of 
which  will  (subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Education  Department)  distribute 
this  grant  to  the  associated  schools.  In  1901-02  these  associations  numbered 
75,  46  l)eing  Church  of  England,  11  Roman  Catholic,  11  British,  6  Wesleyan, 
and  1  Jewish.  The  associated  schools  numbered  14,127,  and  the  unassociated, 
173.  The  average  attendance  at  these  14,300  schools  was  2,473,094,  and  the 
amount  of  aid  grant  paid  was  618,288Z.  An  amending  Elementary  Education 
Act  of  1897  increasea  the  amount  of  grant  payable  to  school  boards. 

The  following  table  includes  the  total  number  of  Voluntary  and  Board 
day-schools  under  inspection  during  the  last  5  years : — 


Tears  ended 
August  81 

Schools 
Inspected 

Accommodation 

6,215,199 
6,316,866 
6,417,514 
6,509,611 
6,610,416 

Average 
Attendance 

4,488,548 
4,564,165 
4,636,988 
4,666,180 
4,781,911 

Children  on 

bchool 

Registers 

1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 

19,958 
19,937 
20,064 
20,100 
20,116 

5,507,089 
5,676,866 
5,654,092 
5,686,114 
5,787,861 
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On  August  31,  1901,  there  were  in  England  and  Wales  5,857  Board 
Schools  wiSi  average  attendance  of  2,269,259  pupils ;  11,781  National  Society 
Schools  with  1,882,184  pupils ;  458  Wesleyan  with  126,879  pupils ;  1,053 
Roman  Catholic  with  257,383  pupils ;  1,052  British,  Undenominational,  and 
others  with  215,926  pupils.  In  the  same  year  there  were  66,149  qertificated 
teachers,  84,716  assistant  teachers,  28,002  pupil  teachers,  and  17,956  addi- 
tional women  teachers.  In  1901  there  were  45  residential  training  colleges 
with  4,188  students,  and  17  day  training  colleges  with  1,426  students.  The 
day  training  college  of  the  London  County  Council  with  (1902)  9  professors 
and  teachers  and  58  students  (King's  scholars)  will  probably  become  a 
recognised  school  of  London  University.  The  School  Inspectors  are  appointed 
by  the  Crown  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Education  Board. 

Besides  the  public  elementary  schools  there  were  inspected  in  1901, 
5,244  evening  continuation  schools  with  6,054  teachers  and  an  average 
attendance  of  210,242  pnpils.  In  these  schools,  in  addition  to  ordinary 
school  subjects,  instruction  was  given  in  science,  drawing,  needlework, 
cookery,  laundrywork,  &c. 

By  the  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1872,  the  Scotch  Education  Depart- 
ment was  instituted,  and  each  burgh  and  parish  or  group  of  parishes  was  re- 
qaired  to  have  a  school  board  to  administer  both  elementary  and  middle-class 
schools.  Elementary  education  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  5  and 
14,  but  exemption  may,  on  conditions,  be  granted  to  children  over  12. 
In  1889,  by  a  capitation  grant,  education  was  made  free  for  the  compulsory 
standards.  In  1897  provision  was  made  for  grants  in  aid  of  voluntary 
schools.  The  following  table  includes  the  total  number  of  day  schools 
inspected  in  Scotland  during  the  last  5  years : — 


Tears  ended 
SO  September 


1897 
I     1898 

1899 
I  1900 
,     1901 


Schools 
Inspected 

3,086 
3,067 
3,062 
3,104 
3,141 


Accommodation 


843,769 
847,876 
866,066 
893,842 
921,119 


Averago 
Attendance 

Children  on 

School 

Registers 

605,389 
605,776 
612,457 
626,089 
636,374 

716,893 
717,747 
731,272 
753,287 
767,421 

In  1901  there  were,  in  all,  3,141  schools,  of  which  2,788  were  public 
schools  with  an  average  attendance  of  555,302  pupils  ;  24  Church  of  Scotland 
with  3,884  pupils ;  4  Free  Church  with  1,814  pupils ;  67  Episcopal  with 
10,691  pu|)ils ;  189  Roman  Catholic  with  56,484  pupils,  and  69  Undenomi- 
national with  8,199  pupils.  In  the  same  year  there  were  11,268  certificated 
teachers,  2,606  assistant  teachers,  and  4,035  pupil  teachers.  In  1901  there 
were  8  training  colleges  with  1,360  students. 

There  were  also  in  1901,  939  evening  continuation  schools  with  an  average 
a^ttendauce  of  47^002.  The  instruction  given  in  these  schools  comprised 
l&nguages,  science,  manual  instruction,  domestic  economy,  needlework,  &c. 

Elementary  education  in  Ireland,  since  1845,  is  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  body  of  *  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland.'  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  statistics  of  elementary  schools  for  five  years  : — 
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Year  ended 
Dec.  811 


1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 


Schools  in 
Operation 

Average  on 
KolU 

Average 
Attendance 

8,631 
8,651 
1         8,670 
8,684 
8,692 

816,001 
808,467 
796,163 
770,622 
764,023 

521,141 
518,799 
513,852 
478,224 
482,031 

Pupils 
Examined 


560,187 
560,170 
562,878 


1  But  for  1(397-99  the  figures  refer  to  the  12  months  ended  the  last  day  of  the  montb 
preceding  the  examination  of  each  school. 

Of  8,685  schools,  3,046  were  mixed  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  with 
257,596  pupils;  4,127  were  Roman  Catholic  with  368,835;  and  1,512  were 
Protestant  with  114,311  pnpils  on  December  31,  1901.  At  the  same  date 
there  vTere  8,235  teachers,  3,675  assistants,  and  888  workmistresses.  The  7 
training  colleges  had  980  students. 

The  sums  expended  in  Great  Britain  from  Parliamentary  grants  for  primary 
schools,  and  in  Ireland  from  Parliamentary  grants  and  rates,  amounted  in 
live  years  to  : — 


England     . 
Scotland     . 
Gt.  Britain  (vai*.) 
Ireland 


I 


£ 

7,565,859 

1,072,195 

565,280 

1,311,670 


£ 

8,021,891 

1,177,727 

599,464 

1,321,777 


United  Kingdom  jl0,514,504  |11,120,359  11,387,325  11,658,838  jll,868,558 


1900 

£ 

8,234,202 

1,190,261 

624,486 

1,338,376 


1901 


£ 

8,386,396 

1,196,209 

654;  328 

1,321,905 


£ 

8,629,322 

1,223,758 

697,611 

1,312,962 


In  addition  to  the  grant  these  schools  derive  an  income  from  endowmoute, 
school  fees,  local  rates,  voluntary  subscriptions,  and  other  sources.  TJie 
total  receipts  of  the  school  boards  in  England  and  Wales  in  1900-01  was 
12,852,643^.  ;  in  Scotland  2,542,875/.  ;  and  in  Ireland  that  of  the  schools 
under  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  was  1,392,038/. 

Justice  and  Crime. 
Ekqland  and  Wales. 
The  principal  courts  having  criminal  jurisdiction  ai-e  the  petty  sessional 
courts,  the  general  or  quarter  sessions,  the  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer  and 
gaol  delivery,  more  popularly  known  as  'assizes,*  and  the  Central  Criminal 
Court.  Two  or  more  justices  of  the  peace  sitting  in  a  petty  sessional  court 
house,  the  Lord  Mayor  or  any  alderman  of  the  Ci^  of  London,  or  any  metro- 
politan or  borough  police  magistrate  or  other  stipendiary  magistrate  sitting  in 
a  court  house,  constitute  a  petty  sessional  court.  The  courts  of  quarter  sessions 
are  held  four  times  a  year  by  the  justices  of  the  county.  Similar  courts  can 
be  held  at  other  times,  and  are  tnen  called  'general  sessions.'  Two  justices 
constitute  a  court,  but  usually  a  larger  number  attend.  Certain  boroughs  have 
a  court  of  (quarter  sessions,  with  similar  jurisdiction  to  the  county  justices  in 
quarter  sessions  assembled,  in  which  the  recorder  of  the  borough  is  the  jndffc. 
The  assize  courts  are  held  four  times  a  year  in  various  towns  throughont  the 
country  by  'commissioners'  nominated  by  the  Cix>wn.     These  conunissioneia 
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are  generally  ju(^e8  of  the  King's  Bench  Division  of  the  Hi^h  Court  of  Justice, 
bat  sometimes  King's  Counsel  of  good  standing  are  appointed.  The  trial 
takes  place  before  a  single  commissioner.  The  Central  Criminal  Court  is  the 
court  of  oyer  and  terminer  and  caol  delivery  for  the  City  of  London  and  a  large 
surrounding  district  The  sessions  of  this  court  are  held  at  least  twelve  times 
a  year,  and  more  often  if  necessary.  The  Becorder  and  the  Common  Serjeant, 
and,  if  the  number  of  the  prisoners  makes  it  necessary,  the  judge  of  the  City  of 
London  Court,  sit  on  the  first  two  days,  after  which  they  are  joined  by  the 
judges  of  the  High  Court  on  the  rota,  for  whom  the  more  senous  cases  are 
reserved.  A  petty  sessional  court  deals  summarily  with  minor  ofiences. 
Cases  of  a  more  serious  nature  are  usually  investigated  bv  a  petty  sessional 
court  before  being  tried  at  the  sessions  or  the  assizes.  To  every  sessions, 
.  assize,  and  to  every  sitting  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court  the  sheriff  cites  24 
of  the  chief  inhabitants  of  the  district,  of  whom  not  less  than  12  and  not  more 
than  23  are  sworn  and  constitute  a  grand  jury.  The  grand  jury  examines  the 
bill  of  indictment  against  the  accused  person,  hears  the  evidence  of  witnesses 
for  the  prosecution,  and  if  they  think  9k  prima  fade  case  for  trial  is  made  out 
they  endorse  the  bill  *  a  true  bill.*  All  criminal  trials,  except  those  which 
come  before  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  take  place  before  a  judge  and  a 
petty  ^ury  of  twelve  men.  Except  on  some  highly  technical  point  of  procedure 
there  is  no  appeal  in  criminal  cases.  Ko  man  can  bo  tried  again  for  the  same 
crime  after  a  petty  jury  has  found  him  *  not  guilty. '  On  a  conviction  the  judge 
can,  if  he  think  fit,  reserve  a  question  of  law  (but  not  of  fact)  for  the  Court  for 
Crown  Cases  Reserved.  This  Court  is  formed  by  five  or  more  judges  of  the 
High  Court,  and  can  reverse,  amend,  or  affirm  the  judgment.  The  only  other 
method  of  securing  the  revision  of  a  sentence  is  by  the  royal  prerogative, 
exercised  on  the  advice  of  the  Home  Secretary,  by  which  a  sentence  can  be 
modified  or  annulled.  Nominally  all  the  judges  are  appointed  by  the  King 
bat  in  practice  the  Lord  Chancellor  (who  is  a  Cabinet  minister,  ex-officio  president 
of  theUouse  of  Lords,  and  goes  out  with  the  ministry)  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
are  appointed  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Prime  Minister,  and  all  the  other 
judges  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Lord  ChanceUor. 

Scotland. 

The  High  Court  of  Justiciary  is  the  supreme  criminal  court  in  Scotland, 
It  consists  of  all  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  sits  more  or  less  fre- 
quently, as  the  number  of  cases  before  it  may  require,  in  Edinburgh  or  in  the 
circuit  towns.  One  judge  can,  and  usually  does,  try  cases,  but  two  or  more 
preside  in  cases  of  dimcimy  or  importance.  It  is  the  only  competent  court  in 
cases  of  treason,  murder,  robbery,  rape,  fire-raising,  deforcement  oi  messengers, 
and  generally  in  all  cases  in  which  a  higher  punishment  than  imprisonment  is 
by  statute  directed  to  be  inflicted  ;  and  it  has  moreover  an  inherent  jurisdic- 
tion to  pnnish  all  criminal  acts,  both  those  already  established  by  common  law 
or  statute,  and  such  as  have  never  previously  come  before  the  courts  and  are 
not  within  any  statute. 

The  sheriff  of  each  countv  is  the  proper  criminal  judge  in  all  crimes 
occurring  within  the  county  which  infer  only  an  arbitrary  punishment,  and  if 
the  case  is  tried  with  a  jury  the  Hich  Court  has  no  power  of  review  on  the 
■lerita.  Even  in  cases  indicted  to  tne  High  Court  the  accused  is,  under  the 
Criminal  Procedure  (Scotland)  Act  of  1887,  regularly  asked  to  plead  in  the 
sheriff  court,  and  minor  objections  to  the  indictment  can  be  wholly  or  in  part 
disposed  of  there.  Borough  magistrates  and  justices  of  the  peace  have  jurisdic- 
tion in  petty  cases  occumng  within  the  burgh  or  county,  and  in  a  number  of 
minoT  offences  under  various  statutes.  digitized  by  GoOglc 
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Ireland. 

lu  Ireland  persona  charged  with  crime  are  first  brought  before  the  petty 
sessions  court,  which  must  consist  of  at  least  two  ordinary  justices  of  the  peace, 
one  of  whom  may  be  a  stipendiary — commonly  called  a  resident  magistrate. 
Then  if  the  charge  be  trifling  it  may  be  disposed  of,  the  prisoner,  if  convicted, 
having  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  quarter  sessions  or  recoraer's  court  (according 
as  it  is  in  a  borough  or  in  the  county),  provided  he  is  fined  more  than  twenty 
shillings  or  sentenced  to  a  loneer  imprisonment  than  one  month  (Petty  Sessions 
Act,  sec.  24).  If  the  charge  be  of  a  more  serious  character  it  must  either  be 
dismissed  or  sent  for  trial  to  the  quarter  sessions  or  recorder's  court,  or  to  the 
assizes,  as  in  England.  There  is  this  diffierence,  however,  between  quarter 
sessions  in  Ireland  and  in  England  :  in  England  they  are  presided  over  by  an 
un|>aid  chairman,  who  need  not  be  a  lawyer  and  who  is  elected  by  his  fellow 
justices  of  the  peace  for  the  county  ;  while  in  Ireland  they  are  presided  over 
by  a  paid  official,  who  must  be  a  barrister,  whose  decision  on  points  of  law  binds 
the  court,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  who  is  also  judge  of  the  civil 
bill  court  of  the  county,  which  corresponds  to  the  English  county  court.  The 
assizes  are  presided  over  by  one  of  the  common  law  judges  of  the  High  Court 
of  Justice.  In  the  quarter  sessions,  recorder's  court,  and  assizes  the  mal  is  by 
jury  in  all  cases  save  appeals  from  petty  sessions.  Under  the  Crimes  Act 
witnesses  and  persons  suspected  of  crime  may  be  interrogated  before  a  secret 
court  of  inq^uiry ;  but  admissions  then  made  are  not  evidence  against  the 
persons  making  them.  Prisoners  may  be  convicted  before  two  resident  magis- 
trates specially  appointed  to  hear  cases  under  the  Crimes  Act,  and  in  cases 
where  the  sentence  exceeds  a  month,  convicted  persons  have  a  right  of  appeal 
to  the  county  chairman  at  quarter  sessions. 

The  number  of  criminal  offenders  committed  for  trial  and  convicted,  in 
each  of  the  three  kingdoms,  was  as  follows  in  five  years: — 

England  and  Wales, 


Year 

Males 

9,931 
10,148 
9,723 
9.099 
9,743 

Committed  tor  Trial 

I 

Ck)nvicted 

Females 

Total 

1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 

1,411 
1,450 
1,322 
1,230 
1,262 

11,842 
11,594 
11,045 
10,331 
10,007 

8,991 
9,278 
8,761 
8,157 
8,841 

Tear 


1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 


ScoOand. 


Committed  for  Trial 


Males 

Females 

1,866 

337 

1,946 

344 

1,861 

292 

1.886 

281 

1,947 

844 

Total 

2,202 
2,290 
2,168 
2,167 
2,291 
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1,796 
1,877 
1,785 
1,835 
1,872 
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Ireland, 


Tew 

Committed  for  Trial 

Hales 

Females 

Total 

1897 

1,609 

276 

1,886 

1898 

1,786 

826 

2,111 

1899 

1,644 

809 

1,968 

1900 

1,438 

244 

1,682 

1901 

1,666 

291 

1,866 

1,242 
1,867 
1,329 
1,087 
1,221 


The  following  table  shows  the  strength  of  the  police  force  in  England  and 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland : — 


Convioted 


Tear 

England 
and 
Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

,                    England 
1     Tear      '       and 
1                       Wales 

1 

Scotland 

Ireland 

12,861 
12,820 
12,809 

1880 
1890 
1895 

81,488 
89,221 
40,966 

3,484 
4,108 
4,688 

12,679 
18,921 
18,187 

1899  ■  48,460   |    4,767 

1900  1  44,064       4,911 

1901  44,698       6,061 

Pauperitm. 

There  is  a  Poor  Law,  under  a  variety  of  statutes,  applicable  to  the  Three 
Kingdoms,  by  which  paupers,  under  certain  conditions,  are  to  be  relieved  in 
their  own  houses  or  lod^d  in  workhouses  or  poor-houses  built  for  the  purpose. 
The  law  is  administered  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  through  Boards  of 
Guardians  elected  for  the  purpose.  England  and  Wales,  including  the  Me- 
tropolis and  the  municipal  boroughs,  are  divided  into  660  poor  law  unions,  for 
eaen  of  which  there  is  elected  a  Hoard  of  Guardians.  In  some  cases  the  union 
consists  of  only  one  parish  ;  in  others  several  are  included  according  to  popula- 
tion. In  urban  districts  and  in  the  Metropolis  guardians  are  separately  elected, 
but  in  rural  districts  the  rural  district  councillors  act  as  guardians  for  the 
parishes  they  represent  on  the  district  council.  Guardians  are  elected  on  the 
same  popular  franchise  as  district  councillors.  In  every  civil  parish  overseers 
are  appointed  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  and  collect  the  poor  rate.  In  urban 
districts,  which  include  boroughs,  the  local  authority  raise  and  collect  rates 
for  local  government  purposes,  but  in  rural  districts  and  rural  parishes  the 
funds  for  this  purpose  are,  as  a  general  rule,  taken  from  the  poor-rate. 

The  followmg  table  shows  the  total  amount  expended  in  relief  of  the  poor 
for  the  last  five  years  (ended  March  26  for  England  and  Ireland,  and  May  15 
for  Scotland).  For  Scotland,  the  amount  includes  expenditure  on  buildings, 
hat  not  from  loans  : — 


Tew 

England  A  Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Total  U.K. 

1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 

£ 
10,482,189 
10,828,276 
11,286,978 
11,567,649 
12,119,644 

£ 
1,068,214 
1,086,916 
1,104,287 
1,109,619 
1,166,868 

£ 
1,049,842 
1,104,766 
1,194,887 
1,125,110 
1,170,801 

£ 

12,640,245 
18,019,948 
13,585,597 
13,h01,878 
14,446,708 
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The  number  of  paupers,  exclusire  of  vagrants,  in  receipt  of  relief  in  the 
several  unions  and  parishes  of  England  and  Wales  was  as  follows  on 
January  1  of  the  last  nve  years : — 


AdQlt  able-bodied 

paupers 

All  other  paupers 
(exclusive  of  vagrantft) 

Total 

Indoor 

Outdoor  1       Total 

Indoor 

Outdoor 

Total 

1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1    1902 

40,698 
39,029 
88,662 
37,570 
39,862 

06,373 
61,889 
61,058 
59,088 
61,496 

107,071 
100,418 
99,720 
96,658 
101,848 

177,740 
178,804 
178,486 
178,053 
186,912 

538,589 
528,650 
519,548 
515,091 
523,404 

716,279 
707,454 
698,034 
693,144 
710,316 

823,850 
807,730    1 
797,680    , 
789,689    1 
811,449    1 

The  number  of  vagrants  relieved  on  January  1,  1901,  was  11,658. 

The  number  of  registered  paupers  and  their  dependents,  exclusive  of  casual 
poor,  who  were  in  receipt  of  relief  in  parishes  of  Scotland  on  January  15  of 
the  last  five  years,  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  table  : — 


Jan.  15 

Poor  relieved 

Vagrants  (included  in 
preceding) 

Total 


101,408 
101,510 
99.928 
100,819 
102,499 

Paupers 

Dependents 

Paupers 

Dependents 

1898 
1899 
1900 
1001 
1902 

66,519 
66,755 
65,929 
65,817 
66,836 

34,889 
34,755 
33,994 
35,002 
i       35,663 

133 
165 
132 

166 
139 

22 
36 
40 
22 
38 

The  subjoined  table  gives  the  number  of  indoor  and  outdoor  paupers,  and 
those — in  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb  asvlums — in  receipt  of  relief  m  unions 
in  Ireland  at  the  close  of  the  first  week  in  January  in  each  of  the  last  five 
years : — 


Adult 
able-bodied 


Indoor  paupers 


All  others 


37,833 
88,386 
88,096 
86,934 
38,209 


Total 


43,556 
44,566 
48,820 
41,881 
43,581 


55,868 
56,782 
58,684 
57,575 
57,813 


^vm^'  I  i""^'-" 


1,422 
1,462 
1,512 
1,462 
1,427 


100,846 
102,760 
108,866 
101,090 
102,771 


Included  iu  the  numl)er  of  indoor  paupers  are  casuals,  who  numbered  699 
in  January  1902. 


Finance. 
I.  Keyenub  and  £xpenditubk. 

The  following  tables  show  the  total  amounts  of  the  estimated 
and  actual  Imperial  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  years  ended  March  31,  1880,  1890,  and  the 
four  years  ended  March  31,  1902  : —  ^         t 
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1 

Revenue 

Year  ended 

March  31 

Eetimated- 

Actual-  Receipts 

More  (  +  ) 

in  the 

into  the 

orle88(-) 

1 

Budgets 

Exchequer 

tlian  Estimates 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1880 

81,161,000 

79,344,098 

-1,816,902 

1890 

86,150,000 

89,304,316 

+  3,154,316 

1899 

107,110,000 

108,336,193 

+  1,226,193 

1900 

111,157,000 

119,839,905 

+  8,682,905 

1901 

127.620,000 

130,384,684 

+  2,864,684 

.             1902 

142,455,000 

142,997,999 

+     542,999 

Expenditure 

Tear  ended 

March  31 

Budget  and 

Actual  Pay- 

More (  +  ) 

Sappleraentary 
Estimates 

ments  out  of 
the  Exchequer 

£ 

or  ]ess(-) 
than  Estimates 

£ 

£ 

1880 

84,105,871 

82,184,797 

-1,921,074 

1890 

86,723,168 

86,083,314      • 

-     639,854 

1899 

108,815,036 

108,150,286 

-     664,800 

1900 

134,671,823 

133,722,407 

-     949,416 

1901 

184,599,627 

183,592,264 

-1,007.363 

1902 

196,843,259 

195,522,215 

-1,321,044 

The  following  table  (derived  from  the  two  preceding)  shows 
the  differences  (surplus  or  deficit)  between  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture in  1880,  1890,  and  the  last  four  years : — 


Tear 
Ended  March  31 


Surplus  ( +  ) 
or  Deficit  (  -  ) 


1880 
1890 
1899 


-2,840,699 
+  3,221,002 
+     185,957 


Year 
Ended  March  31 


1900 
1901 
1902 


Surplus  <  +  ) 
or  Deficit  (  -  ) 


£ 
-13,882,502 
-53,207,580 
-52,524,216 


The  Imperial  revenue  collected  in  1901-02  amounted  to 
153,311,848/.,  but  of  this  9,730,306/.  was  payable  to  Local 
Taxation  accounts  therefore  the  amount  payable  to  the 
Exchequer,  as  detailed  in  the  following  table,  was  143,581,542/., 
derived  mainly  from  taxation  (under  the  first  seven 
heads  of  the  following  table),  which  in  1901-02  produced 
122,548,675/.,  or  85  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The  remainder 
is  subdivided  into  five  heads  as  below  (viii. — xii.).        ^         t 
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Year  ending  March  81, 1902                 Revised      i 

Sources  of  Revenob 

Budget 

v-f  iiiww»«T»fai                Bxcheqneri  i     Estimate 
NetReceipte            ,     Receipts     |       1»02^ 

i.  Customs — 

£" ,          £                   £         \          £ 

Exports  :  Coal      . 

1,811,706 

I 

Imports : 
Tobacco    . 

10,567,706 

1                   1 

Tea  . 

5,792,967 

! 

Rum 

2,211.811 

Brandy     . 

1,274,421 

Other  spirits 

1,095,288 

Wine 

1,449,687 

j 

Currants   . 

100,989 

Coffee 

174,842 

Raisins      . 

198,155 

Cocoa 

188,428 

Sugar,  glucose,  &c.    . 

6,399,227 

Other  articles    . 

282,192 

81,046,869  30,998,000|35,200,000« 

ii.  Excise — 

Spirits 

17,647,421 

1 

Beer 

18,276,078 

Licence  duties  . 

252,695 

1                                      I 

Railways  . 

849,868 

1 

Other  sources    . 

71,910 

31,697,962!  31,600,000  32,700.000 

1 

iii.  Estate,  &c.,  duties— 

Estate  duty  8     .        . 

9,698,599 

Temporary  estate  duty* 

19,870 

Probate  duty*  . 

47,997 

Legacy  duty      . 

8,138,588 

Succession  duty 

1,308,936 

Corporation  duty 

46,836 

i                    1 

iv.  Stamps  (excluding  Fee 

'  14,250,826|  14,200,000' 13,200,000  | 

Stamps,  &c.;  — 

' 

Deeds 

3,646,828 

1                    1 

Receipts    . 

1,478,892 

1 

Bills  of  exchange 

701,228 

Patent  medicines 

806,887 

Licences,  &c.     . 

171,024  1 

Companies'  capital  duty 
Bonds  to  bearer 

559,091  1 

186,735  ! 

Insurances 

266,824  I 

Other  sources    . 

456  474,    7,772,423 

7,800,000,  8,200,000 

V      TatiH  Tat 

775,210  j       775,219 

725,000!      740,000 

Va         .UctiUU     XCiiL          •                     •                     a 

vi.  House  Duty . 
vii.  Property  and  Income  Tax 

1,726,676      1,726,67B 

1,775,0001  1,760,000 

35,878,700    85,878,700 

84,800,000|88,600,000» 

Total  Produce  of  Taxes  . 

—         122r548^75;i21,893,000 130,400,000 

1  That  is,  revenne  aotnally  paid  into  the  Exchequer  between  April  1, 1901,  and  March  31 , 
1002.  5  Including 2,450,0001.  from  com,  Ac,  duty. 

3  On  property  of  persons  dying  after  August  1, 18M. 
*  On  property  of  persons  dying  before  August  2, 1894. 
6  Including  2,000,0001.  from  additional  Id  in  I  r"^^.^Tr>  ' 
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Sonroes  of  Bktbhus 

Tear  ending  March  81, 1902 

Revised 
Budget 
Bstiniato 
1902-03 

Net  Receipts 

Bxdiequerl 
Receipts 

£ 
14,300,000 
3,490,000 
455,000 

869,634 
1,990,365 

viiL  Popt Office, 
ix.  Telegraph  service 
X.  Crown  Lands 

xi.  Interest  on  Suez  Canal 

Shares,  &c. 
xii.  Miscellaneous — 

Fee  Stamps 

Mint 

Bank  of  England 

Various     . 

Total  uon-tax  Bevenue. 

Total  Revenue      . 

1 

£ 

950,985 
595,269 
194,880 
263,216 

£ 
14,228,906 
3,490,598 
439,378 

869,634 
2,004,350 

£ 
14,800,000 
3,630,000 
475,000 

880,000 
2,000,000 

— 

21,032,866 

21,104,999 

21,785,000 

143,681,541 

142,997,999 

152,185,000 

'  That  is,  revenne  actually  paid  into  the  Exchequer  between  April  1, 1901,  and  March  81, 
1902. 

The  national  expenditure  falls  under  two  categorieB  :  1.,  the 
Consolidated  Fund  Charges,  24,483,214^.,  mainly  bestowed  on  the 
National  Debt;  and  II.,  the  Supply  Services,  including  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Service,  the  whole  amounting  to 
171,039,000t  in  1901-02. 

Revised  | 
Budget  Esti-  ' 
mate  1902-03    < 


Blanches  of  BxpaNDrruRE 

Tear  ending  March  31, 1902 

I.  Consolidated  Fnnd : 

L  National  Debt  Services  :— 

{a)  Inside  the  Fixed  Charge- 
Interest  of  Funded  Debt 
Terminable  Annuities 
Interest  of  Unfunded  Debt  . 
Management  of  Debt  . 
New  Sinking  Fund      . 

[     {b)  Outside  the  Fixed  Charge— 
Int.  on  War  Debt 

ii  Other  Consolidated   Fund 
Services:— 

Civil  List  .... 
Annuities  and  Pensions 

15,076,023 

2,754,425 

814,751 

173,617 

18,818,816 
3,866,716 

487,746 
258,708 

23,000,000 
4,400,000 1 


1  Including  760,0001.  interest  on  debt  to  be  created. 
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Bimnches  of  Expsnditubb 


Tear  ending  March  31, 1903 


HeviMxl 
Budget  Esti- 
mate 1902-03 


Salaries,  kc     .        ,        . 
Coarts  of  Justice 
Miscellaneous 

iii.  Payments   to  Local  Tax- 
ation Accounts     . 

Total  Consolidated  Fund  ' 
Services    , 

ill.  Supply:  I 

I       i.  Army 

I  Ordnance  Factories   .        .  ! 

ii.  Navy 

iii.  Civil  Services    .        .        .  ' 
iv.  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue 
V.  Post  Office        .        .        .  i 
vi.  Telegraph  Service 
vii.  Packet  Service  . 


£  ! 

78,916    I 
515,428 
302,992    I 


1,153,892 


1,643,790 
1,153,892 


1,645,000 
1,155,000 


Total  Supply  Services 
Total  Expenditure    . 


— 

24,483,214 

1 
30,200,000 

92,262,000 

69,310,000 

— 

280,000 

355,000 

— 

31,030,000 

31,255,000 

— 

80,500,000 

27,448,000 

— 

2,956,000 

3,039,000 

— 

9,240,000 

9,762,000 

— 

4,010,000 

4,211,000 

— 

762,000 

779,000 

— 

171,039,000 

146,159,000 

— 

195,522,214 

176,359,000 

The  exchequer  issues  for  1901-02  shown  above  are  those  with  which  the  various  depart- 
ments  were  supplied  to  meet  all  requirements,  whether  original  or  supplementary ;  the 
estimates  for  1908-03,  shown  in  the  table  and  in  the  details  given  below,  are  the  revised 
budget  estimates. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  expenditure  above  given,  there  were  issues  to 
meet  expenditure  under  the  Telegraph  Acts,  1892,  1896,  1898,  and  1899, 
881,5002. ;  Uganda  Railway  Acts,  1896  and  1900,  870,0002.  ;  Naval  Works 
Acts,  1895,  1896,  1897.  1899,  and  1901,  2,906,0002. ;  MUitary  Works  Act, 
1897,  1899,  and  1901,  1,700,0002.  ;  the  Land  Registry  (New  Buildings)  Act, 
1900, 130,0002.,  and  the  Pacific  Cable  Act,  1901,  1,060,9352. ;  amounting  iu 
the  aggregate  to  7,548,4352.  The  money  raised  by  the  creation  of  addi- 
tional aebt  under  tlie  Supplemental  War  Loan  Act  of  1900,  and  the  Loan 
Act,  1901,  amounted  to  59,782,1892.  and  Treasury  bills  were  renewed  to  the 
amount  of  26,633,0002.  Besides  these  items,  there  were  a  few  minoi  receipts 
into  and  issues  from  the  Exchequer  account ;  which  is  also  swollen  by  cross 
entries  in  respect  of  sums  borrowed  and  paid  off  during  the  year.  The 
balance  in  the  Exchequer  on  April  1,  1901,  was  5,596,9182.  ;  the  gross 
receipts  into  the  Exchequer  in  the  year  1901-02  amounted  to  246,383,6282. ; 
theffross  issues  out  of  the  Exchequer  amounted  to  243,418,5982. ;  leaving 
a  biUance  on  March  81,  1902,  of  8,566,9482. 
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Ftjrthee  Details  of  the  Btjdoet. 
Army, — The  net  cost  of  the  British  army  and  its  operations,  according  to 
the  original  estimates  for  1902-08,  is  69,810,0002.  Including  appropriations 
in  aid,  amounting  to  4,549,899/.,  the  gross  estimate^was  78,859,8992.  The 
following  table  miows  the  net  estimates  for  1902  03,  as  compared  with  the 
net  estimates  (including  supplementary  estimates  amounting  to  5,000,0002.) 
for  1901-02  :— 

Army  Estimates. 


I.  Epfbctiyb  Sbr vices  :— 

Begular  forces  and  army  reserve  : 

General  staff  and  regimental  pay,  kc. 

S.  Afirican  local  forces    . 

Colonial  contingents 

Yeomanry  and  Volunteern 

Gratuities  to  troops,  kc. 

Chaplains'  department  . 

Army  reserve 

China  expeditionary  force 
Medical  ^ablishfnvefitts    . 

Auxiliary  forces : 
Militia  .... 
Yeomanry  cavalry 
Volunteer  corps     . 


II. 


Commissariat : 
Transport  and  remounts 
Provisions,  forage,  &c.    . 
Clothing 

Warlike  and  other  stores 
WorkSf  buildings,  dec. 


Various: 
Military  education 
Miscellaneous  services 
War  Office     . 


Total  effective  services 

Non-Effbctivb  Services  :— 
Officers,  dec  : 

Bewards  for  distinguished  services  . 

Halfpay        .... 

Retired  pay  and  gratuities 

Widows  pensions  and  allowances 

Pensions  for  wounds 

Betired  allowances,  auzHiary  forces 

Non-c<nnmissioned  officers  and  men,  dse, : 

In-pensions 

Out-pensions 

Bewuxlcrfor  distinguished  services . 
Widows'  pensions,  kc.    , 


1901-02 

1902-03 

£ 

£ 

16,808,600 

14,622,400 

2,650,000 

1,600,000 

650,000 

680,000 

1,000,000 

1,300,000 

2,540,000 

500,000 

84,900 

88,000 

200,000 

100,000 

630,000 

50,000 

1,088,600 

1,026,000 

2,772,000 

1.381,000 

876,000 

585,000 

1,230,000 

1,287,000 

17,977,000 

11,242,000 

20,266,000 

16,066,000 

4,825,000 

3,970,000 

13,450,000 

8,332,000 

3.281,000 

2,190,000 

119,200 

120,800 

218,200 

110,800 

305,000 

832,000 

88,970,500 

65,582,000 

9,186 

70,310 

1,936,738 

170,394 

62,324 

22,048 

34,667 
1,393,065 
7,614 


49,654A 
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Siiperannuation  allowances^  <fcc. 

1901-02 

£ 
188,600 

1902-08 

£ 
195,000 

Total  non-effective  services 

3,944,500 

8,728,000 

Total  effective  and  non-effective  services 
Net  Decrease,  1902-08 

92,915,000 

69,810,000 

— 

28,605,000 

XTy..^.       rpi,^  «»«.  ^^„4.  ^t  .f-V.^   XTa.t^'    ««»>r«»<i;«» 

4^^  4-i.»  ^«;^-». 

.,1  »»4.:»»4.^»  r^. 

1902-08,  is  81,255,500/.  Including  appropriations  in  aid,  amoontine  to 
1,121,217/.,  the  gross  estimate  was  82,876,717/.  The  following  tahle  shows 
the  net  estimates  for  1902-03,  as  compared  with  those  for  1901-02  : — 


1901-02       1902-03 

I.  Effbotiyb  Seryioes.  £ 

Wages  of  Officers  and  Seamen  and  Royal  Marines 
Victualling  and  Clothing .... 
Medical  Establishments    .... 

Martial  Law 

Educational  Services         .... 

Scientific  Services 

Roval  Naval  Reserves       .... 
Shipbuilding,  Repairs,  &c.        .        .        . 

Naval  Armaments 

Works,  Buildings,  &c 

Miscellaneous  Services      .... 
Admiralty  Office 

Total  effective  services    . 


II.  NoN-EFrEOTivB  Services. 

Half-pay,  Reserved,  and  Retired  Pay 
Naval  Pensions,  &c  .... 

Civil  Pensions,  &c.  ... 

Total  non-effective  services    . 

Grand  total  ... 

Net  Increase,  1902-03 


5,760,000 

6,962,000 

1,892,800 

2,028,500 

219,000 

246,500 

16,200 

17.700 

100,600 

101,700 

65,800 

65,600 

292,100 

286,900 

14,676,000 

15,140,000 

3,919,700 

8,356,400 

1,028,100 

1,100,000 

859,500 

868,000 

279.600 

294,300 

28,608,900 

28,962,600 

790,900 

782,100 

1.140,100 

1,160,700 

840,600 

350,100 

2,271,600 

2,292,900 

80,875,500 

31,255,500 

380,000 


Civil  /S^rvictf*.— The  ifollo wing  is  an  abstract  of  the  original  fiSvil  Service 
estimates  (net)  for  1902-03,  showing  the  more  impox[t^t  items  of 
expenditure : —  r^  T 
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I.  Public  Works  and  BuUd'        £ 
inga    .        .        .        .  2,254,602 


II.  SalarxeM,  dre,,  Civil  De- 
partments: 
U.  K.  and  England  .        .  2,190,459 
Scotland  ....       80,966 
Ireland    ....     836,569 


Total  .  2,607,994 

III.  Law  and  Justice  : 

U.  K.  and  England  :— 

Sup.  Court  of  Judicature  320,929 

Ck>anty  Courts      .  41,000 

Police,  Eng.  k  Wales    .  49, 395 

Prisons,  &g,  and  Col.  660,929 

Reformatories,  Great  Brit.  260,908 

Other  expenses  197,242 

Scotland:— 

Courts  of  Justice,  &c.  84,287 

Prisons    ....  91,181 

Other  expenses  47,061 

Ireland : — 

Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  104,000 

Land  Commission    .  lSf^,153 

County  Court  Officers,  &c.  110, 858 
Police  and  Constabulary  .  1,468,602 

Prisons    ....  118,641 

Reformatories,  kc,    .  109,587 

Other  expenses  75,050 


Total 


8,862,773 


lY.  Education,  Science  and 

Art: 
U.  K.  and  England  :— 

Board  of  Education  . 

British  Museum 

National  Galleries    . 

Colleges,  &c.,  Grt.  Brit, 
and  Int.  Ed.  Wales 

Scientific  Investigation 
Scotland : — 

Public  Education     . 

National  Gallery 
Ireland : — 

Public  Education      . 

National  Gallery 

Queen's  Colleges,  &c. 


Total 


£ 
9,921,862 
.   166,580 
.     80,357 

.    121,706 
.      68,396 

.1,407,712 
8,400 

.  1,805,748 
2,965 
5,725 

lir084,451 


y.  Foreign   and  Colonial 

Services  .* 
Diplomatic  and  Consular    527,570 
Colonial        .        .  8,360,051i 

Cyprus,  Crete,  Uganda  .      785,093 
Subsidies  to  Telegraphs.      188,225 

Total        .        .   4,855,989 

VI.  Non-Effective      and 
Charitable  Services  .      630,740 

VII.  Miscellaneous,        .      201,646 

Grand  Total  1902-03    .27,448,1451 
Grand  Total  1901-02   .  23»637,620« 

Net  increase,  1902-08  .   8,810,525 


1  The  Mtimata  for  colonial  services  in  1902-08  includes  1,800,0001.,  orant  in  aid  to  the 
Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colonies,  750,0001.  for  censtabalary  in  Sonth  Afdca,  and 
25O,00M.  fbr  grant  in  aid  of  the  sugar  indnstij  in  the  West  Indies. 

3  Bzdnaive  of  6,500,0001.  grant  in  aid  or  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colonies, 
provided  in  sapplementary  estimate. 

II.  Taxation. 

The  rerenue  derived  from  the  most  important  of  direct  taxes,  that  upon 
incomes,  was  as  follows  in  the  last  ten  years  (estimated  for  1903) : — 


Tear  ending 
March  31 


1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 


Tax       I       Annual  Ex-     ;  Tear  ending 
per£     I  chequer  Receipt      March  ^1 


7d. 
Sd, 
Sd, 
Sd. 
Sd, 


£ 
16,200,000 
15,600,000 
16,100,000 
16,650,000 
17,250,000 


Tax 
per£ 


8d. 

Bd. 
12d, 
14rf. 
15(i. 


Annual  Ex- 
chequer Receipt 

£ 
18,000,000 
18,750,000 
26,920,000 
34,800,000 
38,600,000 
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The  gross  amount  of  the  annual  value  of  property  and  profits  assessed  to 
the  income  tax  in  the  year  ended  April  6,  1901,  in  the  united  Kingdom, 
was  833,355,513;.  ;  in  1871  it  was  466,694,366;.  Of  the  amount  for  1901 
the  share  of  England  was  719,354,160Z.  ;  of  Scotland,  79,962,3432.  ;  of 
Ireland.  34,08^,0102. 

The  real  property  so  assessed  in  the  last  four  years  was  distributed  as 
follows : — 


Assessed  to  Income  Tax,           1898 

1899 

& 

37,296,350 
5,967,345 
9,747,391 

1900 

"l901 

^  C  England      .       38,142,515 
g  J  Scotland      .        6,045,878 
i3  Ireland                9,749,254 

37,110,645 
5,956,530 
9,747,216 

62,814,291 

£ 
36,941,918 
5,943,692 
9,750,764 

Total        .  t    53,937,147 

58,011,086 

149.631,529 

16,103,961 

4,353,657 

52.636,364 

S  r  England      .     142,128,400 
iJ  Scotland      .  1    15,417,764 
a  Ureland        .   !      4,236,764 

153,198,414 

16,668,967 

4,573,120 

157,159,966 

17,214,907 

4.588,274 

ToUl        .  ;  161,781,928 

170,089,147 

174,430,501 

178,963,147 

The  annual  value  of  the  railways  in  the  United  Kingdom  assessed  to 
income  tax  in  1901  was  40,673.8702.;  mines  and  auarries,  18,694,515/.;  gas- 
works, 6,361^7502.;  waterworks,  4,676,4972.;  canals,  inland  navigations,  &c., 
3,426,8752.;  ironworks,  6,380,4182. 

In  accordance  with  Acts  passed  between  1888  and  1899,  various  duties  are 
collected  for  local  authorities  by  Imperii^  officers,  and  assigned  to  the  three 
divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom.  These  are  the  additional  beer  and  spirit 
duties,  excise  licences,  and  a  share  of  the  probate  duty  and  estate  duty.  The 
net  receipts  of  these  duties  and  the  payments  made  to  local  taxation  accounts 
in  the  year  ended  March  31,  1902,  were  as  follows  :— 


Net  receipts 

Payments : 
England 
Scotland 
Ireland 


Additional  Beer 
A  Spirit  Duty 

£ 
1,495,875 


1,184,856 
156.506 
133,958 


Licences 

£ 
3,972,044 


3,565,736 
373,688 


Share  of  Prv- 1 

bate  and 
Estate  Duties 


£ 
4.262.887 


3,556,156 
497,816 
255,529 


Total 


9,780,806 


8,296,748    > 

1,027,855    ' 

889.487 


Total  payments       1,475,820        3,929,269        4,309,501         9,714.090 


The  following  statement  (from  a  Return  of  July  8,  1902.  on  revenue  and 
expenditure — England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland— )  shows  for  the  year  ended 
March  81,  1902,  the  net  amount  contributed  by  each  of  the  three  divisions  of 
the  United  Kingdom  to  the  revenue  collected  by  Imperial  officers,  and  the 
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azpendittire  on  English,   Scottish,  and  Irish  services   met   out   of  such 
revenue : 


Bcotland 

Ireland 

General 

Total 

Bxehequer  Revenue  :— 
Giutoms      .... 
Excise         .... 
EsUte,  Ac  duties 
8tainpB        .... 
Land  tax  and  house  duty  . 
Income  tax 

M 
23,617,000 
24,091,000 
12,088,000 
6,818,000 
2,354,000 
30,068,000 

£ 
2,981,000 
4,326,000 
1,411,000 
604,000 
148,000 
3,645.000 

£ 

8,137,000 

3,181,000 

641,000 

816,000 

1,176,000 

£ 
1,812,000 

166,000 
34,000 

495,000 

M 
81,047,000 
81,598,000 
14,251,000 
7,n2,000 
2,502,000 
85,379,000 

Total  from  taxes     . 

98,976,000 

13,115,000 

8,451,000 

2,007,000 

122,549,000 

Post  office 

Crown  utnds 
Interest,  Ac. 

12.104,000 

2,944,000 

882,000 

&^8,000 

1,878,000 

870,000 

24,000 

1,000 

85,000 

747,000 
176,000 
88,000 

116,000 

869,000 
965,000 

14,229,000 

8,490,000 

439,000 

870,000 

2,004,000 

Total  non-tax  revenue    . 

16,268,000 

1,858,000 

1.072,000  1   1,884,000 

21,032,000 

Total       .... 

115,244,000 

14,978,000 

9,253,000 

8,841,000 

143,581,000 

Local  taxation  revenue : 
Customs      . 

Excise         .... 
Estate,  Ac  duties 

176,000 
4,560,000 
8,579,000 

19,000 
571,000 
492,000 

1,082,000 

16,000 
127,000 
119,000 

78.000 

209,000 
6,258,000 
4,268,000 

Total        .... 

8,814,000 

261,000 

73,000 

9,780,000 

Grand  total 

123,558,000 

16,055,000 

9,784,000 

8,914,000 

158,811,000 

Expenditure  :— 
A^DSt  Exchequer  revenue : 
Debt,  Army,  Navy. 

CoUection  of  taim . 
Post  Office       .       .       . 
Paid  to  local  taxation 
accounts 

14,876,000 

2,807,000 

10,959,000 

2,156,000 

405,000 

1,372,000 

98,000 

4,440,000 

248,000 

1,087,000 

1,055,000 

145,478,000 
10,967,000 

594,000 

145,478,000 

81,929,000 

2,955,000 

14,012,000 

1,158,000 

Total      .... 
From  local  taxation  rev.    . 

27,642,000 
8,297,000 

4,031,000 
1,028,000 

6,825,000    157.024,000 
389,000  ,         - 

195,522,000 
9,714,000 

Grand  total     . 

35,989,000 

5,069,000      7,214,000   157,024,000  |205.286,000 

The  amount  contributed  for  Imperial  purposes  by  England  was  thus 
87,619,000/.;  by  Scotland,  10,996,000/.;  by  Ireland,  2,570,000/.;  total, 
101,186,000/. 

III.  National  Debt. 

The  expenditure  on  account  of  National  Debt  is  now  nearly  six  times  the 
amount  paid  in  1775,  at  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  Independence  of  the 
United  States.  The  total  charge  for  interest  and  management  was  then  only 
a  little  oyer  4^  millions  sterling  ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  war  it  had  risen  to 
9>i  millions.  The  twenty-two  years'  warfare  with  France,  from  1798  to  1815, 
added  23  millions  sterling  to  the  annual  charge  of  the  debt,  making  it  over 
82i  millions,  decreased  by  slightly  more  than  a  million  in  1817,  in  the  year  of 
consolidation  of  the  English  and  Irish  exchequer.  Since  this  date,  the  capital 
of  the  debt  has  on  the  whole  been  steadily  decreasing,  excepting  for  the  years 
of  the  Russian  and  the  South  African  wars.  The  debt  charge  (18,818,815/.) 
included  in  1901-02  provision  for  the  repayment  of  capital  to  the  amount  of 
1.102,214/.     In  the  year  1900-01  the  sinking  fund  was  suspended. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  growth  of  the  debt  from  its  origin  to  the 
year  1902.     Before  1835,  however,  there  was  no  calculation /of  j£e  capita) 
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value  of  terminable  aimaities ;  strict  comparison  of  debt  prior  to  that  year 
is  therefore  misleading : — 


Periods 

Principal 

Annual  Charge 

National  Debt  at  the  Rerolation  in  1688 
Increase  during  William  III.'s  reign    . 

Debt  at  the  Accession  of  Queen  Anne,  in  1702 

Increase  during  the  War   of  the   Spanish 

Succession 

At  the  accession  of  George  I.,  1714 
Increase  during  his  reign     .... 

At  the  accession  of  George  II.,  1727     . 
Decrease  during  12  year?  peace,  ending  1789 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Spanish  War, 

1739 

Increase  during  the  war       .... 

At  the  end  of  the  Spanish  War,  1748  . 
Decrease  during  8  years'  peace     . 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Seven  Years* 

War,  1766 

Increase  during  the  war       .        .        .        . 

At  the  Peace  of  Paris,  1768 .... 
Decrease  during  12  years'  peace    . 

At  the  commencement  of  the  American  War, 

1775 

Increase  during  the  war        .... 

At  the  end  of  the  American  War,  1784 
Decrease  during  the  peace    .        .        .        . 

At  the  commencement  of  the  French  War, 

1792 

Increase  during  the  war       .        .        .        . 

At  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  1802 
Increase  during  war  with  Napoleon 

At  the  Peace  of  Paris,  181 5  . 

Decrease  during  40  years      .        .        .        . 

At  commencement  of  Crimean  War,  1854     . 
Increase  during  the  war       .... 

664,268 
12,102.962 

89,855 
1,175  469 

12,767,226 
23,408,236 

1,215,824 
1,847,811 

36,175,460 
16,676,887 

8,063.135 
(-)  828,607 

52,850,797 
6,286,914 

2,789|628    \ 
708,744 

46,613,883 
29,198,249 

2,080,884 
1,184,881 

75,812,132 
1,237,107 

3,165,765 
412,199 

74,676,026 
58,141,024 

2,758,566 
2,279,167 

132,716,049 
6,878,238 

6,082,733    1 
329,214    : 

4,708,519 
4,887,737 

126,842,811 
116,220,834 

248,063,145 
3,399,724 

9,641,256 
109,077 

239,668,421 
297,989,587 

537,658,008 
828,886,041 

9,482,179 
10,836,372 

20,268,551- 
12,377,067 

861,089,049 
56,812,695 

804,226,354 
32,918,243 

32,645,618    • 
4,489,609    ' 

28,156,009 
742,642 
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Periods 

1 

Prindpal 

Anntisl  Charge 

Debt  in  1857 

Decrease  smce  the  Crimean  War  . 

& 

887,144,597 

89,238,490 

£ 

80,281,481 

3,681,431 

26,650,000 

Debt  on  March  31,  1902      .... 

747,911,107 

The  tollowing  statement  shows  the  total  amount  of  the  Gross  Liabilities 
and  the  Assets  of  the  State  on  March  81,  1902. 

£ 
Liabilities : 

Funded  Debt 609,587,248 

Estimated  Capital  of  Tenninable  Annuities     .     68,190,859 
Unfunded  Debt 75,188,000 


747,911,107 


Other  Capital  Liabilities : 

Russian  Dutch  Loan  Act,  1891 
Barracks  Act,  1890 
Telegraph  Acts,  1892  to  1899 
Naval  Works  Acts,  1895  and  1899 
Uganda  Railway  Acts,  1896  and  1900 
Public  Offices  (Acquisition  of  Site)  Act,  1895 
Public  Offices  (Whitehall)  Act,  1897 
Royal  Niger  Company  Act,  1899  . 
Military  Works  Acts,  1897  to  1901 
Land  Registry  (New  Buildings)  Act,  1900 
Pacific  Cable  Acts,  1901 


Total  Gross  Liabilities 
Assets: 
Suez  Canal  Shares,  market  value 
Other  Assets 


208,888 

2,425,849 

2,886,202 

5,456,450 

4,708,692 

445,774 

504,158 

828,190 

2,626,885 

158,452 

793,444 


20,532,279 
768,448,886 


27,985,000 
726,855 


Exchequer  Balances  at  the  Banks  of  England  and 
belaud 


28,661,855 
8,566,948 


The  whole  of  the  capital  liabilities  amount  to  64,912,000^ 
less  than  the  gross  annual  value  of  property  and  profits  assessed 
to  income  tax,  and  to  101,411,000/.  less  than  the  total  value  of 
British  imports  and  exports  for  1901.  The  amount  is  about 
18/L  6«.  id.  per  bead  of  the  present  population,  and  the  annual 
charge  is  about  12«.  %\d.  per  head.  The  national  wealth, 
public  and  private,  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  estimated  by 
Sir  R.  Giffen  in  1885  at  10,037,436,000/. 

IV.  Local  Taxation. 

The  total  amount  raised  for  local  expenditure  was  as  fellows  for  the  three 
divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1899-1900 :—  _  , 
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Receipts  firom 

Rates 

Water,  Gas,  and  Electric  light 

Repayments  . 

Tramways 

Tolls,  Dues,  &c.     . 

Rents,  interest,  &c. 

Sales     .... 

Government  contributions 

Loans    .... 

Miscellaneous 

Total  receipts 


JSngl&nd  and 
Walee 

£ 

40,734,219 

10^676,074 

1,373,571 

1,575,922 

4,304,628 

2,022,694 

445,948 

12,249,083 

23,438,816 

4,312,867 


Scotland 

£ 

4,213,046 

2,493,878 

42,691 

548,503 

1,045,510 

294,698 

49,976 

2,004,779 

4,072,118 

480,556 


Ireland 


£ 
1-2,454,164 


I        382,712 
245,805 

'     1,562,156 

i        473,160 

420,737 


101,133,812  I  15,245,755    j     5,538,734 


The  chief  branches  of  local  expenditure  were  :— 


Expenditnre  by 

Eng.AWaIe8 

Scotland 

IreUnd 

Town  and  Municipal  Authorities  for 

Police,  Sanitary  Works,  &c.   . 
Unions  and  Parishes  for  Poor  Relief    . 

School  Boards 

County,  Rural   Sanitary,    and    Road 

Authorities 

Harbour  Authorities   .        .        .        . 

£ 
59,718,855 
11,567,649 
11,220,658 

9,562,139 
4,591,902 

8,318,948 
1,108,892 
2,443,330 

1,479,074 
1,316,798 

1,605,090  1 
1,118,484 

1,918,233 
484,524 

Total  (including  other  expenditure) 

101,348,477 

14,898,848 

5,668,700 

The  estimateil  expenditure  of  the  London  County  Council  for  the  year 
ending  March  31,  1903,  was :  maintenance,  5,329,789/.  (comprising  447,762Z. 
from  Exchequer  contribution,  4,347,023/.  from  county  rate,  and  535,004/. 
from  rents,  &c.) ;  capital,  12,218,985/.  (including  4,150,000/.  loans  to  local 
authorities).  The  amount  of  the  consolidated  stock  of  the  Council  out- 
standing March  81,  1902,  was  returned  at  51,761,638/. 

At  the  end  of  the  financial  year  1899-1900,  the  outstanding  local  debt  of 
England  and  Wales  amounted  to  293,864,224/.  ;  that  of  Scotland  to 
47,705,830/.  ;  and  the  loans  due  by  local  authorities  in  Ireland,  to  11,493,914/. , 
so  that  the  local  debt  of  the  United  Eingdohi  at  that  date  was  not  less 
than  858,063,968/. 

Befence. 
I.  Abmt. 

The  maintenance  ot  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace,  without  the  consent 
of  Parliament,  is  prohibited  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  1689.  From  that  time 
to  the  present,  the  number  of  troops  as  well  as  tne  cost  of  the  different  branches 
of  the  service  in  detail,  has  been  sanctioned  by  an  annual  vote  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Parliament  exercises  another  important  means  of  control  over 
the  army — viz. ,  by  passing  at  the  commencement  of  erery  session  an  Act  called 
the  '  Army  (Annual)  Bill,  investing  the  Crown  with  large  powers  to  make 
regulations  for  the  good  government  of  the  army,  and  to  mme  the  Articles  of 
War,  which  form  the  military  code. 
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The  SecretaiY  of  State  for  War,  who  is  assisted  by  the  Under-Secretaries  of 
State  and  the  Financial  Secretary,  exercises  administrative  control  oyer  all 
aimr  services,  and  the  heads  of  the  principal  departments,  both  military  and 
crm,  are  responsible  to  him  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  The  principal 
militarT  departments  are  those  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  the  Adjutant- 
General,  the  Quarter- Master-General,  the  Inspector-General  of  Fortifications, 
and  the  Inspector-General  of  Ordnance.  The  heads  of  these  departments  form 
a  Board  under  the  presidency  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  to  report  on 
proposals  for  the  estunates  which  the  Secretary  of  State  lays  before  Parlia- 
nent,  on  promotions  or  appointments  and  other  matters.  With  the  Secretary 
of  State  as  President,  ana  with  such  additidial  military  officers  as  may  be 
snmmoned,  they  constitute  the  War  Office  Consultative  Council.  The  duties 
of  the  principal  officers  are  defined  by  Order  in  Council  of  November  4,  1901. 
According  to  the  army  estimates  for  1902-03,  the  regular  army  of  the 
United  Kingdom— exclusive  of  India— during  the  year  ending  March  81, 1903, 
is  to  consist  of  9,975  commissioned  officers,,  1,510  warrant  officers,  20,050 
sergeants,  4,542  drummers,  trumpeters,  kc,  and  183,623  rank  and  file,  a  total 
of  219^700  men  of  all  ranks,  bemg  a  total  decrease  of  .100  on  the  previous 
year.  This  force  is  to  be  composed  of  the  following  staff,  regiments,  and 
miscellaneoiis  establishments : — 


of  the  Military  Service. 


OmsaAi.  AHD  Depabtickntal  Btavf. 
OeiMndstaff  .... 
Armjaeeoantanto  . 
Cteplains' department  . 
Hwitrail  department 
Teterinary  department  . 

Total  sUff    . 

Rboiionts. 
GftTali7,inclading  Household  Guvalry . 

BoyalArtmery 

Royal  Engineers 

Infantry,  inelnding  Foot  Onards  . 
Colonial  and  Natire  Indian  Corps. 
Dspartmental  Corps       .       .       .       . 
Army  Service  Corps       .       .       .        . 
If  adieal  Corps 


Offlcers 


436 
236 
104 

110 


Total  regiments  . 
Staff  of  Auxiliary  Forces 

MnOBIXAHSOUS   BSTABLISHlfEKTS. 

Instmetlon  in  gonnery  and  mnsketr}'  , 
Ro5«l  Military  Academy,  Woolwich 
Roral  Military  College,  Sandhnrst 
Other  colleges  and  schools 
Other  establishments    . 

Total  miscellaneous 

Total  1902-03 
ToUl  19C1-02 


554 
1,541 
708 
8,517 
887 
272 
490 
616 


8,085 
672 


41 
21 


57 


Non-com- 
missioned t  «.„t««^ 
Officers,    ,  *^S*l"^ 
Drummers,        ■^"' 
Ac       I 


160 


107 


12,880 

84,601 

7,841 

107,294 

11,635 

1,608 

6,815 

2,560 

18,646  183,319 


1,887 
8,866 
1,589 
8,581 

815 
1,227 
1,806 

485 


6,462 


116 


124 
28 
19 

272 
889 


140 
5 
17 
3 

12 


Total 


606 
286 
104 
99 
118 

1,163 


I      9,975 
'       9,745 


26,102 
25,622 


183,623 
1S4,433 


14,271 
89,588 
10,188 
119,342 
12,887 
8,102 
7,111 
8,661 

210,050 

7,250 


805 
49 
64 

382 

487 


1,237 

219,700 
219,800 
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Included  in  the  vote  were,  in  addition  to  the  numbers  given  above, 
200,800  Imperial,  Indian,  Colonial,  and  Irregular  forces,  dnring  the  war  in 
South  Africa,  and  the  expedition  to  China  raising  the  total  number  (exclusive 
of  India)  to  420,000. 

The  total  number  of  horses  provided  for  this  establishment 
was  26,303  exclusive  of  12,771  on  the  Indian  establishment. 

For  total  cost  of  the  British  army,  with  details  of  the  expen- 
diture, see  under  Financ^ 

The  following  table  shows,  for  five  years,  the  average  strength 
of  the  regular  army  at  home  and  abroad  :  — 


Tear 

Officers 

'    1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 

7,757 

7,880 

8,751 

11,172 

18,268 

iNon-CJommiss.l 
lOffloersftMenl 


ToUI 


211,526 
217,147 
229,988 
871,865 
401,649 


219,288 
225,027 
238,789 
383,037* 
414,917* 


At  home 


Abroad 


102,155 
102,202 
107,504 
117,041 
128,343 


117,128 


131,285 
265,996 
286,574 


^  Including  imperial  yeomanry,  volunteers  serving  for  one  year,  and  Indian  troops  on 
the  British  establishment. 

The  following  is  the  official  return  (latest  available)  of  the 
number  and  distribution  of  the  effectives  of  the  British  army 
(including  drafts  on  passage  out),  on  January  1,  1899  : — 


- 

Officers 
and  Men 

79,057 

3,942 

28,687 

Horses 

and 

Mules 

1 

1 

Officers 
and  Men 

Horses 

and 

Mules 

England     . 
Scotland     . 
Ireland 

10,642 

845 

2,905 

1 

The  Colonies 

India 

Crete 

4,257 
44,605 
74,466 

1.887 

769 
2.817 
12,803  \ 

Total  hom6     . 

106,686 

13,892  1       Total  abroad   . 

125.165 

15,389 

General  total  . 

II 

231,851 

29,281 

There  are,  besides,  four  classes  of  reserve,  or  auxiliary  forces — 
namely,  the  Army  Keserve,  the  Militia,  the  Yeomanry,  and  the 
Volunteers.  The  following  shows  (according  to  the  Army 
Estimates  for  1902-03)  the  numbers  of  all  ranks  on  the 
regimental  establishments  of  the  various  forces  and  the 
effectives  by  latest  returns  : — 
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Regular  Forces,  Home  and  Colonial 
Natiyo  Indian  Regiments  . 
Army  Reserve,  Ist  Class  . 
Militia  .... 
Militia  Reserve  (New) 
Militia  of  Channel  Isles  . 
Militia  of  Malta  and  Bermuda 
Yeomanry. 
Volunteers 
Regular  Forces  on  Indian  Establish- 
ment     .... 


Total  on  Home,  Colonial,  and  Indian  ^^ 
Establishments      .        .        .        / 


Normal 

Establish 

ments, 

1902-08 


205,430 

4,620 

80,000 

131,737 

50,000 

3,271 

2,731 

35,164 

346,769 

74,328 


934,050 


BffectiTes  by  latest  Retarnsi 


Numbers 


322,263 

10,461 

2,398 

109,853 

2,825 

2,191 

17,407 

277,396 

63,958 


808,762 


Date 


1  Jan.,  1902 


1  July,  1901 
1  Jan..  1902 


1  Indaded  in  the  effective  Begolar  Forces  are  16,730  Yeomanry,  and  5,400  enlisted 
Volunteers;  In  the  Native  Indian  regiments,  6,067  men  engased  in  the  expedition  to 
China.    The  Colonial  forces  senring  in  South  Airica  are  not  included  in  this  table. 

The  strengtb  serving  in  South  Africa  on  January  1, 1002,  consisted  of  141,700  regulars  ; 
57,S00  Colonials ;  18,650  Imperial  Yeomanry ;  5,400  volunteers,  and  19,750  militia.  The 
regulars  comprised  4,700  officers ;  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  consisted  of 
16,000  cavalry;  10,000  artillery ;  97,000  infantry  (foot  and  mountedX  and  14,000  others. 

The  number  of  men  enrolled  in  the  Volunteer  corps  of  Great 
Britain  has  increased  from  119,146  in  1860,  to  193,893  in  1870, 
206,537  in  1880,  221,048  in  1890,  277,628  in  1900,  and 
277,396  in  1902.  The  establishment  voted  for  1902-03  was 
346,769. 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  passed  May  16, 
1901,  a  new  system  of  organisation  has  been  adopted  and  partially  carried  out 
Six  Army  Corps  are  to  be  formed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  with  the  requisite 
staff,  storas,  and  buildings :  a  reserve  for  the  militia,  not  exceeding  60,000 
men,  is  to  be  enrolled ;  the  establishment  of  the  yeomanry  is  to  be  raised  from 
12,000  to  86,000  men  ;  and  8  regiments  are  to  be  enrolled  for  garrison  service. 
The  Ist  Army  Corps  has  been  organised  to  consist  of  3  divisions,  corps  troops, 
and  a  cavaliy  brigade.  Each  division  when  complete  will  consist  of  2  brigades 
with  divisional  troops.  Each  brigade  will  comprise  4  battalions  and  will  have 
an  army  service  company,  a  bearer  company,  and  a  field  hospitaL  The 
divisional  troops  of  each  division  will  comprise  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  6 
batteries  of  royal  field  artillery,  an  ammtinition  column,  a  field  company  of 
royal  engineers,  an  army  service  company,  and  a  field  hospital.  The  corps 
tzoopB  ^Bnll  consist  of  cavalry,  1  regiment ;  artillery,  1  bngade  division  of 
rojal  horse  artillery  and  1  of  howitzers,  an  ammunition  column,  and  an 
ammunition  park ;  engineers,  1  pontoon  troop,  a  telegraph  division,  a  balloon 
section,  a  field  companv,  a  fielcl  park,  and  a  railway  company  ;  infantrv, 
1  battalion  of  foot-guards,  while  the  army  service  corps  will  provide  a  supply 
park  and  a  field  bakery,  and  the  medical  corps  will  supply  a  field  hospital. 
&e  first  cavalry  brigade  wiU  comprise  8  cavalry  regiments,  onebattery  of 
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horse  artillery,  an  ammunition,  colnmn,  a  troop  of  royal  engineers,  an  army 
service  company,  a  bearer  company,  and  a  field  nospital.  The  1st  army  corps 
will  be  quartered  at  or  near  Aldershot ;  the  2nd  on  Salisbury  Plain,  where 
large  barracks  are  being  built ;  the  3rd  in  Ireland  ;  the  4th  at  Colchester  ;  the 
5th  at  York ;  the  6tn  in  Scotland.  The  first  three  Army  Corps  will  be 
employed  either  for  foreign  service  or  home  defence  ;  among  the  4th,  5th,  and 
6th  will  be  distributed  60  battalions  of  volunteers  and  militia.  The  force  to 
be  maintained  is  intended  to  comprise  an  army  of  155,000  men  at  home  ;  a 
reserve  of  90,000  ;  militia,  150,000  ;  yeomanir,  35,000  ;  volunteers,  250,000. 
Under  the  system  which  is  being  superseded,  the  United  Kingdom  is  divided 
into  12  military  districts,  8  of  which  are  in  England  and  Wales,  1  in  Scotland, 
and  3  in  Ireland.  Woolwich,  Aldershot,  and  the  Curraffh  also  form  each  a 
district,  but  these  three  are  limited  to  the  immediate  localities.  The  12 
districts  are  subdivided  into  67  regimental  districts,  each  of  which  forms  the 
recruiting  ground  of  a  regiment,  with  which  are  linked  the  militia  and 
volunteer  corps  within  the  district.  On  the  short  service  system,  men  enlist 
for  12  years,  from  3  to  7  of  which  are  spent  in  active  service,  and  the  re- 
mainder in  the  reserve.  The  following  statement,  issued  by  the  recruiting 
department,  shows  for  5  years  the  number  of  recruits  approved  for  the  regular 
army  in  each  of  the  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom  : — 


Districts 

1897 

1898 

28,584 
1,207 
3,921 
4.094 

1899 

1900 

1901 

English     . 
Welsh      . 
Scotch 
Irish 

24,466 
1,004 
3,533 
3,858 

30,149 

985 

4,387 

3,987 

39,508 

36,553 
1,063 
5,328 
4,040 

83,906 
1,251 
5,164 
8,778 

Total  . 

32,861 

37,806 

46,979 

44,099 

The  General  Annual  Return  gives  as  follows  the  numbers  of  non- 
commissioned officers  and  men,  natives  of  each  of  the  three  divisions  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  composing  the  army  on  January  1,  1899 : — English, 
165,088  ;  Scotch  17,285  ;  Irish,  28,858  ;  bom  in  India  and  the  colonies, 
10,015  ;  foreisners,  97  ;  and  1,580  not  rejiorted. 

The  establishments  for  military  education  comnrise  the  Royal  Military 
Academy  at  Woolwich,  the  Royul  Military  College  at  Sandhurst,  the 
Staff  College  at  Camberley,  the  Royal  Military  Asylum  and  Normal  School 
at  Chelsea,  Royal  Hibernian  Military  School  at  Dublin,  the  Ordnance 
College,  Woolwich,  tho  Duke  of  York's  Royal  Military  School,  Military 
Medical  School,  and  a  varjring  number  of  Garrison  Schools  and  Libraries.  In 
the  army  estimates  for  1902-03,  the  sum  provided  for  military  education  is 
192,910^  (including  72,1  lOZ.,  the  appropriation  in  aid).  The  two  prindpal 
educational  establishments  for  officers  are  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at 
Woolwich,  and  the  Royal  Military  and  Staff  Colleges.  In  the  army 
estimates  of  1902-03  the  cost  of  the  Woolwich  Academy  was  set  down  at 
43,100/.,  and  of  the  Sandhurst  College  at  45,430/. 

n.  Navy. 

The  British  Navy  is  a  permanent  establishment,  governed  by  statutes  and 
orders  fixed  ¥rith  much  precision  by  the  Legislature.  Its  administration  was 
formerly  in  the  hands  of  a  Lord  High  Admiral,  but  by  the  Act  2  Will  and 
Mary,  c.  2,  this  office  was  vested  in  a  Commission.     With  the  exception  of 
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rarionfl  periods  in  which  the  office  has  been  revived — in  the  person  of  the 
Barl  of  Pembroke  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  of  Prince  George  of  Denmark 
,1702-8),  and  of  the  Dnke  of  Clarence  (May,  1827— An^rust,  1828) — ^it  has 
coDtinaed  to  be  held  in  commission  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  The  Board 
now  consists  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  who  is  always  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet,  and  five  other  commissioners. 

The  First  Lord  is  responsible  for  the  general  direction  and  supervision  of 
all  naval  business,  and  deals  with  promotions,  appointments,  nominations  to 
cadetshipe,  and  other  matters.  The  First  Naval  Lord  advises  npon  questions 
of  maritime  defence,  strategy,  and  naval  policy,  and  is  charged  with  business 
relating  to  ships  in  commission,  the  distribution  and  organisation  of  the 
Fleet,  the  supervision  of  the  Intelligence  and  Hydrographic  Departments, 
ships'  complements,  discipline,  courts  martial,  sisals,  collisions,  gunnery, 
torpedoes,  &c.  The  Second  Naval  Lord  is  responsible  for  the  manning  and 
officering  of  the  Fleet,  and  for  mobilization,  naval  education  and  training,  the 
Royal  l^val  Reserve,  and  many  other  matters  concerning  the  personnel.  The 
special  work  of  the  Third  Naval  Lord  and  Controller  of  the  Navy  is  chiefly 
in  relation  to  maUrial.  He  has  charge  of  the  dockyards,  the  steam  reserves, 
shipbuilding  and  repairs,  machinery,  the  purchase,  disposal  and  loan  of  ships, 
questions  relatinff  to  inventions  and  discoveries,  naval  ordnance  and  stores, 
and  the  dockyard  pertonnel.  The  Junior  Naval  Lord  is  concerned  with  the 
transport,  medical  and  victualling  services,  and  with  hospitals,  the  coaling  of 
the  fleet,  questions  of  pay,  allowances,  prize  money,  uniform,  pensions,  and 
other  like  matters.  The  Civil  Lord  is  responsible  for  the  Works  Department, 
and  for  buildings  and  establishments,  questions  concerning  Greenwich 
Hospital,  dockyard  schools,  and  other  busmess.  The  Admiralty  Board  is 
assisted  by  a  Parliamentary  and  Financial  Secretary,  who  has  charge  of  all 
matters  of  account  and  of  questions  involving  reference  to  the  Treasury 
financiallv ;  and  by  a  Permanent  Secretary,  who  is  responsible  for  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Admiralty  departments,  and  appointments  in  the  office,  and 
has  charge  of  correspondence  and  maritime  papers.  The  administration  of 
tiiie  Navy  is  thus  conducted  under  the  direction  and  supervisioD  of  the  Board 
through  a  number  of  independent  departments. 

For  the  details  of  Naval  expenditure  see  under  Finance.  The  number  of 
officers,  seamen  and  marines  provided  for  in  the  estimates  for  1902-03  and 
also  for  the  previous  year,  was  as  follows  : — 


Sea  Service— 
Officers  and  men 
Coast  Guard 
Marines 


Other  Services  (training,  Ac. ) 
Pensioners         .... 
Boys  (training) 

Cadets  and  Engineer  Students  . 
Various 


Total  of  all  ranks 


1901-02 


85,328 

4,200 

19,590 

1,048 

6.200 

440 

1,824 

118,625 


1902-03 


88,691 

4,200 

19,589 

1,282 

6,200 

492 

2,046 


122,500 
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In  both  years  'officers  and  men '  included  8,367  boys  serving  afloat. 

Naval  Reserve  seamen  number  23,000.  Over  a  period  of  years  the  number 
of  officers  in  the  Navy  proper  will  be  raised : — Flag  officers,  68  to  80  ;  cap- 
tains, 208  to  245;  commanders,  304  to  860  ;  lieutenants,  1,150  to  1,550  ; 
engineer  officers,  950  to  1,050  in  two  years  ;  doctors,  450  to  490  gradually; 
chief  gunners  and  boatswains,  80  to  100 ;  gunners  and  boatswains,  920  to 
1,150  ;  carpenters  (chief)*  18  to  20  ;  carpenters,  207  to  240. 

A  special  Fleet  Reserve,  designed  to  consist  chiefly  of  pensioners  of 
various  classes,  was  inaugurated  in  1901. 

Durmg  1902  the  Boiler  Committee  issued  a  further  report  whereby  the 
Belleville  was  finally  condemned,  and  an  interim  arrangement  of  cylindrical 
and  water- tube  boilers  in  combination  suggested.  This  arrangement  has  been 
adopted  for  new  cruisers. 

The  principal  invention  of  the  year  was  a  means  ot  communication  with 
submarines,  when  submerged,  by  wireless  telegraphy. 

The  following  table  shows  the  effective  fighting  strength  of  the  British 
Navy,  ships  in  course  of  construction  or  planned  being  given  in  separate 
columns.  The  system  of  classification,  that  of  '  All  the  World's  Fighting 
Ships,'  is  uniform  throughout  in  this  isnue  of  the  Statbsman's  Ybab  Book. 
Particulars  will  be  found  in  the  general  statement  among  the  introductory 
tables.     A  number  of  gunboats  and  sloops  are  omitted. 


Complete 
for  Sea, 
Feb.  1908 


Lannohed 

and 
completing 


Battleships,  1st  Class 

„  2nd  Class 

„  8rd  and  4th  Class 

Armoured  cruisers.  Rate  2 

>»  »»  »>    ** 

Protected  cruisers 
Torpedo  gunboats,  scouts,  &c. 
Destroyers 

Torpedo  boats,  effective 
Torpedo  ships    . 
Submarines 


27 
9 
9 


BuUding 
or  projected 


10 

- 

.           4 

6 

1      127 

— 

38 

— 

118 

— 

50 

— 

1 

—         1 

5 

1 

5« 


2 
6 
4 
4 
19 
4 


Many  other  old  ships  of  very  little  fighting  value  exist. 


ReoonBtmcting. 


2  Others  prelected  for  1904. 


There  are  also  various  shallow  draught  river  gunboats,  built  and  building. 
Also  16  Colonial  torpedo  boats  of  no  present  fighting  value. 

The  system  of  subsidised  auxiliary  merchantmen  has  been 
modified.  Under  this  new  system  the  Cunard  Line  has  been 
specially  subsidised  and  agrees  to  build  some  very  fast  vessels 
for  use  in  case  of  war. 

A  new  scheme  of  entry  of  officers  has  been  decided  on.  By 
it  the  present  engineers  will  be  given  executive  titles,  but  not 
executive  control.     The  class  is  to  die  out  and  be  replaced  by 
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lieatenants  specialising  in  engineering.  Marines  and  engineers 
will  in  fnture  be  entered  as  executive  officers  at  about  the  age  oF 
12-13,  all  ranks  being  trained  together  till  they  reach  the  age 
for  specialising  for  gunnery,  torpedo,  navigation,  engineering, 
and  marine  duty.  The  originator  of  the  scheme  is  Admiral  Sir 
John  Fisher.  Warrant  officers  will  in  future  be  eligible  for 
quarter  deck  commissions. 

The  effective  vessels  in  commission  were  thus  distributed  in 
February  1903:— 


I 

station 

lltclMI 

2ndoU8S 

Armoured 

Srdand 

Pro- 

De- 

batUeships 

bftttleships 

CroiBers 

4th  OlMt 
baUIesbips 

tected 
cruisers 

stroyers 

Mediterranean 

11 

8 

2 

10 

24 

Channel 

6 



1 



5 



Ciniser  squadron . 

— 

— 

2 



5 

— 

Home  fleet  . 

— 

5 



4 

9 

24 

China. 

4 



1 

9 

6 

Cape    . 





__ 

6 



N.  American 





__ 

5 

2 

Pacific 







1 

1 

S.E.  American     . 

— 

— 





1     , 



Australian  . 



"— 

— . 



6 



E.  Indies    . 

— 

-    1 

— 

4 

On  each  station  there  are  namerous  other  vessels  for  police  duties,  &c. 

The  following  tabulated  list  of  battleships,  coast  and  port  defence  vessels, 
and  principal  cruisers  of  the  British  Navy,  built,  building  and  projected, 
requires  a  few  words  of  explanation.  The  order  of  ships  is  chronological.  In 
the  first  list,  the  ships  of  which  the  names  are  in  italics  are  coast  defence. 
The  numbers  following  the  names  of  the  ships  indicate  the  classes  to 
which  they  have  been  assigned  in  the  foregoing  table.  In  the  guns  **Q.F." 
means  quick-firing.  Machine-guns  are  not  given.  The  cruisers  tabulated  are 
of  the  first-class,  and  the  more  important  and  recent  vessels  of  the  second 
class.     A  number  of  swift  third-class  vessels  are  omitted. 
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Name 


Monarch 

Hercules 
HoUpwr 
SulUn. 
Devastation 
Rupert  . 
Superb  . 

Alexandra 

Dreadnought 

Conqueror 

Edinburgh 

Colossus 

Collingwood 

Rodney 

Hero 
Benbow 
Camperdown 
Howe    . 
Anson 

SansFareil 

TralUgar 
NUe 
Hood    . 


II 

K 


1808  8,820 
1808  8,680 


1870 
1870 
187ll 
1872 
1875 


4,010 
9,290 
9,880 
6,440 
9,170 


1875{  9,490 


4  1875 
—  1881 
4  1 1882 
4  ,1882 
4  1882 


10,820 
6,200 
9,420 
9,420 
9,500 


1885' 
1885| 
1885* 
1885 
1886, 


1887  10,470  18 

1887  11,940  I  20 
1888, 11,940 

1891  14,150  18 


Royal  Sovereign  2 

Empress  of  India  2 
Repulse  .  2 
Royal  Oak 
RamilUes 
Resolution 


Revenge 

Centurion 

Barfleur 

Renown 

Magnifloent 

Mi^estic 
Prince  Qeoige 
Victorious 
Jupiter 

Cssar 

Hannibal 

Illustrious 

Mars 

Canopns 

Ocean  . 
OolUth 
Albion 
Formidable 


6,200 
10,600 
10,600 
10,800 
10,600 


1891  14,150 

1891  14,150 

1892  14,150 
1892  14,150 
1892  14,150 
1892i  14,150 

1892|  14,150 


1892 
1898 
1895 


10,500 
10,600 
12,860 


18941  14,900 

1895'  14,900 
1895  14,900 

1895  14,900 
1895'  14,900 

1896*  14,900 

1896  14,900 
1896  14,900 
1896  14,900 

1897'jll2,960 

1898  12,950 
1898  12,950 
1898  12,950 
1898  14,700 


liiiii: 


10 


11 

9 
14 
14 
12 

12 

14 
12 
18 
18 
18 


1884   10,800      18 


18    I 

18 
18 
18 
18 
18 


/4  25-ton :  2  12.ton ;  1  6^ton :  4  12-pr.tl 
\  and  12  8-pr.  Q.F.  ^' 

/  8  18-ton  ;  2  12|-ton ;  4  6(-ton :  28  Q.F. 

1  guns'  n 
2  25-ton ;  2  5-ton ;  4  6-pr.  Q.F. 

818-ton  ;  41S^ton  ;  720pr.,  46-pr.  Q.F. 

I        4  10-in ;  6  6-pr.  A  8  8-pr.  Q.F.  | 

'    2  10-in  ;  2  6-in. ;  4  6-pr.  ft  6  S-pr.  Q.F.  , 

16 18.ton ;  6  4-in. ;  6  6-pr.  A 10  S-pr.  Q.  F.  ' 

/8 18.ton ;  4 10-in ;  6  4-7.in.  Q.  P. ;  4  6-pr.\  i 

\  &6  8-pr.  Q.F.  / 

4  38-ton ;  6  6-pr.  ft  2  8-pr.  Q.F. 

2  46-ton ;  4  5-ton ;  6  6-pr.  Q.P.  ^ 

4  12-in.;  56-in.Q.P.;46-pr.Al08-pr.Q.P.  1 1 

4  12-in.;  56-in.Q.P.;  4  6-pr.  AlO  8-pr.  Q.F. 

4 12-in. ;  6  6-in.Q.F. :  4  6-pr.  AlO  8-pr.Q.P. 

/4 18-5-in. ;  6  6-in.  Q.F.;  12. 6-pr.  A  2  3-\ 

\  pr.  Q.F.  / 

2 12-In. ;  4  6-in.Q.F. ; 7  6.pr.  ft 58-pr.  Q.P. 

2  lO-in.;  10  6-in.Q.F. ;  8;6-pr.A7  8-pr.  Q.P. 
4  67-ton  ;  6  5-ton  ;  12  6-pr.  ft  7  8-pr.  Q.F. 

/2 16.in. ;  1 10-in.  ;  12  6-in.  Q.F.;  12  6-\ 
\  pr.  ft  9  8-pr.  Q.F.  / 

/  4  18-5-in  ;  6  6-in.  Q.F. ;    8  6-pr.  ft  9\ 
\\  S-pr.Q.F.  ; 

I  Do.  Do. 

4  18-5  in. ;  10  6-in.  Q.F.  ;aO  6.pr.  ft  12  \ 
8-pr.  Q.F.  ) 

4  18'5.in. ;  10  6-in.  Q.F. ;  16  6-pr.  ft  12  \ 
8-pr.  Q.F.  / 

Do.  Do. 

Do.  Do. 

Do.  Do. 

Do.  Do. 

Do.  Do. 


8,000 
8,600 


14-0 
14-6 


3,060    12*8 
8,000    18-7 
7,000  ,  14-0 
6,000  Il4-0; 
6,000  1 15-0 

8,610  I  14*8 

8,210  I  18-7 
6.000  ,  16-6 
7,600  !  16-5 
7,600  1  16-6 
9,6<M    16-5 

11.600  '  16-7 

6,000  I  15-5 
11,600  I  16-7 
11,500  16-7 
11,500  16-7 
11,500  I  16-7 

14,000  J  16-7 
12,000  ;  16-7 


12,000 
18,000 


16-7 
17-5 

17-5 


,ft     /  4  18-5-in.;  10  O-in.  Q.F. ;  16  6-pr.  ft  12\  i 
^®     \  Spr.  Q,F.  f 


12 
12 
10 

14 

14 
14 
14 
14 

14 

14 
14 
14 


12 
12 
12 


li 


(4  lO-in.;  10  O-in.  Q.P.;   8  6-pr.  ftl2\, 
\  8.pr.  Q.F.  /i 

Do.  Do. 

4  10-in.  ;  10  O-in.  Q.F. ;  14  12-pr.,  ft 
12  8.pr.  Q.F.  I 

/4  12-in.;  12  6-in.  Q.F. ;  16  8-in.  (12-pr.)l 
\  12  8pr.  Q.F. 

Do.  Do.  I 

I  Do.  Do. 

1  Do.  Do.  , 

I  Do.  Do.  ! 

14  12.in. ;  12  6-in.  Q.F.;  16  Sin.  (12.pr.)\ 
'\  12  8-pr.  Q.P.  -     / 

I  Do.  Do.  , 

Do.  Do.  i 

Do.  Do.  ! 

/4  12-in. ;  12  ft-ln.  Q.F. ;  10  3-ln.  Q.F.   \' 
!\  (12 pr.);  6 8-pr.  / 

Do.  Do. 

Do.  Do. 

Do.  Do.  i 

4  12-in.;  12  6-in.  Q.F. ;  16  S-in.  Q.P. 


18,812 

'  18,000  17-5 
'  18,000  17-5 
,18,0001  17-5 
1 18,000  !  17-5 
1 18,000  j  17-6  I 

1 18,000  :  17*5  ' 

I  18,000    18*0  , 

1 18,000    180 

10,000    18*0 

i  12,000    17-5 

12,000    17-5 

12,000    17-5 

;  12,000  1 17-6  j 

I  12,000    17-6 

'  12,000  I  17*6 

12^000  17*.'> 
12,000  17-5 
12,000    17**1 

13,500  18*75 

18,500  18*75 
18,500  18-78 
18,500  18-75 
15,000   18*0 
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29  I  IS' 


11  • 
1)1901 


:  London.        .        1  .1899 

Venerable     .       1   1899 
Bulwark  1   1899 

Onnean 

'  ComwallU 

BnaaeU 

Exmoath 
,  Montagu 

Albemarle 

Prince  of  Wales     \^^^ 
King  Edward  YIL  ( 
Dominion 
Commonwealth 
New  Zealand. 
Hindustan    . 
Newekipt(pro.) 


14.700 

IS    1 

14,700 
14,700 

IS 
IS 

14,000 

11 

16,000 

IS 

16,850 

12  ; 

18,000 

1 

Do.  Do. 

Do.  Do. 

Do.  Do. 

Do  Do. 

(4 12-iD. ;  12  d-in.  Q.P. ;  18  3-in.  Q  F. ; 
[                          8  3-pr. 

Do.  Do. 

Do.  Do. 

f4  IS-in. ;  IS  0-in.  Q.P. ;  IS  S-in.  Q.F. ; 
[                         6  3-pr.  i 

Do.  Do. 

Do.  Do. 

Do.  Do. 

Do.  Do. 

Do.  Do. 

4  12-]n. ;  IS  0-in.  Q.P.  ;  18  8-in.  Q.F. 


/4  IS-in. ;  4  9*2  lo.  Q.F. ;  10  O-io.  Q.P.;1 
\  28  3-in.  Q.F.  j 


4  1 15,000 


—    I  Not  settled 


4  '  15,000 
4     15,000 

4     18,000 

-  18,000 

-  18,000 

-  18,000 

-  18,000 

-  •  18,000 

4  I  18,000 


180 


18  0 
18-0 

19-0 

190 
190 

19  0 
190 
19-0 

1180 


4     18,000 


^ote.— For  purposes  of  official  designation  the  d-tn.  gun  to  be  carried  by  the  newest 
battleships  is  not  rated  as  a  Q. P..  though  it  has  a  greater  rapidity  of  Are  than  its  pre- 
deeessors.  All  battleships  launched  since  1896,  <.«.,  from  the  Canoput  onward,  have 
BeUeville  boUers. 

Also  the  port-defence  vessels  MagdcUa  (8,840  tons),  Abyssinia  (2,910  tons), 
and  Cerberus  (8,480  tons),  on  Indian  and  Colonial  stations. 

FiBST  Class  and  other  C£UI8BB8. 


Name 

' 

Imp^rieuse 

Warspite    .       . 

II 

1 

^1 

Undaunted 

AnstralU  . 
Narcissus 
Orlando 
Aurora 
Galatea      . 
ImmorUlit 
Blake 
Blenheim  . 

6   ; 

Bdgar 

if  J 

Endymion 
Bawke 

^r 

Boyal  Arthur    . 

-  . 

Crescent 

Armament 


/  4  24-ton ;  10  6-in.  Q.F.  ;  4  6.pr.  A  4 

t  8.pr.Q.F. 

/  4  22-ton ;  10  6-in.  Q.F. ;  4  O-pr.  ft  4 

\  S-pr.  Q.P. 

/  S  22-ton ;    10  O-in.  Q.F. ;   6  O-pr. 

\  A 10  8-pr.  Q.F. 

Do.' 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


2  22  ton ;  10  O-in.  Q.F.;  16  8-pr.  Q.P 

Do. 
/  2  22-ton;  10 6-in.  Q. P.; 
1  5  3-pr.  Q.F. 

Do. 

Do. 
r  1  22- ton  ;  12  6-in.  Q.F.  \ 
1  5  3-pr.  Q.P. 

Do. 


1  12  6-pr.  ft  J 
;  12  6-pr.  ft  J 
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\ht 

h 

OH 

|wfi 

J5®' 

— 

10,000 

16-7 

—  1  10,000 

16-7 

—      8,500 

18-5 

— 

8,600 

18-5 

— 

8,500 

18-5 

— 

8,500 

18-5 

— 

8,500 

18-5 

— 

8,500 

18-5 

-      8.500 

18-5 

2 

20,000 

22-0 

Do. 

20,000 

22-0 

2 

12,000 

19-7 

Do. 

12,000 

19-7 

Do. 

12,000 

19-7 

2 

12,000 

19-5 

Do. 

12,000 

19-5 
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Of  tlie  earlier  ships  none  hare  much  yalue.  Of  those  nominally  ^'  first- 
class,"  six,  the  **  Admiral  class,"  have  a  poor  value  as  war  units.  They  are 
practically  nnarmoured  and  also  slow.  Following  them  came  the  Nile  and 
TrqfaZgaTt  in  general  design  not  unlike  the  Admiral  class,  but  heavily 
armoured  all  over.  They  are  slow,  but  still  well  thought  of  afloat.  The 
Sansparnl  of  the  same  period,  and  her  diminutives,  the  Mero  and  Conqueror , 
represent  an  idea  that  did  not  live.  The  heavy  armament  is  reduced  to  two 
guns,  and  in  the  Sanspareil  a  heavy  but  unprotected  Q.F.  battery 
introduced. 

The  Jioyal  Sovereign  class  (7)  and  the  Hood  represented  a  new  idea, 
which,  with  modifications,  has  been  adhered  to  ever  since.  Low  freeboard 
was  abandoned.  Pairs  of  heavy  guns,  heavily  armoured,  are  mounted  fore 
and  aft.  Amidships  are  ten  6-incn  Q.F.,  tiiose  of  the  main  deck  in  case- 
nuktes.  Armour  along  the  lower  deck  was  introduced  also.  The  Centurion 
and  Barfleur  are  diminutives  of  this  type,  and  these  were  expanded  into  the 
Bcnownt  which  carries  more  casemates  and  depends  for  water-line  protection 
upon  a  relatively  thin  belt  supported  by  an  inclined  armour  deck.  This 
type  expanded  again  into  the  Jic^estie  class  (9  ships),  virtually  Renowns 
wtth  a  heavier  armament.  The  Canopua  class  (6  ships  of  12,900  tons)  are 
again  slightly  improved  Majesties.  The  principal  change  was  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  two-inch  belt  to  the  bow.  Three  Formidablea  followed,  practically 
larger  Canopus  class  ships.  Following  again  came  the  London^  Venerable^ 
and  Bulwark,  again  of  the  same  general  type,  but  .with  considerably 
increased  bow  armour.  Six  ships  of  the  Duncan  class,  a  little  smaller, 
swifter,  and  rather  less  heavily  armoured,  came  next  Otherwise  these  are 
identical  with  the  London,  So,  too,  are  the  Qtt^en  and  Prince  of  WaXeSy 
though  a  different  armament  is  probable. 

iJter  these  a  new  evolution  took  place.  The  displacement  of  the  King 
Edward  claw  (8  ships)  rises  to  16,500  tons.  Armoured  casemates  are 
abolished  for  a  complete  armoured  battery  on  the  main  deck,  while  above 
four  9'2-inch  guns  are  mounted  in  secondary  turrets. 

Of  the  larger  cruisers  the  BlaJee,  Edgar,  and  Creacewt  classes  (11  ships)  all 
follow  the  Boyal  Sovereign  idea — ^though,  of  course,  nnarmoured.  All  are 
still  excellent  ships.  The  next  important  cruisers,  two  Poumful  class  and 
ei^t  Diadem  class,  all  embody  the  Majestic  type  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
qTF.  guns.  The  eight  Oressy  class  are  the  same  thing  with  armoured  sides. 
The  County  class,  ships  like  the  Essex,  the  four  Drake  class,  and  all  later 
cmiaers  also  embody  the  same  idea,  and  differ  but  little  from  the  Cressy. 
From  the  Povoerful  onward  to  the  Drakes  all  these  have  Belleville  boilers. 
The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  cla^s  carry  a  9*2  fore  and  aft,  and  two  others  on 
each  broadside  as  on  the  King  Edward,  The  ten  6-inch  are  on  the  main 
deck  below.  A  complete  belt  6  inches  thick  is  a  special  feature  of  these 
ships.     The  smaller  cruisers  demand  no  special  description. 

The  submarines  are  the  American  Holland  type  improved,  and  are  stated 
not  to  give  full  satisfaction. 
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Production  and  Industry. 

I.  Agriculture. 

The  total  area  of  the  United  Kingdom,  exclusive  of  fore- 
shores and  tidal  waters,  extends  to  77,109,000  acres,  of  which 
13,504,000  acres,  or  17*6  per  cent.,  is  uncultivable  or  unculti- 
vated (moantains,  waters,  roads,  <fec.)  ;  3,038,000  acres,  or  3*9 
per  cent.,  is  under  woods  and  plantations;  23,412,000  acres,  or 
30*3  per  cent.,  consists  of  grazing  lands  on  hills  and  heaths  ;  and 
37,156,000  acres,  or  48*2  per  cent.,  is  under  crops  and  grass. 
The  general  distribution  of  the  surface  of  each  division  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  according  to  recent  statistics,  is  as  follows  : — 


1            _ 

!       England 

Wales 
Acres 

Scotland 
Acres 

Inland 

Acres 

Acres 

Uncultivated     . 

8.874,000 

580,000 

4,267,000 

4,798,000 

Per  cent. 

11-9 

121 

21-9 

28*6 

Woods,  &c. 

1,666,000 

182,000 

878,000 

812,000 

Per  cent 

6-1 

3-8 

4-6 

1*6 

Heath,  &c.,  graz- 

ing 

2,248,000 

1,184,000 

9,427,000 

10,668,000 

Per  cent. 

6-9 

24-8 

48-4 

62*0 

Crops  and  grass . 
Per  cent 

Total 

24,768,000 

2,828,000 

4,894,000 

4,671,000 

761 

69-8 

26-2 
19,466,000 

22-9 

32,846,000 

4,774,000 

20,884,000 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  cultivated 
area,  and  the  number  of  live  stock  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
respectively : — 


I 

1874 

Great  Britain: 

Acres 

Com  crops 

9,481,490 

Green  crops 

8,681,276 

Flax 

9,894 

Hops 

66,806 

Small  fruit      . 

— 

Bare  fallow,  &c. 

660,206 

Clover  and  ma- 

ture grasses  . 

4,840,742 

Permanent  pas- 

ture 

18,178,412 

Total       . 

81,267,826 

1899 


Acres 

7.406,887 

8,149,108 

476 

61,843 

71,526 

888,674 

4,807,961 

16,630,747 


32,467,107 


190C 

1901 

190S 

Acres 
7,836,408 
3,180,122 
467 

Acres 
7,133,708 
3,129,230 
640 

Acres 
7,184,290 
8,147,888 
836 

61,308 

78,780 

808,108 

61,127 

74,999 

844,105 

48,081 

76,878 

298,181 

4,769,168 

4,856,887 

4,881,898 

16,729,035 

16,827,249 

16,806,508 

32,488,886  82,417^46  32,^387 
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Live  stock : — 
Horaea  . 
OtUe    . 
Sheep     . 
Pigs       . 


1900 


1901 


1002 


Nmnber     I     Number          Number  Number  Number 

1,311,739     1,516,680  .  1,500,143  1,511,481  1,504,789 

6,125,491  ,  6,795,720     6,805,170  6,768,894  6,555.976 

30,313,941  27  238,764  26,592,226  26,877,200  25,766,706 

2,422,882  2,623,818  !  2,881,932  2,179,925  2,299,667 


/rctemd: 

Acres       i 

Acres 

Acres       1 

Acres 

Acres 

Com  crops 

1,901,508 

1,871,608 

1,347,189 

1,317,574 

1,306,898 

Green  crops      . 

1,353,362 

1,102,041 

1,098,377  , 

1,079,443 

1,070,449 

Flax 

106,886 

84,989 

47,451 

65,442 

49,746 

Bare  fallow,  &c. 

12,187 

18,086 

12,589 

10,886 

9,668 

Clover,&maturej 
grasBes.         .\ 

1,260,  516 

1,218,717 

1,288,770 

1,228,498 

Permaaent         [ 
pasture         J 

12,878.244 

11,488,408 

_ 

16,215,643 

11,610,870 

11,522,060 

11,575,616 

Total       . 

15,762,187 

16,334,693 

16,219,176 

16,240.164 

Ure  stock  :— 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Horses   . 

468,089 

601,989 

491,166 

491,480 

609,284 

Cattie    . 

4,118,118 

4,607,467 

4,608.650  1  4,673,328 

4,782,204 

Sheep     . 

4,437,618 

4,864,507 

4,386,876 

4,378,760 

4,216,740 

Pigs       .        . 

1,096,494 

1,868,310 

1.268,621 

1,219,186 

1,872,592 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  (in  acres)  under  each  of  the 
heavy  com  and  green  crops  in  the  years  named  : — 


Tew 

Wheat 

Barley 

QrwmtBHiakt 

Acres 

Acres 

1874 

3,630,800 

2,287,987 

1808 

S,102,a06 

1,003.666 

1889 

2,000,981 

1,982,108 

1900 

1,845,042 

1,990,265 

1901 

1,700,828 

1,972,448 

190S 

1,796,473 

l,909,8b3 

Inlmmd: 

1874 

188,711 

212,230 

1896 

52,862 

168,151 

1889 

61,859 

169,660 

1900 

68,821 

174,178 

1901 

42,934 

161,684 

1902 

44,471 

167,879 

Oats 


Acres     I 
2,696,384  | 
2,917,760  , 
2,969,756 
8,026,088 
2,996,902 
8,057,208 

1,480,186 
1,166,205 
1,136,675 
1,105,050  I 
1,099,335  I 
1,081,751 


Beans 


Acres 
669,044 
281,964 
249,066 
263,240 
261,613 
248,101 

9,646 
1,712 
1,988 
2,297 
2.264 
2,317 


Peas       Potatoes     Turnips 


Acres 
310,647 
176,944 
162,751 
167,209 
166,130 
179,761 

1,766 
637 
426 
441 
366 
346 


Acres 
620,430 
624,691 
647,682 
661,361 
677,260 
678,880 

892,421 
664,912 


654,079 
635,321 
629,481 


Acres 
2,188,386 
1,772,602 
1,740,993 
1,688,606 
1,664,626 
1,608.661 

888,487 
806,936 
801,466 
297,859 
289,759 
288,421 


The  following  table  shows  the  total  produce  of  each  of  the 
principal  crops  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  thousands  of 
bushels  and  tons  for  the  years  named : — 
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Great  Britain               'i                   Ireland     .- 

Description  of  Crops 

1 

1899 

1900   ,    1901 

1902   1 

1898 
1,000 

1899 

1900 
1,000 

1901 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Bushls. 

Bushls. 

Bushls. 

Bushls.,  jBushls. 

Bushls. 

Bushls.  Bushls. 

Wheat    . 

65,529 

52,640 

52,468 

66,677 '1    1.866 

1,731 

1,682      1,470 

Barley  and  Bere    . 

67,716 

62,815 

61,108 

66,495 

6,679 

6,817 

6,281      6,586 

Oats       .... 

114,747 

114,848 

110,106 

180,384 

68,657 

51,898 

50,290    61,069 

Beans     .... 

7,481 

7,888 

6,067 

7,601 

67 

86 

81 

87 

Peas              .       . 

4,421 

4,061 

4,007 

5,096 

9 

10 

11 

16 

1,000 
Tons 

1,000 

1,000 
Tons 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 
Tons 

1,000      1.000 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons     Tons 

Potatoes 

8,077 

2,785 

8,671 

8,194| 

2,942 

2,760 

1,842      8,872 

Turnips  and  Swedes     . 

16,061 

28,960 

20,414 

24,169| 

6,168 

4,809 

4,426      4,884 

The  following  table  shows  the  estimated  average  yield  per  acre 
of  the  principal  crops : — 


Description  of  Crops 

Great  Britain 

1902 

Ireland 

1899 

1900 

Bushls. 
28*58 
81*81 
87*95 
28-11 
25*89 

Tons 
4*87 
14-19 

1901 

1898 

1899 

Bnshls. 
83*88 
40*17 
45-26 
42-68 
28'95 

Tons 
4*16 
14*29 

1900 

1001 

Wheat    .... 
Barley  and  Bere    . 
Oats       .... 
Beans     .... 
Peas       .... 

Potatoes        .       .       . 
Turnips  and  Swedes 

Bushls. 
82*76 
84*16 
85*77 
80-09 
27-28 

Tons 
5*62 
9*23 

Bushls. 
80-84 
80-98 
86-74 
2416 
26*96 

Tons 
6*36 
12*26 

Bushls. 
82-88 
84-82 
42-66 
81-87 
28-61 

Tons 
6-67 
15*02 

Bnshls. 
85-16 
42-28 
46*04 
88*92 
21-84 

Tons 
4*48 
16-82 

Bnshls. 
31*26 
35-78 
45-51 
85-44 
26-18 

Tons 

2-82 

14-86 

Bushls. 
34*24 
40*42 
46*45 
88*74 
27*66 

Tons  , 
5*81 
16-86  ' 

1 

For  the  quantities  of  cereals  and  live  stock  imported,  see  under 
Gomm&rce, 

The  following  table  shows  the  namber  of  holdings  or  farms  of  various  sizes 
aboTe  one  acre  in  Great  Britain  in  June  1895 : — 


Percentage  of  Holdings 

Classifleation  of 
Holdings 

Und 

Wales 

No. 

10,768 

18,569 

12,400 

10,217 

7,896 

886 

64 

8 

Scot- 
land 

'  Great 
Britain 

Eng- 
land 

Wales 

Soot- 
land 

Graat 
Britain 

Above  1  ac  not  above  5  ac. 
"    il         "         IS " 
„    60        „        100,, 

„  800          „         500  „ 
.,500          „      1,000,, 
„  1,000 

Total  .       .       . 

No. 
87,055 
108,145 
62,446 
46,574 
60,881 
11,112 
8,942 
524 

No. 

20,150 

28,104 

10,817 

9,884 

12,968 

2,070 

620 

76 

No. 
117,968 
149,818 
86,668 
66,625 
81,245 
18.568 
4,616 
603 

22-90 
28-45 
16-42 
12*26 
15*88 
2-92 
1-04 
014 

17-85 
80-80 
20-57 
16-95 
18-10 
0*64 
0-09 
0-00 

25*80 
29-01 
18-58 
12-85 
16-28 
2*60 
0-78 
0-10 

88*80 
16*47 
1^-81 
15-62 
2*61 
0*89 
0*12 

880,179 

60,288 

79,689 

520,106 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100*00 
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The  acreage  of  Agricoltural  Holdings  in  each  class,  and  percentage  of 
acreage  of  floldings  were  : — 


Acreage  of  Agricultiiial  HokUngs  in  each  Class 


Holdings 


of 


Bngland  |   Wales 


lAbort  1  ac.  not  above  5  ac 


1  z4 

t.  100 
I     »900 
„  500 
»  l.OOO 


Acres     I    Acres 
2«5,368  '      85.688 


Scot- 
land 


Acres   | 
06.8011 


Great 
Britain 


PerceDtage  of  Acreage 


Soot-  lOreat 
land  iBritn. 


Acres 
866.798 


20  „  ,  1,210,716  t    211.267  ,    245,664     1,667,647 


50 

100 ;; 

300,. 

500  „ 

1.000,, 


2.077,058.  423,7571  868,266 
8,403.761  I  749,465  781,977 
10.434.188  ,1,238,569  2,208,207 
4.188.651  142,925  782,869 
2,570.684  82,818  897,682 
698.617         8,925      104,410 


2,864.976 
•4,885,208 
18,875,914 
5,118.945 
8,001,184 
801,852 


Total 


a 

Wales 

v. 

•/. 

1-07 

1-25 

4-87 

7-44 

8-36 

14-98 

13-70 

2640 

4200 

43-64 

16*86 

504 

10-85 

1-16 

2-79 

014 

v.       7. 

1-86      1-18 

6-02      6-12 

7-42 1    8-79 

14-961  15-00 

45-01    42-59 


15-98 
8-18 
2-13 


15-70 
9-21 
2-46 


24.844.688  12,888,859  4,894,466  82,577,518  10000  100*00, 10000. 100  00 


Of  the  520,106  holdings  over  one  acre  in  size,  439,405  were  rented  by  the 
occupiers ;  61,014  were  owned  by  the  occnpiers  ;  19,687  were  .partly  rented 
and  partly  owned.  The  acreage  rented  and  the  acreage  owned  by  occnpiers 
were  as  foUows : — 


CI«llto«onofHoMi»g.,«^"„t^,S;o;;S^.q    To.^ 


Abore  1  ac  not  above  Sac 


5 

;; » 

..  50 
..100 
,,800 
,.600 
^1.000 


90 

60,; 

100,, 

800,, 

500,, 

1,000,, 


Total  . 


27.987,470 


Acres 
58,789 
228,950 
850.990 
684,727 
1,685.399 
818.782 
749,829 
817,568 

4,640,048 


Total 

Percentage 

Acres 

V. 

7. 

7. 

366.792 

1-12 

116 

118 

1,667,647 

5.15 

4-93 

612 

2,864,976 

9  00 

7-57 

8-79 

4.885,203 

16-5T 

11-52- 

16-00 

18,875,914 

48-99 

8417 

4269 

5.118,945 

15-38 

17-65 

15-70 

8,001,184 

8-06 

16-16 

9-21 

801,852 
82,577,518 

1*73 

6-84 

.« 

100-00 

100*00 

100-00    ' 

The  changes  in  the  number  and  acreage  of  holdings  between  1885  and  1895 
an  shown  in  five  categories,  thus  : — 


Holdings  in  Great  Britain                        1885 

1896 

No. 

5     to    50  Acres          282,955 

60      „  100     „                64,715 

100      „  300      „            ,    79,573 

SCO      „  500     „                13,875 

Oyer  500     „                  5,489 

Acreage 
4,481,354 
4,746,520 
13,658,495 
6,241,168 
4,029,843 

32,157,880 

No. 

235,481 

66,625 

81,245 

13,568 

5,219 

Acreage 
4,582,628 
4,885,208 
13,875,914 
5,113,945 
3,803,086 

Total  .        .        .     396,607 

402,188 

82,210,721 
-<^=* » 
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Of  holdings  of  one  to  fiye  acres  (both  included)  there  were  in  Great 
Britain  in  1885,  185,736  with  an  acreage  of  889,677  acres ;  in  1895,  184,677 
with  a  total  of  888,501  acres. 

The  total  number  of  holdings  of  one  acre  and  under  (stated  to  be  only 
approximate)  is  put  at  579,183  (37,148  acre  plots,  and  541,990  of  smaller 
size).  Of  these  there  are  returned  as  allotments  detached  from  cottages 
20,434  acre  plots,  and  488,550  smaller  holdings  (455,005  in  1890,  and 
357,795  in  1886). 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  holdings,  by  classes,  for  each 
province  of  Ireland,  in  1900  and  1901,  and  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
latter  year : — 


Namber  and  Classiflcation  of  Holdings 


FroYineea 


^-i.      ,  Above  1 
:«»«lSw'   and  not 
!     ftS?    i  exceeding  '  exceeding 
I     ^^^^         5  acres    i   16 


I  Above  5 
and  not 


Above  16  Above  80 
and  not      and  not 

exceeding  exceeding 
SOacrea      60aore8 


Leinster 
Monster 
Ulster  . 
Connaught    . 

Total  of  Ireland 


/1900 
\1901  I 
/1900 
\1901 
/1900 
\1901  ' 
/1900 
\1901 


/1900 
\1901 


Increase  or  decrease 
in  1901 


24,801 
25,513 
21,949 
22,582 
18,962 
19,599 
6,686 
6,684 


17,426 
17,761 
11,493 
12,255 
20,672 
20,280 
12,563 
12,559 


25,255 
25,337 
19,349 
19,547 
68,555 
63,170 
46,592 
46,364 


71,848 
74,828 


62,154 
62,855 


21,952 
21,981 
24,288 
24,240 
53,622 
53,794 
33,668 
34,126 


154,751    138,530 
154,418   il84,091 


Increase '  Increase 
2,480    I     701 


Decrease  Increase 
883  561 


15,222 
15,191 
22,271 
22,872 
24,989 
25,228 
11,567 
11,469 


74,049 
74,255 


Ino^ase 
206 


Provinces 


Leinster 
Munster 
Ulster  . 

Connaught    . 

I 

Total  of  Ireland 


Above  60  lAbove  100  Above  200 
and  not      and  not  i  and  not    Above  600 


/1900 
\1901 
/1900 
\1901 
/1900 
\1901 
/1 900 
\1901 


/1900 
\1901 


exceeding  I  exceeding   exceeding       acres 
I  100  acres     200  acres     600  acres 


,  Increase  or  decrease 
in  1901       . 


14,089 
13,948 
22,602 
22,765 
14,461 
14,368 
6,474 
6,826 


6,890 
6,987 
9,825 
9,371 
8,725 
3,684 
3,111 
8,065 


2,829 
2,810 
2,680 
2,678 
1,031 
1,028 
1,679 
1,680 


57,576 
57,407 


28,051 
23,107 


8,219 
8,186 


128,325 
129,901 
134,840 
136,168 
201,280 
201,408 
122,772 
122,708 


1,689   1586,717 
1,528     590,176 


Docreas  e ;  Increase  Decrease  '  Decrease  Increase 

169    ,        56     1  83    I  11   !     8.458 


83   I  11   !     8,458 
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In  1890  the  total  nmnber  of  occapiers  was  524,210 ;  in  1900,  544,559 ;  in 
1901,  543,288. 

Facilities  for  instruction  in  affricnltnre  and  allied  subjects  haye  recently 
been  extended  in  England  and  Wales.  In  1899-1900  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture made  grants  amounting  to  8,050/.  to  10  educational  institutions  and 
associations  for  experimental  work.  There  were  9  agricultural  schools  wholly 
supported  by  County  Councils,  which  also  partly  supported  or  supplied  with 
migratory  lecturers  about  50  other  schools,  oesides  awarding  many  agricultural 
scholarships.  There  are  private  agricultural  colleges  at  Aspatria,  Cirencester, 
Downton,  and  Hollesley  Bay,  and  important  experimental  work  is  carried  on 
privately  at  Rothamsted,  Wobum,  and  other  places. 

Forekry,—0{  the  area  of  England  5*1  per  cent  is  under  woods  and  planta- 
tions ;  of  Wales,  3*8  per  cent. ;  of  Scotland,  4*5  per  cent ;  of  Ireland,  1*5 
percent.  Irish  forestry  statistics,  published  annually,  show  that  in  1901 
there  were  309,741  acres  in  Ireland  under  woods  and  plantations ;  during 
the  year  1,740  acres  were  planted  with  trees  (mostly  larch,  fir,  and  spruce), 
and  941,132  trees  were  felled,  chiefly  for  props,  for  local  use,  or  for 
exportation. 


II.  FiSHEBIES. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  the  fish  landed  on  the  coasts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  five  years  have  been : — 


Bi^and  and  Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 


TT.K.  (exdnding  shell-flsh) 


England  and  Wales 
Scotland 


and 
Ireland. 


U.K.  (excluding  8hell4l8h) 
U.K.  (indading  aheil-flsh 


!   1898 

Tons 
404,008 
827,261 
46,654 

777,M8 

£ 

6,761,606 

1,879,866 

348,036 

7,984,607 
8.480,150 

1899 

Tons 
480,240 
259,198 
60,878 

1900 

Tons 
480,008 
268,467 
80,189 

1901  . 

1902 

Tons 
482,408 
819,244 
85,287 

Tons 
631,970 
848,288 
27,848 

730,811 

728,649 

786,989 

908,101 

6,842,022 

2,191,812 

887,922 

£ 
6,610,268 
2,825,742 
278,946 

£ 
6,621,815 
2,287,952 
284,785 

£ 

6.457,068 

2,502,606 

296,606 

8,871,256 
9,860,681 

9,214,956 
9,678,162 

9,044,502 
9,492,879 

9,256,280  , 
9,667,198 

This  statement  does  not  include  salmon.  Of  the  fish  landed  in  England, 
about  82  per  cent,  in  weight  and  81  per  cent,  in  value  are  landed  on  the  east 
coast. 

The  number  of  men  employed  in  the  British  fisheries  (1901),  including  the 
Isle  of  Han  and  Channel  Islands,  was  approximately  104,118;  of  these 
29,490  were  English,  44,994  Scotch,  and  27.798  Irish.  There  were  25,797 
(in  1895,  26,923)  registered  boats. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  fish  (in  tons)  conveyed  inland  by 
railway  from  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  of  the  last  five  years. 


- 

1897 

England   and 

Wales 
Scotland 
Ireland 

353,889 

106,001 

13,772 

Total 

472,662 

1898 


874,467 

101,186 

16,017 

491,609 


1899 

1900         1 

371,718 

103,317 

17,446 

386,694 

116,104 

16,816 

492,480 

516,613 

1901 


398,424 

130,019 

16,272 


643,715 


The  net  imports  (exclusive  of  re-exports),  and  the  exports  of  fish,  fresh 
and  cared,  from  the  United  Kingdom  have  been : — 


- 

1898 

1899               1900               1901 

Net  imports    .        .  Tons 

»»          »»            •          .        £t 

Exports                   .       £ 

„        herrings  only     £ 

129,369 
2,931,708 
2,588,380 
1,899,217 

104,779         91,860         92,653 
2,696,368    2,937,486    2,768,599 
2,938,760    3,000,852    8,070,869 
2,206,126  1  2,337,822  \  2,876,313 

III.  Mining  and  Metals. 
The  following  tables  give  a  general  summary  of  the  minera] 
produce  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  1901.    The  first  table  relates 
to  the  metallic  minerals  and  their  products  : — 


MetAllio  Minerals 

Minerals 
raised 

Values 

Metals  eon. 

tair.ed  in  the 

Ores. 

Valaes  of 
Metals 

Tons 

£ 

Tons 

£ 

Iron  ore      .        .        . 

12,276,198 

3,222,460 

4,091,908 

12,826,622 

Iron  pyrites 

10,288 

4,764 

— 

— 

Lead  ore     . 

27,976 

224,109 

20,034 

254.599 

Tin  ore       . 

7,288 

458,669 

4,560 

656,571 

Copper  ore  . 

6.407 

26,766 

532 

87.661 

Copper  precipitate 

885 

2,564 

— 

— 

Zinc  ore 

23,762 

70,764 

8,418 

149,174 

Bog  iron  ore 

2,606 

661 

— 

— 

Alum  shale  and  bauxite 

14,146 

3,397 

1 

1 

Sodium 

— 

360 
Ounces 

51,000 

Gold  ore     . 

16,374 

13,920 

6,225 

22,042 

Silver. 

Value  of  chief  metal 
Total  value  of  metah 

lie  minerals  . 
1  from  Britisl 

— 

174,466 

19,764 

4,026,944 
I  ores     . 

18.917,483 

1  luformation  not  supplied. 
The  following  table  relates  to  the  non-metallic  minerals : — 
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Minerals 

Tons 

Value 

Minerals 

Tons 

Valne 

Coft] 

219,046,945 

102,486,552 

Gypiom 

200,766 

£ 
68,980 

Clays      . 

14,161.877 

1,597,482 

Arsenic    and 

• 

Sandstone 

1       6,115.675 

1,637,021 

ars.  pyrites . 

5,939 

43,829 

Slate 

488,772 

1.804,647 

Barytea 

27,613 

27,810 

Llmestofne 

,      11,180,579 

1.257,881 

Ochre,  Ac.      . 

14,542 

18,917 

Salt 

1.783.056 

572,990 

Others     .       . 

166.430 

86,084 

Oil  shale 

2,854,356 
5,049,312 

589.162 
1,323,325 

Qranite,  fte. 

Total  non-metallic 

111,804.769 

Chalk      . 

1        4,828,344 

196,451 

Total  minerals  (1901) 

115,831,718 

QraTel,  sand 

1,958,929 

149,188 

>i           >i 

(1900)    ; 

185,957,676 

This  shows  a  decrease  of  20,625,968Z.  on  1900  in  the  valne  of  the  total 
mineral  produce,  and  of  7,118,2862.  in  that  of  metals  produced.  Of  the  total 
mineral  produce  in  1901,  the  value  of  78,850,3312.  was  raised  in  England, 
21,248,2202.  in  Wales,  14,949,2772.  in  Scothmd,  244,2342.  in  Ireland,  and 
44,6512.  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

The  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  and  about  all  mines  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1901  was  889,178  ;  of  this  number,  806,735  worked  at 
3,397  mines  under  the  Coal  Mines  Act,  and  32,443  at  731  mines  under  the 
Metalliferous  Mines  Act  Of  those  under  the  Coal  Mines  Act,  647,822,  or  80 
per  cent.,  worked  under  ground ;  of  the  surface  workers,  5,195,  or  3*8  per 
cent.,  were  females.  Of  those  under  the  Metalliferous  Mines  Act,  18,804,  or 
58  per  cent,  worked  underground ;  of  the  surface- workers  393,  or  2*9  per 
cent.,  were  females.  Under  the  Quarries  Act,  94,188  persons  were 
employed,  59.968  inside  the  ezcavations  and  84,220  outside. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  coal  raised  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  five  years, 
and  the  quantity  and  value  of  coal,  coke,  and  patent  fuel  exported  have  been  : — 


Year 

Coal  raised 

Coal  exported 

Tons 

Valne 

Tons 

Valne 

1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 

202,129,931 
202,054,516 
220,094,781 
225,181,800 
219,046.945 

£ 
69,740,009 
64,169.382 
88,481,187 
121,652,596 
102,486,552 

37,096,918 
86,562.796 
48,111,404 
46,098,228 
43,765,912 

£ 
16,644,955 
18,135,502 
28,098,260 
38,619,866 
80,334,7481 

1  Inclnding  977,2561.  the  net  amoont  of  the  export  duties  le\ied. 

The  coal  production  of  the  various  districts  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1901  was :— 


District 

Tons  of  Coal 

District                1     Tons  of  Coal 

England:— 
Durham 
Yorkshire 
Lancashire 
Staffordshire  . 
Derbyshire     . 
Horthumberland    . 
Monmoathshire 
Nottinghamshire   . 

33,954,438 
26,972,969 
23,690,508 
18,122,272 
14,907,844 
11,272,005 
9,598,407 
8,198,267 

England  (con^.):— 

Other  districts 
Wales:— 

Glamoroan     . 

Other  districts 
Scotland  :— 

Lanarkshire  . 

Other  districts 
Ireland      . 

11,784,865 

27,708,841 
4,977,790 

16,608,280 

16,198,280 

103,029 

Total,  United  Kingdom  ....     219,037.240 
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The  exports  of  coal,  coke,  and  patent  fuel  in  1901  were  chiefly  to  the 
following  Countries ;— 


1      Countries 

Weight 

Value       i|       Countries 

Weight      ! 

Value 

Tons 

£           1 

Tons 

£ 

France 

7,849,288 

5,199,338  1    Holland      . 

1,094,645 

706,686 

Italy.         . 

6,723,125 

3,964,622  '  Norway       . 

1,353,826 

822,449 

i  Germany   . 

5,854,446 

3,302,602     Belgium 

744,364 

421,209 

1  Sweden 

2,855,789 

1,775,211      Brazil 

813,574  ' 

721,899 

Russia 

i    2,476,426 

1,597,448     Argentina    . 

912,991  1 

770,046 

1  Egypt 

2,093,424 

1,711,807  ,   Portugal     . 

815,022  1 

618,463 

Spain 

2,666,244 

1,994,086  !|  S.  Africa     . 

666,139  • 

583,058  1 

Denmark  . 

2,148,282 

1,332,442  il 

1 

From  the  principal  ports  the  export  of  coal,  coke,  and  fuel  in  1901  was  as 


follows  :— 

Ports 

Tons 

Value 

£    ~ 
11,664,001 

Ports 

Tons 

Value. 

Cardiflf  .     . 

14,316,929 

Kirkcaldy     . 

2,244,540 

1,224,869 

Tyne  Ports . 
Blyth 

8,204,604 

4,833,486 

;  Glasgow  .     . 

1,211,523 

722,721 

2,935,946 

1,682.120 

Grangemouth 

1,366,355 

825,601 

Newport 

2,728,783 

2,124,266 

Grimsby 

968,443 

631.408 

Hull.     .     . 

1,466,341 

977,047 

1  Liverpool     . 

425,773 

837,471 

Swansea.    . 

2,169,415 

1,658,491 

iLeith  . 

483,768 

300,627 

Sunderland. 

2,096.630 

1,309,096 

1  Hartlepool    . 

475,427 

287.271 

The  quantity  and  value  of  iron  ore 
the  quantity  and  value,  exclusive  of  ** 
imported  in  five  years  have  been  : — 


produced  in  the  United  Kingdom,  aad 
purple  ore**   (556,100  tons  in  1900), 


1 

!        Tear 

! 

Iron  ore  produced                j                Iron  ore  imported 

Weight          j           Value          |         Weight 

Value 

1      1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 

,      1901 

Tons            1              £ 
18,787,878    i      3,217,796 
14,176,938     1      3,406,628 
14,461,330     !      3,895,486 
14,028,208           4,224,400 
12,275,198     i       3,222,460 

Tons 
6,968,680 
5,468,396 
7,054,578 
6,297,963 
5,548,888 

£ 
4,436,004 
4,030,648 
5,374,918 
5,639,008 
4,550,563 

The  exports  of  iron  ore  are  insignificant,  3,955  tons,  valued  at  11,6212.  in 
1901.  Of  the  ore  imported  in  1901,  4,749,933  tons,  valued  at  3,791,036;., 
came  from  Spain.  The  net  quantity  of  iron  ore  available  for  the  furnaces  of 
Great  Britoin  in  1901  was  18,302,192  tons. 

The  number  of  blast  furnaces  in  operation,  and  the  quantities  of  iron  ore 
smelted  and  of  pig-iron  produced  in  five  years,  with  the  quantities  of  pig 
and  puddled  iron  imported  and  of  pig-iron  exported,  have  been  : — 


Year 

Blast 
Furnaces 

Ore  Smelted 

Pig-iron  made 

Pig  and 

Puddled-iron 

Imported 

Pig  and 

Puddled-iron 

Bxported 

1897 
1898 
1899 
,     1900 
1901 

880 
378 
411 
403 
336 

Tons 
21,327,018 
20,958,167 
22,820,802 
22,100,774 
19.264.976 

Tons 
8,796,466 
8,609,719 
9,421,435 
8,969,691 
7.928.647 

Tons 
158,003 
159,623 
171,373 
181,151- 
198,500 

Tons 
1,201,104 
1,042,868 
1.380,342 
1,427.526 
839,182 
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The  quantities  of  iron  and  steel  of  Tarions  descriptions  exported  in  fom 
years  were  as  follows: — 


Description 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Iron,  pig  and  puddled. 
Iron,  tiar,  angle,  &c.    . 

1,042,868 

1,880,842 

1,427,626 

839,182 

160,119 

.     169,669 

167,164 

118,073 

Railroad     . 

609,408 

.     690,667 

463,731 

672,724 

Wire  (not  tele^ph)  . 

44,123 

48,498 

88,441 

47,349 

Plates  for  tinning 

68,327 

86,729 

66,278 

51,396  1 

Tin  plates  . 

260,963 

256,373 

272,877 

271,820 

Cast  and  wrought  iron 

366,662 

368,778 

838,687 

321,371 

Hoops  and  plates 

327,788 

347,937 

831,967 

326,448 

Old  iron     . 

84,802 

116,726 

93,937 

86,196 

Steel,  bloom,  bar,  sheet 

286,249 

329,309 

308,448 

213,816 

Steel  and  iron     . 
Total      . 

36,071 

44,167 

41,694 

61,861 

3,244,360 

8,717,180 

3,640,689 

2,897,719 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  of  unmanufactured  metab  and 
minerals  imported,  in  tons  : — 


1897 

1898 

1899 

.1900 

1901 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

(  Copper  ore  and 

rc^^us 

171,186 

164,707 

207,381 

188,492 

192,767 

Copper      un» 

manufactured 

64,360 

72,967 

66,784 

78,648 

71,679 

I/ead     . 

167,441 

194,479 

198,377 

196,880 

218,060 

Tin       . 

26,786 

20,889 

27,173 

38,118 

36,397 

Zinc     . 

69,884 

77,470 

69,949 

69,686 

67,662 

IV.  Textile  Industry. 

The  quantity  of  raw  cotton  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  has  been 
as  follows : — 


In  1820      . 

.  162,000,000  lbs. 

In  1880  . 

.  1,628,664,676  Jbs, 

„    1840      . 

.  692,000,000  „ 

„    1890  . 

.  1,793,496,200  „ 

„    1860      . 

.  663,677,000  „       ! 

„    1899  . 

.  1,626,246,944  „ 

„    1860      . 

1,390,939,000  „ 

„    1900  . 

.  1,760,206,672  „ 

„    1870      . 

1,338,306,000   „ 

„    1901  . 

.  1,829,710,064   „ 

The  subjoined  table  gives  the  total  cotton  imports,  exports,  and  the  home 
consumption  in  the  last  five  years :- 


Year 

Total  Imports  of 
Cotton 

Total  Exports  of 
Cotton 

Retained  for  Home 
Consumption 

1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 

Lbs. 
1,724,160,368 
2,128,548,862 
1,626,246,944 
.    1,760,206,672 
1.829,710,064 

Lbs. 
226,070,272 
203,072,464 
283,932,768 
216,747,168 
206,566,976 

Lbs. 
1,499,090,096 
1,926,476,888 
1,342,314,176 
1,644,469,604 
1,628,143,088 
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The  subjoined  table  exhibits  the  total  quantities  of  wool — sheep,  lamb,  and 
alpaca — imported,  exported,  and  retained  for  home  consumption  in  1874  and 
during  the  last  five  years  : — 


Year 

Total  Imports  of 

Total  Exports  of 

Wool 

Wool 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

1874 

344,470,897 

144,294,663 

1897 

740,748,963 

371,502,812 

1898 

699,555,048 

283,317,748 

1899 

668,817,315 

292,937,192 

1900 

568,950,628 

196,207,261 

1901 

692,374,231 

294,213,768 

Retained  for  Home 
Consumption 


Lbs. 
200,176,234 
369,246,151 
416,237,300 
375,880,123 
862,743,267 
398,160,463 


Of  the  total  quantity  imported  in  1901, 334,355,000  lbs.  came 
from  Australasia. 

The  following  tabular  statement  gives  a  summary  of  the 
statistics  of  textile  factories  in  each  of  the  three  divisions  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1890  :— 


With  regard  to  the  material  manufactured,  the  factories  were 
distributed  as  follows: — cotton  2,538,  wool  1,793,  shoddy  125, 
worsted  753,  flax  375,  hemp  105,  jute  116,  hair  42,  cocoanut  fibre 
24,  silk  623,  lace  403,  hosiery  257,  elastic  54. 

Of  the  spindles,  48,409,733  were  spinning  or  throwing  spindles 
and  5,321,329  doubling  spindles. 

Of  the  total  number  of  persons  employed  there  were  40,558  male, 
45,941  female  children,  working  half  time.  There  were  88,696 
males  between  thirteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  610,608 
females  over  thirteen. 

In  1898-99  the  males  employed  numbered  387,583,  of  whom 
96,786  were  under    18    years  of   age;   the  females    employed 
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numbered     648,987;    total    number     of    persons      employed, 
1,036,570. 

The  following  information  is  furnished  by  Mr.  Thomas  EUison, 
of  Liverpool : — 

A  century  ago  the  value  of  cotton,  woollen,  and  linen  yarns  and  piece- 
goods  produced  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  about  22,000,000Z. — say, 
woollen  17,000,000/.,  linen  4,000,0001.,  and  cotton  1,000,000Z.  Of  recent 
years  the  value  has  been  about  170,000,000/.— say,  cotton  100,000,000/., 
woollen  50,000,000/.,  and  linen  20,000,000/.  The  total  amount  of  capital 
employed  is  about  200,000,000/.,  and  at  least  5,000,000  people — men,  women, 
and  children — are  dependent  upon  these  industries  for  their  livelihood- 
Moreover,  one-half  of  the  value  of  British  and  Irish  products  exported  con- 
sists of  textiles.  The  progress  made  by  each  branch  is  shown  in  the  sub- 
joined statement  of  the  weight  of  raw  material  used  and  the  value  of  yams 
and  goods  exported : — 


Value  of  Products  exported  in 

Average  Perioda 

of  lbs. 

Thousand!  of  £'m 

of  Three  Tears 
1798-1800 

1 

Cotton 

Wool 
109-6 

Flax    1    Total 

Cotton 

Woollen 
~6^846 

Linen 

Total  j 

41-8 

108-6 

2600 

5-088 

I-OIO 

12-944 

1829-1831 

348-2 

149-4 

193-8 

586-4 

18-077 

4-967 

2-138 

25-182  , 

1859.1861 

1,022-5 

260-4 

212-0 

1,494-9 

49  000 

15041 

6119 

70-060 

1889-1891 

1,618-0 

564-0 

220-0 

2,402-0 

72-114 

24-176 

6-877 

102-667 

1893-1895 

1,576-0  i      6020 

218-0 

2,391-0 

64-697 

21-597 

6-848 

92142 

1890-1898 

1,668-0  ,     624-0 

236-0 

2,628-0 

66-094 

22-885 

5-697 

94-676 

1899-1901 

1,679-0        6230 

190-0 

2,492-0 

70-340 

20-898 

5.857 

'.7-005 

1902  (1  year) 

1,636-0  !      631-0        171*0 

2,438-0 

70-462 

20-468 

6-270 

99,190 

The  following  table  gives  the  principal  variations  in  the  movements  since 
1860.     Figures  in  millions  of  lbs.,  yards,  and  pounds  sterling. 


Cotton. 
Imported 
Exported     . 

Retained  for  consumption 
Actual  consumption     . 

Wool 
Sheep,  lamb,  &c.,  imported 
From  sheepskins  imported 
Produced  at  home 
Goats'  hair  imported    , 
Woollen  rags  imported 

Totel       . 


1,141  I 

1,088  I 



mil. 

lbs. 

148 

3 

145 

3 

13 


1,186 
1,287 

mil.  I 
lbs.  I 
410  1 

15 
152' 
8| 
75, 


1,485  t 
1,498 


1,461 
1,529 


L 

R12  I      660  1     732 


mU. 

mil. 

lbs. 

Ibe. 

495 

639 

14 

18 

129 

134 

13 

22 

81 

71 

884 


1898 

1902 

mil 

mU. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

2,128 

1,821 

203 

276 

1,925 

1,546 

1,735 

1,636 

mil. 

mil. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

694 

678 

33 

33 

139 

136 

24 

30 

68 

74 

958 

951 
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" 

I860 
31 

11 

42 
270 

1877 

187 
10 

1883 

1888 

1898 

283 
12 

1902 

Foreign  wool  exported . 
Domestic  wool  exported 

Total 

Retained  for  conanmption    . 

Flax  and  Tow, 
Import^     .... 
Produced  at  home 

Total       . 
Exported     .... 

Retained  for  consumption    . 

Piece-Goods  Exported, 
Cotton         .... 
Woollen       .... 
Linen 

Total       . 

Yarn  Exported, 
Cotton         .... 
Woollen      .... 
Linen 

Total       .        ... 

Falue  all  Kinds  Exported, 
Cotton         .... 
Woollen      .... 
Linen 

Total       .        .        . 

277 
19 

339 
24 

284 
36 

320 

197 

296 

363 

295 

463 

miL 
lbs. 
259 
49 

308 
3 

305 

436 

mil. 
lbs. 
185 
47 

232 

7 

521 

656 

mil. 
lbs. 
218 
15 

631 

mil. 
lbs. 
165 
18 

mU. 
lbs. 
164 
53 

217 
6 

211 



mU. 

yds. 
2,776 
191 
144 

3,111 

mil. 

lbs. 
197 
26 
31 

254 

miL 

£ 

52  0 

15-7 

miL 
lbs. 
205 
46 

251 
9 

233 
9 

224 

183 
12 

225 

miL 
yds. 
4,539 
256 
162 

242 

171 

miL 
yds. 
3,838 
261 
178 

miL 
yds. 
5,038 
271 
177 

miL 
yds. 
5,216 
160 
148 

mil. 

yds. 
5,331 
166 
163 

5,660 

mU. 
lbs. 
167 
53 
14 

4,277 

4,957 

5,486 

6,524 

miL 
lbs. 
228 
27 
19 

mil. 

lbs. 

265 
33 
18 

miL 
lbs. 
256 
43 
15 

miL 

lU. 

247 

59 

17 

274 

316 

314 

323 

234 

mil. 

£ 
72-4 
20-5 

6-3 

miL 

69-2 

21  0 

7  1 

miL 

£ 
76-4 
21-6 

6-5 

miL 

£ 
72  0 
24  0 

6-4 

miL 

£ 
64-9 
20  1 

5-3 

90-8 

74-3 

97-3 

104-5 

102-4 

99-2 

Commeree. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  a  free  trading  country,  the  only  imports  on  which 
customs  duties  are  levied  being  chicory,  cocoa,  coffee,  dried  fruits,  spirits,  tea, 
sagar,  grain,  tobacco,  and  wine — spirits,  tobacco,  tea  and  wine  yielding  the  bulk 
of  the  entire  levies.  In  1901  the  imports  free  of  duty  (exclusive  of  bullion  and 
specie  and  diamonds)  amounted  to  479,321,515/.,  and  those  sabi'ect  to  duty  to 
42,668,688/.,  duty-free  articles  forming  about  92  per  cent  and  articles  sub- 
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ject  to  duty  about  8  per  cent  of  the  total  imports.     The  only  export  duty  is 
that  on  coal,  imposed  April  19,  1901. 

The  declared  value '  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  of  the 
United  Kingdom  was  as  follows  during  ten  years  : — 


TeM- 

Total 
Imports 

Exports  of 
British  Produce 

Exports  of 

Foreign  and 

Colonial  Produce 

Total  Imports 
and  Exports 

£ 

£ 

1                £              1 

£ 

1898 

404,688,178 

218,259,718 

58,878,552 

681,826,448 

1894 

408,344,810 

216,005,637 

57,780,230 

682,130,677 

1895 

416,689,658 

226,128,246 

'      59.704,161 

702,522,065 

1896 

441,808,904 

240,145,551 

1      56,233,668     \ 

738,118,118 

1897 

451,028,960 

234,219,708 

59,954,410 

745,203,078 

1898 

470,544,702 

233,359,240 

60,654,748 

764,558,690 

1899 

485,035.588 

264,492,211 

65,042,477 

814,570,241 

1900     1 

528,076,163 

291,191,996 

63,181,758 

877.448  917 

1901     I 

521,990,198 

280,022,376 

67,841,892 

869,854,466 

1902 

528,860,284 

283,539,980 

65,810,684 

878,210,948 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  average  share,  per  head  of  population  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  imports,  the  exports  of  British  produce,  and  the 
total,  doring  ten  years  ; — __^ 


Tear 

Imports 

Exports  of  British 
Prodnce 

£     t.     d 

£     t.     d. 

1892 

11     2     5 

5  19     3 

1893 

10  10     7 

5  13     7 

1894 

10  10     7 

5  11     5 

1895 

10  13     1 

6  15     8 

1896 

11     3  11 

6     18 

1897 

11     6     6 

5  17    7 

1898 

11  14     2 

6  16    2 

1899 

11  19     2 

6  10    5 

1900 

12  15     9 

7     2    4 

1901 

12  11     8 

6  14  10 

Total  Imports  and 
Exports 


£ 

$. 

d. 

18  16 

3 

17 

14  10          1 

17 

11 

10 

17  19 

3 

18  14 

1 

18 

14 

S 

19 

0 

6 

20 

1 

8 

21 

9 

0 

20  18 

9 

1  In  the  United  Kingdom  the  valuation  of  both  Imports  and  exports  is  made  according  to 
the  hOls  of  entry  and  the  shipping  bills,  false  declarations  being  punishable  by  fine.  In  case 
of  imports,  tht  control  of  the  Customs  administration,  at  least  in  so  far  as  regards  those 
articles  which  are  sutfjeet  to  duty,  is  a  guarantee  of  accuracy  in  the  returns,  but,  as 
regards  the  exports,  merchants  are  only  required  to  furaish  their  declarations 
Kithfn  a  period  of  six  days  after  the  sailing  of  the  vessel,  and  the  only  proof  of  their  accu- 
racy, if  proof  be  needed,  lies  In  an  inspection  of  the  bills  of  lading,  the  production  of  which 
the  authorities  have  the  right  to  demand.  The  valuation  of  imports  and  exports  is  checked 
ia  the  Statistical  0£Boe  of  the  Customs  (to  which  a  copy  of  the  entry  is  sent),  where  the 
officials  possess  a  knowledge  of  current  values  and  where  market  reports  and  lists  of  prices 
eurrent  are  readily  available  to  detect  any  departures  from  substantial  accuracy.  It  should 
be  noted  that  ttie  important  difference  between  the  system  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  other  systems  is  that  the  former  shows  the  values  at  the  time  of  import  and  export, 
whilst  in  moet  ottier  countries  the  values  are  computed  at  the  prices  of  a  year  or  more 
before.  For  goods  imported  the  practice  adopted  is  generally  to  take  the  value  at  the  port 
ofentry,  including  all  incidental  expenses  (cost,  insurance,  and  fireight)  up  to  the  landing 
on  the  quay.  For  goods  consigned  to  the  English  market  for  sale,  tne  market  value  in 
England  is  required  and  recorded  in  the  returns.  This  is  ascertained  from  the  declara- 
tion made  by  the  importers,  and  is  checked  by  the  expert  knowledge  available  in  the 
SUtistical  Cfflce,  and  by  the  price-lists  and  market  reports  of  the  day.  For  exports  the 
vshM  at  the  port  of  shipment  (including  the  charges  of  delivering  the  goods  on  board)  is 
taken.  Imports  are  generally  entered  as  fTom  the  country  whence  the  goods  were  last 
•hipped.    Thus,  countries  with  no  seaboard  (Switzerland  and  Bolivia)  do   not  appear 
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The  share  of  each  division  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  trade  of  the 
country  is  shown  in  the  following  table  in  thousands  of  pounds  (sterling) : — 


" 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

England  and  f^™P^^      , 
Wales      1  Exports    .| 

Total     . 

^Imports  . 
Scotland        1  Exports    .^ 

Total      . 

^Imports   . 
Ireland         Exports  .' 

Total     . 

£1.000 
406,157 
211,8161 

68,908^ 

£1,000 
423,635 
209,4891 

59,329' 

692,453 

£1,000 
436,864 
236,9601 

64,0222 

£1,000 
472,370 
258,6811 

61,4752 

£1,000 
470,925 
251,5031 

65,980« 

676,376 

737,846 

792,526 

788,858 

34,420 

22,618' 

7732 

36,225 
23,6431 
9032 

36,924 

27,2121 

728' 

88,691 
32,167^ 
788*^ 

88,552 

28,1491 

7392 

57,811 

60,771 

64,859 

71,596 

67,440 

10,452 
2861 
2782 

10,684 
2271 
4222 

11,247 
3201 
297« 

12,015 
8441 
968« 

12,518 

3701 

1,174- 

11,016 

11,833 

11,864 

18,827 

14,067 

I  British. 


2  Foreign  and  ColoLial. 


Thus  of  the  total  imports  90*3  per  cent,  are  to  England  and  Wales,  7*4  to 
Scotland,  and  2*3  to  Ireland  ;  of  the  total  exports,  91*3  per  cent,  are  from 
England  and  Wales,  8-8  from  Scotland,  and  0*4  from  Ireland  ;  of  the  total 
trade,  90*6  per  cent  falls  to  England  and  Wales ;  7*8  per  cent  to  Scotland  ; 
1  '6  per  cent  to  Ireland. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  value  of  the  imports  of  foreign  and 
colonial  merchandise,  and  of  the  exports  of  British  produce  and  manufactures 
from  and  to  foreign  countries  and  British  possessions  in  the  two  years : — 


Countries 


British  Possessions : 
India 

Australasia 
British     North 

America 
South  and  East  Africa  I 


Imports  of  Merchandise 


1900 


I 


Exports  of  Produce  and     | 
Manufactures  of  U.K.        I 


1900 


1901 


.£  I  £ 

27,388,106  I  27,391,734 

35,484:421     84,852,936 


22,240,325 
4,122,423 


I 


20,387,310 
5,284,914 


£  i 

30,115,752  . 
27,093,153 

8,126.710  i 
12,955,449 


£ 
34,978,126 
27,013,778 

8,143,695  I 
17,313,930  I 


iu  the  returns,  and  much  of  the  imported  produce  of  Central  Europe  is  entered  as  from 
Holland  and  Belgium.  But  imports  fTom  tite  East  which  have  been  transbii^ped  at 
Colo'iibo  or  at  Marseilles,  and  those  fh>m  Chile  and  Peru,  which  liave  been  trHnshlpped  at 
Colon,  are,  as  far  as  possible,  credited  to  the  true  country  of  origin.  Imports  from  Canada 
vid  U.S.  ports,  and  from  the  United  States  vid  Canadian  ports  are,  as  far  as  possible, 
assigned  to  tlieir  proper  origin ;  but  the  diatinction  cannot  always  be  made,  and, 
especially  in  winter,  an  uncertain  amount  of  imported  Canadian  produce  is  credited  to 
the  United  States. 

Exports  are,  as  a  rule,  credited  to  the  country  of  ultimate  destination  as  declared  by 
the  exporiors,  but  those  to  countries  without  a  seaboard  are  credited  to  the  country  of  the 
port  of  diteharge. 
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Import!  of  Merchandise 

Export!  of  Prodace  and 
Mannllfteture!  of  U.K. 

Coontries 

1900 

1901 

£ 

1903 

1901 
£ 

£ 

£ 

Straits  Settlements    . 

7,025,999 

6,112,304 

3,150,139 

3,203,511 

Hong  Kong 

'     1,066,048          602,841 

2,762,882 

2,612,725 

British  Wsst  Indies  . 

1,670,206       1,838,479 

1,771,860 

1,910,916 

Ceylon       . 

1     5,473,111 

4,476.552 

1,832,876 

1,584,914 

British  Guiana  . 

1        600,114 

442,051 

582,939 

560,613 

Channel  Islands 

!     1,476,978 

1,361,654 

981,621 

929,663 

West  Africa 

'     2,137,023 

1,954,580 

2,148,149 

2,347,319 

Malto 

74,717 

83,934 

1,113,834 

1,143,344 

Maoritios . 

232,566 

318,311 

377,174 

989,500 

All  other  Possessions. 

588,598 

516,106 

1,367,058 

2,106,377 

Total  British  Posses- 

sions     . 

109,530,635 

105,573,706 

94,379,596 

104,788,401 

Foreign  Countries : 
United  States    . 

188,789,201 

141,015,465 

19,780,831 

18,393,883 

France 

53,618,656 

61,213,424 

19,977,912 

16,472,068 

Germany  . 
Holland    . 

31,181,667  1  32,207,214 

27,999,712 

23,573,785 

31,381,023  1  32,871,843 

10,937,401 

9,089,149 

Belginm    . 

23,502,603 

24,666,081 

10,775,705 

8,156,203 

Rossia 

21,983,952 

21,903,674 

11,001,300 

8,673,334 

Spain 

15,882,346 

14,040,184 

5,625,524 

4,827,110 

K   :    :    : 

12,585,578 

11,906,646 

6,000,409 

6,314,867 

2,359,821 

2,116,119 

5,574,147 

6.773,699 

Brazil 

5,946,547 

4,957,794 

5,820,363 

4,152,091 

Italy 

3.417,790 

3,383,858 

8,772,114 

7,612,562 

Sweden     . 

10,636,060 

9,787,968 

5,421,746 

4,456,959 

Turkey     . 

5,648.727 

5,707,777 

5,013,463 

6,767,240 

Argentine  Republic   . 

13,080,466 

12,414,865 

7,142,738 

6,751,632 

Denmark  . 

13,187,757  ,  14,234,102 

4,256,536 

3,615,223 

Portugal    . 

8,241,367 

3,305,150 

2,065,670 

1,710,829 

Rumania  . 

1,396,639 

8,993,970 

686,179 

1,023,108 

Chile 

4,828,871 

4,313,095 

8,254,749 

8,280,837 

Japan 

1,540,526 

1,830,290 

9,775,166 

8,182,223 

Norway     . 

5,756,018 

5,564,095 

3,297,685 

3,243,026 

Jara          .        . 

223,344 

212,222 

2,547,405 

2,028,473 

Greece 

2,227,212 

1,465,985 

1,054,861 

1,679,138 

Foreign  West  Africa . 

788,458 

599,366 

1,993,696 

1,126,290 

Austria     . 

1,875,245 

1,191,294 

2,616,899 

2,141,186 

Peru 

1,307,004 

1,813,605 

948,627 

991,350 

Central  America 

672,406 

911,256 

962,993 

831,360 

Uruguay    . 

489,581 

474,501 

1,690,851 

1,322,968 

Canary  Islands. 

843,398 

1,110,383 

919,426 

819,618 
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Imports  of  Merchandise 

Exports  of  Produce  and      | 

Coon  tries 

liXK) 

1901 

1900 

1901 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Mexico 

.472,184 

263,506 

1,998,263 

1,550,568 

Philippine  Islands     . 
Colombia  . 

1,680,291 

2,701,810 

1,142,896 

862.711 

282,906 

504,539 

344,893 

915,267 

Venezuela . 

123,634 

103,008 

564,361 

508,942 

Algeria      . 

632,602 

698,103 

571,197 

437,989 

Morocco    . 

618,421 

537,297 

575,553 

758,861 

Ecuador    . 

152,677 

208,221 

336,579 

284,780 

Hayti,  St  Domingo  . 

56,058 

54,801 

327,192 

210,184 

Tunis 

202,661 

229,678 

255,053 

812,632 

Foreign  East  Africa  . 

78,138 

50,966 

795,512 

744,605 

Persia 

180,279 

200,124 

377,370 

548,384 

Siam 

26,708 

50,760 

201,541 

252,179 

Bulgaria   . 

40,670 

113,940 

126,318 

284,009 

36,779 

23,295 

57,816 

56,376 

Indo-China 

166,357 

186,112 

68,708 

106,458 

All  other  Countries   . 
Total  Foreign  Coun- 

903,340 

1,329,806 

8,355,270 

8,489,940 

tries 
Grand  Total 

413,544,528 

416,416,492 

196,812,400 

175,233,975 

523,075,163 

521,990,198 

291,191,996 

280,022,376 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports 
of  gold  and  silver  bullion  and  specie  in  five  years  : — 


Year 


1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 


Gold 


Silver 


Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

M. 

J 

M. 

43,722,960 

36,590,050 

14,677,799 

32,533,497 

21,536,052 

12,727,989 

26,190,873 

18,397,459 

13,322,800 

20,715,628 

13,965,265 

11,501,678 

21,629,049 

15,409,088 

9,764,296 

Exports 


15,628,651 
13,965,132 
18,574,580 
12,049,887 
10,716,118 


The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  years  ended  December  31,  1901  and 
1 902 ,     The  figures  for  1 902  are  those  of  the  preliminary  report : 
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Imports 

1901                1902 

t 

£jcportB                  1901                1902 

1         £ 

M 

British  Produce            ^          ;          ^ 

■  1.  Animal*,  Ut-  i 

1.  Animals,  Uv-                      1 

Ing  (for  food)        9,420,803 

8,269,175 

ins                 .           742,151           824,361 

2.  (•)  Articleaof 

'  2.*Article8  of  i 

food  and  drink 

food  and  drink      14,899,892  ;    16,489.608 

duty  free       .  |  97,675,609  ,  101,452,142 

8.  Raw  materials  '    33,866,531  |    81,171,616 

(b)  Articles  of 

4.  Articles  manu- '                     i 

food  and  drink 

1       fiictured   and  j 

dutiable 

112.786,817 

108,098,684  ,       partly  manu- 

!       Tobaooo,  duti- 

factured,Tiz.:                       1 

able       .       . 

4,745,888 

5,799,810 

(a)  Tsmsand 

8.  Metals    . 

80,788,008 

30,361,902 

textUe&brics 

108,458,637  ,  103,886,862 

4.  Chemicals, 
dye-stuffs  and 

(6)  Metals  and 

' 

articles  manu- 

1 

♦■y-nntpg  sub- 

factured 

stances  .                6,129,498 

6,183.062 

therefrom  ' 

5.  Oils         .        .  .    11,019,677 

11,442,873 

(except     ma-  | 

6.  Raw  materials 

chineryftshipt'    89,883,667  ;    42,612,141 

for  textile 

(c)  Machinery 

mannlkctures      79,286,268 

78,670,556 

and  miU  work 

17,812,8*4       18,761,812 

7.  Raw  materials 

(<i)  Ships,  new 

for  sundry  in- 

(not  register- 

dustries  and 

ed  as  British) 

9,140,444        5,891,775 

manuiketures  '    57,981,349 

68.681,448          («)  Apparel 

9-  Manulhctured 

and  articles  of 

artietoa .              93.626.774 

99,060,648 

personal  use. 
(/)  Chemicals, 

10,907,872      12,150,371 

9.  (a)  Miscella- 

1 

neous  articles 

17,811,145 

18,822,945 

and  chemical 

(»)  Parcel  post 

1,262,402 

1,827,690 

and  medicinal                       1 
preparations.        8,955,514        9,5^6,728 

(g)  AU  other 

Total  imports 

521,990,198 

628,860,284 

article8,eiMier 
mauufkctiired 
or     partly 
manuikctured 

! 
87,764,456  1    89.296,283 

(*)  Parcel  poet 

8,642,869  |      3,478,478 

Total  BriUsh  pro- 

duce 

280,022,876 

283,639,980 

Foreign  and  Co- 

( 

lonial  produce 
Total  exports 

67,841,892 

65,810,684 

I 

1 
847,864,268  t  849,850,664 

1 

The  imports  of  wheat  (excluding  flour),  in  quarters  (1 
quarters 4*28  cwt.)  have  been  as  follows  in  the  years  indi- 
cated:— 


Year 

1870 
1880 


Quarters 


7,131,100 
12,762,800 


Year 


1890 
1900 


Quarters 

14,063,760 
16,044,270 


Year 

1901 
1902 


Quarters 


16,296,220 
18,882,440 


The  following  exhibits  the  quantities  of  the  leading  food  im 
ports  enumerated  in  the  years  noted : — 
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ArtielM 

idoo 

1901 

1902 

Cereals  and  flour    . 

.  Cwts. 

189,636,088 

194,392,392 

199,168,844 

Potatoes 

•     »» 

8,910,962 

7,076,726 

6,699,090 

Rice       . 

•     i» 

6,291,331 

6,755,263 

6,375,670 

»»    . 

7,448,908 

7,633,018 

6,571,991 

Fish       .        .        . 

•     »» 

2,217,311 

2,302,023 

2,672,741 

Refined  sugar 

•     »» 

19,248,187 

21,266,846 

18,389,821 

Raw  sugar 

13,234,932 

13,387,143 

13,178,194 

Tea  (for  consumption) 

.  Lbs. 

249,792,087 

255,873,082 

264,440,192 

Butter   . 

.  Cwts. 

3,378,616 

3,702,890 

3,974,177 

Margarine 

•     i» 

920,412 

962,127 

966,170 

Cheese   . 

»» 

2,705,878 

2.586,837 

2,546,884 

Beef      .         .        . 

•    >» 

4,321,064 

4,713,142 

3,860,961 

Preserved  meat 

•     >» 

806,943 

769,348 

910,886 

Fresh  mutton 

•     »i 

3,392,850 

3,608,229 

3,659,699 

Sheep  and  lambs    .     (number) 

382,833 

383,694 

293,199 

Cattle     . 

ii 

495,645 

495,635 

419,488 

Eggs      .        .(great  hundreds) 

16,882,078 

17,071,767 

18,930,613 

Spirits  (for  consumpt. )  Prf.  Gal. 

8,764,528 

8,837,760 

8,787,466 

Wine  (for  consumption) 

Gal. 

15,880,384 

15,280,678 

16,348,242 

In  1902  the  United  Kingdom  imported  22,687,178  cwt.  of 
wheat  from  her  own  possessions,  and  58,238,708  cwt.  from  foreign 
countries.     The  great  wheat  sources  were  : — 


United  States 
Russia 
Ar^ntina    . 
India  . 
Grermany 


43,251,277  cwt. 

6,540,457     „ 

4,316,166     „ 

8,841,686     „ 

239,911     ,. 


Australasia 
Canada  . 
Rumania  . 
Turkey  . 
Other  countries 


4,318,879  cwt. 
9.526,713    ,, 
2,362,468    „ 
346,625     „ 
1,188,920    „ 


The  quantity  of  flour  imported  in  1902  was  19,478,199  cwt., 
of  which  15,605,547  cwt.  came  from  the  United  States. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  of  tea  imported  into 
the  United  Kingdom  from  different  countries  in  thousands  of 
pounds : — 


Country 


Holland 
I  Cliina,  Hong  Kong 
!  India    . 

Ceylon  . 
,  Other  countries   . 


Total 


1878 


1898 


1000 


Proportion  from  each 
Country 


1878      1898     1900     1901 


1000  lbs.  1000  lbs.,1000 lbs.  1000  lbs. 


8,145 
105,656 
85,423 

1 
647 


8,788 

26,912 

139,545 

97,614 

8,784 


6,694 
21,221 
154,913 
114,480 

8.020 


per 
cent. 


6,S76 

1-54 

20,141 

80-85 

160,108 

17-29 

104,002 

— 

8,542 

•82 

per 
cent. 

137 

9-91 
51*88 
86-94 

1-40 


I  204,872  :  271,698  {800,228  ;  296,264   100-00  100*0 


dj 


per 
cent. 

2-19 

7-07 
61-60 
88  13 

1-01 


per 
cent. 

2-88 

6-82 
64-22 
86-48 

1-20 


100-00  100-00 
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The  subjoined  tables  exhibit  the  value  of  the  great  articles  of 
commerce  imported  for  consumption  and  home  produce  exported 
in  each  of  the  last  three  years  : — 

The  Principal  Articles  of  Import. 


Principal  Articles  Imported 

1900 

£ 
58,942,390 

1901 

£ 
60,701.823 

1902 

Grain  and  flour 

£ 
62,307,868 

Cotton,  raw 

40,982,594 

41,970,589 

41,149,152 

,  Wool,  sheep  and  lambs     . 

21,836,291 

21,504,577 

19,936,449 

Dead  meat 

86,149,891 

39,982,218 

88,820,753 

Sugar,  raw  and  refined 

19,256,439 

19,326,858 

14,736,373 

Butter  and  margarine 

19,915,260 

21,854,075 

23,097,387 

Wood  and  timber     . 

27,875,918 

24,562.445 

25,189,021 

Silk  manufactures    . 

14,277,774 

13,030,321 

13,416,340 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute 

9,991,960 

11,518,387 

12,315,495 

Tea 

10,686,910 

9.440,374 

8,837,880 

Woollen  manuf.  k  yarn 

11,476,108 

11,894,402 

13,010,506 

Animals  (for  food)    . 

9,622,319 

9,426,8\)3 

8,269,175 

Oils 

11,033,320 

11,019,677 

11,442,873 

Chemicals,  dye  stuffs,  &c. 

5,560.793 

6,129,498 

6,133,062 

Seeds 

7,542,129 

7.879,572 

8,898,275 

Fniita  and  hops 

8,456,096 

8,085,573 

10,106,258 

Currants  and  raisins 

3,137,893 

1,882,240 

2,427,980 

Leather,  dressed  hides,  &c. 

8,792,952 

8,321,677 

8,096,687 

Wine        .... 

5,192,909 

4.931,335 

4,947,767 

Cheese      .... 

6,837,883 

6,227,135 

6,412,420 

Metals — Copper,  ore,  &c.  . 

4,690,130 

4,920,603 

8,472,690 

Copper,  part  wrought,  kc. 

5,276,776 

4,738,695 

4,920,188 

Iron  ore        .        .        . 

5,639,003 

4,550,563 

4,979,154 

»  pig,puddled,bar,&c. 
Steel,  un wrought . 

1,460,893 

1,527,273 

1,875.069 

1,218,175 

1,106,365 

1,415,835 

Iron  manufactures 

4,830,386 

4,928,096 

4,645,041 

Machinery    . 

— 

3,963,039 

4,760,651 

Motor  cars  and  parts 

— 

— 

1,103,564 

Lead     .... 

8,821,574 

2,843,996 

2.584,882 

Tin       ...        . 

4,359,133 

4,215,638 

4,154,849 

Zinc  and  its  manufactures 

2,001,800 

1,667,277 

2,018,516 

Eggs         .... 

5,406,020 

5,495,767 

6,299,934 

Coffee       .        .         .         .- 

2,544,726 

3,824,254 

2,644,380 

Tobacco  .... 

4,799.417 

4,745,888 

5,799,810 

Thb  Principal  Articles  op  Export  (Home  Produce). 


Principal  Artldea  Exported 

1900 

1901 

1902 

Cotton  manufactures  . 

Cotton  yam       .... 

£ 

62,009,150 

7,741,129 

£ 

65,708,582 

7,977,032 

£ 

65,040,279 

7,412,938 

Total  of  cotton 

69,740,279 

73,685,614 

72,453,217 
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Principal  Articles  Exported 

1900 

£ 
16,682.154 

1901 

1902 

Woollen  manufactures    . 

14,237,868 

16,271,740 

Woollen  and  worsted  yarn     . 

6,128,849 

6,229,647 

6,196,760 

Total  of  woollen  and  worsted  , 

21,805,603 
6,224,694 

19,467,015 
5,020,499 

20,468,500 

Linen  manufactures 

6,427,969 

.,      yam 

934,201 

824,681 

842,200 

Jute  manufactures .... 

1,947,769 

2,213,538 

1,984,023 

„   yam 

486,492 

614,603 

529,949 

Apparel  and  haberdashery 

6,821,197 

7,031,575 

8,070,211 

New  ships 

8,687,710 

9,149,444 

6,891,776 

Metols: 

Iron,  pig 

„      bar,  angle,  bolt,  and  rod    . 

6,994,806 

2,680,626 

8,569,895 

1,643,143 

1,041.634 

1.027.986 

„     railroad,  of  all  sorts  . 

3,192,067 

3,634,553 

4,158,928 

„      wire 

904,142 

967,843 

1,041,715 

„     tin  plates  .... 

3,976,796 

8,704,088 

4,833,423 

,     hoops,  sheets,  and  plates   . 

4,726,602 

8,948,742 

4,928,281 

,     cast  and  wrought,  of  all  sorts 

6,868,174 

6,036,191 

5,189,051 

,     old,  for  re-inanufacture 

369,322 

273,823 

826,538 

Steel  and  manuf.  partly  iron 

6,418,123 

4,046,280 

4,646,988 

Total  of  iron  and  steel  . 

31,992,676 
2,139,738 

25,282,080 

29,221,799 

Hardwares  and  cutlery  . 

2,076.604 

2,177.549 

CJopper 

2,924,844 

3,489,753 

2,910,069 

Macninery 

19,619,784 

17,812,344 

18,751,812 

Coals,  cinders,  fuel,  &c. 

38,619,856 

30,334,748 

27,581,176 

Chei 

nicals 

9,262,519 

8,955,514 

9,586,728 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  the  principal  food 
imports  and  tobacco  retained  for  home  consumption  per  head  of 
population  in  each  of  the  last  five  years  : — 


1                     Article 

1       1897 

1898 

19-79 

1899 

,       1900 

1901 

Bacon  and  hams 

.      lbs. 

*    17-86 

20  04 

,    19-49 

.    19-87 

Beef,  salt  and  fresh      ,, 

,     8-79 

9  00 

10-79 

11-67 

12-59 

'  Fresh  mutton 

)» 

1     8-92 

917 

9-45 

9-22 

,     9  72 

1  Butter  . 

»» 

8-81 

8-72 

917 

9-05 

'     9-85 

Cheese  . 

•       »i 

714 

6-33 

6-39 

7-21 

6-82 

Wheat  and  flour 

no. 

42  02 

42-80 

47-50 

4917 

49-26 

.      lbs. 

226-69 

236-65 

242-65 

243-70 

247  08 

j  Potatoes 

ti 

10-87 

18-59 

13  96 

23-98 

'•    18-58 

i  Sugar    . 

i» 

80-48 

84-70 

83-80 

87-16 

,    88-99 

1  Tea       .         . 

»f 

1      5-78 

5-82 

5-94 

6  07 

6-16 

Rice 

)t 

8-58 

7-51 

8-76 

;   1014 

,    11-43 

.  Tobacco 

»» 

1  ''' 

1-82 

1-88 

I     1-96 
=a 1_ 

1      1-89 

i 
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The  total  value  of  goods  transhipped  under  bond  was  in 
1897, 10,752,108^. ;  1898,  9,792,635/. ;  1899, 10,786,612/. ;  1900, 
11,016,516/.;  1901,  12,834.044/. 


Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  and  net  tonnage 
of  vessels  registered  as  belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom  (with 
the  Isle  of  Man  and  Channel  Islands)  at  the  end  of  each  year : — 


- 

Sailing  Vessels 

Steam  Vessels. 

Total 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 

11,911 
11,556 
11,167 
10,773 
10,572 

2,589,570 
2,387,943 
2,246,850 
2,096,498 
1,990,627 

8,590 
8,838 
9,029 
9,209 
9,484 

6,363,601 
6,613,917 
6,917,492 
7,207,610 
7,617,793 

20,601 
20,404 
20,196 
19,982 
20,056 

8,953,171 
9,001,860 
9,164,342 
9,304,108 
9,608,420 

The  total  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  British  Empire 
in  1901  was  35,353,  of  11,120,388  tons  net  (sailing  tonnage, 
2,930,765;  steam  tonnage,  8,189,623). 

The  number  and  net  tonnage  of  vessels  built  in  the  United 
Kingdom  (exclusive  of  vessels  built  for  foreigners)  in  five  years 
was  as  follows  : — 


Year 

SaUing  Vessels 

Steamers 

Total                  j 

Number 

Tons 

Number 

Tons 

Number 

Tons 

1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 

518 
665 
570 
504 
567 

66,729 
41,839 
45,510 
38,576 
54,967 

536 
705 
675 
667 
637 

415,538 
654,158 
703,904 
698,330 
720,714 

1,054 
1,370 
1,245 
1J71 
1,204 

482,267 
695,997 
749,414 
786,906 
775,681 

In  1901  194  vessels  of  207,452  tons  net  were  built  for 
foreigners  (71  sailing  of  6,696  tons,  and  194  steam  of  207,452 
tons).  Of  the  steam  vessels  10,  aggregating  11,000  tons,  were 
war  vessels. 

A  summary  of  the  total  shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom,  sail- 
ing and  steam,  engaged  in  the  home  and  foreign  trade,  during 
five  years  is  given  in  the  following  table  : — 
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Sailing  Vesse 

Number 

8,585 
8,108 
7,899 
7,480 
7,026 

Tons 

1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 

2,478,017 
2,812,690 
2,117,975 
1,989,781 
1,839,190 

Men 


63,915 
59,167 
54,888 
50,809 
46,492. 


Steam  Vessels 


Number 


6.888 
7,099 
7,298 
7,455 

7,648 


Tons 


6,452,796 
6,708,032 
7,128,659 
7,405,476 
7,685,306 


Men 


177,016 
183,386 
189.802 
197,139 
201,481 


ToUI 
Tonnage 


8,926,813     I 
9  080,728     1 
9;  246, 634     I 
9  895,307 
9,524,496 


Of  the  247,973  men  employed  (1901)  37,630  were  foreigners 
and  37,431  were  Lascars. 

In  the  year  1901  the  distribution  of  British  shipping  between  the 
home  trade  {i.e.  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  ports  between  the  Elbe  and 
Brest),  trade  partly  home  and  partly  foreign,  ana  trade  wholly  foreign,  was 
as  follows : — 


1 

1         TnMie 

i 

1 

Sailing  Vessels 

Men 

Number 

Steam  Vessels                    j 

1 
Number 

Tons       1 

1                      1 
1       356,0o2 
14,353     1 
1,468,785     1 

1 
Tons              Men        i 

t 

1  Home 

ParUy  foreign. 
•  Foreli;n  . 

1 

'     5,863 

130 

,      1,043 

1      7,026 

22,137 

691 

28,664 

8,605 

285 

8,658 

7,548 

492,108    1       40,626 

239,569     1          6.101 

6,953,629           154,755 

Total . 

1    1,839,190 

1 

46,492 

7,685,306           201,481 

The  following  is  the  total  tonnage  of  sailing  and  steam 
vessels  (foreign  trade)  and  the  tonnage  with  cargoes  only  that 
entered  and  cleared  at  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  five 
years : — 


Entered 

Cleared 

ToUl 

Year 

British 

Foreign 

Total 

British    Foreign 

Total 

British 

Foreign 

Total 

l,000tns. 

l.OOOtns. 

l.OOOtns. 

1               1 
l.OOOtns.  I,000tn8.,l,000tns. 

l.OOOtns. 

l.OOOtns. 

l.OOOtns. 

1897 

32,191 

12,732 

44,923 

82,235 

18,040 

45,276 

64,426 

25,772 

90,109 

1898 

31,857 

13,268 

45,125 

32,860 

18,479 

45,839 

64,217 

26,747 

90,964 

1890 

82,865 

16,011 

48,876 

32.784 

16,123 

48,907 

65,649 

82,1M 

97,783 

1900 

81,445 

17,777 

49,223 

.31,266 

18,035 

49,801 

62,711 

85,813 

9-,624 

1901 

81,387 

17,264 

48,601 

81,453 

17,297 

48,749 

62,790       34,661 

97,861 

JFith  cargoes  only. 

1897 

25.840   !    9,296 

84,636 

28,101   '  11,207       89,468 

58,441 

20,508   I   78,944 

1898 

25,172  1    9,844 

84,516 

27,959      11,508    '   42,988 

,    53,131 

20,847   ,   73,979 

1899 

26,468   1  10,778 

86,826 

28,968   1  14,020 

48.672 

54,422 

24.793   ,   79,214 

1900 

24,426      11,760 

86,186 

27,906      15,766 

43,818 

'   52.83-2 

27,526   ;   79,868 

1901 

25,655      11,688 

86,338 

28,801    1  15,017 

48,318 

52,956 

26,700      79,666 
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Of  the  foreign  tonnage  for  1901  entered  and  cleared    (with 
cargoes  and  in  ballast)  at  British  ports  (total  34,561,172) 

Norway  had  6,895,680 

Germany  „  5,432,013 

Sweden      „  3,632,757 

Denmark ,,  3,392,959 

The  total  tonnage  entered  and  cleared,  excluding  those  coast- 
wise, was  as  follows  at  the  ports  named  in  1901  : — 


Holland  had    3,355,333 

Russia     had  1,104,075 

France       „      8,124,681 

Italy           „    1,076,285 

Spain        „      2,800,355 

Austria       „       624,325 

Belgium    ,,      1,616,082 

U.S.  (Am.),,       601,514 

London      .     17,275,645 

Blyth 

2,309,995  1  Grangemouth 

1,537,485 

Caidiff  .     .     12,787,057 

Swansea .     . 

2,263,939  |  Harwich      . 

1,395,137 

Liverpool  .     12.636,225 

Sunderland  . 

2,147,155    Manchester. 

1,331.332 

Tyne  Ports       8,671,810 

Leith      .     . 

1,945,754    Bristol    .     . 

1,274,092 

Hull      .     .       4,425,356 

Dover      .     . 

1,905,919    Goole      .     . 

996,427 

Glasgow     .       3,«25,890 
Southampton   3,062,721 

Kirkcaldy    . 

1,900,876  ,  Hartlepool  . 

881,978 

1  Grimsby .     . 

1,775,647  ,  Belfast    .     . 

674,023 

Newport           2,343,721 

Middlesbro' . 

1,566,177  1  Folkestone  . 

621,077 

The  total  number  of  vessels  that  entered  coastwise  in  1901  was 
285,184,  of  55,809,105  tons;  and  cleared,  280,840  vessels,  of 
54,454,183  tons.  The  total  number  of  vessels  that  entered  the 
ports  of  the  Kingdom  in  1901  was  351,117,  of  104,410,121  tons  ; 
and  cleared,  345,838  of  103,204,180  tons. 


Internal  Commonications. 

I.  Railways. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  length  of  the  railways  of 
the  United  Kingdom  open  at  the  end  of  the  years  given,  and 
the  average  yearly  increase  in  miles  : — 


Year 

Line  Open 

Av.  Yearly 
Increase 

Year 

I^^-Open   1   Vnc^-^^ 

1860 
1870 
1880 

Miles 
10,433 
15,537 
17,933 

Miles 
381 
510 
240 

1890 
1900 
1901 

Miles 
20,073 
21,855 
22,078 

Miles 
214 
178 
223 

Of  the  total  length  of  lines  open  January  1,  1902,  there 
belonged  to  England  and  Wales  15,308  miles,  to  Scotland  3,562 
miles,  and  to  Ireland  3,208  miles. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  length  of  lines  open,  the  capital 
paid  up,  the  number  of  passengers  conveyed,  and  the  traffic 
receipts  of  all  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1878,  and 
each  of  the  last  five  years : — 


Length 
of  lines 

I  of  each 
year 


Miles 


1878|  17,333 
1897121,433 
1898  21.659 
1899!  21.700 
1900' 21,855 
190l|  22,078 


Total  Capital 

paid  up 

(shares  and 

loans)  at  the 

end  of  each 

year 


Number  of 
Passengers 

conveyed  (ex- 
clusive of 

season-ticket 
holders) 


Receipts 


From       I  From  Goods  ifotal,  includ- 
Passengers  '      Traffic        ing  MisceUa- 


No.  £.         i       .   iB 

698,545,154  565,024,456  26,889,614  33,^64,761 
1,089,765,095  1,030,420,201  40,518,064  '47,857,172 
l,134,468,462;i,062,911,116  41,847,074  49,218,964 
1,152,317,501*1,106,691,991  43,734,399  52,116,994 
1,176,001,890(1,142,276,686  45,383,988  53,470,564 
1,195,564,478:1.172,395,900  46,629,866  52,965,569 


62,862,674 
98,737,064 
96,252,601 
101,667,065 
104,801.858 
106,658,815 


Of  the  total  capital  at  the  end  of  1901  the  English  railways 
had  986,646,782/.,  Scottish  168,663,427/.,  and  Irish  40,254,269/. 
In  the  division  of  the  receipts  of  1901,  England  and  Wales  took 
90,703,770/.,  Scotland  12,020,696/.,  and  Ireland  3,834,349/.  The 
working  expenditure  amounted  to  67,489,739/.  on  all  the  railways, 
being  63  per  cent,  of  the  total  receipts. 

C^  June  30,  1901,  there  were  in  the  United  Kingdom  1,305 
miles  of  tramway  open,  from  which,  during  the  year  1900-1, 
5,961,062/.  had  been  received,  and  in  the  working  of  which 
4,525,179/.  had  been  expended,  the  net  receipts  being  to  the 
amount  of  1,435,883/.  The  total  paid  up  capital  amounted  to 
24,890,273/.,  and  the  total  expenditure  on  capital  account  to 
26,799,023/.  The  tramways  belonged  to  213  undertakings,  of 
which  99,  with  689  miles,  were  the  property  of  local  authorities, 
and  114,  with  616  miles,  were  the  property  of  other  than  local 
authorities.  The  total  number  of  passengers  who  travelled  during 
the  year  on  the  tramways  was  1,198,226,758. 

II.  Canals  and  Navigations. 

The  following  table  shows,  for  1898,  the  length,  traffic, 
revenue,  and  expenditure  of  the  canals  and  navigations  in 
England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  which  do  not,  and  of 
those  which  do,  belong  to  railway  companies  : — 
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Traffic 


Revenue 


Expenditure 


1 

MJOU^l^ 

-^"— 

Canals  not  belonging 
to  railways  : — 
England  and  Wales . 
Scotland . 
Ireland    . 

Miles 

2,208 

70 

490 

Tons 

82,513,800 
158,789 
676,084 

S 

1,895,506 

14,640 

108,148 

1,822,201 
18,316 
84,517 

United  Kingdom    . 

2,768 

88,848,573 

2,018,294 

1,420,084 

Canals    belonging  to 

railways  :— 
England  and  Wales . 
Scotland . 
Ireland    . 

959 

84 
96 

4,913,805 

1,064,595 

32,140 

881,305 

52,369 

6,566 

309,025 

28,830 

6,148 

United  Kingdom    . 

1,139 

6,009,820 
39,858,3941 

890,240 

344,003 

Total  . 

8,907 

2,408,534 

1,764,087 

1  Exduaive  of  1,14S,477  tons  toll  free  on  the  Mnnchester  Ship  Canal. 

The  paid-up  capital  (from  all  sources)  of  the  canals,  <&c.,  not 
belonging  to  railway  companies  was,  in  1898 : — in  England  and 
Wales  35,091,403^.;  in  Scotland  1,254,047/.;  in  Ireland  1,583,829/.; 
total  37,929,279/. 

The  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  opened  in  1894,  is  85^  miles  in  leugth,  26  ft. 
in  depth,  and  (except  for  about  1  mile  near  Latchford)  not  less  than  120  ft.  in 
bottom  width.  The  minimum  width  of  the  locks  is  65  ft.  The  large  docks 
It  Manchester  are  26  ft  deep,  and  the  smaller  20  ft  A  new  dock  (the 
ninth)  is  being  constructed,  2,700  ft.  long  and  250  ft.  wide.  The  canal  is  in 
direct  communication  with  all  the  large  canals  of  the  district  The  capital 
of  the  Company  is  15,512,0002.  The  revenue  of  the  canal  from  all  sources 
in  1901  amounted  to  621,1282.,  and  the  working  expenses  to  488,2672. 

III.  Post  and  Teleg&aphs. 

The  number  of  post-offices  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  end 
of  March,  1902,  was  22,395  ;  there  were  besides  34,592  road  and 
pillar  letter-boxes.  There  were  then  179,202  persons  (142,653 
males,  and  36,549  females)  employed  by  the  department.  Of 
these  97,785  (including  16,282  women),  were  established  officers. 
The  higher  officials  numbered  107 ;  postmasters  and  subpost- 
masters,  22,115;  clerks  and  superintendents,  8,550;  counter- 
clerks  and  telegraphists,  <fec.,  30,330  ;  postmen,  mechanics, 
porters,  &c.,  36,679  ;  officials  abroad,  11.  The  persons  employed 
in  nnestablished  positions  (auxiliaries,  boy  messengers,  servants, 
Ac.),  numbered  81,410. 

The  following  tabular  statement  gives  the  number  of  letters, 
in  millions,  delivered  in  each  of  the  three  divisions  of  the.  United 
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Kingdom,  and  i 

bhe  average  number  for  each  individual  of  the 

population,  in  1879  and  the  last  five  years  : — 

Number  of  Letters  delivered 

Numbf 

)r  of  Letters  per 
the  Population 

head  of 

Year 

ending 

1  March  31 

(in  MiUions) 

England 
andWales 

Scotland 

1 

ToUl 
U.K. 

Scotland 

2 

Total 
U.K. 

i 

1 

Millions 

Millions  1   MUlions  '  Millions  | 

1 

,     1879 

922 

99      '       76       ' 1,097      ,    37 

27 

14 

1    32 

1898 

1,711 -2 

177-4   ,     123-7   1  2,012-3  '     55 

42 

27 

50 

1899 

1,859-7 

190-6        136-5   1  2,186-8  ,     59 

45 

30 

1    54 

1900 

1,908-9 

196-8    '     141  1   j  2,246-8       60 

46 

31 

1    55 

1901 

1,977-0 

202-4        144-2    '  2,323-6  '     61 

47 

32 

1    ^^ 

1902 

2,084-8 

218-1 

148-6 

2,451-5 

64 

49 

33 

'    59 

Tlie  following  are  the  statistics  of  post-cards,  book-packets, 
newspapers,  and  parcels  delivered  in  1901-1902,  showing  increase 
or  decrease  (  -  )  per  cent,  on  the  previous  year  :— ^_^ 


Post-cards  . 
Book-packets 
Newspapers 
Parcels 


©J    1 

1 

England 
ft^ales 

u 

ScotUnd  1 

H 

1 

Millions 

Millions 

380-3 

5-8 

45-7 

653  1 

5-5 

76-0 

130-7 

2-3 

20 -1 

71-8 

69 

9-2 

9-9 
2-3 
4-1 
7-2 


I 
Ireland    I 


n 


Millions  i 

18-9  5-0 

87-1  '  5-1 

19-0  I  8-2 

5-6  '  6-5 


2*5 

United 
Kingdom 

MiUions 

444-9 

6-2 

766-2 

4-6 

169-8 

1-2 

86-6 

6-9 

The  number  and  value  of  money  orders  issued  by  the  Post 
Office  in  1890  (ending  March  31)- and  during  the  last  five  years  were 
as  follows  : — 


Inland  Orders 


Total  (incl.  Colonial  and  Foreign) 


Number 


1890 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1  1901 
I  1902 


1. 


9,027,750 
9,429,609 
9,721.647 
10,292,890 
11,375,518 
11,892,333 


Amount 


£ 
23,833,417 
27,494,145 
28,604,078 
30,505,351 
34,454,859 
36,660,120 


Number 

Amount 

10,374,144 
11,128,258 
11,476,201 
12,087,459 
13,268,567 
13,963,410 

£ 
27,166,905 
32,114,579 
33,278,517 
36,201,262 
39,374,665 
42,169,201 



The  table  includes  telegraph  orders,  the  number  of  which,  issued  inland,  in 
1901-2  was  411,952  to  the  amount  of  1,240,6192.,  while  those  issued  to  or  from 
fortiign  countries  numbered  11,678  to  the  amount  of  65,733/. 
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The  inland  orders  in  1901-02  were  as  follows  : — 


- 

Number 

Yftlne 

Number  per  cent  of 
Population 

England     . 
,  Scotland 
,  Ireland 

10,067,038 

1,141,438 

683,862 

£ 

31,006,654 

3,556,429 

2,097,037 

80-7 
26-4 
15-8 

Total,  U.K. 

11,892,383 

36,660,120 

28-5            j 

The  number  and  value  of  *  postal  orders '  were  as  follows  : — 


Tear  ending  March  81 

Number 

Amount 

1890 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 

44,712,548 
71,880,975 
76,765,217 
82,115,674 
85,890,029 
90,687,404 

£ 
17,737,802 
26,014,688 
27,217,486 
28,688,884 
29,881,726 
82,724,681 

The  telegraphs  were  transferred  to  the  State  on  February  5, 
1870;  on  March  31,  1902,  the  British  Postal  Telegraphs  had 
47,786  miles  of  telegraph  line,  and  419,947  miles  of  wire. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  telegraphic  messages 
forwarded  from  postal  telegraph  stations  in  1879  and  in  each  of 
the  last  five  years : — 


Year 

ending  March  31 

England  and 
Wea 

Scotland 

IreUnd 

United  Kingdom 

'          1879 
1898 
1899 
1          1900 
1          1901 
'          1902 

20,422,918 
69,961,350 
78,249,702 
76,116,209 
75,884,867 
75,781,998 

2,477,003 
8,463,893 
9,064,629 
9,387,975 
9,289,019 
9,729,594 

1,559,854 
4,606,266 
4,729,321 
4,910,939 
4,903,076 
4,920,449 

24,459,775 
83,029,999 
87,043,652 
90,415,123 
89,676,961 
90,432,041 

The  total  nnmber  of  telegraph  offices  at  post  offices  was  (March  81,  1902), 
9,430,  at  railway  stations,  2,354 ;  total,  11,784.  There  are  now  58  miles 
of  oneumatic  tabes  in  London,  connecting  the  Central  Office  with  others. 

'On  March  81,  1902,  there  were  328  post  offices  open  for  trunk  telephone 
haziness ;  the  length  of   telephone  trunk    wire  was  98,000  ^Tjjj^Lj^d 
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the  trunk  circuits  in  use  numbered  1,165 ;  the  number  of  spoken  messafces 
daring  the  year  was  20,161,432.  The  Post  OflSce  had  6,151  contracts  for 
private  wires,  and  telephone  exchange  wires,  embracing  41,207  miles  of 
wire  and  15,432  instruments.  The  trunk  system  is  being  rapidly 
extended,  and  local  exchanges  are  placed  in  connection  with  it.  The 
National  Telephone  Company,  at  the  end  of  1901,  had  219,849  tele- 
phone stations  (or  instruments),  1,019  exchanges,  and  2,610  public  call  offices. 
The  number  of  mossaces  which  passed  over  the  wires  in  the  vear  was 
723,246,368.  The  business  of  tne  Company  is  carried  on  in  definitely 
assi^ed  areas,  in  which  it  works  by  license  granted  by  the  Post  Office, 
paying  royalties  amounting  for  1901-02  to  149,907Z.  There  is  inter-com- 
munication  between  the  Post  Office  lines  and  those  of  the  Company. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Post  Office  in  respect  of  the  postal 
and  tel^praph  departments  respectively,  have  been  as  follows  in  five  years, 
ending  March  31 : — 


1896        I        1899 

1900 

£ 
18,894,385 
9,683,999 

1901 

1908 

Total  posUl  receipts   . 
Ezpenditoro  .        .    . 

Net  postal  rev.   .    .    . 

Tot.  telegraph  receipts. 
Bzpenditore  .... 

Nettelegr.rev.  .    .    . 
Net  postfttelegr.rev. 

12,420,376      18,049,817 
8,683,817        9,190,006 

£ 
18,995,470 
10,041,584 

£ 
14,466.870 
10,466,619 

8,787,059 

8,671,723 
8,878,841 

8,859,811 

8,260,145 
8,482,014 

8,710,336 

8,460,492 
3,749,084 

3,958,886 

3,459.358 
8,796,994 

8,999,351 

3,570,046 
4,221 ,85S 

-  807,118 
8,429,941 

-221.869 
8,637,442 

-288,592 
8,421,774 

-887,641 
8,616,245 

-651,806 

8,847,645 

1 

In  the  total  receipts  is  included  the  estimated  value  of  services  to  other 
departmente  (postol,  286,964/.,  and  telegraph  79,448Z.  in  1901-02),  and  in 
the  expenditure  the  cost  of  sites  and  buildings  (postal,  265,6662.,  and  tele- 
graph, with  extension,  477,126/.).  Not  included  in  the  telegraph  expenditure 
18  the  sum  of  298,860/.  interest  paid  on  stock  created  for  the  purchase  of  the 
telegraphs. 

Honey  and  Credit. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  money  issued  from  the  Royal 
Mint  in  the  years  named,  and  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  British  gold  and 
silver  coin : — 


Gold 

Tear 

Money 
issu^ 

£ 

1878 

2,265.100 

1897 

1,778,487 

1898 

5,780,446 

1899 

9,011,011 

1900 

13,103,793 

1901 

2,599,000 

surer 
Money 
issued 


Bronxe 
Money 
issued 


£      £ 

567,328  39,206 

982,001  107,230 

1,312,3061  84,565 

1,616,246,139,066 

2,013,381jl68,295 

914,201120,280 


British  Gold  Ck>in 


Imported      Exported 


British  SilTer  Coin 


Imported'  Exported 


£        \        £        ^     £  £ 

6,566,001,  3,544,882  200,944'  184,494 

13,708,376   7,356,901  136,722  283,651 

10,115,5311  6,960,662,140,836;  670,203 

4,124.189;i0,626,810 127,466  946,196 
8,152,489,  7,942,609,160,8531,188,771 

5,047,000   5,574,915  261,413,  630,616 
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Th^e  is  no  State  bank  in  the  United  Kingdom,  bat  the  Bank  of  England, 
the  Bank  of  Scotland,  and  the  Bank  of  Ireland  have  royal  charters,  and  the 
first  and  the  last  lend  money  to  the  Government.  The  following  are  some 
statistics  of  the  Buik  of  England  for  December  of  the  years  stated : — 


Ymr 

Issue  Department         '                        Banking  Department 

Not*.    1                1                1    CapIUl 
i«n3    Securities  Bullion    i     and 

Deposits 

Notes  in ,  Coin  in 

and 

Securities 

the  •  Re.  the  'Re- 



'Rest' 

!■ 

£1,000    li  £1,000 

FostBUls 
£1,000 

£1,000 

serve' 

senre' 
£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

1844 

28,152 

14,000 

14,152  1 

17,664 

16,391 

24,304 

8,960 

791 

1864 

28,036 

14,650 

13,886  ' 

17,910 

22,078 

30,611 

8.663 

714 

1874 

85,784 

15,000 

20,784 

17,646 

26,761 

34,066 

9,642 

709 

1884 

35,562 

15,750 

19,812  , 

17,669 

34,206 

40,467 

10,525 

883 

1894 

47,065 

16,800 

30,265 

17,720 

37,223  j  81,272 

21,389 

2.282 

1900 

44,891 

17.765 

27,116 

17,768 

43,951  1  45,217 

15,077 

1,425 

1901 

47,824    19,775 

30,049 

17,711    48,485  ;  46,631 

17,670 

2,016 

1902    46,015  1  18,175 

27,840 

17,810    65,284  j  64,845 

16,322    1,936 

The  following  are  some  statistics  of  the  joint-stock  banks  (including  the 
national  buiks)  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  for  June  30  of  the  years 
stoted:— 


Emzland  and  Wales  : — 
Deposits       .        .        . 
Cash  in  hand  and  at  call 
Beserve  Notes  in  Bank 
of  England 

Scotland:— 
Deposits 

Notes  in  circulation 
Cash  and  at  call    . 

Ireland : — 
Deposits 

Notes  in  circulation 
Cash  and  at  call    . 


1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 
£1,000 

1902 
£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

596,794 
170,082 

624,715 
171,786 

620.169 
169,761 

634,346 
187,004 

641,294 
189,404 

24,695 

18,170 

19,502 

24,126 

22,825 

96,617 

7,486 

22,448 

99,189 

7,767 

23,257 

103,674 

7,903 

25,637 

107,347 

8,087 

26,757 

107,136 

8,038 

25,905 

46,083 
5,657 
8,571 

46,943 
5,969 
9,519 

47,726 
6,386 
9,912 

48,428 
6,213 
9,981 

48,845 
6,392 
9,712 

There  were  in  June,  1902,  72  joint-stock  banks,  making  returns  in 
England  and  Wales,  with  4,040  branches;  2  in  the  Isle  of  Man  with  7 
branches;  1  in  the  Channel  Islands  ;  11  in  Scotland,  1,100  branches  ;  and  9 
in  Ireland,  652  branches.  There  were  30  offices  in  London  of  colonial  joint- 
stock  banks,  with  1,818  branches ;  and  27  of  foreign  banks,  with  566 
branches.     Of  17  private  banks,  which  made  returns  in  England  and  Wales, 
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the  deposits  amounted  to  88,555,642/.,  cash  in  hand  and  at  call,  9,624, 207/. 
partners'  capital  and  reserve,  5,911,935/. 

The  following  are  some  statistics   of  the  joint-stock   banks  for   June. 
1902 :— 


- 

English 
£1,000 

Scotch 

IrlBh 

Colonial 
£1,000 

Foreign 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

Subscribed  capital    . 

219,760 

29,163 

26,249 

49,488 

67,665 

Paid-up  do. 

61,013 

9,316 

7,236 

35,523 

57,106 

Market  value  of  do. 

198,201 

31,355 

21,930 

89,057 

89,783 

Reserve    fund,    dividend, 

&c 

38,796 

8,251 

4,413 

12,910 

24,123 

Notes  in  circulation 

31,048 

8,038 

6,392 

11,144 

3,647 

Deposit   and    current  ac- 

counts 

641,294 

107,136 

48,845 

203,016 

204,980 

Total  liabilities » 

793,693 

138,460 

67,536 

290,655 

361,316 

Cash  in  hand  and  at  call  . 

189,404 

25,905 

9,712 

71,281 

47,958 

Investments     . 

160,757 

33,475 

18,514 

24,498 

22,996 

Discounts,  advances,  &c.  . 

418,112 

71,016 

38,180 

182,933 

278,892 

Total  assets^    . 

793,603 

138,460 

67,536  1  290,655 

361,316 

1  Including  other  items  besides  those  preceding. 


The  following   are  statistics   of   the  Post-oflSce  savings-banks  for   five 
years:— 


- 

England  and 
Wales 

Scotland 

i-»-<^     1   k£SS^i 

f  Received    , 
1897-  Paid. 

(Capital      . 

f  Received    . 
18984  Paid  . 

i.  Capital      . 

( Received    . 

1899-  Paid. 

t  Capital      . 

f  Received    . 

1900-  Paid. 

[  Capital      . 

C  Received    . 

1901-  Paid. 

( Capital      . 

34,772,070 

28,047,895 

105,255,253 

86,882,192 

30,132,440 

111,505,005 

38,154,169 

32,039,450 

117,619,724 

39,596,852 

34,851,383 

122,365.193 

40,600,981 

36,391,001 

126,575,173 

£ 
1,477,123 
954,982 
3,935,926 

1,566,930 
1,088,523 
4,414,333 

1,663,247 
1,289,770 
4,787,810 

1,671,225 
1,332,736 
5,126,299 

1,672,592 
1,417,423 
6,381,468 

£            1            £ 
2,178,947     1   38,423,140 
1,622,118     ,   30,624,995 
6,706,607     1115,896,786 

2,251,020     1   40,200,142 
1,781,866     :   32,952,829 
7,224,761     1123,144,099 

2,328,565     1   42,145,981 
1,842,255     !   35,171,475 
7,711,071      130,118,605 

2,394,335        43,662,412 
2,047,253     1   88,231.372 
8,058,153     ,135,549,645 

2,459,741     ,   44,733,314 
2,081,619     ,   39,890,043 
8,436,275      140,892,916 

I  Indadtng  IsUnds  In  the  BritishJ^jQoOQlc 
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Tlio  following  are  statistics  of  trustees*  savings-banks : — 


(Received  . 
Int    cred. 
Paid. 
Capital      . 

{Received  . 

Capital  . 

(Received  . 

Capital  . 

(Received  . 
Int    cred. 
Paid. 
Capital      . 

(Received  . 
Int.    cred. 
Paid. 
Capital      . 


England 

Wales 

6.862,737 

748,778 

6,840,228 

30,694,799 

81,984 

15,840 

93,957 

652,629 

6,909,044 

765,207 

7,018,776 

31,350,274 

81,232 

15,815 

98,515 

651.161 

7,235,889 

782,870 

7,345,193 

32,023,340 

89,207 

15,944 

95,745 

660,567 

7,075,611 

792,000 

7,887,027 

32,003,924 

101,980 

16,210 

101,963 

676,794 

7,187,370 

798,375 

8,026,048 

31,963,621 

105,308 

16,734 

103,872 

694,964 

ScotUnd 


£ 

4.608,886 

347,452 

4,037,215 

14,865,272 

4,796,769 

368,716 

4,334.298 

15,696,459 

4,940,554 

387,854 

4,669,248 

16,365,619 

4,606,333 

388,603 

4,918,489 

16,442,116 

4,709,582 

401,029 

4,628,703 

16,924,024 


Ireland 


£ 

461,999 

52,640 

443,756 

2,252,097 

457,131 

58,870 

465,620 

2,297,478 

472,495 

55,195 

469,765 

2,355,403 

463,748 

55,460 

541,428 

2,338,083 

487,253 

56,448 

493,007 

2.888,777 


United 
Kingdom! 


£ 

12,015,656 

1,164,710 

11,415,156 

48,464,797 

12,244,176 

1,203,608 

11,917,209 

49,995,372 

12,737,645 

1,241,863 

12,569,961 

51,404,929 

12,247,672 

1,262,273 

13,448,967 

51,465,917 

12,489,513 

1,272,686 

18,251,630 

51,966,386 


1  Inclading  Channel  Islands. 


The  payments  include  piytshoscs  of  Government  Stock  for  depositors,  and  the  capital  Is 
exclusive  of  Crovemment  Stock  held  for  depositors. 


Honey,  Weights,  and  Heasures. 


The  sovereign  weighs  123-274  grains,  or  7 '9881  grammes,  '916  (or  eleven- 
twelfths)  fine,  and  consequently  it  contains  118*001  grains  or  7 '3224  grammes 
of  fine  gold. 

The  shilling  weighs  87*27  grains  or  5 '6652  grammes,  '925  (or  thirty-seven- 
fortieths)  fine,  and  thus  contains  80*727  grains  or  5 '231  grammes  of  fine  silver. 

Bronze  coins  consist  of  a  mixture  of  copper,  tin,  and  zinc  The  penny 
wei^s  145*83  CTains,  or  9 '45  crammes. 

The  standara  of  value  is  gold.  Silver  is  legal  tender  up  to  40  shillings  ; 
bronze  up  to  12d.,  but  farthings  only  up  to  Qd.  Bank  of  England  notes  are 
legal  tender. 

Standard  units  are  :  of  length  the  standard  yard,  of  weight  the  standard 
pound  of  7,000  grains  (the  pound  troy  having  5,760  grains),  of  capacity  the 
standard  gallon  containing  10  pounds  avoirdupois  of  distilled  water  at  62^  F., 
the  barometer  at  30  nches.  On  these  units  all  other  legal  weights  and 
measures  are  based.  ^  t 
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Statistical  and  other  Books  of  £eferenoe  conoerning  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Agricultural  Returns  of  Great  Britain.  Annual.  8.  London.  Royal  Gomuiission  on 
Agriculture,  First  and  Second  Reports,  MiDutes  of  Evidence  (4  vols.),  and  Reports  of 
Assistant  Commissioners  on  various  Ck>antie8  of  Englandiand  Scotland  (20  to1s.X  London, 
1806.  Final  Report  of  Royal  Commission  on  Land  in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  with 
Evidence  and  Appendices  (6  vols.^  1896.  Returns  as  to  Number  and  Sixe  of  Agricultural 
Holdings  in  Great  Britain  in  lb95.    London,  1896. 

Agricultural  Statistics.  Ireland.  Detailed  Annual  Report  Dublin.— Annual  General 
Report  of  Depaitment  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction.  Dublin. — Land  Com- 
mission (Ireland)  Reports.  Annual.  Dublin.— Ireland,  Industrial  and  AgrienlturaL 
Pubiiiihed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland. 
Dublin,  1902. 

Army  Estimates,  Annual— Memorandum  of  the  Secretary  of  State  relating  to  the  Army 
Estimates  for  1890-1900.  London.  1899.  Army  Accounts.  Annual.— Army  List,  Quar- 
terly.—Army  :  General  Annual  Return.  London.— Order  In  Council  of  March  7,  1899 ; 
and  Memorandum  showing  the  duties  of  the  Principal  Officers  and  Departments  of  the 
War  Office  under  the  Order  in  Council  of  March  7, 1800. 

Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  England  and  Wales ;  in  Scotland ;  in  Ireland.  Annual 
Reports  by  the  respective  Re^strars-General. 

Canals  and  Navigations :  Returns  made  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  1808.  Fol.  London,  1890. 

Census  of  England  and  Wales,  1891.  Preliminary  Report  London,  1891.  General 
Report  and  Detailed  Returns.  4  vols.  London,  1893.  Of  Scotland,  1891.  Report  with 
Supplement  2  vols.  Edinburgh,  189S.  Of  Irelnnd,  1891.  Report  Dublin,  1892.  Pre- 
liminary Reports  on  Census  Returns  of  1901  for  England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland.  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  1001.  Detailed  CenMis  Returns  for  1901  are 
in  progress. 

Consolidated  Fund :  Abstract  Account    Annual.    London. 

Customs:  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  H.M.'s.  Customs.    Annual.    8.    London 

Duchy  of  Cornwall :  Annual  Accounts.    Duchy  of  Lancaster :  Annual  Accounts. 

Education:  Annual  Reports  of  the  Itoard  of  Education  for  England  and  Wales  (con- 
taining a  list  of  the  year's  publications  by  the  Board).  Statistics  of  Blementar}*  Day 
Schools,  Evening  Schools,  and  Training  Colleges.  Annual.  Grants  to  School  Boards ; 
School  Board  Accounts  and  Loans.  Annual.  Associations  imder  Act  of  1897.  Annual. 
Claims  Returns.  Report  of  the  Intermediate  Education  Board  for  Ireland.  Annual 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Educatit  n  in  Ireland.  Report  of  Royal 
Commission  on  Secondary  Education  in  England.  0  vols.  London,  1895.  Reports  by 
Inspectors  of  University  Colleges,  London,  1902.  Annual  Reports  from  Unlverai^ 
Colleges  participating  in  Grant  of  15,0001.  Annual  Report  on  Intermediate  Education 
in  Wales.  Return  as  to  Technical  Education  (Application  of  Funds  by  Local  Authori- 
ties) in  England  and  Wales  and  Ireland ;  and  the  similar  Return  for  Scotland.  Annual 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  in  Scotland.  Annual  Return  show- 
ing Expenditure  trom  Grant  Statistics  Day  Schools  and  of  Evening  Schools.  Report 
(Annual)  on  the  Training  of  Teachers  in  Scotland.  Annual  Report  of  the  Accountant  for 
Scotland  to  the  Scotch  Education  Department. 

Electoral  Statistics,  Return  of,  in  County  and  Borough  ConsUtuendes  in  England 
and  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland.    London,  1902. 

Emigration:  Annual  Statistical  Tables  relating  to  Emigration  and  Immigration. 
Annual  Emigration  Statistics  of  Ireland. 

Factories  and  Workshops  Act :  Return  of  the  Number  of  Factories  Authorised  to  be 
Inspected,  Persons  Employed,  Ac,  for  1890.  London,  1891.  Report  of  Chief  Inspector, 
and  Supplement  to  Report.    Annual.    London. 

Finance  Accounts  (Annual)  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Annual  Financial  Statement  Financial  Estimates.  Return  showing  Revenue  and  Expen- 
diture (Bne^d,  Scotland,  and  Ireland)  for  1901-4)2.  London,  1902.  First  Report  of  Royal 
Commission  on  Financial  Relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  Evidence  (2  vols.) ; 
Final  Report;  London,  1896.  National  Debt  Accounts  (Annual).  National  Debt  during 
60  years,  Annual  Return. 

Fish  Conveyed  Inland  by  Railway :  Annual  Return.  London.  Reports  of  Inspectors  of 
Sea  Fisheries,  and  of  Salmon  Fisheries.    Annual.    London. 

Income  Tax  Assessments :  Annual  Returns. 

Geological  Survey,  Annual  Report    By  Sir  A.  Geikie.    London. 

Inland  Revenue:  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  Duties  under  their  Management  for 
the  years  1866  to  1869,  with  some  Retrospective  History  and  complete  Tables  of  Aocounts 
of  the  Duties  from  their  first  Imposition.    2  vohi.    FoL  pp.  168  and  219.    London,  1870. 

Inland  Revenue :  Report  of  the  Commissioners.    Annual.    8.    London. 

Judicial  Statistics  of  England  and  Wales ;  of  Scotland ;  of  Ireland.    Annual. 
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Labour  Department  of  Board  of  Trade  ;  Annual  Report.  Annual  Report  on  Trades 
Uniona.  Reports  on  Strikes  and  Lock-onts ;  on  Changes  In  Wages,  Ac. ;  on  Cooperative 
Contracts.  Registrar's  Reports  on  Friendly  Societies ;  on  Industrial  and  Provident 
Societies  ;  on  Trades  Unions. 

Local  Government :  England  and  Wales  ;  Scotland ;  Ireland  ;  Annual  Reports. 

Local  Taxation  Returns :  England  ;  Scotland  ;  Ireland. 

Merebaut  Shipping :  Tables  showing  the  Progress  of  British  Merchant  Shipping.  Annual. 
Navigation  and  Shipping.    Annual  Statement.    London. 

Militia :  Return  showing  Bstiblishment  of  each  Refdment.    Annual.    London. 

Mineral  Statistics  (Annual)  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  8  parts.  Parti.,  District 
SUtisUcs:  Part  II.,  Labour;  Part  IIL,  Output:  Part  IV.,  Colonial  and  Foreign*— 
Inspectora'  Annual  Reports,  18  part8.~List  (Annual)  of  Mines  worked. 

Mint  Report.    Annual.    London. 

Navigation  and  Shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Annual  Statement  ot  Imp.  4.  London. 

Navy  Estimates.  Annual.  Navy:  Statistical  Report  on  the  Health  of  the  Navy. 
Annual.    Navy  List.    Quarterly. 

Police :  Reports  of  Inspectoni  of  Constabulary  for  England  and  Wales,  and  for  Scotland 
Annual.    London.    Dublin  Police  Statistics.   Annual.    Dublin. 

Poor  Law,  England :  Annual  Report  of  Local  Government  Board.  8.  London.  Poor 
Rates  and  Pau)ierism,  Annual  Returns  Relating  to.  London.  Poor  Relief,  Scotland : 
Annual  Report  of  Commissioners.  8.  Edinburgh.  Ireland:  Report  of  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  for  Ireland.    Annual.    8.    Dublin. 

Post  Office :  Report  of  the  Postmaster-General.    Annual.    8.    London. 

Prisons,  Reports  on,  for  England  and  Wales,  for  Scotland,  for  Ireland.  AnnuaL  London. 

Railway  Companies  of  the  United  Kingdom  Annual  Report.  Railway  and  Canal  Com> 
mission.  Annual  Report. 

Railway  Returns  (Annual)  for  England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Annual 
Return  of  Street  and  Road  Tramways.    London. 

Rateable  Property  (England  and  Wales)  Return.     Annnal.    London. 

Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools  of  Great  Britain  ;  of  Ireland ;  Annual -Reports  of 
Inspectors. 

Roll  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal.    Annual.    London. 

Savings  Banks.  Annual  Returns.  Trustee  Savings  Banks,  Annual  Report  on  Transac- 
tions  of  each  Bank. 

Statistical  Abstract  for  the  United  Kingdom.    Annual.    8.    London. 

Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions,  Annual 
Statement  of.  Statistical  Tables  (Annual)  showing  Progress  of  British  Trade  and  Pro- 
duction.   Trade  of  British  Empire  and  Foreign  Competition. 

Volunteer  Corps :  Annual  Returns.    London. 

Woods,  Forests,and  Land  Revenues  :  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissionera.  Fol.  London. 

Yeomanry  Cavalry  Training  Return.    Annual    London. 


2.  Non-Official  Pubuoaiioms. 

United  Kihqdom  and  Bkolamd. 

AekUnd  (A.  H.  Dyke),  Handbook  in  Outline  of  the  Politic  U  History  of  England. 
London,  1806. 

J««»rM(W.M.),'nieRaUways  of  England.    6th  Bd.    1000. 
•Annnal  Register.    A  Review  of  Public  Events.    London. 


Jauan  (Sir  W.  RA  Law  and  Custom  of  the  Constitution.    2nd  Bd.    8.    London,  1800, 
Arnotd-Fortttr  (H.  O.),  The  War  Office,  the  Army,  and  the  Empire.    London,  1000. 
J§ehrott  (P.   F.),  The  English  Poor  Law  System  Past  and   Present     [Bug.    Trans.] 


9d.  ed.    London,  1002. 

Badd«Uy*»  Thorough  Guide  Series.    London. 

Baedeker  (K.),  Great  Britain.    6th  ed.    London,  1001. 
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II.  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  PROTECTORATES,  AND 
DEPENDENCIES  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

In  the  following  pages  the  various  sections  of  the  British  Em- 
pire outside  the  United  Kingdom  are  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order  under  the  divisions  of  the  world  to  which  they  belong : — 
1.  Europe;  2.  Asia;  3.  Africa;  4.  America;  5.  Australasia  and 
Oceania. 

The  Colonies  proper  form  three  classes: — (I)  The  Crown 
Colonies,  which  are  entirely  controlled  by  the  home  government ; 
(2)  those  possessing  Bepreaentative  Institutions,  in  which  the 
Crown  has  no  more  than  a  veto  on  legislation,  but  the  home 
government  retains  the  control  of  public  officers ;  and  (3)  those 
possessing  Responsible  Government,  in  which  the  home  government 
has  no  control  over  any  public  officer,  though  the  Crown  appoints 
the  Governor  and  still  retains  a  veto  on  legislation. 

The  total  expenditure  of  the  Mother  Country  in  connection 
with  the  Colonies  and  Protectorates  (exclusive  of  India)  amounts 
to  over  three  millions  sterling  annually,  mostly  for  grants  in  aid 
and  administrative  expenditure. 

According  to  the  Army  Estimates  for  the  year  1902-03,  the 
total  effective  strength  of  the  British  forces  in  the  colonies,  ex- 
clusive of  India,  and  in  Egypt,  was  62,835  of  all  ranks.  The 
distribution  of  regimental  establishments,  including  colonial  corps, 
was  as  follows  : —  Gibraltar,  5,470  men ;  Malta,  10,692  (including 
Royal  Malta  Artillery,  735);  Cyprus,  134;  Cape  Colony  and 
Natal,  15,010 ;  Mauritius,  3,601  (including  colonial  corps, 
2,048) ;  St.  Helena,  727  (colonial,  517) ;  Sierra  Leone,  2,576 
(colonial,  2,344);  Egypt,  5,503  (Royal  Malta  Artillery,  124); 
Halifax,  N.S.,  1,784;  Esquimault,  B.C.,  348;  Bermuda,  2,062; 
Jamaica,  1,741  (colonial,  1,015);  Barbados  and  St.  Lucia,  1,542 
(colonial,  600);  Ceylon,  1,801  (colonial,  265);  Straits  Settle- 
ments, 2,751 ;  (colonial,  1,215);  Hong  Kong,  Wei-hai-Wei,  &c., 
4,437  (colonial,  2,364) ;  not  detailed,  2,656  (colonial,  1,610) ; 
total,  62,835  (colonial,  12,837).  The  British  forces  in  India  in 
1902-03  were  put  at  74,328  of  all  ranks. 

The  contributions  from  colonial  revenues  in  aid  of  military 
expenditure  were  estimated  as  follows  for  the  year  1902-03  : — 
Ceylon,  130,000^.;  Mauritius,  23,900/.;  Hong  Hong,  78,000/.  ; 
Straits  Settlements,  129,000/. ;  Malta,  5,000/. ;  Natal,  4,000/.  ; 
West  African  Colonies,  in  respect  of  military  expeditions, 
5,000/, ;  Canada,  in  respect  of  Esquimault,  22,100/. ;  total, 
397,000/.  India  contributes  (1902-03)  287,000/.  for  home 
effective  charges  for  forces  serving  in  India,  and  335,000/.  for 
deferred  pay  for  service  on  Indian  establishment.  The  contri- 
bution from  the  Government  of  Egypt  amounts  annually  to 
87,000/.  ^         . 
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EUROPE. 


GIBBALTAB. 

Governor.— QeuevBl  Sir  George  Stewart  White,  G.C.B.,  G.C.S.I., 
G.C.M.G.,  G.C.I.E.,  G.C.V.O.,  V.C,  salary,  4,500Z.  sterling.  Colonial 
Secretary.— Yred.  Evans,  C.M.G. 

The  Rock  of  Gibraltar  is  a  Crown  colony,  situated  in  86"  6'  K.  latitude 
and  6^  21'  W.  longitude,  in  the  Province  of  Andalusia,  in  Spain,  commanding 
the  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  Governor,  who  is  also  Commander- 
in-Chief,  exercises  all  the  functions  of  government  and  legislation.  Area, 
1|  square  mile  ;  greatest  elevation,  1,439  feet.  Population  (1901),  27,460, 
including  garrison  of  5,349  men.  Settled  population  mostly  descendants  of 
Genoese  settlers.  Average  births  per  1,000  of  fixed  civil  population,  81*31. 
Deaths  per  1,000  of  fixed  civil  poptuation,  21  '35.  Religion  of  fixed  population 
mostly  Roman  Catholic  ;  one  Protestant  cathedral  and  four  Roman  Catho- 
lic churches ;  annual  subsidy  to  each  communion,  500^.  Several  private 
English  schools ;  Government  aided  elementary  schools,  14  (10  Roman 
Catholic).  Pupils,  2,034  in  1901-1902.  Government  grant,  1,638Z.  One 
magistrate's  coui-t  and  a  supreme  court.  In  1901  there  were  5  convictions 
of  serious  crime,  and  532  summary  convictions. 

Chief  sources  of  revenue : — Port  dues,  rent  of  Crown  estate,  excise,  post- 
office,  &c.  Branches  of  expenditure :— <70vemment  civil  establishments, 
administration  of  justice,  public  works,  &c.  Contribution  by  Home  Govern- 
ment, nil.     Industries  unimportant. 


- 

1896       '        1897 

1898 

1899 

1900             1901 

Revenue  . 
Expenditure     . 

Pesetas     |      Pesetas. 
1,581,785     1,652,781 
1,508,705     1,531,784 

£ 
56,019 
48,878 

£ 
59,954 
59,520 

61,418     71,107 
61,812     63,112 

Military  expenditure  by  Imperial  Government  (1901),  330,539i. 

Government  savings-bank,  with  3,678  depositors  and  2,383,077  pesetas 
and  45,500/.  deposits  (1901). 

Gibraltar  is  a  naval  base  and  position  of  great  strategic  importance,  which 
is  now  being  largely  increased  in  strength  and  stability  by  extending  and 
completing  the  existing  mole,  and  building  a  detached  mole.  A  deep  harbour 
of  260  acres  is  being  formed,  and  for  the  new  dockyard  some  50  acres  of 
foreshore  and  water  area  have  been  reclaimed.  A  torpedo-boat  camber  is  in- 
cluded in  the  scheme,  and  the  harbour  will  be  made  secure  against  torpedo 
attack.  The  length  of  the  three  new  docks  is  as  follows  :  850  feet  (double), 
550  feet,  and  450  feet.  There  will  be  additional  coal  stores  at  the  Admiralty 
mole.  The  whole  plan,  however,  will  probably  be  largely  modified  in 
accordance  with  official  recommendation.  In  1901  the  total  tonnage  of 
vessels  entered  was  4,171,350,  of  which  2,879,881  was  British.  Three  miles 
of  internal  telegraph  under  military,  and  about  one  mile  under  colonial, 
management.  Postal  communication  daily  with  England.  Branch  post, 
offices  at  Tangier,  Laraiche,  Rabat,  Casablanca.  Mazagan,  Mogador,  Saffi- 
Fez,  and  Tetuan.  There  is  cable  communication  with  the  Continent,  the 
Mediterranean,  Eastern  ports,  and  England,  vid  Eastern  Telegraph  Com- 
pany's lines. 

The  legal  currency  is  that  of  Great  Britain ;  but  Spanish  money  continues 
o  be  freely  current.  r^  ^  ^  ^T ^ 
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MALTA. 

(Jowmor.— Lieut. -General Lord GrenfelljG.C.B.,  G.GM.G.  (salary  5,000/.) 

Lteui,'Oovemor  and  Chief  Secretary  to  OovemmenL — Edward  Marsh 
Merewether. 

Aisistawt  Secretary, — F.  C.  Fuller. 

An  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  58  miles  from  Sicily.  Malta  is  17 
miles  long ;  area,  95  miles ;  and  the  neighbouring  island,  Gozo,  20 
miles ;  total  area  (with  Comino),  117  square  miles.  Population  in 
1901,  188,141.  Local  military,  viz.  :  Royal  Malta  Artilleiy,  694,  Royal 
Malta  Militia,  1,752,  and  Malta  Militia  Submarine  Mining  Company, 
61.  Chief  town  and  port,  Valletta,  Education— 146  public  schools,  with 
an  aggregate  number  of  15,789  pupils  on  the  rolls  in  1901  ;  Grovemment 
grant,  17,940Z.  in  1901.  There  are  a  university  with  4  faculties  and  116 
students ;  a  lyceum  with  443  students ;  2  secondary  schools,  one  for  boys 
with  25  pupils,  and  one  for  girls  with  140  pupils  ;  and  a  technical  manual 
school  with  12  pupils.  The  cost  of  these  5  institutions  in  1901  was  7,590Z. 
In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  127  private  schools  attended  by  3,906 
pupils  in  Malta  and  Gozo  not  receiving  any  aid  from  Colonial  Funds.  In 
1901,  5,036  persons  were  committed  to  prison ;  of  these,  2,588  were  com« 
mitted  for  penal  imprisonment.  In  1901  182  persons  were  convicted  of 
serious  crime  and  10,556  summarily. 

Malta  is  one  of  the  most  important  ports  of  call  in  the  world,  and  is  the 
base  and  resort  for  repair  and  refitment  of  our  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Its  harbour,  as  a  naval  station,  is  open  to  objection  on  account  of  its 
small  size.  Our  fleet  has  outgrown  the  place :  and  it  is  in  part  for  this 
reason  that  Gibraltar  is  being  improved.  One  million  sterling  has  been 
voted  b^  the  Imp^ial  Government  for  the  construction  of  a  breakwater. 
The  sanitaiy  condition  of  the  harbour  has  been  improved.  The  drainage  of 
Valletta  and  of  the  Three  Cities  was  completed  in  1885 ;  no  sewage  now 
flows  into  the  harbour  except  from  the  ships. 

The  government  is  to  some  extent  representative.  The  Governor  it 
assisted  hj  an  executive  council  and  a  council  of  government,  according  to 
the  Constitution  of  1887,  of  6  official  and  18  elected  members.  But  the 
light  to  legislate  by  Order  in  Council  in  case  of  necessity  is  provided  for, 
and  (for  Imperial  purposes)  has  recently  been  acted  on  owing  to  local  agita- 
tion and  legislative  inaction  on  account  of  the  language  question.  Ituian 
continues  to  be  the  official  language  of  the  law  courte,  but  parents  have 
the  right  to  decide  whether  their  children  shall  learn  English  or  Italian  at 
school  and  757  per  cent  decided  in  favour  of  the  former  in  1901. 

The  revenue  and  the  expenditure  in  5  years  have  heen  : — 


Revenue  . 
Exiicnditure 


1897 

823,787 
324,673 


£ 
832,488 
339,082 


1899         '         1900  1901 


354,265  I  356,758   885,698 
351,354  !  86043  i  394,508 
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Chief  aoaroes  of  revenne,  1901 :  Customs,  217,6852.;  land,  12,6692.;  rents, 
27,4232.;  postage,  17,1562.;  interest,  28,6602.;  licences,  8,8442.  Branches 
of  ezpenditore :  Establishments,  141,7132. ;  other  services,  252,7952.  Contri- 
bution from  Home  Goyemment,  nil.  Public  debt,  79,1682.  Savings-bank 
with,  for  1901,  7,177  depositors,  deposits,  546,4922. 

Chief  products  :  potatoes,  oranges,  figs,  grapes,  mandarines,  honey,  and 
com.  Area  cultivated,  38,545  acres  in  about  10,000  holdings,  on  leases  of 
4  to  8  years.  Manufiictures  :  cotton,  filigree,  lucifer-matches.  Chief  indus- 
try, farming ;  (in  1901)  horses,  mules  and  asses,  10,206  ;  homed  cattle, 
6,456  ;  sheep,  15,084  ;  goats,  14,432. 


Imports 
KzporU 


1897 


1898 


10,805,639    10,025,131 
10,088,760  I   9.879,140 


1899 


6,668,961 
5,449,501 


1900 


£ 

7,434,380 
6,471,567 


1901 


£ 
0.915,254 
8,683,126 


The  trade  is  mainly  transit  Of  the  total  imports  in  1901  the  value  actually 
landed  was  1,299,3092.,  and  of  the  exports  the  value  shipped  from  articles 
aetoally  landed  was  81,1532.,  so  that  the  value  of  imports  for  local  consump- 
tion was  1,218,1562.  Of  the  total  imports  in  1901  the  value  of  425,3632.  was 
from  the  United  Kingdom  ;  94,3332.  from  British  possessions:  2,7712.  from 
H.M.'s  ships,  and  9,392,7872.  from  foreign  countries.  Of  the  total  exports 
the  value  of  1,549,4122.  was  to  the  United  Kingdom  ;  1,106,3022.  to  British 
possessions;  12,5552.  to  H.M.'s  ships,  and  6,014,8572.  to  foreign  countries. 
In  the  general  trade  the  most  important  article  is  wheat,  of  which  548,7112. 
were  imported  and  5,350,4452.  exported  in  1900. 

Vessels  entered  (1901),  3,910,  of  3,583,703  tons;  cleared,  3,930,  of 
3,542,652  tons.  Of  the  total  entered  1,542  vessels  of  2,455,617  tons,  and 
cleared  1,546  of  2,458,127  tons  were  British. 

BaQway,  8  miles ;  telegraph,  65  miles  ;  telephones,  469  miles  of  wire.  The 
Poet-office  traffic  in  1901  was :  Inland  letters  and  postcards  received,  814,871  ; 
newspapers  received,  59,930 ;  despatched,  letters  and  postcards,  353,272  ; 
newspapers,  103,253  ;  in  foreign  correspondence,  reoeived,  letters,  1,423,645  ; 
postnrds,  114,101 ;  newspapers,  1,473,290 ;  despatched,  letters,  1,488,225 ; 
poatcards,  104,351  ;  newspapers,  418,216. 

British  coins  are  the  only  le^ial  tender ;  silver  coins  up  to  the  value  of  52., 
and  bronze  coins  up  to  1  shillmg. 
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ADBV,  PERIM,  SOKOTBA,  AND  KTTRIA  HXTRIA ISLAHDS. 

Aden  is  a  volcanic  peninsula  on  the  Arabian  coast,  about  100  miles  east  of 
Bab-el-Mandeb.  It  forms  an  important  coaling-station  on  the  highway  to  the 
East,  and  is  stronsly  fortified.  The  settlement  includes  Little  Aden,  a 
peninsula  very  similar  to  Aden  itself,  and  the  settlement  and  town  of  Shaikh 
Othmdn  on  uie  mainland  with  the  villages  of  Imad,  Hiswa,  ^d  Bir  Jabir. 
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In  conBequence  of  local  disputes  as  to  the  boundary  of  the  British  area,  an 
Anglo-Turkish  commission  was  appointed  in  November,  1901,  to  demarcate 
the  frontier.  The  settlement  also  includes  the  island  of  Perim  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Red  Sea,  and  is  subject  to  the  Bombay  Qovernment  The  Government  is 
administered  by  a  Political  Resident,  who  is  also  commander  of  the  troops. 
The  only  Government  revenue  is  fix)m  duty  on  liouor,  opium,  and  salt ;  local 
taxes  go  to  the  Municipality.  There  is  a  Port  Trust ;  the  harbour  is  being 
dredged. 

Area  76  square  miles,  of  Perim  5  square  miles.  Population,  in  1901,  41,222 
(28,180  males  and  13,042  females),  a^inst  44,079  in  1891.  Imports  (1901- 
1902),  by  sea,  41,740,640  rupees;  by  land,  3,006,061  rupees;  treasure, 
6,310,791  rupees.  Exports,  by  sea,  36,391,431  rupees;  by  land,  2,270,913 
rupees;  treasure,  4,166,311  rupees.  These  statistics  are  exclusive  of 
government  stores  and  treasure.  In  1901-1902,  1,278  merchant  steamers 
of  2,720,988  tons  (net)  entered  the  port  of  Aden  ;  of  these,  757  were  British  ; 
local  craft,  1,433,  of  46,866  tons.  At  Perim  381  merchant  vessels  entered,  of 
which  367  called  for  coal. 

Chief  exports :  Coffee,  gums,  hides  and  skins,  piece  ffoods,  tobacco.  Chief 
imports :  Cotton  twist,  piece  ffoods,  grain,  hides  and  skins,  tobacco.  Aden 
itself  is  non-productive,  and  the  trade  is  a  purely  transhipment  one,  except 
that  from  the  interior  of  Arabia.  According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  the 
total  imports  from  Aden  and  Dependencies  into  the  United  Kingdom  amounted 
in  1901  to  164,6322.,  and  the  exports  thereto  from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
466,6252. 

The  island  of  Sokotra  off  the  coast  of  AMca  is  under  British  protection,  and 
the  Xnria  Xuria  islands,  off  the  coast  of  Arabia,  are  attached  to  Aden.  Area 
of  former,  1,382  square  miles.  Population  about  12,000,  mostly  pastoral  and 
migratory  inland,  fishing  on  the  coast  Religion,  at  one  time  Christian,  Moham* 
mcSan  since  the  end  of  the  17th  century.  The  island  came  under  British  pro* 
tection  in  1876,  by  treaty  with  the  Sultan.  Chief  products,  dates  and  various 
gums ;  sheep,  cattie,  and  goats  are  plentiful ;  butter  is  exported.  The  Kuria 
Muria  Islands,  five  in  number,  were  ceded  by  the  Sultan  of  Muscat  for  the 
purpose  of  landing  the  Red  Sea  cable.  The  group  is  leased  for  the  purpose  of 
guano  collection. 

RBrERBNCBS.— Foreign  Office  Reports.    Annual  Series.    London. 
Bent  (J.  Th.),  Sokotra.    In  *  XIX  Gontonr'  Maguine  for  Jane,  1897. 
Bent  (J.  Th.  and  lira.).  Southern  Arabia.    London,  1900. 


BAESEDT  ISLAHDS. 

Group  of  islands  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  20  miles  off  the  coast  of  £1  Hasa,  in 
Arabia.  Bahrein,  the  largest,  is  27  miles  lon^  by  10  wide.  Moharek,  on 
the  north  of  Bahrein,  4  miles  long,  i  mile  wide.  There  are  about  half-a- 
dozen  others,  mere  rocks.  Manameh,  the  commercial  capital,  extends  3  miles 
along  the  shore ;  25,000  inhabitants.  The  population  is  Mohammedan  of  the 
Sunni  and  Shiah  sects.  The  seat  of  government  is  Moharek  on  the  island  of  that 
name  ;  population  about  22,000.    There  are  about  50  villages  in  the  islands. 

The  chief  belongs  to  the  ruling  family  of  Al  Kali&h  ;  the  present  chief  of 
Bahrein  is  Sheikh  Esa,  who  owes  the  possession  of  his  throne  entirely  t.o  British 
protection,  which  was  instituted  in  1867.  Sheikh  Esa  was  again  formally 
placed  under  British  protection  in  1870,  when  his  rivals  were  deported  to  India. 

The  great  industry  is  pearl  fishery,  in  which  900  boats,  of  from 
8  to  40  men  each,  are  engaged.  In  1901,  the  poarl-fishing  was  un- 
usually successfiil,   and  the  export  of  pearls  was  theHargestT  on  record 
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The  Bahrein  Islands  also  produce  dates  and  the  remarkably  fine  breed  of 
donkeys  which  are  well  known  all  oyer  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Arabia.  Sail 
cloth  is  aljo  manufactured  very  extensiyely,  and  the  reed  mats  of  Bahrein 
are  famous.  In  1900  the  value  of  the  imports  amounted  to  450,775/.,  and  of 
the  exports  to  486,142/.;  in  1901  the  values  were:  imports,  635,507/., 
exports,  650,429/. 

The  chief  imports  in  1901  were :  cattle,  5,601/. ;  coffee,  28,538/. ;  cottons. 
78,327/. ;  dates,  17,153/.  ;  grain  and  pulse,  152,661/.;  pearls,  69,699/.  ;  and 
specie,  171,647/.  The  chief  exports  were :  coffee,  9,061/.  ;  cottons,  22,677/.;  . 
dates,  12,791/.;  grain  and  pulse,  22,914/.;  pearls,  475,341/.  ;  shells,  10,767/.; 
and  specie,  59,585/.  The  prohibition  against  the  increasing  trade  in  rifles 
and  ammnnitiou  which  was  carried  on  with  Persia  has  now  bsen  enforced  by 
the  Persian  Government  Of  the  imports  in  1901,  69  per  cent,  in  value  were 
from  India ;  18  per  cent,  from  Turkey  ;  and  9  per  cent  from  Persian  ports. 
Of  the  exports,  77  per  cent  in  value  were  sent  to  India ;  18  per  cent,  to 
Turkey  ;  and  2  per  cent  to  Persian  ports. 

In  1901,  832  vessels  of  66,897  tons  (64  of  40,163  tons  British)  entered  the 
port  of  Bahrein. 

Coins  in  use  are  Austrian  dollars  worth  from  22d.  to  %id.,  and  Turkish 
lire  worth  from  I89.  id,  to  19«.  id.  according  to  the  rate  of  exchange.  The 
measure  employed  in  the  bazaars  is  a  yard  of  18f  inches.  The  weignts  are  : 
the  miftcal  shirazi  of  72  grains  ;  the  miscal  bar  of  720  grains  ;  the  rubaa  of 
4*114  lbs.  avoir.  ;  the  man  of  57 '6  lbs  avoir.  ;  and  the  refaa  of  576  lbs. 
avoir. 

Political  Resideniy  Persian  Qulf(Bushire).— Lieut -Col.  C.  A.  Kemball. 

AsMtant  Political  Agent, — J.  Calcott  Gaskin. 

ForeI(Cii  Offlce  Reports.    Aonoal  series.    Londoti. 

Beni  (J.   Th.),   The  Bahrein  IsUmdi   la   the  Persian  Oolf.    Proc.  R.  O.  Soc.  (N.  8. 
xii.  1.    8.    London,  1890.) 


BORHBO  (BBITISH). 

British  Vorth  Borneo. — G'cw^rTwr.— Edward  Woodford  Birch,  C.M.G.  ; 
saluj,  12,000  dollars.     Consular  Agent  at  Sandakan, — A.  Cook. 

The  territory  of  British  North  Borneo  is  a  territory  occupying  the  northern 
part  of  the  island  of  Borneo.  The  interior  is  mountainous,  one  point  being 
13,700  feet  high,  but  most  of  the  surface  is  jungle. 

Area,  31,106  square  miles,  with  a  coast-line  of  over  900  miles.  Popula- 
tion,  200,000,  consisting  mainly  of  Mohammedan  settlers  on  the  coast  and 
aboriginal  tribes  inland,  with  some  Chinese  traders  and  artisans.  Chief 
town,  Sandakan  (population  6,000),  on  the  east  coast. 

The  territory  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  British  North  Borneo 
Company,  being  held  under  grants  from  the  Sultans  of  Brunei  and  Sulii. 
The  rights  of  the  Company  were  confirmeil  by  Ro3ral  Charter  in  1882,  and 
the  territory  is  administered  by  a  Governor  in  Borneo  and  a  Court  of 
Directors  in  London,  appointed  under  the  Charter.  On  May  12,  1888,  the 
British  Government  proclaimed  a  formal  protectorate  over  the  State  of  North 
Borneo.  The  appointment  of  the  Governor  is  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  State.  In  1898  certain  border  lands  were  acquired  from 
the  Sultan  of  Bnmei,  and  more  recently  certain  inland  territories  have  been 
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occupied.  For  administratiye  purposes  the  whole  district  is  divided  into 
nine  provinces. 

In  1890  the  colony  of  Labuan  was  placed  under  the  government  of  the 
British  North  Borneo  Company. 

About  1,000,000  acres  have  been  alienated  by  the  Government  on  leases 
of  999  years  for  tobacco  planting,  pepper,  coffee,  and  jungle  products.  There 
are  12  estates  planting  tobacco,  48  coffee  and  ooco-nuts,  8  Manilla  hemp,  3 
pepper  and  gambler. 

Protestant  and  Catholic  missions  are  established  at  Sandakan,  and  have 
chapels  and  schools  throughout  the  country.  The  laws  are  based  on  the 
Indian  penal,  criminal,  and  civil  procedure  codes,  and  local  proclamations 
and  ordinances.  There  is  an  Imaum's  Court  for  Mohammedan  law.  The 
native  military  force  contains  500  men  under  European  officers. 


- 

1897 

1808 

189d 

IMO 

1 
1901 

Revenue  proper   . 
Expenditure 
Exports 
Imports 

Dollars 

437,028 

576,490 

2,942,293 

1,887,498 

Dollars 

505,869 

633,051 

2,881,851 

2,419,087 

Dollars 

546,129 

568,347 

8,489,560 

2,456,998 

Dollars 

587,226 

1,316,055 

3,886,621 

3,178,929 

Dollars     1 
655,569  ! 
1,887,159 
8,882,887 
8,262,768 

The  revenue  includes  sums  realised  by  land  sales,  and  the  expenditure 
in  1900  and  1901  included  sums  spent  on  capital  account  for  railways  and 
telegraphs. 

Sources  of  revenue :  Opium,  spirit  farms,  birds'-nests,  court  fees,  stamp 
dnty,  licences,  import  duties,  royalties,  land  sales,  &c.      No  public  debt 

Most  of  the  trade  is  carried  on  through  Singapore  with  Great  Britain 
and  the  colonies.  The  chief  products  are  timber,  sago,  rice,  gums,  coffee, 
.many  fruits,  nutmegs,  cinnamon,  pepper,  gambler,  gutta-percha,  rubber, 
camphor,  rattans,  tapioca,  sweet  potatoes,  and  tobacco,  which  ia  being 
planted  on  a  large  scale.  Coal,  iron,  gold,  and  mineral  oil  have  been 
found.  The  exports  comprise  the  products  mentioned,  with  birds*  nests, 
seed  pearls,  b6che-de-mer,  &c.  Exports  of  leaf  tobacco  in  1900,  8,625 
bales,  valued  at  92,000/.  Shipping  entered,  1901,  108,882  tons ;  cleared, 
109,358  tons  ;  nearly  all  British. 

Borneo  is  now  connected  by  cable  with  the  outer  world  by  a  brench  of  the 
cable  between  Labnan  and  Singapore.  A  telegraph  line  has  been  constructed 
from  Menumbok,  where  the  cable  reaches  land,  to  Sandakan,  where  there  is 
also  a  telephone  exchange.  A  railway  runs  from  Brunei  Bay  into  the 
interior,  and  irom  there  to  Jesseltou  iu  Gaza  Bay,  the  whole  length  being 
110  miles. 

At  Sandakan  there  are  agencies  of  the  Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia,  and  China,  and  of  the  National  Bank  of  China,  and  the  North 
Qotneo  Company  transacts  banking  business. 

The  (Jovemment  issues  its  own  copper  coinage  (cents  and  half-cents) ; 
also  notes  of  one,  five,  ten,  and  twenty -five  dollars,  and  of  25  and  50  cents 
to  the  extent  of  230,000  dollars.     Accounts  are  kept  in  dollar  currency. 

Brunei  and  Sarawak.— In  1888  the  neighbouring  territories  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  Borneo,  Brunei  and  Sarawak,  were  placed  under  British 
jirotection.  Brunei  is  under  a  Sultan,  Hassim  Jalud  Alam  Akamadin,  who  is 
assisted  in  the  Government  by  certain  chiefs.  The  area  is  about  16,000  square 
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miles,  and  population  about  45,000  of  varions  oiigin.  The  chief  town, 
where  the  Sultan  lives,  is  bnilt  over  the  water  on  one  of  the  npper  reaches  of 
the  Brunei  river.  The  revenue  is  small  and  there  is  little  trade.  A  cutch 
factory  was  erected  in  1900  by  a  London  syndicate.  The  chief  export  is 
sago.  Brooketown,  a  settlement  opposite  Labuan,  is  a  portion  of  Brunei, 
le^ed,  with  a  coal*mining  monopoly,  to  the  Rigah  of  Sarawak. 

Sarawak  has  an  area  of  about  50,000  s<^uare  miles,  with  a  coast  line  of 
about  400  miles,  and  has  many  rivers  navigable  for  considerable  distances 
inland.  The  government  of  part  of  the  present  territory  was  obtained 
in  1842  by  Sir  James  Brooke  from  the  Sultan  of  BruneL  Various  accessions 
were  made  between  1861  and  1885,  and  the  Limbang  Biver  district 
was  annexed  in  1890.  The  Bajah,  H.H.  Sir  Charles  Johnson  Brooke, 
nephew  of  the  late  Bajah,  bom  June  3,  1829,  succeeded  in  1868.  The  popu- 
lation is  about  600,000,  consisting  of  native  races,  Malays,  Dyaks,  Kayans, 
Kenyahs,  and  Muruts,  with  Chinese  and  other  settlers.  The  chief  towns  are  the 
capital,  Kuching,  about  28  miles  inland,  on  the  Sarawak  River,  and  Sibu,  90 
miles  up  the  Rejang  River,  which  is  navigable  by  laipe  steamers.  At 
Kuching  are  Chuixh  of  England  and  Catholic  missions  with  schools.  The 
revenue  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  opium,  gambling,  arrack  and  pawn  farms, 
exemption  tax  payable  by  Malays,  ana  from  Dyak  and  Eayan  revenue.  There 
are  import  duties  on  tobacco,  salt,  kerosine  oil,  wines,  and  spirits ;  export 
duties  on  sago,  gambler,  pepper,  all  jungle  produce,  dried  fish,  &c.  The 
revenue  in  1900  was  915,966  dollars,  and  the  expenditure  901,172  dollars; 
in  1901,  revenue,  1,064,818  dollars ;  expenditure,  963,818  dollars.  The 
produce  in  general  resembles  that  of  North  Borneo.  Coal  exists  in  lathee 
quantities,  as  well  as  gold,  silver,  diamonds,  antimony,  and  quicksilver.  In 
1901  the  imports  amounted  to  4,404,644  dollars,  and  the  exports,  5,900,925 
dollars.  There  are  military  and  police  forces,  the  former  consisting  of  500 
Dyaks  under  an  English  army  officer.  Round  Kuching  are  about  45  miles  of 
roads  besides  bridle  paths.  The  Government  offices  have  a  telephone  system 
extending  over  Kuchiug  and  Upper  Sarawak,  but  no  telegraph. 

BrUish  Consul  for  Brunei,  Sarau^k,  and  British  North  Borneo, — G. 
Hewett 

Books  of  Beference  concerning  Borneo. 

Handbook  to  British  North  Borneo.    London,  1890. 

British  North  Bonieo  Herald  [fortnightly  newspaper,  contains  Government  reports] 
Sandakan. 

Beecari  (O.),  Nelle  Foreste  dl  Borneo.    Florence,  1902. 

BreiUnuiein  (H.),  Bin  and  zwanxi^  Jahre  in  Indlen.    P.  and  I.  Borneo,  1899. 

Ck»loniaI  Ofilee  List.    Annual.    London. 

BoffU  (Frederick),  Adventures  among  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo.    8.    London,  1865. 

dutterbuek  (W.  JX  About  Ceylon  and  Borneo.    8.    London,  1891. 

C^drirngton  (B.  H.),  The  Melanesians,  their  Anthropology  and  Folklore.    London,  1896. 

Fumeu  (W.  H. ),  The  Home  Life  of  Borneo  Head-Hnnters.    London,  1902. 

ff«iUmard(F.  H.  H.),  Aostralasia.    Vol.  IL    8.    London,  1894. 

Hofto*  (Frank).  Nortik  Borneo.    8.    London,  1886. 

HaUon  (Joaeph),  The  New  Ceylon,  a  Sketch  of  British  North  Borneo.    8.  London,  1886. 

HoM  (C.X  In  the  Heart  of  Borneo,  *  Geographical  Journal,'  vol.  xvl.,  p.  39. 

Jacob  (Gertrude),  The  B^jah  of  Sarawak.    London,  1876. 

L0W  (Sir  H.X  Residenoe  in  Sarawak.    London. 

PosewitMCThXBoraeoiHa  Gnoiogyimd  Mineral  Resources.  [Translation.]  8.  London,  1802 

Pryer  (Mrs.  W,  B.),  A  Decade  in  Borneo.    8.    London.    1894. 

Both  (H.  Lio^  The  Natives  of  Sarawak  and  British  North  Borneo.  2  vols.  London,  1896. 

8t.  John  (Sir  S.),  Life  in  the  Forests  of  the  Far  East  2  vols.  London,  1862.— Life  of 
Sir  Charles  Brooke,  Bi^  of  Sarawak.    8.    London,  1879.— R^jah  Brooke.    London,  1809. 

WaUaee  (A.  R.),  The  Malay  Archipelago.    London,  1869. 

WhiUhtad  (J.),  Exploration  of  Mount  Kina  Balu,  North  Borneo.    London,  189a. 
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CETLOV. 
Constitation  and  Oovemment 
The  island  of  Ceylon  was  first  settled  in  1505  bj  the  Portuguese, 
who  established  colonies  in  the  west  and  south,  which  were  taken 
from  them  about  the  middle  of  the  next  century  by  the  Dutch. 
In  1795-96  the  British  Government  took  possession  of  the 
foreign  settlements  in  the  island,  which  were  annexed  to  the 
Presidency  of  Madras;  but  in  1798  Ceylon  was  erected  into 
a  separate  colony.  In  1815  war  was  declared  against  the  native 
Crovemment  of  the  interior,  and  the  whole  island  fell  under 
British  rule. 

The  present  form  of  government  (representative)  of  Ceylon 
was  established  by  Letters  Patent  of  April  1831,  and  supple- 
mentary orders  of  March  1833.  According  to  the  terms  of  this 
Constitution,  the  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  a  (Governor, 
aided  by  an  Executive  Council  of  five  members — viz.  the  lieut.- 
Grovemor  and  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Officer  commanding  the 
Troops,  the  Attorney-General,  the  Auditor-General,  and  the 
Treasurer ;  and  a  Legislative  Council  of  1 7  members,  including 
the  members  of  the  Executive  Council,  four  other  office-holders, 
and  eight  unofficial  members,  representative  of  different  races 
and  classes  in  the  community. 

Governor  ^BSght  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  West  Ridgeway,  K.C.B.,  K.C.S.I., 
G.O.M.G.  ;  born  1844  ;  entered  Indian  Army,  1861 ;  Under  Foreign  Secretary 
to  GoYemment  of  India,  1880-84  ;  Assistant  Commissioner  for  N.  W.  Ai^han 
boundary  demarcation,  1884,  and  Commissioner  for  Afghan  frontier  delimita- 
tion, 1885 ;  Colonel,  Indian  Army,  1881  ;  Under-Secretary  at  Dublin  Castle, 
1887  ;  Minister  and  Envoy  to  Saltan  of  iorocco,  1892  ;  Lientenant-Goyemor 
of  the  Isle  of  Man,  1898.    Appointed  G  yemor  of  Ceylon,  September  9,  1895. 

The  GU>vemor  has  a  salary  of  80,000  rupees,  and  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  24,000  rupees. 

For  porposes  of  general  administration,  the  island  is  divided  into  nine 
provinces,  presided  over  by  Government  Agents,  who,  with  their  assistants 
and  subordinate  headmen,  are  the  channel  of  communication  between  liie 
Government  and  the  people.  There  are  three  municipalities  and  fourteen 
local  boards  mainly  for  sanitary  purposes. 

Area  and  Population. 

At  the  decennial  census  held  on  March  1,  1901,  the  total  population  was 
8,578,338,  an  increase  of  18*8  per  cent  on  the  population  enumerated  at  the 
census  of  1891.  The  following  table  gives  the  area  and  population  (in- 
clnding  the  immigrant  population  ou  the  tea  estates,  the  military,  the 
shipping,  and  the  Boer  prisoners  of  war^  of  the  provinces  of  Ceylon, 
accorcUng  to  tLe  census  of  1901 : — 
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Ai«a: 

BnglUh 

sqr.  mUes 

PopnlAtion,  1901    ' 

Provinoea 

Area: 

English 

sqr.  miles 

Population,  1901 

Provinces 

Total 

Peraq. 
mile    1 

Total 

Persq. 
mile 

118 

20 

61 
169 

Wertern 

Central 

Northern 

Southern 

Eastern 

1,482 
2,800 
9,868 
2,146 
4,087 

925,842 
628,011 
841,985 
566,925 
174,288 

646    I 
271    1 
102    > 
264 

North-Weetem 
North  Central 
Uva  .    .    .    . 
Saharagamnwa 

Totol     .    . 

2,997 
4,002 
8,155 
1,901 

858,845 
79,110 
192,072 
821,755 

25,888 

8,578,888 

141 

The  race  distribution  of  the  population  was  as  follows  :- 

- 

- 

Population 
1901 

Proportion  per 
1,000 

Europeans 

Burgners  or  Eurasians    .... 

Sinhalese 

Tamils    .        .               .... 

"  Moors  V  (non-Malay  Mohammedans)    . 

Malays 

Yeddahs  (aborigines)      .... 
Others 

9,509 

28,589 

2,331.045 

958,535 

228,706 

11,968 

8,971 

16,065 

2-7 

6-6 

661-4 

266-5 

63-9 

3-8 

1-1 

4-5 

All  races 

8,578,883 

1,000 

Among  the  *' others"  are  included  Boer  prisoners  of  war  and  the  small 
remnant  of  Egyptian  exiles,  headed  by  Arabi  Pasha,  who  has  since  been 
permitted  to  return  to  Egypt. 

Of  the  3,565,954  persons  (exclusive  of  the  Military,  the  Shipping  and  the 
Prisoners  of  War)  enumerated  at  the  census  of  1901,  the  occupation  or  means 
of  subsistence  of  2,848,191  persons  (of  whom  1,067,870  were  earners  and 
1,290,821  dependents)  was  returned  as  agriculture  ;  618,358  persons  (276,583 
earners  and  387,770  dependents)  manufacture  ;  and  of  126,747  persons 
(57,712  earners  and  69,085  dependents)  commerce.  In  other  words  65*8 
percent,  were  connected  with  agriculture,  17*2  per  cent,  manufacture,  and 
8  '5  per  cent  commerce. 

The  population  on  estates,  mainly  consisting  of  immigrant  Tamils  from 
Sonthem  India,  numbered,  at  the  census  of  1901,  441,601,  and  formed  12*8 
per  cent  of  the  total  population.  Since  1891  this  population  has  increased 
68 '4  per  cent 

The  mean  annual  birth-  and  death-rates  for  the  period  1891-1900  were  34-3 
and  27  "6  respectively  per  1,000  of  the  population.  The  highest  birth-rate 
(42*5)  was  in  the  Eastern  Province,  the  lowest  (31*8)  in  the  Western 
Province ;  the  highest  death-rate  (39*3)  was  in  the  North-Central  Province, 
the  lowest  (20  '8)  in  the  Western  Province. 

The  urban  population  was  11  '6  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  The 
principal  towns  and  thoir  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1901,  are  :— 
Colombo,  158,228;  GaUe,  37,316;  Jaffna,  33,879;  Kandy,  26,519. 

Seligion  and  Instruotion. 

The  principal  religious  creeds  were  returned  as  follows  at  Ibe  ^nsns  of 
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1901  :— Baddhiflts,  2,141,596;  Hindoos,  828,480  ;  Mohammedans,  248,067  ; 
Christians,  857,772. 

The  religion  of  the  great  majonty  of  the  inhabitants  is  Buddhism,  which 
was  introduced  in  the  third  century  before  Christ  by  Mahinda,  a  Buddhist 
missionary  of  royal  parentage,  and  soon  became  the  established  religion  of  the 
Island,  replacing  the  Brahminical  religion  introduced  by  earlier  streams  of 
Indian  colonists.  The  Buddhism  prevalent  in  Ceylon  (unlike  the  Northern 
Buddhism  of  Tibet,  China  and  Japan)  is,  in  its  philosophy,  materialistic  and 
atheistic,  and  in  popular  usage  has  a  large  admixture  of  the  doctrines  and 

Sraotices  of  popular  Hinduism  (due  no  doubt  to  the  influence  of  the  rei^ins 
ynasty  which  for  many  centuries  was  South  Indian),  and  of  the  abonginal 
wild  tribes. 

Education  has  made  considerable  strides  in  Ceylon  since  it  was  or- 
p^nised  under  a  separate  Qovemment  department  with  a  director  of  public 
instruction  and  a  staff  of  inspectors,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
table  :— 


1895 
1900 
1901 

Expenditure  by 
Govemiuent 

Rupees 

632,819 
820,133 
907,595 

Oovemment 
Schools 

Grant  in  Aid 
Schools 

1 
Unaided  SohooU 

No.  of 
Schools 

477 
500 
503 

Scholars 

No.  of 
Schools 

1,096 
1,328 
1,407 

Scholars 

No.  of 
Schools 

2,242 
2,089 
2,062 

Scholars 

44,252 
48,642 
53,884 

90,229 
120,751 
129,427 

35,353 
38,881 
85,218 

There  were  thus  in  1901,  218,479  scholars  receiving  regular  instruction* 
or  a  proportion  of  a  little  more  than  1  in  16  of  the  ^pulation  according  to 
the  census  of  1901.  The  Government  expenditure  is  now  chiefly  devoted 
towards  vernacular  education,  which  is  unable  to  support  itself,  while  English 
education  has  obtained  such  a  hold  upon  the  people  that  it  is  becoming 
gradually  8<;If-supporting.  The  only  Crovemment  high  English  school  is  now 
the  Royal  College ;  bnt  other  high  English  schools  receive  grants  in  aid.  The 
Government  also  gives  a  scholarship  of  2001,  a  year  for  four  years,  and  an 
outfit  allowance  of  501,  and  free  passages,  to  enable  promising  students  to 
proceed  to  an  English  university.  The  Cambridge  local  examinations,  and 
the  examinations  of  the  London  University  are  held  annually  in  Ceylon  by 
arrangement.  The  technical  college,  established  in  1893,  was  re-organised  in 
1897,  and  is  prosperous.  The  branches  taught  include  civil  engineering, 
tel^p^phy  and  electrical  engineering,  surveving  and  levelling,  mechanical 
engineering  and  drawing;  there  are  187  students.  There  are  two  training 
and  practising  schools  at  Colombo  and  Kandy.  Thei-e  are  also  thirty-five 
industrial  schools  and  orphanages. 

Jnstioey  Crime,  and  Panperism. 

The  basis  of  the  law  is  the  Boman-Dutch  law,  modified  by  colonial 
ordinances.  The  criminal  law  has  been  codified  on  the  principle  of  the 
Indian  Penal  Code.  Justice  is  administered  by  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
police  courts  and  courts  of  requests,  and  the  district  courts,  intermediate 
between  the  latter  and  the  Supreme  Court.  There  are  also  village  councils 
which  deal  with  petty  oflences. 

The  number  of  paupers  is  not  known,  as  there  is  no  poor  law,  though  a 
few  old  persons  receive  a  charitable  allowance  from  the  Government  vary- 
ing from  Ra.  1  to  Rs.  12'50  each  per  mensem.  ^  t 
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Finance. 
The  public  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  colony,  in  each  of 
the  last  six  years,  were  as  follows : — 


Tern 

Bevenue 

Bzpenditure 

Rupees 

Rupees 

1896 

21,974,578 

21,287,860 

1897 

24,006,622 

21,684,378 

1898 

25,188,669 

22,848,852 

1899 

25,918,141 

24,952,460 

1900 

27,325,980 

25,821,988 1 

1901 

26,437,102 

25, 896,595  A 

1  Bxcloaive  of  an  ezpendltnre  (^  8,620,939  Rs.,  \n  1900,  wholly  on  account  of  railway 
constmction  from  snrpltis  ftmds ;  and  of  an  expenditure  of  3,820, 162  Rs.  in  1901,  on  account 
of  Railway  Construction  and  Irrigation  Works  from  Surplus  Funds. 

The  principal  sources  of  reyenne  are  (1901) :  customs,  7,010,188  Rs.  ; 
land  sales,  557,277  Rs.  ;  licences,  8,185,895  Rs.  ;  stamps,  2,168,696  Rs.  ; 
sale  of  Goverament  timber  and  Government  salt,  1,478,612  Rs.  ;  port  and 
harbour  dues,  1,331,218  Rs.  ;  Government  railways,  7,967,692  Rs. 

The  principal  items  of  expenditure  are  (1901) :  establishments, 
6,309,815  Rs.  ;  military  expenditure  (including  cost  of  volunteer  force, 
fortifications  at  Colombo  and  buildings  for  the  Military),  2,447,664  Rs.  (of 
this  2,078,410  Rs.  was  paid  to  the  Imperial  Government) ;  pensions  and 
retired  allowances,  1,191,404  Rs.  ;  interest  on  loans,  &c.,  2,805,030  Rs.  ;  on 
public  works,  3,312,832  Rs. 

On  December  31,  1901,  the  public  debt  of  the  colony  amounted  to 
3,391,844/.  and  3,225,867  Rs.  ;  it  has  been  incurred  entirely  for  public 
works,  including  297  miles  of  railway,  the  Colombo  breakwater  works,  the 
Colombo  waterworks,  and  certain  irrigation  works. 

Defence. 

The  harbour  of  Trincomalee  on  the  east  of  Ceylon  is  a  naval  and  victualling 
yar«I,  and  is  the  headquarters  of  the  British  fleet  in  the  East  Indian  waters. 
It  is  fortified,  and  the  fortifications  have  been  recently  strengthened,  at  the 
cost  of  the  Imperial  Government,  by  the  replacement  of  obsolete  armament 
by  quick-firing  guns.  The  harbour  of  Colombo,  on  the  west,  is  also 
protected,  the  colony  having  paid  the  cost  of  the  erection  of  batteries  of  the 
newest  forms,  the  Imperial  Government  supplying  the  armament.  At  the 
present  moment  considerable  additions  are  being  made  to  the  defences  of 
Colombo,  the  cost,  as  before,  being  jointly  shared  by  the  Imperial  and 
Colonial  Governments.     Ceylon  has  no  naval  forces  of  its  own. 

The  British  troops  in  Ceylon  are  under  the  command  of  a  Major-General, 
and  (1902)  comprise  2  battalions  of  British  infantry,  1  battalion  of  Native 
infantry,  2  companies  of  British  artillery,  2  companies  of  Native  artillery 
(not  recruited  locally),  i  Fortress  Company  Royal  Engineers,  and  a  Native 
Submarine  Mining  Company  Royal  Engineers,  total  strength  all  ranks  3,177. 
There  is  a  volunteer  force  numbering  2,425  of  all  ranks.  The  colony  pays 
1,975,061  Rs.  per  annum  to  the  Imperial  Government  as  the  cost  of  the 
garrison.     The  cost  of  the  Local  Volunteers  was  274,230  Rs.  in  1901. 

Production  and  Industry. 

The  estimated  area  of  the  colony   is  16,233,000  acres,  2,^231,948  acres 
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being  under  cultivation,  and  826,427  acres  pasture  land.  Of  this,  753,872 
acres  were  (1898)  under  rice  and  other  grains,  19,023  under  coffee,  424,856 
under  tea,  749  under  cinchona,  864,296  under  coco  nuts,  46,117  under 
cinnamon,  11,127  under  tobacco,  and  33,260  under  cocoa.  The  liye  stock  of 
the  isknd  in  1898  consisted  of  4,127  horses,  1,310,447  homed  cattle,  83,620 
sheep,  and  163,987  goats.  There  is  a  Government  Dairy  and  Model  Farm, 
possessing  over  200  head  of  cattle,  imported  from  Scinde.  The  Dairy  8upi)lie8 
milk  to  the  Government  hospitals  and  prisons  and  to  the  military  hospital. 
Efforts  are  made  to  improve  the  native  breeds  of  cattle,  8heei>  and  goats  by 
crossing  with  imported  animals.  Plumbago  is  a  valuable  mining  product, 
and  in  1898  there  were  1,692  plumbago  mines.  There  were  besides  412  gem 
quarries.  The  produce  of  the  pearl  fishery  in  1890  was  valued  at  310,000 
Ks.  ;   in  1891  at  960,000  Rs.     None  since. 

Commerce. 

The  declared  value  of  the  total  im{>ort8  and  exports  of  the  colony,  includ- 
ing bullion  and  specie,  was  as  follows  in  each  of  the  last  five  years : — 


Tears 

Imports 

Exports 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1897 

98,027,474 

85,099,603 

1898 

97,803,059 

95,097,692 

1899 

111,992,349 

111.955,937 

1900 

122,339,758 

108,926,257 

1901 

112,626,926 

102,840,348 

The  values  of  imports  and  exports  are  declared,  and  represent  the  wholesale  values  at 
the  place  of  import  or  export  Declarations  are  sul^ect  to  scrutiny  and  penalty.  Tb« 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  as  representing  the  trade  of  tiie  island,  assists  by  supplying  the 
value  on  which  a  rated  duty  is  levied.  Quantities  of  imports  are  ascertained  fi*om  invoices 
or  by  actual  examination ;  of  exports,  fh)m  declarations  and  by  examination  of  the  shipping 
documents,  shippers  being  liable  to  penalties  for  misstatement.  The  origin  and  destination 
of  goods  are  also  obtained  from  the  shipping  documents.  In  some  cases,  however,  good* 
intended  for  transshipment  abroad  are  so  entered,  e.g.  to  New  Tork,  vid  London.  The 
transit  trade  includes  all  goods  transhipped  direct  in  port,  as  well  as  goods  landed  int-o 
transshipment  warehouses.  The  transit  trade  of  Colombo  has  largely  increased  of  late  years, 
but,  as  no  bills  of  entry  are  required  in  respect  of  transshipment  goods,  the  returns  as  to 
quantity  are  only  approximately  correct,  and  no  returns  as  to  value  can  be  prepared. 

Value  of  dutiable  imports  (1900),  88,419,568  IRs.  ;  duty  free, 
88,920,189-58  Rs. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  from  Ceylon  in  1901  were— coffee,  valued 
at  537,482  Rs.  ;  cacao,  2,321.331  Rs.  ;  cinchona,  49,998iRs.  ;  tea,  47,610,950 
Rs.  ;  plumbago,  9,609,642  Rs. ;  cocoa-nut  products,  17,970,835  Rs.  ;  areca 
nuts,  1,611,546  Rs. 

The  principal  articles  of  import  in  1901  were — cotton  goods  valued  at 
6,192,349 Rs.;  salt-fish,  3,263,707  Rs.  ;  rice  and  other  grain,  36,972.135  Rs.; 
coal  and  coke,  12,721,368  Rs.  ;  spirits,  &g.,  1,044,634  Rs. ;  wines,  316,600  Rs. 
Value  of  dutiable  imports  (1900)  72,106,795  Rs.  ;  duty  free,  40,520,131. 

Disease  has  in  recent  years  greatly  reduced  the  produce  of  coffee.  The 
quantity  exported  fell  from  824,509  cwt.  in  1879  to  12,692  cwt.  in  1898, 
19,145  cwt.  in  1899,  10,243  cwt.  in  1900, 19,090  cwt.  in  1901.  The  exports 
of  tea,  which  in  1884  amounted  only  to  2,392,975  lb.,  reached  129,661,9081b. 
in  1899,  149,264,602  lb.  in  1900,  144,276,608  lb.  in  1901. 

The  export  of  cacao  was,  in  1885,  7,466  cwt.  ;  in  1899,  42,527  cwt.  ; 
in  1900  33,696  cwt.  ;  and  in  1901,  47.471  cwt. 

According  to  Ceylon  returns  the  total  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1901  amounted  to  30,874,590  Rs.  and  exports  to  60,158  789  Rs. ;  imports 
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from  India  60,529,828  Rs.;  exports  to  India  9,024,016  Rs.  The  amount  of 
trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  according 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  retnms  in  each  of  the  last  fiye  years. 


- 

1897         I         1898 

1899 

1900                 1901 

iB 

it 

£ 

M         1          M 

Imports    from 
Ceylon   into 
U.K.   .        .      4,688,278 

4,847,721 

6,077,758 

5,473,111     4,476,552 

Exports         of 
British   pro- 
duce to  Cey- 

lon 

1,031,481 

1,177,138 

1,385,454 

1,832,876  ^  1,534,914 

The  chief  Import  from  Ceylon  into  the  United  Kingdom  is  tea.  In  1878 
the  value  of  tea  imported  was  only  120Z.  ;  in  1898  it  was  8,694,123Z.  ;in  1899, 
3,730,936/.  ;  in  1900,  4, 096, 21 4Z.;  in  1901,  3,249,616Z.  Other  imports  in 
1901  were  coco-nut  oil,  321,741/.  ;  nuts  find  kernels,  200,323/.  ;  plumbago, 
169,728/.  ;  cooa,  146,460/.  ;  cordage,  57,911/.;  drugs,  52,936/.;  spices, 
40,159/.;  coffee,  30,494/.  The  exports  to  Ceylon  from  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1901  comprised  cottons,  259,144/.  ;  coaJ,  251,851/.  iron,  wrought  and 
unwrought,196,577/. ;  machinery,  127,903/. ;  lead  and  manu&ctures,  71,506/. ; 
railway  carriages,  53,351/. 

Shipping  and  Gommnnications. 

The  total  tonnage  entering  and  clearing  at  Ceylon  ports  in  1901  was 
9,028,570.  On  January  1,  1902,  186  sailing  vessels  of  14,556  tons,  and  7 
steamers  of  1,020  tons,  total  193  vessels  of  15,576  tons,  were  registered  as 
belonging  to  Ceylon. 

Ceylon  had  297  miles  of  railway  open  for  traffic  in  1900,  and  216  miles 
have  been  surveyed  and  projected. 

In  1900  there  were  312  offices  opened  for  post  and  telegraph  business. 
There  were  1,438  miles  of  telegraph  line,  besides  205  miles  of  telephone  line. 

Honey  and  Credit. 

The  estimated  amount  of  paper  money  in  circulation  on  August  6, 
1902,  was  11,266,450  Rs.  Five  banks  have  establishments  in  Ceylon  : 
the  Mercantile  Bank,  the  Bank  of  Madras,  the  National  Bank,  the  Hong  Kong 
and  Shanghai  Bank,  and  the  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  London  and  China.  The 
Ceylon  Savings  Bank  in  1900  had  deposits  amounting  to  3,976,660  Rs.;  and 
the  Poet  Office  Savings  Bank  deposits  (1901)  to  1,322,613  Rs. 

The  weights  and  measures  of  Ceylon  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  money  of  the  country  is  the  rupee  of  British  India  with  cents 
in  pJaoe  of  annas  and  pice ;  thus  Ceylon  has  a  decimal  coinage. 

Dependency. 

The  Haldive  Islands,  600  miles  west  of  Ceylon,  are  governed  by  an 
hereditary  Sultan,  who  resides  in  the  island  of  Mali,  and  pays  a  yearly  tribute 
to  the  Ceylon  Government.  Next  to  the  Sultan  is  the  Fandiari,  the  head 
priest  or  judge,  and  besides  him  6  Wazirs  or  Ministers  of  State.  The  Maldives 
are  a  group  of  17  coral  islets  (atolls),  richly  clothed  with  cocoa-nut  palms,  and 
yielding  millet  fruit,  and  edible  nuts. 

Population  estimated  at  about  30,000  Mohammedans.  The  people  are 
civilised,  and  are  great  navigators  and  traders.  >^  t 
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CTPEUS. 

High  Commissio7ter,^SiT  William  F.  Haynes  Smith,  K.C.M.G.,  appointed 
1898  ;  salary,  3,  OOOZ. 

The  island  is  the  third  largest  in  the  Mediterranean,  60  miles  from  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  and  41  from  the  coast  of  Syria.     It  is  administered  by 
Great  Britain,  under  a  convention  concluded  between  the  representatives  of 
Her  Majesty  and  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  at  Constantinople,  June  4,  1878.     The 
British  High  Commissioner  is  vested  with  the  usual  powers  of  a  colonial 
governor.     He  is  assisted  by  an  Executive  Council,  consisting  of  the  Chief 
Secretary,  the  King's  Advocate,  the  Receiver-General.    The  Legislature  con- 
sists of  a  Council  of  eighteen    members,  six  being  office  holders — the  Chief 
Secretary,  the  King's  Advocate,   the  Receiver-General,    the    Chief   Medical 
Officer,  the  Registrar-General  and  the  Director  of  Agriculture — and  twelve 
elected  (for  five  years),  three  by  Mohammedan  and  nine  by  non-Mohammedan 
voters.      The  voters  are  all  male  Ottomans,  or  British  subiects,  or  foreigners 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  have  resided  five  years,  ana  are  payers  of  any 
of  the  taxes  known  as  •Verghis.'    Municipal  councils  exist  in  the  principal 
towns,  elected  practically  by  all  resident  householders  and  ratepayers.     Tbofie" 
eligible  to  the  council  must  be  voters  rated  upon  property  of  the  annual  value 
of  from  lOZ.  to  20Z.,  according  to  population. 

Area  8,584  square  miles.  Population,  1901  :-— 121,066  males,  115,956 
females  ;  total,  287,022,  exclusive  of  the  military ;  per  square  mile,  6(^*18. 
Mohammedans  numbered  51,309  ;  Greek  Church,  182,739  ;  others,  2,974. 
The  birth-rate  was  computed  in  1890  at  33-4  per  1,000,  und  the  death>rate 
at  24  per  1,000. 

The  principal  towns  (1901)  are  Nicosia  (the  capital  and  seat  of  govern- 
ment), 14,752  ;  Lamaca,  7,964  ;  Limasol,  8,298  (two  chief  ports) ;  Famagu&ta 
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(with  Varoshia),  8,825 ;  Papho  (including  Ktdma),  8,134  ;  Kyrenia,  1,886  in 
1901.  The  island  is  divided  into  six  administrative  districts  called  respec- 
tively by  the  names  of  these  six  towns. 

Excepting  a  gymnasium  and  4  'high  schools'  for  6 reek- Christians,  and 
an  Idadi  or  '  high  school '  for  Moslems,  the  schools  of  the  island  are  of  an 
elementary  character.  There  is  a  Government  inspector,  and  the  Grovemment 
contribntes  4,483?.  per  annum  to  education.  In  1901  there  were  248  element- 
ary Greek-Christian  schools  aided  by  the  Government,  with  15,870  scholars  ; 
and  111  Moslem  schools,  with  5,061  scholars,  3  Armenian  schools,  and 
2  Maronite.  Also  27  Christian  and  83  Moslem  schools  maintained  by  en- 
dowments or  by  local  contributions,  without  Government  aid.  Total  number 
of  schools  of  all  classes  424  (144  Moslem  and  280  Christian).  Total  en- 
rolment 21,048  :  5,061  Moslems  and  15,987  Christians.  There  are  8  weekly 
nei^papers  in  Greek. 

Tne  law  courts  (reformed  in  1883)  consist  of  (1)  a  supreme  court  of  civil 
and  criminal  appeal ;  (2)  six  assize  courts,  having  unlimited  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion ;  (3)  six  district  courts,  having  limited  criminal  jurisdiction  and  unlimited 
civil  jurisdiction ;  (4)  six  magisterial  courts  with  summary  jurisdiction ;  (5) 
ten  village  judges*  courts.  In  all,  except  supreme  court,  native  (Christian  and 
Mohammedan)  judges  take  part  In  the  year  1898-99  the  number  of  ofifences 
was 4,584  ;  in  1899-1900,  5,831  ;  serious  crime,  however,  is  decreasing;  in 
1896-96  there  were  55  murders  or  attempts  to  murder;  in  1899-1900,  14. 
The  number  of  persons  committed  to  prison  in  1898-99  was  3,984  ;  in  1899- 
1900,  3,982.  The  police  force  when  at  full  strength  consists  of  about  700  men. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  five  years,  ended  March  31,  were  : — 


- 

1897.M 

1898-99 

1899-1900            1900-01 

1901-02 

Revenue 
Expenditure . 

£ 
190,525 
132,130 

£ 
210,284 
132,973 

£                     £ 
200,638        215,268 
134,682        135,388 

£ 
198,070 
135,825 

Bevenue  is  derived  chiefly  from  tithes  (in  kind)  on  the  principal  products 
of  the  island,  taxes  on  immovable  property  and  trade  profits,  mihtary  exemp- 
tion tax,  sheep,  goat,  and  pig  tax,  customs  duties,  excise,  stamps,  and  court 
fees,  and  a  salt  monopoly.  Customs  revenue  1898-99,  28,9432.  ;  1899-1900, 
30,5711.  ;  1900-01,  31,6092.  ;  1901-02,  32,9222. 

In  1898  there  was  no  public  debt,  but  in  1899  an  advance  of  314,0002.  by 
the  British  Government  for  harbour,  railways,  and  irrigation  was  authorised. 
A  sum  of  92,8002.  is  payable  annually  to  the  Sublime  Porte  under  the  conven- 
tion of  1878.  Annual  grant  from  imperial  funds  to  revenue,  1897-98, 
40,0002.  ;  1898-99,  33,0002.  ;  1899-1900,  13,0002.  ;  1900-1901,  32,0002.  ; 
1901-02,  16,0002. 

Cypms  is  essentially  agriculturaL  Chief  products:  wheat,  53,973  tons 
in  1899;  bailey,  61,010  tons  ;  olives,  3,423  tons;  cotton  (1898),  838  tons. 
Grapes  are  produced  in  large  quantities,  but  the  amount  cannot  be  stated. 
Other  products  are  carobs,  fniit,  linseed,  silk,  cheese,  wool,  hides.  In  1898 
there  were  62,174  horses,  mules,  and  asses,  47,242  cattle,  289,155  sheep,  and 
265,766  goats.  One-third  of  cultivable  land  under  cultivation.  Irrigation 
works  have  been  constructed  from  the  loan  of  60,0002.  granted  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  G3^p8um,  terra  umbra  and  marble  are  found  in  abundance  ; 
mining  for  copper  has  commenced.  Sponge  fishery  yields  sponges  valued 
at  between  20,0002.  and  30,0002.  per  annum,  but  the  coasts  are  not  fished 
by  natives  of  the  island.  r^r^r^^]^ 
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The  commerce,   exclusive  of  specie,  and  the  shipping  for  five  calendar 
years  were : — . 


- 

1897 

£ 
263,346 
264,802 

702,510 

1898 

1899 

£ 

289,962 
264,851 

618,600 

1900 

1901 

Imports 
Exports 

Shipping  entered 
and  cleared  (tons) 

288,258 
243,687 

669,617 

£ 
289,874 
338,371 

509,826 

£ 
364,092 
311,130 

666,668 

The  import  value  is  that  at  the  port  of  arrival,  and  includes  cost,  freight,  and  other 
charges ;  the  export  value  is  that  at  the  port  of  shipment  when  the  goods  are  ready  for 
exportation.  Quantities  and  values  are  ascertained  from  declarations  by  importers  and 
exporters,  verified  in  the  case  of  dutiable  imports>by  actual  weighing  and  measuring.  The 
countries  of  origin  and  of  destination  of  goods  are  also  obtained  from  declarations  cheeked 
by  invoices  or  bills  of  lading  when  necessary. 

Imports  from  United  Kingdom,  inclusive  of  specie,  in  1897,  77,894Z.  ;  in 
1898,  86,705^.  ;  in  1899,  82,411^.  ;  in  1900,  83,040^.  ;  in  1901,  154,655^. 
Exports  to  United  Kingdom,  1897,  60,340Z.  ;  in  1898,  97,064/;  in  1899, 
66,682/.  ;  in  1900,  78,909/.  ;  in  1901,  122,629/. 

Chief  exports — Wheat,  barley,  carobs,  wine,  cotton,  raisins,  silk  oocoons, 
hides  and  skins,  wool,  cheese,  vetches,  animals,  fruit  and  vegetables.  The  prin- 
cipal imports  are — Cotton  and  woollen  manufactures,  tobacco,  groceries,  rices, 
iron,  leather,  petroleum,  timber,  sugar,  soap,  and  copper  manufactures. 

According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  the  imports  into  the  United 
Kingdom  from  Cyprus,  and  the  exports  of  home  produce  fi-om  the  United 
Kingdom  to  Cypnis  in  five  years  were  to  the  following  amount : — 


1897 


1899 


1900 


1901 


£        \         £        \         £        \ 
Imports  into  U.K.  from  I  ' 

Cyprus     .         .         .     103,040    137,934     72,446 
Export  of  home    pro-  .  , 

duie  ^0  Cyprus         .       82,009      72,642     67,961    j       55,279 


&        I        £ 
110,286     111,174 
85,420 


The  chief  imports  from  Cyprus  in  1901  were  locust  beans,  92,064/. ;  barley, 
10,876/.  The  chief  British  exports  to  Cyprus  in  1901  were  cottons,  27,378/.; 
cotton  yam,  20,826/. ;  iron  and  copper  wrought  and  unwrought,  4,792/. 

In  1901,  1,298  vessels  of  282,441  tons  entered,  and  1,806  of  284,227  tons 
cleared  at  the  six  ports.  The  vessels  were  mostly  French,  British,  Turkish, 
Austrian  (mail),  or  Greek. 

Coins  current — English,  gold ;  Cyprus  silver ;  Cyprus  copper  piastres, 
half  piastre  and  quarter  piastre  pieces  (9  piastres = one  shillinff).  The 
Imperial  Ottoman  Bank  has  establishments  in  the  island.  Turkish  weights 
and  measures  current. 

About  628  miles  of  good  carriage  road,  240  miles  of  telegraph  lines  ;  cable 
connects  with  Alexandria  and  Syria.  Total  number  of  letters  (including 
postcards,  newspapers,  and  book-packets)  delivered  in  Cyprus,  1901-02  :  local, 
464,963  ;  received  from  abroad,  821,786  ;  posted  for  foreign  countries,  170,287. 

Books  of  Eeferenoe  oonoerning  Cyprus. 

Annual  Report  of  H.M.'s  High  Commissioner. 

Statistical  Abstract  for  the  Colonial  and  other  Possessions  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Annual.    London. 

Cohkam  (0.  D.),  An  Attempt  at  a  Bibliography  of  Cyprus.    4th  ed.    Nikosia,  1900. 
^ter  (ColonelX  Development  of  Cyprus,  and  Rambles  in  the  Islipi.    London,  1899. 
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Haekett  (J.),  History  of  the  Orthodox  Church  of  Cyprus.    London,  1901. 
HuUhbuon  (Sir  J.  T.).  A  Hftndbook  of  Cyprus.    London,  1901. 

Lang  (R.  H.),  Cyprus,  its  History,  Resources,  and  Future  Prospects.  8,  London,  1878. 
MaevUllan's  Guides :  The  Eastern  Mediterranean.    London,  1901. 
MaUoek  (W.  H.),  In  an  Enchanted  Island.    3.    London,  1889. 
MariH  (O.),  Travels  in  Cyprus.    [Translated  fW)m  the  ItalUn.]    Nicosia,  1896 
Palwia  di  Cetnola  (Luigi),  Cfyprus  :  its  Ancient  Cities,  Ac.    8.    London,  1877. 
BobUuan  (Phil),  Cyprus :  its  Physical,  Commercial,  Economical,  and  Social  Aspects.    8 
London,  1878. 

BUventon  (Mrs.  Scottl,  Our  Home  in  Cyprus.    8rd  ed.    8.    London,  1880. 
rUeteUi  (B.),  Prom  Cyprus  to  Zanzibar  by  the  Egyptian  Delta     London,  1900. 


HONG  Kona. 

Confltitntion  and  Goyemment. 

Tub  Crown  colony  of  Hong  Kong,  fonnerly  an  integral  part  of  China,  was 
ceded  to  Great  Britain .  in  January  1841 ;  the  cession  was  confirmed  by  the 
treaty  of  Nanking,  in  August  1842 ;  and  the  charter  bears  date  April  5, 
1843.  Hong  Kong  is  the  great  centre  for  British  commerce  with  China  and 
Japan,  and  a  military  and  naval  station  of  first-class  importance. 

The  administration  of  the  colony  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Governor,  aided  by 
an^Ezeentive  Council,  composed  of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  General  Officer 
Commanding  the  Troops,  the  Attorney-General,  the  Treasurer,  the  Harbour 
Ifaster,  and  the  Director  of  Public  Works,  (special  appointment),  and  two 
unofficial  members.  There  is  also  a  Legislative  Council,  presided  over  by  the 
Governor,  and  composed  of  the  General  Officer  Commanding  the  Troops,  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  the  Attomey-General,  the  Treasurer,  the  Director  of  Public 
Works,  the  Harbour  Master,  the  Captain-Superintendent  of  PoUce  (the  last  two 
being  special  appointments),  and  six  unofficial  members — viz.  four  nominated 
by  the  Crown  (two  of  whom  are  Chinese),  one  nominated  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  one  by  the  Justices  of  the  Peace. 

G<ypemor  qf  Hong  Kong.—^ir  Henry  A.  Blake,  G.C.M.G.  ;  formerly 
Governor  of  Jamaica.     Appointed  Governor  of  Hong  Kong,  1897. 

The  Governor  has  a  salary  of  5,000^.  sterling  per  annum. 

Area  and  Population. 

Hong  Kong  is  situated  off  the  south-eastern  coast  of  CHiina,  at  the  mouth 
cf  the  Canton  River,  about  40  miles  east  of  Macao,  and  90  miles  south  of 
Canton.  The  whole  of  Hong  Kong  island  forms  an  irregular  and  broken  ridge, 
stretching  nearly  east  and  west  about  11  miles,  its  breadth  from  2  to  5  miles,  and 
its  area  rather  more  than  29  square  miles,  that  is  a  third  larger  than  Guernsey. 
It  is  separated  from  the  mainland  of  China  by  a  narrow  strait,  known  as  the 
Lyeemoon  Pass,  which  does  not  exceed  half  a  mile  in  width.  The  opposite 
peninsula  of  Kowloon,  forming  part  of  the  mainland  of  China,  was  ceded  to 
Great  Britain  by  treaty  in  1861,  and  now  forms  part  of  Hong  Kong.  The  city  of 
Victoria  extends  for  upwards  of  four  miles  along  the  southern  shore  of  the 
beautiful  harbour.  In  view  of  requirements  for  the  defence  of  Hong  Kong  a 
convention  was  signed  at  Pekin  on  June  9, 1898,  leasing  to  Great  Britain  for  99 
years  from  July  1,  a  portion  of  Chinese  territory  including  the  port  of  Kowloon, 
and  land  further  inland,  mainly  agricultural,  together  with  the  waters  of  Mirs 
Bay  and  Deep  Bay  and  the  island  of  Lan-tao.  The  British  occupation  of  the 
new  territory  began  in«April,  1899.  Its  area  is  376  square  miles,  with  100,000 
inhabitants,  exclusively  Chinese.  A  survey  of  the  territory  is  being  executed 
and  rolls  of  crown  rents  compiled  ;  roads  (about  18  miles)  and  bridges  are  being 
constructed  ;  a  police  force  of  172  men  (27  European  and  105  Indian)  has  been 
established  ;  and  the  administration  of  justice  has  been  organised  (708  criminal 
accusations  in  1901).  The  local  revenue  chiefly  from  land  tax,  drink  and  other 
licenses)  in  1901  amounted  to  53,890  dollars,  and  the  expenditure  to  354,260 
dollars  (including  174,141  on  public  works  and  101,884  on  policc^^  t 
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The  population  of  Hong  Kong,  excluding  the  military  and  naval  establish 
ments,  was  as  follows  at  the  censns,  taken  in  1901 : — 


- 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Chinese 

European  and  American   . 
Other  foreigners 

Total       .... 

200,827 
8,841 
1,994 

74,216 

2,590 

937 

274,543 
6,481 
2,931 

206,162 

77,748 

283,905 

The  population  of  the  naval  and  military  establishments  was  5,597  and 
7,640,  respectively,  in  1901.  Of  the  coloured  population  in  1901,  1,458 
were  Indians,  and  283,263  Chinese,  largely  Cantonese  ;  about  one-third  of  the 
Chinese  are  British  subjects  by  birth.  Of  the  resident  white  population, 
exclusive  of  the  military,  police,  naval  establishment,  &c.,  almost  one-half 
are  Portuguese  by  origin,  and  only  one-third  English.  Kext  follow  natives 
of  Germanv,  the  United  States,  Spain,  France,  Italy,  and  Norway,  the 
remainder  being  divided  amouR  about  sixteen  nationalities.  A  coiisideiaole 
proportion  of  the  Indian  popuktion  are  included  in  the  military  and  police. 

The  births  and  deaths  for  the  last  five  years  were  as  follows : — 


Tear 

Births 

Deaths 
4,688 

Births 
per  1,000 

Deaths 
pcrl.OOO 

1897    . 

1,868 

5-50 

18*85 

1898    . 

1,206 

6,674 

4-70 

22-30 

1899    . 

1,182 

6,181 

4-36 

23-84 

1900    . 

939 

6.773 

3-57 

25-78 

1901     . 

1,088 

7,082 

8-6 

24  03 

There  is  a  constant  flow  of  emigration  and  immigration  from  and  to  China 
passing  through  Hong  Kong.  In  1898  the  number  of  Chinese  emimnts  was 
60,482,  and  of  immigrants  105,441  respectively  ;  in  1899,  61,075  and  110,448  ; 
in  1900,  83,643  and  121,322  ;  in  1901,  69,774  and  129,030. 

Instmotion. 

In  addition  to  Queen's  College  and  Belilios  Girls'  School  there  are  11 
other  Gevemment  schools  with  1,557  scholars  between  the  thirteen,  78 
schools  receiving  a  Government  grant,  with  3,197  scholars,  and  over  100 
private  schools  with  2,983  scholars.  The  total  number  of  scholars  in  April, 
1902,  was  thus  over  7,700.  The  net  expenditure  on  education  for  1901  was 
60,663  dollars;  for  1900,  50,035  dollars;  and  the  ratio  of  this  expenditure 
to  revenue,  excluding  land  sales,  was  about  1*78  per  cent,  for  1901  and  1*90 
for  1900.  There  are  also  a  police  school  (with  nearly  400  scholars)  and  a 
reformatoiy  industrial  school  (with  about  100  scholars).  The  whole  subject 
of  education  has  just  been  carefully  enquired  into  by  a  committee,  and  the 
matter  is  receiving  the  attention  of  the  Government. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

There  is  a  supreme  court,  a  police  magistrate's  court,  and  a  marine 
magistrate's  court.  There  were  1,348  civil  cases  before  the  supreme  court 
in  1901,  of  which  517  were  settled  or  withdrawn  before  trial  The  number  of 
criminal  convictions  before  the  supreme  court  in  1898  was  39  ;  1899,  77  ; 
1900,    73;  1901,    82;    before  the  police   magistrate's  court,  1898,  13,841*; 
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1889,  10,158;  1900,  14,081;  1901,  14,225.  The  daily  average  nmuber  of 
prisoners,  including  naval  and  militaiy  prisoners,  confined  in  the  gaol  was 
499  in  1901  as  compared  with  486  in  1900  and  434  in  1899.  There  were  884 
prisoners  convicted  from  the  new  territory.  On  December  31,  1901,  there 
were  191  convicts  in  gaol ;  1900,  141  ;  1899,  96.  2,845  persons  were 
admitted  to  gaol  for  offences  not  of  a  criminal  nature,  chiefly  for  offences 
under  the  opium  and  gambling  ordinances,  There  is  a  police  force  in  the 
colony  numbering  927  men,  of  whom  158  are  British,  366  Sikhs,  and  410 
Chinese. 

Finance. 

The  colony  has  paid  its  local  establishments  since  1855,  since  which  year 
i4  has  held  generally  a  surplus  of  revenue  over  and  above  its  fixed  expenditure. 

The  public  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  colony  were  as  follows  in  eacli 
of  the  last  five  years  : — 


Revenne 

Expenditure 

Tear 

PremluinR  from 

Extraordinary,  in- 

Ordinary 

Land  and  Water 
Account 

Ordinary 

cluding  Defensive 

Works  and  Water 

Account 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1897 

2,852,366 

334  548 

2.513,698 

127,716 

1898 

2,672,107 

246,050 

2,607,424 

234,381 

1899 

2,865,759 

744,383 

3,031,131 

131,660 

1900 

3,235,329 

967.257 

3,155,242 

473,205 

1901 

3,804,458 

409,434 

3,723,249 

388,473 

The  public  revenue  of  the  colony  is  derived  chiefly  from  land,  taxes, 
licences,  quarry  farm,  and  an  opii^n  monopoly,  which  together  more  than 
cover  the  expenses  of  administration.  A  large  portion  of  the  expenditure 
has  to  be  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  a  strong  police  force.  Expenditure 
on  establishments  in  1901,  1,724,001  dollars. 

Hong  Kong  has  a  public  debt,  amounting  to  841,800Z.  which  was  raised 
in  1887  and  1893  for  waterworks,  fortifications,  and  sanitation,  and  other 
public  works.  On  December  31,  1901,  the  a&sets  of  the  colony  exceeded 
its  liabilities  by  1,086,523  dollars.  Considerable  expenditure  is  about  to  be 
incurred  for  the  extension  of  existing  and  construction  of  new  waterworks 
necessary  to  meet  increasing  needs  of  the  population  aud  to  provide  against 
dronght.    The  sanitary  measures  to  keep  down  plague  lead  to  large  expenditure. 

Defence. 

There  is  an  Imperial  garrison  of  about  3,200  men.  The  contribution 
payable  to  the  Imperial  Government  towards  the  cost  of  the  garrison  (20  per 
cent,  of  rerenue,  exclusive  of  land  sales)  was  fixed  at  821,193  dollars  for 
1902  There  is  also  a  Volunteer  Corps  of  about  375  effective  members ; 
die  corps  is  being  reorganised.  The  cost  of  the  volunteers  was  about  50,000 
dollars  for  1901.  Hong  Konff  is  an  important  naval  station,  and  the  head- 
quarters of  the  China  Squadron.  There  are  usually  several  war-vessels 
present.  The  dockyard  is  being  extended  and  improved.  The  China  Squadron 
consists  of  abont  60  vessels  in  all. 

Commerce  and  Shipping. 

The  commercial  intercourse  of  Hong  Kong — virtually  a  pait  of  the  com- 
merce of  China — is  chiefly  with  Great  Britain,  India,  Australia,  the  United 
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States,  and  Germany,  Great  Britain  absorbing  about  one-half  of  the  total 
imports  and  exports.  Hong  Kong  is  a  free  port,  and,  having  no  custom 
house,  there  are  no  official  returns  of  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports 
of  the  colony  from  and  to  all  countries,  but  only  mercantile  estimates, 
according  to  which  the  imports  average  four,  and  the  exports  two  millions 
sterling.  Hong  Kong  is  the  centre  of  trade  in  many  kinds  of  goods.  Among 
the  principal  are  opium,  sugar  and  flour,  salt,  earthenware,  oU,  amber, 
cotton  and  cotton  goods,  sandal  wood,  rice,  coal,  timber,  hemp,  bulk  and 
case  oil  (kerosene),  ivonr,  betel,  vegetables,  live  stock,  granite,  kc  The 
Chinese  tea  and  silk  traoe  is  largely  m  the  hands  of  Hong  Kong  firms. 

The  amount  of  the  commercial  intercourse  between  Hong  Kong  and  the 
United  Kingdom  (Board  of  Trade  returns)  is  shown  In  the  fouowing  table  for 
five  years : — 


- 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

Imports  into  Ot  Britain 
fh>ia  Hong  Kong  .    . 

Exports ofBritlih  Pro- 
dnce  to  Hong  Kong  . 

£ 

606,814 

1,975,374 

£ 
726,637 
2,225,115 

£ 
883,126 
2,688,600 

£ 
1,066,048 
2,762,882 

£ 
602,841 
2,612,725 

The  principal  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  Hong  Kong  and  exports  from 
Great  Britain  to  Hong  Kong  have  been  as  follows  in  nve  years : — 


- 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

Imports  into  Gt. 
^tain: 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Tea 

92,248 

80,821 

112,837 

70,427 

61,071 

SUk,  aU  sorts . 

157,694 

134,647 

199,814 

218,849 

168,497 

Hemp     . 

47,201 

270,990 

333,138 

436,697 

186,588 

Drugs     . 

45,629 

20,479 

22,294 

31,841 

47,098 

Exports  from  Gt 
Britain : 

Cottons,  yams. 

1,142,908 

1,224,158 

1,468,984 

1.380,745 

1,878,186 

Woollens 

189,684 

210,618 

229,987 

268,990 

196,920 

Iron 

181,088 

208,584 

231,581 

305,949 

227,890 

Machinery 

24,888 

77,068 

117,130 

103,304 

85,280 

Ssr:    : 

85,801 

25,684 

59,454 

55,668 

64,502 

28,855 

50,624 

26,710 

106,455 

57,908 

The  registered  shipping  (Dec.,  1901)  consists  of  20  sailing  vessels  of 
6,813  tons  and  49  steamers  of  29,543  tons  ;  total  tonnage,  36,356.  In  1900, 
5,473  vessels  of  7,021,982  tons  entered  at  ports  in  Hong  Kong.  In  1901, 
5,409  vessels  of  7,301,119  tons  entered,  being  an  increase  on  1900  of  279,187 
tons.  Besides  these,  in  1901,  17,736  junks  of  1,631,272  tons  arrived.  The 
number  of  fishing  and  other  boats  frequenting  the  harbour  and  bays  of  Hon^ 
Kong  in  1901  may  be  estimated  at  8,000.  The  number  of  rowing  boats,  ^., 
licensed  in  1901  to  ply  for  hire  within  the  waters  of  the  Colony  was  2,865. 
The  number  of  cai^o  boats,  lighters,  and  other  boats  licensed  for  1901  am 
2,258.     The  number  of  steam-kunphes  licensed  for  1901  was  122. 

24,687  vessels,  including  17,736  junks,  representing  altogether  over  9 
million  tons,  entered  the  ports  of  the  colony  in  1901,  and  24,598  vessels,  in- 
eluding  17,668  junks,  and  representing  nearly  9  million  tons,  cleaijedin  1901. 
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Hong  Koug  is  provided  with  excellent  dock  accommodation  which  is  being 
extended,  and  there  is  every  facility  for  repairing  and  refitting  vessels. 

Honey  and  Credit. 

The  principal  banking  institutions  in  the  Colony  are  the  Hong  Kong  and 
Shanghai  Banking  Corporation,  the  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia  and 
China,  and  the  National  Bank  of  China. 

The  value  of  Bank  notes  in  circulation  in  1900  was  10,380,538  dollars  ; 
in  December,  1901,  11,988,195  dollars,  as  compared  with  4,114,787  dollars 
in  1884 ;  specie  in  reserve  in  1900,  6,750,000  dollars ;  1901,  6,750,000 
dollars,  as  compared  with  1,810,088  dollars  in  1884.  The  approximate 
amount  of  coin  m  circulation  up  to  December  31,  1900,  was: — Hong  Kong 
dollars  and  half-dollars  struck  at  Hong  Kong  Mint,  1,421,487  dollars ;  Hong 
Kong  silver  and  copper  subsidiary  coins,  33,271,125  dollars. 

The  average  price  of  silver  for  1901  was  27 '226(;{.  per  ounce  and  the  average 
rate  of  exchange  on  demand  was  Is.  11  AOOSd 

Honey,  Weights,  and  Heasures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  in  use  at  Hong  Kong,  and  the  British 
equivalents,  are : — 

The  Mexican  Dollar  =      100  Cent. 

„    British        „       =       „      ,, 

„    Chinese  Tael      =        10  Mace. 
100  CaTidareens         =  1,000  Cash   =  about  Zs.  id. 
Hong  Kong  50,  20,  10,  and  5  cent,  pieces,  imported  from  England.    One 
cent,  pieces  (copper),  and  the  Mil  or  CuMh  (copper). 

The  Tael =      1}  oz.  avoirdupois. 

„    Pieul =  133*  lbs. 

„    OaUy =      U    „ 

„    Chek =     14|  inches. 

,,    Cheung =     12^  feet. 

Besides  the  above  weights  and  measures  of  China,  those  of  Great  Britain 
are  in  general  use  in  the  colony. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Eeference  concerning 
Hong  Kong. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Annual  Report  on  tJte  Blue  Book  of  Hong  Kong.    London. 

Blue  Book.    AnnuaL    Hong  Kong. 

Colonial  OfRce  List.    AnnuaL    London. 

Convention  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  China  respecting  Extension  of  Hong 
Kong  Territory.    Treaty  Series,  No.  16.    1898.    London,  1898. 

Oovemment  Qazette.    Published  weekly  on  Fridays. 

Reports  on  the  New  Territory  ;  on  Bubonic  Plague ;  on  Naval  Yard  Extension.  London. 

Statistical  Abstract  for  the  several  Colonial  and  other  Possessions  of  the  United 
Kingdom.     AnnuaL    London. 

Annnal  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
Brttiah  Possessions.    Imp.  4.    London. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Chalwters  (R.),  A  History  of  Currency  in  the  British  Colonies.    London,  1898. 

Dtfimyf  (N.  B.)  and  Mayer$  (W.  T.),  China  and  Japan  :  a  Complete  Otiide  to  the  Open 
Ports  of  those  Countries ;  together  witii  Peking,  Teddo,  Hong  Kong,  and  Macao.  8.  Lon- 
don, 1867. 

JBiUl  (E.  J.),  Europe  in  China.    {A  History  of  Hong  Kong.]    London,  1896. 

Kjf$Ke  (J.  W.  Norton),  History  of  the  Laws  and  Courts  of  Hong  Kong.    London,  1899. 

Legff^  (W*)*  Ouide  to  Hong  Kong.    Hong  Kong,  1893. 

8k€rUhlp  (S.  B.  J.).  Our  Island.    Hong  Kong.  1898. 

Topography  of  China  and  Neighbouring  States,  with  Degrees  of  Longitude  and  Latitude. 
8.     Hong  Kong,  1864.  
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IiroiA  AND  DEPENDENCIES. 
India,  as  defined  by  Parliament  (52  and  53  Vict.  c.  63,  s.  18), 
comprises  all  that  part  of  the  great  Indian  peninsula  which  is 
directly  or  indirectly  under  British  rule.  In  a  popular  sense  it 
includes  also  certain  countries  such  as  Nepal,  which  are  beyond 
that  area,  but  which  are  under  the  control  or  protection  of  the 
Governor-General.  These  countries  will  be  found  included  in  the 
second  part  of  the  Yeab-Book  among  Foreign  Countries.  The 
term  British  India  includes  only  the  districts  under  direct  British 
administration,  and  does  not  include  native  States.  The  term  is 
so  used,  unless  otherwise  stated,  in  the  tables,  drc,  that  follow. 
The  symbol  Kx.  stands  for  ten  rupees.  Bx.  1  =  Es.  1 0. 

Oovemment  and  Constitution. 

The  present  form  of  government  of  the  Indian  empire  is 
established  by  the  Government  of  India  Act,  1858  (21  <fe  22  Yict. 
cap.  106),  which  received  the  Royal  assent  on  August  2, 1858.  By 
this  Act,  all  the  territories  theretofore  under  the  government  of 
the  East  India  Company  are  vested  in  His  Majesty,  and  all  its 
powers  are  exercised  in  his  name ;  all  territorial  and  other 
revenues,  and  all  tributes  and  other  payments,  are  likewise 
received  in  his  name,  and  disposed  of  for  the  purposes  of  the 
government  of  India  alona 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  is  invested  with  all  the 
powers  formerly  exercised  by  the  Company  or  by  the  Board  of 
Control.  Under  the  Royal  Titles  Act,  1876  (39  &  40  Vict.  cap. 
10),  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  has  the  additional 
title  of  Emperor  of  India. 

The  administration  of  the  Indian  Empire  in  England  is 
entrusted  to  a  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  assisted  by  a  Council 
of  not  less  than  ten  members,  vacancies  in  which  are  filled  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India.  At  least  nine  members  of  the 
Council  must  be  persons  who  have  served  or  resided  ten  years 
in  India,  and  have  not  left  India  more  than  ten  years  previous 
to  the  date  of  their  appointment.  The  office  is  held  for  a  term 
of  ten  years ;  but  a  member  may  be  removed  upon  an  address 
from  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  may  for  special  reasons  reappoint  a  member  of  the  Council 
for  a  further  term  of  five  years.  No  member  can  sit  in 
Parliament. 

The  duties  of  the  Council,  which  has  no  initiative  authority, 
are,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  to 
conduct  the  business  transacted  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  rela- 
tion to  the  government  of  India.     Moreover,  by  the  Act  of  1858, 
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the  expenditure  of  the  revenues  of  India,  both  in  India  and  else- 
where, is  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
Council,  and  no  gi*ant  or  appropriation  of  any  part  of  such 
revenues  can  be  made  without  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of 
votes  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council.  In  dealing,  however,  with 
questions  affecting  the  relations  of  the  Government  with  foreign 
powers,  in  making  peace  and  war,  in  prescribing  the  policy  of  the 
Government  towards  native  States,  and  generally  in  matters 
where  secrecy  is  necessary,  the  Secretary  of  State  acts  on  his  own 
authority.  The  Secretary  has  to  divide  the  Council  into  com- 
mittees, and  to  regulate  the  transaction  of  business.  At  least 
one  meeting  must  be  held  every  week,  at  which  not  less  than 
&ye  members  shall  be  present. 

The  supreme  executive  authority  in  India  is  vested  in  the 
Governor-General  in  Council,  often  styled  the  Government  of 
India.  The  Governor-General,  who  since  1868  has  also  been 
Viceroy,  is  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  usually  holds  office  for 
five  years. 

Governor-General  of  India.  —  The  Right  '  Hon.  George 
Nathaniel  Cui'zon,  Baron  Curzon  of  Kedlestony  eldest  son  of 
Lord  Scarsdale ;  bom  January  11,  1859  ;  educated  at  Eton  and 
Oxford ;  M.P.  for  the  Southport  Division  of  Lancashire, 
1886-98;  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  India,  1891-92;  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  1895-98  ;  Privy  Coun- 
cillor, 1895 ;  raised  to  Peerage,  October,  1898.  Appointed 
Governor-General  in  succession  to  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  September, 
1898. 

The  salary  of  the  Governor-General  is  Rx.  25,080  a  year. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Governors-General  of  India,  with 
the  dates  of  their  assumption  of  office  : — 


Warren  Hastings  .  .  .  1774 
Sir  Jolin  Macpnerson  .  .1785 
Earl  (Marquis)  Cornwallis .  .  1786 
Sir  John  Shore  (Lord  Teign- 

mouth) 1793 

Marquis  Wellesley  .  .  .  1798 
Marquis  ComwaUis  .  .  .  1805 
Sir  Geo.  H.  Barlow  .  .  .  1805 
EarlofMinto  ....  1807 
Earl  of  Moira  (Marquis  of  Has- 
tings)     1813 

Earl  of  Amherst  .  .  .1823 
Lord  W,  C.  Bentinck  .  .  1828 
Lord  Auckland  .        .        .1836 


Lord  Ellenborough  .  .  .  1842 
Sir  H.  (Lord)  Hardinge  .  .  1844 
Earl  (Marquis)  of  Dalhousie  .  1848 
Lord  C!anning ....  1856 
Earl  of  Elgin    .  .        .  1862 

Sir  John  (Lord)  Lawrence  .  1864 
Earl  of  Mayo  ....  1869 
Lord  (Earl  of)  Northbrook  1872 

Lord  (Earl)  Lytton  .  .  .  1876 
Marquis  of  Ripon  .  .  .  1880 
Earl  (Marquis)  of  Dufferin  .  1884 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne  .  .  1888 
Earl  of  Elgin  ....  1894 
Lord  ()urzon  of  Kedleston         .  1899 


Until  1834  these  were  Governors-General  of  Fort  William  in  Bengal,  not 
of  India. 

The  Oouncil  of  the  Governor-General  consists  at  present  of  five  ordinary 
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members,  besides  the  Commander-in-Chief  who  may  be,  and  in  practice  always 
is,  appointed  an  extraordinary  member.  The  ordinary  members  are  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  and  usually  hold  office  for  five  years.  The  work  of  the 
Governor-General  in  Council  is  distributed  among  seven  lepartments — Home, 
Foreign,  Finance,  Military,  Public  Works,  Revenue  and  Agriculture, 
Legislative.  At  the  head  of  each  is  one  of  the  secretaries  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  and  each,  except  the  Foreign  Department,  which  is  under  the 
immediate  superintendence  of  the  Governor-General,  is  assigned  to  the  special 
care  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  Council 

For  legislative  purposes  the  Govemor-GeneraVs  Council  is  expanded  into  a 
legislative  council  by  the  addition  of  sixteen  additional  memoers  who  are 
nominated  by  the  Viceroy  in  accordance  with  the  recent  regulations  under 
the  Indian  Councils  Act,  1892.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  is  aSo  an  additional 
member  when  the  Council  sits  within  his  province.  This  Council  has  power, 
subject  to  certain  restrictions,  to  make  laws  for  all  persons  within  Britidi 
India,  for  all  British  subjects  within  the  Native  States,  and  for  all  native 
Indian  subjects  of  the  Queen  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  proceedings  in 
the  Legislative  Council  are  public. 

For  purpoMses  of  administration  India  is  divided  into  eight  great  provinces, 
with  the  addition  of  a  few  minor  charges. 

The  Provinces  (with  the  head  of  the  administration  in  each)  are  : — 

Madras  :  Governor,  Lord  Ampthill,  G.C.I.E.  (1900) ;  salary,  Its.  120,000 
a  year.  . 

Bombay :  Oovemm-,  Lord  Northcote,  G.C.I.E.  (1900) ;  Rs.  120,000. 

Bengal:  LUtU.'Oovcmor,  ;  Rs.  100,000. 

United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh  :  LieiU.-Ghvemor,  Sir  J.  J.  D.  La 
Touche,  K.C.S.L  (1901) ;  salary,  Rs.  100,000. 

The  Punjab:  Lumt. 'Governor,  Sir  C.  M.  Rivaz,  K. C.S.I.  (1902);  Rs.  100,000. 

Burma:  Lieut. -Governor,  H.  S.  Barnes,  C.S.I.  ;  Rs.  100,000. 

Assam :  Chi^ Commissioner,  J.  B.  Fuller,  C.S.  I.,  C. I.  E. ;  Rs.  60,000. 

Central  Provinces:  Chi^  Coinmieaioner,  A.  H.  L.  Finser,  C.S.I.  ; 
on  deputation  to  the  Police  Commission  ;  officiating  do.,  J.  P.  Hewitt,  Esq., 
C.S.L,  CLE.  ;R8.  60,000. 

The  minor  charges  are  Coorg,  Ajmer-Mem^ara,  British  Baluchistan,  and 
the  Andaman  Islancb,  each  under  a  Chief  Commissioner. 

On  November  9,  1901,  the  administration  of  the  new  North- Western 
Frontier  Province  was  inaugurated  at  Peshawar.  The  ProviDce  consists 
of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Hazara  district  and  the  four  tmns-Indus 
districts  of  the  Punjab,  viz.  : — Peshawar,  Kohat,  Bannu,  and  Dcra  Ismail 
with  the  tribal  country  beyond  their  limits  and  the  existing  agencies  of  Dir, 
Swat,  Chitral,  the  Khyber,  the  Kurram,  Tochi,  and  Wana.     It  is  under  an 

Agent  to  the  Oovernor-Oeneral :  Lt -Colonel  H.  A.  Deane,  C.S.I.  (1901). 

The  Governors  of  Madras  and  Bombay  are  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and 
each  of  them  has  an  executive  council,  consisting  of  two  members  of  the 
Indian  Civil  Service,  appointed  by  the  Crown. 

The  Lieutenant-Governors  are  appointed  by  the  Governor-General,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Crown. 

The  Chief  Commissioners  are  appointed  by  the  Governor-General  in  Council 

The  Governors  of  Madras  and  Bombay  and  the  four  Lieutenant-Governors 
each  have  legislative  councils  of  their  own,  councils  having  been  constituted 
for  the  Puniab  and  Burma  in  1898. 

Although  all  the  provinces  are  under  the  control  of  the  Government  of 
India,  they  enjoy  much  administrative  independence  varying  with  their 
importance.  Each  province  is  usually  broken  into  divisions  under 
Commissioners,  and  tnen  divided  into  districts,  whichiprm  the  units  of 
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administration.  At  the  head  of  each  district  is  an  executive  officer  (collector- 
magistrate,  or  deputy-commissioner),  who  has  entire  control  of  the  district, 
and  is  responsible  to  the  governor  of  the  province.  Subordinate  to  the  magis- 
&ate  (in  most  districts)  there  are  a  joint  magistrate,  an  assistant-magistrate, 
and  one  or  more  deputy-collectors  and  other  officials.  In  some  cases  the 
magistrate-collector  is  also  judge,  while  in  others  the  two  functions  are 
e^Mrate.  There  are  about  245  of  such  districts  in  British  India.  In  the 
accompanying  census  tables,  Bombay,  Bladras,  Calcutta,  Rangoon,  and  Aden, 
have  each  been  reckoned  as  a  District ;  bringing  the  total  to  250. 

India,  in  its  widest  sense,  includes  Bntish  India  and  the  Native 
States ;  the  former  is  under  the  direct  control  in  aU  respects  of  British 
offidals.  The  control  which  the  Supreme  Government  exercises  over  the 
Native  States  varies  in  degree ;  but  they  are  aU  eovemed  by  the  native 
princes,  ministers  or  councils  with  the  help  and  under  the  advice  of  a  resi- 
dent, or  agent,  in  political  charge  either  of  a  single  State  or  a  group  of  States. 
The  chiefis  have  no  right  to  make  war  or  peace,  or  to  send  ambassadors  to  each 
other  or  to  external  States ;  they  are  not  permitted  to  maintain  a  military 
force  above  a  certain  specified  limit ;  no  European  is  allowed  to  reside  at  any 
of  their  courts  without  special  sanction ;  ana  the  Supreme  Government  can 
exercise  the  right  of  deposing  a  chief  in  case  of  misgovemment  Within  these 
limits  the  more  important  chiefs  possess  sovereign  authority  in  their  own 
territories.  Some  of  them  are  required  to  pay  an  annual  tribute ;  with  others 
this  is  nominal,  or  not  demanded. 

Local  Goyekniient. 

There  were,  in  March  1900,  764  municipal  towns,  with  a  population  of 
16,510,021.  The  municipal  bodies  have  the  care  of  ike  roads,  water  supply, 
drains,  markets,  and  sanitetion  ;  they  impose  taxes,  enact  bve-laws,  make  im- 
provements, and  spend  money,  but  the  sanction  of  the  Provincial  Government 
18  necessary  in  eadi  case  before  new  taxes  can  be  levied  or  new  bye-laws  can 
be  brought  into  force  By  the  Local  Self-Govemment  Acts  of  1882-84,  the 
elective  principle  has  been  extended,  in  a  large  or  small  measure,  all  over 
India,  in  all  larger  towns,  and  in  many  of  the  smaller  towns,  the  majority 
of  members  of  committees  are  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  everywhere  the 
majority  of  town  committees  consists  of  natives,  and  in  many  committees  all 
the  members  are  natives.  For  rural  tracts,  except  in  Burma  and  Coorg,  there 
are  district  and  local  boards,  which  are  in  charge  of  roads,  district  schools,  and 
bospitals. 

Area  and  Population. 
I.  Progress  and  Prssbnt  Position  of  the  Population. 

The  foUowing  synoptical  table  gives  the  estimated  population 
and  area  in  square  miles  for  six  successive  decennial  periods. 
The  population  is  in  millions  and  two  decimals. 


Brtltsh  Territory. 

1 

Area 

1    fPopoIsUon 

178-60 

196-00 

.        195-84 

Year     | 

1881     1 
1891     ' 
1901 

Area 

875,186 

964,993 

1,087,249 

Population 

1851 
1861 
1871     : 

776,000 
856,000 
860,000 

198-86 
^21  17 
231-90 
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The  subjoined  tables  embody  the  leading  details  of  the  returns  of  the 
census  taken  February  26,  1891,  and  of  the  returns  of  the  census  taken 
March  15,  1901  :— 


British  Provinces 

Area  in 
square  miles 

81,160 
87,390 
68,188 

Population 
in  1891 

Population 
in  1901 

Increase  or 
DeereoM 
1891-1901 

Pop.  per 

sq.  mile 

1901     1 

1 

Burma  :— 
Ijower 
Upper 
Eastern     . 

Total  Burma 

Assam  .... 

Bengal  :— 
Bengal      . 
Behar        .        .       . 
Oriasa 
Chot4  Nagpur  . 

Total  Bengal     . 

United  Provinces  :— 
Agra.       .       .        . 
Oudh.        .       .       . 

Total    United    Pro- 
vinces 

AJmere-Merwara . 

Punjab 

North- West     Frontier 

Province  . 
Baluchistan  (British) . 

Bombay  (Presidency):  — 
Bombay    . 
Bind  .... 
Aden 

Total  Bombay  . 

Centnl  Provinces 
Berir    .... 
Coorg    .... 
Madras 

Andanians   and   Nico- 
bars  .       .       .       . 

Total  Provinces 

1 

4,408,466 
}  3,813,687 

5.389,897 
f  8,849,833\ 
\  1,250,894/ 

981,431 
1,787,140 

236,738 
56,243 

70.184 
44,197 
9,841 
26,963 

151,186 

88,198 
23,966 

7,722,053 
6,477,802 

88,277,318 
24,898,604 
4,047,352 
4,628,792 

10,490,624 
6,126,348 

41,259,982 
24,241,805 
4,848,150 
4,900,429 

2,768,571 
649,041 

2,982,669 

295,798 
271,637 

44 

109 

588 
548 
441 
182 

71,346,961 

84,258,960 
12,650,831 

74,744,866 

84,858,706 
12,888,077 

3,397,905 

604,745 
182,246 

494 

-   1 

531       ' 

107,164 

2,711 
97,209 

10,466 
45,804 

75,918 

47,066 

80 

123,064 

86,459 

17,710 

1,682 

141,726 

3,188- 

46,904,791 

542,858 
19,009,348 

1,857,504 

15,959,136 

2,876.100 

44,079 

18,878,314 

10,784,294 

2,897,491 

178,055 

35,630,440 

16,609 

47,691,782 

476,912 
20,330,389 

2,125,480 
308,246 

15,304,677 

3,210,910 

43,974 

786,991 
267,976 

'OS 

445 

176 
909 

129 
6 

68 

18,559,561 

9,876,646 

2,764,016 

180,607 

38,209,436 

24,649 

3tS,753 

7,652 
2,578,996 

9,040 
10,659,992 

151 

114 
155 
114 
269 

8 

1,087,249 

221,289,616 

281,899,697 

213 

In  1891  the  population  consisted  of  112,573,612  males  and  108,665.903 
females ;  m  1901,  of  117,804,942  males  and  114,094,566  females. 
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The  Berare  are  only  provisionally  under  British  administration, 
was  restored  to  the  Native  Government  in  March  1881. 


Mysore 


Besides  the  provinces  of  India  under  direct  British  administration, 
ihere  are,  more  or  less  under  the  control  of  the  Indian  Government,  a 
nmnber  of  feudatory  or  Native  States,  covering  an  extent  of  679,893 
English  square  miles,  with  62,462,000  inhabitants.  They  are,  according  to  the 
census  of  1891  and  1901  :— 


States 

Area  in 

Population 

Population 

Increase  or 

Pop.  per 

or  Agency 

square  milea 

1891 

1901 

Deereau 
1891-1901 

sq.  mile 
1901 

Haidarabad 

82,698 

11,537,040 

11,141,142 

896,898 

134 

Baroda     . 

8,099 

2,415,396  , 

1,952,692 

46^,704 

241 

Mysore 

29,444 

4,943,604 

6,539,399 

595,795 

192 

Kashmir  . 

80,900 

2,543,952  ' 

2,905,578 

861,026 

35 

Rajpntdna 

127,641 

11,990,504 

9,728,301 

2,967,203 

76 

Central  India   . 

78,772 

10,318.812 

8,628,781 

1,690,081 

109 

Bombay  States. 

65,761 

8,082,107 

6,908,648 

1,178,469 

106 

Madras  States  . 

9,969 

3,700,622 

4,188,086 

487,464 

420 

Central  Provinces 

1 

States   . 

29,435 

2,160,511 

1,996,383 

164je8 

68 

Bengal  States   . 

38,652 

3,326,837 

3,748,644 

421,707 

97 

U.P.  States      . 

6,079 

792,491 

802,097 

9,606 

158 

Punjab  States  . 

36,532 

4,263,280 

4,424,398 

161,118 

121 

Baluchistan      .  ' 

86,511 

— 



— 

— 

Total  States      .  1 

679,393 

66,075,166 

62,461,649 

8,618,607 

92 

Total  India 

1,766,642 

287,814,671 

294,361,056  . 

7,046,386 

167 

The  following  are  further  details  concerning  the  larger  Native  States :- 


SUtes 

Area  in 
square 
miles 

Population  i 
1901 

11,141,142 
1,952,692 
6,639,399 
2,905,578 

69,014 

1,250,894 

,    Estimated 
Oross 
Revenue 
Rs. 

Reigning  Family 

Haidar&bdd 

Baroda 

Mysore 

Sikkim 
Burma  States 

82,698 

8,099 

29,444 

80,900 

2,818 

68,188 

38,194,400 

12,600,000 

21,731,032 

6,937,000 

103,906 

1,217,798 

Sunni,  M. 
Mahrdthi  (Hindu) 
Kshatriya  (Hindu) 
Dogia  Rajput 

(Hindu) 
Tibetan  by  descent 

(Buddhist) 
Do. 

MsMnhammadan.  ^  For  aouie  States  the  figures  are  not^final. 
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States 


R^putana  States : 
UdaipuT  (Me war) 

Jodhpur  (Marwar) 

Bikaner 

Jaipur  (including 
feudatories) 

Bhartpur  . 
Dholpur  . 
Alwar 

Jhalawar    . 

Tonk . 
Kota 

Central  India  Slates : 
Indore 
Rewa. 


Bhonal 
Qwalio] 


Bombay  States 

Cutch 

Eolhapur  (includ- 
ing dependent 
chiefs)     . 

Ehairpur  (Sind) . 


Madras  States : 
Travancore 
Cochin 

Central  Prov.  States : 
Bastar 

Bengal  SUtes : 
Kuch  Behar 

Hill  Tipperah     . 


N.W.P.  States: 
Rampur     .        .  i        899 
Garhwal  (Tehri)         4,180   , 


Area  in 
square 
miles 


12,763 

34,963 

23,811 

15,579 

1,982 
1,155 
3,141 

810 

1,114 
5,684 

8,076 
12,676 

6,997 
25,041 

6,600 


2,855 
6,109 


Population  i 
1901 


13,002 

1,807 
4,086 


1,030,212 

1,985,565 

584,627 

2,658,666 

626,665 
270,973 
828,487 

90,175 

143,330 
544,879 

1,141,1842 
1,509,454" 

963,610  « 
2,933,001 

487,374 


910,175 
199,565 


7,091    I     2,952,157 
1,862  812,025 


Estimated 

Gross 

Revenue 

Rx. 


306,544 

566,974 
173,325 


533,212 
268,885 


Reigning  Family 


2,500,000    Sisodiza   RAjput 

(Hindu) 
4,134,000    RathorR^put 

(Hindu) 
2,000,000    RathorRdjput 

(Hindu) 
6,884,098    Kachhwaha'Rajput 

(Hindu)  ' 
3,654,827    JAt( Hindu) 
998,663    Jdt  (Hindu) 
2,708,000    Nanika  Rajput 

(Hindu)  , 

500,000    Jhala  R^'put 
I      (Hindu) 
1,500,000    Pathan,  M. 
2,813,000  \  Hara  Rijput  ! 

(Hindu) 

7,000,000    MahrdttA  (Hindu) ! 
1,800,000    Baghel  Rajput 

(Hindu) 
4,000,000    Afghan,  M, 
13,779,232  ;  MiOirattd  (Hindn; 

3,200,000    Jadeja  Rigput         | 
(Hindu) 


4,172,610 
1,194,843 


9,427,000 
2,150,000 


278,674 

1,741,576 
684,750 


19,61,546 
300,000 


Kshatriya  (Hindu) 
Talpur,  M, 


Kshatriya  (Hindu) 
Do.  (Do.) 


Rajput  (Hindu) 

Kshatriya 

(Brahms) 
Kshatriya  (Hindu) 

Pathan  if. 
Kshatriya  (Hindu) 


Jf=Mub*mmaaan.      i  For  sotye  SUl^  the  figures  are  not  final,    a  PopulaUon  In  1891. 
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SUtes 

Area  in 
square 
miles 

Population 
1901 

Bstiuiated 

Gross 

Revenue 

Rx. 

Reigning  Family 

Punjab  SUtes : 

Patiila       . 

5,412 

1,596,692 

60,97,342 

Sidhu  J  at  alias 
Phulkian 

Bahawulpar 

15,000 

720,877 

23,63,854 

Daadputra 

Jlnd  . 

1,269 

282,003 

11,50,000 

Sidhu  Jat  alias 
Phulkian 

Nabha 

928 

297,949 

12,21,313 

Sidhu  JAt   (do.) 

Kapiirthala 

630 

314,351 

20,00,000 

Ahluwalia 

Mandi 

1,200 

174,045 

4,00,000 

Rdjput 

Sirmnr  (Ndhan) . 

1,198 

135,687 

512,000 

R^put 
Pathan 

Mdler  Eotla        . 

167 

77,506 

451,000 

Farldkot    . 

642 

124,912 

300,000 

Sidhu  Jat  alias 
Barar  Brans 

Chamba 

8,216 

127,834 

350,000 

Rajput 

Snket 

420 

54,676 

74,145 

R^put 

Kalsia 

168 

67,181 

195,888 

Jat 

The  following  table  shows,  in  millions,  the  civil  condition  of  the  population. 
India,  British  territory  and  native  States,  so  far  as  was  ascertained  by  the 


census  of  1891  :— 


Unmarried. 


I 
Married.     ,    Widowed. 


Not  thus 
enumerated. 


Total. 


Males    . 
Females 


65-1 
48*6 


62  1 
62*4 


6-4 
22-7 


18-1  146-7 

11-8       !       140-5 


Total  Population  India 287*2 


Of  the  population  of  the  Native  States  in  1901,  32,146,882  were  males, 
and  30,314,667  were  females. 


II.  Population  according  to  Race. 

In  the  census  results  of  1891  the  total  population  of  India  is  divided  into 
11 8  of  groujis  on  the  basis  of  language.  But  even  the  different  native  languages 
do  not  denote  separate  ethnical  croups,  many  of  them  being  only  dialecte,  and 
pearly  all  of  them  capable  of  classification  into  a  few  groups^  Thereywere 
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however,  834  males  and  29  females  who  spoke  an  unrecognisable  language. 
The  following  table  shows  the  chief  linguistic  groups,  with  the  population  (in 
millions  and  two  decimals)  aasigned  thereto : — 


Aryo-Indic  • 

195*46 

Mon-Annam . 

•28 

Dravidian     . 

52  96 

ShAn     .... 

•18 

Kolarian 

2-96 

Sinitic 

•71 

iSL^•  :    :    : 

•4 

Aryo-Iranic 

1-38 

•18   -1 

Semitic 

•05 

Tibeto-Bunnan 

7-29 

Aryo-European     . 

•25 

The  following  table  gives  all  the  languages  or  dialects  which  are  more  pre- 
valent than  English,  with  the  population  (in  millions  and  two  decimals)  of 
those  who  speak  them  as  parent  tongues : — 


Languages 

1     Pop. 
.       85-68 

r       Langoages 

1     Pop. 
1    5-43 

Languages 

1    Pop. 

Hindi. 

Malayalum 

Pushtti. 

.  ,    108 

Bengali 

,    41-34 

,  Urdu*  . 

3-67 

Karen    . 

.  1       67 

Telugu. 

19-89 

!  Sindhi  . 

2-59 

K61       . 

'      -65 

Mahrdthi 

18-89 

;  SantAli. 

1-71 

Tulu     . 

•49 

Puiyabi 

17-72 

W.  Pahdri 

1-52 

Kachhi. 

•44 

Tamil   . 

15-23 

Assamese 

1-44 

Gypsy  . 

•4 

Gnjardti 
Eanarese 

10-62 

1  Qondi    . 

1-38 

Oraon  . 

•37    , 

9-75 

j   Central  PahAi 

i     1-15 

Arrakanese 

•87 

UriyA    . 

9-01 

MArw&di 

1^15 

Kond    . 

•82 

Burmese 

5-56 

' 

1 

1 

1  Betomed  as  a  leparate  dialect  only  in  Sonthem,  Western,  and  Central  India. 


The  English  language  is  next  in  order  with  a  population  of  238,499. 

The  British-bom  population  in  India  amounted,  in  1881  to  89,798,  in 
1891  to  100,551,  in  1901  to  96,653.  In  1901,  the  total  number  of  persons 
not  bom  in  India,  including  the  French  and  Portuguese  possessions,  was 
641,854.  Of  these,  886,928  returned  as  their  birth-place  countries  con- 
tiguous to  India  ;  139,221,  countries  in  Asia  remote  from  India,  including 
China ;  104,588,  in  Europe  ;  11,122,  in  Africa,  America,  Australia,  or  at  sea. 


in.  Occupations  of  the  Population. 


The  following  table  shows,  in  thousands,  for  1891,  the  distribution  of  the 
total  population,  male  and  female,  according  to  the  occupations  by  which 
they  live,  whether  as  workers  or  dependents  : —  r^  T 
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State  and  Local  Admini- 

ttrations 
Defence 

Service  of  Foreign  States . 
Provision  and  care  of  cattle 
Agriculture 
Personal,  household,  and 

sanitary  services  . 
Food,  drink,  and  stimulants 
Light,  firing,  and  forage  . 
Buildings 

Vehicles  and  vessels . 
Articles  of  supplementary 

requirement 
Textile  fabrics  and  dress  . 
Metals  and  precious  stones 


6,600 

664 

500 

3,646 

171,735 

I  11,220 
I  14,576 
3,522 
!  1,438 
147 
I 

'     1,156 

12,611 

3,821 


Glass,  pottery  and  stone 
.ware     .        .        .        , 

Wood«  cane,  and  matting . 

Dnun,  dyes,  gums,  kc.     . 

Leather,  horns,  boxes,  &c. 

Commerce 

Transport  and  storage 

Learned  and  artistic  pro- 
fessions 

Sport  and  amusements 

Earth  work  and  general 
labour. 

Undefined  and  disreputable 

Independent  means . 


2,861 
4,293 
392 
3,285 
4,686 
3,963 

5,672 
141 

25,468 
1,563 

4.774 


Total 


287,223 


rv.  Movement  of  the  Population. 

The  registration  of  vital  statistics  among  the  general  population  is  still 
very  imperfect  The  following  table  shows  for  1899  and  1900  the  mean  ratio 
of  births  and  deaths  per  thousand  of  the  population  for  the  provinces  of  Briti^ 
India  as  officially  recorded.  It  is  admitted  by  the  local  authorities  that  the 
retoms  for  more  than  one  are  defective : — 


Birth* 


Bengal   

United  Provs.  of  Agra  &  Oudh 

Punjab 

Central  Provinces  . 
Lower  Burma 

Assam 

Madras  ..... 
Bombay  .... 

Berar 

Coorg 

Ajmer-Meri^ara 


42-96 

48-09 

48-4 

47-36 

37-4 

35-45 

31-3 

36-42 

50-5 

25-69 


38-68 

40-34 

41-1 

81-90 

38-37 

34-96 

81-8 

26-87 

31-8 

28-25 

14-67 


Deaths 


181)9 


81-21 

33  19 

29-6 

28-09 

27-3  . 

31  01 

20  1 

36-72 

39-9 

28-00 

33-21 


1900 


36-63 
81  13 
47-7 
56-75 
27-51 
30-64 
23-4 
70-07 
82-7 
36-42 
119-97 


The  number  of  coolie  emigrants  from  India  was  in  1897,  10,712 ;  in 
1898,  10,306;  in  1899,  9,574;  in  1900,  17,166;  and  in  1901,  21,613. 
The  bulk  of  these  emigrants  go  to  the  British  Colonies  of  Natal,  Mauritius, 
Demerara,  Trinidad,  and  Fiji,  and  to  the  Dutch  Colony  of  Surinam. 
Emigration  of  coolies  to  Uganda  for  employment  on  the  railway  has  been 
permitted  since  the  year  1896.  The  total  number  of  emigrants  from  that 
year  to  March  31st,  1901,  was  34,147.  The  railway  is  approaching  com- 
pletion, and  the  emigrants  are  returning  to  India. 
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V.  Principal  Towns. 

The  urban  population  of  India  in  1901,  the  towns  being  grouped  according 
to  the  number  of  their  inhabitants,  was  as  follows  :— 


Towns  with 

No. 

Population 

Over  100, 000 

60,000—100,000     .... 
20,000-  60,000     .... 
10,000—  20,000     .... 
5,000—  10,000     .... 
Under  5,000 

31 
52 
167 
471 
857 
570 

6,605,837 
3,414,188 
4,940,261 
6,457,339 
5,945,905 
1,880,701 

Total 

2,148 

29,244,221 

The  population  of  the  principal  towns  of  India  (including  cantonments), 
according  to  the  census  returns  of  1901,  was  as  follows : — 
Towns 
Kardchi  . 
Madura  . 
Trichinopoli 
Baroda    . 
Pashawar 
Dacca 
Jabalpur 
Lashkar . 
Rawalpindi 
Multan   . 
Mirzdpur 
Ambala  . 
Rdmpur  . 
Bhopal    . 
Calicut    . 
Shdhjah&npur 
Bhd^pur 
Sholapur 
Moiaddbdd 
Faizdbad 
Ajmer     . 
Gaya 
Salem      . 
Aligarh  (Koil) 
Mysore    . 

Beligkn. 

The  most  prevalent  religion  in  India  is  that  of  the  Hindus,  their  number 
being  nearly  tnree-fourths  of  the  total  population  ;  together  with  the  Muham- 
madans,  who  number  62,458,000,  they  comprise  nearly  92  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
population.  The  Buddhists  are  mostly  in  Burma,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  table,  which  also  shows  that  the  number  of  Christians  is  a  little 
over  2.928,000 :— 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


Towns 

Popnlation 

Calcutta   (with 

suburbs) 

.1,125,400 

Bombay  . 

.     776,006 

Madras   . 

.     509,346 

Haidardbad 

.     448,466 

Lucknow 

.     264,049 

Rangoon 

.     234,881 

Benares  . 

.     209,331 

Delhi      . 

.     208,575 

Lahore   . 

.     202.964 

Cawnpur 

.     197.170 

Agra 
Ahmaddbid 

.     188,022 
.     185,889 

Mandalay 
AUahdbiid 

.     188,816 

.     172,032 

Amritsar 

.     162,429 

Jaipur     . 

.     160,167 

Bangalore 

.     159,046 

Howrah  . 

.     157,594 

Poona 

.     153,820 

Patna     . 

.     134,785 

Bareilli  . 

.     131,208 

Nagpur  . 

.     127,734 

Srinagar . 

.     122,618 

Surat 

.     119,306 

Meerut    . 

.     118,129 

PopnlaUon 

Towns 

PopnlatioD 

116,163 

Jalandhar 

.       67,735 

105,984 

Farukhdbdd 

67,338 

104,721 

Imphal  . 

67,098 

103,790 

Sahdranpur 

66,254 

95,147 

Darbhangah 

66,244 

90,542 

Gorakhpur 

64,148 

90,316  '  Jodpur    . 

60,487 

89,154    Hubli     . 

60,214 

87,688 

Muttra    . 

60,042 

87,894 

Combaconum 

59,678 

79,862 

Moulmein 

58,446 

78,638 

Bellary   . 

.       58,247 

78,758 

Sidlkot  . 

57,956 

77,023 

Trivandram   . 

57,882 

76,981 

Tanjore  . 

67,870 

76,458 

Negapatam 

57,190 

75,760 

Alwar     . 

56,771 

75,288 

Jhdnsi    . 

65,724 

75,128 

Navanagar 

58,844 

75,086 

Patiala    . 

58,545 

78,839 

Coimbatore 

63,080 

71,288 

Bikanlr  . 

58,075 

70,621 

Cuddalore 

52,216 

70,434 

Kolhapur 
Cuttack  . 

51,878 

68,111 

51,864 

1 
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Persona 


Denomination 


Of  the  Christians  enumerated  above  (2,923,241)  the  following  are  the 
chief  sub-divisions  as  given  in  the  official  returns  : — 

Persona 

157,847 
322,586 
248,741  , 
1,723  , 
106,654  ! 


Denomination 

Roman  Catholics 
Anglican 
Presbyterians 
Baptists 
Lutheran,  kc. 


1,202,039 

453,612 

53,829 

220,863 

155,455 


Other  Protestants    . 
Syrian  (Roman) 
Syrian  (others) 
Americans,  Greeks,  &c. 
Indefinite 


Instruction. 

The  following  statistics  are  those  of  the  census  of  1891  : — 


Males  . 
Females 

Under  Instruction 

Not  under  Instrac- 
tion,  and  able  to 
read  and  write 

Not  under  Instruc- 
tion and  unable  to 
read  and  write 

Not  returned. 

2,997,658 
197,662 

11,554,035 
643,495 

118,819,408 
127,726,768 

13,356,295 
12,028,210 

3,195,220 

12,097,530 

246,546,176 

25,384,505 

In  1900-01  the  total  expenditure  on  public  instruction  in  India  was 
R.  8,84,22,987,  against  R.  67,10,00  in  1865,  and  R.  39,40,00  in  1868.  Of  the 
sum  spent  in  1900-01,  R.  57,17,138  came  from  local  rates  and  cesses  ; 
R.  15,70,031  from  municipal  funds;  R.  93,03,772  from  subscriptions,  endow- 
ments, &C. ;  R.  1,20,10,021  from  fees  ;  andR.  98, 21, 975  from  provincial  revenues. 

The  following  was  the  educational  expenditure  (in  rupees)  for  six 
years  : — 


1895-96 


R. 


1896-97 


8,51,44,106    3,53,22,523   3,56,32,725 


1897-98 


1898-99 


1899-1900 


R.  R.  R. 

3,62,15,535   3,77,29,012  3,84,22,987 


At  the  head  of  the  national  system  of  education  in  India  there  are  the  five 
Universities  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  AUahdbdd,  and  the  Panjab,  which, 
though  merely  examining  bodies,  have  numerous  affiliated  colleges  in  which  a 
prescribed  higher  education  is  given  than  at  the  schools.  Normal  schools 
have  been  established  in  every  province  for  training  teachers  ;  and  a  staff  of 
inspecting  officers  visit  all  schools  on  the  departmental  lists.  Medical  colleges 
furnish  a  limited  number  of  graduates  and  a  larger  number  of  certificated 
practitioners  who  do  duty  at  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  or  serve  in  the  military 
medical  department  Engineering  and  other  technical  schools  have  also 
increased,  and  there  are  a  few  art  schools. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  students  who  matriculated  at  the 
five  Universities  for  the  years  quoted : — 


Universities 

1895-96 

2,308 
1,690 

944 
1,189 

693 

1896-97 

2,899 

1,642 

1,232 

837 

859 

1897-98 

2,721 
1,515 
1,042 
1,082 
637 

1898-99      1899-1900 

1900-01 

Calcutta   . 
Madras     . 
Bombay   . 
Punjab     . 
AlWhabad 

2.979 

1,911 

1,159 

916 

847 

3,199 
1,362 
1,012 
1,237 
^    709 

2,812 
1,423 
1,171 
1,312 
810 

kJ\3'V>'V  IV 
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U3 


The  following  table  embraces  the  principal  statistics  compiled  up  to  81st 
March,  1901 ,  as  to  the  number  of  the  various  classes  of  schools  and  the  pupils  : 


Institutions  for 

SeboUrs 

Mftles 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Colleges  .... 
General  education  : 
Secondary    . 
1      Primary 
,  Special  education : 

Trainine     and     other 
special  schools  . 

'  Private  institutions : 

176 

5,003 
92,668 

889 
41,154 

11 

474 
5,588 

76 
1,306 

21,616 

645,054 
2,826,396 

81,114 
563,768 

205    . 

44,378 
887,873 

2,833 
44,206 

Total. 
Grand  total 

189,889 

7,455 

8,987,982 
4,41^ 

429,490 

147, 

344 

\422 

Of  the  total  number  of  educational  institutions  in  India  (viz.,  147,344), 
22,838  are  public,  62,967  are  aided,  and  62,039  are  private  and  unaided. 

Since  the  appointment  of  a  commission,  in  1883,  to  investigate  the  whole 
system  of  education  in  India,  the  results  have  been  to  place  puUic  instruction 
on  a  broader  and  more  popular  basis,  to  encourage  private  enterprise  in  teach- 
ing, to  give  a  more  adequate  recognition  to  indigenous  schools,  and  to  provide 
that  the  education  of  the  people  shall  advance  at  a  more  equal  pace  along  with 
the  instruction  of  the  higner  classes.  Female  education  and  the  instruction  of 
certsin  backward  classes  of  the  community,  such  as  Muhammadans,  received 
special  attention.  Notwithstanding  the  progress  of  education,  the  proportion 
of  the  total  population  able  to  read  and  write  is  still  very  small.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  in  British  India  only  22*7  per  cent  of  the  boys  of  a  school-going 
age  attend  school ;  the  percentage  in  the  case  of  girls  being  2*5. 

During  1901  the  following  vernacular  newspapers  were  published  :  in 
Aasam,  4  ;  Bengal,  56  ;  Bombay,  238  ;  Burma,  17  ;  Central  Inma,  5  ;  Central 
Provinces,  9  ;  Berar,  6  ;  Madras,  170  ;  United  Provinces,  108  ;  Punjab,  160  ; 
Rajputana,  12  ;  total,  774.  They  were  published  in  the  following  nineteen 
languages  or  dialects : — Assamese,  Bengali,  Hindi,  Uriya,  Kanarese,  Sindhi, 
Sanskrit,  Burmese,  Urdu,  Persian,  Gujrathi,  Mahrathi,  Karen,  Tamil, 
Tel^u,  Malayalam,  Arabic,  Gurmukhi,  and  Devnagri.  The  vernacular 
daily  paper  with  the  largest  circulation  was  the  Ourakhi  of  Bombay  with 
about  5,000  copies  per  issue.  The  weekly  with  the  largest  circulation  is  the 
Basumati  of  Calcutta  with  17,000  copies.  Other  weekly  papers  with  a  circu- 
lation of  over  18,000  copies  are  the  Hitavadi  of  Calcutta,  the  Kesari  of  Poona, 
and  the  Paisa  Akhbar  of  lAhore.  In  1900-01  there  were  in  India  2,198 
printing  presses  at  work,  655  newspapers  were  published,  491  periodicals, 
and  8,036  books,  of  which  6,807  were  in  Indian  languages. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

The  Presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  and  the  Lieutenant-Governorships 
of  Bengal  and  the  United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh  have  each  a  high 
court,  supreme  both  in  civil  and  criminsJ  business,  but  with  an  ultimate 
appeal  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  in  England.  Of  the 
mmor  provinces,  the  Punjab  has  a  chief  court,  with  five  judges  ;  the  Central 
Provinces,  Oudh  and  Sind,  have  each  one  judicial  commissioner.     Burma  has 
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a  judicial  commissioner  and  a  chief  court  For  Assam,  the  hiffh  court  at 
Calcutta  is  the  highest  judicial  authority,  except  in  the  three  hul  districto, 
where  the  chief  commissioner  of  Assam  is  judge  without  appeal  in  civil  and 
criminal  cases.  In  each  district  the  '  collector-magistrate '  is  judge  both  of 
first  instance  and  appeal. 

The  number  of  officers  exercising  original  or  appellate  jurisdiction  on  the 
last  day  of  the  year  1900  was : — 76  Judges  of  High  or  Chief  Courts,  with 
jurisdiction  over  the  whole  province  ;  160  Judges  of  Courts,  with  jurisdiction 
extending  beyond  one  district ;  443  Judges  of  Chief  Courts  of  a  district ; 
1,224  Judges  of  District  Courts,  not  being  the  chief  courts  of  a  district ; 
7,611  Judges  of  other  subordinate  courts.  Nearly  all  the  civil  judges,  and 
the  great  majority  of  the  magistrates,  in  the  courts  of  original  jurisdiction  are 
natives  of  India ;  while  in  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  the  proportion  of 
natives  sitting  in  the  appellate  courts  is  considerable. 

The  following  table  gives  (in  thousands)  the  number  of  persons  under  trial 
and  of  those  convicted  in  criminal  cases  for  the  years  quoted :— 


Persons  I      1896       I      1897  1898  1899       ,      1900 


Tried.  .  .  ;  1,665  ,  1,676  1,632  I  1,679  !  1,698 
Convicted  .  .  ,  848  ,  891  I  842  I  884  i  942 
Of  whom,  fined .  629  612  647  679  678 


In  1900,  592  persons  were  sentenced  to  death,  2,200  to  transportation,  and 
194,899  to  imprisonment  The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  convic- 
tions for  crime  for  the  years  quoted.  

Crimes  i         1898        I         1899         '         1900         j 


Murder  and  attempts  at  murder  .         .         1,812     I      1,966  1,917 


Cattle  theft  » i  1,461  j  1,361 

Lurking     house  trespass    and  house-  | 

breaking I  16,536  i  16,636 

Simple  trespass  and  house  trespass      .  I  2,100  '  2,123 


2,159 

22.806 
2.413 


1  Professional  crime— Theft  of  cattle  by  otlier  than  'professional'  lifters  beiug  merged 
in  'theft.' 

The  total  police  of  1900  were  150,148  in  number.  »Out  of  this  number 
47,919  were  armed  with  firearms  and  39,530  with  swords. 

In  1900  there  were  41  central  gaols,  190  district  gaols,  and  501  subordinate 
gaols  and  lock-ups.  The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  prisoners  in  gaol 
at  tjie  e^d  of  the  years  quoted  : — 


Prisoners 

,      1896 

1897              1898 

107,082     99,609 
3,057  ;     2,771 

;  110,189  1102,380 

1899 

1900       1 

Male 
Female     . 

Total . 

.  '106,811 
.   j     8,893 

107,276 
2,768 

112,107 
8,094  1 

.    j 110,204 

110,048 

115,201 

Of  the  total  number  of  convicts  (207,513),  admitted  into  gaol  during  1900, 
18,550  had  been  previously  convicted  once,  6,004  twice,  and  4,814  more  than 
twice. 

Finance. 

The  subjoined  table  gives,  in  rupees,  the  total  gross  amount  of  the 
actual  revenue  and  expenditure  of  India,  excluding  capital  exi)enditnT» 
on  public  works,  and  distinguishing  Indian  and  home  expenditure,  in  each  of 
the  financial  years  ending  March  81,  1891,  and  1896-1901. 


FINANCE 

14i 

Yean 

ended 
March  SI 

Revenue 

R8. 

85,74,16,490 
98.37,01,670  , 
94,12,97,410  1 
96,44,20,040  ' 
1,01,42,66,930 
1,02,95,57,468 
1,12.90,84,367 

Expenditure 
"                                                    Total  Expenditure 
InludU          '   In  Great  Britain 

1891 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 

61,39,74,590       20,65,60,190 
69,37,78,310       27,45,83,380 
69,60,05,080  '     26,23,42,550 
76,48,13,910       25,31,98,240 
72,97,76,180       24,48,77,650 
74,20,45,431  ;     24,58,92,690 
84,60,16,955  '     25,80,14,355 

82,05,34,780 
96,83,61,690 
95,83,47,630 

1,01,80,12,150 
97,46,53,830 
98,79,38,121 

1,10,40,81,310 

For  many  years  the  equiyalent  in  sterling  money  of  the  rupee  was  approxi- 
mately 2f.,  but  since  1873  it  has  fallen  considerably  lower,  and  has  been 
subject  to  continual  variations.  Since  January,  1898,  however,  the  sterling 
value  of  the  rupee  has  been  pretty  nearly  steady  at  la.  id.  Since  1900-01 
the  budget  estimates  have  been  prepared  an  the  basis  of  Rs.  15  =  12. 

The  following  table  sliows  the  items  of  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1901- 
1902  (revised  estimate)  and  1902-1903  (budget  estimate)  :— 


Revenue 


Expenditure 


Land  revenue 
Opiom 
Silt    . 
Stamps 


Heads  of  Revenue     Ii>01-1003 


Rs. 

27,70,49,000 
7,28,11,000 
8,99,£0,000 
5,2«,21,000 
6,12,97,000 
4,12,81,000 
5,74,79,000 
2,05,77,000 
1,78,79,000 
47,59,000 
88,74,000 
1,16,68,000 


Ptovincial  rates. 
Cngtoms 

I  taxes 


1902-1903 


Heads  of 
Expenditure 


Be^stration 

TtibatB 

iBtereet 

Put  Office 
Iel^?raph       \ 
sadlUnt.        i 

GHfl    depart- 
rarnts 

KbeeilaDeoaa    . 

BiilwaTs    . 

Inl^Ktian  . 

Ockter        public 


4,21,38,500       8,41,20,000 


Reftinds,  \ 

eompensa*  [ 

tioos,  Ac  J 

CUaives  of  col*  \ 

lection     .  j 

Interest 

Post  OfflcCi 
Telegraph, 

and  Mint  J  | 

Civil  salaries,  &c. 

Miscel.  Civil  i 

charges  / 

Famine  relief  \ 


:   .1 
i..  }l 


and  insur- 
ance 


Beeefptabymili- 
tiiy      depart- 

BfOt 


1,86,71,000  I 

85,58,500 

30,26,72,000  | 

3,86,34,000 

69,54,000 


1,35,78,000 


1,89,70,000 

K5,08,500 

29,92,40,000 

4,04,51,000 

68,68,500 
1,83,39,000 


I 


I  I 

< i_ 

I  Total  nrtnw        1,14,82,01,000  1, 


Railway  reve-     \ ; 

nue  account  i 
Irrigation  .       .  : 
Other      public  \ 

works.  .  j  ' 
Army  services  .  i 
Defence  works  . 

Total     .        .    ] 
Add— Portion  of  I 
Allotments  to  I 
Provin.  Govts, 
not  spent   hy 
them    in    the  | 
year.       .       J  i 
Deduct— Portion 
of  Provin.  Ex- 
penditure   de- 
layed      from  ( 
Provincial  bal-{ 
ances 


1901-1902 

Rs.' 
1,88,96,000 

9,28,54,000 
2,03,29,000 

4,04,14,500 

16,74,60,000 
6,26,20,500 

1,89,14,000 

29,04,06,500 

8,55,42,500 

6,66,11,500 

24,19,40,000 
-1,36,500 

,05,08,52,000 
1,86,05)000 


4,40,000 


1902-1903 


Rs. 

1,85,71,000 

10,18,69,000 
2,87,27,000 

3,61,57,000 

18,19,32,000 
6,34,24,000 

1,48,70,000 

29,48,18,000 
I  3,98,35,500 
,  7,98,38,500 
I  26,49,70,500 

1,12,35,12,500 


58,000 


2,05,74,000 


I  Total  expenditure^                        \ 
11,56,56,000      chained  against}  l,07,81,O7,000|l,10,29,91,500 
I    revenue  .        .  j  /^K 
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In  addition  to  the  expenditure  shown  in  the  above  table,  a  capital  expen- 
diture not  charged  against  revenue  on  State  railways  and  irrigation  works,  is  set 
down  tor  1901-1902  at  Rs.  6,38,16,000,  and  forl902-l 903  at  Rs.  8,33,99,500. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  growth  of  the  three  most  important  sources 
of  the  public  revenue  of  India,  namely  land,  opium,  and  salt,  in  the  Hnancial 
years  1892  and  1897-1902  :— 


Year  ended  March  81 

Land  I 
Rs. 

Opium 

Bait 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1892 

23,96,57,740 

8,01,23,800 

8,63,61,820 

1897 

23,97,44,890 

6,40,92,380 

8,42,17,060 

1898 

26,68,86,420 

5,17,97,720 

8,69,42,260 

1899 

27,46,93,130 

6,72,63,800 

9.09,98,710 

1900 

25,80,75,841 

6,60,29.731 

8.77,56,944 

1901 

26,25,46,469 

7,66,38,633 

8,96,05,616 

1902 

27,42,46,000 

7,27,81,000 

8,90,79,000 

(Approximate.) 

1  Exclusive  of  Portion  of  Land  Revenue  due  to  Irrigation. 


The  most  important  source  of  public  income  is  the  land.  The  land  revenue 
is  levied  according  to  an  assessment  on  estates  or  holdings.  In  the  greater 
part  of  Bengal.  a1x>ut  one-fourth  of  Madras  and  some  districts  of  the  United 
Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh,  the  assessment  was  fixed  permanently  over  one 
hundred  years  ago ;  while  it  is  fixed  periodically  at  intervals  of  from  twelve 
to  thirty  years  over  the  rest  of  India.  In  the  permanently  settled  tracts  the 
land  revenue  falls  at  a  rate  of  about  two-thlras  of  a  rupee  per  acre  of  culti- 
vated land,  and  represents  on  an  average  about  one- fifth  of  the  rental,  or 
about  one  twenty-fourth  of  the  gross  value  of  the  produce.  In  the  tem- 
porarily settled  tracts  the  land  revenue  averages  about  1^  rupee  per  acre  of 
cultivated  land,  represents  something  less  than  one-half  or  the  actual  or 
estimated  rental,  and  is  probably  about  one-tenth  or  one-twelfth  of  the  grots 
value  of  the  produce.  For  details  as  to  the  nature  of  the  different  tenures 
of  land  that  prevail  in  India  see  the  Year-Book  for  1886,  p.  799.  S^e  al«o 
under  Agriottlturb. 


The  land  revenue  was  contributed  in  1900-1901  as  follows  :— 


Administrations 
India,  General    . 
Central  Provinces 
Burma 
Assam 
Bengal 
United    Provinces 

Rs. 
.     12,84,784 
.     47,00,227 
.3,19,96,636 
.     62,14,697 
.  4,08,24,103 
of 
.  6,40,77,228 

Administrations 
Punjab     . 
Madras     . 
Bombay   . 

Total    . 

Rs. 
.     2,38,96.811 
6,08,18,618 
.     3,92.38,961 

Agra  and  Oudh 

.  26,25,46,459 

In  British  territory  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  is  only  pennitted  in 
jMirts  of  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  the  United  Provinces  of  Amra  and  Oudlu  A 
few  thousand  acres  of  opium  are  grown  in  the  Puiijab  for  local  oonsumption.   In 
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the  moDopoly  districts,  the  colUvator  receives  advances  from  Government  to 
enable  him  to  prepare  the  land  for  the  crop,  and  he  is  bound  to  sell  the  whole 
of  the  produce  at  a  fixed  price  to  Government  agents,  by  whom  it  is  de- 
spatchea  to  the  Government  factories  at  Patud  and  Ghazipur  to  be  prepared  for 
the  market.  The  chests  of  manufactured  opium  are  sold  by  auction  in 
Calcutta  at  monthly  sales  for  export  to  China.  A  reserve  is  kept  in  hand  to 
supply  the  deficiencies  of  bad  seasons,  and  a  small  quantity  is  used  by  the 
Indian  excise  departments.  Opium  is  also  grown  in  many  of  the  Isative 
States  of  Rajputana  and  Central  India.  These  Native  States  have  agreed  to 
conform  to  the  British  system.  They  levy  heavy  duties  on  opium  exnorted 
from  their  territories  for  the  China  market,  and  such  opium  pays  the  Indian 
Treasury  a  duty  which  is  at  present  fixed  at  Rs.  525  per  chest  when  the 
pass  is  granted  at  Ajmere  and  at  Rs.  500,  when  it  is  granted  elsewhere.  The 
gross  annual  revenue  derived  from  opinm  averaged  during  each  of  the  ten 
years  1891-1892  to  1900-1901  the  sum  of  Rs.  6,86,61,486,  and  the  average 
net  receipts  during  the  same  period,  Rs.  4,71,06,881. 

The  largest  branch  of  expenditure  is  that  for  the  army,  which  cost 
Rs.  13,00,00,000  in  the  year  before  the  great  mutiny  ;  and  28,08,64,950  (in 
eluding  Rs.  11,86,84,890  for  Afghdnistan)  in  1880-81.  For  recent  years 
the  army  expenditure  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Tear  ended  March  SI 

t'     ' 

'  1897 

1898 

1899 


Rs. 
24,25,53,380 
26,99,67,740 
24,01,07,700 


Tear  ended  March  31  I 


1900 
1901 
1902 
(Approximate.) 


Rs. 
22,32,78,887 
22,62,41,978 
23,64,68,000 


The  Budget  estimate  for  1902-1903  is  Rs.  26,49,70,500. 

The  foUowinjg  table  shows  the  amount  in  rupees  of  the  debt  of  British 
India,  both  bearing  and  not  bearing  interest,  distinguishing  the  debt  in  India 
and  in  Great  Britain,  in  each  of  the  financial  years  1892  and  1896-1901  :— 


Tear  ended 
]f  arch  81 


1892 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 


Permanent  Debt    Permanent  Debt  I    UnfDnded  Debt  T/^f.i 

in  India  \      in  England      '         in  India  ^°^* 


Rs.  Rs. 

1,02,69,28,170  1,07,40,41,430 
1,04,37,37,400  1,14,00,58,260 
1,03,78,89,280  |1,13,90,37,320' 
1,09,11,50,530  11,13,88,32,330' 


1,11,69,56,340 
1,12,47,47,010 
1,15,33,19,058 


1,17,27,46,800 
1,79,46,66,015 
1,92,65,30,685 


Rs. 
12,17,06,660 
13,90,73,200 
14,64,63.680 
14,32,68,740 
14,01,86,890 
14,72,39,829 
16,31,62,865 


Rs. 
i  2,22,26,71,260 

2,32,28,68,860 
I  2,32,33,90,280 
I  2,37,32,51,600 
I  2,42,98,90,030 
1  3,06,66,52,864 

3,23,30,12,608 
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The  following  table  shows  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of   each  of   the 
GoTenunents  for  the  year  ending  March  81,  1901 : — 


Rs. 

India  (General)        ....  20,64,21,601 

Central  Provinces    ....  2,46,71,281 

Burma 7,67,60,128 

Assam 1,47,88,602 

Bengal 28,74,22,614 

United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh  18,06,38,671 

Punjab I  8,93,54,162 

Madras |  14,86,12,769 

Bombay |  19,81,63,249 

In  England I  82,71,140 


Revenue 


Bzpenditare 


Re. 

24,41,16,060 
4,78,29,420 
4,87,40.421 
1,02,20,295 

10,68,82,842 
6,30,78,608 
5,67,64,822 
9,43,22,038 

17,46,24,049 

26,80,14,355 


ToUl 1   1,12,90,84,367        1,1Q,  40,81,310 


The  municipal  revenues  in  India  are  derived  mainly  from  octroi,  taxes 
on  houses,  lands,  vehicles,  and  animals,  tolls,  and  assessed  taxes.  The  amount 
of  income  for  1900-1901  for  all  Indian  municipalities,  which  bank  with 
Government  treasuries,  was  Rs.  4, 88,50,, 004  and  the  expenditure  was  Rs. 
4,56,87,009.  The  following  table  shows  the  amount  for  the  chief  adminis- 
trations (in  thousands  of  rupees) : — 


Municipalities 

'»«>-  !^'*-; 

Monicipaliiies 

Income 

46,87 

48,24 

1,36,05 

Expend!, 
ture 

Burma      . 
Bengal     . 
United  Provinces 
of  Agia  &  Oudh 

47,39    1     44,96  1 
94,84    .     96,41 

49.36    j     46,31  j 

Punjab     . 
Madras     . 
Bombay  . 

46,69 

54.39 

1,47,69 
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The  following  table  gives  the  established  strength  of  the 
European  and  Native  army  in  British  India— exclusive  of 
volunteers,  Imperial  Service  Troops,  and  native  artificers  and 
followers : — 


Corps 
(1901-2.) 


European  Armt. 
Boyal  Artillery 
Cavalry . 

Boval  Engineers    . 
Inontry 


Numbers 


Baropean    Non-Comm  issioned : 
Officers     '  Officers  and  PrlTstes 


Total 


Total  European  Anuy 


Native  Armt. 


Artillery 

Cavalry 

Sappers  and  Miners 

Infantry 

Staff  Corps  (not  regimentally  em- 
ployed)     

General  List,  Cavalry  . 
(general  List,  Infontry  . 
General  Officers  unemployed  . 

Total  Native  Army  . 

Total  European  and  Native  Army 


503 

1 

13,290 

261 

5,382 

252 

82 

1,508 

62.220 

2,524 

70,974 

Earopean 
Officers 

Native    gS^"J; 

51 

6,003 

436 

22,818 

62 

4,142 

1,664 

111,570 

886 

_ 

1 

1 

— 

13,793 

6,643 

334 

53,728 

73,498 


ToUl 


6,054 

23,263 

4,204 

113,134 

885 

1 

1 

20 


3,019 


144,633 


5,543 


215,507 


i  147,562 
221.050 


The  whole  of  the  native  infantry,  with  the  exception  of  six  regiments, 
haye  have  been  provided  with  '303  magazine  rifles  (Lee-Metford  and  Lee- 
Enfield),  and  the  native  cavalry,  with  the  exception  of  fifteen  regiments,  have 
been  provided  with  '303  magazine  carbines.  The  British  army  is  now  eu- 
tirely  equipped  with  magazine  Lee-Enfield  rifles  and  carbines.  The  equipment 
of  the  remainder  of  the  native  army  is  progressing. 

The  Act  of  Parliament  (56  and  57  Vict.,  cap.  62),  passed  in  1893  for  the 
abolition  of  the  Indian  Presidency  commands,  came  into  force  on  April  1, 
1895.  On  that  date  the  military  contix)!  hitherto  exercised  by  the  governors 
in  council  of  Madras  and  Bombay  ceased,  and  the  following  arrangements 
(^me  into  operation.  The  army  in  India  now  consists  of  the  Punjab,  Bengal, 
Madras,  and  Bombay  commands,  each  under  a  lieutenant-general,  who  is 
under  the  direct  command  of  the  commander-in-chief  in  India,  and  under  the 
control  of  the  government  of  Indii^. 
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Since  1856,  when  the  Indian  army  consisted  of  40,000  European  soldiers  and 
215,000  natives,  the  numbers  have  changed  to  approximately  74,000  European 
and  150,000  native  soldiers  ;  and  the  concentration  or  mobilisation  of  troope 
has  been  greatly  fitcilitated  within  the  empire  or  on  its  frontier.  A  regular 
transport  service  now  exists,  and  a  method  nas  been  organised  for  the  supply  of 
animal  carriage,  hospital  servants,  and  other  field  establishments  sufficient  to 
place  a  larce  armv  promptly  in  the  field. 

The  health  of  the  Indian  troops  has  been  so  improved  by  better  barracks, 
by  quartering  a  larger  proportion  of  the  European  soldiers  at  hill  stations,  and 
by  attention  to  sanitary  conditions  that  the  death-rate,  which  before  the 
Mutiny  was  6*9  per  cent,  for  Europeans,  and  2  for  natives,  has  been  reduced 
to  1  46  and  1  '40  per  cent,  respectively.  The  number  of  volunteers  in  India  on 
May  1,  1902,  was  as  follows : — 


- 

Enrolled. 

Efficient. 

Punjab    .     . 
Bengal    .     . 
Madras    .     . 
Bombay  .     . 

2,083 
1           13,398 
'             9,711 
i             5,606 

1,832 

10,983 

9,337 

5,023 

Total      . 

30.798 

27,235 

According  to  the  estimates  for  1902-03  the  distribution  by  commands 
of  the  whole  British  and  native  armies  in  India  (excluding  volunteers  and 
Imperial  Service  Troops  and  the  veteran  and  invalid  establishment)  is  as 
follows : — 


Bengal 
Punjab 
Bombay 
Madras 

Total »  . 


Artillery  i  Cavalry   '  Engineers :  Infantry 


4,646> 
7,374 
4,833 
2,992 


8,374 

11,914 

5,396 

3,212 


1,661 

86 

1,157 

1,781 


39,979 
55,311 
36,130 
85,445 


MisoelL 
Offioert 

211 
192 
186 
318 


Total 

I  54,876 
I  74,877 
I  47,702 
I  48,707 


19,845   I  28,896    \    4,635     166,865   i       907     :224,161 


1  The  totals  include  a  few  officers  and  men  of  the  invalid  and  veteran  establishment,  aot 
iiicladed  in  the  other  columns. 


Returns  published  in  1900  showed  that  the  vai'ious  feudatoi-y 
and  dependent  States  of  India  had  armies  numbering  132,426  men, 
and  3,111  guns.  A  large  proportion  of  these  forces  were  little 
better  than  a  badly-equipped,  undisciplined  rabble  ;  but  in  1888, 
after  the  native  chiefs  had  loyally  offered  large  sums  of  money 
towards  the  cost  of  imperial  defence,  the  Indian  Government  elabor- 
ated a  scheme  for  the  training  and  equipment  of ^ckedcontingeiite 
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of  troops  in  certain  States,  with  a  view  to  enabling  the  Chiefs  to 
bear  a  direct  share  in  the  defence  of  the  Empire.  Measures  have 
been  taken  which  will  enable  the  Chiefs  to  furnish  contingents  of 
troops  fit  to  take  their  place  in  line  with  the  regiments  of  the  Indian 
army.  The  special  contingents,  known  as  Imperial  Serrioe 
Troops,  now  number  about  14,300  men,  excluding  sappers  and 
miners,  camel,  and  transport  corps.  Nineteen  British  Officers, 
including  an  Inspector  General  have  been  appointed.  The 
following  table  shows  the  States  and  contingents  with  which 
they  have  to  deal : — 


Stote 

! 

5 

r 

3.263 

State 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Kashmir  . 

151 

2,779  1     333 

Bharatpur 

611 

611 

PatiiUa     . 

591 

1,198'     — 

1,789 

Jaipur 

_ 

796 



796 

Jind  . 

120 

589  1    — 

709 

Owalior    . 

1,198 

368 

_ 

1  556 

N&bha 

150 

59Si     — 

743- 

Bhopal     . 

400 



400 

KaporthaU 

— 

597       — 

597, 

Indore 

489 



__ 

489 

Faridkot  . 

— 

174      — 

174 

MTsore     . 

510 

__ 

_ 

610 

Sirmnr      . 

— 

170       — 

170  i|  HaidArdWd      . 

807 

_ 

_ 

807 

Maler  Kotla     . 

— 

176      — 

175 

Bimpur 

818 

■ 



S18 

Alwar 

586 

974      — 

1,560, 

Kathi&watSUtes 

357 

__ 

_ 

857 

Jodhpnr   . 
Bikanii    .        . 

926 

_         ^ 

926 

6,598 

8,495 

483 

— 

.83J 

ToUl  . 

883 

16,426 

At  Sirmur,  Maler  Eotia,  and  Faridkot  the  contingent  consists  of  sappers ;  atDikanir, 
of  camel  corps  ;  a  similar  corps  of  117  is  in  Bahiwalpur ;  at  Bharatpnr  there  is  a  trans, 
port  corps  of  447  in  addition  to  611  infkntry ;  at  Jaipur,  of  transport  corps ;  at  Gwalior 
there  is  a  transport  corps  of  858  in  addition  to  the  cavalry ;  the  Bahawalpur  camel  trans- 
port corps  numbers  891,  and  the  Mysore  transport  corps,  now  being  organised,  170. 

The  following  war-vessels  belong  to  the  Indian  marine: — 
coast-defence  turret  ironclads  :  MagdcUa,  station  ship  (2,137  tons), 
four  8-in.  14-ton  guns  ;  and  Abysainia  (1,874  tons),  with  the 
same  chief  armament ;  and  the  sister  first-class  torpedo  (-gun- 
boats Assaye  and  Plaaaey  (735  tons),  besides  seven  90-ton 
torpedo  boats  built  in  1889,  a  submarine  mining  flotilla  con* 
sisting  of  eight  vessels,  and  a  number  of  troop-vessels,  surveying* 
ships,  inland  steamers,  &c. 

Production  and  Industry. 

The  chief  industry  of  India  has  always  been  agriculture,  but 
it  was  not  until  about  the  year  1870  that  the  Indian  Government 
directed  systematic  attention  to  fostering  and  improving  Indian 
agriculture.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  established  in  every 
province  of  India  a  public  department,  which  collects  and  distri- 
butes early  information  concerning  the  crops,  controls  or  advises 
upon  model  and  experimental  farms,  introduces  new  agricultural 
appliances,  tries  new  staples,  and  is  organizing  schools  for  teaching 
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the  chemistry  and  scieDce  of  agriculture.  By  these  departments 
Indian  students  of  good  education  have  been  sent  to  Europe  to 
study  at  agricultural  colleges.  It  is  chiefly  in  respect  of  the  use  of 
manures,  of  rotation  of  crops,  of  fodder  raising  and  storing,  of  new 
staples,  and  of  such  appliances  as  improved  [sugar-mills,  that  the . 
example  or  teaching  of  the  agricultural  departments  and  their 
agents  is  likely  to  have  useful  elEect.  Something  has  also  been 
done  towards  introducing  better  breeds  of  cattle  into  some  pro- 
vinces, and  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  improvement  of 
the  local  breeds  of  horses,  ponies,  and  mules. 


In  provinces  where  the  zaminddri  tenure  prevails  (Le.  where  single  pro- 
prietors or  proprietary  brotherhoods  possess  large  estates  of  several  hondredB 
or  thousands  of  acres),  the  State  revenue  is  assessed  at  an  aliquot  part  (usually 
about  one  half)  of  the  ascertained  or  assumed  rental.  The  revenue  is  payable 
on  each  estate  as  a  whole  ;  the  assessment  remaining  unchanged  for  the  period 
of  settlement.  In  provinces  where  the  rdycUwdri  tenure  prevails  (i.e.  where 
each  petty  proprietor  holds  directly  from  the  State,  as  a  rule  cultivates  his  own 
land,  and  has  no  landlord  between  himself  and  the  Government),  the  revenue 
is  separately  assessed  on  each  petty  holding,  and  land  revenue  becomes  pay- 
able at  once  (or  after  a  short  term  of  grace  in  the  case  of  uncleared  lands)  on  all 
extensions  of  cultivation.  The  rdyatwdri  proprietor  may  throw  up  his  holding, 
or  any  portion  of  it,  at  the  beginning  of  any  year  after  reasonable  notice, 
whereas  the  zaminddr  or  large  proprietor  engages  to  pay  the  revenue  assessed 
upon  him  throughout  the  term  of  the  settlement. 

The  following  table  shows,  so  £eir  as  returns  are  available,  the  class  of  tenure 
in  each  province  during  1900-01  : — 


Upper  Barma 
Lower  Burma 


Bengal 

N.-W.  Provincea 

Ondh 

Ajmer-Herwara 

Manpur 

Paivjab 

Sind  . 

Bombay     . 

Central  Froviuees 

Berdr 

Madims 

Coorg 


Zamlndarl  and  Village 
Communitioa 


lUiyatwirf ,  Ac 


Area 

Surveyed. 

Acrei 

Population 

of  Surveyed 

Area 

6,828 
160.602 
5,177,873 
98,016,278 
62,597,361 
15,337,846 
1,693,728 

(a) 

h 

70,414,425 

33,801,894 

12,650,881 

642,358 

70,074,720 

22,856,971 

3,955,280 
42,864,589 

(a) 
10,784,294 

29,604,794 

10,348,849 

— 

— 

Revenue 
Rx. 


Area. 

Surveyed 

Aores 

50,451,617 
63,316.978 
21,305,597 


(a) 
(a) 

86,688  1 
3,919,799 
4,532,188 
1,539,254  j 

44,375 

2,862,410  — 


Population    i,^.^«^ 
ofSurveyed  Rej«>ne 
Area      I      *^       ! 


8,849,833 
5,629,774 
5,755,900 


974,263 

1,660,700 

685,172 


71 


4,892 


124,717 
872,430 


30,069,179  3,210,010 

44,616,728  |  14,528,671 

1 2,492,331  i  (b) 

11,332,580 1  2,897,040 

60,773,414  I  25,281,591 

1.012,200]  180,461 


11 A  niA  '        noo 


1,283 


938,863 

2,812,666 

0>) 

768,162 

4,947,181 

S5,301 


(a)  include  under  RiyatwArl,  Ac 

(b)  included  under  Zamlndilri. 

I  inclttde8 11,085,468  acres  of  Qovemment  Forest. 
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The  area  actually  sown  in  1900-01  was  198,315,865  acres,  representing 
in  the  various  administrations  the  following  proportions  of  the  net  area  sur- 
veyed, for  which  returns  are  available  (546,224,964  acres) : — 


Bengal        .  9*45  per  cent. 

N.-W.  Provinces  4*69 
Oudh.  .  .1-64 
Panjab  .  .4*49 
Central  Provinces  279 
Upper  Burma  .  0*78 
Lower  Burma      .  1*31 


.  079  per  cent. 
.  1-25 


Assam 

Berar 

Coorg  .  .0*04 

Madras  .  .4*49 

Bombay  .  .3*84 

Sind  .  .  .0-68 

Ajmere  .  .0*06 

The  following  table  shows,  according  to  provinces,  the  total  acreage  over 
which  were  grown  the  chief  crops  of  British  India  in  1900-01 : — 


Provinces 

Rice 

Wheat 

Other    1 
Pood    ' 
Orainfi 

Sugar 
Cane 

Tea      Cotton 

1 

Oil 
Seeds 

812,865 

Indigo 

To- 
bacco. 

Upper  Burma 

1,972,444 

11,722 

1,417,822 

2,462 

1,410,1    145,959 

806 

30,74^ 

Lower  Burma 

6,5n,701 

— 

46,406 

10,0761     —      1        8,589 

33,807 

81 

«».18I 

.Assam    . 

3,800,593 

822 

76,974 

82,165  337,827        2,965 

244,832 

S4J 

2,S3i 

In."^!  Provs." 

37,093,200    1,560,500 

10.960,700 

867.100134,400     120,800 

3,826,300 

368,400 

583.101 

4,37aL7tf6 

4,814,026 

16,466,478 

971,127 

8.1881,018,246 

601,814 

245,895 

42.2» 

Oudh     .       . 

Ajraer- 

1    Merwara    . 

2,799,478 

1,547,257 

6,332,954 

241,407 

—      1      28,037 

194,134 

16,880 

ll/iSJ 

420 

19,162 

275,198 

58 

—      i      84,533 

40,686 

— 

a 

iParsani 
Minpnr 

42 

981 

4,772 

6 

1 
—      1             1^ 

423 

_ 

I 

PanJab  .       . 
Sind       .       . 

788,987 

8,485,982 

13,556,682 

360,818 

10,0221,064,748 

1,852,096 

90,788 

71,3* 

927,002 

451,789 

2,020,5791 

2.837 

-     1      83,661 

428,567 

0,583 

8.46^ 

'Bombay.       . 

1,464,949 

950,801 

15,201,233' 

38,244 

2  2,286,176 

998,780 

656 

«6,33J 

Central  Provs 

8,967,759 

2,057,830 

6,916,135 

14,748     —       1,004,812 

1,744,392 

31 

l«.d6j 

Berar     . 

51,218 

248,762 

3,571,887. 

1,035     —      2,444,439 

370,405 

41 

16,12J 

Madras  .       . 

6,591,611 

16,690 

15,701,9341 

56,099.  10,8681,878.845 

1,819,026 

252,054 

117,4a 

Coorg     . 

94.208 
70,093,873 

— 

18,200' 

l,6n,742 

—            — 

46 

— 

11 

Total 

20,164,824 

92,666,949'^ 

502,178  9,614,72012,962,072 

984,449  1,005,54 

Besides  cotton,  other  fibres  occupied  2,627,289  acres,  2,116,036  of  which 
grew  jute.  Coffee  plantations  occupy  133,529  acres,  of  which  64,181  aoros 
were  in  Madras,  and  68,596  acres  in  Coorg.  Food  crops,  other  than  cereals 
and  pulses,  cover  6,541,871  acres.  In  1900-01  81,046,516  acres  were  cropped 
more  than  once,  giving  a  total  area  under  crops  of  229,362,381  acres. 
Reckoning  twice  over  the  land  irrigated  for  both  harvests,  32,059,993  acres 
were  under  irrigation  by  canals,  tanks^  wells,  and  otherwise.  The  following 
table  shows  the  area  irrigated  by,  and  the  gross  revenue  derived  from,  major 
and  minor  irrigation  works  during  the  last  five  years  ending  March  81 :  — 


MiHJor  works 


I         Area 
irrigated 

•  Acres 

1897,  10,172,493 
1898  10,245,732 
1899|  9,886,648 
1900  11,409,528 
190l' 11,208,391 


Qross  revenue 
realised 


Minor  worlcs 


Area 


Gross 


inn'».f.a^    I    revenue 
•    ^S^^        realized 


I  Rs.  I        Acres     |  Rs.    ~       ~Acres  R«. 

3,38,61,830  6,706,531  1,78,66,58016,879,024    51,72,841* 

3,79,99,460  8,370,521   2  07.28,80018,616.253    58,72,826i 

3,62,14,296  12,619,958      62,56,43012,506,606  4,14,70.7261 

,3,77,25,507  j7,201,578  1,85,08,853  18,611,106  5,65.84.366. 

4,02,44,161  '8,330,582  2,00,30,070  19,538.923'6,02,74,28l' 


Total 


Area 
irrigated 


Gross 
rereniw 
realized 
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Irrigation  works,  for  which  capital  accounts  are  kept,  paid  6*55  per  cent. 
in  1900-01  on  their  capital  outlay. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  crops  irrigated  by  such  works  in  1900-01 
was  about  41  crores  of  rupees. 

The  Gauges  Canal,  which  was  completed  in  1854,  and  has  cost 
Rx.  2,994,330,  comprises  440  miles  of  main  canal,  and  2,684  miles  of  dis- 
tributaries. During  the  year  it  supplied  water  to  774,104  acres.  The 
Sirhind  Canal,  in  the  Punjab,  has  cost  upwards  of  Rz.  8,805,920  and  con- 
sists of  538  miles  of  main  canal,  and  4,686  miles  of  distributaries.  In  Madras 
the  God^vari,  Eistna,  and  Cauvery  irrigation  systems  together  irrigate 
npwards  of  2,419,110  acres.  The  commission  which  was  appointed  in 
September,  1901,  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  developing  the  irrigation 
systems  of  India,  a4journed  at  the  end  of  March,  1902,  after  completing 
inquiries  in  the  Madras  and  Bombay  Presidencies,  Rajputaua,  Mysore, 
Hyderabad,  and  Berar,  and  the  Coutral  Provinces.  It  will  reassemble  in 
October,  visit  some  of  the  remaining  provinces,  and  furnish  its  report  early 
in  1903. 

In  1899-1900  there  were  86,970  square  miles  of  forest  demarcated 
and  reserved  by  the  State,  and  in  1899-1900  the  area  rose  to  88,140 
square  miles.  The  work  of  demarcating  and  reserving  forest  tracts 
has  been  pushed  on  with  great  vigour  in  recent  years,  and  especially  since 
1877.  In  that  year  the  demarcated  area  was  only  17,705  square  miles  ;  in 
the  following  year  it  was  raised  by  operations  in  the  Central  Provinces  to 
40,425  square  miles,  and  in  1900-01  it  stands  at  150,156  square  miles. 

The  following  table  shows  the  extent  *.of  reserved  forests  in  1900-01 
in  square  miles : — 

Sq.  miles 
Central  Provinces  18,881 
Bombay  .  .  18,707 
Burma  .  17,887 

Bengal       .        .     5,881 
Madras  .  16,589 

There  were  193  cotton  mills  at  work  in  India  in  1901-02,  containing 
42,387  looms  and  5,003,231  spmdles,  employing  a  daily  average  number  of 
175,086  persons.  The  whole  capital  invested  in  this  industry  is 
Rs.  17,46,40,384. 

There  were  36  jute  mills  in  1901-02,  employing  a  daily  average  number 
of  113,946  persons,  with  16,059  looms  and  329,330  spindles.  The  capital 
invested  in  the  joint  stock  mills  is  estimated  at  Rs.  6,96,28,410. 

There  were  four  woollen  mills  at  work  at  the  close  of  1901,  with  594  looms 
and  22,986  spindles. 

There  are  nine  paper  mills,  having  an  |  aggregate  nominal  capital  of 
Rs.  73,20,000,  the  number  of  persons  employed  being  4,978.  The  total 
quantity  of  paper  made  in  1901  was  about  47  million  lbs.,  valued  at 
Rs.  65,83,724. 

The  quantity  of  beer  brewed  during  1901  amounted  to  5,558,653  gallons. 

In  March,  1901,  there  were  1,366  joint  stock  companies  Id  India  registered 
under  the  Indian  Companies'  Act  and  in  operation.  They  possessed  a  total 
nominal  capital  aggregating  Rs.  51,74,18,551,  and  an  actual  capital  (paid  up) 
of  Bs.  37,06,29,886. 

The  following  table  shows  the  division  of  the  aggregate  capital  among 
the  principal  classes  of  joint  stock  companies  in  March,  1901  i-p:^ 
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8q.  miles 

Sq.  miles 

N.W.P.andOudh  4,050 

Coorg 

238 

Assam       .        .     3,609 

Ajmer 

139 

Punjab      .         .     2,897 
Berir        .        .     8,953 

Baluchistan 

.        203 

Andamans 
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Companies  working 


Number 


Fiftid  up  capital 


Banking  and  Insurance 

Trading . 

Mills  and  Presses   . 

Planting 

Mining  and  quarrying 

Ice  making    . 

Sugar  manufacture . 

Breweries 

Miscellaneous 


Total  working 


463 

280 

368 

168 

58 

10 

10 

4 

22 


Bs.  ' 

4,68.48,547       i 
6,96,59,278 
18,89,66,073       I 
3,45,88,284       , 
1,77,45,501 

15,97,587 

86,66,651 

17,00,000 
1,08,69,065 

37,06,29,886       { 


There  were  427  collieries  worked  in  India  in  1901. 
been  as  follows : — 

Tons  Tons 

1898    .     2,662,001         ,         1896     .     3,863,698 

1894  .     2.823,907        '         1897     .     4,066,294 

1895  .     3,540,019  1898     .     4,608,196 


The  annual  Output  has 


1899 
1900 
1901 


Tons 
5,098,260 
6,118,692 
6,685,727 


The  total  value  of  the  output  iu  1901  may  be  estimated  at  Rs.  1,98,50,582- 
The  total  imports  of  coal,  coke,  and  patent  fuel  in  1901-02  amounted  to 
230,017  tons. .  The  total  number  of  persons  employed  at  the  mines  is  given 
as  95,818. 

Commerce. 

The  value  of  the  sea-borne'*  external  trade  of  India  has  risen  iu  the  68 
years,  1834-85  to  1901-02,  from  Rupees  14,34,22,900  to  Rupees 
2,45,69,93,180,  the  increase  being  seventeenfold,  making  on  the  average 
a  rate  of  23*72  per  cent  annually.  The  average  rate  of  increase  during  the 
last  forty-one  years  is  shown  below,  the  period  being  divided  into  five  terms 
of  seven  years  each  and  six  separate  years  : 


Years 

Average 
Annual 
Imports 

Average         \^r^S^^ 
Exports           imports 

Increase 
or  Decrease  ' 
per  cent,  of 

BxporU 

Rupees 

Rupees 

1861-62  to  1867-68    . 

46,66,42,170 

55,24,73,500        — 

— 

1868-69  to  1874-75     . 

43,14,49,650 

57,37,96,110  1    -7-84 

3-86 

1875-76  to  1881-82    . 

53,15,83,790 

69,43,21,910  1     23-21 

21-00 

1882-83  to  1888-89     . 

72.76,82,400 

89,30,02,560       86  89 

28-62 

1889-90  to  1895-96     . 

87,55,63,720 

111,29,56,970       20-32 

24-68 

1896-97      . 

89,20,19,365    108,92,15,916         3-36» 

-8  16> 

1897-98 

94,17,76,519    104,78,14,280         5-58'     -8-80* 

1898-99 

89,99,71,406    120,21,11,456      -4-44»       14-78* 

1899-1900  . 

96,27,81,656    117,03,97.092         6-98*1    -2*64* 

1900-01 

105,47,13,514    121,94,59,608         9-65»         4*19* 

1901-02       • 

109,33,37,226    136,36,55,904  i       3-66«      11*82« 

1  Compared  with  1896-06 ;  the  decline  is  due  to  famine  and  plague. 

s  Compared  with  1896-97.       i  Compared  with  1807-98.       *  Compared  with  1898-99 

8  Compared  with  1899-1900.  «  Compared  wit^  1900-OL 
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tn  the  year  ending  March  81, 1902,  the  sea-borne  external  trade  of  India 
(private  and  Government)  was  as  follows,  in  rupees : — 


Merchandise 
Treasure 
Total 


Import 

Rapees. 

88,73,23,874 

20,60,13,352 

109,83,37,226 


BxporU 


Rapeas. 

124,89,47,301 

11,47,08,603 

136,36, 5'5, 904 


The  following  shows  (in  rupees)  the  total  imports  and  exports  of  India, ' 
divided  into  merchandise  and  *  treasure '  (bullion  specie),  excluding  Govern- 
ment stores  and  Government  treasure,  in  fiscal  years  ending  March  81. 


Imports 

Tears  ended 

March  31 

Merchandise 

Treasore 

ToUl 

Rupees 

Rupees 

Rupees 

1885 

63,14.98,110 

13,87,88,478     , 

67,02,81,588 

1895 

70,16,74,378 

9,55,90,073     i 

79,72,64,451 

1899 

68,38,03,412 

17,88,39,567 

86,26,42,979 

1900 

70,71,18,634 

20,95,86,132 

91,67,08,766 

'               1901 

76,27,78,853 

16,46,36,080 

92.74,14,933 

1902 

81,47,08,170 

19,64,83,796 

i 

101,11,91,966 

BXPOETS  AMD  RB-BXPOBTB  * 

,           Tears  ended 

March  31 

Merchandise 

Treasure 

Total 

1 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1885 

88,20,06,288 
108,81,49,990 

1,88,78,800 

85,08,78,588 

18«5 

8,16,80,167 

116,97,80,157 

18W 

112,72,14,780 

7,40,81,807 

120,12,96,537 

1900 

108,97,61,878 

7,96,00,405 

116,92,62,278 

1901 

107,86,90,298 

7,47,44,561 

114,84,84,849 

1902 

124,46,48,184 

8,46,26,665 

132,92,68,849 

*  The  returns  of  quantities  and  values  of  imports  and  of  exports  are  based  on  the  bills  of 
entry  and  shipping  bills  respectively,  but  the  declarations  contained  in  these  documents  are 
sal(|«et  to  semtiny  in  all  cases,  and  penalties  may  be  inflicted  where  they  are  found  to  be 
tMlM.  The  value  is  the  wholesale  value  at  the  place  of  import  or  export,  less  trade  dis- 
coant,  dnt^  not  being  included  in  the  value  of  dutiable  goods.  The  returns  show,  not  the 
priuM  origin  of  imparts  and  ultimate  destination  of  exports,  but  only  the  countries  whence 
the  goods  were  shipped  to  India  and  to  which  they  are  shipped  from  India,  as  disclosed  by 
the  shipping  documents.  No  distinction  is  maintained  between  general,  special,  and  transit 
tmde ;  but  goods  of  foreign  origin,  when  re-exported,  are  shown  in  detail  separately  from 
tboM  of  Indian  origin.  Apart  from  the  comparatively  insignificant  imports  and  exports  by 
parcel  post,  of  which  onlv  the  total  values  are  known,  there  are  no  special  circumstances 
which  affect  the  value  of  the  statistical  results. 

Of  the  exports  of  merchandise  in  1901-02,  Rs.  121,20,45,021  represented 
the  products  of  the  country.  Rs.  8,25,98,163  were  re-exports  of  foreign 
imports.  ^  t 
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The  imports  and  exports,  including  private  treasure,  but  excluding 
Government  stores  and  treasure,  were  distributed  as  follows  between  the  five 
great  commercial  divisions  of  India  in  1886,  1895,  and  the  last  four  years : — 


Years  ended 
March  31 

Bengal 

Biunna      \ 

Madras      | 

Bombay 

Bind 

Imports  :— 

Bs. 

R«.         1 

Ra.         ' 

R». 

Rs. 

1885 

24,13,86,662 

8,78,38,955 

6,14,67,242  ! 

32,21,76,495 

1,79,18,284 

18P5 

27,73,00,910 

8,52,31,782 

6,84,08;840 

86,79,82,991 

4,88,39,928 

1899 

81,57,10,947 

6,62,22,495 

5,44,84.662  ! 

89,40,64,925  , 

4,21,69,950 

1900 

85,86,44,9^4 

4,91,93,964 

0,08,22,673  i 

40,91,58,249  | 

4,38,88,956 

1901 

87,61,84,298 

6,99,15,067 

7,42.12,132 

36,11,32,428  i 

4.59,71,018 

1902 

87,98,66,007 

6,31,75,737 

8,69,98,668 

41,62,90,482  | 

6,68,61,072 

Bjrporl«:— 

1 

1 

1885 

38.13.32,666 

5,28,76,888 

8.70,66,667  . 

88,98,88.798  i 

3,97,69,169 

1895 

46,85,98,065 

9,82,02,337 

12,61,24,011 

41,50,88,516  ' 

6,17,17,228 

1899 

46,71,32,975 

11,72.52,674 

11,42,91,185 

41,30,65,147 

8,95,54,556 

1900 

50,65,93.287 

10,18,79,290 

12,06,21,320 

37,64,91,605 

6,36,76,776 

1901 

55.78,18,886 

10,08,17,147 

12,00,54,968 

83,58,86,561 

8.89,07,2»2 

190S 

55,02,90,903 

10.54,76,886 

12,00,06,021  ; 

46,56,88,474 

8.88.56,565 

The  amount  of  bullion  and  specie,  private  and  Government,  imported  and 
exported,  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  for  the  years  1885,  1895, 
and  the  last  four  years : — 


Years  ended 

Imports  of 

March  81 

Gold 

Rs. 

1885 

4,77,81,724 

1895 

1,76,62,800 

1899 

8,84,00,642 

1900 

11,44,87.969 

1901 

11,89,80,197 

1902 

8,30,75,346 

Imports  of 
Silver 


Rs. 

0,11,00,264 
7,82,49,273 
9,06,65,586 
0,62,48,892 
12,67,87,421 
12,29,38,006 


Exports  of 
Gold 


Rs. 

10,62,850 
6,78,08,740 
2,88,66,460 
2,00,81,962 
11,05,68,846 
6,36,98,940 


Exports  of 
SilTer 


Rs. 

1,86,43.941 
1,49,66,977 
6,07,47,747 
6,94,81.914 
8,17,16,100 
6,10,09,663 


The  following  table  shows  (in  rupees)  the  respective  shares  which  the 
leading  coTintries  with  which  India  aeals  had  in  the  exports  and  imports 
(merc^mdise  alone)  of  India  in  the  years  ending  March  81,  1901  and  1902  : — 


Countries 


Imports  into  India  fh>m 


United  Kingdom . 

China  . 

France. 

Italy   . 

Straits  Settlements 

United  States 


Belgium 
Austria-Hungary . 
Ceylon. 
Australia 
Japan  . 


1901 
I  Rs. 

|48,67,59,769 

2,64,71,890 

1,10,84,179 

82,64,291 

2,81,69,520 

1,24,99,544 

29,85,079 

I  2,43,04,679 

i  3,18,68,431 

75,74,010 

77,78,491 

'      88,84,474 


Exports  of  Indian  Produce 


1902 

Rs. 

52,65,62,640 

1,79,08,492 

1,37,67,542  !  6,98,21,082 
97,48,547  i  3,06,29,679 
2,38,18,840  i  6,85,81,068 


1901  I  1002 

Rs.  I  Rs. 

31,35,02,507  !30,37,05,348 

11,74,28,182  117,55,60,028 


1,17,88,909 
25,39,641 
3,01,32,899 
3,93,97,179 
90,62,218 
69,28,225 
71,11,819 


7,21,70,140 
4,49,79,408 
3,54,79,427 
2.70,74,365 
4,78,87,872 
1,91,09,671 
2,08,45,658 


8,87,85,608 
2,91,86,351 
6,33,89,638 
8,86,89,021 
6,88,51,887 
4,71,79,420 
2,37,60,821 
4,47,74,857 
2,00,11,988 
6.95,24,288 
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Countries 


IniporU  into  India  fh>m 


Exports  of  Indian  Produce 


I  Germany 
;  Mauritius     . 

Arabia 

Holland       . 
,  Other  East  African 
ports 

Persia  . 

Spain  . 

Russia . 

South  America     . 


1901 

R8. 

2,  CO,  30, 410 

2,41.95,481 

56,81,249 

43,03,581 

21,02,489 

71,36,971 

85,688 

2,83,94,321 

40 


190-2 

Re. 

3,03,72,662' 

1,96,10,651 

66,83,652 

59,92,460 

24,90,191 

67,80,534 

1,00,175 

3,18,61,655 

1,161 


1901 

Rs. 

9,20,62,426 

1,26,21,109 

67,94,569 

45,74,504 


1902 

Rs. 

10,16,26,889  , 

'  1,28,60,652  i 

95,05,613  I 

,      82,55,820 


1,26,89,002  ' 
61,61,986 
44,45,766  ; 
24,38,577 

1,31,42,499  ! 


95,84,820 
64,95,662 
41,70,266 
21,02,410 
1,56,31,478 


The  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  the  value  of  the  different  classes 
of  imports  and  of  exports  of  Indian  produce  (private  merchandise  only)  in 
the  years  1901  and  1902  (ending  March  31)  in  rupees  : — 


- 

Imports 

1901 

^orts 

1901 

1902 

1902 

Rs. 

Rs. 

R«. 

Rs. 

Animala,  livingl      48, 73, 197 
Articles  of  food  1 

46,65,638 

21,87,491 

21,89,604 

and  drink    .  1 12,07,26,412 

11,70,65,098 

26,80,45,344 

29,81,84,635 

Metals  It  manu. 

fecturesof: 

Hardware  k 

cutlery    . 

1,84,14,739 

1,70,66,876 

2,26,007 

2,64,732 

Metab    .     . 

6,43,14,858 

6,90,44,307 

38,86,792 

25,31,627 

Machinery  . 

2,25,75,692 

8,00,58,802 

6,747 

.  36,728 

EaUway 

plant  and 

stock  .     .     1,84,11,195 

1,53,72,336 

1,62,349 

1,68,963 

Chemicals, 

drugs,  kc   .     2,22,66,241 

2,40,96,992 

12,88,83,296 

11,86,12,460 

Oils       .     .     .  '  3,76,70,198     4,21,89,079 

65,65,180 

69,17,507 

Baw  materials. 

3.70,76,868  ,  8,81,62,948 

42,71,60,536 

63,84,01,460 

Articles  manu- 

£u;tured    or 

partly  so— 
Yarns  *  tex- 

tile fabrics  ;33. 90, 11, 763   36,66,40,410 

13,99,23,482 

19,95,83,312 

Apparel     .     .     1,53,97,776 

1,69,41,441 

20,19,814 

20,99,667 

Other  articles . 

6,71,52,519 

7,36,05,744 

6,75,87,947 

4,82,04,661 

Total.    . 

76,27,78,858   81,47,08,170 

1 

104,16,04,984 

121,20,45,021 

The  following  table  shows  (in  rupees)  the  value  of  the  leading  articles 
of  ^vate  merchandise  imported  and  exported  (the  produce  of  India  only — 
that  is,  not  including  re-exports  of  foreign  goods)  in  the  year  ending  March 
81,  1902 :— 
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ImportA 


Cotton  manofactures  . 
Metals,       hardware  ^ 

and  cutlery  .  / 
Silk  (raw  and  manuf.). 
Sugar     (refined    and  \ 

unrefined)       .       / 
Woollen  goods    . 
Liquors 
Rulway  plant   and  \ 

rolling-stock  .  / 
Oils  ...  . 
Machinery  k  Mill  work 
Coal  .  .  . 
Proyisions  . 
Apparel  (excluding 

nosiery)  . 
Salt    .        .        . 
Spices 
Glass  . 
Chemicals,  Drugs,  kc. 
Paper . 
Umbrellas  . 
Ghdn  and  Pulse . 
Dyeing  and  tanning  \ 

materials         .       / 


Value        ;  Bxporis 


d2,§9,49,788 

8,61.10,682 

2,29,43,209 

5,85,20,602 

1,96,94,985 
1,66,45,489 

1,68,72,336 

4,21,89,079 
8,00,68,802 
45,08,9401 
1,98,46,721 

1,69,41,441 

77.69,159 
84,76,8991 
92,53,270  ] 
1,61,90.834 
52,71,6341 
18,04,231 
29.05.456  I 


79,06,158 


Rice   .... 

Wheat 

Cotton  (raw) 

,,      (manufactured) 
Opium 

Seeds  (oil  seeds  mainly) 
Hides  and  skins . 
Jute  (raw)  . 

„     (manuiactured) 
Tea     .        .        . 
Indigo 

Other  dyes  and  tans 
Coffee 
Wool  (raw) 
Spices 

liu:  (excluding  lac  dye) 

Sugar    (refin^    and ) 

unrefined)  .        .    { 

Silk  (raw  and  cocoons). 

„     (manufactured) 
Oils    .        .        . 
Wood. 

Wool  (manufactured) 
Proyisions  . 
1 1  Saltpetre     . 


Value 

Rs. 

13,91,90,068 
3,25,69,204 
14,42,60,933 
10,86,63,008 
8,62,29,854 
16,77,92,684 
8,23,06.848 
11,79,72,723 
8,71,14,174 
8,14,94,893 
1,85,22,554  I 
58,62,419  ! 
1,25.02,200  ' 
79,38,259  , 
74,08,269  I 
96,05.279  ; 

9,01,616  I 

66,34,209  ' 

10,64,694 

69,17,607 

89,16,416 

26.97,670 

60,96,611 

35,68,046 


The  .share  of  each  province  in  some  of  the  most  important  exports  is 
shown  in  the  following  table  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1902  : — 


- 

Bengal       1      Bombay 

Bind 

Rs.          !          Rs.  . 

Rs. 

Rs.          ;           Ra. 

Rice       . 

8,56,48,924  1      41,46,650 

25,36.368 

1,13,21,690   8,56,41,541 

Wheat    . 

8,03,011  '        4,49,631 

3,18,06,656 

106  !           — 

Opium   . 

6,24,13,600  ;  2,28,16,254 

— 

—                     — 

Indigo    . 

1,23,54,767  \       6,02,107 

6,32,166 

49,83,625             — 

Cotton   . 

81,04,068   11,26,01,464 

1,06,04,683 

1,12,01,272      18,49,656 

Seeds     . 

6,19,89,568  1  7,75,24.330 

2,76,93,709   1,06,80,278  '           4,809 

The  gross  amount  of  import  duty  collected  in  1901-02  ws 
Rs.  7,23,79,391,  and  export  duty  Ks.  90,87,957.  The  largest  import  duty  i 
deriyed  from  salt,  Rs.  2,66,76,289  in  1901-02  ;  the  export  duty  is  entire] 
on  rice. 

The  extent  of  the  commercial  intercourse  between  India  and  the  Unite 
Kingdom,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  is  shown  in  the  subjoinc 
tabre  :- 
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Imports  into  U.  EL  firom  India 
Bxports  of  British  produce 
to  India   . 


1897 


24,818,099 
27,382,091 


£ 

27,470,081 

29,729,689 


1899 

£ 
27,740,503 

31,316,412 


1900 

£ 
27,388,100 

8),115,762 


1901 


£ 
27,391,734 

84,978,120 


The  following  table  shows  the  staple  articles  of  Import  from  'India  into 
the  United  Kingdom  in  five  years  : — 


TeK 

ColtoD 

Wheat 

Jute 

Seeds 

Tea 

Rice 

Indigo 

189T 
1886 
1899 
1900 
1901 

£ 

635,341 
874,868 
423,123 
666,749 
674,194 

£ 

241,447 

3,556,051 

2,661,167 

2,181 

1,035,440 

8,922,866 
3,786,467 
3,604,121 
4,101,281 
4,292,011 

1,261,641 
2,414,852 
2,186,986 
2,288,882 
2,636,394 

£ 
5,450,329 
5,438,615 
5,621,690 
6,575,792 
5,283,716 

£ 
1,055,362 
1,525,897 
1,738,849' 
1,625,448 
1,783,822 

£ 
1,372,603 
766,770 
855,081 
456,739 
670,677 

Other  articles  are:  leather,  of  the  value  of  2,262,7422.;  untanned  hides, 
skins,  and  furs,  1,440,9232.;  coffee,  698,1652.;  teak  wood,  471,2392.;  jute 
manufactures,  2,071,8212.;  lac,  299,8002.;  wool,  634,4892.  in  1901. 

The  chief  articles  of  British  produce  exported  to  India  are  as  follows  : — 


Tear 

Cotton  Mann- 
faotorea 

Cotton  Tarn 

Iron  and 
Ironwork 

Copper 
ii  Copper- 
.    work 

Machinery 

Woollens 

1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 

£ 
13,738,522 
15,846,716 
16,902,369 
16,106,721 
20.052,504 

1,957,628 
1,694,824 
1,443,909 
1,484,938 
1,629,608 

£ 
3,188,493 
2,764,622 
2,984,867 
3,053,309 
3,020,282 

£ 
550,945 
478,058 
258,031 
444,024 
479,868 

£ 
2,173,972 
2,613,050 
2,631,324 
1,916,404 
12,356,283 

£ 
401,634 
593,686 
645,673 
643,326 
637,642 

Also  railway  and  other  carriages,  831,5942. ;  new  ships,  77,0482.  ;  ales 
and  spirits,  476,9122. ;  chemicals,  272,0372.  in  1901. 

Tne  imports  from  India  into  Great  Britain,  and  exports  of  domestic 
produce  and  manufactures  from  Great  Britain  to  India  were  as  follows  in 
two  years : — 


- 

! 

Imports  from   Imports  from 

(1900)         1        (1901) 

ExporU  to 
(1900) 

Exports  to 
(1001) 

BonteyASind  .       .       . 
Madras       .... 
Bengal        .... 
Borma 

1 

£      ;      £ 

8,991,455            6.021,955 

4,214,110      1       3,661,304 

17,062,828          16,672,257 

2,119,718            2,136,218 

£ 

9,761,392 

2,779,924 

14,742,870 

2,841,566 

£ 
12,962,172 

8,245,063 
16,147,160 

2,623,731 

27,888,106         27,891,734 

30,116,752 

34,978,126 

The  following  figures  show  the  actual  extent  of  *the  foreign  trade  of  the 
six  largest  ports  in  merchandise  only,  imports  and  exports  (including  re- 
exports), during  the  last  five  years,  in  rupees  : —  r^  T 
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1897-98 


Calcutta 

Bombay 

Rangoon 

Madras 

Eardchi 

Tuticorin 


Rs. 

71,99,46,083 
52,06,30,618 
12,19,32,673 
10,16,10,176 
9,22,84,825 
2,18,54,257 


1899-1900 


1900-01 


Rs. 

72,83,10,968 
60,67,83,387 
14,04,42,119 
8,62,36,015 
12,89,66,364 


79,23,96,572  86,01,84,677 
56,46,88,280i53, 46,35,453 


12,17,67,575 

9,65,84,803 

10,55,04,708 

2,18,78,6881  2,04,40,157 


13,96,82,716 

11,00,98,034 

7,87,94,651 

2,46,81,687 


1901-02 


86,80,96,889 
66,12,60,905 
14,16,73,409 
10,51,02,154 
15,29,86,418 
2,62,05,482 


Of  the  total  imports  of  merchandise  Rs.  70,28,18,264  in  value  came 
through  the  Suez  Canal,  and  of  the  exports  Rs.  75,70,38,497  in  value  went 
through  the  Suez  Canal. 

In  addition  to  the  sea-borne  trade  as  above,  there  is  s  considerable  trans- 
frontier land-trade.  The  following  table  shows  the  value,  in  rupees,  of 
the  land- trade  (excluding  treasure,  the  figures  for  which  are  untrustworthy), 
during  three  years  ending  March  81,  1902  : — 


R8.  Imports    i    Rs.  Exports    ,       Bs.  Total 


1900 
1901 
1902 


6,14,85,028 
6,41,48,898 
6,90,03,519 


5,04,73,846  11,19,08,874; 
5,42,61,723  11,84,10,621! 
6,02,82,  024'  12,92,85,643  i 


The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  trade  (excluding  treasure),  in 
rupees,  with  the  leading  trans-frontier  countries  in  the  last  three  years 
ending  March  31 


1 

mports  fh)m 

1 
Exports  to                        1 

1 

1 

1901 

1902 

1900 

1901 

1902 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

4,03,349 

6,43,326 

1,61,868 

2,06,780 

1,80,900 

'5,89,«17 

7,07,247 

4,92,944 

4,66,203 

8.89,8©8  1 

2,74,723 

2,94,680 

1,32,878 

2,42,016 

7.77,459   1 

86,82,810 

36,80,363 

28,18,412 

21,43,160 

27,01,179 

18,76,497 

25,70,296 

26,60,326 

28,99,689 

89,28,079 

35,07,836 

1           '69 

76,36,428 

64,68,418 

66,82,546 

4,12,787 

HI 

• 

6,09,649 

8,69,788 

1,29,16,296 

1,!           '64 

80,61,278 

96,68,974 

1.28,66,616 

4,18.109 

\82 

2,40,298 

2,16,703 

8,01,793 

15,19,295 

]           .64 

12,78,866 

10,12,619 

11,84,271 

2,85,69,049 

2,^           176 

1,49.70,841 

1,68,02,148 

1,62,18,808 

26,67,381 

:           148 

81,886 

1,60,790 

1,88,411 

65,89,712 

(           71 

73,79,706 

83,91,867 

78,09,O8« 

16,«6,948 

5           49 

9.00.944 

11,86,686 

10,79,146 

3,42,770 

66 

2,68.678 

8,69,489 

2.48,023 

16,77,642 

i           61 

22,26,862 

28,22,087 

89,68,587 

*  Included  in  Dir,  Swst,  and  Bi^Jsar. 
The  total  value  of  the  coasting  trade  in  1901-02  was  Rs.  79,61,96,926  in 
imports  and  exports,  apart  from  Government  stores  and  Government  treasure. 

IJhipping  and  Navigation. 

The  following  table  shows  for  five  years  the  number  and  tonnage  of  veasels 
engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  which  entered  and  cleaned  at  ports  in  British 
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The  following  gives  the  number  and  tonnage  of  steam  vessels  which  entered 
and  cleared  Indian  ports  vid  the  Suez  Canal  during  the  years  indicated :— 


- 

Entered 

Cleared 

I^tal 

No. 

578 
662 
643 
531 
654 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

1897-98 

1898-99 

1899-1900 

1900-01 

1901-02 

1,454,321 
1,628,559 
1,662,030 
1,884,993 
1,757,044 

758 
1,004 
875 
808 
990 

1,790,223 
2,341,220 
2,132,830 
2,010,787 
2,542,904 

1,386 
1,666 
1,518 
1,339 
1,644 

3,244,544 
3,969,779 
3,794,860 
3,395,780 
4,299,948 

The  number  of  vessels  which  entered  with  cargoes  in  the  interportal  trade 
in  1900-01,  99,033  of  10,404,105  tons  ;  and  in  1901-02,  100,378  of  11,286,069 
tons;  and  cleared  in  1900-01,  91,004  of  10,421,286  tons;  and  in  1901-02, 
89,663  of  11,435,777  tons. 

For  the  year  1901-02,  116  vessels  of  4,833  tonnage  were  built  at  Indian 
ports ;  81  of  the  vessels  in  Bombay,  13  in  Madras  ;  and  10  in  Sind.  The 
following  table  compares  the  number  and  tonnage  of  all  the  vessels  built  and 
of  those  first  registered  at  Indian  ports  for  six  years  : — 


- 

1896-07 

1897-08 

180^00 

1809-1900 

1900-01 

1901-02 

M^  1  Ton- 
No-   nage 

No. 

Ton- 
nage 

No. 

Ton- 
nage 

No. 

Ton- 
nage 

No. 

Ton- 
nage 

NO.  SS; 

Built     .        .       . 
Registered     . 

81    2,975 
80    6,112 

63 
74 

2,033 
6,718 

68 
106 

3,427 
7,686 

63 
103 

2,940 
12,568 

86 
122 

4,640 
12,207 

115    4,8SS 
162  10,064 

Internal  Commnnicationfl. 

I.   EoADs  AND  Canals. 

The  following  table  shows  approximately  the  length  in  miles  of  roads 
maintained  by  public  authorities  throughout  the  country  : — 


- 

Metalled  Miles 

Unmetalled  MUes 
84,780g 

ToiMl  MUes       ' 

Bengal        .  (1900-1901) 

4,6061 

89,887          1 

United  Provinces  of  Agra 

andOudh   (1900-1901) 

6,002i 

24,648lf 

80,651 

Punjab           .          „ 

2,364 

24,397i 

26,761  i 

Burma           .          ,, 

l,587i 

7,412i 

8,999|        1 

Central  Provinces    „ 

1,182 

6,100i 

7,282J        ' 

Assam    .        .          „ 

138* 

7,838^ 

7,977 

Madras  .        .          „ 

13,172J 

9,874 

28,046i       ■ 

Bombay         .          „ 

S,669i 

12,836} 

16,506i 

Haidarabdd    . 

803J 

1,040| 

1,344 

Coorg     .        .          „ 

140J 

198} 

a39 

Mysore           .          „ 
Rajputdna     (1899-1900) 

— 

— 

— 

l,094i 

l,821i 

2.916i 

Central  India  (1900-1901) 

1,994 

4684 

2,462i 

Bal^chist&n   .          „ 

784i 

788 

1.622J 

Military  worlcs         ,, 

1,100 

1,088 

,     2,188 

Cn 

JglL 

RAILWAYS 
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The  Ganges,  the  Brahmaputra,  the  Indus,  and  the  Irawadi,  with  some  of 
their  branches,  are  lar^ly  used  for  inland  traffic.  In  Southern  India, 
especially,  canaLs  are  an  important  means  of  communication.  Railways,  how- 
erer,  are  now  rapidly  spreaaing  all  over  the  Peninsula. 


n.  Railways. 

The  rate  of  progress  in   each  of  the  last  sixteen  years  in  opening  out 
railway  communications  in    India  will    be  apparent   from    the    following 


Miles 

open 

MUesopen 

MUesopen 

MUesopen 

1886    . 

12,888 

1890    .    16,880 

1894  -      18,866 

1898    .        21,995 

1887    . 

14,101 

1891    .    17,273 

1895    .      19,602 

1899    .        23,476 

1888    . 

14,672 

1892    .    17,853 

1896    .      20,209 

1900    .        24.707 

1889    . 

16,882 

1893    .    18,468 

1897    .      21,070 

1901    .        26,373 

The  total  length  of  railway  open  on  December  31,  1901,  was  as  follows  :— 

MUes. 

State  lines  worked  by  Companies 13,441J 

the  State 6,125J 

lines  worked  by  Guaranteed  Companies 1,334 

„        „  Assisted  Companies 2,350J 

Lines  owned  by  Native  States  and  worked  by  Companies  .        .   1,684 

Lines  owned  by  Native  States  and  worked  by  State  Railway  Agency  .      235i 

lines  owned  and  worked  by  Native  States 1,229 

Foreign  Lines 7SJ 


Total 


26,373 


The  total  capital  expenditure  on  Indian  Railways  up  to  the  end  of  1901, 
including  lines  imder  construction  and  survey,  &c.,  amounted  to 
Rs.  8,43,33,97,389  allocated  as  follows  :— 


Rs. 
State  RaQways  .        .     81,46,07,947 
State    lines  leased   to 

Companies  .  1,97,00,87,374 
Guaranteed  Railways  26, 09, 1 2, 401 
Aansted  Companies  17,62,62,619 
Native  States      .  17,13,96,126 


Rs. 
1,76,34,362 


Foreign  lines 


Total  open  lines  and 

lines  partly  open  3,40,07,89,719 
Railways  wholly  under 

construction .  .  1,43,43,613 
Unclassified  expenditure, 

including    survey    and 

collieries        .         .         1,82,64,167 

Grand  Total 


8,43,83,97,389 
Up  to  the  end  of  1901  the  total  amount  of  capital  raised  by^the  various 
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Qnaranteed  Railways 


Guaranteed  Railway  Companies  was  22,421,819/.,  and  for  State  lines  leased  to 
companies  31,520,565/.,  or  a  total  amount  of  53,942,384/.,  as  shown  below. 

State  Lines  Leased  to  Companies 

Bengal  Central .        ,        .  1,000,000 

Bengal  Nagpur .        .        .  7,418,025 

Bengal  Nagpur  extensions  2,112,075 

Indian  Midland                 .  7,998,123 

Lucknow  Bareilly     .  147,000 

Southern  Mahratta  .         .  6,753,207 

Mysore     ....  1,224,000 

Assam-Bengal  .         .        .  2,878,185 

Burma     ....  2,000,000 


Bombay,  Baroda,  &  Cen- 
tral India     . 
Madras    .... 

Total    . 


10,583,431 
11,838,388 

22,421,819 


Total 


31,520,665 


The  gross  earnings  on  all  railways  during  1 901  amounted  to  Rs.  88. 65, 79, 847 
against  Rs.  31,59,65,927  during  1900.  During  1901  the  number  of  passengers 
carried  was  194,749,567,  the  coaching  earnings  being  Rs.  11,41,88,642,  and  the 
passenger  mileage  7,792.718,056 ;  while  during  1900,  176,307,976  passengers 
were  carried,  the  coaching  earnings  being  Rs.  10,26,44,273,  and  passenger 
mileage  6,856,941,567  miles. 

The  aggregate  tonnage  of  goods,  material,  and  live  stock  carried  during 
1901  was  44,142,672  tons,  which  earned  Rs.  21,27,35,892,  the  ton-mileage 
being  7,061,865.  In  1900  the  corresponding  totals  were  43,739,461  tons, 
with  an  earning  of  Rs.  20,40,90,792,  and  a  ton-mileage  of  6,697,936,048. 

The  total  working  expenses  amounted  in  1901  to  Rs.  15,75,64,452,  or  46  "81 
per  cent,  of  the  gross  earnings;  as  compared  with  Rs.  15,12,91,422,  or 
47-88  per  cent.,  in  1900. 

The  net  earnings  realised  were  Rs.  17,90,15,395  against  Rs.  16,46,74,605 
in  1900,  giving  an  average  return  on  the  capital  expenditure  on  open  lines,  in- 
cluding steamboat  services  and  suspense  account,  of  5  "26  per  cent,  against 
4  99  per  cent,  in  the  previous  year. 

III.   Posts  and  Telkoeaphs. 

In  1901  there  were  38,479  post-offlces  and  boxes,  against  753  in  1866- 
In  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1901,  the  number  of  letters,  postcards, 
and  money -orders  which  passed  through  the  post-offices  of  British  India  was 
482,291,053  ;  of  newspapers  32,091,400  ;  of  parcels  2,679,109  ;  and  of  packets 
28,302,751  ;  being  a  total  of  545,364,313.  The  following  table  gives  the  num- 
ber of  letters,  newsppers,  &c.,  carried,  and  the  number  of  offices  and  receiving 
houses,  together  with  the  total  revenue  and  expenditure  (in  rupees)  of  the 
Post  Office  in  each  of  the  five  fiscal  years  1897  to  1901 :— 


Tear  ended 
March  31 

Number  of  Letters, 
Newspapers,  ftc. 

Post  Offices 

and  Letter 

Boxes 

Total 
Revenue 

Total 
Expenditure 

1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 

449,726,298 
476,683,475 
489,214,853 
521,664,746 
545,364,313 

Number 
26.900 
27,984 
29,122 
36,403 
38,479 

Rs. 
1.78,34,740 
1,87,91,630 
1,91,40,670 
1,96,24,722 
2,08,57,840 

Rs. 
1,70,81,110 
1,72,94,740 
1,72,54,180 
1,77,83,705 
1,88,88,214 
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In  the  iucal  year  ending  March  1870,  the  mails  trayellcd  over  60,281 
miles,  of  which  total  40,686  miles  was  done  by  boats  and  'runners,'  6,460 
miles  by  carts  and  on  horseback,  and  4,235  miles  by  railways.  In  the  fiscal 
year  ending  March  31,  1901,  the  mails  travelled  over  181,621  miles,  of  which 
total  100,845  miles  was  done  by  steamers,  boats  and  'runners,'  7,987  miles 
by  carts  and  on  horseback,  and  22,839  miles  by  railways. 

The  following  table  shows  the  mileage  of  Goyemment  telegraph  lines  in 
India,  and  the  number  of  messages  sen^  together  with  the  charges  on  and 
receipts  irom  all  paid  messages  (including  those  sent  by  the  Indo-European 
Telegraph  and  Persian  Gulf  Section) : — 


Tear  ended 
March  31 

Number  of 
Miles  of  Wire 

Number  of 
Miles  of  Line 

Revenue 
Receipts 

Revenue 
Charges 

Number  of 
Paid  Messages 

6,077,584 
5,718,227 
5,448  600 
6.237,301 
6,449,372 

1        1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 

148,186 
154,824 
160,660 
170,766 
182,179  » 

48,684 
60,806 
61,769 
52,909 
55,055 

Rs.                   Rs. 
1,07,16,240     94,67,690 
1,30,93,3001,05,14,940 
1,08,08,2001,02,69,600 
l,24,90,095il, 09,01,780 
1,34,37,2401,17,40,305 

1  Including  cables. 
There  were  1,989  telegraph  offices  in  India  on  March  31,  1901. 

Honey  and  Credit. 

The  total  value  of  the  silver  and  copper  coined  in  British  India  from  1836- 
36  to  1901-1902  inclusive  has  been  Rs.  4,14,51,21,260,  including  Rs. 
27,16,99,931,  the  value  of  119,695,477  British  dollars,  ahd  Rs.  68,26,247 
representing  the  value  of  cents  and  fractions  thereof ;  the  heaviest  coinage 
in  any  one  year  being  Rs.  19,47,41,666,  during  1900-1901.  In  the  five  financial 
years  from  1897-98  to  1901-1902,  the  value  (in  rupees)  of  the  money  coined 
at  the  two  Indian  mints  (Calcutta  and  Bombay)  was  as  follows : — 


Tear  ended 
March  31 

Gold 

Silver                 Copper 

Total 

1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 

Rs. 

6,81,57,760  1 

6,58,72.480  ^ 

9,20,18,798  1 

19,41,36,972  ^ 

11,30,63,960' 

18,76,880 
4,92,150 
8,01,810 
6,04,694 

13,61,416 

Rn. 

6,00,84,130 

6,63,64,630 

9,28,20,108 

19,47,41,666 

11,44,25.376 

I  Includes  Rs.  4,88,00,836,  Rs.  4,88,88,838,  and  Rs.  6,97,59,048  on  account  of  the 
mannfiietnre  of  British  dollars  in  the  Bombay  Mint,  in  pursuance  of  the  terms  of  an 
agreement  made  on  the  14th  December,  1894,  between  the  Secretary  ofi  State  for  India 
and  the  Hong  Koug  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  and  the  Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia,  and  China.  The  Dollars  were  struck  for  use  in  Hong  Kong  and  the  Straits 
Setttements.  * 

s  Includes  Rs.  8,24,525  and  Rs.  2,06,08,723  on  account  of  the  manufacture  of  British 
dollars  in  the  Calcutta  and  Bombay  Mints  respectively. 

s  Includes  Rs.  84,84,608  and  Rs.  5,82.81,580  on  account  of  the  manufacture  of  British 
dollars  in  the  Calcutta  and  Bombay  mints  respectively. 

From  1835  to  the  26th  June,  1893,  the  standard  of  value  was  the  silver 
rupee  (containing  166  grains  of  fine  silver  and  15  grains  of  alloy),  which  was 
freely  coined  for  the  public.  Down  to  1891-92  gold  was  also  coined  in  small 
quantitiefl  in  the  form  of  mohurs. 
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In  1892-93  the  ffold  price  of  silver  fell  below  89  pence  per  onnce,  and  the 
exchange  value  of  tlie  rupee  fell  below  I*.  8d.  In  view  of  the  increasing 
embarrassment  of  the  finances,  and  the  inconvenience  and  impediments  to 
trade,  caused  by  the  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  exchange  between  India  and 
England,  a  Committee,  under  the  nresidency  of  the  Lord  ChanceUor,  was 
appointed  to  consider  what  remedial  measures  should  be  adopted. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  this  Committee,  a  Bill 
providing  for  the  closing  of  the  Indian  Mints  to  the  unrestricted 
coinage  of  silver  for  the  public  was  introduced  in  the  Legislative 
Council  of  the  Governor  Greneral  on  June  26, 1893,  and  passed  into  law  on  the 
same  day,  as  Act  YIII.  of  1893.  Notifications  were  issued  simultaneously 
providing  (1)  for  the  receipt  of  gold  coin  and  gold  bullion  at  the  Mints  in 
exchange  for  rupees  at  a  ratio  of  la.  id.  per  rupee ;  (2)  for  the  receipt  of 
sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns  of  current  weight  at  treasuries,  in  payment  of 
Government  duos,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  rupees  for  asovereiffn  and  seven  and  a 
half  rupees  for  a  half-sovereign  ;  and  (3)  for  the  issue  of  currencv  notes  in 
Calcutta  and  Bombay  in  exchange  for  gold  coin  or  gold  bullion  at  the  rate  of 
one  Government  rupee  for  Is.  id.  By  a  Notification  of  the  11th  September, 
1897,  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns  of  current  weight  are  also  received 
at  the  Reserve  Treasuries,  and  rupees  are  issued  in  exchange  at  the  rate  of 
Rs.  16  for  the  sovereign. 

Proposals  were  made  by  the  Government  of  India  in  March,  1898,  for 
further  steps  for  the  establisnment  of  a  gold  standard  for  India  on  the  basis 
of  16d.  the  rupee.  These  proposals  were  i-eferred  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  to  a  committee  m  London.  The  committee  recommended  that 
sovereigns  should  be  declared  legal  tender  in  India,  and  the  Indian  mints  opened 
to  the  free  coinage  of  gold.  The  proposals  of  the  committee  were  adopted  by 
the  Government  of  India,  who,  by  an  Act  (XXII.  of  1899)  passed  on  15th  of 
September,  declared  the  sovereign  legal  tender. 

On  July  16,  1861,  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  Government  of  India  pro- 
viding for  the  issue  of  a  paper  currency  through  a  Government  departraent  of 
Public  Issue,  by  means  of  promissory  notes.  Circles  of  issue  were  established 
from  time  to  time,  as  found  necessary,  and  the  notes  were  made  legal  tender 
within  the  circle  for  which  they  were  issued,  and  rendered  payable  at  the 
place  of  issue,  and  also  at  the  capital  city  of  the  Presidency.  There  are  now 
eight  circles  of  issue,  each  of  which  gives  in  exchange  for  money  notes  ranging 
from  5  rupees  to  10,000  rupees  in  value. 

In  the  year  ending  March  31,  1863,  the  total  value  of  notes  in  circulation 
was  4,92,60,000  rupees.  The  following  were  the  total  values  of  notes  in 
circulation  on  March  31  in  each  year,  from  1897  to  1902  : — 


Rh.     I 

Bfl. 

1897   . 

.  23,75,33,070 

1900   . 

.  28,73,72,266 

1898 

.  24,76,40.490 

1901  •  . 

.  29,86,59,000 

1899   . 

.  28,20,32,750 

1902   . 

.  31,66,12,945 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total  note  circulation  is  in  the  currency  circles 
of  Calcutta  and  Bombay. 

The  following  arc  the  statistics  of  the  Post  Office  Savings  banks  in  India  for 
the  five  years  (1896-97  to  1900-1901)  :—  ^  t 
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->  Banks  , 


'  Native  Depositors  (in- 
I  eluding  Local  Native 
I  Institations  adminis- 
tered by  Natives) 


I  No.  of     Balance  at 
aooonnta'  end  of  Tear 


Enropean  or  Burasian 
Depositors    (inolndtngl 
Local  Institutions     I 
administered  by  Euro- ' 
peans  and  Eurasians) 


Total 


No.  of 
accounts 


1806-97    '  0,420  !:*  650,025 

1807-08  6,200      665.735 

1808-99  6,310    1686,663 

1800-1900  6,479      711,970 

1900-01  ^  6,636         —  I 


Rs.         I 
8,60,51,835  ,  68,295 
8,22,43,475     64,652 
8,88,68,562     69,208 
8,58,79.088  *  78,750 


Balance  at 
end  of  Tear 

Hs. 
1,03,40,576 
1,06,29,503 
1,04,17,479 
1,05,85.378 


"•«x-«»":.sr'^?4J 


713,320 
730,887 
755,871 
785,729 
816,651 


,         Rs. 

9,63,92,411 
9,28,72,978 
9,42,80,041 
0,64,64,466 
10,04,32,569 


I 


1  Details  not  available. 

Honey,  Weights,  and  Heasurei. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  India,  and  the  British  equivalenls» 
are  as  follows: — 


The  Pie  . 

3  „     .        . 

4  Pice,  or  12  Pie 
16  Annas 

16  Rupees 


=  1  Pice 
=  1  Anna 
=  1  Bupee 


=     J  Farthing. 
=  1  Farthing. 
=  1  Penny. 
=  U.  id. 
=  U. 


The    rupee   weighs  one  tola  (a    tola  =  180    grains)    '916  fine. 
The  sum  of  1,00,000  rupees  is  called  a  *  lac,'  and  of  1,00,00,000  a  'crore,'. 
of  rupees. 

The  Maund  of  Bengal  of  40  seers  .   =*82f  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

,,        ,,  Bombay        .  .   =  28  lbs.  nearly. 

,,        ,,  Madras         .         .         .    =  25  lbs.  nearly. 

„   Tola =  180gr. 

„  GtHs  of  Bengal  .  .  .  .  =  36  inches. 
An  Act  to  provide  for  tiie  ultimate  adoption  of  a  uniform  system  of 
weights  and  measures  of  capacity  throughout  British  India  was  passed 
by  the  Governor-General  of  India  in  Council  in  1871.  The  Act  orders  : 
Art  2.  '  The  primary  standard  of  weight  shall  be  called  a  ser,  and  shall  be 
t  weight  of  metal  in  the  possession  of  the  Government  of  India,  eaual,  when 
weighed  in  a  vacuum,  to  the  weight  known  in  France  as  the  kilogranune, 
=  2*205  lbs.  avoirdupois.'  Art.  3.  'The  units  of  weight  and  measures  of 
capacity  shall  be,  for  weights,  the  said  ser  ;  for  measures  of  capacity,  a  mea- 
sure containing  one  such  ser  of  water  at  its  maximum  density,  weighed  in  a 
vacuum.'  'Unless  it  be  otherwise  ordered,  the  subdivisions  of  all  such 
weights  and  measures  of  capacity  shall  be  expressed  in  decimal  parts. '  This 
Act,  however,  has  never  been  brought  into  operation. 

Statiftioal  and  other  Books  of  Eeferenoe  concerning  India. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Administration :  Reports  on  the  various  provinces.  Annual. — Judicial  and  Administra- 
tive Statistics.    AnnuaL    Calcutta. 

Agricultural  Statistics  of  British  India.    Annual.    Calcutta. 

Army :  Indian  Army  List.  Quarterly.— Wars  on  or  beyond  the  borders  of  British  India 
sinee  1S49l    London,  1901. 

FMninee:  Reports  of  Famine  Commissions,  1885, 1887,  and  1898.— Relief  Operations, 
180^-1900.  Vol.  I.,  British  Districts ;  Vol.  II.,  Native  SUtos.— Advances  toAgricultnrista 
at  end  of  Famine.    London,  1901. 
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Finance :  Accoants  and  Bstimatea,  Explanatory  Memorandnm.  Annnal.— Bstimatet 
of  Revenue  and  Bxpenditure.  Annual. — Financial  Statement  of  the  OoTenunent  of  India 
with  discussion  in  the  Legislative  CounciL  Annual.— Home  Accounts.  Annual.— Income 
and  Bxpenditure  under  specified  beads.  Annual.— Report  of  Royal  Oommission  on  the 
Administration  of  the  Expenditure  of  India.  4  vols.  London,  1901.— Financial  and 
Commercial  Statistics  of  British  India.  Annual.  Calcutta.  Report  of  the  Currency 
Committee  of  1899.    Calcutta,  1899. 

Gazetteers :  The  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India.  Edited  by  Sir  W.  Hunter.  14  vols. 
London,  1886-87.— Provincial  and  District  Gazetteers. 

India  List  and  India  Office  List    AnnuaL 

Judicial:  Judicial  and  Administrative  Reports.  Annual.  Calcutta.— Unrepealed 
General  Acts  of  the  Governor-General  of  India  in  Council.    6  vols.    Calcutta,  1898-99. 

Mining :  Report  on  the  Inspection  of  Mines  in  India.    Annual    Calcutta. 

Population :  Report  on  the  Census  of  British  India,  1891.    London,  1898.— Report  on 
the  Census,  1901.    In  progress.    Calcutta,  1902. 
LProceedings,  ^.,  1859-98,  List  of  in  Record  Department,  India  Office.    London,  1900. 

Railways :  Report  on  Railways.    Annual.    London. 

Sanitary  Condition:  Report  on  Sanitary  Measures.  Annual.  London.— Plague 
Commission.    3  vols,  of  evidence,  1898-99.    London,  1900. 

Surveys :  Reports  of  the  Trigonometrical  Surveys  of  India  no  to  1897. 

Trade.  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  British  India  with  Fordgn  Countries,  Ac. 
Calcutta.— Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries, 
Ac    London.— Review  of  the  Trade  of  India  for  five  yeara.    Annual.    London. 

Treaties :  Collection  of  Treaties,  Ac,  relating  to  India.  Bdited  by  Sir  0.  U.  Aitchison. 
11  vols.    CalcntU,  1892. 

General  Statistics :  Statistical  Abstract  for  British  India.  Annual.— Statistical  Atlas 
of  India.  Calcutta,  1895.— Statistical  Abstract  for  the  Colonies,  Ac.  Annual  London. 
—Statistical  Account  of  Bengal,  by  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter.  20  vols.  1877.~Statistical 
Account  of  Assam.    2  vols.    London,  1879. 

2.  Non-Opficial  Publications, 

Adair  (F.  E.  T.),  The  Big  Game  of  BalUstan  and  Ladakh.    London,  1899. 

Adanu  (A.),  The  Western  Rqjputana  States.    London,  1899. 

Ad^e  (Sir  J.X  Indian  Frontier  Policy.    Historical  Sketch.    London,  1897. 

Aubin,  Les  Anglais  aux  Indes  et  en  Egypt.    Paris,  1899. 

Baden-Powell  iB.  H.),  Land  Svstems  of  British  India.  3  vols.  Oxford,  1892.  A  Short 
Account  of  the  Land  Revenue  aim  its  Administration  in  British  India.  8.  Oxford,  1894. — 
The  Indian  Village  Community.    London,  1899. 

Balfour  (Lady  Betty),  History  of  Lord  Lytton's  Indian  Administration,  187^-80. 
London,  1899. 

Balfour  (Edward),  The  Cyclopedia  of  India.    8  vols.    London,  1886. 

Bird  (G.  W.),  Wanderings  in  Burma.    London,  1897. 

Birdwood  (Sir  G.)  ,The  Industrial  Arts  of  India.    London,  1887. 

Black  (C.  B.  D.),  Memoir  on  the  Indian  Surveys,  1875-1800.    London,  1891. 

Bonarjee  (P.  D.),  Handbook  of  the  Fighting)  Races  of  India.    London,  1901. 

Boulger  (D.  C),  India  in  the  19th  Century.    London,  1901. 

Born  (P.  N.),  History    of  Hindu  Civilisation  during  British  Rule.    4  vols.     London. 

1896.  [In  Progress.] 

Bretddon  (Sir  E.  N.  C),  Thirty  Tears  of  Shikar.    London,  1895.  > 

Ckeenev  (General  Sir  G.),  Indian  Polity :  a  View  of  the  System  of  Administration  fit 
India.    8rd  ed.    London,  1894. 

CkevriUon  (A.X  Romantic  India.    [Eng.  Trans.]    London,  1897. 

Crawford  (A.),  Our  Troubles  in  Poona  and  the  Deooan.    London,  1897. 

Crooke  (W.),  The  Tribes  and  Castes  of  the  North- West  Provinces  and  Ondh.  4  vols. 
Calcutta,  1896.    The  Popular  Religion  and  Folk- Lore  of  Northern  India.    2  vols.    London, 

1897.  The  North-West  Provinces  of  India,  their  History,  Ethnology,  and  Administration. 
London,  1897. 

Gumming  (E.  D.),  With  the  Jun^e  Folk.    Burmese  Village  Life.    London,  1897. 

Cunningham  (Sir  H.  S.),  British  India  and  its  Rulera.    8.    London,  1881. 

Digig  (W.),  Prosperous  British  India.    Lou  Ion,  1 901. 

DUke  (Sir  Charles  Wentworth,  Bart,  M.P.),  Greater  Britain :  a  Record  of  Travel  In 
English-speaking  Countries  in  1866  and  1867.    New  edit    8.    London,  1885. 

Duboit  (J.  A.),  Hindu  Maimers,  Customs,  and  Ceremonies.  [Bng.  Trans.]  2  vols. 
Oxford,  1897. 

I>ii^  (Grant),  The  History  of  the  Mahrattas.    London,  1826. 

Duferin  (Marquis  oO>  Speeches  delivered  in  India.    London,  1890. 

Durand  (Col.  A.),  The  Making  of  a  Frontier.    London,  1899. 

Dutt  (R.  CX  Economic  History  of  British  India.  London,  1902. —Open  Letters  oxa 
Famines  and  Land  Assessments  in  India.     London,  1000. 

SekeneUin  (O.),  The  Karakonun  and  Kashmir.    8.    London,  1896_ 
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Smot  (Sir  H.  M.),  History  of  India  as  told  by  ito  own  Historians.  The  Mussnlmaii 
period.    8  vols.    London,  1869-77. 

Xlpkinttone  (M.),  History  of  India.    London,  1866. 

Fertan  (Max  and  Bertha),  Burma.    London,  1898. 

FUlding  (H.),  The  Soul  of  a  People.    [Buddhism  in  Burma.]    London,  1898. 

Font/ptriHU  (Ad.  Frout  de),  L'Inde  britannique.    8.    Paris,  1878. 

Foueher  (A.),  Snr  la  Fronti^re  Indo-Afghane.     Paris,  1900. 

Frtuur  (R.  w.),  British  India  in  '  Storr  of  the  Nations '  series.    London,  1897. 

Q€hring  (H.),  Siid-lndlen  :  Land  und  Volk  der  Tamnlen.    Gtitersloh.    1899. 

Gough  (Sir  C.),  and  Janet  (A.  D.X  The  Sikhs  and  the  Sikhs'  War.    London,  1897. 

Qrihn  (Sir  Lepel  H.),  The  iUsJas  of  the  Punjab,  being  the  History  of  the  principal  States 
in  the  Punjab.    2nd  edit.    8.    London,  1872. 

Hart  (Mrs.  E.),  Picturesque  Burma  Past  and  Present    London,  1897. 

Holdieh  (Sir  T.  H.),  The  Indian  Borderiand.    London,  1901. 

HolwuiCt  R.),  History  of  the  Indian  Mutiny.    6th  ea.    Loudon. 

Hunter  (Sir  ^ .  W.),  The  Indian  Empire,  its  History,  People,  and  Products.  New  edit. 
liondon,  1893.— Life  of  the  Earl  of  Mayo.  London,  1876.— Annals  of  Rural  Bengal. 
London,  1897.  (Editor)  Rulers  of  India  Series.  London,  1890-99.  ^History  of  British 
India.    Vol.  I.  and  II.    London,  1899-1901. 

HuMan$(yn  (H.  D.X  The  Campaign  in  Tirah,  1897-98.    London,  1898. 

Itberi  (Sir  G.  P.).  The  Ooremment  of  India.    Oxford,  1898. 

Innf  (McJj.X  The  Sepoy  Revolt.    London,  1897. 

JaeoWot  (L),  Lois,  prfttres,  et  castes  dans  I'lnde.    8.    Paris,  1877. 

JoKnMitm  (Sir  J.),  My  Experiences  in  Manipur  and  the  Naga  Hills.    London,  1896. 

Kaye  (Sir  J.  W.^  Tne  Administration  of  the  East  India  Company :  a  History  of  Indian 
Progress.    8.    London,  185S.      And  MaUetcm  (CoL  O.  B.X    History  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  . 
1857-58.    New  ed.    6  vols.    London,  1897. 

Keane  (A.  H.),  Asia.  •  London,  1896. 

Kemu  (H.  O.),  History  of  India.    2  vols.    London,  1898. 

£aMjr(8.  UX  Histonr  of  the  Pui\Jab.    London,  1896. 

XowreaM  (W.  R.),  The  Vale  of  Kashmir.    Oxford,  1896. 

Lee-Wanur  (W.),  The  Protected  Princes  of  India.    London,  1894. 

Letters  received  by  the  East  India  Company  fh>m  its  Servants  in  the  East.  Vols. 
I.-VI.    London,  189ft-1902. 

lAUy  (W.  S.),  India  and  its  Problems.    London.  1002. 

Low  (Charies  Rathbone),  The  History  of  the  Inman  Navy.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1878. 

Lethiridge  (Sir  R.),  The  (}olden  Book  of  India.    8.    London,  1898. 

LgaU  (Sir  A.),  The  Rise  of  British  Dominion  in  India.    London,  1898. 

Lyall  (Sir  A.),  Asiatic  Studies.    London,  1882. 

MacMahon  (Gen.  R.),  Far  Cathay  and  Farther  India.    London,  1892. 

MaJumiljOTd),  Rise  of  our  Indian  Empire.    8.    London,  1868. 

Markham(Sir  Clements  R.),  Memoir  on  the  Indian  Surveys.    2nd  ed.    8.    London,  1878. 

Manhwutm  (John  CHarke),  The  History  of  India,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  close  of 
IfOrd  Dalhousie's  Administration.    8  vols.    8.    London,  1867-70. 

MiHn  (A.)  Colonies  et  D^pendances  de  I'Angleterre  (1815-47);  L'Empiro  Colonial 
Anglais  (1848-70),  Vols.  X.  and  XL  of '  Histoire  Generale.'    Paris,  1898-99. 

MiteheU  (J.  Murray),  In  Westom  India;  Missionary  Recollections.    Edinburgh,  1900. 

MorUoH  (Theodore),  Imperial  Rule  in  India.    London,  1899. 

Mtaray'i  Handbook  for  Travellers  in  India,  Ceylon,  and  Burma.  4th  Edition. 
London,  1901. 

Ifene  (A.),  Picturesque  Kashmir.    Edinburgh,  1900. 

NUbet  (J.),  Burmah  under  British  Rule— and  Before.    London,  1901. 

PeUyield  (J.  E.),  The  Hindu  at  Home.    8.    London,  1896. 

Phayre  (Sir  Arthur\  History  of  Burma.    London,  1883. 

Probyn  (L.  C),  Indian  Coinage  and  Currency.    London,  1897. 

RaveruUim  (E.  O.),  Cazetteer  of  India.    London,  1900. 

Beelus  (Elis^X  Olographic  universeUe.    L'Inde  et  llndo-Chine.    Paris,  1888. 

Bigby  (O.  C),  History  of  the  Operations  in  Northern  Arakan  and  the  Tawdwin  Chin 
Hills,  1896-97.    Rangoon,  1897. 

BoberU  (Field  Marshal  Lord),  Forty-one  Tears  in  India,  firom  Subaltern  to  (Tommander- 
tn-chief.    London,  1897.' 

BoberUon  (Sir  0.  C.  S.),  The  Kafirs  of  the  Hindu-Kush.  London,  1896.— CHiitral :  The 
Story  of  a  Minor  Siege.    London,  1898. 

Boiu$eUt  (L.),  India  and  its  Native  Princes.    4.    Ijondon,  1876. 

Sammden  (Tralaunay),  Atlas  of  India.    London,  1889. 

ShadweU  (L.  J.),  Lockhart's  Advance  Through  Tirah.    London,  1898. 

5Jk4rriiM  (Rev.  if.A.),  History  of  Protostant  Missions  in  India.  8.  2nd  edit  London,  1884. 

Smith  (Dr.  O.),  Short  History  of  Christian  Missions.  Edinburgh,  1886.  The  (Geography 
of  British  India,  Political  and  Physical.  Tx>ndon,  1882.  The  Conversion  of  India  (a.d. 
198-1893).    8.    London,  1894.     Twelve  Indian  Statesmen.    2nd  ed.    Londpn,  1898. 
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Smith  (R.  BosworthX  Tbe  Life  of  Lord  L«wrenoe.    London,  1888. 

Smith tV.  A.)>  ABOka,  the  Buddhist  Bmperor.  In  "Rolen  of  India"  Series.  London, 
1901. 

at—vent  (G.  W.),  In  India.    London,  1809. 

atoket  (WhitleyX  The  Indian  Codes.    London,  1888-91. 

atraehey  (Sir  John),  India.    London,  1888. 

TempU  (Sir  R.),  Men  and  Events  of  my  Time  in  India.    London,  1882. 

ThomUm  (T.  H.),  (Jeneral  Sir  Richard  Meade  and  the  Fendatory  States  of  (Antral  and 
Southern  India.    London,  1898. 

Todd  (Col.  J.),  The  Antiquities  of  RiOMthan.    London,  18S8. 

Town$t%d  (M.),  Asia  and  Europe.    London,  1901. 

Tovontend  (M.),  and  Smith  (O.),  Annals  of  Indian  Administration,  1856.75.  19  vols. 
Serampore  and  (^cutta. 

Twpper  (C.  L.),  Our  Indian  Empire.    8.    London,  1898. 

Waddell  (L.  A.),  Among  the  Himalayas.    London,  1900. 

Warburton  (Sir  R.),  Eighteen  Tears  in  the  Khyher  (1879-98).    London,  1900. 

Watton  (J.  Forbes),  and  Sa$e  (Jn.  Wm.),  The  People  of  India :  a  Series  of  Photographic 
Illustrations,  with  deseriptlTe  letterpress,  of  the  Races  and  Tribes  of  Hindustan.  4  toIs. 
Imp.  4.    London,  1866-70. 

Wtbber  (T.  W.X  The  Forests  of  Upper  India  and  their  Inhabitants.    London,  1908. 

WhtUr  (J.  Talboys),  The  History  of  India  fhnn  the  Earliest  Ages.  4  toIs.  8.  London 
1874-76.    A  Short  History  of  India.    London,  1880. 

Wilkint  (W.  J. ),  Modem  Hinduisms  (in  Northern  IndiaX    London,  190a 

IFitttesw  (Sir  Monier),  Modem  India  and  the  Indians.    8.    London,  1879. 

WiUiawu  (Sir  Monier),  Religious  Thought  and  Life  in  India.    London,  1888. 

Workman  (Fanny  B.  and  W.  H.X  In  the  Ice- World  of  the  Himalayas.    London,  1901. 

Yoe  (Shway),  The  Burman,  his  Life  and  Notions.    2nd  ed.    London,  1896. 


DEPENDENT  STATES, 

Dependent  on,  or  feudatory  to,  India,  are  •  the  two  border 
States  of  Baliichistin  and  Sikkim. 

BALtfCHISTiir. 

A  country  occupying  the  extreme  weatecn  corner  of  tlie  Indian  Eropii«, 
apnrozimately  between  lat  25**  and  82"*  N.,  and  between  long.  6V  and 
70  £. ;  extreme  length  from  £.  to  W.  about  550  miles  ;  breadth  alxHit  450  ; 
area,  132,315  square  miles  ;  population  (1901  ),  1,049,808.  Bounded  on  the 
N.  by  Afghanistan  and  the  North- West  Frontier  Province,  on  the  £.  by 
Sindh  and  the  Panjab,  on  the  8.  by  the  Arabian  Sea,  on  the  W.  by  Persia. 
The  main  divisions  are  :  (1)  British  and  administered  territory  in  the  north- 
eastern comer  of  the  Province  ;  (2)  the  native  States  of  EaUt  and  Las  Bela, 
the  former  consisting  of  a  confederation  of  tribes  under  the  Khan  of  Kaldt, 
and  stretching  westwards  to  Persia,  while  the  latter  occupies  the  alluvial 
valley  between  the  Pab  and  Halo  ranges  from  the  sea  to  Bela ;  (8)  tribal  areas 
occupied  by  the  Marri  and  Bu^i  tribes,  semi -independent,  but  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  Political  Agent  m  Thal-Chotiali. 

1.  Britiah  TerrUory.—bviix^h.  residents  were  appointed  to  the  courts  of  the 
Khans  of  Kaldt  from  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centurv,  and  British 
expeditious  passed  through  the  Bolan  on  their  way  to  Kandahar  and 
Afghanistan,  but  up  to  1876  the  country  was  considered  independent  In 
1876  Sir  Robert  ^ndeman,  the  founder  of  the  BaMchistkn  Agency,  finit 
entered  the  country  ;  in  that  year  the  cantonment  of  Quetta  was  occupied  by 
British  troops,  and  in  1879  the  administration  of  the  district  was  taken  over 
on  behalf  of  the  Khan  of  Kaldt.  After  the  Afghan  war,  1878-81,  the  dis- 
tricts of  Pishin,  Thai,  Duki,  Sibi,  and  Shahri^  were  assigned  to  tJie  British 
and  in  November,  1887,  were  formally  constituted  as  British  Baluchistan. 
In  1888,  the  districts  of  Quetta  and  Bolan  were  made  over  by  the  Khan  to  the 
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British  on  a  quit-rent  of  25, 000  rupees  and  80, 000  rupees  respectively.  In  1 884, 
the  Bori  valley,  in  Trhich  is  now  the  cantonment  of  Loiiilai,  was  occupied.  In 
1888-89,  the  district  of  Khetrdn,  now  known  as  the  Barkhan  tabsil,  was 
brought  under  British  control ;  in  1889  British  authority  was  established  in  the 
Zbob  valley  and  Kakar  Khurasan  ;  in  1896  Chagai  and  Western  Siujerani  were 
included  in  British  territory  ;  and  in  1899,  the  Nuskhi  Niabat  was  made  over 
bv  the  Khan  of  Kaldt  on  an  annual  quit-rent  of  9,000  rupees.  The  area  of 
the  British  admiiustered  territory,  exclusive  of  Westem  Sinjerani  and 
Chagai,  is  45,804  square  miles,  and  the  population,  808,246.  The  head  of 
the  civil  administration  is  the  Agent  to  the  Governor-General.  The  area  is 
divided  into  5  administrative  districts  or  political  asencies,  as  follows : 
Quetta-Pishiu,  Thal-Chotiali,  Zhob,  Bolan  Pass,  Chaffai.  A  Political  Agent 
is  in  charge  of  the  Southern  Baluchistan  Agency,  which  includes  Las  Bela 
and  the  portion  of  the  Kachhi  plain  known  as  Nasirdbad  Niabat  on  the 
Kh&n's  territory.  The  Political  Agent  in  charge  of  the  Bolan  Pass  district 
is  also  Political  Agent  in  Kalat 

In  the  directly  administered  territory  the  chief  items  of  revenue  are : 
Land  revenue,  excise,  court  fees  and  stamps,  and  judicial  fines,  &c.  In 
some  places  the  land  revenue  is  levied  in  money  in  accordance  with  a  fixed 
assessment,  but  generallv  it  is  levied  in  kind.  This  is  usually  one-sixth  of 
the  crop ;  but  in  the  Sibi  tahsil  it  is  two-ninths,  and  on  the  lands  of  the 
Shebo  and  Kushdil  irrigation  canals,  constructed  by  the  Government,  the 
proportion  is  one-thiid.  In  1900-01,  the  revenue  from  all  sources  amounted 
to  968,000  rupees. 

Bc^lar  troops  are  maintained  at  Qnetta,  Pishin,  Chaman,  Fort  Sande- 
man,  Loralai,  and  Gumbaz.  There  is  idso  a  police  force,  supplemented  by 
levies  recruited  from  the  local  tribes,  with  their  own  leading  men  as  officers. 

2.  The  Native  States  of  Kaldt  and  Las  Bela.— The  leading  chief  of  Kalat 
is  Sir  Mfr  M4hmtid  Khan,  Beglar  Begi,  G.C.I.E.,  Khdn  of  Kalat,  who  suc- 
ceeded on  the  abdication  of  his  lather,  Mir  Khudadad  Khdn  in  March,  1893. 

Khans  of  KalAt  since  1700. 

Abdulla  Kh^.  {    Mir  Mehrdb  Khan,  1819-1840. 

Muhabbat  Khdn,  ,    Shah  Nawaz  Khdn,  abdicated. 

Mir  Muhammad  Nasir  Khdn  I.,  i    Nasir  Khtfn  II.,  1840-1857. 

1756-1795.  I    Khuddddd  Khdn,  1857-1898. 

Mir  Mdhm^d  Khdn.  i 

Mir  Mdhmud  Khdn,  reigning. 

The  power  of  the  Khdns  of  Kaldt  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  a  hill  chief  named  Kambar. 
His  successors  gradually  made  themselves  supreme  from  Kaldt  to  the 
Arabian  Sea,  and  rose  to  the  height  of  their  power  in  the  time  of 
Mir  Nasir  Khan  I.,  who  was  the  first  to  take  the  title  ot  Khdn. 
The  districts  of  Quetta  and  Mastang  were  granted  to  him  by  Ahmad 
Shdh,  the  Duranl  Kin^  of  Afjghdnistdn.  Nasir  Khdn's  grandson,  Mehrdb 
Kh^,  was  killed  in  tne  storming  of  Kaldt  by  a  British  force  in  1839. 
His  son,  Nasir  Khdn  II.,  was  acknowledged  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  1841 ;  and  in  1854  a  treaty  was  executed  with  him,  under  the 
terms  of  which  he  received  a  yearly  subsidv  of  50,000  rupees.  Nasir  Khdn 
was  SEQcceeded  bv  his  brother,  Khuddddd  khdn,  with  whom  a  fresh  treaty 
was  concluded  in  December,  1876,  by  which  the  subsidy  was  raised  to 
100,000  rupees  a  year.  Khuddddd  Khdn  also  made  over  the  district  of 
(^tta  to  be  administered  by  British  officers,  at  first  receiving  the  surplus 
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revenue,  but  since  1882  an  annual  (]^uit-rent  of  25,000  rapeee,  recently  increased 
by  Re.  9, 000  so  as  to  include  Nushki.  He  also  received  30, 000  rupees  per  annum 
as  compensation  for  his  riffht  to  levy  tiansit  dues  on  merchandise  in  the  Bolan 
Pass.  In  1893,  Khudddad  Khan  was  found  guilty  of  murdering  his  Minister 
and  other  subjects,  and  was  permitted  to  abdicate.  His  son,  Mir  Mahmtid 
Ehdn,  has  succeeded  him. 

The  Khan  of  Kaldt  is  at  the  head  of  a  confederacy  of  chiefs,  but  his 
powers  cannot  be  precisely  defined.  In  all  important  matters  he  is  amenable 
to  the  advice  of  the  Agent  to  the  Governor-General  in  Baldchistdn,  who  also 
arbitrates  in  disputes  between  the  Khan  and  minor  chiefs.  The  area  of  Kaldt 
State,  including  Makran  and  Karan,  is  73,025  square  miles,  and  the 
estimated  population,  637,127. 

The  Khdn's  revenue  consists  of  the  quit-rents  already  mentioned,  amount- 
ing to  164,000  rupees  annually,  and  a  snare  of  the  agricultural  produce  taken 
from  the  inferior  cultivators  in  his  State.  From  this^source,  in  a  good  year, 
he  may  obtain  about  500,000  rupees.  The  Khdn  has  an  in'cgular  force  of 
250  cavalry  and  500  infantry  with  29  guns,  of  which  9  are  serviceable.  The 
chief  towns  in  the  State  are  Kaldt,  Mastung,  Bhdg,  Ganddwd,  and  Dddhar. 

The  ruling  chief  of  Las  Bela  has  the  title  of  Jam.  Jam  Mir  Khdn,  the 
ffrand&thor  of  the  present  chief,  succeeded  in  1840  ;  Jam  Ali  Khdn, 
his  father,  succeeded  in  1889  ;  and  Jam  Mir  Kamdl  Khdn,  the  present  chief, 
succeeded  in  1896.  The  area  of  the  State  is  6«357  square  miles  ;  population, 
56,109  ;  revenue  about  '200,000  rupees;  military  force  200  infantry,  38 
cavalry,  and  5  guns  ;  police  force,  150  men. 

3.  The  TribiU  Areas. — These  territories  comprise  7,129  square  miles,  with 
a  population  of  38,919  cliiefly  Marris  and  Bugtis,  under  the  agency  of  Thal- 
ChotalL 

According  to  the  census  returns  of  1901  which,  however,  do  not  include 
Makran,  Kharan,  and  Western  Sinjerani,  the  most  numerous  native  race 
in  Baldchistdn  is  the  Brahiiis  numbering  about  300,000.  They  occupy 
the  cuuntiy  to  the  east  stretching  through  Chagai  to  meet  the  Baluchs  of 
Western  Smjerani,  and  southwaras  to  the  Ldsis  and  the  Baluchs  of  Makrar. 
The  Afghans  number  about  200,000  and  aru  all  contained  within  the  British 
administered  territory.  The  Baluchs  (according  to  the  census  returns)  number 
80,000  ;  they  are  distributed  through  the  southern  regions  in  the  Marri  and 
Bugti  country,  the  Kachhi  plain,  the  Nasirdbad  Niabat,  and  the  Domki, 
Umrdni,  and  Kdheii  country.  The  Ldsis,  about  40,000,  are  confined  to  Las 
Bela,  the  term  Ldsi  beinc  of  modern  invention.  The  ELhetrdns  inhabit  the 
Barkhan  tahsiL  The  other  inhabitants  are  either  scattered,  as  the  Chuttds 
and  Saiads,  or  of  subject  races  and  occupational  groups  such  as  the  Jat 
cultivators  of  the  Kachhi  plain,  the  Dehwar  cultivators  of  uplands,  the 
Darzddahs  and  Naqibs  of  Alakran,  and  the  Ghulams  who  are  slaves  and  freed 
men.  There  are  also  indigenous  Hindus  living  under  the  protection  of  the 
tribes  and  carrying  on  the  trade  of  the  country. 

The  religion  of  the  native  population  is  oither  Mussulman  or  Hindu. 
Exclusive  of  Malcran,  Khardn  and  Western  Sinjerani,  the  Mussulmans  in 
1901  numbered  765,368  ;  Hindus,  38,158;  Christians,  4,026  ;  Sikhs,  2,972  ; 
others,  222.  The  Mussulmans  are,  in  general,  of  the  Suni  sect.  There  is 
little  done  in  Baluchistan  for  education.  The  Government  school  in  Quetta 
was  established  in  1882.  In  1901  there  were  altogether  18  schools,  including 
3  for  girls  ;  of  901  pupils,  168  were  girls.  More  than  half  the  pupils  were 
Hindus,  sons  of  men  from  Sindh  and  the  Panjab  in  trade  or  in  Government 
service. 

The  country  consists  largely  of  barren  mountains,  deserts  ana  stony 
plains ;  its  climate  is  subject  to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  the  rain- 
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fall  is  uncertain  and  scanty.  Here  and  there  the  mountains  are  tree-clad,  and 
CQltiration  is  carried  on  wherever  water  is  found.  The  agricultural  products 
are  wheat,  barley  millet,  lucerne,  poppy,  rice,  maize,  and  potatoes ;  while 
grapes,  peaches,  apples ,  and  melons  are  grown  in  abundance.  Among  wild 
animals  is  the  sheep,  and  the  chief  domestic  animals  are  the  camel,  horses, 
oxen  and  cows,  and  donkeys. 

little  is  yet  known  of  the  mineralogy  of  the  country.  Iron  and  lead  are 
found  nearKal ;  coal  is  worked  at  Khost  on  the  Slndh-Pishin  railway,  and  in 
the  Sur  hills  near  Quetta.  Asbestos  and  chromite  haye  been  found  in  Zhob. 
There  are  oil-springs  near  Babar  Each  in  Thal-Chotiali.  Salt  is  manufac- 
tortd  in  Pishin,  in  the  Zhob  district  and  in  the  Kaldt  States.  Local  manu- 
foctures  are  unimportant.  A  few  matchlocks  and  other  weapons  are  made, 
and  various  kinds  of  ironwork  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  nomad  tribes 
make  felts,  rough  blankets,  and  rugs.  BrahtU  women  are  famous  for  their 
needle-work,  Lioather-work  and  pottery  are  manufactured  in  Eachhi  There 
is  a  brewery  at  Quetta.  and  there  are  mills  for  grinding  floiir,  for  pressing 
chaflT,  and  for  manuDEusturing  patent  coal-fueL 

The  chief  exports  are  wool,  hides,  madder,  dried  fruit,  bdellium, 
tobacco,  and  dates.  The  following  table  shows,  as  nearly  as  can  be  estim- 
ated, the  imports  and  exports  of  British  India  from  and  to  Baliichistdn  for 
the  past  three  years.  Tke  trade  over  the  Sind- Pishin  Railway,  including 
trade  with  Persia  by  the  Nushki-Seistan  Caravan  trade  route,  is  excluded  : — 


Imports 

Bxi>ort8 

j 

1900 

1901 

1902    1 

1900 

■  Rx. 

16,136 
49,294 

1901      ' 

Rx.      1 

20,573 
46,620 

1 

1902 

Rx. 

18,091 
38,990 

LasBela 
Kalit      .        . 

Rx. 

64,044 
76,708 

Rx. 

46,335 
68,962 

Rx. 

64,332 
70,725 

The  chief  articles  of  import  into  India  were  wheat,  and  wool.  The  chief 
exports  from  India  to  Baluchistdu  were  piece  goods.  The  imports  into 
Baldchistau  through  Nushki  in  1900-01  amounted  to  the  value  of  748,021 
rupees,  and  the  exports  from  BaMchistdn  to  786,431  rupees. 

Good  roads  connect  the  more  important  centres  in  the  directly  administered 
places.  There  are  545  miles  of  metalled  roads  and  1,473  of  unmetalled  roads 
and  paths.     The  road  vid  Nushki  to  Persia  has  opened  a  new  trade  route. 

The  North-Western  railway  enters  BaMchistan  near  Jhatpat  and  crosses 
the  Eachhi  plain  to  Sibi  where  it  bifurcates,  one  branch  going  by  Harnai  and 
the  other  by  Quetta,  and  reuniting  at  Bostan  whence  the  line  runs  to  Cha- 
man.  The  project  for  its  continuation  to  Nushki  as  a  light  railway  has  been 
submitted  to  and  accepted  by  the  Government  of  India,  the  new  line  of  82^ 
miles  to  cost  7,000,000  rupees. 

There  is  a  complete  and  frequent  postal  service  in  British  and  adminis- 
tered territory,  extending  to  Ealat  and  through  Nushki  to  Seistan  in  Persia. 

A  network  of  telegraph  wires  covers  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the 
Province  and  extends  to  Kalat  and  Nushki. 

Agent  to  Oowmor- General  in  BalUchistdn, — The  Hon.  Col.  C.  E.  Yate, 
aS.L,  C.M.G. 

WOBKS  OF  RErSRBNCE. 

The  Administration  Report  of  the  Balucliistan  Aiteucy.     Annual.    Calcutta. 
Aoconnts  relating  to  the  Trade  by  Land  of  British  India  with  Foreign  Countries. 
AnnuaL    Caleatta.  ^        _  innn](> 
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FUtper(E.  AX  Unexplored  Balaohistan.    London,  1882. 
Holdiek  (Qlr  T.  H.).  The  Indian  Borderland.    London,  1901. 
Hugl^s  (A.  W.X  The  Country  of  Baluchistan.    London,  1877. 
MacOreffor  (Sir  C),  Wanderings  in  Baluchistan.    London,  1882 
MacMakoniA.  H.)and  Holdick  (T.  H.),  Papers  on  the  North-Westeru  Borderlands  of 
Baluchistan  in  *  Geographical  Journal.'    Vol.  ix.  pp.  892-41G.    London,  1897. 
Oliver  (E.  E.),  Across  the  Border,  or  Pathan  and  Baluch.    London,  1891. 
BonaltUhny  (Earl  oOi  Sport  and  Folitics  under  an  Eastern  Sky.    Sdinbungh,  1902. 
Tate  (G.  P.),  Kalat.    Calcutta,  1896. 
Thornton  (T.  II.).  Life  of  Colonel  Sir  R.  Sandeuian.    6.    London,  1896. 


8IKKIK. 

An  Indian  feudatory  State  in  the  Himdlayas,  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Tibet  proper,  on  the  E.  by  the  Tibetan  district  of  Chumbi,  on  the  S.  by  the 
British  distriet  of  Darjlllug,  and  on  the  W.  by  Nepal.  Extreme  length 
fi-om  N.  to  S.,  70  miles  ;  extreme  breadth,  50  miles. 

In  March  1889  a  treaty  was  signed  by  the  Viceroy  of  India  and  the  CJhinese 
representative,  by  which  the  British  protectorate  over  Sikkim  is  recognised  by 
China.  The  treaty  (ratified  by  Queen  Victoria  on  August  17,  1890)  also 
declares  that  the  British  Government  has  direct  and  exclusive  control  over  the 
internal  administration  and  foreign  relations  of  Sikkim.  A  British  officer 
has  been  appointed  to  advise  the  Maharajd  and  his  council,  and  to  re- 
organise the  administration.  The  Mahdraja,  after  having  declined  to 
comply  with  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Indian  government,  was 
compelled  to  live  for  some  time  under  surveillance  in  British  India,  and 
in  1895  was  allowed  to  return  to  Sikkim.  The  members  of  the  council  carry 
on  the  administration,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Political  Aeent 

Estimated  area,  2,818  square  miles.  Population,  according  to  a  census 
taken  in  1901,  59,014.  The  people  are  known  to  their  Giirkha  neighbours  as 
Lepchas,  but  call  themselves  Rong.  Principal  towns,  Tumlong  and  Gamtak. 
The  religion  is  Lamaism. 

The  revenues  of  the  Mahdrajd  were  formerly  said  to  amount  to  Rx.  84 
vearly  over  and  above  his  subsidy.  Since  British  intervention,  there  has 
been  a  considerable  improvement,  due  chiefly  to  the  increased  assessment  in 
tracts  where  surveys  have  been  made.  In  the  year  1893-94,  the  revenue  of 
the  State  increased  to  Rx.  7,600  ;  the  expenditure  to  Rz.  6,026.  The  land 
revenue,  amounting  to  Rx.  3,658,  is  assessed  and  collected  by  twelve  Kazis 
and  other  subordinate  officials.  The  Eazis  exercise  a  limited  civil  and  criniinal 
jurisdiction  within  their  districts  ;  important  cases- being  refen^d  to  the  council. 
The  lamas  pay  no  dues  to  the  State. 

Sikkim  produces  rice,  Indian  com,  millet,  oranm)s,  tea,  and  two  or  three 
kinds  of  cloth.  Fruit  gardens  are  maintained  by  Uxe  State  ;  cotton  is  grown 
from  American  seed  distributed  by  the  British  political  officer.  There  are 
valuable  forests  in  the  State  and  wide  tracts  of  unoccupied  waste.  A  few 
copper  mines  are  worked.  The  principal  trade  route  from  Bengal  to  Tibet 
)>asses  through  Sikkim.  The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  imports  into 
Bengal  from,  and  exports  from  Bengal  to  Sikkim,  according  to  Indian  returns : — 
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The  chief  imports  were  cotton  piece  goods,  tobacco,  and  rice ;  the  chief 
exports  food  grains  and  vegetables.  Between  Tibet  and  Sikkim  in  1900  -1901 
the  value  of  the  trade  was:  Imports  from  Tibet,  74,417  Rx.  :  exports  to 
Tibet,  73,212  Rx. 

Beferenees. 

Roates  in  Sikkim,  compiled  in  the  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Qoartermmster-Generars 
Dei»artnient  in  India.    Bj  Captain  W.  F.  O'Connor.    Calcutta,  1890. 

Domaldton  (Florence),  Lepcha  Land,  or  8iz  Weeka  in  the  Sikkim  Himalayas.  Loudon, 
IDOO. 

Edgar  (Sir  John),  Report  on  a  Visit  to  Sikkim  in  187S.    Calcutta,  1874. 

Louit  (J.  O.  H.),  At  ibo  Gates  of  Tibet.     London. 

atrakan  (Lieut-Col.X  Report  on  Explorations  in  Sikkim.    Dehra  Dun,  1899. 

Also  attached  to  British  India  are  the  following  island  groups  : 

AKBAICAH   ISLAKBS. 

The  Andaman  Islands  lie  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  590  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Hngli,  120  miles  from  Cape  Negrais  in  Burma,  the  nearest  point  on 
the  mainland,  and  about  840  from  the  northern  extremity  of  Sumatra.    Five 
large  islands  closely  grouped  together  are  called  the  Great  Andaman,  and  to 
the  south  is  the  island  of  Little  Andaman.     Round  the  ^eat  islands  aie  • 
some  200  islets,  the  two  principal  groups  of  which  are  known  as  the  Anda- 
man Archipelago  and  the  Laoyrinth  Islands.     Great  Andaman  is  about 
156  miles  long  and;  at  the  widest,    20   miles    broad,    the    area    of  the 
whole   group    being   about    2,000   square    miles.      The    group,     densely 
wooded,    contains    many  valuable    trees,    the    best  known  of   which    is 
the  padauk   or  Andaman    redwood    {pterocarpus    indicus).      The    islands 
are  hilly,    the  highest  point,   Saddle   Peak,   being  2,400    feet,   and  the 
best  known,  Mount  Harriet,  1, 193  feet  in  height.     The  islands  are  deeply 
indented,  and  possess  a  number  of  harbours  and  safe  anchorages,  notably. 
Port  Blair,  Port  Cornwallis,  and  Stewart  Sound,  the  last  being  most  favour- 
ably situated  for  forest  trade.     The  scenery  is  everywhere  strikingly  beauti- 
ful and  varied.    The  aborigines,  1,882  (1,036  males  and  846  females)  in 
1901,  live  in  small  groups  over  the  islands  ;  they  are  savages  of  a  low  Negiito 
ijpe,  but  they  are  not,  and  never  have  been,  cannibals.     The  total  popula- 
tion  of  the  Andaman  and    Nicobar  Islands  in    1901    was    returned    at 
24,499.      The    Andaman    Islands    contained    1,882    Andamanese.       The 
climate  is  tropical,  the  rainfall  irregular  and  often  excessive,  but  cyclonic 
storms  are    i-are.      The  great  commercial   value    of   the  Andamans   lies 
in  the  forests.   In  1901   the  forest  sales,  the  result    of  convict   labour, 
amounted    to    nearly  277,886  rupees.     Tea,  the  cocoanut,  Manila  hemp 
{Musa  tezlUis),  and  Bahamas  aloe  {Agave  sisalana)  are  successfully  culti- 
vated.     In  1901  there  wore  12,894  head  of  cattle  in   the  island.      The 
best  storm-wamingM  procurable  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  would  be  obtained  from 
the  Andamans  if  telegraphic  communication  were  extended  to  the  ffroup.     A 
postal  steamer  connects  Port  Blair  with  Calcutta,  Rangoon,  and  Madras. 
The  islands  are  used  by  the  Government  of  India  as  a  penal  settlement 
for  life  and  long-term  convicts.     The  penal  system^  of  Port  Blair  is  unique, 
its  aim  being  to  educate  the  convict  so  that,  on  his  release,  he  may  become 
a  respectable  citizen.    The  settlement  possesses  about  25,000  acres  of  cleared 
land  and   156  square  miles  of  reserved  forest,   all    worked   by    convict 
labour.     There  were  in  1901,  11,465  convicts  (including  704  women)  in  the 
place,  of  whom  some  2,200  were  ,on  ticket-of -leave  in  the  settlement   sup- 
porting themselves.     Of  the  women,  about  half  are  on  ticket-of-leave,  and 
married  to  convicts.    The  Andaman  Islands  ai-e  a  Chief-Commissionership 
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nnder  the  Government  of  India,  and  the  Chief  Commissioner  is  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Penal  Settlement  The  population  of  Port  Blair  in  1901  was 
16,106. 

VICOBAB  ISLANDB. 

The  Nicobar  Islands  are  situated  to  the  South  of  the  Andamans,  91  miles 
from  Pulo  Brasso  off  Achin  Head  in  Sumatra,  and  75  miles  from  Little  An- 
daman. The  group  consists  of  nineteen  islands,  seven  uninhabited ;  gross 
area,  rf35  square  miles.  The  Islands  are  usually  divided  into  three  groups. 
Southern,  Central  and  Northern,  the  chief  islands  in  each  being  respectively, 
Great  Nicobar,  Camorta  with  Nancowry,  and  Car  Nicobar.  There  is  a  fine 
1  and-locked  harbour  between  the  islands  of  Camorta  and  Nancowry,  known 
as  Nancowry  Harbour.  The  Nicobarese  inhabitants,  numbering  6,310  (3,386 
males  and  2,974  females)  in  1901,  are  a  variety  of  the  Malay  race  and  speak  a 
form  of  the  general  Malay  language.  This  people  have  a  long  history  and 
are  known  to  have  eagerly  pursued  the  cocoanut  trade  for  at  least  1,500 
years.  They  still  speak  the  trade  languages  fairly,  English  and  Hindustani 
being  understood  in  most  villages.  They  were  formerly  much  dreaded 
pirates  and  wreckers,  but  have  been  quite  peaceable  since  the  occupation  of 
Nancowry  Harbour  in  1872.  The  cocoanut  production  is  estimated  at  16 
million  nuts  per  annum,  of  which  some  5  million  are  sold  by  barter  and 
exported  in  small  native  craft  and  Chinese  junks  in  the  form  of  copra. 
The  climate  is  tropical  and  unhealthy  for  Europeans.  Government  agents, 
natives  of  I  ndia,  are  maintained  on  Car  Nicobar  and  in  Nancowry  Harbour. 
The  islands  are  attached  to  the  Chief  Commissionership  of  the  Andamans 
and  Nicobars. 

Annual  Administration   Reports   l)y  tlie  Chief  Commissioner.      Selections  from    the 
Record»  of  the  Government  of  India  (Home  Department)  Nos.  XXV.  and  LXXVII. 

LACCADIYE  ISLAHB8. 

A  group  of  14  islands  (9  inhabited),  about  200  miles  oflF  the  west  or  Malabar 
coast  of  the  Madras  Presidency.  The  northern  portion  is  attached  to  the 
collectorate  of  South  Kdnara,  the  remainder  to  the  administrative  district  of 
Malabar.  Population  (1891),  14,440,  all  Muhammadans.  The  staple  product 
is  the  fibre  known  as  coir. 


Keeling  iBlands.    See  Straits  Settlements. 
Kuria  Maria  Island.     See  Aden. 


LABUAN. 

Ghvemor, — ^Edward  Woodford  Birch,  CM. G. 

Crown  colony,  placed,  in  1890,  under  the  government  of  the  British 
North  Borneo  Company. 

An  island  about  6  miles  from  the  north-west  coast  of  Borneo,  in  the 
Malayan  Archipelago.  Area,  30^  square  miles.  Population  (1901),  8,411 
estimated,  niostly  Malays  fh>m  Borneo,  with  some  Chinese  traders;  and 
about  80  Europeans.    Capital,  Victoria,  1,500  inhabitant^. 
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1 

1897 

5,570 
4,912 

1898 

1899 

1900 

5,655 
6,380 

103,527 
176,332 

1902 

I 

Revenne  ^ 
j  Expenditure  1 

5,811 
6,962 

79,761 
92,883 

448,640 

5,276 
6,174 

4,625 
6,368 

Exports* 
;  Imports 

65,365 
88,483 

74,698 
112,218 

348,219 

109,300 
183,600 

Tonnage,      entered 
and  cleared 

326,180 

310,352 

865,524 

1  Dollar  St  iB. 


3  Ezdasive  of  those  in  nmtive  vessels. 


Sago,  gutta-percha,  india-rubber,  wax,  &c.,  are  imported  from  Borneo  and 
other  isl^ds  and  exported  to  Singapore.  Coal  is  also  exported.  The 
island  has  little  trade  directly  with  Great  Britain.  In  1901  the  imports  into 
the  United  Kingdom  therefrom  amounted  to  64/.,  and  the  exports  from  the 
United  Kingdom  thereto,  to  11,977/. 

Chief  sources  of  revenue :  Retail  licence?,  ako  customs  on  spirits,  wines, 
tobacco,  kc  There  is  no  public  debt  Cables  have  been  laid  down  between 
Hong  Kong  and  Singapore,  and  one  connecting  the  mainland.  There  is  a 
telegraph  line  to  SanoaKan. 

Beferance :  Colonial  Report.    Annaal.    London.    (See  also  British  Bornko.) 


THE  STBAITS  SETTLEMEKTS. 
Constitution  and  Oovemment. 

The  Straits  Settlements,  a  Crown  colony,  which  comprises  Singapore, 
Penang  (including  Province  Wellesley  and  the  Dindings),  and  Malacca,  were 
transferred  from  the  control  of  the  Indian  Grovemment  to  that  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  O)lonies  on  April  1,  1867,  by  an  Order  in  Coimcil  issued  under 
^c  authority  of  an  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  29  and  30  Vict.  c.  115. 
The  Cocos  Islands  ware  placed  under  the  Straits  Settlements  by  letters 
patent  dated  February  1,  1886,  and  Christmas  Island  by  letters  patent  dated 
January  8,  1889.  Christmas  Island  i^as  annexed  to  the  Settlement  of  Singa- 
pore in  1900. 

The  administration  of  the  colony  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Governor,  aided  by 
an  Elxecutive  Council,  composed  of  the  general  officer  commanding  the 
troops,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Kesident  O)uncillors  of  Penang  and 
Malacca,  the  Attorney-General,  the  Treasurer,  the  Auditor-General,  and  the 
Cllolonial  Engineer.  There  is  also  a  Le^rislative  Council,  presided  over  by  the 
(fovemor,  and  composed  of  nine  official  and  seven  unofficial  members,  five 
nominated  by  the  Crown  and  two  nominated  by  the  Chambera  of  Commerce 
of  Singapore  and  Penang,  but  confirmed  by  the  crown. 

Governor,— S\i  F.  A.  Swettenham,  K.(5.M.G. 

The  governor  is  also  High  Commissioner  for  the  Federated  Malay  States 
of  Perik,  Selangor,  Negri  Sembilan,  and  Pahang,  and  ffigh  Commissioner 
and  Consul  General  for  Borneo. 

There  are  municipal  bodies  in  each  settlement,  the  members  of  which  are 
partly  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  and  partly  appointed  by  the  Goxprnor. 
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Area  and  Population. 

Singapore  is  an  island  about  twenty-seven  miles  lonff  by  fourteen 
wide,  with  an  area  of  206  square  miles,  situated  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  strait  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  width.  There  are  a  number  of  small  islands 
adjacent  to  it,  which  form  part  of  the  settlement.  The  seat  of  ffovemment 
is  the  town  of  Singapore,  at  the  south-eastern  point  of  the  island.  Penang 
is  an  island  of  107  square  miles,  situated  off  the  west  coast  of  the  Malayan 
Peninsula,  and  at  the  northern  extremity  or  entrance  of  the  Straits  of 
Malacca.  On  the  opposite  shore  of  the  mainland,  from  which  the  island 
is  separated  by  a  strait  from  two  to  ten  miles  broad,  is  Province  Wellesley, 
a  strip  of  territory  forming  part  of  the  Settlement  of  Penang,  averaging 
eight  miles  in  width,  and  extending  forty-five  miles  along  the  coast,  in- 
cluding ten  miles  of  territory  to  the  south  of  the  Krian,  the  whole  con- 
taining an  area  of  270  square  miles.  The  chief  town  of  Penang  is  Geom 
Town.  Off  the  coast  of  Perak  is  the  small  island  of  Pangkor,  which, 
together  with  a  small  strip  of  the  opposite  mainland,  has  been  acquired  as 
British  territory,  the  whole  being  known  as  the  Dindings.  Malacca  is 
situated  on  the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula  between  Singapore  and 
Penang — ^about  110  miles  from  the  former  and  240  from  the  latter — and 
consists  of  a  strip  of  territory  about  forty-two  miles  in  length,  and  from 
eight  to  twenty-four  and  a  half  miles  in  breadth. 

The  following  figures  give  the  numbers  in  the  several  Settlements,  inclusive 
of  the  military,  at  the  census,  1901,  and  the  general  results  of  the  census  of 
1891 .     Under  Penang  are  included  Province  Wellesley  and  the  Dindings : — 


j 
1 

Singapore 

Penang 

Malacca 

Totals 

1 
1 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females^ 

Europeans  and  \ 
1      Anicricaus     .  j 
1  Baraslans     .    . 

Asiatics  .    .    . 

2,619 

2,015 
16«,241 

170,875 

1,205 

2,015 
54,870 

709 

929 
155,169 

451 

I.OIG 
89,9S8  1 

64 

754 
50,661 

20 

844 
48,154 

8,882 

3,698 
872,071 

1.676 

8,966 
187.467  1 

Totals  (1901) 

67,680 

156,807  1    91,400* 

61,469      44,018 

379,161 

198.008 

1 

1       Totals  (im) 

\ 

228 
184 

655 
554 

248,207 
235,618 

95, 
92, 

487 
170 

572,249 
512,342 

In  1901  there  were  in  the  Settlements  215,058  Malays,  281,988  Chinese 
and  67,150  natives  of  India. 

The  births  and  deaths  in  1901  were  as  follows : — 


- 

Singapore 

Penang 

Dindings 

Province 
Wellesley 

Malacca 

Total 

Births  . 
Deaths. 

4,462 
10,696 

2,498 
6,260 

127 
112 

8,706 
8,648 

8,780 
8,265 

14,56S 
22,876 

In  1901,  178,778  Chinese  immigrants  landed  in  the  colony,  as  against 
200.947  in  1900.  The  total  number  of  Indian  immigrants  in  1901  was 
26.867,  against  36,861  in  1900,  and  18,473  in  1890.  Of  the  total  2,785  werw 
under  in<&nture.  The  number  returned  to  India  in  1901  was  15,434  adults 
and  770  minors.  C"ninin]f 
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Instniction. 

Instraction,  which  is  not  yet  compulsory  in  the  colony,  is  partly  sup- 
ported by  the  Goyemment. 

The  nnmber  of  schools  and  pupils  was  as  follows  in  1901  : — 


Goyemment  English  schools   . 
Grant-in-aid  English  schools  . 
Goyemment  yemacular  boys'  k  ^rls'  schools 
Grant-in-aid  vernacular  boys'  schools     . 


Schools 

Enrol- 
ment 

Attend, 
ance 

4 

32 

174 

4 

772 
6,936 
7,813 

113 

718 

6,095 

6,975 

86 

- 



_  ^  ■ 

Total 


I 


214     ,  15,634      12,874 


There  is  a  training  college  for  Malay  teachers  in  Malacca. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

The  law  in  force  is  contained  in  local  ordinances  and  in  such  English  and 
Indian  Acts  and  Orders  in  Council  as  are  applicable  to  the  colony.  The 
Indian  Penal  Code,  with  slight  alterations,  has  been  adopted,  and  there  is 
a  Ciyil  Procedure  Code  based  on  the  English  Judicature  Acts.  There  is  a 
Supreme  Court  which  holds  assizes  at  Singapore  and  Penang  eyery  two 
months,  and  quarterly  at  Malacca,  and  which  nolds  civil  sittings  monthly  at 
SiuAApore  ana  Penang,  and  once  or  twice  a  quarter  at  Malacca. 

There  are,'  besides,  police  and  marine  magistrates'  courts.  The  total 
conyictionB  before  the  Superior  Courts  in  1901  was  640  ;  before  the  other 
courts  61,802.  The  police  force  numbered  1,987  of  all  ranks  in  ^901,  of 
whom  66  were  Europeans.  The  number  of  criminal  prisoners  admitted 
to  the  gaols  in  1901  was  3,832. 

Finance. 

The  public  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  colony  for  each  of  the  last 
Rve  years  were  as  follows : — 


Years 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1897 

4,320,207 

4,429,693 

1898 

6,071,282 

4,587,372 

1899 

5,200,026 

6,061,013 

1900 

6,386,657 

6,080,744 

1901 

7,041,686 

7,315,001 

The  estimated  revenue  for  1902  was  7,054,514  dollars.  The  leading  items 
of  revenue  in  1901  were— stamps,  480,787  dollars ;  licences,  4,809,551  dollars  ; 
land  revenue,  800,017  dollars  ;  port  and  harbour  dues,  220,478  dollars  ; 
postage,  248,250  dollars  ;  and  of  expenditure — salaries,  2,062,239  dollars  ; 
public  works,  2,046,027  dollars  ;  education,  131,645  dollars  ;  police,  159,005 
dollars ;  marine  department,  90,888  dollars ;  transport,  9,985  dollars  ;  mili- 
tary expenditure,  1,283,109  dollars. 

The  revenue  in  1901  was  derived  as  follows  :— Singapore,  4,327,587  dol- 
lars ;  Penang,  2,221,914  dollars;  Malacca,  492,185  doTlar^^g^^  QoOqIc 
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The   total   assets   of    the    colony,    Januair    1, 
12,199,719  dollars,  and  liabilities  10,885,426  dollars. 


1902,    amounted     to 


Defence,  Prodnotion,  and  Indnstry. 

The  new  harbour  of  Singapore,  comprising  the  coal  stores,  wharves,  and 
docks,  is  defended  by  several  forts  armed  with  armour-piercing  and  medium 
guns,  and  by  a  system  of  submarine  mines.  The  initial  cost  of  the  forts 
amounted  to  nearly  100,000/.,  and  was  defrayed  out  of  the  revenues  of  the 
colony,  the  Imperial  Government  supplying  the  guns  and  ammunition  only. 
The  garrison  comprises  2  companies  of  Royal  Garrison  Artillery,  1  of  Asiatic 
Artillery,  half  a  company  of  Royal  Engineers,  and  a  company  of  Malay 
submarine  miners.    There  are  2  battalions  of  Madras  Infantry  in  garrison, 

1  of  which  is  to  be  replaced  by  a  Eui:opean  battalion. 

The  volunteer  forces  of  the  colony  have  lately  been  largely  increased. 
They  consist  of  a  battery  of  artillery,  a  company  of  engineers,  and  4  com- 
panies of  rifle  volunteers,  with  a  cadet  company  in  Singapore,  the  total 
strength  being  600  officers  and  men.  The  artillery,  engineers,  and  2  com- 
panies of  rifles  are  composed  of  Europeans,  the  remaining  2  companies  and 
the  cadet  company  being  Eurasians  and  Straits-bom  Chinese.     Penang  has 

2  companies  of  rifle  volunteers  (150  strong),  and  Malacca  1  company  (50 
strong),  and  a  cadet  company  of  the  same  arms. 

Articles  produced  in  the  Straits  territory  ai^penper  in  Province  Wellesley ; 
tapioca  and  rice  in  Malacca  and  Province  Wellesley ;  sugar  in  Province 
l^llesley. 

Commerce. 

The  Straits  ports  are  wholly  free  from  duties  on  imports  and  exports,  and 
their  trade,  centred  at  Singapore,  is  to  a  large  extent  a  transit  trade.  The 
chief  exports  comprise  tin,  sugar,  pepper,  nutmegs,  mace,  sago,  tapioca,  rice, 
buffalo  hides  and  horns,  rattans,  gutta  percha,  india-rubber,  gambier,  gum, 
copra,  coffee,  dyestuffs,  tobacco,  &c. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  imports  and  exports  (exclusive  of 
inter-Settlement  trade,  but  inclusive  of  treasure)  for  five  years  :— 


Imports 


Tears 


From    I    From 
U.K.       Colonies 


From     j 
Elsewhere 


Total 


Exports 


To  U.K. 


To 
Colonies 


To 
Elsewhere ' 


Total 


I  Dollars  I  Dollars      Dollars    i    Dollars      Dollars      Dollars      Dollars    i    DoUrt* 

1897  '28  476  443'C7.108,079  124,415,854  219,999,876  25,926,224  28,800,000  136,630,581  191,35«  882, 

1898  I8l!904;i64'84  570,258  131  636,125  248,110.547  28,885,028  33,580,296  160,842,705  212,308,0291 

1899  29  389  082  93  768  612  160  781,7581283,939,452  47,015,148  31,368,794  160,670,785  239,054,727 

1900  i32'890  847  99,063,660  182,136,353  314,089,860  60,402,056  33,778,914168,486,875  262,617,845 

1901  32i52l|851  92,965,297  181,803,943  310,381,094  5i,227,488  36,026,066  176,298,816  266,558.270 

These  exports  do  not  include  coal  supplied  to  ships'  bunkers,  ships'  stores,  telegraph 
cables.  Ac.,  materials  for  building  and  repairing  vessels,  nor  opium  sent  to  Johor  for  con- 
sumption there. 

The  tables  of  the  values  of  the  imports  into,  and  exports  from,  the  three 
Settlements  during  two  years  (inclusive  of  inter-colonial  trade 'and  treasure) 
give  the  following  results : — 
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• 

Imports 

1900                     1901 

1 

Singapore    . 

Penang 

MalacTA 

1 

Dollars                Dollars 
261,709,000     254,128,815 
71,220,412      68,716,747 
2,822,086         2,675,147 

Exports 


1900 


Dollars 

205,534,527 

66,188,165 

2,787,128 


Dollars 
218,108,826  * 
62,636,448 
8,008,581  I 


The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  most  important  imports  and 
exports  of  the  Straits  Settlements  in  1901,  exclusive  of  inter-settlemcnt  trade  : — 


Rice. 

Cotton  Piece  Goods 

Opium 

Fuh. 

Coal. 

Tobacco    . 

Petroleum 


Imports 


Exports 


Dollars 

81,486,000 

14,824,000 

14,617,000 

7,867,000 

7,677,000 

4,098,000 

4,286,000 


Tin  . 

Spices 

Gambier    . 

Gums 

Tapioca  and  Sago 

Rattans 

Copra 


Dollars 

60,231,000 

14,762,000 

7,251,000 

19,281,000 

6,716,000 

6,611,000 

4,531,000 


Among  the  leading  imports  are  cotton  goods,  opium,  rice,  tea,  coffee, 
tobacco,  hardware,  copper,  copra,  gambier,  pepper,  gum,  rattans,  sago,  cigars, 
tin,  coal,  tapioca  ;  most  of  these,  however,  being  largely  re-exported. 

The  valaes  are  determined  by  the  market  prices  at  the  time,  an^  declarations  are  made 
both  as  to  quantity  and  value  by  importers  and  exporters.  Imports  are  credited  to  the 
country  of  the  first  port  of  shipment,  and  exports  to  the  country  where  the  final  port  of 
destination  is,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained ;  thus,  e.g.^  Switzerland  is  never  insertedi  n  the 
retams.  The  information  is  supplied  by  traders  on  declaration  forms.  There  may  be  said 
to  be  three  classes  of  trade~pa««<>?9,  tranHtf  actual;  passing  trade  being  goods  in  vessels 
merely  passing  through  Singapore  for  China,  Ac;  transit  trade,  goods  changing  bottom  at 
Singapore,  or  landed  and  stored  awaiting  re-shipment.  These  two  classes  of  trade  are  not 
incmded  in  the  import  and  export  statistics.  Actual  trade  may  be  defined  as  goods 
bron^t  for  sale  into  Singapore  and  purchased  there,  either  for  consumption  or  for  sale  to 
otiier  places  whither  they  are  said  to  be  exported.  The  trade  is  a  transit  trade  in  the  sense 
only  that  what  is  imported  is  exported  without  undergoing  any  process  of  manufactnre. 
Exchange  fluctuations  affect  the  value  of  the  statistical  results.  In  times  of  low  exchange 
the  dollar  value  of  goods  having  their  origin  in  gold  countries  is  enhanced,  and  the  same 
probably  holds  good,  to  a  less  extent,  in  the  case  of  produce  exported. 

The  following  table  shows,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  the 
value  of  the  trade  between  the  Straits  Settlements  and  Great  Britain  for  five 
years.  The  imports,  however,  include  produce  from  Borneo,  Sarawak,  and 
other  eastern  places,  transhipped  at  Singapore  which  is  thus  entered  as  the 
place  of  export : — 


I 


1897 


1899 


£  \  M  £ 

8,648,224  !  8,941,909  I  5,867,847 


Imports  into  U.K. 

I  from  the  Straits. 

Exports  of  British 

produce    to   the  ,  i 

Straits       .        .    2,496,895  I  2,778,312  ;  2,612,381 


1900 


£ 
7,025,999 


8,150,139 


£ 
6,112,304 


3,203,511 
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The  principal  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  are  (1901)  tin,  8,163,7672. ; 
spices,  825,385/.  ;  cutch  and  gambier,  302,154?.  ;  cutta  percbS,  1,107,9642.  ; 
caoutchouc,  6I,732Z.;  raw  hides,  95,758/.;  leather,  41,787Z.;  sago  and 
sago  flour,  190,168/.  ;  preserved  fruit,  226,142/.  ;  the  principal  exports  nom  the 
United  Kingdom,  cottons,  1,352,466/.;  iron,  458,551/.;  machinery,  169,8602. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  entered  at  the  ports  of  the  colony  during  1901, 
exclusive  of  native  craft,  was  8,901,  with  a  tonnage  of  8,146,221  tons.  The 
number  of  native  craft  was  16,823,  with  a  tonnage  of  738,107  tons.  The 
number  of  vessels  cleared  at  the  ports  of  the  colony  was  8,882,  with  a  tonnage 
of  8,143,483  tons,  and  the  total  number  of  native  craft  was  16,312,  with  a 
tonnage  of  732,499  tons. 

Commnnioations. 

A  railway  is  being  constructed  to  connect  the  town  of  Singapore  with 
Kranji  on  the  Johore  Straits.  The  Perak  State  Railway  has  been  extended 
from  Parit  Bun  tar  in  Krian,  to  Kwala  Prai  in  Province  Wellesley,  from 
\^hence  communication  with  Penang  is  kept  up  by  means  of  steam  ferries. 

23  miles  of  this  line  are  already  open  for  traffic.  In  Penang  there  are  over  4 
miles  of  tramway  open.  The  motive  power  is  steam,  but  the  introduction 
of  electric  traction  is  contemplated. 

In  1899,  8,845,788  letters  and  articles  of  all  kinds  were  received  at  the 
Post  Office,  and  4,223,000  despatched. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measnres. 

There  are  three  banks  with  establishments  in  the  colony.  The  amount 
of  deposits  in  the  Government  Savings  Bank  on  December  31,  1901,  was 
487,099  dollars. 

By  an  Order  of  the  Queen  in  Council  dated  February  2,  1895,  the  silver 
Mexican  dollar,  weighing  417*74  grains  (or  27 '070  grammes),  *9027  fine,  is 
the  standard  coin.  The  British  dollar,  the  Hong  Kong  dollar,  each  weighing 
416  grains  (or  26 '957  grammes),  *900  fine,  are  also  legal  tender,  the  least 
currency  weight  being  in  each  case  411  grains  (or  26 '633  grammes).  Sub- 
sidiary silver  coins  are  50,  20,  10,  and  5  cent  pieces,  which  are  legal  tender 
for  sums  not  exceeding  two  dollars ;  copper  coins  are  cents,  half-cents,  and 
quarter-cents,  legal  tender  for  any  sum  not  exceeding  one  dollar. 

The  measures  of  length  in  use  in  the  Settlements  is  the  English  yard, 
with  its  divisions  and  multiples,  and  land  is  measured  by  the  English  acre. 
The  native  terms  are,  however,  still  in  use.     Commercial  weights  are  : — 
1  Kati     =16  Tahil=        U  lb.  avoirdupois. 
1  Picul    =100  Kati  =    1334  lbs.  „ 

1  Koyan=  40  Picul  =  5, 333 J   „  „ 

The  kati  of  1|  lb.  is  known  as  the  Chinese  kati.  Another  weight,  known 
as  the  Malay  kati,  and  still  in  partial  use  in  Penang,  is  equal  to  the  weight  of 

24  Spanish  dollars,  or  9*984  grains.  This  gives  142  628  lbs.  as  the  weight 
ef  the  picul,  and  5,705*143  lbs.  as  the  weight  of  the  koyan.  The  measures 
of  capacity  throughout  the  colony  are  the  gantang  or  gallon,  and  chnpak  or 
quart. 
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THE  FEDEBATED  MALAT  STATES. 

The  Federated  Malay  Statei  of  Perak,  SeUngor,  Negri,  Sembilan,  and 
Pahang,  which  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  are  under 
Britie^  protection. 

Besident-G^enerdl  for  the  Federated  Malay  /S%a^.— William  Hood 
Treacher,  C.M.G.,  appointed,  1901. 

In  Perak,  Seldngor,  and  Sungei  Ujong,  which  State  was,  in  1895, 
amalgamated  with  the  Federal  State  of  Negri  Sembilan,  Residents  were 
appointed  in  1874,  with  a  staff  of  Ehiropean  officers  whose  duty  is  to  aid  the 
native  rulers  by  advice,  and  to  exercise  executive  functions.  The  supreme 
authority  in  each  State  is  vested  in  the  State  Council,  consisting  of  the 
highest  native  authorities  and  the  principal  British  officials.  The  ^sidents 
are  under  the  Resident  General  and  High  Commissioner  for  the  Federated 
Malay  States. 

In  1888  the  relations  of  the  Straits  Settlements  with  the  small  Native 
Statea  on  the  frontier  of  Malacca  were  consolidated.  These  States  were  con- 
federated in  1889,  under  the  name  of  Negri  Sembilan.  In  January,  1895, 
Sungei  Ujong  (including  Jelebu,  which  had  been  administered  by  a  Collector 
and  Magistrate  under  the  Resident  of  Sungei  Ujong  since  1888)  and  Negri 
Sembilan  were  placed  under  one  Resident ;  and  m  July,  1895,  a  treaty  was 
tl^ed  by  which  the  administrations  were  amalgamated.  The  new  federation, 
which  retains  the  ancient  name  of  Negri  Sembilan  {i.e.  Nine  States)  comprises 
the  states  of  Sungei  Ujong,  Sri  Menanti,  Johol,  Jelebu,  Rembau  and  Tampin. 
In  1887,  by  agreement  with  the  Raja  of  Pahang,  the  control  of  his  foreign  re- 
lations, &C.,  was  surrendered  to  the  British  Government.  This  was  foUowed 
by  a  further  agreement  in  1888  with  the  Raja  (now  styled  Sultan),  under 
which  Pahang  was  taken  under  British  protection,  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
Protected  Native  States  on  the  west  coast  of  the  peninsula.  Pahang  is  situate 
on  t^e  east  coast,  within  200  miles  by  sea  from  Singapore.  In  July, 
1896,  the  treaty  between  the  four  Protected  Native  States,  Perak,  Selangor, 
Pahuig,  and  Negri  Sembilan,  and  the  British  Government  came  into  force 
by  which  the  administrative  federation  of  these  States  under  a  Resident  General 
is  provided  for,  and  the  States  a^e  to  furnish  a  contingent  of  troops  for 
service  in  the  Colony  should  His  Majesty's  Government  be  at  war  with 
any  foreign  nation. 

The  areas  of  these  States,  in  square  miles,  are  : — Perak,  10,000  ;  SoUngor, 
8,500  ;  Negri  Sembilan,  8,000  ;  Pahang,  10,000  ;  total,  26,500.  Perak,  by 
recent  agreement  with  Siam,  is  extended  by  1,000  or  1,600  square  miles, 
but  the  frontier  has  not  yet  been  delimited. 

A  census  of  the  States  was  taken  in  1901,  with  the  following  re- 
sults:  Perak,  329,665  (239,556  males  and  90,109  females);  Selangor, 
16S,789  (136,823  males  and  31,966  females) ;  Negri  Sembilan,  96,028  (64,565 
males  and 31,463  females) ;  Pahang,  84,113^  (46,746  males  and  35,970  females); 
total,  678,595.  The  population  contained  312,486  Malays,  299,739  Chinese, 
58,211  natives  of  India,  1,422  Europeans  and  Americans,  and  1,522  Eurasians. 
The  preponderance  of  males  over  females  is  due  to  the  number  of  Chinese 
immigrants.  The  largest  town  in  the  States  is  Kuala  Lumpor  (in  Selangor) 
with  77,234  inhabitants 

The  full  strength  of  the  Malay  States  GuMes  is  11  European  officers  and 
692  Native  officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and  men.  The  total  police 
force  comprises  over  2,146  men,  including  40  European  officers  and  inspectors. 

In  addition  to  numerous  Government  vernacular  schools  in  the  Federated 

I  Including  1,897  Sakais  enumerated  without  details  as  to  sey-^ 


I  as  to  sey-^  t 
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Malay  States,  English  schools,  both  for  boys  and  girls,  are  maintained  in 
Perak,  Seldngor,  and  Negri  Sembilan.  In  1901  there  were  209  vernacular 
and  State-aided  schools,  with  9,170  scholars. 

The  law  in  force  in  each  State  of  the  Federation  is  contained  in  local 
enactments  passed  by  the  State  Councils.  Most  of  the  Regulations  and 
Orders  in  Council  passed  previous  to  the  Federation  in  1896  have  now  been 
repealed.  There  is  a  Judicial  Commissioner  for  all  the  States.  In  addition 
there  are  a  number  of  magistrates,  graded  according  to  their  seniority  and 
standing:  (1)  Court  of  the  Senior  Magistrates;  (2)  Courts  of  Magistrates  of 
the  1st  and  2nd  class,  and  Native  Courts  for  deciding  petty  cases.  The 
police  force  numbered  2,146  in  1901,  of  whom  40  were  Europeans.  The 
number  of  criminals  in  the  prisons  of  the  States  on  December  81,  1901, 
was  1,261. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  States  were  as  follows  for  1901 : — 


Perak 
Selangor  . 
Negri  Sembilan 
Pahang     . 

Total . 


Revenue 


Dollars 
8,532,594 
6,544,796 
1,669,853 

794,764 


17,541,507 


Expenditure 


Dollars 

8,882,579 

6,060,780 

1,682,958 

696,842 

17,273,158 


Estimated  revenue  in  1902  was  16,301,962  dollars.  Leading  items  of 
revenue  in  1901  were— land  revenue,  626,114  dollars;  railway  receipts, 
2,377,040  dollars;  post  and  telegraphs,  202,121  dollars;  tin  duty,  6,968,188 
dollars;  licences,  8,069,467  dollars;  and  of  expenditure — personal 
emoluments,  2,882,606  dollars ;  railways,  6,867,721  dollars ;  public  works, 
3,387,850  dollars. 

Debt  of  Pahang,  3,391,008  dollars.  In  1899  a  loan  to  the  Malay  States 
of  500,0002.  from  the  Bijtish  Government  for  railways  was  authorised ;  but 
the  sanctioned  loan  was  not  required,  the  railway  construction  works  being 
provided  out  of  cun*ent  revenue. 

Liberian  coffee  is  cultivated  in  Perak,  Seldngor,  Sungei  Ujong,  Negri 
Sembilan,  and  Johor.  Coffee,  pepper,  sugar  and  rice  are  exported  from 
Perak  ;  gambler  and  pepper  are  grown  in  Negri  Sembilan,  Selangor,  and 
Johor  ;  tapioca  in  Sungei  Ujong  .and  Negri  Sembilan.  The  forests  produce 
excellent  timbers,  besides  gutta  percha,  rubber  oils,  resins,  canes,  and  a 
great  variety  of  fruit.  The  duty  on  the  export  of  tin  forms  the  largest  item  of 
the  revenue  of  the  States  on  the  West  Coast.  In  1901  the  tin  export  from 
Perak  amounted  to  >22,921  tons,  from  Seldngor  11,612  tons,  from  Negri 
Sembilan  3,407  tons,  and  from  Pahang,  1,961  tons.  Gold  is  found  in  and 
exported  from  Pahang,  Negri  Sembilan,  and  Perak.  In  1901,  28,948  ounces 
of  gold  was  exported  from  Pahang.  In  Perak,  besides  gold  and  tin,  many 
minerals  are  found,  including  lead,  iron,  copper,  bismutn,  mercury,  arsenic, 
manganese,  plumbago,  silver,  and  zinc. 

The  trade  of  the  Native  States  (including  in  tor-State  trade)  was  as  follows 
in  1901  :— 
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Imports. 
Exports. 


Pentk 

Dollars 
16,219,191 
28,264,584 


Selangor 

Dollars 
17,845,835 
24,520,625 


Negri 
Sembilan 


DoUars 
4,496,670 
7,665,369 


Fahang 

Dollars 
962,906 
2,656,599 


Total 

Dollars 
39,524,603 
63,107,177 


There  are  in  the  4  States  2,285  iniles  of  cart  road.  The  total  length  of 
xailways  open  at  the  end  of  1901  was,  in  Perak,  147  miles  ;  in  SSlAngor,  97i 
miles ;  in  JS'egri  Sembilan,  24^  miles  (private  company) ;  total,  269  miles. 
The  lines  connect  the  principal  mining  centres  with  the  sea  and  river  ports. 
About  66\  miles  of  line  is  under  coDstruction.  In  the  4  States  are  1,422  miles 
of  telegraph  wire  under  the  Post  Office  department,  the  postal  receipts  in 
1901  being  to  the  amount  of  202,121  doUars.  The  current  money  consists  of 
Mexican  and  British  dollars  with  subsidiary  silver  and  copper  coins. 
Currency  notes  and  bank  notes  also  circulate. 

The  State  of  Johor  (area  9,000  square  miles,  estimated  population 
200,000),  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Malay  PeninsuU,  is,  in  its  foreien 
relations,  controlled  by  Great  Britain,  in  virtue  of  a  treaty  of  1885.  The 
Sultan  is  H.H.  Ibrahim,  under  whom  the  country  is  administered  by  district 
headmen.  The  revenue  is  chiefly  from  import  and  export  duties.  Imports 
are  opium,  spirits,  tobacco,  rice,  hardware,  Manchester  goods,  kc.  Exports 
are  eunbier,  pepper,  sa^,  tea,  coffee,  gutta  percha,  kc.  The  population  is 
chiefly  Malay  atid  Chmese.  Chief  Town,  Johore  Bahru,  15  miles  N.  of 
Singapore.  • 

Cocos  or  Keeling  Islands,  group  of  about  20  small  conl  islands,  about  700 
mUes  S.W.  of  Sumatra,  and  1,200  miles  S.W.  of  Singapore.  The  islands 
were  formally  annexed  to  England  in  1857,  and  placed  under  the  Governor 
of  the  Straits  Settlements  by  Letters  Patent  in  1886.  An  official  from 
Singapore  annually  pays  a  visit  of  inspection.  Population  (1902),  698,  of 
whom  15  were  European,  550  Cocos  islanders.  76  Bantamese,  53  Chinese,  and 
4  Malays.  There  are  facilities  for  education  but,  in  1901,  the  school  was 
attended  by  only  4  boys,  though  the  population  between  5  and  15  years  of 
age  comprised  68  boys  and  77  girls.  Coco-nut  trees  flourish  on  the  islands, 
about  7,000,000  nuts  being  gathered  annually.  The  yearly  export  of  copra 
is  about  780  tons.  The  pests  of  the  islands  are  rats  and  beetles  which  destroy 
the  trees.  Occasionally  there  are  severe  cyclones.  The  Elastern  Extension 
Telegraph  Company  has  a  permanent  staff  in  the  islands.  There  is  no  coin 
current  among  the  natives  but  only  sheep-skin  notes  worth  flve-sixths  of  a 
Dutch  guilder  (20d.)  amounting  in  1902  to  702  Cocos  guilders. 

ChriBtmas  Island  is  200  miles  S.W.  of  Java,  and  700  miles  E.  of  Keeling 
Islands.  It  is  9  miles  long  and  about  the  same  wide.  It  was  added  to  the 
colony  by  Letters  Patent  in  January  1889,  and  was  formally  annexed  to 
the  settlement  of  Singapore  in  1900.  The  island  has  considerable  importance 
owing  to  the  working  of  the  enormous  phosphate  deposits,  lump  and  granulat, 
which  it  contains.  In  October,  1900,  the  resident  population  numliSred  558, 
all  of  whom,  with  one  exception,  had  come  to  the  island  since  April,  1899. 
All  the  inhabitants  were  employed,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  Phosphate 
Company,  551  being  Chinese,  Malays,  Sikhs,  kc,  8  Eurasian,  and  4 
European.  Of  the  whole  number  only  3  were  women.  In  1900  about  37,000 
tons  of  phosphate  were  shipped  ;  for  1901  the  estimated  shipments  amounted 
to  200,000  tons. 
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WEI-HAI-WEI. 

Wei-Hai-Wei,  in  the  Chinese  province  of  Shantong,  and  the  adjacent 
waten  was  by  a  Convention  with  the  Chinese  Government,  dated  July  1, 
1898,leased  to  Qreat  Britain  for  so  long  a  period  as  Russia  shall  remain  in  posses- 
sion of  Port  Arthur.  The  territory  leased  comprises,  besides  the  port  and  bay, 
the  island  of  Liu  Eung,  all  the  islands  in  tne  bay,  and  a  belt  of  land  10 
Kngliflh  miles  wide  along  the  entire  coast-line  of  the  bay.  The  boundary  has 
been  demarcated  and  regulations  settled  for  the  management  of  frontier 
tSairs.  The  area  of  about  285  sauare  miles,  including  the  island  of  Liu 
Kong,  contains  about  123,750  inhaoitants.  The  native  city  of  Wei-hai-wei 
is  a  walled  town  with  about  2,000  inhabitants.  Within  the  limits  of  the 
territory  Great  Britain  has  sole  jurisdiction,  except  that  within  the  walled 
city  Chinese  oflScials  may  exercise  such  jurisdiction  as  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  defence  of  the  territory.  In  addition  within  a  zone  extending  east 
from  the  meridan  121**  40'  east  of  Greenwich,  and  comprising  an  area  of  1,505 
square  miles,  Great  Britain  has  the  right  to  erect  fortifications  or  take  any 
measures  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  territory,  and  to  acouire  sites  neces- 
sary for  water  supply,  communications  and  hospitieds.  There  Chinese  adminis- 
tration is  not  to  be  interfered  with,  but  only  Chinese  or  British  troops  shall  be 
allowed.  Chinese  war  vessels  retain  the  right  to  use  the  waters,  and  within 
the  territory  such  lands  as  may  be  required  by  Great  Britain  for  public  pur- 
poses shall  be  bought  at  a  fair  prioe. 

Under  an  Order  in  Council  of  July  24,  1901,  the  territoir  is  administered 
by  a  Commissioner.  Legislation  is  by  Ordinances.  There  is  a  High  Court 
for  both  civil  and  criminal  cases,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  at 
Hong  Kong,  and  provision  is  made  for  courts  of  district  magistrates.  In  the 
numerous  villages  the  headmen  administer  justice  in  accordance  with 
Chinese  laws  and  customs.     A  European  school  has  been  established. 

Revenue  is  derived  from  (1)  the  land  tax  ;  (2)  junk  registrations,  wharface 
dues,  wine  and  opium  monopolies ;  (3)  fines  and  miscellaneous  sources.  In 
1900  the  revenue  amounted  to  4,077  dollars  (land  tax,  1,824  dollars).  The 
grant  in  aid  for  1901-2  amounted  to  11,2502.  ;  for  1902-03,  to  12,0002.  The 
total  expenditure  of  Great  Britain  on  the  settlement  up  to  February,  1902, 
amounted  to  about  269,0002. 

The  station  is  not  to  be  fortified,  but  to  be  used  as  a  fiying  naval  base 
and  as  a  d^pdt,  'Irill  ground  and  sanatorium  for  the  China  squadron.  The 
admir«dty  propose  to  build  a  naval  hospital  on  the  island  of  Liu  Kung. 

The  leasea  territory,  consistiug  of  rocky  hill  ranges  with  valleys  and 
torrential  river-beds,  is  over-populated,  and  thousands  emigrate  annually  to 
Hanchuria  and  Korea.  Cereals  and  vegetables  are  grown,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  raw  silk  is  produced.  The  inhabitants  who  are  not  fanners  are 
mostly  fishermen.  Some  rope  and  line  making,  boat  building,  and  stone- 
catting  are  carried  on.  The  territory  contains  gold,  and  is  said  to  contain 
also  suver,  tin,  lead,  and  iron.  The  trade  is  carried  on  by  junks,  timber, 
fuel,  maize  being  imported  from  Manchuria  ;  paper,  earthenware,  sugar  and 
tobacco  from  southern  China  ;  and  foreign  piece-goods,  yam,  oil,  mat<3ies  and 
sugar  from  Chifiu    Salt  fish  are  exported. 

Good  roads  have  been  made  round  the  coasts.  The  port  is  a  free  port ;  in 
summer  it  is  visited  by  coasting  steamers,  and,  all  the  year  round,  it  is  in 
oommonication  with  Chifu  by  a  small  steamer  which  carries  mails  and 
passengers. 

British  Cammi89iomr,—J,  H.  Stewart  Lockhart,  C.M.G. 

RcFBBBHoa.— Qeneral  Report  on  Wei-hal-wei.  By  G.  T.  Hare.  Colonial  Reports^ 
lOaceUaneoas  Seriss,  No.  SO.    London,  1902.  _  , 
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AFRICA. 


ASCEHSIOH  ISLAND. 

AsosNSiON  is  a  small  island  of  volcanic  origin,  of  35  square  miles,  in  the 
South  Atlantic,  700  miles  N.W.  of  S*.  Helena.  It  is  entirely  under  the 
control  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty^  and 
is  used  as  a  coaling,  victualling,  and  store  depdt  for  Her  Majesty's  ships  on 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa  station.  It  has  recently  heen  strongly  fortifiea  and 
the  discipline  of  a  man-of-war  is  maintained  in  the  island.  There  is  an  excel- 
lent sanitarium  up  Green  Mountain  (2,820  ft)  for  crews  of  ships  visiting  the 
island,  whose  health  is  impaired  from  service  on  the  coast.  There  are  16 
acres  under  cultivation,  pi^ucing  vegetables  and  fruit  for  the  garrison.  The 
population,  which  consists  entirely  of  officers,  seamen  and  marines,  with  their 
wives  and  families,  and  about  177  Kroomen,  numbers  in  all  about  430. 
Garrison  station,  Georgetown,  on  northeast  coast. 

The  island  is  the  resort  of  the  sea  turtle,  which  come  in  thousands  to  lay 
their  eggs  in  the  sand.  In  1900  nearly  200  were  taken,  from  308  to  728  lbs. 
in  weight ;  they  are  stored  in  ponds,  and  eventually  killed  and  distributed 
among  the  people,  a  few  being  sent  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Ad- 
miralty. Kabbits,  wild  goats,  partridjges,  pheasants  and  guinea-fowl  are  more 
or  less  numerous  on  the  island,  which  is,  besides,  the  breeding  ground  of 
myriads  of  sea-birds.  Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  island  in 
1900,  8,8802.  ciCbteen  stores.  The  island  is  included  in  the  Postal  Union,  and 
is  connected  with  England  and  with  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  telegraph. 

Captain  in  Charge,  Captain  R.  K.  MacAlpine,  R.N. 

Reference. 
GiU  (Mrs.  D.),  Six  Months  In  Ascension.    8.    London,  1878. 
Johnston  (Sir  Harry),  The  Colonisation  of  Afirica.    Cambridge,  1809. 


BASUTOLAND. 

Basutoland  forms  an  irregular  oval  on  the  north-east  oi  the  Gape 
Colony.  The  Orange  Free  State,  Natal,  and  the  Cape  Colony  form  Us 
boundaries.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  10,293  square  miles.  The  territory, 
which  is  well  watered  and  has  a  fine  climate,  is  stated  to  be  the  best  grain- 
producing  country  in  South  Africa,  and  the  abundant  grass  enables  the  Basutoe 
to  rear  immense  herds  of  cattle.  The  country  is  really  one  continuous  elevated 
plateau,  though  broken  and  rugged. 

Basutoland  was  annexed  to  the  Cape  in  August  1871 ;  but  it  was  placed 
directly  under  the  authority  of  the  Crown  from  March  IS,  1884.  The  terri- 
tory is  now  ^vemed  by  a  Resident  Commissioner  under  the  direction  of  the 
Hiffh  Commissioner  for  South  AMca,  the  latter  possessing  the  legislative 
authority,  which  is  exercised  by  proclamation.  For  fiscal  and  other  purposes 
the  country  is  divided  into  seven  districts,  namely  :  Maseru,  Leribe,  Mohale's 
Hoek,  Berea,  Mafeteng,  Quthing,  and  'Qacha's  Nek.'  Each  of  the  dis- 
tricts is  subdivided  into  wards,  presided  over  by  hereditary  chiefs  allied  to 
the  Moshesh  family. 

According  to  the  census  taken  in  1891  the  population  consisted  of  578 
Europeans  and  218,824  natives;  population  in  1901  estimated  at  263,500 
natives  ;  Europeans,  647.     As  European  settlement  is  prohibited,  the  white 
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population  will  remain  more  or  less  limited  to  the  few  engaged  in  trade, 
government,  and  missionary  work.  Masera,  the  capital  and  Girgest  town, 
has  a  population  of  862,  of  whom  99  are  Europeans. 

The  productions  are  wool,  wheat,  mealies,  and  Kaffir  corn.  There  are 
indications  of  iron  and  copper,  and  coal  has  been  found  and  is  used  in  some 
parts.  Stock,  kc.  (1891):  81,194  horses,  cattle  820,934,  ploughs  10,434, 
waggons  808. 

There  are  197  schools  (mostly  missionary),  with  13,021  pupils  ;  grant  in 
aid,  5,2121.  There  are  four  small  Government  schools  and  some  industrial 
schools. 

The  police  force  numbers  20  white  officers  and  constables  and  240  native. 
Total  convictions  (1901-1902),  861.     Prisoners  in  gaol  (June  80,  1902),  82. 

The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  blankets,  ploughs,  clothing,  iron  and  tin 
ware,  and  groceries. 

The  total  exports  in  1901-1902  amounted  to  166, 894^.  The  exports  con- 
sist chiefly  of  grain,  cattle,  wool,  and  horses.  The  commercial  intei'coui'se  is 
almost  exclusively  with  the  Cape  Colony  and  Orange  River  Colony,  and  on 
July  1, 1891,  Basutoland  was  admitted  into  Chistoms  Union  with  these  States. 

The  currency  is  exclusively  British.  The  revenue  arises  from  the  Post 
Office,  native  hut  tax  (at  the  rate  of  20  shillings  per  annum),  the  sale  of 
licences,  and  customs  rebate  from  neighbouring  territories. 


1901-1902 


Revenue . 
Expenditure 

There  is  no  public  debt. 

There  are  no  navigable  waterways,  the  rivers  being  low  in  winter  and 
generally  flooded  in  summer.  The  roads  in  the  country  are  now  in  fair 
condition  for  any  kind  of  transport.  The  line  of  postal  communication  is 
through  the  Cape  Colony  and  Orange  River  Colony.  There  are  telegraph 
offices  at  the  various  magistracies  in  connection  with  the  systems  of  the  Cape 
Colony  and  Orange  River  Colony. 

Ketident  Commissioner, — H.  C.  Sloley. 
Ghvemment  Secretary. — Lewis  Wroughton. 

References.—- Colonial  Beport.    Annual.    London. 

Despatches  (l8fl9-70),  Correspondence,  Further  Correspondence,  and  other  Papers 
respecting  Basutoland  (1880-1 8S7.)    London. 

BarUy  (Mrs.),  Among  Boers  and  Basutos.    4th  ed.    8.    London.    1900. 

Brjfee  (J.),  Impressions  of  South  AfHca.    Srd  Edition.    London,  1899. 

Jokiuton  (Sir  HarryX  The  Colonisation  of  AfHca.    Cambridge,  1899. 

Nobis  (J.),  Illustrated  Official  Handbook  of  the  Cape  and  South  Africa.  8.  London.  1898. 

NorrU-yewman  (C.  L.),  The  Basutos  and  their  Country.    London,  1882. 

Widdiiomb4  (J.),  Fourteen  Tears  in  Basutoland.    London,  1892. 
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BECHVANALAHD  PBOTECTOSATE. 

The  Bechnanaland  Protectorate  comprises  the  territory  lying  between  the 
Molopo  River  on  the  south  and  the  Zambezi  on  the  north,  and  extending 
from  the  boundaries  of  the  South  African  Republic  and  Matabeleland  on 
the  east  to  the  confines  of  QermaiT  South- West  Africa  {q.v,).  The  total 
area  is  about  213,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  estimated  at 
200,000.  The  most  important  tribes  within  the  temtory  are  the  Bamang- 
wato,  under  the  chief  Khama,  whose  capital  is  the  town  of  Palachwe 
(population  25,000)  in  the  Ohoping  Hills  ;  the  Bakhatla  under  Lenchwe  ;  the 
Bakwena  under  Sebele  ;  the  Bangwaketse  under  Bathoen  ;  and  the  Bamaliti 
under  Ikaneng.  In  November,  1895,  on  the  annexation  of  the  Crown  Colony 
to  Cape  Colony,  new  arrangements  were  made  for  the  administration  of  the 
protectorate,  and  special  agreements  were  made  in  view  of  the  extension  of 
the  railway  northwards  from  Mafeking.  The  boundaries  of  the  three  tribes 
affected  by  these  agreements  were  fixed  anew,  and  the  mode  of  administra- 
tion of  the  protectorate  was  settled.  Each  of  the  chiefs,  Khama,  Sebele,  and 
Bathoen,  rules  his  own  people  as  formerly,  under  the  protection  of  the  King, 
who  is  represented  by  a  Resident  Commissioner  with  assistants,  acting 
under  the  High  Commissioner.  The  natives  pay  a  hut  tax,  collected,  for 
the  present  at  least,  by  the  chiefs.  No  licences  for  the  sale  of  spirits 
are  granted  or  renewed.  There  is  a  force  of  mounted  police  for  the  main- 
tenance of  order.  Outside  the  boundaries  laid  down,  the  chiefe,  under  cer- 
tain regulations,  continue  to  have  the  hunting  rights  they  formerly  possessed. 

The  natives  in  the  territory  are  peaceable,  cattle-rearing  and  agri- 
culture being  the  chief  industries.  In  1897  the  mounted  police  num- 
bered 127  men,  including  12  officers.  The  native  police  numbered  60. 
For  the  year  1896-97  the  revenue  amounted  to  47,511^.,  the  amount 
from  customs  being  8,6932.  ;  the  expenditure  reached  88,448Z.,  the 
cost  of  the  police  being  40,102Z.,  while  24,1522.  was  expended  for  native 
relief,  and  4,7072.  for  extra  police  and  for  burning  or  buiymg  the  carcases  of 
-cattle  which  had  died  of  rinderpest.  The  Protectorate  is  within  the  South 
African  Customs  Union. 

The  telegi-aph  line  from  the  Cape  to  Mafeking  has  been  extended  to  Fort 
Salisbury  in  Mashonaland,  and  the  railway  is  now  open  for  traffic  to  Buluwayo. 

Resident  Commissioner, — R.  C.  Williams,  C.M.Q. 

Annual  Report  on  the  Protectorate.    London. 

Reports  by  and  Instructions  to  Mi0o^-<3^neral  Sir  Charles  Warren,  K.C.M.O.,  as 
Special  Comniiifsioner  to  Bechuanaland,  1884-86.  Corresi/Ondence  and  Further  Corre- 
spondence respecting  Bechuanaland,  1887-98.    London. 

Htpbum  (J.  D.),  Twenty  Years  in  Khama's  Country.    London,  1895. 

JohiutoH  (Sir  Harry),  The  Colonisation  of  Africa.    Cambridge,  1890. 

Llofd  (£.),  Three  African  Chiefo.    London,  1895. 

Maektnsie  (W.  D,),  Life  of  John  Mackeuae,  South  African  Missionary  and  Statesman. 
London,  1902. 

MaeNab  (PrancesX  on  Veldt  and  Fann,  2nd  ed.    London,  1900. 
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CAFE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

(Cape  Colont.) 

Constitution  and  Ctoyemment. 

For  many  years  the  form  of  gov^nment  in  the  Colony  de« 
pended  on  the  terms  of  the  Boyal  Letters  Patent  and  Instruc- 
tions to  governors.  Letters  Patent  issued  in  1850  to  Governor 
Sir  Henry  Smith,  declared  that  in  the  Colony  there  should  be  a 
Parliament  which  should  consist  of  the  Governor,  a  Legislative 
Council,  and  a  House  of  Assembly.  Both  Chambers  were  to  be 
elected  and  constituted  in  manner  to  be  prescribed  in  an  Ordin- 
ance which  the  Governor  was  authorised  to  frame  and  enact 
with  the  advice  of  the  then  existing  Legislative  Council,  but 
sach  Ordinance  was  not  to  become  effective  till  confirmed  by 
the  Queen  in  Council.  A  Constitution  Ordinance  was  accord- 
ingly enacted  locally,  April  3,  1852 ;  it  was  revised,  modified, 
and  then  ratified,  and  finally  enacted  by  Order  in  Council  of 
March  11,  1853,  and  ordered  to  take  effect  on  July  1  ensuing. 
This  Order  in  Council  provided  that  nothing  it  contained  should 
prevent  the  Parliament  of  the  Colony  from  making  Acts 
(subject  to  the  power  of  Her  Majesty  in  Council  either  to  dis- 
allow or  assent  to  such  Acts)  in  amendment  of  the  said 
Ordinance.  This  power  of  amending  the  Constitution  has  been 
exercised  from  time  to  time  as  the  bounds  of  the  Colony  have 
been  extended.  Tn  1865  various  changes  were  made,  and,  in 
1872,  an  Act  was  passed  providing  for  the  system  of  executive 
administration  known  as  Responsible  Government.  The  Consti- 
tution  formed  under  these  various  Acts  vests  the  executive  in  the 
Governor  and  an  Executive  Council,  composed  of  certain  office 
holders  appointed  by  the  Crown.  The  legislative  power  rests 
with  a  Legislative  Council  of  23  members  elected  for  seven  years, 
presided  over  ex  officio  by  the  Chief  Justice ;  and  a  House  of  As- 
sembly of  95  members,  elected  for  five  years,  representing  the 
country  districts  and  towns  of  the  colony.  The  colony  is  divided 
into  seven  electorate  provinces  each  electing  3  •members  to  the 
Legislative  Council,  there  being  an  additional  one  for  Griqualand 
West,  and  one  for  British  Bechuanaland.  By  a  law  passed  in 
1882,  speeches  may  be  made  both  in  English  and  in  Dutch  in  the 
Cape  Parliament.  The  qualification  for  members  of  the  Council 
is  possession  of  immovable  property  of  2,000^.,  or  movable  property 
worth  4,000^.  Members  of  both  Houses  are  elected  by  the  same 
voters,  who  are  now  qualified  by  occupation  of  house^roperty 
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of  the  value  of  75/.,  or  receipt  of  a  salary  of  601.  Electors,  to 
be  registered,  must  be  able  to  sign  their  names  and  state  in  writing 
their  occupations  and  addresses.  The  number  of  registered 
electors  in  1899  was  119,748,  under  the  registration  provisions 
of  Act  No.  9  of  1892,  which  provides,  inter  cUia^  for  elections  by 
ballot. after  July  1, 1894.  All  members  of  Parliament  are  entitled 
to  one  guinea  a  day  for  their  services,  and  those  residing  more 
than  15  miles  from  Cape  Town  to  an  additional  15^.  a  day  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  90  days. 

High  Commissioned'  for  BHlish  South  Africa, — Viscount 
Milner,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. 

Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  Cape  Colony, — ^Hon. 
Sir  Walter  F.  Hely-Hutchinson,  G.C.M.G. 

The  administration  is  carried  on,  under  the  Governor,  by  a 
Ministry  constituted  as  follows  : — 

Prime  Minister  and  Treasurer. — Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Gordou  Sprigg,  P.C., 
G.C.M.G.,  M.L.A. 

Colonial  Secretary. ^l^on.  Sir  Pieter  Faure,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.A. 
Atiomey-Oeneral—Hon.  T.  L.  Graham,  K.C.,  M.L.C. 
Commissioner  of  Public  Works. — Hon.  A.  Douglas,  M.L.A. 
Secretary  for  Agri4mlture.—YioTi.  J.  Frost,  C.M.G.,  M.L.A. 

Each  of  the  Ministers  receives  a  salary  of  1,500/.  a  year,  and 
the  Prime  Minister  an  additional  allowance  of  250/.  a  year. 

The  Colony  is  divided  into  77  divisions,  and  its  dependencies  into  80  dis- 
tricts. In  each  division  there  is  a  Civil  Commissioner,  who  is  also  generally 
Resident  Magistrate.  There  is  for  each  of  the  divisions,  except  3,  a  Conncil 
of  at  least  6  members  (14  in  the  Cape  Division)  elected  triennially  by  the 
registered  Parliamentary  voters.  These  Councils  look  after  roads,  boimdaries, 
and  beacons ;  return  3  members  to  the  Licensing  Court,  and  perform  other 
local  duties.  There  are  80  magisterial  districts  and  77  fiscal  divisions  in 
the  Colony  proper.  There  are  100  Municipalities,  each  governed  by  a  Mayor 
or  Chairman  and  Councillors,  a  certain  number  of  whom  are  elected  annually 
by  the  ratepayen>.     There  are  also  78  Village  Management  Boards. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  Cape  Colony  was  originally  founded  by  the  Dutch,  under 
Van  Eiebeek,  about  the  year  1652.  When  it  was  taken  by  the 
English,  in  1796,  the  colony  had  extended  east  to  t^e  Great  Fish 
Eiver.  In  1803,  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  it  was  given  up  to  the 
Netherlands,  but  was  again  occupied  by  British  troops  in  1806. 
In  August,  1814,  this  colony  and  the  Netherlands  colonies  in 
South  America  were  formally  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  the  sum  of 
6,000,000/.  being  paid  by  the  British  to  the  Netherlands  Goverp- 
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ment.    Since  that  time  the  boundary  hag  been  gradually  enlarged 
by  the  annexation  of  adjoining  districts. 

At  the  census  of  1875  the  colony,  as  then  constituted,  had  an 
area  of  191,416  square  miles  and  a  population  of  720,984 
(236,783  Europeans).  According  to  the  report  of  the  census 
of  April  5,  1891,  the  population  on  the  same  area  is  956,485 
(336,938  Europeans),  showing  an  increase  of  32*66  per  cent, 
during  the  16  years,  or  an  annual  increase  of  2*04  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  population,  and  an  increase  in  the  European  popula- 
tion of  42'30  per  cent,  in  the  16  years,  or  an  annual  increase  of 
2*64  per  cent.  No  census  was  taken  in  1901.  The  estimated 
population  in  December,  1901,  was  2,433,000. 

The  following  table  gives  the  area  and  population  of  the  colony  and 
dependencies  according  to  the  census  of  1891 : — 


i 

Area,  Square 
Miles 

Population  in  1891 

Per 

Square 

Mile 

European 
or  White 

Ck>loured 

Total 

Colony  proper     . 
Griqualand  West ' 
EastGriqualand. 
Tembuland 
Transkei     . 
1  AVaiaah  Bay       . 

191,416 

15,197 

7,594 

4,122 

2,552 

430 

336,938 

29,670 

4,150 

5,179 

1,019 

31 

619,547 
53,705 
148,468 
175,236 
152,544 
737 

956,485 
83,375 
152,618 
180,415 
153,563 
768 

5-00 

5*49 

20-10 

43-77 

60  16 

1-79 

Total 

221,311 

376,987    1  1,150,237 

1,527,224 

6-90 

I  Gnqualand  West  is  now  incorporated  in  the  Cape  and  constitutes  4  of  the  77  divisions. 

Pondoland,  annexed  to  Cape  Colony  September  25,  1894,  had  an  estimated 
area  of  4,040  square  miles,  and  population  of  188,000.  In  November,  1895, 
the  Crown  Colony  of  British  Bechuanaland  was  incorporated  with  Cape 
Colony.  The  area  annexed  is  51,424  square  miles,  and  the  population 
(1891)  was  72,736,  of  whom  5,211  were  whites.  The  country  is  well  adapted 
for  cattle  and  for  maize  ;  gold,  lead,  silver,  and  iron  have  been  found. 

Of  the  white  population  of  Cape  Colony,  27,667  were  bom  in  England, 
6,646  in  Scotland,  and  4,184  in  Ireland,  while  6,540  were  German.  Of  the 
coloured  population,  13,907  are  Malays,  and  247,806  a  mixture  of  various 
races  ;  the  rest  are  Hottentots,  Fingoes,  Kafirs,  and  Bechuanas.  Of  the  white 
195,956  are  males,  and  181,031  females  ;  and  of  the  total  population  767,327 
are  males  and  759,897  females. 

The  Transkeian  territories  are  grouped  under  two  chief  magistrates,  and 
are  subject  to  the  *  Native  Territories  Penal  Code.* 

The  chief  towns  with  their  population  in  1891  were  : — The  capital.  Cape 
Town,  51,251  (with  suburbs,  83,718) ;  Kimberley,  28,718 ;  Port  Elizabeth, 
23,266  ;  Graham's  Town,  10,498  ;  Beaconsfield,  10,478  ;  Paarl,  7,668;  King 
William's  Town,  7,226  ;  East  London,  6,924  ;  Graaff-Reinet,  5,946  ;  Worcester, 
5,404  ;  Uitenhage,  5,331 ;  Cradock,  4,389. 

Of  the  European  population  in  1891, 14,253  were  of  professional  occupation 
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77,118  domestio,  17,922  commercial,  74,095  agricultural,  31,177  indoBtriAl* 
155,333  were  dependants,  and  7,089  indefinite  or  unspecified.  Of  the  coloured 
population  the  great  majority  are  engaged  in  agricultural  or  domestic  employ* 
ments. 

The  marriages,  births  and  deaths  registered  in  the  whole  colony  in  five 
years  were  i — 


Yean 

Marritgei- 

Biitbs 

Deaths 

1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 

8,446 
8,718 
8,585 
8,741 
9,547 

51,321 
58,580 
,  54,507 
58,017 
52,904 

83,838 

'    40,996 

37,241 

47,588 
40,899 

The  £uroi>ean  birth-rate  is  about  34*44  per  thousand  and  death-rate  16*78 
Government  immigration  was  stopped  in  1886.  The  number  of  adult  arriyab 
by  sea  was  in  1897,  30,203,  and  departures,  20,531  ;  in  1898,  28,513  and 
20,638  ;  in  1899,  26,510  and  28,381  ;  in  1900,  29,848  and  21,163  ;  in  1901, 
30,852  and  20,961. 

Beligion  and  Instrnotion. 

According  to  the  census  of  1891,  there  were  in  the  Colony  732,047  Protestants 
comprising  306,320  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  139,058  of  the  Church  o 
England,  37,102  Presbyterians,  69,692  Independents,  106,132  Wesleyans  and 
5,390  other  Methodists,  20,278  Lutherans,  16,297  Moravians,  14,271  Rhenish 
Mission,  6,954  Baptists.  The  Catholics  numbered  17,275  ;  Mohammedans 
15,099;  Jews  3,009.  The  number  described  as  '  of  no  religion '  was  753,824, 
of  whom  528,338  were  Kafirs  and  Bechuanas,  165,389  Fingoe,  22,545  Hottentot, 
and  36,998  of  mixed  race.  There  were  in  all  1,882  places  of  worship.  There  it 
no  State  Church,  but  a  certain  sum  is  appropriated  annually  for  *  religious  wor- 
ship* {5,6951.  in  1900-01)  to  the  Dutch  Reformed,  Episcopalian,  Presbyterian, 
and  Roman  Catholic  churches ;  in  1875  an  Act  was  passed  for  the  gradual 
withdrawal  of  this  grant 

Education  is  not  compulsory.  Of  the  European  population  in  1891,  28*82 
per  cent,  of  the  males  and  28*02  per  cent  of  the  females  could  neither  read  nor 
write.  In  1891,  according  to  the  census  results,  there  were  in  the  colony 
99,280  European  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  14.  Of  these  22,080  were 
taught  in  the  government-aided  schools,  17,697  in  private  schools,  and  20,223 
at  home  or  in  Sunday  schools  only.  Between  the  same  ages  there  were  316, 152 
native  or  non -European  children  of  whom  34,133  were  tauffht  in  government- 
aided  schools,  4,561  in  private  .schools,  and  5,021  at  home  or  in  Sunday 
schools  only.  In  the  2,388  aided  schools  on  March  31,  1902,  the  enrolment 
was  144,718,  with  a  daily  attendance  averaging  117,805. 

Cape  Colony  has  a  University,  incorporated  1873,  and  granted  a  rojral 
charter  in  1877.  It  is  an  examining  body,  empowered  to  grant  degrees,  but 
with  no  attached  teaching  institutions.  There  are  7  colleges  aided  by 
Government  grants,  each  with  full  staff  of  professors  and  lecturers  in  the 
departments  of  classics,  mathematics,  and  physical  sciences.  Number  of 
students  in  1900-1901,  530. 

Government  expenditure  on  education  for  1900-1901,  278,049Z. 

There  were  128  public  libraries  in  the  colony  in  1901,  with  an  aggregate  of 
438,623  volumes.  There  fire  about  90  newspapers  and  periodicals  published 
jp  the  colony,  ^  ^ 
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Justice  and  Crime. 

The  liigbest  Court  of  Judicature  in  the  colony  is  the  Supreme  Court) 
which  consists  of  a  Chief  Justice  and  eight  puisne  judges.  The  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court  hold  sessions  in  Cape  Town,  and  Circuit  Courts  in  the 
Western  Districts  ;  the  judges  assigned  to  the  Eastern  Districts  Court  hold 
sessions  in  Grahamstown,  and  Circuit  Courts  in  the  Eastern  and  Northern 
Districts  and  the  Transkeian  Territories  ;  and  the  judges  assigned  to  the  High 
Courts  hold  sessions  at  Kimberley  and  Northern  Districts.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  been  constituted  a  Court  of  Appeal.  Jurors  in  criminal  cases  may  be 
Mid.  There  are  numerous  seats  of  magistracy  and  further  periodical  courts 
held  by  magistrates  at  outlying  villages,  as  well  as  courts  of  special  justices  of 
the  peace.  Under  certain  conditions  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  King  in 
C<mncil.  The  Roman-Dutch  law  forms  the  great  bulk  of  the  law  of  the 
colony,  modified  by  colonial  statute  law. 

In  1901  there  were  convicted  before  the  special  J.  P.  Courts,  626 
prisoners ;  before  Ma^trates'  Courts,  56,616  ;  before  the  Superior  Courts, 
624.  The  prisoners  in  gaol,  December  31,  1901,  were  3,001  males  and  317 
females.  On  December  81,  1901,  the  Cape  Police  Force  numbered  1,952,  the 
Municipal  and  ordinary  Police  Force,  1,216  ;  and  the  Gaol  Establishment,  657. 

Pauperism. 

In  the  various  charitable  institutions  in  the  colony  at  the  end  of  1901 
there  were  4,479  inmates.  In  1901,  812  persons  received  indoor  relief  in 
the  Colony  proper,  and  an  average  of  600  monthly  received  outdoor  relief.  The 
number  of  non-paying  in-patients  of  hospitals  and  asylums  was  9,790 
in  1900. 

Finance. 

The  income  and  expenditure  of  the  colony,  the  former  including  loans, 
the  latter  including;  expenditure  under  Act  of  Parliament,  were  as  follows 
during  each  of  the  last  five  years  (ending  Jtine  80) : — 


Revenue. 


Ytt  ended 
'  Jane  30. 


1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 


Tucation 


£ 
2,936,426 
2.818,190 
2,358.674 
2,495,026 
2,942,566 


Services 
rendered 


£ 
4,028,772 
8,695,199 
8,469,019 
8,466.002 
4,47lj700 


Oolonlal 
Estate 


£ 
806,046 
886,958 
821,074 
286,011 
810,33(1 


Fines, 

Stores 

Loans 

issued,  Ac. 

£ 

£ 

128,721 

— 

186,138 

675,750 

16i,807 

2,317,434 

128,386 

128,876 

226,897 

438,500 

Total 
including 
other  headfl 


£ 
7,389,966 
7,327,975 
8.781,212 
6,665,752 
8,578,076 


Expenditure. 

,     Year 
ended 
1  Jane  30. 

Public 
Debt 

Railways 

Defence 

Police 

Gaols  and 

Ck)urt8 

Civil  Esta-      Under 
blishment  Loon  Acts 

Total, 
including 
other  heads 

'      I8»7 
'      1898 
i      1899 
1900 
'      1901 

£ 
1,266,231 
1,248,700 
1,810,446 
1,415,686 
1,429,231 

£ 
1,940,570 
2,068,687 
2,086,944 
2,017,424 
2,577,444 

£ 
875,588 
486,338 
307,715 
223,429 
634,224 

486,604 
606.606 
538,488 
664,395 
676,626 

£                £ 
166,066      1,785,468 
176,210    I  1,849,143 
182,389      1,265,699 
191,347      1,087,160 
210,295      1,880,532 

£ 
6,860,404 
8,618,659 
8,190,124 
7,773,230 
10,161,043 
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For  1901-02  the  revenue  amounted  to  9,072,7752.,  and  the  expenditure 
to  11,232,3322.  For  1902-03  the  revenue  is  estimated  at  10,350,0002.,  and 
the  expenditure  at  10,063,7732. 

Thecolony  had  a  public  debt  of  31,898,4852.  on  January  1,  1902,  including 
8,470,7782.  raised  for  corporate  bodies,  harbour  boards,  but  guaranteed  in  the 
general  revenue.  Nearlv  the  whole  of  the  loans  have  been  spent  in  public  works 
— twenty  millions  and  three-quarters  sterling  on  railways  alone.  The  total 
value  of  assessed  property  in  the  colony,  excluding  the  *  Transkeian  Terri- 
tories,' in  1901  was  returned  at  62,218,4612.,  excluding  Qovemment  property. 

The  total  revenue  of  the  Divisional  Ck>uncils  in  1901  was  160,5582.,  and 
expenditure,  170,8922.  The  total  Municipal  revenue  in  1901  was  978,8782., 
and  expenditure,  1,257,7912.  The  total  debt  of  the  Divisional  Councils, 
December  31,  1901,  was  81,1312.,  and  of  the  Municipalities  2,605,5762. 

Defence. 

The  whole  of  the  Cape  Peninsula,  in  which  is  the  great  naval  station  of 
Simon's  Bay,  is  fortified  against  foreign  attack  by  a  series  of  forts  and 
batteries.  Here  is  maintained  a  contingent  of  the  imperial  army,  the  im- 
perial militarv  expenditure  in  1898  amounting  to  806,3082.,  and  the  Naval  to 
about  200,0002. 

For  the  defence  of  the  colony  a  military  force  is  maintained — the  Cape 
Mounted  Riflemen,  1,003  officers  and  men.  By  a  law  pacned  in  1878,  every 
able-bodied  man  in  the  colony  between  18  and  50  is  subject  to  military 
service  beyond  as  well  as  within  the  colonial  limits.  There  was  besides 
a  body  of  6,953  volunteers  in  1898.  The  Colonial  Government  has  under- 
taken the  responsibility  of  all  expenditure  from  November  1,  1901,  necessary 
to  keep  up  various  bodies  of  town  guards,   mounted  troops,  and  railway 

fuards.  Expenditure  in  1900-1901  on  colonial  defence,  468, 8392.  The  Cape 
olice,  which  consists  of  93  officers  and  1,859  men,  is  available  for  defence 
purposes  in  case  of  emer^ncy.  On  the  Cape  and  West  African  station, 
a  squadron  of  16  of  his  Majesty's  ships  is  maintained. 

Prodnotion  and  Industry. 

In  1901,  1,277  titles  were  issued,  and  the  net  area  alienated  100,413 
acres  of  land.  Up  to  Dec.  31,  1901,  the  total  area  disposed  of  was 
129,166,138  acres,  the  quantity  undisposed  of  being  48,210,522  acres.  There 
are  over  537  square  miles  under  forest. 

Begarding  the  area  under  cultivation  there  are  no  recent  statistics.  In  1875 
the  total  was  580,000  acres  of  which  18,000  acres  were  under  vines. 

In  the  year  ending  May  31,  1899,  the  chief  agricultural  produce  of 
the  Colony  and  native  territories  was:— wheat,  2,220,847  bushels;  oats, 
1,810,611  bushels;  barley,  830,730  bushels;  mealies,  2,857,809  bushels  ; 
Kafir  com,  2,000,000  bushels ;  rye,  304,491  bushels;  oat-hay,  41,547,044 
bundles  of  about  54  lbs.  There  were  83,000,000  vine-stocks,  yielding 
4,826,432  gallons  of  wine,  1,107,844  mllons  of  brandy.  There  were  also 
fruit  trees  (peach,  apricot,  apple,  pear,  plum,  fig,  orange,  lemon,  and  naartje) 
to  the  number  in  1898  of  4,195,624.  The  chief  pastoral  products  were  z^^-— 
wool,  35,179,900  lbs.  ;  mohair,  6,707,379  lbs.  ;  ostrich  feathers,  278,167  lbs.  ; 
butter,  2,869.719  lbs.  In  1899  there  were  1,077,044  head  of  cattle,  387,824 
horses,  90,379  mules  and  asses,  1,263.992  sheep,  5,572,793  Angora  and 
other  goats,  245,947  pigs,  260,672  ostriches. 

The  sheep-farms  of  the  colony  are  often  of  very  great  extent,  from 
3,000  to  15,000  acres   and  upwards:   those    in  tillage  are  comparatively 
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small.  The  graziers  are,  for  the  most  part,  proprietors  of  the  farms  which 
they  occupy.  In  1875  the  total  number. of  holdings  was  16,166,  comprising 
83,900,000  acres ;  of  these  10,766,  comprising  upwards  of  60  million  acres, 
were  held  on  quit-rent. 

At  the  census  of  1891  there  were  2,230  industrial  establishments  employing 
altogether  32,735  persons,  having  machinery  and  plant  valued  at  1,564,897^. 
and  annually  producing  articles  worth  9,238,8702.  Among  these  establish- 
ments were  flour  miUs,  breweries,  tobacco  factories,  tanneries,  and  diamond, 
gold,  copper,  and  coal  mines. 

Commerce. 

Of  the  total  imports  in  1901,  the  value  of  6,950,0002.  (gross)  (includind 
2,575,8712.  specie)  was  duty-free,  while  the  value  of  17,042,0002.  (gross)  was 
subject  to  duty.  The  customs  duties  amounted  to  2,679,9212.  or  about  16  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  the  imports  subject  to  duty. 

The  values  ^  of  the  total  imports  and  exports,  including  specie,  of  Cape 
0>lony  and  dependencies,  in  the  last  five  years  were  as  follows : — 


Year 


1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 


I 


Imports 


I 


Imported 
Mercliandiae 


17,997,789 
16.682,438 
19,207,549 
19,678,336 
23,992,031 


16,490,739 
15,264,949 
14,561,373 
16,106,984 
19,745,304 


Exports 


Exports  of  Ck>loiiia] 
Produce 


21,660,210 
25,318,701 
23,662,538 
8,147,670 
10,873,273 


£ 
19,176,061 
24,112,483 
22,831,386 
7,042,358 
10,173,161 


The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  leading  exports  of  Colonial 
products  in  the  last  five  years  according  to  the  official  Cape  Returns  :— 


Wool       . 

Ostrich  feathers 

Hides  (ox  and 
cow)  &  skins 
(sheep  &  goat) 

Copper  ore 

Hair  (Angora). 

Wine 

Grain  and  meal 

Diamonds 

Gold  (raw) 


1897 


£ 
1,496,779 
605,058 


514,167 

300,772 

676,644 

17,715 

13,027 

4,454,376 

10,991,926 


1898 

1899 

1900 

1,766,740 
748,565 

£ 
2,183,904 
.   842,000 

£ 
837,809 
876,801 

548,478 

262,830 

647,548 

15,043 

18,602 

4,566,897 

15,394,442 

408,282 

446,985 

779,899 

19,224 

22,487 

4,135,583 

13,815,683 

346,800 

498,552 

489,905 

29,541 

14,472 

3,433,832 

336,795 

1901- 


£ 
1,489,246 
889,049 


447,784 

571,081 

502,605 

28,873 

3,539 

4,930,104 

1,225,899 


The  total  value  (partly  estimated)  of  diamonds  exported  from  1867  to  1901 
was  100,877,5032.  The  gold  given  among  exports  is,  with  very  slight  except 
tion,  really  imported  from  the  Transvaal  and  Rhodesia,  though  not  included 
among  imports. 

■  1  All  import  values  are  determined  from  importers' declarations,  checked  by  invoices  and 
bills  of  charges  Sand  by  examination  of  the  goods,  if  necessary.  They  represent  current 
▼ainea  at  the  places  of  export,  including  packing  and  transport  charges  to  the  ports  of  ship> 
ment,  j>Iim  5  per  cent.  Export  values  are  determined  from  exporters'  declarations  on  their 
bills  of  entry,  sul^ject  to  such  check  as  may  be  necessary.  They  represent  the  market  values 
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The  principal  imports  are  textile  fabrics,  dress,  &c.,  5,065,843/. ;  and  food 
drinks,  &c.,  7,185,270/.  in  1901. 

The  trade  of  the  Cape  (excluding  specie)  was  distributed  as  follows  during 
the  last  four  years : — 


- 

1898 

1899 

1000 

1901 

United  King-  /  Imports  from 

dom        1  Exports  to  . 

British    Pos- j  Imports  from 

sessions      \  Exports  to  . 

Foreign             Imports  from 

Countries  |  Exports  to  . 

11,448,178 

23,969,425 

1,048,126 

113,080 

4,180,050 

840,908 

9,911,508 

22,647,719 

1,447,962 

187,994 
4,011,506 

411,545 

£ 

11,052,428 

6,854,175 

2,477,692 

288,047 

3,631,691 

554,460 

£ 

13,802,877 

9,984,950 

8,245,776 

268,702 

4,867,507 

521,127 

The  value  of  the  imports  (of  merchandise)  and  exports  (colonial),  ex- 
cluding diamonds  sent  tlurough  by  post  office,  at  the  leading  ports  has  been 
as  follows : — 


- 

Cape  Town 

Port 
NoUoth 

PortBUa- 
beth 

BMt  London 

MossalBay 

5,074,010 
14,491,757 
7,826,868 
890,043 
9,239,884 
1,786,150 

49,018 
447,488 

72,226 
498,812 

67,714 
671,052 

6,016,237 
2,370,779 
5,051,905 
1,376,684 
6,384,297 
1,698,718 

3,101,808 
1,014,806 
2,768,796 

512,610 
8,583,634 

884,262 

£ 
247,179 
812,322 
803,119 
326,079 
840,358 
345,981 

The  value  of  the  trade  (including  diamonds)  with  the  United  Kingdom, 
during  five  years  is  returned  by  the  Board  of  Trade  as  follows : — 


1897 


Imports  into  U.  K.  { 

from  Colony       .    8,635,225 
Exports  of  British  { 

produce  to  Colony    9,976,849 


1898 


£ 

{9,694,651 
9,144,420 


1899 


£ 
9,335,028 
8,880,547 


1900 


£ 
7,071,183 


1901 


9,434,8641 


9,336,711  '11,691,663, 


at  the  ports  of  shipment,  inclndtns  chiirges  for  packing.  Quantities  both  of  imports  and 
exports  are  ascertained  flrom  bills  of  entry.sntdeot  to  sneh  chedcs  as  comparison  with  Invoioea, 
Ac.,  and  examination  of  the  goods.  Tlte  origin  of  imports  and  destination  of  exports  are 
shown  by  the  bills  of  lading,  and  are  respectively  the  country  where  the  goods  were  plao»l 
on  board  ship  for  export  to  the  colony,  and  the  eonntrv  to  which  shipment  is  made.  There 
is  no  distinction  between  general,  special,  and  transit  trade.  All  goods  entered  inwards  at 
the  customs  are  treated  as  imports  into  Uie  colony,  and  all  goods  shipped  firom  any  port  in 
the  colony  to  any  country  are  treated  as  exports  to  that  country. 

The  South  AfHca  Customs  Union  comprises  Cape  Colony,  the  Orance  River  OoUmy, 
the  Bechnanaland,  and  Basntoland  Protectorates,  and  the  Colony  of  Natal.  Sonthem 
Rhodesia  entered  a  customs  union  agreement  with  Cape  Colony,  August  1,  1890.  which 
terminated  on  April  16th,  1901.  ^  t 
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In  the  last  five  yean  the  imports  of  wool — sheep  and  goats* — into  the 
United  Kingdom  from  Cape  Colony  were  as  follows  : — 


- 

1697 

18P8 

18W      , 

1900 

1001 

Qoantities 
Value      . 

lb«. 
70,104,460 

2,488,637 

lbs. 
80i7l4,240 

£ 
2,947,681 

lbs. 
84,082,586 

£ 
8,221,687 

lbs. 
87,468,764 

1,589,388 

lbs. 
71,377,429 

£ 
2,436,561 

Among  the  minor  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  the  colony  in  1901 
were  copper  ore,  of  the  yalne  of  564,748/.  feathers,  chiefly  ostrich,  of  the 
ralue  of  888,406/. ;  and  skins,  hides,  and  furs,  565,802/.  The  exports  ot 
British  produce  to  the  colony  comprised  mainly  apparel  and  haberdashery, 
of  the  value  of  1,669,566/.  ;  cotton  manufactures,  of  the  value  of  892,785/.  ; 
iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  1,000,943/.  ;  leather  and  saddlery,  851,884/.  ; 
machinery  and  mill  wonc,  526,547/. ;  woollen  ^;oods,  631,346/.  ;  coal, 
682,346/.  ;  railway  carriages,  261,400/.  ;  alos  and  spirits,  366,528/. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  number  of  vessels  which  entered  inwards  in  1901  was  1,590,  of 
5,082,806  tons  (l,184,^of  4,601,320  tons  British),  and  coastwise  1,196,  of 
4,634,530  tons;  the  number  cleared  outwards  was  1,490,  of  4,896,328  tons 
(1,140  of  4,873,719  tons  British),  and  coastwise  1,171,  of  4,576,170  tons. 

Total  registered  shipping  of  colony,  January  1,  1902  : — Steamers,  36,  of 
6,732  tons ;  sailing,  5,  of  331  tons;  total,  41,  of  7,068  tons. 


Internal  Conunnnioations. 

There  are  over  8,000  miles  of  road  in  the  colony  proper.  On  December 
31,  1901,  the  railways  open  for  traffic  comprised  2,161  miles  of  line  owned 
and  worked  by  Government,  687  miles  owned  by  private  companies  but 
worked  by  Government,  and  236  miles  owned  and  worked  by  private 
companies.  At  the  same  date  there  were  139  miles  of  line  under 
construction  with  Government  subsidy  for  private  companies.  The 
capital  expended  on  Government  railways  to  the  end  of  1901  was 
22,469,389/.,  showing  a  cost  per  mile  of  10,624/.  The  gross  earnings  in 
1901  were  3,862,871/.,  and  expenses  2,875,671/.  The  number  of  passengers 
conveyed  in  1901  was  16,433,715,  and  tonnage  of  goods,  1,702,868  (of 
2,000  lbs.). 

The  number  of  post  offices  in  the  colony  at  the  end  of  1900  was  961 ; 
the  revenue  in  1900  amounting  to  342,431/.,  and  the  expenditure  346,779/. 
The  total  number  of  letters  posted  in  1900  was  31,112,004,  newspapers 
11,647,990,  post  cards  806,663,  books  and  sample  packets  2,760,060,  parcels 
603,282. 

The  telegraphs  in  the  colony  comprised  7,470  miles  of  line,  with  23,431 
miles  of  wire  and  604  offices,  at  the  end  of  1901.  The  number  of  messages 
sent  was  4,242,640  in  1901.  The  telegraphs  were  constructed  at  the 
exi»onse  of  the  Government.  The  revenue  in  1901  was  276,323/.  (exclusive 
of  the  value  of  free  work)  and  expenditure  251,113/.  GooqIc 
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Banks. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  banks  onder  trust  laws  in  the  colony 


Sl8t  Dee. 

Inclosing  Head  Offices 

Circulation. 
Colony  only 

£ 

834,500 

845,028 

1,120,460 

1,361.637 

1,466,816 

AsteUand 
Liabilities.! 
Colony  only 

12,635,866 
13,600,104 
15,707,770 
18,870,406 
18,839,636 

Capital 

Paid-up 

Reserve 

1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 

7,393.800 

7.893.800 

9.126.200 

12.166.800 

12,166,800 

2,935,308 
2,935,308 
3,497,452 
6,508.308 
6,508.400 

1.178.800 
1,262,600 
1,749,720 
1,810,621 
1,891,722 

1  Exclusive  of  bills  issued  for  collection. 


Money,  Weights,  and  Meaiures. 

The  coins  in  circulation  within  the  colony  are  exclusively  British.  All 
accounts  are  kept  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 

The  standard  weights  and  measures  are  British,  but  the  following  old 
Dutch  measures  are  still  used: — Liquid  Measure:  Leaguer  =  about  128 
imperial  gallons ;  half  aum  =15^  imperial  gallons ;  anker  =  7i  imperial 
gallons.     Capacity :  Muid  =  3  bushels. 

The  general  surface  measure  is  the  old  Amsterdam  Aforgen,  reckoned 
equal  to  2*11654  acres  ;  1,000  Cape  lined  feet  are  equal  to  1,033  British 
imperial  feet. 

AgerU-Qeneral  of  Cape  Colony  in  Great  Britain, — T.  E.  Fuller. 

Secretary. — Spencer  Brydges  Todd,  O.M.G. 

Emigration  AgerU,  — H.  H.  Erskine. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beferenoe  concerning  the 

Cape  Colony. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Oountrles  and 
British  PoMessions.    Imp.  4.    London. 
.   Blue-book  on  Native  Affairs.    Annual.    Cape  Town. 

The  various  Blue-books  and  Correspondence  relating  to  the  Cape  and  South  AiHea 
generally,  published  at  int-ervals  by  the  Home  Government. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  Statistical  Register.    Annual.    Cape  Town. 

The  Cape  of  Oood  Hope  Civil  Service  List,  edited  by  £.  F.  Kilpin,  C.  M.G.  Annual 
Cape  Town. 

Results  of  Census  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1891.  Report  of  Director 
Cape  Town,  1892. 

Colonial  Office  List.    Annual.    London. 

Financial  Statement.    Annual.     Cape  Town. 

Illustrated  Official  Handbook.  History,  Productions,  and  Resources  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  South  Afirica.    By  J.  Noble.    Loudun  and  Cape  Town,  189S. 

Pr^is  of  the  Archives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  HoTie:  Journal,  1699-1782.  Edited  by 
H  C.  V.  Leibbrandt.    Cape  Town,  1897. 

Reports  of  the  various  Government  Departments.    Annual.    Cape  Town. 

Statistical  Abstract  for  the  several  Colonies  and  other  Possessions  of  Uie  United  King* 
dom.    Annral.    London. 

Of  the  voluminous  official  papers  relating  to  Cape  Colony,  the  following  are  of  historic 
interest:  Reports,  ftc^of  Commissioners  on  the  Government,  Finances,  Ac,  at  the  Cape, 
182(>-29.— Papers  on  th6  Condition  and  Treatment  of  the  Natives,  1836.— On  Representative 
Government  for  the  Colony,  1846,  1850-53,  1870.-~On  Kaflfraria.  183d-37,  1887-46,  1847-68, 
1866, 1874-76.— On  Union  of  the  South  African  Colonies  and  States  under  one  Govern* 
ment,  1876-78, 1888. —On  the  Cape  and  Griqualand  West  (Diamond  Mining,  Ac.),  1872-76, 
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1876-77.— On  the  Zulu  War  (Getewavo,  fto.).  1878,  1870, 1880.  (Detailed  liste  of  these  and 
other  docmnents  will  be  found  in  the  catalogaea  iasned  by  Messrs.  King,  Parliamentary 
Booksellers,  Westminster). 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Argns  Annual  and  South  Aftiean  Directory  for  1896.    Cape  Town,  1895. 

Aubert  (O.),  L'Afriqae  du  Sud.    Paris.  1899. 

Brown  (A.  8.  and  G.  O.),  Ouide  to  South  Africa.    London,  1899. 

Bryee(J.).  Impressions  of  South  Africa.    3rd  edition.    London,  1899. 

Bryden  (H.  A.>,  The  Victorian  Era  in  South  Afirica.    London,  1897. 

Burton  (A.  R.  E.),  Gape  Colony  for  the  Settler.    London,  1903. 

CampbeU  (C.  T.),  British  South  AfHca:  A  History  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  1795-1825.    London,  1897. 

Cappon  (J.),  Britain's  Title  in  Sooth  Africa.    London,  1901. 

Chalmerg  (R.),  A  History  of  Currency  in  the  British  Colonies.    London,  1898. 

Ferryman  (A.  F.  Mockler),  Imperial  AfHca.  Vol.  HI.  British  South  Africa.  London, 
1898. 

Frituh  (Dr.  Gnst),  Die  Bingeborenen  SUd-Afrika's  ethnographisch  und  anatomisch 
beschrieben.    4.    Breslan,  1872. 

Fronde  {J.  A.),  Oceana.    London,  1886. 

OretweU  (W.),  Our  South  AfHcan  Empire.    2  vols.    London,  1886. 

HoUway  (H.  C.  8.),  Bibliography  of  Books  relating  to  South  Africa.    In  Tramaetione 

the  South  African  PMlotophieal  Society,    Vol.  X.,  Pt.  2.    Cape  Town,  1898. 

Holnh  (Dr.  Bmil),  Seven  Years  in  South  Africa.    London,  1881. 

Johntton  (Sir  Harry),  History  of  the  Colonisation  of  Afirica  by  Alien  Races.  Cam- 
bridge,  1899. 

Keane  (A.  H.),  Africa,  Vol.  II.  South  AfHca.    London,  1895. 

Kintky  (Count  C),  The  Diplomatist's  Handbook  for  Africa.    London,  1898. 

hueoM  (C.  P.),  Historical  GoMjaphy  of  the  British  Colonies.    Vol.  IV.    Oxford,  1899. 

Mael1db{V,\  On  Velt  and  Farm  In  Cape  Colony,  Bechuanaland,  Natal  and  the  Trans- 
Tsal.    London,  1897. 

Mackensie  (John),  Austral  AfHca ;  Losing  it  or  Ruling  it.    2  vols.    London,  1887. 

Misrtineau  (John),  Life  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere.    2  vols.    London,  1895. 

MoUeno  (P.  A.),  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  J.  C.  Molteno.    2  vols.    London,  1900. 

Morgan  (B.  H.)  and  others,  Reports  on  South  African  Trade.    8  vols.  London,  1902-08' 

NUshoUon  (G.),  Fifty  Years  in  South  AfHca.    London,  1898. 

Noble  (John),  The  Cape  and  South  AfHca.    Cape  Town,  1878. 

Ortroa  (F.  Van),  Conventions  Internationales  Concervant  L'AfHque.    Bruraels.    1898.  ' 

Beea  (W.  L.),  Life  of  Sir  George  Grey,  K.C.B.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1893. 

Beunert  (Th.),  Diamonds  and  Gold  in  South  Africa.    8.    London,  1898. 

South  African  Year-Book  for  1902  and  1903.    London,  1902. 

Statham  (F.  R.),  Blacks,  Boers,  and  British.    London,  1881. 

Theal  (G.  M.).  History  of  South  AfHca  1486-1872.  5  vols.  8.  London,  1888-98.— South 
Africa.  4th  edition.  London,  1899.— Progress  of  South  Africa  in  the  Century.  Edln- 
bnigh,  1902. 

Tro2Iope(Anthony),  South  Africa.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1878. 

WaUae§(R.%  Farming  Industries  of  Cape  Colony.    8.    London,  1896. 

WiUianu(Q.  FA  The  Diamond  Mines  of  South  Africa.    London,  1902. 

Wilmot  (A.).  The  Story  of  the  Expansion  of  South  Africa.  2nd  edition.  London, 
1897. — Book  of  South  African  Industries.  Cape  Town,  1892.— History  of  our  own  Times  in 
South  Africa.    2  vols.     London,  1898. 

Wora/old  (W.  B.),  The  Story  of  South  Africa.    London,  1898. 

Tonmgkn$band  (F.),  South  Africa  of  To-day.    London.  1898. 


CEHTEAL  AFEICA  PEOTECTOBATE  (BEITISH). 

The  British  Central  Africa  Protectorate,  constituted  as  such  on  May  14, 
1891,  lies  along  the  southern  and  western  shores  of  Lake  Nyasa,  and  extends 
towards  the  Zambezi.  It  is  administered  under  the  Foreign  Office  by  H.M. 
(Commissioner,  the  cost  of  administration  being  met  by  a  grant  in  aid  from 
the  Imperial  Government  largely  supplemented  by  the  local  revenue. 
Legislation  is  by  Ordinances  made  iy  the  Commissioner,  and  .justice 
is  administered  in  a  High  Court  which  has  jurisdiction  in  civil  and 
crimiual  matters,  and   also    as  a  Court    of   Admiralty.      There   are    sub', 
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ordinate  and  special  coarts  where  required.  The  area  of  the  Protectorate 
is  42,217  square  miles,  divided  into  twelve  districts,  in  each  of  which 
are  two  or  more  administrative  officials.  In  1901  the  'population  con- 
sisted of  450  Europeans,  250  Indians,  and  about  900,000  natives,  the 
native  population  being  estimated  from  the  number  of  huts  according  to 
the  collectors'  returns,  three  persons  being  counted  to  each  hut.  The 
chief  settlement  is  Blantyre,  in  the  Shir^  Highlands,  with  a  population  of 
about  100  Europeans  and  6,000  natives.  In  the  same  region,  or  on  the  Shir^ 
river,  are  Zomba  (the  seat  of  the  Administration),  Chiromo,  Port  Herald, 
Chikwawa,  Katunga,  Fort  Anderson,  Fort  Lister,  Mpimbi,  Liwonde,  Fort 
Sharpe,  and  other  settlements ;  on  Lake  Nyasa  are  Fort  Johnston,  Fort 
Maguire,  Livingstonia,  Rifu,  Eotakota,-Bandawe,  Kkata,  Likoma,  Deep  Bay, 
and  Karonga.  The  Shir^  province  contains  most  of  the  European  population 
of  the  Protectorate.  Gooa  roads  are  being  made  in  all  directions,  and  life 
and  property  are  safe.  The  natives  throughout  the  Protectorate  seem  well 
off  and  contented.  They  are  largely  of  the  Mohammedan  religion,  and  in 
South  Nyasa  most  of  the  Yao  villages  have  mosques.  Six  missionary  societies 
are  at  work,  one  of  which  had  85  schools  with  2,678  pupils  in  1901.  The 
climate,  though  not  salubrious  for  European  settlers  in  general,  is  healthier 
than  many  puis  of  tropical  Africa.  Wituin  the  Shir^  province  coffee  pluit* 
ing  has  greatly  extended,  but  for  several  years  unfavourable  crops,  low  prices, 
and  defective  means  of  transport  have  caused  a  decrease  in  the  output. 
Tobacco  cultivation  is  increasing  ;  the  export,  after  local  demands  were 
supplied,  amounted  in  1901-02  to  14,369  lbs.  Rice  is  grown  to  perfection, 
and  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  recently  introduced,  promises  to  be  successful. 
Oats  and  barley  thrive  on  the  uplands,  where  horses  also  prosper.  The  trade 
ports  are  Port  Herald  and  Chiromo  (Lower  Shir^),  and  Kotakota  (Lake 
Nyasa). 

The  imports,  exports,  local  revenue   and  expenditure  for  years  ended 
March  81,  are  given  as  follows :— 


1898                 1899 

1900 

1901                190S 

Imports 
Exports 
Revenue 
Expenditure « 

.     &         \         £ 
86,428        102,791 
27,437     '     37,966 
24,538     1     41,589 
65,715    !     82,505 

£ 

159,435 

79,349 

47,077 

96,366 

£                    £ 

141,383        117,001 

38,722  1       21,739 

49.215          53,000 

78,366  1      98,800 

The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  textiles,  hardware  and  provisions ;  the 
exports  are  coffee  (14, 751 Z.  in  1901-02),  tobacco,  stropharUhus^  and  earth- 
nuts.    The  annual  grant  in  aid  amounts  to  50,000/. 

The  military  force  necessary  to  maintain  order  and  to  check  the  slave 
trade  consists  of  a  corps  of  215  Sikhs  from  the  Indian  Army,  and 
the  2  battalions  of  the  Central  African  Regiment  This  force  is  under 
British  officers  and  Sikh  and  native  non-commissioned  officers.  The 
troops  are  armed  with  the  Martini-Metford  rifle.  There  is  also  an  arma- 
ment of  artillery,  consisting  of  mountain  ffuns,  together  with  two  Maxim 
guns.  A  volunteer  reserve  has  been  formed  with  headquarters  at  4  centres. 
It  has  120  members  bound  to  serve  when  required  within  the  Protectorate. 
There  is  also  a  force  of  200  civil  police.  The  military  force  of  the  Pro- 
tectorate is  also  charged  with  all  mibtary  police  work  in  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  British  South  Africa  Chartered  Company's  territory  north  of  the 
Zambezi,  to  meet  the  expense  of  which  an  annual  payment  is  made  by  the 
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Company  to  the  Protectorate  funds.  The  Protectorate  has  a  nayal  force  on 
the  Upper  Shir4  River  and  on  Lake  Nyasa.  This  consists  of  three  gunboats, 
including  the  gunboat  Gwendolen,  S50  tons,  launched  in  1899  at  fort  John* 
ston,  which  is  the  headquarters  of  the  naval  department 

For  ordinary  traffic  tncre  are  8  small  steamers  on  the  Lake  and  five  on 
the  Upper  Shire,  besides  about  20  small  sailing  vessels  of  different  sorts. 
Communication  with  the  coast  is  by  the  river  steamers  of  the  African 
Lakes  Company,  Sharrer's  Zambezi  Traffic  Company,  and  the  African 
International  Flotilla  Company.  These  vessels  meet  at  Chinde  the  ocean- 
going steamers  of  various  British,  German,  and  Portuguese  Companies. 
Chinde  is  situated  on  the  only  navigable  mouth  of  the  Zambezi,  and  at 
this  port  the  Portuguese  Government  has  granted  a  small  piece  of  land, 
called  the  *  British  Concession,*  where  goods  in  transit  for  British  Central 
Africa  may  be  landed  and  ro-shipped  free  of  customs  duty,  and  in  addition 
a  large  area  for  residential  purposes  styled  '  the  Extra  Concession.' 

A  joint  Anglo-German  Delimitation  Commission  assembled  on  Lake 
Nyasa  in  June,  1898,  and  proceeded  to  definitely  mark  out  the  boundary 
between  the  British  and  German  spheres  from  the  mouth  of  the  Songwe  on 
Lake  Nyasa  to  the  entrance  of  the  River  Kilambo  on  Tanganyika. 

In  July,  1899,  a  joint  Anglo- Portuguese  Delimitation  party  met  on  the 
Ruo  River,  and  in  1900  defined  a  provisional  international  boundary  for  a 
length  of  284  miles. 

There  are  20  post  offices  through  which,  in  1901-02,  361,001  postal 
packets  passed.  A  railway  from  Chiromo  to  Blantyre  is  projected  ;  a  mono- 
rail tramway  begun  between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Shire  has  not  been  extended. 
A  telegraph  line  through  the  Protectorate  to  Tanganyika  has  been  constructed 
by  the  African  Trans-Continental  Telegraph  Company.  The  line  connects 
Fort  Johnston,  Zomba,  Blantyre,  Chiromo,  Chikwawa,  Kota  Eota,  Nkata, 
Earonga,  Ikawa,  and  Tanganyika  with  Tete,  Salisbury,  and  Cape  Town. 
A  branch  has  been  constructed  from  Lake  Nyasa  (Domira  Bay)  to  Fort 
Jameson,  the  British  South  Africa  Company's  present  headquarters  north  of 
the  Zambesi.  From  Tanganyika  (south  end)  the  construction  of  the  line 
has  reached  Ujiji,  and  will  be  rapidly  carried  on  to  the  Nile.  There  is 
a  system  of  telephones  connecting  the  Residency  with  the  headquarters  camp, 
and  also  connecting  Zomba,  Blantyre,  and  Liwonde  by  means  of  the  Telegraph 
C^>mpany*s  wire. 

At  Blantyre  there  is  a  branch  of  the  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa. 

H.M.  Commissioner  and  C(msul-GtMral. — Alfred  Sharpe,  C.B. 
ff.M.  Deputy  Commissioner  andConsul.-^U&jor  F.  B.  Pearce. 
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EAST  AFBICA  (BRITISH). 


British  East  Africa  consists  of  a  large  area  on  the  mainland  (including 
the  East  Africa  Protectorate  and  the  Uganda  Protectorate),  under  the 
immediate  control  of  the  Foreign  Office,  together  with  the  Islands  of  Zanzibar 
and  Pemba,  still  governed  through  their  Arab  Sultan. 

By  the  Anfflo-German  Agreements  of  November  1,  1886,  and  July  1, 
1890,  the  soutnem  boundary  of  the  territory  extends  in  a  north-west 
direction  from  the  north  bank  of  the  mouth  of  the  River  Umba,  going  round 
by  the  north  of  Kilimanjaro,  to  where  the  Ist  parallel  of  S.  latitude  cuts 
Lake  Victoria.  Thence  across  the  lake  and  westwards  on  the  same  parallel  to  the 
boundary  of  the  Congo  Free  State.  To  the  north  and  east  the  British  sphere 
(which  merges  indefinitely  with  the  old  Sudan  Provinces  of  Egypt)  is  bounded, 
according  to  the  Anglo-Italian  agieement  of  1891,  by  the  'Juba  river  up  to 
6**  N.  latitude  ;  bv  that  parallel  as  far  as  35**  £.  longitude  ;  and  by  that 
meridian  northwards  as  far  as  the  Blue  Nile.  It  is  conterminous  with  the 
Italian  sphere  of  influence  and  with  Abyssinia  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Egypt. 
To  the  west  it  is  bounded  by  the  Congo  Free  State,  the  line  of  partition  being 
80"  E.  lonmtude,  northward  to  the  Nile  Congo  watershed,  which  then  be- 
comes the  frontier  as  far  as  the  northernmost  point  of  that  State  (the  source  of 
the  Mbomu).  North  of  this  the  British  sphere  lias  at  present  no  western  delimi- 
tation and  debouches  on  the  independent  Mohammedan  states  of  that  region. 
The  total  area  thus  embraced  probably  extends  to  over  1,000,000  square  miles. 
Treaties  have  been  made  with  almost  all  the  native  chiefs  between  the  coast  and 
the  Albert  Nyanza,  and  with  the  Somali  tribes  occupyingthe  interior  between  the 
Juba  and  Tana,  whereby  commercial  access  to  the  Galla  country  is  now  opened. 

In  1886  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  were  delimited,  and  were 
recognised  as  including  a  continuous  strip  of  coast,  ten  miles  in  depth,  reaching 
from  Cape  Delgado  to  Kipini  on  the  Ozi  River.  Outside  this  tract  it  was 
agreed  that  Germany  should  have  as  a  sphere  of  influence  the  country  stretching 
inland  from  the  river  Rovuma  northward  to  the  Umba  River ;  England's  sphere 
of  influence  extending  northward  from  the  Umba.  Northward  of  Kipini  the 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar  retained  several  stations  where  he  had  hitherto  kept 
garrisons,  viz.,  Lamu,  Kismayu,  Brava,  Merka,  Mogadischo,  Warsheikh.  Of 
these,  however,  the  last  four  were  ceded  to  Italy  on  August  26, 1892,  and  the 
Italian  Government  took  over  their  administration  on  September  26,  1893. 
The  German  Elast  African  Association,  in  virtue  of  a  concession  signed  in  May 
1888,  acquired  the  right  to  administer  the  Mrima  or  mainland  (including  the 
customs  of  the  Sultan's  ports)  from  the  Rovuma  to  the  Umba  River  on  the 
north,  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  being  subsequently  paid  the  sum  of  4,000,000 
marks  in  return  for  the  cession  by  him  of  all  nis  rights  to  and  on  the  coast-line 
which  thus  became  an  integral  part  of  the  German  sphere  or,  as  it  is  now  called, 
German  East  Africa.  The  Imperial  British  East  Africa  Company  acquired  the 
right  to  administer  the  coast  from  the  Umba  to  Kipini  for  fifty  years,  on  con- 
dition of  an  annual  payment  to  the  Sultan  ;  and  in  1889  fnrtiier  acquired  the 
port  and  islands  (including  Lamu,  Manda,  and  Patta)  to  the  north  of  the 
Tana.  A  further  settlement  of  territorial  questions  in  1890  con|erred  on  England 
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the  protectorate  of  Zanzibar,  inclading  the  island  of  Pemba,  and  left  to  British 
influence  the  territory  from  the  Umba  north  to  the  Juba  River,  inclading  the 
territory  of  Wita,  which  was  for  a  time  placed  under  the  control  of  the  British 
East  Anica  Company. 

By  the  end  of  1892  the  Ck>mpanj  had  occupied  the  country  as  far  as 
Uganda,  and  between  that  and  Lake  Albert  Edward  and  the  river  SemUki. 
By  arrangement  with  the  Govetnment  the  Company  retired  from  Uganda  at 
the  end  of  March  1893,  and  on  June  19,  1894,  a  British  Protectorate  was 
declared  over  Uganda  proper.  On  July  81,  1893,  the  Company  withdrew 
from  the  administration  of  Witu,  which  was  temporarily  placed  under  the 
administration  of  the  Sultan.  On  June  15,  1895,  a  British  Protectorate  was 
proclaimed  over  the  territories  lying  between  and  not  hitherto  included  within 
the  Protectorates  of  Zanzibar,  Witu  and  Uganda  proper,  and  the  whole  of  this 
re^on  has  since  been  divided,  for  administrative  purposes,  into  two  districts 
called,  respectively,  the  East  Africa  Protectorate  and  the  Uganda  Protectorate* 
The  former  extends,  roughly  speaking,  some  400  miles  inland,  and  the  latter 
from  that  frontier  to  the  interior  limits  of  the  British  sphere.  On  June  30 
the  Company  evacuated  the  territory  leased  from  the  Sultan,  the  administra- 
tion being  ta\:on  over  by  her  Majesty's  Government. 

THE  EAST  AFRICA  PROTECTORATE. 

The  East  Africa  Protectorate,  which  extends  from  the  Umba  to  the  Juba 
River,  and  inland  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Uganda,  is  placed  under  the  control 
of  a  Commissioner,  Commander-in-Chief  and  Consul-General,  who  is  also 
British  agent  and  Consul -General  at  Zanzibar.  It  consists  of  7  provinces 
and  a  tract  of  territory  not  yet  organised  lying  to  the  north-west.  The 
provinces  are  each  under  a  sub-commissioner,  and  ai-e  divided  into  districts 
and  sub-districts,  as  follows :  Seyidie  (capital  Mombasa),  comprising  the 
districts  of  Vanga,  Mombasa,  Malindi  ana  Taita,  and  the  sub-districts  of 
Rabai  and  Takaungu  ;  Ukamba  (capital  Nairobi),  including  the  districts  of 
Kitui,  Masailand  and  Ulu,  and  suo-district  at  Taveta ;  Tanaland  (capital 
Lama),  with  districts  of  Larou  and  Tana  River ;  Jubaland  (capital  Kismayu), 
consisting  of  the  districts  of  Upper  and  Lower  Jubaland ;  Kenya  (capital 
Fort  Hall) ;  the  Kaivasha  Province,  including  the  districts  of  Kaivasha, 
Eldania,  Ravine,  and  Baring  ;  the  Kisumu  Province,  including  the  districts 
of  Kisumu,  Mumiao,  Nandi,  and  Kericho.  The  two  provinces  last-named 
were  formerly  the  Eastern  Province  of  Uganda,  but  were  transferred  to  the 
East  Africa  Protectorate  on  April  1,  1902. 

The  Protectorate  has  an  area  of  about  350,000  square  miles.  The  total 
population  is  estimated  at  4,000,000,  including  25,000  Asiatics  and  450 
Europeans  and  Eurasians.  On  the  coast  the  Arabs  and  Swahilis  pre- 
dominate ;  further  inland  are  races  speaking  Bantu  languages,  and  non- 
Bantu  tribes  such  as  the  Masai,  the  Somalis,  and  the  Gallas.  Mombasa  is 
the  largest  town  and  also  the  capital  of  the  whole  Protectorate ;  the  inhabi- 
tants number  about  27,000.  It  is  situated  on  an  island  of  the  same  name 
possessing  two  fine  harbours,  one  at  Mombasa  itself  and  the  other  at 
Kilindini,  the  latter  having  a  pier  connected  with  the  Uganda  Railway 
now  completed. 

The  prevailing  religious  beliefs  are  Pagan ;  but  on  the  coast  Moham- 
medanism has  made  some  progress.  There  are  in  the  Protectorate  about  25 
Christian  mission  stations  representing  9  different  societies,  British,  German, 
aad  American,  one  of  them  being  Roman  Catholic.  At  these  stations  are 
schools  for  elementarv  instruction  and  handicrafts.  Legislation  is  by 
Ordinances  made  by  the  Commissioner,  the  Indian  codes  beings  followed  ad 
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fkr  as  applicable.  Justice  is  administered  by  'courts  at  Zanzibar  and 
Mombasa,  and  by  inferior  courts  where  administrative  officers  preside. 
In  all  cases  to  which  natives  are  parties,  local  ideas  and  customs  are  con- 
sidered. On  the  ten-mile  coast  strip  domestic  slavery  is  legal,  but  nowhere 
else.  The  military  force  consists  of  1,408  men,  of  whom  1,028  form  the  3rd 
battalion  of  the  King's  African  Rifles,  180  belong  to  the  4th  battalion,  and 
200  belong  to  the  6th  battalion  of  the  Ein^s  African  Rifles.  The  men  are 
mostly  Sudanese  and  Swahili,  with  some  Masai  and  others.  There  are  also 
about  1,800  police. 

Revenue:  1899-1900,  69,770?.;  1900-01,  64,275Z.  ;  1901-02,  68,453Z. ; 
expenditure  :  1899-1900,  183,869/.  ;  1900-01, 198,488Z.  ;  1901-02,  278,151i. 
For  the  year  1902-03  tbe  grant  in  aid  amounts  to  244, 000/.     Imports  :  1899- 

1900,  6,641,910  Rs.  ;  1900-01,  6,662,131  Rs.  ;  1901-02.  6,319,000  Rs.  ; 
exports:  1899-1900.  1,826,284  Rs.  ;  1900-01,  1,259,385  Rs.  ;  1901-02, 
1,698,100  Rs.  Shipping  entered,  1900-01,  394,570  tons  ;  1901-02,  369,130 
tons.  At  the  mainland  ports  6  per  cent,  import  duty  is  levied  under  the 
Brussels  Act.  The  principal  exports  are  ivory,  india-rubber,  cattle  and  goats, 
grain,  gum-copal,  hides  and  horns,  &c.  The  imports  are  Manchester  goods, 
Bombay  cloth,  brass,  wire,  beads,  provisions,  &c.  Mangrove-logs  (borities) 
for  building  purposes  are  imported  at  Mombasa  from  other  parts  of  the  coast. 
Trade  is  at  present  principally  in  the  hands  of  East  Indian  merchants 
(Banians). 

Communication  between  ports  on  the  coast  is  maintained  by  a  steamer 
belonging  to  the  Protectorate  Government.  Lamn  is  visited  by  steamers  of 
the  German  East  Africa  Line,  and  Mombasa  and  Lamu  by  those  of  the 
British  India  Steam  Navigation  Company,  which  now  runs  a  steamer  direct 
ftrom  London  to  Mombasa  once  a  month. 

The  railway  (584  miles)  from  Mombasa  to  Eisumu  on  Lake  Victoria 
reached  the  Lake  in  December,  1901,  but  bridges  and  other  permanent  works 
were  still  incomplete.  Up  to  March  81,  1902,  the  railway  had  cost 
4,965,400/.;  the  total  cost  to  completion  is  estimated  at  5,650,000/.     In 

1901,  99,466  passengers  and  164,390  tons  of  goods  (nearly  all  railway  con- 
struction material)  were  carried  on  the  railway.  The  gross  earnings 
amounted  to  6,041,652  rupees,  and  the  working  expenses  to  5,683,360 
rupees.     On  the  Lake  three  Uganda  steamers  ply  regularly. 

The  Post  Office  of  the  Protectorate  (with  which  the  Uganda  Post  Office 
has  been  united  since  April  1,  1901)  received  and  despatched  1,660,851 
letters,  packets,  &c.,  in  the  year  1901-02.  The  telegraph  line  of  the  East 
African  Company  connects  Mombasa  with  Lamu,  and  that  of  the  railway 
runs  from  Mombasa  the  whole  length  of  the  line. 

E,  M,  Commwionerand  ConsuhOeneral.^Sir  C.  N.  E.  Eliot,  K.C.M.6., 
C.B. 

-BT.  M.  Deputy  Commissioner  and  Consul.— ¥,  J.  Jackson,  C.B.,  C.M.O. 

THE  UGANDA  PROTECTORATE. 

The  territories  now  comprised  within  this  Protectorate  came  under  British 
influence  in  1890,  and  a  portion  of  them  was  for  a  time  administered  by  the 
Imperial  British  East  African  Company.  In  1894  a  British  Protectorate  was 
declared  over  the  kingdom  of  Uganda  and  some  of  the  adjoining  territories, 
and  in  1896  and  succeeding  years  the  area  of  the  Protectorate  was  gradually 
extended  over  the  remaining  parts  of  the  sphere  of  influence.  Its  present 
limits  are  as  follows :— On  the  north,  the  6th  degree  of  north  lat.  ;  on  the 
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east,  a  line  drawn  down  the  middle  of  Lake  Rudolf,  and  along  the  northern 
and  western  boundaries  of  the  Eastern  Province  (now  belonging  to  the  East 
Africa  Protectorate) ;  on  the  sonth,  by  the  German  frontier  and  by  the 
Ist  degree  of  sonth  lat.  ;  and  on  the  west^  by  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
CoDgo  Free  State.  Within  these  boundaries  lie  part  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza 
Lake,  part  of  Lake  Albert  Edward,  nearly  all  Lake  Albert  Nyanza,  the  whole 
of  Lake  Kio^,  half  of  Lake  Rudolf,  and  the  course  of  the  Nile  from  its  exit 
from  Lake  victoria  to  Lado  or  Gondokoro,  where  the  Egyptian  Sudan 
commeooes.  The  total  area  of  the  Protectorate  is  about  80,000  square  miles. 
For  administrative  purposes  it  is  divided  into  5  provinces :  (1)  the  Central 
Province,  comprising  tne  districts  of  Elgon,  Karamojo,  Bnsoga,  Bukedi,  and 
Lobor ;  (2)  the  Rudolf  Province,  comprising  the  districts  ot  Turkwel, 
Turkana,  and  Dabossa;  (3)  the  Nile  Province,  comprising  the  districts  of 
Dodinga,  Bari,  and  Shuli ;  (4)  the  Western  Province^  comprising  the  districts 
of  Unyoro,  Toro,  and  Achole  ;  and  (5)  the  Kingdom  of  Uganda  with  the  islands 
appertaining  thereto.  Several  districts  and  the  whole  of  the  Kingdom  of 
C^nda  are  at  present  more  or  less  directly  under  British  administration  ; 
bac  the  native  kings  or  chiefs,  whose  position,  emoluments,  and  rights 
are  in  most  cases  regulated  by  treaties,  are  encouraged  to  conduct  the 
government  of  their  own  subjects.  The  province  of  Uganda  is  recognised 
aa  a  native  kingdom  under  a  "Kabaka,"  to  whom  is  accorded  the 
title  of  "Highness."  The  present  Kabaka,  H.H.  Daudi  Chua,  grandson 
of  the  celebrated  Mutesa,  is  a  minor,  and  under  a  regency  of  three  native 
chiefs.  He  is  assisted  in  the  government  by  a  Lukiko,  or  native  assembly. 
For  Europeans  and  non-natives  of  the  Protectorate  justice  is  administered  by 
his  Majesty's  consular  courts.  The  principal  representative  of  the  British 
Government  is  the  Commissioner,  who  makes  Ordinances  for  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  the  raising  of  revenue,  and  other  purposes.  Provision  is 
made  for  local  and  special  courts  of  justice,  and  for  a  High  Court  with  civil 
and  criminal  juris'iiction.  The  appeal  court  consists  of  the  judges  of  the 
courts  for  Zanzibar,  Uganda,  and  the  East  Africa  Protectorate.  The  entire 
armed  forces  of  the  Protectorate  (consisting  of  the  Uganda  Rifles,  of  an  armed 
constabulary,  and  of  native  levies,  and  amounting  in  all  to  about  4,000  men) 
are  under  a  British  commandant  and  numerous  British  ofScers.  The  armed 
forces  include  a  contingent  raised  in  India  from  the  native  regiments,  and 
serving  in  Uganda  for  three  years. 

The  naval  force  consists  of  one  large  armed  steamer,  two  steam  launches, 
and  several  sailing  vessels.  The  headquarters  of  the  British  Administration 
are  at  Entebbe,  the  administrative  capital  of  Uganda ;  the  native  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  Uganda  is  at  Mengo.  NOe  steamers  from  Khartum  ply  to 
€k>ndokoro,  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Protectorate.  The  Uganda 
railway  from  Mombasa  to  Kisumu,  on  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  now  lies 
wholly  within  the  territoir  of  the  East  Africa  Protectorate, 

The  total  number  of  Europeans  in  the  Protectorate  is  about  300 ;  the 
native  population  is  under  4,000,000,  of  whom  1,000,000  belong  to  the  inteU 
ligent,  civilised  Baganda,  a  race  converted  to  Christianity  by  British  and 
French  missionaries,  the  Church  Msssionary  Society  having  1,070  church 
buildings  with  an  average  attendance  of  59,471.  In  the  Protectorate  8 
missionary  societies  are  now  at  work.  About  1,700,000  natives  speak  Bantu 
languages  ;  there  are  a  few  pygmies  or  Congo  dwarfs  living  near  the  Semliki 
river ;  the  rest  of  the  natives  belong  to  tne  Masai,  Nilotic,  and  Sudanese 
groups.  The  fauna  and  flora  are  the  richest  in  Africa,  and  are  divided  in  their 
affinities  between  East  and  West  Africa.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  except  in 
Uie  Rudolf  region.  Iron  is  found  everywhere,  copper  in  the  Central  province, 
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gold  in  a  few  places.  The  chief  commercial  products  are  ivory,  timber, 
rubber,  and  cattle.  Trade  is  in  the  hands  of  two  German  firms  and  one 
British ;  and  is  also  carried  on  to  an  increasing  extent  by  British  Indians, 
Persians,  and  Arabs.  The  local  revenue  for  1902-03  is  estimated  at 
41,000i.,  raised  in  part  by  the  native  hut  and  gun  taxes.  The  grant  in  aid 
amounts  to  135,000/.,  of  which  50,000Z.  is  for  administrative  expenses, 
67,OO0Z.  for  two  steamers  on  the  lake,  and  6,000Z.  for  survey  work.  The 
expenditure  will  thus  amount  to  176,000/. 

CommissioTier,  Cansul-Oeneral,  and  Commander-in'Ohitf,'^h\evit.  Colonel 
James  Hayes  Sadler,  C.B. 

Deputy  Commissioner. ^G.  Wilson,  C.B. 

Secretary, --3,  F.  Cunningham, 


ZANZIBAR  PROTECTORATE. 
Saltan  and  Oovemment. 

The  Sultan,  or  more  correctly,  the  Seyyid,  Ali  bin  Hamoud  bin  Mahomed 
(bom  1885)  succeeded  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Hamoud  bin  Mahomed  bin 
Said,  July  18,  1902.  During  his  minority,  which  ceases  when  he  is  21  years 
of  age,  the  office  of  Regent  is  held  by  the  Prime  Minister.  Five  of  his  prede- 
cessors in  the  Sultanate  were : — Burghash,  Khalifa  bin  Said,  Ali  bin  Said 
(1890),  Hamed  bin  Thwain  (1893),  and  Hamoud  bin  Mohamed  bin  Said 
(1896)  who  had  been  preferred  by  the  British  Government  to  Said  Khaled, 
another  claimant. 

Zanzibar  dominions  were  gradually  acquired  by  the  Imams  of  Muskat  at 
various  dates  between  the  years  1698  and  1807,  partly  by  conquest  from  the 
Portuguese  and  partly  from  native  chiefs.  They  were  held  as  an  appanage  of 
Muscat  until  the  death  of  Seyyid  Said,  when,  on  a  dispute  as  to  the  succession 
arising  between  Seyyid  Thwain,  of  Muscat,  uncle  of  the  late  Sultan  of  Zan- 
sibar,  and  Seyyid  Majid,  of  Zanzibar  (both  being  sons  of  Seyyid  Said),  the  domin- 
ions in  Africa  were  made  independent  of  the  present  State,  and  confirmed  under 
Majid  by  an  arbitration  of  Lord  Canning  (dated  1861),  then  Governor-General 
of  India.  Besides  the  islands  of  Zanzibar,  Pemba,  and  smaller  islands,  the 
Sultan's  authority  nominally  extended  along  the  coasts  and  indefinitely  inland, 
from  Warsheikh,  in  3**  N.  tat,  to  Tunghi  Bay,  in  10°  42'  S.  lat,  his  influ- 
ence, however,  being  exercised  but  a  little  way  from  the  coast,  except  along 
a  few  trade  routes.  As  mentioned  above,  the  Sultan's  dominions  were 
gradually  restricted  in  area  between  the  years  1886  and  1890,  until  they 
lually  included  only  the  islands  of  Zanzibar  and  Pemba,  the  coast  of  th 
British  East  Africa  Protectorate  up  to  ten  miles  inland,  of  which,  though 
the  whole  of  the  Protectorate  is  under  British  administration,  his  Highness 
is  still  the  titular  Sovereini,  and  the  more  important  ports  on  the  Somali 
(Benadir)  Coast,  which  are  leased  to  Italy. 

In  October  1891,  a  re^rolar  Government  was  formed  for  Zanzibar,  the 
present  Prime  Minister  being  Mr.  Rogers,  appointed  November,  1901.  All 
accounts  are  now  kept  in  English  and  Arabic,  and  are  always  open  to  the 
inspection  of  the  British  Agent  and  Consul-General,  and  no  new  underti^dngs 
or  additional  expenditure  can  be  incurred  without  his  consent.  On  February 
1, 1892,  Zanzibar  was  declared  a  free  port,  and  it  remained  so  until  October  1, 
1899,  when  a  6  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty  was  imposed  on  all  imports. 
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Area,  Popnlation,  Beligion. 

The  island  of  Zanzibar  has  an  area  of  640  square  miles,  and  Pemha  880 
square  miles.  The  population  of  the  island  is  estimated  at  150,000,  and  that 
of  the  island  of  Pemba  at  50,000.  There  is  a  considerable  foreign  population, 
mo«dy  engaged  in  trading.  There  are  about  120  Englishmen,  40  Germans, 
a  few  Americans,  Frenchmen,  Italians,  Greeks,  and  Roumanians,  the  two 
latter  nationalities  being  under  British  protection.  There  are  also  about  10, 000 
British  Indian  subjects,  through  whose  hands  almost  the  whole  trade  of 
Zanzibar  and  of  East  Africa  passes,  directly  or  indirectly.  The  town  of 
Zanzibar  has  a  population  estimated  at  50,000  or  60,000. 

Mohammedanism  is  the  religion  of  the  country,  most  of  the  natives  of  the 
coast  and  islands  being  Sunnis  of  the  Shafi  school,  though  many  are  heathen  ; 
while  the  Sultan  and  his  relatives  are  schismatics  of  the  Ibadhi  sect 
There  are  Christian  missions  (Church  of  England,  Wesleyan,  Independent, 
and  Roman  Catholic)  on  the  island  and  far  into  the  mainland. 

There  is  a  French  hospital  at  Zanzibar,  attended  by  French  sisters  of 
mercy,  and  a  hospital  at  the  Universities  Mission. 


Justice. 

Justice  among  the  Sultan*s  subjects,  whether  accused  or  defendants,  is 
administered  by  various  'Cadis.'  By  a  declaration  signed  December  16, 
1892,  the  Sultan  delegated  to  the  British  A^ent  and  Consul-General  his 
right  to  try  all  cases  in  which  a  British  subject  is  plaintiff  or  accuser,  and  the 
defendant  or  accused  is  a  Zanzibar  subject  or  the  subject  of  a  non-Christian 
state  without  a  treaty.  The  British  Court  has  also  jurisdiction  over  all  slaves 
originally  freed  by  his  Majesty's  Agent  and  Consul-General,  but  as  the  lega 
status  of  slavery  was  abolished  on  the  6th  April,  1897,  the  relations  between 
master  and  slave  are  no  longer  recognised  by  the  Tribunals.  The  judges  of  the 
British  Court  form  an  appeal  court  from  the  chief  court  of  the  Ei^t  Africa 
Protectorate,  and  there  is  a  further  appeal  from  them  to  the  Privy  Council.  To 
the  British  Court  also  pertains  admiralty  jurisdiction  with  reference  to  the 
slave  trade,  and  it  is  a  naval  prize  court,  by  virtue  of  the  Zanzibar  (Prize) 
Order  in  Council,  1888. 

There  is  a  r^ular  army  of  about  900  men,  including  police,  under  the 
conuoand  of  General  Raikes. 

Finance  and  Commerce. 

The  revenue  of  the  Sultan  was  mainly  derived  from  customs  dues  and  taxes 
on  produce,  chiefly  cloves.  Under  the  present  arrangement  with  England  the 
Sultan's  privy  purse  is  kept  separate  from  the  general  revenue  of  the  country, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  revenue  is  devoted  to  the  charges  for  police,  harbour 
improvements,  smd  public  works.  All  the  public  expenditure  must  receive 
the  sanction  of  the  Sultan  and  the  British  Agent  and  Consul-General. 

The  chief  product  of  the  island  is  cloves,  of  which  11,962,070  lbs.  were 
exported  in  1901.  The  cultivation  of  chillies  and  the  preparation  of  copra 
are  extending.  Efforts  are  being  made  towards  the  cultivation  of  tea  and 
coffee  plants. 

The  value  of  imports  and  exports  and  the  tonnage  entered  in  recent 
years  are  stated  as  follows  :^  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  Goodc 
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Tears 


1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 


Imports 


1,555,070 
1,596,606 
1,116,041 
1,196,831 


Exports 

Shipping  entered 

British 

Total 

1,497,883 
1,613,407 
1,167,794 
1,168,618 

Tons 

91,269 

103,467 

107,983 

92,504 

Tons 
286,209 
324,961 
348,405 
297,740 

Until  1900  these  figures  were  made  to  include  the  trade  between  the  port 
of  Zanzibar  and  other  ports  in  the  Sultan's  dominions,  but  are  now  confined 
to  the  trade  with  foreign  countries.  The  chief  imports  and  exports  (con- 
versions made  at  the  rate  of  15  rupees  =  £)  and  distribution  of  trade  were  as 
follows  in  the  last  two  years  : — 


- 

Imports 
(1900) 

Imports 
(1901) 

Cloves      . 
Piece  goods 
Rice 
Ivory 
Groceries  . 
Petroleum 
Grain 
Copra 

£ 

255,720 
159,853 
94,817 
54,326 
37,102 
33,482 

298,348 

129,518 

113,547 

58,160 

33.061 

21,953 

From  or  to  — 
United  Kingdom 
British  India    . 
British  East  Africa 
Germany  . 
German  East  Africa 
France      . 
Belgium  . 
U.S.  America  . 

106,400 
406,902 
72,507 
67,331 
180,628 
23,560 
51,066 
60,781 

107,206 
401,528 
82,469 
62,974 
223,878 
17,016 
11,368 
67,126 

Exports 
(1900) 

Exports 
(1901) 

168,148 
264,701 

115,354 
55,168 

98,351 
43,092 

£ 
164,358 
267,849 

114,533 
48,278 

67,836 
120,101 

106,165 
123,123 
101,620 

36,692 
487,811 

55,907 

81,477 

83,095 
131,811 
129,748 

45,200 
406,398 
124,521 

76,766 

Zanzibar  is  visited  by  the  vessels  «of  the  British  India  Steam  Navigation 
Company  (from  and  to  Aden) ;  the  German  East  Africa  line  (from  and  to 
Hamburg,  &c.)  ;  the  Messageries  Maritimes  Company  (from  and  to  Mar- 
seilles). The  island  is  in  direct  communication  with  the  United  Kingdom  by 
means  of  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company's  cable. 

There  is  A  special  coinage  issued  under  the  Sultan's  authority,  of  which 
the  Maria  Theresa  dollar  is  the  unit ;  but  the  British  Indian  rupee  is  the 
coin  now  universally  current,  though  in  all  business  transactions  the  dollar 
is  the  standard  of  value.  The  dollar  has  a  fixed  value  of  2  rupees  2  annas, 
and  the  rupee  is  worth  47  cents. 

British AgerUandConml'Oeneral—Qir  C.  N,  E.  Eliot,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 

Cotwu/.— Basil  Cave,  C.B. 

Judge. — G.  B.  Pi^ott.     Assistant  Jttdge. — Lindsey  Smith. 

Vice'Cormils.—Y,K.  Kestell-Ck)mish,  J.  H.  Sinclair,  H.  C.  Vcnablea, 


Vice-CormU  at  Pemba,—D.  R.  O'SuJlivftn  Be^re. 
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MATTBITIirS. 
Constitution  and  Oovemment. 

The  government  of  the  British  Colony  of  Mauritius,  with  its  depend- 
encies, Rodrignes,  Di^go  Garcia,  &c.,  is  vested  in  a  Governor,  aided 
by  an  Elxecutive  Council,  of  which  the  officer  in  command  of  His 
Majesty's  troops,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Procureur-General,  the  Receivir- 
General,  and  tne  Auditor-General,  and  two  elected  members  of  the  Council  of 
Government  are  ez-officio  members.  There  is  also  a  Council  of  Government, 
consisting  of  the  Governor  and  twenty-seven  members,  ten  being  elected,  eight 
e.T-officio,  and  nine  nominated  by  the  Governor.  The  official  councillors 
comprise  the  five  £!xecutive  members,  the  Collector  of  Customs,  the  Protector 
of  Immigrants,  and  the  Surveyor-General.  The  constitution  was  altered  by 
letters  patent  dated  September  16,  1885,  which  introduced  an  elective  element 
into  the  Legislature.  Under  a  moderate  franchise  ten  members  are  now 
elected,  one  for  each  of  the  following  districts : — Moka,  Plaines  Wilhems, 
Grand  Port,  Flacq,  Savanne,  Riviere  Noire,  Pamplemousses,  Riviere  du 
Rempart ;  and  two  for  Port  Louis. 

Governor  qf  Mauritius. — Sir  Charles  Bruce,  G.C.M.G.  The  Governor  has 
a  salary  of  6,000/.,  and  the  Colonial  Secretary  18,500  rupees  per  annum. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  island  of  Mauritius,  lying  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  500  miles  east  of 
Madagascar,  comprises  an  area  of  705  English  square  miles.  The  following 
were  the  numbers  of  the  population,  according  to  tne  census  taken  in  1901  : — 

Total  Civil  Population         875,885 

Military  (living  in    barracks)    and   non-resident 

shipping  population         2,810 

Total  population        878,195 

Two- thirds  of  the  population  consists  of  natives  of  African  race,' Chinese, 
mixed  races,  and  whites.  The  number  of  Chinese,  according  to  Uie  census 
taken  on  April  1, 1902,  8,515.  The;birth-rate  of  1901  was  347  per  1,000,  and 
death-rate  40*8.  Immigrants  in  1901,  4,574  ;  departures,  681.  Population 
of  Port  Louis,  the  capital  of  the  colony,  is  52,740  (census  1901)  with  its 
suburbs. 

According  to  the  census  of  1901  there  were  206,181  Hindus,  118,224  Roman 
Catholics,  41,208  Mahomedans,  6,644  Protestants.  State  aid  is  granted  to 
both  Churches,  the  ecclesiastical  expenditure  by  the  State  in  1901  having 
been  148,686  rupees ;  the  Indians  are  mostly  Hindus. 

A  change  is  taking  place  in  the  population  of  Mauritius  ;  the  greater  part 
of  Port  Louis  has  in  recent  years  passed  from  European  to  Indian  or  Chinese 
hands,  and  the  sugar  estates  of  the  island  are  being  similarly  transferred. 
In  1901  land  to  the  value  of  951,896  rupees  was  purcluisodby  Indians. 
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Primary  edacation  is  gratuitous  but  not  compulsory.  The  government 
schools  in  1901  had  9,852  pupils  ;  the  State-aided  had  9,668,  of  whom  7,168 
were  in  Catholic  schools.  For  secondary  education  provision  is  made  by  the 
Boyal  College  and  its  2  schoob  with  (1901)  418  pupils,  and  26  associated 
schools  (afl&Iiated  to  the  Royal  College)  with  525  pupils  presented  for 
examinations  in  connection  with  the  College.  At  the  Royal  College  many 
scholarships  and  exhibitions  are  awarded  annually.  The  total  government 
expenditure  in  1901  on  education  was  431,197  rupees,  of  which  298,520 
rupees  was  for  primary  education. 

The  total  number  of  convictions  at  the  inferior  courts  in  1900  was  15,877, 
and  at  the  Supreme  Court,  21. 

Finance,  Defence,  Commerce. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  colony  for  five  years  were  :  — 


- 

1897 

1898 

1809 

1900 

1901 

(First  half 

year) 

1 

Revenue . 
Expenditure  . 

Rupees 
7,996,705 
8,626,798 

Rnpees 
7,620,820 
8,131,470 

Rupees 
9,066,818 
8,407,082 

Rupees 
9,179,975 
8,568,943 

Rupees 
4,688,297 
4,560,808 

The  principal  sources  of  revenue  during  the  half  year  1901  were: 
customs,  1,651,710  rupees;  licences  and  permits,  1,824,877  rupees;  railway 
traffic,  1,124,248  rupees. 

The  whole  debenture  debt  of  the  colony  on  December  81,  1901,  was  : — 
Government  Debenture  Inscribed  Stock  Debt,  1,186,6842.  In  1899  a  loan 
of  82,8202.  for  public  works  was  authorised,  and  in  1901  a  loan  of  £100,000 
was  also  authorised  for  reaiforestation  purposes. 

The  municipal  debt  of  Port  Louis  was  127.6002.  sterling  and  258,449 
rupees. 

The  harbour  of  Port  Louis  is  defended  by  Fort  Adelaide  and  Fort  George. 
The  troops  in  the  colony  at  the  end  of  1901  numbered  2, 81 4.*^  The  Colonial 
contribution  to  the  military  expenditure  for  1901  was  29,0542. 

The  declared  value  ^  of  the  total  imports  and  exports  of  the  colony  (ex« 
elusive  of  specie  and  bullion)  was  as  follows  in  each  of  the  last  five  years  :^-- 


Year 

Total  Imports 

Total  Exports 

Rupees 

Rupees 

1897 

18,948,288 

28,192,675 

1898 

24,006,970 

27,537,930 

1899 

19,096,212 

24,745,029 

1900 

18,276,860 

81,408,286 

1901 

20,841,850 

27,859,929 

1  The  values  of  imports  and  exports  are  declared  by  importers  and  exporters,  l)oth  being 
exeloaiye  of  charges  and  of  exchange.  They  are  given  in  rupees  at  the  value  of  2t.  per 
rupee.  The  countries  where  the  goods  are  shipped  are  taken  as  the  countries  of  origin,  un- 
less the  goods  themselves  or  the  bills  of  lading  and  invoices  show  a  different  ongin,  in 
which  ease  the  country  so  disclosed  is  declared  in  the  bill  of  entry. 

Imports  from  United  Kingdom,  5,226,035  rupees  ;  exports  to  United 
Kingdom,  8,233,633  rupees. 

The  exports  from  the  colony  comprise,  as  staple  article,  iwefined^ugar. 
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26,878,852  rupees  in  1901  ;  rnm,  88,400  rupees;  vanilla,  119,201  rupees  ; 
aloe  fibre,  839,850  rupees;  oil,  coco-nut,  15,077  rupees;  molasses,  240,720 
rupees.  A  large  portion  of  the  trade  is  with  the  British  colonies  of  South 
Africa,  Australia,  and  India. 

The  commercial  intercourse  of  Mauritius  with  the  United  Kingdom  is 
shown  in  the  subjoined  table,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns, 
for  each  of  the  last  five  years : — 


- 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

Imports  from  Mauritius  into  U.  K. 

Exports  of  British  Produce  to 

Mauritius 

94,548 
284,862 

£ 
100,863 

289,242 

£ 
215,149 

850,550 

£ 
232,566 

877,174 

£ 

818,311 

989,500 

The  chief  articles  of  import  from  Mauritius  into  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1901  were:  unrefined  sugar,  203,488/.  ;  drugs,  61,420Z.  ;  hemp  and  other 
fibres,  81,6902.  The  British  exports  to  Mauritius  in  1901  consisted  principally 
of  cotton  goods,  54,851Z.  ;  coal,  56,710/.  ;  machinery,  33,547/.  ;  iron, 
88,633/.  ;  manure,  62,602/.  ;  apparel  and  haberdashery,  14,342/.  ;  soap» 
11,968/. 

Shipping  and  Communications. 

The  registered  shipping  in  1901  consisted  of  64  sailing  vessels  of  5,437 
tons  (net),  and  8  steamers  of  446  tons  ;  total,  67  vessels  of  5,883  tons. 

The  number  of  vessels  entered  in  1901  was  292  of  401,406  tons  (211 
of  289,206  tons  British),  and  cleared  282  of  397,192  tons  (203  of  285,404 
tons  British). 

'  The  colony  has  two  lines  of  railways  with  two  branches,  of  a  total  length 
of  105  miles,  the  revenue  from  which  in  1901  (firsl  half  year)  was  1,124,248 
rupees,  and  expenditure  921,088  rupees. 

The  system  of  telegraphs  contains  135  miles  of  line  ;  there  is  a  telegraph 
cable  from  Zanzibar  to  the  Seychelles  and  thence  to  Mauritius.  A  tele- 
graph cable  from  Australia  to  Natal  through  Mauritius  and.-Rodrigues  has 
been  laid.  In  1901  the  Post  Office  dealt  with  1,931,840  letters,  134,780 
post-cards,  1,866,299  newspapers,  11,909  parcels,  and  66,532  telegrams^ 
There  are  telephones  belonging  to  a  private  company. 


Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

On  June  30,  1901,  the  Government  Savings  Bank  held  d^sil^ 
amounting  to  2,883,925  rupees  from  24,489  depositors. 

The  standard  coin  of  Mauritius  is  the  Indian  rupee,  with  its  subdivisions* 
All  accounts  are  kept  in  rupees. 

The  metric  system  is  in  force. 

Dependencies. 

RoDRioUBs  (under  a  Magistrate). — 18  miles  long,  7  broad.  Papulation 
(census  1901)  3,162  (1,685  males,  1,477  females) ;  revenue,  1901,  19,569 
rupees  ;  expenditure,  22,406  rupees  ;  imports  (1901),  173,941  rupees  ;  exports, 
102,654  rupees.     Two  Government  schools  had  (1901)  220  pupils. 
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Otiier  dependencies  are  the  St.  Brandon  or  Cargados  Islands,  between 
16**  60' and  16"  20'  S.  lat,  and  66°  26' and  69M1'E.  long.,  mostly  sand- 
banks ;  the  Chagos  Islands,  and  the  Trois  Frhres,  or  Eagle  Islands. 

Di^  Garcia,  the  largest  of  the  Chagos  group,  in  7*  S.  lat.,  72**-78*  E. 
long.,  is  12}  miles  long,  6^  miles  wide,  with  626  inhabitants  (census  1901), 
a  large  proportion  negro  labourers  from  Mauritius.  4,649  hectolitres  of 
cocoa-nut  oil  exported  annually  from  the  island. 

Statistioal  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  JCanritias. 

Annual  Statranent  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  PosBesiiions     LoDdon. 

Colonial  OflBce  List.    Annual.    London. 

Reports  on  Mauritius,  and  on  Rodrigues.  in  Colonial  Reports.    Annual.    London. 

Statistical  Abstract  for  the  seyeral  colonial  and  other  possessions  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Annual.    London. 

Mauritius  Blue  Book.    Annual 

Andenon  (J   P.),  The  Sugar  Industry  of  Mauritius.    London,  1899. 

Ckalmen  (JR.).  A  History  of  Currency  in  the  British  Colonies.    London,  1898. 

DeeoHer  (N.),  Geographic  de  Maurice  et  de  ses  Dipendances.    Mauritius,  1891. 

Epinay  (Adrien  d'>,  Renseignements  pour  servir  &  I'histoire  de  I'lle  de  France  Jasqu'A 
rann6el8l0inclusivement    Mauritius,  1890. 

FUmifng  (M.X  Mauritius,  or  the  Isle  of  France.    8.    London,  1862. 

Keller  (C),  Madagascar.  Mauritius,  and  other  East  African  Islands.    London,  1900. 

Martin  (R.  Montgomery),  The  British  Possessions  in  Africa.  Vol.  iv.  History  of  the 
British  Colonies.    8.    London,  1834. 

The  Mauritius  Almanac    Mauritius. 

The  Mauritius  Civil  List.    Mauritius. 

l7it<enpiU«(Le Baron d'),  Statistique del'ne Maurice etses D^pendances.  Mauritius,  1886. 


NATAL. 
Constitution  and  Oovemment. 

The  colony  of  Natal,  formerly  an  integral  part  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  settlement,  was  erected  in  1856  into  a  separate  colony 
under  the  British  Crown,  represented  first  by  a  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  and  since  1882  by  a  Governor.  A  charter  of  consti- 
tation  was  granted  in  1856,  and  modified  in  1875  and  1879 ;  the 
charter  now  in  force  was  granted  in  1893.  The  Province  of 
Zululand  was  annexed  to  Natal  on  December  30,  1897,  and  the 
Transvaal  districts  of  Vryheid,  Utrecht  and  part  of  Wakker- 
stroom,  in  January,  1903. 

By  the  Constitution  Act  (Law  No.  14,  1893),  which  came  into  force 
July  20,  1893,  the  legislative  authority  resides  in  the  King,  a  Legislatiye 
Council,  and  a  Legislative  Assembly.  His  Majesty  is  represented  by  the 
Governor,  whose  assent  (revocable  within  two  years,  in  manner  prescribed)  is 
required  to  all  bills  before  they  become  law.  The  Governor  appoints  the 
nunisters,  and,  with  their  advice,  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Council. 
He  issues  writs  for  general  election  of  members  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  fixes  the  pl^e  and  time  of  the  sessions  of  the  legislative 
bodies,  and  may  prorogue  or  dissolve  the  Assembly.  He  may  also,  by  message, 
transmit  the  draft  of  any  bill  to  be  introduced  in  either  house.  The  Legis- 
lative Council  consists  of  twelve  members  (including  one  for  Zululand), 
each  of  whom  must  be  at  least  thirty  years  of  age,  must  have  resided 
ten  years  in  the  colony,  and  must  be  the  registered  proprietor  of  immovable 
property  of  the  net  value  of  5002.     Members  hold  their  seats  for  ten  years. 
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The  President  is  appointed  by  the  C^o^emor.  The  Legislative  Assembly 
consists  of  thirty-nine  members  (including  two  for  Zoluland)  chosen  by  the 
electors.  £ach  Legislative  Assembly  continues  for  four  years,  unless  sooner 
dissolved.  It  meets  annually  or  oftener,  appoints  its  Speaker,  and  adopts 
(with  the  approval  of  the  Governor)  its  own  standing  rules  and  orders.  Money 
bills  must  originate  in  the  Assembly,  and  the  LegidUitive  (Council  may  accept 
or  reject  but  not  alter  them.  No  money  bill,  however,  for  any  purpose  not 
first  recommended  to  the  Assembly  by  message  of  the  Governor  can  be  passed 
in  the  session  in  which  it  is  proposed.  No  person  can  be  a  member  of  the 
Assembly  who  is  not  a  duly  qualified  and  registered  elector.  Members  receive 
an  allowance  of  II.  a  day  during  the  session. 

Electors  are  qualified  by  the  possession  of  immovable  property  of  the  value 
of  601.  f  by  payment  of  rent  for  such  property  of  the  annual  value  of  10/.,  or 
(having  resided  three  years  in  the  colony)  by  having  an  income  of  96/.  per 
annum,  inclusive  of  allowances.     Electors  (1901),  15,237. 

The  executive  authority  is  vested  in  a  body  of  not  more  than  six  ministers, 
each  of  whom  must  be,  or  must  within  four  months  become,  a  member  of  one 
of  the  legislative  bodies.  Each  may  sit  or  speak  in  either  house,  but  may 
vote  only  in  that  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

Governor  of  NcUal.~-Col  Sir  Henry  Edward  McCallum,  R.E.,  A.D.C., 
K.C.M.G. 

The  Governor  has  a  salary  of  5,000/.  per  annum. 

The  Ministry,  as  at  present  constitutea,  is  as  follows  : — 

Premier  arid  Minister  qf  Laitds  and  Works, — Hon.  Lt.-Col.  Sir  A.  H. 
Hime,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.A. 

Secretary  for  Native  Affairs. — Hon.  F.  R.  Moor,  M.L.A. 

Colonial  Secretary  and  Minister  of  Education. — Hon.  C.  J.  Smythe. 
M.L.A. 

Treasurer  and  Minister  of  Agriculture. — Hon.  H.  D.  Winter,  M.L.A. 

The  Premier  has  a  salary  of  1,500/. ;  the  other  members  of  the  ministry 
receive  1,000/.  a  year. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  colony  (including  the  Province  of  Zululand,  10,450  square  miles, 
but  not  the  Vryheid  and  Utrecht  districts ;  see  below)  has  an  estimated 
area  of  85,019  square  miles,  with  a  seaboard  of  about  400  miles.  The  colony 
is  divided  into  87  Magisterial  Districts 

The  European  population  has  nearly  trebled  since  1879.  The  returns 
of  the  total  population  (1879,  1891  and  1901)  were  :— 


- 

1879 

1891 

1901. 

Europeans    . 
Indians  &  Asiatics 
Kaffirs 

Grand  totals   . 

22,654 

16,999 

819,984 

46,788 

41,142 

455,988 

63,821 

74,885 

786,912 

861,587 

548,913 

925,118 

The  figures  for  1901  include  the  province  of  Zululand,  but  not  the  dis- 
tricts of  Vryheid  and  Utrecht.  The  military  and  aliens  are  not  included, 
nor  are  refugees  from  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colony.  On  March  8, 
1902,  the  transference  to  Natal  of  over  7,000  square  miles  of  Transvaal 
territory,  consisting  of  the  districts  of  Vryheid,  Utrecht,  and  part  of  Wakker- 
stroom,  with  a  population  of  about  8,000  whites  and  50,000  natives  was 
sanctioned,  and  the  transference  took  place  January,  1908^^ 
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Population  of  the  borough  of  Durban,  July  81,  1891,  25,512,  December 
31,  1901,  57,000  ;  and  of  Pietermaritzburg,  July  31, 1891,17,500,  December 
31,  1901,  80,000. 

Instruction. 

There  are  2  Govennnent  high  schools,  5  Government  model  schools,  2 
Government  art  schools,  20  Government  primary  schools,  8  Indian  schools,  59 
Government-aided  schools,  and  189  Government-aided  farmhouse  schools  for 
£nrox>ean  children,  and  a  considerable  number  of  private  schools  in  the 
colony.  Five  of  the  aided  schools  are  secondaiy  schools  for  girls,  and  one  is  a 
home  for  deaf  and  dumb  children.  The  aggregate  number  of  European 
pupils  in  regular  attendance  at  the  Government  and  inspected  schools 
was  12,509  for  1901 ;  the  average  daily  attendance  (European)  75  per  cent. 
of  the  number  on  the  registers.  At  the  high  schools  there  is  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  278  pupils.  About  1,600  children  attend  private  unaided 
schools,  and  it  is  estimated  that  only  about  200  white  children  are  receiving  no ' 
education.  About  96  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  white  children  in 
the  colony  are  being  eoucated,  the  number  of  those  receiving  gratuitous  edu- 
cation (1901)  being  1,843.  The  direct  Government  expenditure  on  schools  for 
1900-01  was  60,742/.  Fees  paid  by  pupils  in  Government  schools  for  1900-01 
9,0412.  An  annual  exhibition  of  the  value  of  150/.  a  year,  tenable  for  4 
years,  at  a  University  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  an  annual  mining  scholarship 
of  80/.  a  year  for  four  years,  four  annual  bursaries  of  40/.  a  year,  and  six  of 
20/.  a  year  for  thre^  years,  are  established  bv  the  Government,  and  one 
perpetual  scholarship  of  80/.  per  year,  tenable  for  three  years,  for  the  found- 
ing of  which  2,000/.  has  been  given  privately  to  the  Education  Department. 

There  are  196  schools  for  natives,  with  a  total  attendance  of  11,071,  which 
received  in  1900-01  gnmts  in  aid  to  the  amount  of  6,353/. ;  and  83  schools 
for  the  children  of  Indians,  with  a  total  attendance  of  3,533  in  1901,  and 
for  which  a  grant  of  2,616/.  was  voted. 

Finance. 

The  general  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  colony,  exclusive  of  loan  funds, 
in  the  last  five  years  ended  June  30,  were  as  follows  : — 


Tear 

Revenue 

Bxpenditore 

1896-97 
1897-98 
1898-99 
1899-00 
1900-01 

2,218,074 
1,964,315 
2,081,849 
1,886,710 
2,970,742 

1,624,998] 

1,812,318 

1,914,724 

1,990,522 

2,480,932 

The  following  are  the  principal  items  of  ordinary  revenue  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1901  : — Railways,  1,579,920/.  ;  customs,  699,999/.;  excise, 
41,911/.;  land  sales,  59,887/. ;  mails,  85,697/.;  telegraphs,  51,505/.;  stamps 
and  licences,  including  native  hut  tax,  250,395/.  ;  port  and  harbour  dues  and 
wharf  dues,  58,495/. 

The  principal  items  of  expenditure  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1901, 
were:  Railways,  1,184,795/.  ;  public  works,  173,199/.  Total  loan  expendi- 
ture. 741,771/. 

The  Public  Debt  on  June  30,  1901,  was  10,574,143/.  r^^^^T^ 
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Befence. 

There  is  a  body  of  mounted  police  nambering  665  Europeans,  and  of 
volunteers  1,572,  including  a  volunteer  naval  defence  corps  of  101  men.  The 
cost  of  the  police  force  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1901,  was  176,092/., 
and  the  colony  contributed  41,542Z.  to  the  expense  of  the  volunteers  during 
the  same  period,  exclusive  of  the  payment  of  volunteers  and  police  on  active 
service. 

Industry. 

Of  the  area  of  Natal  (exclusive  of  the  Province  of  Zululand)  estimated 
to  be  12,000,000  acres,  2,500,000  acres  have  been  set  apart  for  Native 
occupation,  about  6,596,600  acres  have  been  acquired  by  grant  or  purchase 
from  the  Grown  by  Europeans,  1,750,000  acres  are  in  process  of  ahenatioD, 
and  about  1,158,400  acres  remain  unaJienated  from  the  Crown.  These  figures 
**do  not  include  the  Province  of  Zululand  with  an  area  of  about  6,688,000 
acres,  of  which  about  210,000  acres  have  been  alienated.  Of  the  area  of 
the  whole  Colony,  in  1901  197,859  acres  were  under  cultivation  by 
Europeans,  the  leaiding  crop  for  export  being  sugar  (produce,  1901,  788,255 
cwt.,  though  large  quantities  of  maize,  wheat,  oats,  and  other  cereal  and 
green  crops  are  grown.  Tea-planting  has  been  recently  introduced,  4,110 
acres  being  under  tea  in  1901,  the  yield  for  the  year  beine about  1,720,150  lbs. 
Estimated  total  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  by  Natives,  469,495,  and 
Indians,  41,512  acres,  making  a  total  of  708,866  acres  under  cultivation  in 
the  Colony. 

Of  live  stock  owned  by  Europeans  in  1901  there  were  212,817  homed 
cattle,  71,882  goats,  510,078  sheep,  and  30,474  horses  ;  and  in  possession 
of  the  Native  population  in  1901,  there  were  238,577  homed  cattle,  848,872 
goats,  99,210  sheep,  and  24,885  horses. 

The  coal-fields  of  the  Colony,  which  are  of  large  extent,  are  now  in  diiect 
communication  with  the  seaport  of  Durban.  The  output  for  the  year  1901 
was  569,200  tons,  which  is  likely  to  be  considerably  exceeded  in  future,  as 
more  mines  come  into  operation.  A  considerable  export  trade  has  been 
established.  Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  utilise  the  rich  beds  of  iron 
ore  which  have  been  found  in  many  parts  of  the  Colony,  and  others  are  being 
made.  Copper  is  stated  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
colony,  but  no  attempts  to  work  it  have  yet  been  made. 


Commerce. 

The  total  value  of  imports  and  exports  by  sea,  exclusive  of  coin  and 
bullion,  has  been  as  follows : — 


Exports 


Year 

Imports 

£ 

1890 

4,417,085 

1897 

5,983,589 

1898 

5,823,216 

1899 

5,859,259 

1900 

5,911,518 

1901 

9,555,750 

£ 
1,879,657 
1,621,928 
1,246,000 
.  1.825,197 
1.184,172 
4,140,045 
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The  values  of  the  principal  imports  and  exports  in  1900  and  1901  were  : — 


Imports 


,  Apparel  and  slops 
*  Haberdashery.     . 

Flour,  grain'.  . 
I  Leather  goods,  &c. 
I  Iron  k  hard  goods 

Cottons  .  .  . 
!  Woollens  .  .  . 
,  Blachinery.  .  . 
'  Wines,  spirits, ales 


1900 


1901 


374,711 
409,344 
267,707 
191,071 
368,842 
85,969 
40,136 
669,262 
202,000 


I  534,287 

I  688,695 

1  252,722 

415,978 

352,883 

I  165,071 

, 112,398 

812,473 

389,689 


Exporta 


Anffora  hair.  . 
Hides  and  skins 
Sugar  .  . 
Coal  .  .  . 
Wool .  .  . 
Gold,  bar,  kc. 
Bark  .     .     . 


1900 


£ 

9,598 

30,245 

147,918 

139,381 

61,108 

1,150 

46,479 


1001 


8,547 
49,850 
113,935 
409,726 
253,988 
662,052 
69,850 


1  This  comprises  only  rye,  wheaten  floar,  and  meal. 

The  imports  into  Natal  from  Great  Britain  in  1900  amounted  (accoiding 
to  colonial  statistics)  to  the  value  of  8,725,589/.  ;  in  1901,  to  6,523,129/. 
The  exports  to  Great  Britain  from  Natal  in  1900  amounted  to  168,719/.  ;  in 
1901  to  973,132/. 

The  following  are  the  values  of  the  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  Natal 
and  the  exports  from  Great  Britain  of  domestic  produce  and  manufactures  to 
Natal  for  six  years,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  : — 


1 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1 

ImporU  from  NaUl  |    793,667 
Exports  of  British 
1       produce  to  NaUl    8,184,184 

£ 
766,871 

8,407,088 

£ 
1,085,647 

8,065,890 

£ 
867,886 

2,989,678 

£ 
886,672 

8,421.164 

£ 

674,986 

6,462,717 

The  wool  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  Natal  amounted  in  1900  to  the 
value  of  129,484/.  ;  in  1901,  to  818,301/.  ;  hides,  19,595/.  in  1900 ;  38,296/. 
in  1901 ;  coffee,  35,691/.  in  1900  ;  14,516/.  in  1901  ;  bark,  118,038/.  in  1901  ; 
skins  and  furs,  27.387/.  in  1901.  Some  of  the  wool  and  other  articles  are 
from  the  neighbonring  colonies,  which  also  take  one-fifth  of  the  merchandise 
imported  into  Natal. 

The  chief  articles  exported  from  Great  Britain  to  Natal  in  1901  were  apparel 
and  haberdashery,  839,843/. ;  cottons,  351,466/. ;  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought, 
661,811/.;  leather,  812,856/.  ;  machinery,  387,765/.;  woollens,  178,928/.; 
hardware  and  cutlery,  72,810/.;  spirits,  129,654/.;  beer  and  ale,  42,372/.  ; 
carriages,  kc.,  223,448/.;  furniture,  72,582/. 

Shipping  and  Communications. 

In  1901  the  registered  shipping  of  the  colony  consisted  of  80  vessels  of 
2,494  tons  (nett),  21  of  less  than  50  tons  each  totalling  890  tons,  and  9  total- 
ling 2,104  tons.  These  do  not  include  government  vessels,  which  are  exempt 
from  registration. 

In  1901,  exclusive  of  transports,  945  vessels  of  1,826,526  tons  (787  of 
1,654,541  tons  British)  entered^  and  919  of  1,767,902  tons  (763  of  1,664,775 
tons  British)  cleared.  Of  the  vessels  which  entered,  184  oi  1,767,902  tons 
were  f?om  the  United  Kingdom  direct,  and  275  of  588,155  tons  were  from 
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Cape  Colony ;  of  those  which  cleared,  79  of  158,768  tons  cleared  for  the 
United  Kingdom  direct,  and  822  of  621,566  tons  for  Cape  Colony. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1901  there  were  in  the  Colony  626  miles  of 
railway  open,  and  worked  by  the  Qovemment,  the  whole,  except  50  miles, 
having  been  constructed  by  the  Government.  The  main  line  from  Durban 
is  connected  with  the  lines  to  Johannesburg  (488  miles)  and  Pretoria  (511 
miles).  The  system  includes  many  branch  lines  which  are  being  extended. 
Work  on  the  new  connection  with  Cape  Colony  has  been  commenced.  The 
question  of  either  pushing  an  alternative  trunk  line  through  Natal,  or 
improving  and  doubling  the  existing  main  line,  is  under  consideration.  The 
toUd  cost  of  construction  and  eonipment  of  the  railways  up  to  the  end  of 
the  year  1901  was  8,628,989i.  The  revenue  for  1901  was  1,660,855^.  ;  expen- 
diture, 1,159,0262.  The  net  receipts  for  the  year  were  equal  to  51,  16s,  2^4, 
per  cent,  upon  capital. 

In  the  year  1901  there  were  in  the  Colony  296  post-o£Bces  and  agencies. 
The  correspondence  received  comprised  21,699,587  packets,  of  which 
15,196,064  were  letters  and  post-cards ;  6,884,679  were  books,  samples,  and 
papers,  and  168,844  were  parcels.  The  correspondence  posted  amounted  to 
17,802,727  packets.  The  postal  routes  open  had  a  total  length  of  3,298 
miles,  of  which  618  miles  were  by  railway,  878  miles  by  post-cart,  and  2,297 
miles  by  carriers.  In  the  financial  year  1900-01,  98,229  money  orders  for 
895,5972.,  and  2,822  telegraph  orders  for  12,8942.  were  issued,  and  48,864 
money  orders  for  161,8402.  and  8,500  telegraph  orders  for  17,5422.  were  paid 
in  the  Colony.  Most  of  the  orders  were  to  or  from  other  colonies  or  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  postal  revenue  fcr  1900-01  amounted  to  85,9782. 
(exclusive  of  about  21,0002.;  the  value  of  work  not  paid  for);  the  postal 
expenditure  was  59,5862. 

In  the  year  1901  there  were  in  Natal  1,512  miles  of  telegraph  line  with 
8,794  miles  of  wire,  80  miles  of  telephone  line  with  145  miles  of  wire,  and 
28  miles  of  private  line  with  80  miles  of  wire.  The  number  of  telegraph 
offices  was  159.  The  messages  forwarded  numbered  880,814 ;  received, 
860,580;  transmitted,  986,136.  In  the  financial  year,  1900-01,  the 
telegraph  receipts  amounted  to  53,8502.  (exclusive  of  29,4152.  for  Govern- 
ment work  not  paid  for),  and  the  expenditure  to  51,8502.  Telephonic 
communication  is  being  rapidly  extended.  The  system  at  Durban,  work^ 
by  the  corporation,  has  288  connections. 

AgerU-Oeneral  in  London, — Sir  "Walter  Peace,  K.C.M.G. 
Secretary,— R.  Russell,  B.C.L. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Conntries  and 
British  PoBseesions.    Imp.  4.    London. 

€k>lonial  Office  List    AnnnaL    London. 

Correspondenoo  relating  to  Proposed  Additions  of  Territory  to  Natal.    London.  1902. 

lUnstrated  Official  Handbook  of  the  Cape  and  Soath  Africa.    Edited  by  J.  Noble. 
London,  1898. 

Official  Illustrated  Handbook  and  Railway  Ooide  of  the  CJolony  of  Natal,  by  J.  Fonyth 
Ingram.    London,  1895. 

Natal  Almanack,  Directory  and  Tearly  Register.    AnnuaL    Pietennaritsbnrg. 
Report  of  the  Pottmaster-General  of  NataL    Annual. 

SUtistioal    Tear    Book.     Annual      Pietermaritsbnrg'^Natal    Civil  Service    LUt. 
Biennial.   Pietermaritzburg. 

Precis  of  Information  concerning  Zulnland,  prepared  in  the  Intelligence  Division  of  the 
War  Office.    London,  1896.— Oorrespondenoe  on  the  Aifkirs  of  Zulnland,  1895—98. 

Statistical  Abstract  for  the  several  colonial  and  other  possessions  of  the  United  kingdom . 
Annual.    London.  y—  t 

Bai/ne§  (A.  H.),  My  Diocese  during  the  War.    London,  19^^  ^y  GoOqIc 
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Bird  (John),  The  Annals  of  Natal,  1495-1845.    8.    Pietermaritzbarg,  1888. 

Brook*  (Henry),  Natal':  a  History  and  Description  of  the  Colony.    8.    London,  1887 

CuMngwtrih'i  Natal  Almanac.    Annual.    Durban. 

I»ffram  (J.  F.),  Natalia :  History  of  Natal  and  Zululand.    London,  1897. 

Hohle  (J.),  Illnstrated  Handbook  for  the  Cape  and  South  Africa.    8.    London,  1893. 

NorrU-Newman  (C.  L.),  In  Zululand  with  the  British.    London,  1879. 

Peace  (Walter),  Our  Colony  of  NataL  Published  by  permission  of  the  Natal  OoYern- 
ment.    London,  1884.    Notes  on  Natal.    London,  1893. 

JbiHiwofi  (Sir  J.),  A  Lifetime  in  iSouth  Africa.  London,  1900. 

Bovell  (T.).  Natal  and  the  Boers.    London,  1900. 

ihMS<U(R.).  Natal,  the  Land  and  iU  Story.     6th  ed.    London,  1900. 

«<toer  (S.  W.),  Handbook  to  South  Afrioa,  including  the  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  the  Diamond 
Fields,  Ac    8.    London.  1891. 

South  African  Tear-Book  for  1902-3.    London. 

auUham  (V.  R.),  Blacks,  Boers,  and  British.    London,  1882. 

2VoUop«  (Anthony),  South  Alrioa.    8  vols.    9.    London,  1878. 

7^I«r(J.),  Forty  Tears  in  Zululand.    (Missionary  work.)   8.    Boston,  1891 


NIGERIA. 

This  important  region  comprises  the  whole  of  the  British  sphere  within 
the  lines  of  demarcation  arranged  by  the  Anglo-German  Agreements  of  1885, 
1886,  and  1893,  and  the  Anglo-French  Agreements  of  1889,  1890,  and  1898. 
It  comprises  the  Lagos  Protectorate  and  Southern  and  Northern  Nigeria, 
being  bounded'  on  the  east  by  the  German  Eamemn  and  on  the  west  and 
north  by  Dahomey  and  the  French  Military  Territories.  The  whole  area 
GOTers  nearly  400,000  square  miles,  and  its  i)opulation  is  estimated  at  not  less 
than  25,000, 000.  About  nine-tenths  of  the  area  and  ponulation  were  formerly 
within  the  territories  of  the  Royal  Niger  Company,  wnich,  created  in  1882, 
under  the  name  of  the  National  African  Company,  received  a  charter  in  1886. 
Daring  the  admiuistration  of  this  Company  treaties  were  made  with  several 
hondi^ds  of  States  and  tribes.  In  1884  and  1887  the  whole  of  Nigeria  was 
declared  to  be  under  British  protectiou,  and  the  coast  regions,  lying  between 
Lagos  Colony  and  the  Forcados  River,  and  between  t£e  Brass  Biver  and 
Kflumerun  were  placed  under  consular  jurisdisdiction,  but  these  regions  were 
not  administered  by  the  Company  nor  by  the  Imperial  Government.  In 
1891,  however,  they  were  organised  under  an  Imperial  Commissioner,  and 
soon  afterwards  they  were  called  by  the  name  of  the  Niger  Coast  Protectorate. 
In  1897  they  were  extended  by  the  addition  of  the  Benin  country,  while 
regions  bordering  on  the  Cross  River  were  also  included,  and  in  1899  the 
Protectorate  was  extended  to  the  Chad  watershed.  On  January  1,  1900,  after 
18|  years  of  successful  government  the  Royal  Niger  Company  surrendered  its 
charter,  and  the  whole  of  its  territories  were  transferred  to  direct  Imperial  ad- 
ministration. For  the  boundaries  of  Nigeria  and  of  Southern  and  Northern 
Nigeria,  respectively,  see  Statesman's  Year-Book  for  1902,  pp.  218-19. 
The  boundary  from  Lagos  to  the  Ni^er  has  been  delimited,  and  that  from  the 
Niger  to  Lake  Chad  is  being  delimited  by  a  joint  French  and  British  com- 
mission. Arrangements  are  in  progress  (December,  1902)  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  Anglo-Geiman  Commission  to  delimit  the  Anglo-(^erman 
frontier  in  the  (3nad  region.  The  boundary  between  north  and  south 
Nigeria  extends  from  the  Ogpese  River  vid  Egpeni  (north  of  Owo),  Iduani, 
Qgpe,  and  Shete  to  the  Niger  a  little  to  the  north  of  Ida,  and  continues 
westwards  to  a  point  near  Ashaku,  on  the  Anglo-German  frontier. 

For  fiscal  purposes,  the  customs  revenues  of  Nigeria  and  Lagos,  that  is 
to  say  practically  the  entire  revenue,  will  be  collected  on  the  seaboaid  by  the 
governments  of  Southern  Nigeria  and  Lagos ;  and  the  allocation  of  this 
revenue  to  the  three  governments  will  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies.  ^.^,.^^,  ,^  GoOglc 
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No  nniform  currency  exists,  as  yet,  in  Nigeria  ;  but  British  coins  have 
been  introduced  and  are  making  rapid  progress.  A  nnifo'rm  system  of  weights 
and  measures  does  not  exist  in  Nigeria  ;  nor  is  the  early  introduction  of  such 
a  system  practicable  in  so  vast  a  territory,  peopled  by  so  many  different 
races  of  different  degrees  of  civilisation. 


NORTHERN  NIGERIA. 

Northern  Nigeria,  with  an  area  of  about  320,000  square  miles  has,  so  far 
as  it  is  in  effective  occupation,  been  divided  into  nine  provinces,  viz.,  Illorin, 
Kabba,  Middle  Niger,  Lower  Benu^,  Upper  Benu^,  Nupe  ( Bida),  Eontagora, 
Borgu,  and  Zaria.  As  soon  as  practicable,  four  additional  provinces,  B&ssa, 
Mun,  Bautshi,  and  Yola,  will  be  taken  in  hand,  and,  before  long,  relations 
with  the  Fulani  governments  of  Sokoto  and  Gando  will  have  to  be  opened  up. 
In  these  northern  regions,  as  well  as  in  Bautshi  and  Yola  to  the  East,  slave 
raiding  is  still  prevalent,  larce  armies  taking  the  field  every  year  for  the 
lurpose  of  collecting  slaves.  In  1900  the  country  was  ravaged  as  far  south  as 
ebba  and  Bida,  and  an  expedition  was  sent  against  the  raiders  with  the 
result  that  the  emirs  of  Bida  and  Kontagora  were  deposed  and  new  emirs 
recognised  by  the  natives  were  appointed.  To  these  new  emirs  'letters  of 
appointment,'  setting  forth  the  conditions  on  which  they  would'be  maintained 
in  authority,  were  given.  Towards  the  suppression  of  slave^ealing  a  new 
proclamation  was  issued  which,  without  abolishing  domestic  slavery,  declares 
all  children  bom  after  April  1,  1901,  free  ;  forbids  the  removal  of  domestic 
slaves  for  sale  or  transfer,  and  extends  to  all  inhabitants  of  the  Protectorate 
the  penalties  for  dealing  in  slaves.     The  administrative  and  military  head- 

n'ters  are  being  moved  from  Jebba  to  a  new  site  about  eighty  miles  up  the 
una  River,  a  steam  tramway  (twelve  miles)  connecting  it  with  the 
navigable  part  of  the  river  at  Wushishi 

For  the  cost  of  administration,  &c.,  for  1902-3  the  ffrant  in  aid  amounted 
to  290,000Z.  A  supreme  Court  of  Justice  has  been  established  of  which  judges 
in  provincial  courts  (for  non-natives)  are  commissioners,  while  in  distant 
regions  Residents,  as  well  as  native  courts,  have  jurisdiction  over  natives. 
Native  courts  exist  in  localities  where  there  are  chiefs  and  councillors,  but 
where  pagan  tribes  have  no  cohesion,  such  courts  are  impossible.  Canton- 
ments have  been  formed  at  Jebba  and  Lokoja  on  the  Niger,  and  there 
magistrates  have  the  powers  of  a  court  for  small  causes. 

Mohammedanism  is  widely  diffused,  the  Fulani  and  other  ruling  tribes 
being  of  that  religion,  but  in  Hausa  regions  paganism  is  predominant.  The 
military  force  of  about  2,500  native  in&ntry  with  British  officers  is  partly 
Mohammedan  and  partly  pagan,  but  the  purpose  is  to  make  it,  as  far  as 
possible,  a  Hausa-spKsakin^  pagan  force,  the  Gwaris,  Eedaras  and  other  pngan 
tribes  being  excellent  soldiers.  The  force  serves  for  police  as  well  as  military 
puTfioses,  and  2  companies  are  employed  to  prevent  the  smuggling  of  spirits 
on  the  southern  frontier. 

Considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  Northern  Nigeria,  and  the  Niger 
Company  has  recently  opened  several  new  trading  stations,  but  as  imports  and 
exports  from  and  to  Europe  must  pass  throu^  the  ports  of  Lagos  or  of 
Southern  Nigeria  where  separate  statistics  are  not  yet  compiled  for  goods  in 
transit,  the  value  of  the  trade  of  Northern  Nigeria  cannot  oe  given.  There 
is,  besides,  a  laige  trade  by  caravans  which,  coming  from  Salaga  in  the  west ; 
Tripoli,  Morocco,  and  the  Sahara  in  the  north  ;  and  Lake  Chad  and  Wadai  in 
the  east  make  use  of  Kano  as  an  emporium  The  traffic  southwards  is 
hindered  by  the  slave*|«iding  An4  the  exorbitant  to)l  which  is  demanded  by 
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the  emirs,  but  as  the  pacification  of  the  country  advances  and  the  trade  routes 
become  secure  the  trade  will  naturally  increase.  The  imports  are  chiefly 
cloth  and  salt.  The  products  exported  are  shea  butter,  palm-oil  and  nuts, 
ground  nuts,  gum  arable,  capsicums,  rubber,  ivory,  hides,  kola-nuts  and  salt. 
•  Potash '  (consisting  of  soda  compounds)  is  brought  down  from  the  Hausa 
States  and  sold  in  the  south. 

The  railway  scheme  which  finds  favour  is  to  connect  Kano  and  Katsena 
with  the  Niger  by  a  line  which  might  be  extended  to  meet  the  Lagos  railway 
at  Ibadan,  while  a  line  might  be  constructed  from  old  Calabar  with  Lake  Chad 
for  its  ultimate  objective.  Telegraph  lines  are  laid  from  the  Lagos  frontier 
to  Jebba,  and  thence  to  Lokoja  with  an  extension  to  Akwaueja. 

High  CVwimiwicm^r.— Brigadier-General  Sir  F.  J.  D.  Lugard,  K.C.M.G., 
C.B.,  D.S.O. 

Commandant  of  Troops, — Colonel  J.  Morland. 

SOUTHEBN  NIOEBIA. 

The  boundaries  and  other  details  are  given  above  (v.  Nigeria).  This 
teiritory,  with  an  area  of  about  48,000  square  miles,  is  inhabited  by  a  con- 
geries of  pagan  tribes  of  various  degrees  of  size  and  civilisation.  Among  the 
most  prominent  tribes  are  the  Jakn,  occupying  the  lower  part  of  the  Benin, 
and  closely  allied  to  the  Yorubas ;  the  Idzos,  occupying  the  part  of  the 
delta  east  of  the  Middleton,  and  south  of  the  Wari  and  of  the  Ibo  country  ; 
the  1  bos,  occupying  the  lower  Niger  just  above  the  delta  and  extending  to 
the  Cross  River,  joining  the  Akuna-Kunas,  are  an  industrious  agricultnral 
people,  with  fine  herds  of  cattle,  who  create  most  of  the  trade  of  the  delta  ; 
and  the  Efiks  and  '  Quas '  in  the  Old  Calabar  region.  The  tribes  are  all 
more  or  le^s  cannibalistic,  cannibalism  being  deeply  associated  with  the 
ceremonial  of  the  old  fetish  rites,  as  the  *  Ju-Ju-Men,*  or  fetish  priests,  are 
bound  at  certain  times  and  under  certain  conditions  to  eat  human  flesh,  a 
practice  which  is  gradually  being  stamped  out. 

The  European  population  (April  1,  1901)  numbered  399. 

The  seat  of  Government  is  at  Old  Calabar,  where  is  also  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  headquarters  of  the  Southern  Nigeria  Regiment.  New  customs 
and  post-offices  are  being  built  here.  There  is  also  a  European  and  native 
hospital  under  Government  management.  Botanical  Gardens,  &c. 

Ida,  further  up  the  Niger,  and  on  the  boundarv  of  Northern  and  Southern 
Nigeria,  is  an  important  town,  and  the  capital  of  the  Pagan  Igara  kingdom. 
The  principal  ports  on  the  seaboard  are  Wari,  Burutu,  Akassa,  Brass, 
Degama,  Bonny,  Opobo,  and  Old  C^abar,  where  customs  houses  are  estab- 
lished both  for  Southern  and  Northern  Nigeria.  At  Akassa  the  British 
government  have  enlarged  and  improved  the  engineering  and  repairing  work- 
shops taken  over  from  the  Royal  Niger  Company,  as  also  the  slip-way  for 
the  repair  of  hulls.  The  chief  products  exported  are  palm  oil,  palm 
kernels,  ivory,  india-rubber,  ebony,  camwood,  indigo,  gums,  barwood,  and 
hides ;  and  the  imports  consist  of  cloth,  calico,  hardware,  spirits,  tobacco, 
gunpowder,  guns,  rice,  bread,  salt,  pickled  meats,  matchets,  soap,  pottery, 
brass  and  copper  rods,  and  fancy  articles.  By  the  Colonial  Loans  Act,  1899, 
an  advance  of  48,500Z.  for  harbour  works  was  authorised.  The  Quay  Wall 
at  Old  Calabar  was  finished  by  end  of  1902. 

The  military  force  of  Southern  Nigeria,  now  called  the  Southern  Nigeria 
Regiment,  consists  of  about  1,250  native  infantry,  with  Maxim  guns  and 
details,  commanded  by  British  officers.  The  new  district  of  Benin,  annexed 
in  1897,  is  one  of  the  most  important  regions  for  development^ind  is^show- 
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ing  great  progress,  as  is  also  the  new  region  recently  opened  up  by  the  Aro 
Expedition  1901-2.  This  must  be  distinguished  from  the  moutn  of  the  River 
Benin,  often  described  as  Benin,  but  far  removed  from  the  city  of  Benin. 
Missionary  enterprise  is  very  active  in  Southern  Nigeria.  Throe  British 
Protestant  Societies  and  two  French  Roman  Catholic  Societies  are  estab- 
lished there,  each  with  several  stations.  Education  is  almost  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  missions.  The  native  inhabitants  are  dealt  with  principally 
under  their  own  chiefs,  there  being  native  councils,  presided  over  by  them, 
subject  to  appeal  to  the  British  courts.  Europeans  are  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  courts  under  Order  in  Council. 

The  revenue  of  Southern  Nigeria  for  the  year  ended  March  31,  1902, 
amounted  to  861,815/.,  and  the  expenditure  to  381,397/. 

For  the  year  1901  the  imports  amounted  to  the  value  of  1,297,116/.,  and 
the  exports  to  1,253,706/.  Of  the  imports,  the  value  of  1,072,962/.  came 
from  Great  Britain ;  of  the  exports,  the  value  of  798,693/.  went  to  Great 
Britain,  and  392,795/.  to  Germany.  The  chief  imports  were  cottons, 
265,060/.;  spirits,  132,111/.;  machinery,  &c,  69,961/.;  the  chief  exports 
were  palm  oil,  606,011/.;  palm  kernels,  487,098/.;  rubber,  106,925/.;  ivory, 
10,995/.  In  1900-01  the  vessels  entered  and  cleared  had  a  tonnage  of 
550,681  tons.  Communication  with  Europe  is  principally  by  Elder  Dempster 
steamers. 

The  African  Telegraph  Company  have  telegraph  stations  at  Bonny  and 
Brass,  and  with  these  and  other  stations  Old  Calabar  is  being  connected  by  a 
land  wire  and  river  cable,  while  Forcados  is  being  connected  with  Lagos. 

To  the  north  of  Southern  Nigeria  a  neutral  zone  has  been  established 
into  which  spirits  may  be  imported,  but  not  stored  in  large  quantities. 

High  Commissioner. — Sir  R.  D.  R.  Moor,  K.C.M.G. 

DivisionaZ  Commissioners. — R.  F.  Locke  ;  F.  S.  James,  C.M.G.  ;  and  W. 
F.  Fosbery. 

Books  of  Reference  on  Nigeria. 

Papers  Relating  to  the  Masmicre  of  British  Officials  near  Benin.    London,  1807 

Papers  relating  to  the  Royal  Niger  Company.    London,  1S99. 

Boondary  Convention  with  France,  1898.    London,  1899. 

Government  Gazette,  1900,  1901,  1902. 

Travels  of  Clapperton,  R.  Lander,  Richardson,  Barth,  Rohlfg. 

Bacon  (R.  H.),  The  City  of  Blood.    [Benin].    London,  1897. 

fiituUoM  (H.),  In  the  Niger  Country.    London,  1899. 

BoUragon  (Captain),  The  Massacre  in  Benin.    London,  1897. 

OoldU  (Hngh),  Old  Calabar  and  its  Mission,  1890. 

Har/ord-Baitenby  (C.  P.),  Niger  and  Toruba  Routes.    2  vols.    London,  1895-96. 

Hutchituon^  Narrative  of  the 'Niger,  Tshadda,  and  Binn^  Exploration. 

Hodge*  (F.  E.),  Consular  Jurisdiction  in  the  Niger  Coast.    London,  1895. 

Hount  (Lieut.),  8ur  le  Niger  et  au  Pays  des  Touaregs.    Paris,  1898.— The  Exploration 
of  the  Niger,  1895-96.    [Eng.  Trans.]    London,  1808. 

Jokntion  (Sir  Harry),  The  Colonisation  of  AfHca.    Cambridge,  1809. 

Keltie(J.  Scott),  The  Partition  of  AfHca.    2nd  ed.    London,  1895. 

Lueoi  (C.  P.),  Historical  Geography  of  the  British  Colonies.    Vol.  III.    Oxford,  1804. 

MaeDonald{BlT  C.  M.),  Paper  in  Proceedings  R.  G.  S.,  1891. 

Moekler-Ferryman  (A.  P.),  Up  the  Niger.     London,  1892.     Imperial  Africa.     Vol.  I. 
London,  1898.— British  Nigeria.    London,  1902. 

Nigeria,  Our  Latest  Protectorate.    London,  1000. 

OrtroM  (F.  Van)  Conventions  Internationales  eoncemant  1* Afriqne.    Brussels,  1^8. 

Bobiiuon  (C.  H.),  Hansaland :  Fifteen  Hundred  Miles  through  the  Central  floudan. 
London,  1806. 

ThomtoH  (J.), ' Mungo  Park,'  and  Proc.  R.  Geographical  Soc.  (1886). 

TrotUr  (Colonel  J.  K.),  The  Niger  Sources.    London,  1807. 

Vandeleur  (S.),  Campaigning  on  the  Upper  Nile  and  Niger.    (London,  1808.) 
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OBAVOE    BITEB    COLOVT. 
Constitution  and  Oovemment. 

This  Colony,  after  having  existed  for  forty -six  years  as  an  independent 
lepabliCjOnder  the  name  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  was,  after  militaiy  occu- 
Mtion,  in  conaec^nence  of  its  participation  in  the  Boer  attack  on  the  adjacent 
British  Colonies  in  1899,  annexed  by  proclamation  ^  the  British  Crown,  May 
24, 1900,  and  is  now  known  as  the  Orange  River  Colony.  Resistance  to  the 
British  arms  continned  till  May  31,  1902,  when  an  agreement  was  signed  by 
the  representatives  of  the  bnrghers  in  arms  acknowledging  the  sovereignty  of 
King  fidward  (see  under  Transvaal  Colont).  There  is  a  Governor  over  the 
Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colonies,  and,  under  him,  a  lieutcuant-Qovernor 
for  the  Orange  River  Colony.  The  administration  is  canied  on  with  the 
assistance  of  an  Executive  Council,  consisting  of,  at  least,  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  the  Attorney-General,  and  the  Colonial  Treasurer.  The  Legisla- 
tive Council,  consisting  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  the  principal  Govern- 
ment  officials,  has  authority  to  legislate  by  Ordinances.  In  further  arrange- 
ments it  is  proposed  to  consult  local  opinion,  and  as  soon  as  circumstances 
permit,  representative  institutions  leading  up  to  self-government  will  be 
mtroduced.  There  are  municipalities  at  Bloemfontein  and  other  centres ; 
local  authorities  have,  as  far  as  possible,  the  usual  local  administrative  powers. 

O^owrnor.— Viscount  Milner,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. 

Lieut, 'Oovemar. — Brigadier-General  Sir  H.  J.  Goold- Adams,  K.C.M.G., 
C.B. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  the  Colony  is  estimated  at  48,326  square  miles ;  it  is  divided 
into  18  districts.  At  a  census  taken  in  1890  the  white  population  was  found 
to  be  77,716 — 40,571  males  and  37,145  females.  Of  the  population  51,910  were 
bom  in  the  Orange  River  Colony  and  21,116  in  the  Cape  Colony.  There  wei-e 
besides  129,787  natives  in  the  Colony — 67,791  males  and  61,996  females- 
making  a  total  population  of  207,508.  The  capital,  Bloemfontein,  had 
2,077  white  inhabitants  in  1890  and  1,302  natives,  but  the  inhabitants  are 
now  probably  at  least  double  that  number.  Of  the  white  population  10,761 
were  returned  in  1890  as  directly  engaged  in  agriculture,  while  there  were 
41,817  *  coloured  servants.  * 

Beligion  and  Instruction. 

The  state  Government  used  to  contribute  10,050Z.  for  religious  purposes.  It 
was  divided  into  36  parochial  districts  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  and  it  con- 
tained about  80  churches.  The  principal  body,  according  to  the  last  cenpus 
(1890),  ia  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  with  68,940  adherents ;  of  Wesleyans 
there  were  753  ;  English  Episcopalians,  1,353 ;  Lutherans,  312 ;  Roman 
Catholics,  466 ;  Jews,  113. 

Since  the  British  occupation  began  all  instruction  has  been  given  in 
English  unless  the  parents  have  requested  Dutch  as  the  medium,  but 
attendance  has  not  been  compulsory.  In  May,  1902,  there  were  14,500 
children  attending  Government  schools.  The  Grey  College,  the  highest 
school  for  bo3r8,  prepares  candidates  for  the  matriculation  examination  of 
the  Cape  University.  Steps  have  been  taken  for  the  extension  of  this  insti- 
tution and  for  the  erection  of  separate  hostels  to  accommodate  pupils  con- 
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nected  with  the  different  religious  bodies  in  the  colony.  The  'Eunice* 
Institute  is  a  similar  school  for  girls.  A  normal  school  for  female  teachers 
has  25  students. 

At  the  census  of  1890  45,015  of  the  white  population  could  read  and  write, 
2,721  only  read,  28,722  (of  whom  19,508  .were  under  7  years  of  age)  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  while  6,258  were  not  specified. 

There  is  a  good  public  library  in  Bloemfontein,  and  small  libraries  in 
several  villages. 

Justice  and  Finance. 

The  Roman  Dutch  law  prevails.  The  superior  courts  of  the  country  arc 
the  High  Court  of  Justice,  with  three  ludges,  and  the  circuit  courts.  The 
inferior  courts  are  the  court  of  the  Landdrost  and  the  court  of  Landdrost  and 
Heemraden.  The  circuit  courts,  at  which  the  judges  of  the  High  Court 
preside  in  turn,  are  held  four  times  a  year  at  Bloemfontein  and  twice  a  year  in 
the  chief  town  of  every  other  district.  In  these  courts  criminal  cases  are  tried 
before  a  jury.  The  court  of  Landdrost  and  Heemraden  consistsof  the  Land- 
drost (a  stipendiary  magistrate)  and  two  assessors.  The  Landdrost's  court 
thus  has  both  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction.  There  are  also  justices  of  the 
peace  who  try  minor  offences  and  settle  minor  disputes. 

There  are  no  statistics  of  crime.  There  are  police-constables  in  every  town, 
and  mounted  police  patrol  the  country. 

The  estimated  revenue  for  1899  amounted  to  656,914/.,  and  the  expendi- 
tui'e  to  948,523Z. ;  but,  on  the  basis  of  actual  revenue  and  expenditure  for 
earlier  years.  Sir  D.  Barbour,  in  his  Report  on  the  Finances  of  the  Colony, 
put  the  normal  revenue  in  time  of  peace  at  740,000/.,  and  expenditure  at 
494,000/.  The  local  Administration,  in  estimates  for  1901-02,  on  the 
hypothesis  of  the  restoration  of  peace,  put  the  revenue  at  756,200/.,  and  the 
expenditure  at  691,140/,  (including  300,000/.  on  account  of  the  South 
African  Constabulary). 

The  Budget  of  the  Orange  River  Colony  from  May  24,  1900,  the  date  of 
its  occupation,  to  June  30,  1901,  showed  that  the  receipts  amounted  to 
402,925/.,  and  the  expenditure  to  386,038/.  Of  these  sums  the  purely  civil 
revenue  was  301,800/.,  and  the  expenditure  2)7,974/.  For  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1902,  the  revenue  amounted  to  222,000/.,  and  the  expenditure  to 
226,000/.  For  1902-03  the  revenue  is  estimated  at  775,000/.,  and  the 
ex}>enditure  at  760,000/.,  including  250,000/.  for  the  constabulary. 

The  Republic  had  in  1898  a  debt  of  30,000/.  (exclusive  of  railway  debt 
to  the  Cape  Government),  but  possessed  considerable  public  property  in 
land,  buildings,  bridges,  telegraphs,  &c.  (valued  at  496,381/.),  and  in  its 
share  in  the  National  Bank,  amounting  to  70,000/.  Bloemfontein  had  a 
municipal  debt  of  7,000/.     For  the  new  loan,  see  under  TraiuvacU. 

The  Colony  is  divided  into  two  military  districts,  Bloemfontein,  with 
Kroonstad  as  a  sub-district,  and  Harrismith. 

Production  and  Industry. 

The  Colony  consists  of  undulating  plains,  affording  excellent  grazing.  A 
comparatively  small  portion  of  the  country  is  suited  for  agriculture,  but  a 
considerable  quantity  of  grain  is  produced.  The  number  of  farms  in  1890  was 
10,499  with  a  total  of  29,918,500  acres,  of  which  250,600  were  cultivated. 
The  Land  Board,  created  in  1901,  is  engaged  in  facilitating  the  setUeroent 
of  British  farmers  and  the  repatriation  of  the  Boers.     Up  to  the^end  of  May, 
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1902,  it  had  acquired  about  228,000  acres  at  a  cost  of  208,000/.  This  land 
is  being  divided  into  farms  of  from  500  to  1,000  acres,  and  let  to  farmers 
who  wUl  ultimately  become  the  owners.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
encourages  fruit  and  tobacco  growing,  and  has  set  aside  a  plot  of  2,000 
acres  in  the  Thabanchu  district  as  a  forest  conservancy.  An  extensive 
system  of  irrigation  is  in  contemplation.  An  irrigation  canal  is  about  to  be 
begun  near  Parys.  It  will  be  12  miles  long,  and,  with  the  Vaal  river,  will 
enclose  a  large  area  suitable  for  fruit  and  vegetable  cultivation. 

In  1902,  fhere  were  in  the  Colony  (exclasive  of  animals  belonging  to  the 
Military  and  Repatriation  Department)  120,000  cattle,  27,000  horses,  and 
700,000  sheep  and  goats. 

The  diamond  production  in  1890  was  99,255  carats,  valued  at  223,960Z.  ; 
in  1891,  108,311  carats,  valued  at202,651Z.;  in  1893,  209,653  carats  valued 
at  414,179/.  ;  in  1894,  282,598  carats  valued  at  428,039/.  :  in  1898, 
307,148  carats,  valued  at  1,508,661/.  Garnets  and  other  precious  stones 
are  found,  and  there  are  rich  coal-mines ;  gold  has  also  been  found. 

Commerce. 

The  value  of  the  imports  into  and  exports  from  the  Orange  River  Colony 
in  three  years  were  as  follows  : — 


1S97  I  1S98 


Imports 
Exports 


1,231,699 
1,794,242 


£ 

1,190,132 
1,923,425 


1901 


718,488 
22,513 


In  1901,  the  chief  imports  were  articles  of  food  and  drink,  160,720/.  ; 
South  African  produce,  106,342/.  ;  haberdashery,  100,770/.  Of  the  exports, 
the  value  of  15,708/.  went  to  Basutoland  ;  3,462/.  to  Cape  Colony  ;  3,213/. 
to  the  Transvaal ;  and  132/.  to  Natal.  For  years  ending  June  30,1901  and 
1902,  the  imports  amounted  to  the  value  of  671,000/.  and  1,070,000/.,  and 
the  exports  to  45,185/.  and  16,979/.  respectively.  The  imports  wero  almcst 
entirely  articles  for  consumption  and  common  use  (foods,  beverages,  clothing, 
haberdashery,  cottons,  &c.). 

Communications. 

A  railway  constructed  by  the  Cape  Colonial  Government  connects  the 
Orange  River  (at  Nerval's  Pont)  with  Bloemfontein,  and  Bloemfontein  with  the 
Transvaal  (at  Viljoens  drift  on  the  Vaal  River).  On  January  1,  1897,  the 
State  took  over  the  railways.  The  net  profits  for  the  year  1898  amounted  to 
408,578/.  A  sum  of  107,787/.  was  refunded  by  the  Capo  Government  for 
rolling  stock,  &c.,  this  amount  increasing  the  debt  due  to  the  Cape  Colony  on 
the  transfer  of  the  railwavs  to  1,800,000/.  ;  balance  on  January  1,  1898, 
194,611/.,  making  a  total  of  710,976/.  ;  payments  for  new  lines,  new  works, 
stores,  &c  ,  577,720/.,  leaving  a  balance  of  133,256/.  on  January  1,  1899,  for 
construction  of  new  lines,  &c.  Length  of  railway  lines,  392  miles.  Capital 
ccst  of  railway,  2,771,945/.  There  are  roads  throughout  the  districts,  cx- 
wa^ons  being  the  principal  means  of  conveyance. 

In  the  Orange  River  Colony  there  are  1,480  miles  of  telegraph  line  with 
1,700  miles  of  wire,  besides  420  miles  of  railway  telegraph  with  1,119  miles  of 
wire.  Bloemfontein  is  in  telegraphic  communication  with  Cape  Colony,  NataJ, 
the  Transvaal  Colony,  and  Basutoland. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  are  Engli-nh.  The  land  measure,  the 
Horgen.  is  eqnal  to  .bout  2^  acres.  ^^^  ^^  ,,GoOgle 
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Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference. 

Correspondence  relative  to  ABSumption  of  Sovereignty  over  tlie  Territory  between  the 
Vaal  and  the  Orange  Rivers,  1851-54 ;  Further  Correspondence  relating  to  the  Cape  and 
OriqnaUind  West,  1872-76 ;  Further  Correspondence  on  Affairs  in  South  Africa,  1876-77  : 
Correspondence,  Reports,  Despatches,  Proclamations,  Ae.,  relating  to  the  Orange  Free 
State  and  Orange  River  Colony,  1899-1901.    See  also  under  Transvaal  Colony. 

0eniiU8  van  den  Orai^e-Vrijstaat,  opgenomen  op  31  Maart,  1890.    Bioemfonteln,  1891. 

Brown  (A.  B.  and  O.  Q.%  Guide  to  South  Africa.    London,  1900. 

Keane  (A.  H.),  Aftrica.    Vol-  II.     London,  1895. 

Kcitell  (J.  D.),  Through  Shot  and  Flame.    London,  1902. 

Noble  (J.),  Illustj-ated  Official  Handbook  of  the  Cape  and  South  Africa.  Cape  Town, 
Johannesburg,  and  London,  1^93. 

Norrit-Newman  (C.  L. ),  With  the  Boers  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State.  London, 
1882. 

On  the  Heels  of  de  Wet    By  the  Intelligence  Officer.     London,  1902. 

Sandeman  (E.  F.),  Eight  Months  in  an  Ox- Wagon.    London,  1880. 

SUver'i  Handbook  to  South  Africa.    London. 

The  Argus  Annual  and  S.  African  Directory,  1900.    Cape  Town,  1899. 

Trolkpe  (Anthony),  South  Africa.    2  vols.    London,  1878. 

Weber  (Ernest  de),  Quatre  ann  an  pavs  de«  Boers.    Pari>«,  1882. 

Wei  {CUT.  R.  de),  Three  Years'  War  (1899-1902).    London,  1902. 

For  other  books  on  the  Boer  war,  see  under  Tran$v€Ml  Colony. 


EHODESIA. 

Under  tho  title  of  Rhodesia  is  included  the  whole  of  the  region  lying 
between  the  north  and  west  of  the  Transvaal  and  the  22nd  degree  of  south 
latitude  and  the  southern  boundaries  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  and  having 
as  its  eastern  and  western  boundaries  the  Portuguese  and  German  spheres 
{see  Year  Book  for  1898).  The  River  Zambezi  divides  it  into  two  portions, 
called  Southern  Rhodesia  and  Northern  Rhodesia. 

In  1888  the  portion  of  the  Southern  region  which  includes  Matabeleland 
and  Mashonaland  was  declared  to  be  within  the  British  sphere  of  influence, 
and  on  the  29th  of  October,  1889,  a  Royal  Charter  was  granted  to  the  British 
South  Africa  Company,  conferring  upon  it  large  powers  of  administration  to 
carry  out  the  objects  for  which  it  was  formed,  the  principal  being  to  extend 
northwards  the  railway  and  telegraph  systems  of  the  Cape  Colony  and 
Bechuan aland,  to  encourage  emigration  and  colonization,  to  promote  trade 
and  commerce,  and  to  develop  and  work  mineral  and  other  concessions.  The 
administrative  system  of  the  Company  in  Southern  Rhodesia  was  prescribed 
by  the  Orders  in  Council  of  May  9,  1891,  and  July  18,  1894,  and  a  new 
scheme  was  promulgated  by  an  Order  in  Council,  November  25,  1898.  In 
accordance  with  this  Order  there  is  a  Resident  Commissioner  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  State.  To  assist  the  Company's  Administrator  there  is 
an  Executive  Council  consisting  of  the  Resident  Commissioner,  and  not 
less  than  four  members  appointed  by  the  Company  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  State.  A  member  of  the  Executive  Council  holds  office 
for  three  years.  The  Legislative  Council  consists  of  the  Administrator 
(president),  the  Resident  Commissioner,  five  nominees  of  the  Company 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  four  members  elected  by  the 
registered  voters.  The  duration  of  each  Legislative  Council  is  three  years, 
unless  it  be  sooner  dissolved.  Ordinances  passed  by  the  Legislative  Council, 
when  assented  to  by  the  High  Commissioner  and  published,  take  effect,  but, 
within  a  year,  may  be  disallowed  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  To  this  Council 
the  Administrator  submits  estimates  of  revenue  and  expenditure  for  each 
financial  year,  and  the  Ordinance  providing  for  the  service  of  the  year  must 
be  approved  by  the  High  Commissioner.     For  the  admiiystration  of  justice 
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there  is  a  High  Court  with  civil  and  criminal  jurisiiciion,  the  judges  being 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  nomination  of  the  Company. 
In  the  districts  there  are  Magistrates'  Courts;  There  is  a  Secretary  for 
Native  Affairs,  with  subordinate  Native  Commissioners,  and,  except  with 
res^iect  to  arms,  ammunition,  and  liquor,  natives  and  non-natives  are  under 
the  same  conditions.  For  tribal  settlements  land  has  been  reserved,  the 
mineral  rights  being  reserved  to  the  Company ;  but,  if  the  native  occupa- 
tion is  disturbed,  new  land  must  be  assigned,  disputes  being  ultimately 
referable  to  the  High  Commissioner.  The  military  police  is  placed  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  High  Commissioner. 

Southern  Rhodesia  has  an  area  of  about  144,000  square  miles,  and  is 
divided  into  two  provinces,  Matabeleland  and  Mashonalaud.  According  to  an 
informal  census  taken  in  May,  1901,  the  European  population  of  the  former 
was  7,011,  Colonial  natives  2,899,  and  Asiatics  906.  The  European  }K)pu- 
latiou  of  Mashonaland  was  4,021,  Colonial  natives  829,  and  A>iatics  187. 
These  figures  do  not  include  the  large  proportion  of  the  adult  European  male 
population  then  absent  from  Rhodesia  on  active  service.  On  March  31, 1902, 
the  native  population  of  Mashonalaud  was  estimated  by  the  Native  Commis- 
sioners to  be  338,000,  and  of  Matabeleland,  176,800.  Both  tracts  of  country 
are  rich  in  gold  reefs  and  other  minerals,  and  the  Mashona  plateaux 
are  well  adapted  for  agriculture  and  European  settlement. 

In  Rhodesia  distinct  gold-fields  have  been  discovered,  their  united 
area  being  esdmated  at  5,250  square  miles.  In  December,  1902,  upwards 
of  300  companies  and  syndicates  interested  in  mining  and  development  work 
in  the  territory  had  been  registered  in  Great  Britain  and  South  Africa.  The 
declared  out-put  of  gold  up  to  the  end  of  December,  1902,  was  194,170  oz. 
Other  minerals  have  been  discovered,  silver,  copper,  blende,  antimony, 
arsenic,  lead,  and  especially  coaL  A  company  has  been  formed  to  mine  for 
coal  throughout  an  area  of  600  square  miles,  or  384,000  acres  of  coal-fields 
at  Wankies,  about  190  miles  north-west  of  Bulawayo. 

During  the  year  1901  the  articles  entered  for  removal  from  Cape  Ports  to 
Rhodesia  amounted  to  the  value  of  842,963/.,  the  value  for  1900  having  been 
414,918/.  During  the  year  ended  March  31,  1902,  the  total  value  of 
dutiable  goods  entered  at  Rhodesian  ports  of  entry  was  498,762/.,  the  amount 
of  duty  collected  being  123,034/.,  compared  with  319,680/.  and  91,624/. 
respectively  for  the  previous  year.  The  value  of  the  goods  entered  free  of 
duty  during  1901  -2  was  944,165/.,  and  during  1900-1901,  899,446/. 

There  are  townships  at  Salisbury  (the  capital  of  Southern  Rhodesia), 
Victoria,  Umtali,  Bulawayo,  Gwelo,  Enkeldoorn,  Melsetter,  Rusape,  Hartley, 
Selukwe,  Tuli,  and  Gwanda,  and  the  demand  for  building  sites  is  increasing. 
The  Surveyor-General  reports  that  the  extent  of  land  surveyed  in  Southern 
Rhodesia  from  1891  to  March  31,  1902,  is  :  In  Matabeleland,  14,704,287 
acres  ;  in  Mashonalaud,  11,790,462  acres.  This  does  not  represent  the  total 
amount  of  surveyed  land,  as  many  farms  have  been  surveyed  by  direction  of 
private  owners.  Early  in  1897  the  Geodetic  Survey  of  Southern  Rhodesia 
was  initiated  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  David  Gill,  K.C.B., 
H.M.  Astronomer  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  work  is  completed 
as  far  as  the  river  Zambesi. 

At  Salisbury,  Bulawayo,  and  Umtali,  there  are  Government  offices, 
banks,  churches,  hotels,  schools,  and  public  libraries.  Municipalities 
have  been  established  at  Bulawayo  and  Salisbury,  and  good  government 
throughout  the  countiy  provided  for.  Several  newspapers  are  published  at 
Salisbury  and  Bulawayo.  There  are  hospitals  at  Salisbuiy,  Bulawayo,  Umtali, 
Victoria,  and  Gwelo.     Eleven  district  surgeoncies  have  been  established  and 
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cottage   hospitals  built  in  the  districts  of  Hartley,  Enkeldoorn,  Selokwe, 
Filabusi,  and  Gwanda. 

In  Southern  Rhodesia  there  are  over  3,000  miles  of  roads,  post  routes,  &c., 
the  maintenance  of  which  in  the* year  1901-1902  cost  21,920Z.  There  are, 
besides,  650  miles  of  cross-roads  in  mining  districts. 

The  Rhodesian  Railway  line  from  Vryburg  to  Bulawayo,  worked  by  the 
Cape  Railway  Department,  has  been  open  for  traffic  since  November  4, 1897. 
From  Bulawayo  the  line  is  being  extended  to  the  Wankie  coal-fields  (190 
miles,  of  which  155  miles  are  completed)  and  to  the  Victoria  Falls  of  the 
Zambezi,  and  will  be  continued  across  North- Western  and  North- Eastern 
Rhodesia  to  Lake  Tanganyika.  Provision  has  been  'made  by  the  British 
South  Africa  Company  for  a  branch  line  from  Bulawayo  to  Owanda,  104 
miles  to  the  south,  to  be  ultimately  extended  to  Tuli.  The  railway  frcm 
Beira  to  Umtali  has  been  extended  by  the  Mashonaland  Railway  Company 
to  Salisbuiy,  the  extension  having  been  open  for  traffic  since  May  1,  1899. 
Salisbury  is  also  now  connected  by  rail  with  Bulawayo  {rnd  Hartley  and 
Gwelo),  a  distance  of  298  miles.  There  is  thus  through  railway  communi- 
cation betwceu  Cape  Town  and  Beira.  The  Beira  rauway  2ft.  gauge  has 
been  widened  to  3ft.  6in.,  the  standard  gauge  of  the  South  African  lines, 
so  that  traffic  may  not  be  interrupted  by  transference  of  goods.  A  railway, 
with  a  2  feet  gauge,  has  been  constructed  from  Salisbury  to  the  Ayrshire 
mine  in  the  Lomogundi  District,  a  distance  of  about  75  miles.  The  con- 
struction of  a  line  of  the  standard  gauge  from  Gwelo  to  Selukwe  will  be 
commenced  immediately,  and  the  survey  of  a  proposed  line,  also  of  the 
standard  gauge,  from  Salisbury  to  Mazoe  will  be  undertaken. 

On  Match  31,  1902,  there  were  52  post  offices,  14  of  which  are  money 
order  offices.  The  postal  arrangements  comprise  the  carriage  of  letters,  &c, 
by  train,  coaches,  carts,  bicycles,  and  runners.  In  1901-1902,  825,293 
letters  and  post- cards  were  despatched  to  places  in  South  Africa,  and 
310,067  to  places  over  sea.  The  total  number  of  newspapers,  books,  and 
parcels  despatched  was  364,137  and  registered  articles  45,826.  The  postal 
revenue  was  25,498/.,   and  the  expenditure  28,465/. 

On  March  31,  1902,  the  mileage  of  the  Rhodesia  telegraph  system, 
including  police  telephone  lines  and  the  African  Transcontinental  Telegraph 
Company's  line,  was  3,638  miles,  and  consisted  of  5,901  miles  of  wire 
There  were  78  telegraph  offices  open.  The  working  of  the  African  Transcon- 
tinental telegraph  line  to  Blantyre  and  the  norUi  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Rhodesian  Telegraph  Depaitment ;  and  on  the  3l8t  March,  1902,  the  length 
of  line  constructed  was  1,405  miles  ;  there  is  direct  commuuicarion  between 
Umtali  and  Beira.  In  1901-1902,  210,468  telegrams  were  received  and 
172,390  were  despatched.  The  Rhodesia  revenue  from  telegraphs  was 
31,406/.,  and  expenditure,  27,867/.  There  is,  besides,  an  extensive  tele- 
phone system  in  operation.  The  revenue  received  from  the  telephone 
exchanges  was  4,923/. 

The  whole  tract  of  country  north  of  the  Zambezi,  bounded  on  the  ea^t  and 
west  by  the  Portuguese  posseasions,  and  on  the  north  by  German  E^ast  Africa 
and  the  Congo  Independent  State  with  the  exception  of  the  British  Central 
Africa  Protectorate  to  the  south  and  west  of  Lake  Nyasa,  is  (under  the  name 
of  North- Eastern  and  North- Western  Rhodesia)  included  in  the  field  of  oper- 
ations of  the  British  South  Africa  Company.  [For  boundaries  see  States- 
man's Year-Book  for  1898.]  The  area  of  North -Eastern  Rhodesia  is  about 
120,000  square  miles.  On  March  31,  1902,  the  European  population  num- 
bered la8,  nearly  all  being  British  subjects.  It  has  not  as  yet  been 
possible  to   obtain    a  reliable  census  of   the    native    population,  but   the 
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estimated  number  is  about  839,000.  Tbe  region  lying  between  the  Lakes 
Nyasa,  Tanganyika,  Mwem,  and  Bangweolo,  is  divided  into  9  Fiscal 
and  Magisterial  districts :  Tanganyika,  Mwem,  Awemba,  Liiapula,  and 
East  I^angwa,  West  Loangwa,  North  Loangwa,  Kafue,  and  Zumbo. 
These  distriets  are  sub-divided  into  21  native  divisions.  The  adminis- 
tratiye  headquarters  have  been  transferred  from  Blantyre,  in  the  Protec- 
torate, to  Fort  Jameson  on  the  Tanganyika  plateau.  The  most  important 
centres  are  Fife,  the  station  of  the  African  Lakes  Corporation,  and  Aber- 
corn,  both  on  the  Stevenson  road  ;  but  each  of  the  districts  contains  one 
or  more  stations  for  collectors  and  police,  where  arms  and  ammunition  are 
kept.  By  an  arrangement  with  the  Imperial  Government  the  territorial 
derence  of  North-Eastern  Khodesia  is  undertaken  by  the  forces  of  the  British 
Central  .Africa  Protectorate. 

The  tract  of  country  comprising  the  northern  plateau  and  M'peseni's 
country  to  the  south  is  stated  to  be  healthy.'  It  is  open  and  well- 
watered  and  suitable  for  cattle.  Wheat  and  European  fruits  are  grown  and 
the  fibre  plants  which  abound  in  the  region  provide  material  for  a  new  in- 
dustry which  promises  satisfactory  results.  Land  has  been  taken  up  for  ex- 
periments in  coffee  growing,  and  success,  as  in  the  Protectorate,  is  confidently 
expected.  Gold  has  been  found  in  the  south  of  this  region,  and  coal  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Nyasa  on  land  belonging  to  the  Company,  though  beyond  its 
sphere  of  administration.     The  articles  of  export  are  ivory  and  rubber. 

The  Stevenson  road  for  a  distance  of  140  miles  between  Lakes  Nyasa  and 
Tanganyika  has  recently  been  re-made.  External  communication  is  mainly 
by  steamers  on  Lake  Nyasa,  and  the  telegraph  line  which  has  been  continued 
from  Zomba  in  the  Protectorate  to  l^iji  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake 
Tanganyika,  in  German  East  Africa. 

Barotseland,  or  North- Western  Rhodesia,  is  situated  to  the  north-west  ot 
Southern  Khodesia  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Congo  Free  State, 
on  the  west  by  Portuguese  West  Africa,  on  the  east  by  North-E^tern 
Rhodesia,  and  ou  the  south  by  German  territory  and  the  Zambezi  River. 
Five  stations  have  been  established,  that  at  Kalomo  being  the  headquarters 
of  the  Administration.  A  postal  service  has  been  organised  with  six  postal 
stations.  The  mails  for  the  territory  are  made  up  in  Bulawayo,  which  is 
about  300  miles  from  the  Victoria  Falls,  and  the  serv  oe  is  performed  by 
cart  to  Wankies  and  thence  by  runners.  A  native  police  force  has  been 
established,  the  Commandant  being  Colonel  Colin  Harding,  C.M.G.  Regu- 
lations are  in  force  dealing  with  trading,  liquor,  &c.  The  slave  trade  has 
been  suppressed.  The  territory  is  populous  and  well-watered,  and  adapted 
for  pasture  or  for  the  cultivation  of  rice,  wheat,  oats,  coffee  or  rubber.  Lealui, 
on  the  East  bank  of  the  Zambezi,  is  the  chief  kraal  of  King  Lewanika. 

North- Western  Rhodesia  and  North-Eastern  Rhodesia  are  administered 
by  the  British  South  Africa  Company  undar  the  Barotseland-North- Western 
Rhodesia  Order  in  Council,  1899,  and  the  North-Eastern  Rhodesia  Order  in 
Council,  1900. 

The  capital  of  the  Company  was  originally  1,000,000/.  ;  in  1898  it  was 
increased  to  2,000,000Z  ;  in  1895,  to  2,500,000/.  ;  in  1896,  to  3,600,000/.  ; 
and  on  April  21,  1898,  it  was  authorised  to  be  increased  to  5,000,000/.  The 
amount  of  capital  issued  is  4,375,000/.  ;  debentures,  1,250,000/.  Revenue 
now  accrues  from  mining,  trading,  and  professional  licences,  stand  holdings, 
hut  tax,  customs,  and  postal  and  telegraph  services.  For  the  year  ending 
March  81,  1902,  the  revenue  was  435,266/.,  and  the  expenditure  (including 
supplementary  estimates),  710,563/. 
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Administrator  of  Southern  Rhodeaia.^Yf ,  H.  Milton,  Esq.,  C.M.G. 

Administrator  of  North- Eastern  Rhodesia. — Robert  E.  C5oarington. 

Administrator  of  North-  Western  Rhodesia, — R.  T.  Coryndon. 

Resident  Commissioner. — Lieut. -Colonel  Sir  Marshal  J.  Clarke,  K. C.M.G. 
(Salisbury). 

Head  offices  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  15,  St.  Swithin's 
Lane,  E.C. 
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flfowmor.— Lieut. -Colonel  Henry  Lionel  Gallwey,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O.  (800/. 
and  allowance  of  200Z. ). 

St.  Helena,  of  volcanic  origin,  is  about  800  miles  from  Ascension  Island, 
the  nearest  land,  and  1,200  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  Its  importance 
as  a  port  of  call  was  greatly  lessened  by  the  opening  of  the  overland  route  to 
India,  and  also  by  the  Suez  Canal.  Area,  4/  square  miles.  Population  in 
1901,  9,850,  inclusive  of  1,632  garrison,  321  shipping,  and  4,655  Boer 
prisoners.  Births,  1900,  116  ;  deaths,  165  (in  1901,  125);  marriages,  85. 
Emigrants  about  200  annually  to  the  Cape  and  United  States.  Four  Epis- 
copal, 8  Baptist,  1  Roman  Catholic  chapels.  Education,  11  schools,  with 
720  pupils  ;  4  of  the  schools  receiving  a  Government  grant  of  542/.  in  1901. 

The  following  tables  give  statistics  for  St.  Helena : — 


- 

1897 

£ 

8,803 

13,004 

4,993 
33,242 

,         1898 

9,152 
12,349 

4,391 
!     62,985 

1899 

£ 
11,593 
11,422 

4,592 
91,699 

1900 

1901 

Revenue 
Expenditure   . 

£ 
15,392 
12,603 

£ 
24,614 
14,927 

Exports  1 
Imports  * 

4,215 
168,282 

4,724 
105,645 

1  Including  specie,  4,035i.  exi»orted  in  1901. 

s  Including  Government  stores  in  1900,  but  not  in  1901. 

Savings-bank  deposits  28,003/.  in  1901.  Total  estimated  value  of  island 
wealth,  200,000/.  Public  debt  (1902)  2,000/.  The  imports  into  Great 
Britain  from  St.  Helena  in  1901  (Board  of  Trade  Returns)  amounted  to 
3,872/.  ;  exports  to  St.  Helena,  75,856/.  The  total  and  British  tonnage 
entered  and  cleared  : — 


Tonnage 

1S97 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

Total 
British    . 

1     81,948 
81,156 

101,418 
101,418 

108,639 
108,639 

162,032    , 
160,486    • 

253,602 
2.2,743 

The  Post  Office  traffic  from  St.  Helena  in  1900:  89,150  letters,  11,700 
books,  papers,  parcels,  and  8,591  postcards.  There  are  80  miles  of  telegraph 
wire.  The  new  cable  from  Cape  Town  reached  St.  Helena  in  November, 
1899,  and  has  "been  completed  to  St.  Vincent.  There  are  telephone  lines 
managed  by  the  Royal  Engineers. 

St.  Helena  is  an  Admiralty  coaling  station,  and  is  largelvn^rt^d  to  by 
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the  Cape  of   Good    Hope    and  West  African    Squadron.     It  is  the  head- 
quarters of  3rd  Battalion  of  W.I.  Regiment.  .  ,     ..     ,    ,r  1 

TrUten  da  Canha,  a  small  group  of  islands  in  the  Atlantic,  half-way  be- 
tween  the  Cape  and  S.  America,  in  87^  6'  S.  lat.  12*"  1'  W.  Ion.  Until  the 
death  of  Napoleon  1.  they  were  occupied  by  a  garrison.  Besides  instan 
da  Cunha  aud  Gough's  Island,  there  are  Inaccessible  and  Nightingale  Islands, 
the  former  two  and  the  latter  one  mile  long,  and  a  number  of  rocks.  Ine 
population  consists  mainJy  of  the  famUies  of  shipwrecked  saUors  and  wives 
from  St.  Helena,  and  numbered  about  64  in  December,  1897.  There  are  about 
800  head  of  cattle  and  about  600  sheep  on  the  island,  and  both  beef  and 
mutton  are  exceUent.  Pigs  and  geese  are  plentiful.  Beans,  potatoes,  and 
apples  are  grown.  The  only  dwellings  are  a  few  cottages  on  one  side  ot 
the  mountain.    An  annual  visit  is  paid  to  the  island  by  one  of  Her  Majesty  s 

ships. 

Rbfkrekces. 

Colonial  Report.    Annual.    London. 
Brooke' $  History  of  St.  Helena. 

EUii  (A.  B  )  West  African  Islands.    8.    London,  1885. 
Morrit  (D.),  Agricultural  Resources  of  St.  Helena. 

MellUi'B  Physical  and  Topographical  Description  of  St.  Helena.  n.,«*.. 

Correspondence  and  Further  Correspondence  reUting  to  the  IsUnd  of  Tnsten  da  Cunln. 
London,  1887  and  1897. 


SETCHELLES. 

The  Seychelles  and  Dependencies  consist  of  74  named  islands  with 
a  total  estimated  area  of  148i  square  miles.  The  principal  island  is  Mahe 
(55i  square  miles),  smaller  islands  of  the  group  being  Praslin,  Silhouette,  La 
Digue,  and  Curieuse.  Among  dependent  islands  are  tlie  Amirantes, 
Alphonse  Island  Bijoutier  Island,  St.  Francois,  St.  Pierre,  the  Cosmoledo 
Group,  Astove  Island,  Assumption  Island,  the  Aldabra  Islands,  Providence 
Island,  and  Flat  Island.  The  Seychelles  were  formerly  administered  from 
Mauritius,  but  in  1888  the  office  of  Adminstrator  was  created,  an  Executive 
Council  of  3  ex-officio  members  i^as  appointed  and  a  Legislative  Council  of  8 
official  and  3  unofficial  members  was  nominated,  the  Administrator  being 
president  of  both  Councils  and  having  an  original  and  casting  vote  in  the 
Legislative  Council.  In  1897  the  Administrator  was  given  full  powers  as 
Governor. 

Administrator:  E.  B.  Sweet-Escott,  C.M.G.  (16,500  rupees). 

The  population  of  the  islands,  according  to  the  census  of  iffay  31,  1901, 
was  19,237  (9,805  males,  and  9,432  females) ;  at  the  end  of  1901  the  popula- 
tion  was  estimatt^d  at  19,343.  The  death-rate  for  1901  was  18*77  per  1,000  ; 
the  birth-rate  32*61.  The  capital  of  the  group  is  Victoria,  which  has  a  good 
harbour,  and  has  recently  been  made  a  coaling  station.  There  are  27  schools, 
with  2,826  pupils  on  the  roll ;  grants  in  aid  11,275  rupees.  In  addition,  a 
secondary  school  for  boys  is  maintained  from  public  funds  costing  annually 
about  9,000  rupees.  Two  scholarships  of  600  rupees  a  year,  tenable  for 
3  years,  are  awarded  annually. 

The  revenue  in  1901  amounted  to  486,323  rupees,  and  the  expenditure  to 
401,822  rupees.  Outstanding  debt  (1901),  285,184  rupees;  surplus  funds 
invested,  December  31,  1901,  250,378  rupees 

The  imports  in  1901  were  valued  at  1,149,646  rupees,  and  the  exports  at 
1,417,515  rupees.     The  chief  exports  are  cocoa-nut  oil,  soap,  vanilla,  guano. 
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salt  fish,  tortoiseshell,  cofifee/and  cacao.  Ships  entered  in  1901,  89,  inclnding 
18  men-of-war.  Total  tonnage  entered  and  cleared,  838,464  tons.  Victoria 
is  visited  hy  vessels  of  the  British  India  Stoam  Navigation  Company,  and  in 
Angast,  1901,  the  Messageries  Maritimes  hegan  a  regular  service  connecting 
the  islands  with  Marseilles.  The  steamers  of  the  Imperial  German  East  Africa 
Company  visit  the  islands  on  their  outward  and  homeward  voyages  between 
Rangoon,  Colombo,  and  East  Africa. 

There  are  nearly  70  miles  of  road  in  Mah^,  and  further  road-makinsc  is  in 
progress.  The  islands  have  had  telegraphic  communication  with  Mauritius  and 
with  Europe  since  1893. 

On  December  31,  1901,  the  Savings  Bank  deposits  amounted  to  58,761 
rupees. 

Betbrbncbs. 

Annnal  RejMrts  on  the  Seychelles  Blue  Book,  [The  Report  for  1001  gives  interestlDg 
informatiuu  as  to  the  condition  and  capabilities  of  the  islanas.]    London. 
Barkly  (F.  A.),  From  the  Tropics  to  the  North  Sea.    London,  1897. 
Aiwrat  (M.),  Ghordon's  Eden,  or  the  Seychelles  Archipelago. 

Sierra  Leone.    See  West  African  Colonies. 
Sokotra.    See  Aden. 


SOMALILAITD  FBOTECTOBATE. 

The  Somali  Ooait  from  Lahadu,  west  of  Zeyla,  to  Bandar  Ziyada,  49°  £. 
long.,  became  a  British  Protectorate  in  1884,  and  is  administered  by  a  Consul- 
General.  The  area  is  about  68,000  square  miles ;  population  about  500,000, 
Mohammedan  and  mostly  nomadic.  By  an  arrangement  with  Italy  in  1894, 
the  limits  of  the  British  Protectorate  were  defined  ;  but  in  1897,  by  an 
arrangement  with  Abyssinia,  a  fresh  boundary  as  required  by  that  country 
was  determined,  and  certain  tracts  were  ceded  to  Abyssinia  thus  reducing 
the  area  of  the  Protectorate  from  75,000  to  68,000  square  miles.  The  chief 
town,  Berbera,  has  about  80,000  inhabitants  in  the  trading  season  ;  Zeyla, 
15,000  ;  and  Btilhar,  12,000.  At  these  three  ports  there  are  British  ofBcers. 
The  revenue  in  1900-1901  wasRs.  3,36,870 ;  the  expenditure,  Rs.  5,31,680. 
Imports  (1901-1902),  Berbera  and  B61har,  27,82,420  rupees;  Zeyla, 
25,45,200  ;  exports,  Berbera  and  B61har,  25,43,220  rupees ;  Zeyla, 
26,90,810' rupees  inclnding  treasure.  Ad  valorem  duties  are  levied  of  5  per 
cent,  on  imports,  at  Berbera  and  Bulbar,  and  at  Zeyla  of  from  5  to  1  per 
cent,  (except  alcoholic  liquors,  the  duties  on  which  are  2  shillings  per 
gallon  at  50°  cent. ) ;  3  per  cent,  is  levied  on  exports  at  Berbera  and  Btilhar, 
and  1  per  cent,  at  Zeyla,  with  the  exception  of  cattle,  sheep  and  goats, 
and  horses  which  have  special  rates  of  duty  ;  civet  being  free.  The  imports 
are  chiefly  rice,  piece-goods,  shirtings,  and  dates ;  the  exports,  skins  and 
hides,  ostrich  feathers,  gum,  cattle  and  sheep.  Tonnage  entered  and  cleared 
in  1901,  73,910  tons. 

Transport  is  by  camels  and  donkeys  ;  there  are  no  porters.  On  the  1st 
October,  1898,  the  control  of  the  Protectorate  which  had  rested  with  the 
Government  of  India  since  its  formation  in  1884* was  taken  over  by  His 
Majesty's  Government.     The  rupee  is  of  the  same  value  as  in  India. 

Mihtary  operations  are  in  progress  for  the  pacification  of  the  inland 
region. 
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Consul'Oeneral.— Colonel  J.  E.  R.  Swayne. 
Consul  at  ZeyZa.— Arthur  L.   Keyser. 
Vice-Consul  (U  Bcrbera.^Lt.  H.  E.  S.  Cordeaux. 

BOOKB  OP  Refebence. 
Ohika  (Prince  Nicolas  de),  Cinq  Mois  an  Pays  des  Somalis.    Qeneva,  1898. 
MaeNeill  (Capt.  M.),  In  Pursuit  of  tlie  "  Mad  "  Mullah.    London,  1902. 
Pearee  (F.  B.).  Rambles  in  Lion  Land  :  Three  Months  in  iSomaliland     London,  189P. 
Pea«e  (A.  E.),8omaliland.    3  vols.    London,  1902. 
P««I(d  V.  A..),  Soinaliland.    London,  1900. 

Potoeki  (Count  J.),  Sport  in  Somaliland.    [TransL  from  the  Polish.]    London,  1899. 
SwoffM  (H.  O.  C),  Seventeen  Trips  through  Somaliland.    2  Ed.  London,  1900. 
VannutelU  (L.),  and  Citemi  (C),  Seconda  SpedizioneB6ttego.    Milan,  1809. 


TEAKSVAAL  COLONY. 
Constitation  and  Government. 

The  territory  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the    Transvaal    Colony  was 
colonized  by  Boers  who  left  Cape  Colony  in  1836-37.     In  1852  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Transvaal  Government  was  (recognisedby  Great  Britain,  but, 
iji  1877,  in  consequence  of  financial  difficulties  and  troubles'with  the  natives, 
and  in  accordance  with  representations  and  petitions  from  thejBoers,  the 
territory  was  annexed  by  the  Biitish  Government.     In  1880  the  Boera  took 
up  arms  for  the  restoration  of  their  independence,  and,  in  1881,  a  Convention 
was  signed  restoring  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  their  self-government, 
but    with    conditions,   reservations,   and  limitations,   and    subject  to  the 
suzerainty  of  the  Queen.     This  arrangement  was  modified  by  a  Convention 
made  in  1884,  in  which  the  name  of  the  South  African  Republic  was  given 
to  the  Transvaal  State  ;  but  the  control  over  external  affairs,  other  than 
engagements  with  the  Orange  Free  State,  was  reserved  for  Her  Majesty. 
These  Conventions,  however,  did  not  preserve  harmony  within  the  Transvaal 
territory,  or  with  the  British  Government.     The  discovery  of  gold,  the  influx 
of  "Uitlanders,**  the  vast  increase  of  revenue,  the  dread  of  interference  with 
Boer  privileges  and  domination,  and  the  conditions  to  which  the  "  Uitlanders  " 
were  subjected,  occasioned  a  strain  which  was  not  relieved  by  the  interference 
of  the  British  Government.     The  two  Boer  States,  being  well  prepared  for 
war,  addressed,  in  October  1899,  an  UUiinaium  to  Great  Britain,  and  on 
the  rejection  of  their  demands,  they  prom{)tly  invaded  the  adjacent'British 
possessions.      The   result   of    their    precipitate    action    was   the    military 
occupation  of  the  two  countries,  and  their  annexation  to  the  British  Crown, 
the  one  on  September  1,  1900,  under  the  name  of  the  Transvaal  Colony,  and 
the  other  (May  24)  as  the  Orange  River  Colony.     Hostilities  continued  till 
May  31,  1902,  when  an  agreement  as  to  terms  of  surrender  was  signed  by  the 
representatives  of  the  burgher  forces  in  the  field.     In  this  agreement  the 
burghers  acknowledged  the  lawful  sovereignty  of  King  Edward  and  undertook 
to  make  no  further  resistance  to  his  authority.     The  British  Government,  on 
the  other  hand,  promised  that  the  Dutch  language  should  be  taught  in  schools, 
where  parents  so  desired,  and  should  be  allowed  in  courts  of  law.     The 
military  administration  of  the  country  would  be  succeeded  by  civil  govern- 
ment as  soon  as  circunistances  would  permit,  and  representative  institutions 
leading  up  to  jself-govemment  would  be  introduced.     No  special  tax  would 
be  imposed  on  landed  property  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  war.     The  Qovem* 
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ment  undertook  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  commissions  which  would  be 
appointed  to  assist  in  the  restoration  of  the  people  to  their  homes,  the  sum 
of  8,000,000/.  and,  farther,  to  make  advances  on  loan  free  of  interest  for 
2  years  and  afterwards  repayable  over  a  period  of  years  nt  3  per  cent,  interest 
Subsequently,  estimates  were  passed  in  the  British  Parliament  amounting  to 
8,000,000^,  of  which  8,000,000/.  was  for  grants  to  burghers  to  assist  them  in 
assuming  their  normal  occupations,  2,000,000/.  for  grants  to  others  in  respect 
of  war  losses  (the  5,000,000/.  to  be  charged  on  Imperial  funds),  and  3,000,0000/. 
for  loans  to  burghers  supplementary  to  the  grants  and  repayable  as  provided 
in  the  terms  of  surrender  (these  loans  to  be  ultimately  from  the  Colonial 
ffovemroents).  The  administration  is  carried  on  under  the  Governor  and 
laeatenant-Govemor,  assisted  by  an  Executive  Council.  In  November,  1902, 
martial  law  was  abolished,  but,  for  immigration,  the  permit  system  is 
retained.  Legislation  is  still  by  Ordinances.  Municipalities,  with  the  usual 
powers  for  local  administration,  exist  at  Pretoria,  Johannesburg,  and  other 
centres,  and  local  laws,  customs  and  conditions  will  be  respected. 

fl^auemor.— Viscount  Milner,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. 
LieuUnant'Ocvemor, — Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Lawley,  K.C.M.G. 
CoionieU  Secretary. — "W.  E.  Davidson. 
AUomey-OeneraU — H.  F.  Blaine. 
Commis9i(mer  for  Native  Affairs. — Sir  Godfrey  Lagden. 
Colonial  Treasurer, — Patrick  Duncan. 
Commiaiumerfor  Mines, — Wilfred  Wybergh. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  the  Colony  was  at  the  date  of  annexation  119,139  square 
mOes,  divided  into  20  districts,  and  its  white  population,  according  to  a  very 
incomplete  census  of  1896,  is  245,897,  of  whom  137,947  are  men  and  107,450 
women ;  the  native  population  in  April,  1896,  was  estimated  at  622,500. 
The  State  Almanack  for  1898  gave  the  population  as  follows  :  whites,  245,897 
(137,947  males  and  107,450  females) ;  natives,  748,759  (148,155  men,  183,280 
women,  and  417,324  children) ;  total  population,  1,094,156.  The  boundaries 
were  defined  in  the  convention  of  February  27,  1 884,  modified  by  subsequent 
conventions  relating  to  the  district  of  Vrijheid,  and  the  territory  of 
Swaziland.  The  capital  is  Pretoria,  with  a  white  population  of  10,000.  The 
largest  town  is  Johannesburg,  the  mining  centre  ot  Witwatersrand  goldfields, 
witn  a  population  within  a  radius  of  8  miles,  accoixling  to  census  of  July  15, 
1896,  of  102,078  (79,315  males  and  22,763  females).  For  some  purposes 
this  town  has  been  made  -the  administrative  centre.  The  population  con- 
sisted of  50,907  whites,  952  Malays,  4,807  coolies  and  Chinese,  42,533 
Kafifirs,  and  2,879  of  mixed  race.  One  third  of  the  population  of  the 
Colony  is  agricultural. 

In  Januanr,  1903,  a  tract  of  about  7,000  square  miles  consisting  of  the 
districts  of  Vryheid,  Utrecht,  and  part  of  Wakkerstroom  district  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  CJolony  of  Natal.  The  population  of  the  transferred  region 
consists  of  about  8,000  whites  and  50,000  natives. 

Beligion  and  Instruction. 

As  no  census  has  been  taken  the  following  figures  must  be  considered 
approximate : — 

The  United  Dutch  Reformed  Church  wss  the  State  church,  claiming 
30,000  (1895)  of  the  population  ;  other  Dutch  Churches,  32^760  ;  English 
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Church,  30,000  ;  Wesleyans,  10,000  ;  Catholic,  5,000  ;  Presbyterians,  8,000  ; 
other  Christian  Churches,  6,000  ;  Jews,  10,000. 

According  to  the  report  ot  the  Superintendent  of  Education  for  the  year 
1897,  the  sum  of  140,286^.  was  spent  for  the  education  of  11,552  pupils.  In 
1896  there  were  84  village  schools  and  395  ward  schools,  besides  a  model 
school  with  284,  a  gymnasium  with  61,  and  a  girls'  school  with  210  pupils 
at  Pretoria.  There  are  many  schools  in  Johannesburg,  Pretoria,  and  other 
places  belonging  to  the  English  and  other  denominations. 

In  May,  1902,  there  were  28,000  children  on  the  Government  school  rolls 
in  the  concentration  camps.  Now  suitable  methods  for  the  establishment  of 
farm  schools  are  under  consideration. 


Finance. 

The  estimated  revenue  for  1899  was  4,087, 852Z.,  and  the  expenditure 
3,951,239Z.  ;  but  the  estimates  for  future  years,  accepted  by  SirD.  Barbour 
in  his  Report  on  the  Finances  of  the  Transvaal,  amounted  to  3,341,9201. 
for  revenue,  and  to  2, 607, 121 Z.  for  expenditure.  The  chief  sources  of  revenue 
are  customs,  1, 1 00, 0*jOZ.  ;  the  Netherlands  Railway  Company,  375,0001.; 
stamps  and  licences,  480,000/.  ;  prospectors*  and  aiggers*  licences, 
200,000Z.  ;  Post  Office,  135,000Z. ;  taxes  on  natives,  110,000/.  The  chief 
branches  of  expenditure  are  public  works,  626,788Z.;  police  and  prisons, 
383,480;.;  posts  and  telegraphs,  344,2202.;  education,  200,000Z.  The  taxes 
on  natives  imposed  by  the  Boer  Government  consisted  of  a  hut-tax  of  10 
shillings,  and  a  poll-tax  of  21.  on  every  male  over  21  years  of  age  ;  but  from 
the  latter  all  natives  residing  among  white  persons  as  servants,  &c.,  were 
exempt. 

For  the  year  1901-02  (endinc  June  80)  the  revenueamounted  to  1,393,000/. 
and  the  expenditure  on  civil  administration  to  about  the  same.  In  1902  a 
tax  of  10  per  cent,  was  imposed  on  the  annual  net  produce  of  the  gold  mines. 
For  the  financial  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  the  revenue  was  estimated 
at  4,000,000/.,  the  principal  receipts  being  from  customs,  1,500,000/.  ;  from 
mining,  including  profits,  650,000/.  ;  From  stamps  and  transfer  dues, 
500,000/.  ;  from  railways,  400,000/.  It  was  estimated  that  the  expenditure 
would  be  3,702,765/.,  the  principal  items  being :— Public  Debt  charges, 
125,000/.  ;  South  African  constabulary,  1,250,000/.,  two-thirds  of  which  are 
recoverable  from  the  Imperial  and  Orange  River  Colony  Governments. 

The  Grant  in  aid  of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colony,  voted  by  the 
Imperial  Parliament  in  1901,  amounted  to  6,500,000/.  and  in  1902  to 
1,800,000/.  Of  the  latter  sum  1,000,000/.  was  for  the  South  African  Con- 
stabulary and  800,000/.  for  railways.  For  other  grants  and  loans,  see  under 
Government. 

The  public  debt  on  December  31,  1898,  was  2,660,394/.,  including  direct 
liabilities  to  the  British  Crown  136,644/.,  and  Rothschild  loan,  2,500,000/. 
The  State  lands  were  valued  in  1884  at  400,000/.,  but  may  now  be  valued 
at  some  millions,  as  the  goldfields  at  Barberton  are  on  Government  lands. 
The  debt  due  to  Great  Britain  bore  interest  at  3 J  per  cent,  and  waste  be 
extinguished  by  a  sinking  fund  of  3/.  Os.  9d.  per  cent,  in  twenty-five  years. 

The  Transvaal  war  contribution  will  amount  to  80,000,000/.,  and  a 
loan  of  35,000,000/.  will  be  issued,  the  proceeds  to  be  expended  on  productive 
works  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colonies.  This  loan  will  be 
guaranteed  by  the  Imperial  Government  and  secured  on  the  assets  of  the  two 
colonies. 
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Defence. 

All  the  military  forces  in  British  South  Africa  from  the  Zambesi  to  the 
Cape  are  now  unaer  the  command  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  at  Pretoria. 
The  Transvaal  was  in  June,  1902,  divided  into  five  military  districts.  Pre- 
toria with  Marico  as  a  sub-district,  Elandsfontein  with  Rlerksdorp  as  a  sub- 
district,  Middelburg,  Standerton,  and  Vryburg. 

A  force  of  6,000  South  African  Constabulary  has  been  organised  for  the 
Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colony,  and  under  an  ordinance  of  October, 
1902,  a  volunteer  force  is  being  formed  lor  service  in  the  Transvaal. 

Production  and  Indostry. 

The  Transvaal  Colony  is  specially  favourable  for  agriculture  as  well  as 
stock-rearing,  though  its  capacities  in  this  respect  are  not  yet  developed. 
It  is  estimated  that  50,000  acres  are  under  cultivation.  The  agncul- 
toral  produce,  however,  is  not  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  population. 
Before  the  war  there  were  about  12,245  farms,  of  which  2,861  belonged  to 
Government,  1,612  to  outside  owners  and  companies,  and  the  rest  to  resident 
owners  and  companies.  The  Repatriation  Department  is  now  carrying  out 
its  task  in  a  manner  based  on  the  old  Boer  system  of  peasant  farms.  By 
the  middle  of  November,  1902,  about  50,000  out  of  70,000  Burghers  had 
been  restored  to  their  homes  or  to  settlements.  Loans  not  exceeding  2002. 
are  nven  for  the  restocking  of  farms  and  the  supply  of  immediate  wants, 
while  the  indigent  class  are,  by  agreement,  placed  in  setttlements  on  the 
property  of  sul^tantial  landowners,  who  will  receive  a  fixed  proportion  of  the 
crops.  The  limit  will,  it  is  stated,  be  raised  to  400Z.  A  similar  system  is 
adopted  on  behalf  of  Burghers  who  have  incurred  the  hostility  of  their 
fellow-Burghers.  Land  syndicates  and  associations  of  farmers  are  formed 
which,  on  giving  adequate  security,  receive  loans  of  large  amount  to  be 
expended  on  buildinffs,  stock,  implements,  &c.,  for  a  prescribed  number  of 
families,  and,  when  tne  conditions  are  fulfilled,  will  receive  further  loans  to 
an  amount  not  exceeding  2001.  (to  be  increased  to  iOOl. )  for  each  family. 
This  system  is  in  vogue  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pretoria. 

The  number  of  agricultural  animals  in  the  Transvaal  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained,  but  at  least  91,000  head  of  stock  have  been  issued  by  or  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  Repatriation  Department. 

Gold-mining  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  in  the  various  goldfields, 
principally  Barberton  and  Witwatersrand.  The  total  value  of  gold  pro- 
duction from  the  year  1884  to  1898  was  69,844,6432.  Mining  from  the 
beginning  of  October,  1899,  to  the  end  of  March,  1900,  was  carried  on  by  the 
TransvaiU  Government,  but  during  the  following  18  months  was  entirely 
abandoned.     The  output  in  the  6  years,  1897-1902  was  as  follows  :— 


Tears  Ounces  Tears 


3,030,674  1900  (6  months) 

4,295,602  1901  (8  months) 

4,233,297      I  1902  (11  months) 


Onnoes 

428,761 

238,991 

1,501,982 


New  regulations  have  been  framed  for  the  protection  of  the  natives 
from  coercion  and  fraud  and  the  suppression  of  the  native  liquor  traffic. 
Labour  agents  and  compound  overseers  must  have  Government  licenses ; 
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tho  passport  system  has  been  altered,  and  labour  contracts  must  not 
exceed  one  year,  except  with  the  approval  of  the  native  commissioner. 
On  November  15,  1902,  47,617  natives  were  employed  in  the  mines, 
and  the  number  was  steadily  increasing.  The  labour  question,  however, 
still  causes  anxiety.  Diamonds  are  found  in  the  Pretoria  district 
and  other  places.  In  1898  the  output  from  alluvial  diggings  amounted 
to  12,283  carats,  valued  at  35,2282. ;  and  from  pipes,  10,560  carats, 
valued  at  8,5022.  ;  total  value,  43,7302.  Working  for  silver,  lead, 
and  copper  has  been  suspended  since  1894.  Coal  of  fair  quality  is  found 
near  Witwatersrand  and  other  goldfields ;  the  total  output  in  3  years 
has  been:  1896.  1,437,297  tons;  1897,  1,600,212  tons  (value  612,6682.); 
1898,  1,907,808  tons  (668,3462.).  Besides  its  mining  industries,  the 
Transvaal  contained,  in  1897,  69  mills,  22  saw-mills,  12  brickkilns,  4  lime- 
kilns, 11  factories  of  machinery,  19  for  mineral  waters  and  ices,  9  for 
tobacco,  8  for  explosives,  4  distilleries,  7  breweries,  and  9  printing  works. 

Commerce  and  Communications 

The  principal  exports  are  gold,  wool,  cattle,  hides,  grain,  ostrich  feathers, 
ivory,  and  minerals.  The  value  of  imports  on  which  dues  were  charged 
amounted  in  1894  to  6,440,2152.;  in  1895  to  9,816,3042.;  in  1896  to 
14,088,1302.  ;  in  1897,  13,563,8272.  ;  in  1898,  10,632,8932.  The  import 
duties  amounted  in  1896  to  1,355,4862.,  in  1897  to  1,289,0392.,  in  1898  to 
1,066,9952. 

The  first  ti-ade  returns  published  by  the  new  Transvaal  Government  show 
imports  for  1901  amounting  to  the  value  of  3,670,3652.  This  sum  is  exclu- 
sive of  the  value  of  supplies  for  the  field  force,  and  for  local  government, 
military,  and  railway  purposes.  For  the  first  10  months  of  1902  the  imports 
amounted  to    the    value    of   9,241,1312.     The  principal  articles  imported 


Metals  and  mauuf. 

1,961,000 

Groceries,  &c. 

136,000 

1  Apparel  k  haberdashery 

1,431,000 

Cottons 

215,000 

1  Provisions    . 

1,267,000 

Soap  and  candles 

144,000 

Corn  and  grain    . 

575,000 

Jewellery,  &c. 

153,000 

Leather  and  manuf. 

1      434,000 

Woollens      . 

170,000 

Dairy  products    . 

385,000 

Tobacco 

180,000 

Dnigs,  chemicals 

321,000 

Stationery   . 

108,000 

Beverages    . 

!     372,000 

Live  animals 

158,000 

"Wood  and  manuf. 

1      433,000 

Vehicles  (not  bicycles) . 

114,000 

Of  the  total  value,  4,511,0002.  was  imported  through  Cape  Colony, 
3,847,0002.  through  Natal,  and  883,0002.  by  Delagoa  Bay. 

The  various  railway  lines  connect  the  Transvaal  wiUi  the  Oranee  River 
Colony,  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  and  Portuguese  East  Africa.  The  totalmileage 
open  in  September,  1898,  was  774,  under  construction  270,  and  projected  252. 

The  Colony  is  in  telegraphic  communication  with  the  surrounding 
Colonies  as  far  north  as  Blantyre,  near  Lake  Nyasa.  The  lines  within  the 
Colony  extend  over  2,200  miles  ;  length  of  wire,  5,650  miles  ;  number  of 
telegraph  offices,  145. 

The  banks  in  the  Colony  are  the  National  Bank,  the  African  Banking 
Corporation,  the  Bank  of  Africa,  the  Natal  Bank,  the  Nederland  Bank,  the 
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Robinson  Bank,  and  the  Standard  Bank,  the  paid-up  capital  of  all  the  seven 
amounting  to  over  7,000,000/. 

Weights  and  measures  are  the  same  as  in  Capes  Colony,  the  currency  is 
English  money,  and  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  coin  issued  from  a  mint  estab- 
lished in  Pretoria.  From  1892  to  June  80,  1897,  the  nominal  value  of  the 
coin  issued  from  the  mint  was  :  gold,  1,342,415Z.  ;  silver,  288,652^  ;  bronze, 
3892.  ;  total,  1,631,4562. 

Swaziland  has  an  area  of  about  8,500  square  miles,  with  a  population 
estimated  at  from  60,000  to  70,000  natives  and  before  the  war  between  900 
and  1,200  whites.  During  the  winter  months  this  number  used  to  be 
increased  by  trekkers  from  the  Transvaal.  The  language  spoken  is  a 
dialect  of  Zulu,  and  the  habits  and  customs  are  for  the  most  part  identical 
with  those  of  Zululand. 

By  the  Convention  of  1894  the  territory  was  under  the  administration 
of  tlie  South  African  Republic.  What  form  of  administration  will  be 
adopted  in  the  new  order  of  things  has  not  yet  been  decided.  There  is  a 
Resident  Commissioner,  with  his  headquarters  at  Bremersdorp. 

The  Paramount  Chief,  Ngwani,  alias  Bunu,  died  in  December,  1899, 
and  the  Queen  Regent  is  at  present  Chief  of  the  Natives.  The  Swaziland 
revenue  is  put  at  32,000/.,  and  the  expenditure  at  80,000/. 

Resident  Commisaionei: — Mr.  Mooney. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference. 

Treaty  (Sand  River)  of  1852 ;  Conventions  of  1881  and  1884  ;  Correapondence  on  tlie 
Aflairs  of  South  Afdca  (Annexation  of  the  Transvaal,  Ac),  1876-77 ;  Further  Correspond; 
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WEST  AFBICAN  COLONIES. 

These  are  four  in   number,  all   Crown  colonies:   Gold  Coast,  Lagou, 
Gambia,  and  Sierra  Leone. 

Gold  Coast. 

The  Gold  Coast  stretches  for  350  miles  along  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  between 
the  French  Ivory  Coast  and  German  Togoland.  Oovemor,  Major  Sir  Matthew 
Nathan,  R.E.,  K.C.M  G.  (8,500^.)-  There  are  an  Executive  and  Legislative 
Council,  both  nominated,  with  three  unofficial  members  in  latter.  The  area 
of  the  Colony,  including  Ashantiland,  is  about,  71,300  square  miles ; 
population  in  1901,  1,486, 433 j  the  European  population  numbered  646. 
Chief  towns:  Accra,  14,842;  Elmina,  3,978;  Cape  Coast  Castle,  28,948; 
Ewitta,  Saltpond,  Winneba,  Axim,  and  Akuse.  There  are  7  Government 
elementary  schools,  and  128  assisted  schools  which  are  under  the  control  of 
the  various  religious  bodies,  the  Basel,  Wesleyan,  Roman  Catholic  and 
Bremen  Missions ;  attendance,  1901,  12,018  scholars ;  Government  contri- 
buted in  1901,  8,7062.  In  1902  the  savings  bank  had  349  depositors  with 
4,460/.  to  their  credit.  In  1901,  the  2  battalions  of  the  Gold  Coast  regiment  of 
the  West  Africa  frontier  force  (formerly  constabulary)  at  Kumasi  and 
Gambs^  contained  49  officers  and  l,9d2  men,  costing  (for  the  year)  73,4872. 
The  volunteer  force  contained  268  men  ;  the  police,  534.  There  were  in  the 
year,  3,280  criminal  convictions.  Staple  products  and  exports,  palm  oil, 
palm  kernels,  and  india-rubber ;  the  export  of  valuable  native  woods  is 
increasing.  The  botanical  station  at  Aburi  aids  in  the  plantation  of  cocoa- 
nut  trees,  cocoa,  coffee,  cotton,  &c. 

In  the  Colony  and  in  Ashanti  gold  is  found  in  quartz,  in  banket,  and  in 
alluvium.  In  the  Tarkwa  rerion  there  are  deposits  in  banket  formation  for 
the  working  of  which,  under  the  Concessions  Ordinance  of  August,  1901,  2,825 
concessions  were  filed.  A  government  railway  has  been  constructed  from 
Sekondi  on  the  coast  to  Obnassi  (126  miles),  and  will  be  continued  to 
Kamafli,  a  total  length  of  180  miles.  At  Sekondi  piers  and  jetties  and 
stores  are  being  built  in  anticipation  of  important  traffic.  Roads  are  being 
extended  and  new  roads  made,  the  estimated  expenditure  for  this  purpose 
in  1902  having  been  17,800^.  There  are  in  the  Colony  716  miles  of 
telegraph  line,  and  28  miles  of  telephone  line  ;  telegrams  in  1901,  199,424. 

After  military  operations  against  King  Prompeh,  Ashanti  was  placed 
under  British  protection,  August  27,  1896,  and  a  British  Resident  was  ap- 
pointed to  Kumasi.  King  Piempeh  and  his  household  are  now  in  exile  in 
the  Seychelles.  Under  orders  in  Council  of  September  26,  1901,  the  country 
was  definitely  annexed  by  Great  Britain,  the  Governor  of  the  Gold  Coast  being 
appointed  Governor  of  Ashanti,  though  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  Gold 
CcAst  will  not  apply  to  the  annexed  territory.  At  the  same  time  the  Northern 
Territories  lying  to  the  north  of  the  parallel  of  8°  N.  lat,  bounded  on  the 
west  and  north  by  the  German  possessions  and  on  the  east  by  the  French 
possessions,  were  also  annexed.  In  that  region  the  Anglo-German  boundary, 
as  determined  by  the  convention  of  November  14,  1899,  is  the  river  Daka 
as  far  as  9^  N.  lat,  whence  it  continues  northwards  in  such  a  course  that 
Gambaga  and  the  territories  of  Mamprusi  fall  to  Great  Britain,  and  Yendi 
and  the  territories  of  Chakosi  to  Germany.  The  delimitation  is  being  carried 
outw  The  Territories  are  administered  under  the  Governor,  by  a  Commissioner 
and  Commandant  with  his  head-quarters  at  Gambaga.  On  the  basis  of  a 
partial  census  taken  in  1901  the  population  of  the  region  to  the  north  of 
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Kiutampo  (fariously  estimated  at  from  38,000  to  60,000  square  miles)  is  jmt 
at  317,964.  The  revenue  (1901)  was  chiefly  derived  from  caravan  taxes 
(3,7162.)  and  a  maintenance  tax  (1,0182.)  now  discontinued,  the  total  amount 
being  7,4152.  For  1902  the  estimated  revenue  is  8,0002.  and  expenditure 
52,3822.  The  troops  consist  of  a  battery,  and  a  battalion  of  the  gold  coast 
regiment  of  the  West  African  frontier  force,  raised  from  local  tribes,  604 
recruits  having  been  enrolled  in  three  years.  Good  permanent  roads  are  being 
made  and  there  are  projects  for  making  the  Volta  nvers  navigable  for  light 
steamers.  A  silver  currency  has  been  introduced  with  good  results,  but  for 
small  purchases  cowries  are  still  used.  The  Northern  Territories  are  quite 
undeveloped,  but  are  capable  of  producing  various  agricultural  crops  (cereals, 
indigo,  tobacco),  and  are  said  to  contain  wide  auriferous  areas. 

Com7nis8umer  and-CommandarU  of  the  NorthemTerrUoriesofth^  Gold  Coa»t, 
— Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  H.  Morris,  D.S.O. 


Lagos. 

The  Lagos  Territory  as  constituted  under  an  Order  in  Council  of  July  24, 
1901,  consists  of  the  Colony  proper  and  the  Protectorate.  The  former  com- 
prises Lagos  Island  and  about  140  miles  of  coast  lying  between  Dahomey  and 
Southern  Nigeria  ;  the  latter  extends  northwards  over  Yoruba  to  the  confines 
of  the  French  possessions  on  the  Middle  Niger  within  the  boundaries  defined 
by  Order  in  Council  of  December  27,  1899.  ChvemoTf  Sir  William  MacGregor, 
M.D.,  K.C.M.G,,  C.B.  (3,5002.).  There  are  Executive  and  Legislative 
Councils,  the  latter  consisting  of  10  members,  5  official  and  5  unofficial. 
For  provincial  government  steps  are  being  taken  to  confer  legal  authority  on 
chiefs  and  Councils. 

The  area  of  the  Colony  proper  is  3,460  square  miles ;  that  of  the  Pro- 
tectomte  is  25,450  square  miles.  On  the  total  area  of  28,910  square  miles  the 
estimated  population  in  1901  was  about  1,500,000.  The  number  of  resident 
Europeans  being  308.  Lagos  town  and  suburbs  had  41,847  inhabitants  of 
whom  233  were  European.  Of  the  native  inhabitants,  10,636  were  returned 
as  Christian  ;  22,080  Mohammedan  ;  and  9,131  Pagan.  In  1900  the  deaths  in 
the  Colony  were  in  the  proportion  of  47*3  per  1,000  living;  of  Europeans, 
about  1  in  10.  Of  the  whole  population  of  the  Lagos  Territory,  3,479  (or  1 
in  500)  could  read  and  write  ;  673  could  read  English  ;  and  5,058  (1  in  300) 
could  speak  English.  In  the  Colony  in  1899  there  were  41  schools  with 
3,929  pupils,  the  average  attendance  being  2,975.  The  grants  for  the  year 
1900  amounted  to  1,5622.  The  schools  mostly  belong  to  missionary  societies, 
Anglican,  Wesleyan,  and  Roman  Catholic.  The  Government  Mahometan 
and  Pagan  schools  had  207  pupils.  In  many  schools  industrial  training  is 
given. 

The  military  force  consists  of  827  men  with  21  European  officers.  There 
is  also  a  semi-military  force  of  native  police.  In  1899,  546  persons  were  con- 
victed of  crime. 

The  chief  agricultural  crops  are  maize,  yams,  cassava,  plantains,  earth- 
nuts,  and  fruits ;  other  products  being  palm  oil  and  kemals,  ivory,  gam 
copal,  rubber,  cotton,  cocoa  and  coffee.  The  Lagos  savings  bank  had  on 
December  31,  1900,  1,173  depositors  with  16,1172.  to  their  credit.  The  Bank 
of  British  West  Africa  is  established  at  Lagos. 

In  1899,  68,669  letters  and  1,173  parcels  passed  through  the  post-office. 
Government  telegraph  lines  to  Jebba  and  Wushishi  on  the  Niger,  and  17  miles 
of  telephone  line  are  in  operation,  and  a  cable  connects  with  England.     The 
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railway  from  Lagos  to  Ibadan  (122  iniles^)i  with  a  brancb(3  miles)  to  Abeokuta, 
has  been  working  since  2iarch,  1901.  There  is  a  tramway  from  the  sea  to  the 
Lagos  railway  station.  Routes  for  other  railways  have  been  surveyed,  and 
there  is  a  project  to  construct  a  line  to  the  Niger  and  into  Northern  Nige  ria. 

Oambia. 

Gambia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gambia,  formerly  formed  part  of  the 
West  African  Settlements,  but  in  December  1888  was  erected  into  a  seperate 
colony.  Governor  J  Sir  G.  C.  Denton,  K.C.M.G.  (1,500^,  and  alUowances 
6001.).  Executive  and  Legislative  Council  nominated.  Area  of  colony 
proper,  69  square  miles ;  population  (1901),  13,456,  including  198  whites,  7,707 
Mohammedans,  5,340  Christians  (Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics),  2,209 
pagans.  The  population  consisted  of  7,383  males  and  6,073  females.  In 
the  Protectorate  (area,  4,500  square  miles)  the  population  was  returned  at 
76,948  (36,652  males  and  40,396  females).  For  the  Colony  and  Protectorate 
the  population  was  thus  90,404.  In  the  Colony  there  are  6  government  aided 
school^  with  1,002  pupils  enrolled;  Government  grant,  proportionate  to 
results  (1902),  488^.  There  b  an  armed  police  force  of  100  men,  and  a  company 
of  th6  West  African  Frontier  force  of  120  men.  In  1901,  there  were  7  con- 
victions of  serious  crime  and  260  police  court  convictions.  Chief  town,  Bathnrst, 
on  the  island  of  St.  Mary,  8,807  inhabitants.  Chief  products  and  exports  : 
ground  nuts,  hides,  bees-wax,  rice,  cotton,  com,  india-rubber.  The  trade  is 
mostly  with  or  through  the  adjoining  French  colony.  Bathurst  is  connected 
with  St.  Vincent  (Cape  de  Verde)  and  with  Sierre  Leone  by  cable,  but  there  are 
no  local  tele^phs  or  railways.  There  is  about  a  mile  of  telephone  line  con- 
necting the  Government  offices  at  Bathurst.  A  tramway  is  in  contemplation. 
The  Gambia  savings  bank  has  238  depositors  and  deposits  amounting  to 
5,019/.  In  June,  1901,  an  agreement  was  made  with  the  local  chief  for 
the  administration  of  the  Fula  Dugu  district  by  the  British,  both  banks  of 
the  Gambia  being  now  under  direct  British  control  up  to  the  Anglo-French 
boundary. 

SiEBRA  Leone. 

Sierra  Leone  lies  between  French  Guinea  on  the  north  and  the  Republic  of 
Liberia  on  the  south.  Governor,  Sir  Charles  Anthony  King- Harman,  K.  C. M. G. 
(2,500/.) ;  assisted  by  Executive  and  Legislative  Councils,  nominated* 
Sierra  Leone  proper  consists  of  the  peninsula  about  26  miles  long,  and  12 
miles  broad,  with  an  area  of  about  300  square  miles,  terminating  in  Cape 
Sierra  Leone.  The  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  extends  from  the  Scarcies  River  on 
the  north,  to  the  border  of  Liberia  in  the  south,  180  miles.  It  extends  inland 
to  a  distance  varying  from  S  to  20  miles  and  includes  the  Isles  de  Los,  Yel- 
laboi  and  other  islands  towards  the  north,  as  well  as  Sherbro  and  several 
smaller  islands  to  the  south.  Area  about  4,000  square  miles  ;  population 
(census,  1961),  76,655,  of  whom  444  are  whites.  Protestants,  40,790; 
Catholics,  571  ;  Mohammedans,  7,396  ;  the  rest  pagans.  The  birth-rate 
(1901)  is  17*67  per  thousand,  and  the  death-rate  23*46  ;  infant  mortality  is 
very  high.  The  Christian  schools  are  all  denominational,  belonging  to  6 
missionary  societies.  In  1901  there  were  77  primary  schools  with  8,060 
enrolled  pupils  and  an  average  attendance  of  5,764.  Their  total  expenditure 
was  4,565/.,  and  their  grant-in-aid  1,459/.  There  were  3  secondary  schools 
for  boys  with  464  pupils,  and  3  for  girls  with  343  pupils.  A  technical  school 
begun  in  1896  has  proved  successful.  Furah  Bay  College  is  affiliated  to  the 
University  of  Durham,  and  is  approved  as  a  traiuing  school  for  teachers. 
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Under  the  Government  department  of  Mohammedan  Education,  4  schools 
are  at  work  in  Freetown,  taught,  for  the  present,  by  Christian  teachers. 
Chief  town,  Freetown,  34, 463  inhabitants— headquarters  of  H.M.'s  forces  in 
West  Africa,  800  men  of  the  West  India  Regiment,  and  a  West  African  Regi- 
ment raised  in  1898,  besides  en^eers  and  artillery.  The  battalion  of  the 
West  African  frontier  force  contains  630  men  ;  the  civil  police  contains  267 
men.  Freetown,  the  ^rreatest  seaport  in  West  Africa,  is  a  second-class 
Imperial  coaling  station,  with  an  excellent  harbour  fortified  with  several 
batteries  of  heavy  guns.  There  is  a  Supreme  Court,  and  police  and  petty  debt 
courts  in  each  district ;  in  1901,  2,556  persons  were  summarily  convicted. 
At  Freetown  there  is  a  botanical  garden,  and  at  Songotown  an  experimental 
farm  for  instruction  of  the  natives,  the  distribution  of  seedlings  (eucalyptus, 
landolphia,  &c.),  and  experimental  cultivation  of  plants  (cinnamon,  cocoa, 
fibre  plants,  and  rubber  trees).  At  Songotown  there  is  also  a  Government 
cattle  station.  Chief  products  and  exports  :  palm  oil  and  kernels,  benni 
seed,  ground  nuts,  kola  nuts,  india-rubber,  copal,  hides.  There  are  many 
native  skilled  workers  in  gold  and  silver.  Government  savings  banks  with 
48,904Z.  to  the  credit  of  4,116  depositors  in  1901.  There  are  good  roads, 
and  much  traffic  on  the  many  lagoons  and  canals.  A  government  light 
railway  is  open  from  Freetown  to  Songotown,  32  miles,  and  across  the 
Ribbi  river  to  Rotifunk,  23  miles ;  the  extension  to  Bo  has  been  begun. 
The  length  of  line  open  is  75}  miles.  Further  railway  and  port  works  are 
projected  for  which  a  loan  of  1,338,000/  will  be  required.  In  1901,  561,017 
letters  were  posted  in  the  colony ;  39, 505  registered  articles  were  dealt 
with;  money  order  transactions  amounted  to  40,640/.,  and  10,875  parcels 
were  forwarded.  There  are  76  miles  of  telegraph  line.  There  is  a  telephone 
system  in  Freetown. 

The  Protectorate  extends  inland  about  180  miles,  being  bounded  by 
the  line  demarcated  by  the  Anglo-French  and  Anglo-Liberian  Boundary 
Commissions.  It  has  an  area  of  about  30,000  square  miles,  and  a 
population  roughly  estimated  at  about  1,000,000.  The  protectorate  was 
proclaimed  August  21,  1896,  and  the  whole  territory  has  been  divided  into 
5  districts  each  of  which  is  placed  under  a  European  commissioner. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  four  colonies ; — 


Revenae                    |       1897 

1898 

£ 

196,444 

258,821 

117,682 

46,718 

1899 

£ 

192,792 

322,796 

168,381 

46,840 

1900 

1901       , 

Lagos      .... 
Gold  Coast      . 
Sierra  Leone  . 
Gambia  .... 

Totel     .        .    •    . 

177,421 

237,857 

106,008 

89,415 

211,467 

833,283 

168,668 

49,161 

£        1 

275,022 

471,193  i 

186,908 

43,726 

560,701    619,665 

730,809  ]  762,579  j  976,849 

In  addition  to  these  revenues,  Lagos  received  a  Parliamentary  grant  of 
10,000/.  for  telegraph  construction  in  1898  ;  the  Gold  Coast  received  a 
Parliamentary  grant  of  45,000/.  in  1898,  100,000/.  in  1899,  252,800/.  in 
1900,  and  222,700/.  in  1901,  in  aid  of  operations  in  the  Northern  Territories. 

Leading  item  of  revenue  (1901)  :  Customs,  Lagos,  233,049/.  ;  Gold  Coast, 
350,917/.  ;  Sierra  Leone,  104,930/.  ;  Gambia,  33,168/. 
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Expenditure 

1897 

182,669 

406,870 

111,667 

27,069 

1898      ,       1899 
£.                    £. 

203,808    223,289 

377,976  ;  809,668 

121,112    146,088 

29,035      30,406 

1900 

1901 

£ 

i.36,495 

472,680 

178.467 

48,518 

^dCoMt      ! 
Sierra  Leone  . 
Gambia  .... 

£ 

187,125 

515,657 

156,421 

29,818 

Total     . 

727,765 

781,926  1  708,440 

889,021 

930,000 

Tlie  expenditure  of'the  Gold  Coast  included  in  1897,  151,614Z.;  in  1898, 
121,022/.;  in  1900,  243,-453;.;  in  1901,  139,9482.  on  account  of  military 
expeditions  into  the  interior. 

The  outstanding  debt  of  Lagos  on  [March  81,  1902,  amounted  to 
1,066,124/.     That  of  Sierra  I^one  amounted  (1902)  to  457,666/. 


Imports 

1897 

1898 

£ 

908,351 

1,096,864 

606,349 

246,092 

1899        I       1900 

1901 

Lagos      . 

Gold  Coast       .        . 
Sierra  Leone    . 
Gambia   . 

Total. 

770,611 

907,670 

'  457,389 

176,328 

£ 

966,595 

1,314,922 

689,806 

240,907 

£ 

880,470 

1,289,843 

558,271 

277,659 

787,286 

1,795,187 

648,286 

252,647 

2,311,858 

2,866,656 

3,212,130 

2,955,743 

3,388,405 

The  chief  imports  (1901)  of  Lagos  were  :  cotton  goods,  327,117/. ;  spirits, 
60.560/.;  tobacco,  18,983/.  Gold  Coast :  cottons,  342,881/.;  spirits,  160,156/.  ; 
tobacco.  34,017/.  Sierra  Leone*:  cottons,  138,141/.  ;  tobacco,  20,277/.;  spirits, 
47,584/.    Gambia:  cotton  goods,  44,262/.  ;    spirits,  4,531/.;  tobacco,  6,505/. 


Exports 


Lagos 
Gold  Coast 
Sierra  Leone 
Gambia  . 

Total. 


1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

810,976 
867,798 
400,748 
165,894 

£ 
882,829 
992,998 
290,991 
247,832 

£ 

915,934 

1,111,738 

886,011 

241,936 

£ 
885,112 
885,446 
362,471 
281,976 

£ 

909,232 
569.733 
304,010 
288,667 

2,285,410 

2,414,150  2,606,619 

2,416,005 

2,006,642 

Chief  exports  (1901)  from  Lagos:  palm  kernels,  510,918/.;  palm-oil, 
207,468/.;  rubber,  14,749/.  Gold  Coast:  rubber,  104,080/.;  palm-oil, 
178,174/.  ;  palm  kernels,  89,794/.  ;  gold  dust,  22,187/.  ;  kola  nuts, 
35,024/.  Sierra  Leone:  palm  kernels,  161,749/.;  rubber,  9,203/.;  kola 
nuts,  61,806/.     Gambia :    ground  nuts,  172,405/.  ;  rubber,  8,963/. 

TIm  recorded  values  and  quantities  are,  in  general,  those  disclosed  by  invoices  and 
declarations,  but  spirits  are  gauged  and  measured.  At  Gambia  and  Gold  Coast  the  cost 
of  freight,  insurance,  and  packages  is  added  to  the  invoice  value  of  imports,  and  the  cost 
of  packages  is  added  to  the  declared  value  of  exports.  The  imports  into  Gambia.are  only 
those  for  eonsumptioD.  The  countries  of  origin  and  destination  are  those  shown  by  the 
shipping  documents.       *  ^^  , 
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According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  the  total  imports  into  the 
United  Kingdom  in  2  years  from  the  West  African  colonies  and  the  exports 
of  British  produce  and  manufactures  to  these  colonies  were  as  follows : — 


Exports  from  U.K. 


Colonies 

Imports  into  U.K. 

1900                1001 

Lagos 

Gold  Coast      . 
Sierra  Leoue   . 
Gambia  . 

£ 

367,631 

621,045 

138,258 

22,372 

264,257 

373,168 

127,909 

24,624 

1900 


1901 


Total 


1,149,306 


$30,166 

576,456 

282,568 

77,798 


£ 

473,447 

855,438 

808,719 

68,294 


I 


1,466,988  11,695,898 


Tonnage  of  all  the  vessels  entered  and  cleared  in  foreign  tradeat  the 
West  African  Colonies,  and  of  British  vessels  entered  and  cleared,  for  five 
years : — 


- 

1897       1       1898 

1899* 

1900 

1 

1901        1 

9  ' 
H 

1 

G^rCoast       ! 
Sierra  Leone    . 
.  Gambia    . 

Total 

718,303      822,378 
1,158,027  1,122,016 
1,084,745  1,110,228 

258,898  1    328,145 

968,828 
1,250,410 
1,181,748 

284,635 

1,070,623  i    975,446  | 

1,414,764  '1,416,865  1 

1,290,933  1,249,808  , 

261,269      286,071  j 

3,219,473  3,382,767 

3-,685,621 

4,087,489  j3,927,180  \ 

1 

a 

j   ^  Coait      '. 
1   Sierra  Leone    . 
V  Gambia  . 

Total      . 

604,725  1    506,929 
714,814      695,607 
835,538  1    864,352 
164,939  1    225,385 

696,412 
824,486 
919,771 
210.690 

830,132 
976,668 
994,328 
198,099 

771,648  = 

954,109 

1,028,941  ; 

220,098 

2,320,016  |2,292,273 

2,661,368  2,999,217 

1 

2,974,696 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  West  Coast  of  Africa  squadron  usually  con- 
sists of  about  sixteen  vessels  under  a  rear-admiral. 

The  currency,  weights,  and  measures  are  the  same  as  those  used  in  Great 
Britain. 

Books  of  Reference. 

The  Annual  Blue  Books  of  the  yarioos  Colonies,  and  Reports  thereon. 

Reports  on  Distorbances  in  the  various  Colonies. 

The  Colonial  Office  List    Annual. 

Statistical  Abstract  for  the  Colonies.     Annual. 

Alldrulgt  (T.  J.),  The  Sherbro  and  its  Hinterland.    London,  1901. 

Armitagt  (C.  H.)  and  Montaro  (A.  F.),  The  Ashanti  Campaign  of  1900.    London,  1901. 

BanbvTji  (O.  A.  L.),  Sierre  Leone ;  or.  The  White  Man's  Grave.    8.    London,  1888. 

Bljiden.  (B.  W.),  Christianity,  Islam,  and  the  Negro  Race.    8.    London,  1889. 

Barrow  (A.  H.),  Fifty  Years  in  Western  Africa.    London,  1900. 

Biu  (H.  C.  J).  The  Relief  of  Knmasi.    London,  1901. 

Bo}fU  (F.),  Through  Fanteeland  and  Cooinassie.    8.    London,  1S74. 

Crookt  (J.  J.),  A  Short  History  of  Sierra  Leone.    Dublin,  1901. 
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EWb  (A.  B.),  West  African  Skecches.  8.  London,  1681.  History  of  the  Gold  Cotat  of 
West  Africa.  8.  Loudou,  1893.  The  Toniba-speaking  Peoples  of  the  Slave  Coast.  8.  Loudon, 
ISM.  The  Ewe-speaking  Peoples  ofthe  Slave  Coast.  8.  London,  1890.  The  Tshi-speaking 
Peoples  of  the  Gold  Coast.    8.    London,  18S7.    West  AfHcan  Islands.    8.    London,  1886. 

Ferryman  (A.  F.  Mockler),  Imperial  AfHca.    Vol.  I.    London,  1808. 

fyreeman  (H.  A),  Travel  and  Life  in  Ashanti  and  Jaman.    London,  1898. 

Gtvrgt  (C),  The  Rise  of  British  West  Aft-ica.    London,  1902. 

Hodg*<m  (Lady),  The  Siege  of  Kainasi.    London,  1901. 

Ingham  (Bishop  B.  G.),  Sierre  Leone  after  a  Hundred  Tears.    8.    London,  1894. 

John$ton  (Sir  Harry),  The  Colonisation  of  Africa.    Cambridge,  1899. 

Kemp  (D.),  Nine  Tears  on  the  Gold  Coast.    London,  1898. 

KingiUy  (Mary  H.),  Travels  in  West  Africa.  London,  1897.— West  Afirican  8tadie«. 
2nd  ed.    London,  1901  —The  Story  of  West  AfHca  London,  1899. 

Knu^ford  (Viscountess),  Life  and  Letters  of  Zachary  Macaulay.    London,  1900. 

Luca»  (C.  P.),  Historical  Geography  of  the  British  Colonies.   Vol.  III.    8.    London,  1896. 

MaeDonald  (G.),  The  Gold  Coast  Past  and  Present.    London,  1898. 

Morel  (E.  D.X  Affairs  of  West  Africa.    London,  1902. 

Mutgrave  (G.  C),  To  Kumassi  with  Scott.    London,  1896. 

Ortro*  (P.  Van),  (Tonventions  Internationales  concemant  I'Afriqne.    Bmssels,  1898« 

Pierton  (A.  T.),  Seven  Years  in  Sierra  Leone,    London,  1897. 

PooU  (T.  B.),  Life,  Scenery  and  Customs  in  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Gambia.    2  vols, 
London,  1850. 

PoweU  (R.  S.  Baden),  The  Downfall  of  Prempeh.    New  ed.    London,  1900. 

RHnAorfifi.  O,  History  of  the  Gold  Coast  and  Ashante.    Basel,  1895. 

aihthorpt  (A.  B.  C),  History  of  Sierra  Leone.  12.  London,  1881.— Geography  of  Sierra 
Leone.    12.    London,  1381. 

8Uiner{V.\  Dark  and  Stormy  Days  at  Eumasi,  190O.    London,  1901. 

Wallack  (H.),  West  African  Manual  (chiefly  mining).  2ad  ed.    London,  1900. 

Znluland.     See  Natal. 


AMERICA. 


Antigua,  Bahamas,  Barbados.    See  West  Indies. 


BEBMUDAS. 

(Towmor.— Lieut -General  Sir  H.  Le  G.  Geary,  K.C.B.  (2,946^),  assisted 
by  an  Executive  Council  of  6  members  appointed  by  the  (3rown,  a  Legis- 
lative (Council  of  9  members,  also  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  a  repre- 
sentative House  of  Assembly  of  36  members  ;  1,124  electors. 

A  Colony,  with  representative  government,  consisting  of  a  group  of  860 
small  islands  (18  to  20  inhabited),  680  mUes  east  of  North  Carolina,  and 
677  miles  from  New  York,  noted  for  their  climate  and  scenery  ;  favourite 
winter  resort  for  Americans. 

Area,  20  square  miles  (12,000  acres,  4,000  under  cultivation).  Popula- 
tion in  1901,  17,685  (including  6,383  whites) ;  11.636  belong  to  Church  of 
England  (census  1901).  In  1901  706  births  (109  illegitimate).  175  marriages, 
452  deaths.  Education:  58  schools,  25  of  the  schools,  with  1,380  pupils, 
receiving  Government  grants,  1,203^.  annually.  In  1901  217  persons 
aummarily  convicted,    and  10  sentenced  by  superior   court.       Chief    town 
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Hamilton,  2,246  population.  Average  strength  of  Imperial  forces,  3,243. 
Bermuda  is  an  important  naval  base  on  the  North  America  and  West  India 
Station,  with  dockyard,  victualling  establishment,  &c. 


Revenue 
Expenditure 


1897 


1899 


1900 


£ 
35,965 
35,704 


£ 
38,923 
39,102 


£ 
39,955 
39,243 


£ 
40,124 
47,532 


1901 

£ 
51,436 
38,640 


For  1902-3  the  estimated  revenue  is  46,119^.,  and  expenditure  59,542Z. 
Chief  source,  of  revenue:  customs,  39,253^.  in  1901.  Chief  items  of 
expenditure :  salaries,  public  works,  ecclesiastical,  education.  Contribution 
by  Home  Government,  2,200Z.     Public  debt  (1901),  49,200^ 

Savings  bank  deposits,  38,023/. 


Exports  . 
Imports . 


1897 

1898 

1899 

127,703 
323,148 

£ 
113,903 
851,274 

£ 
119,151 
394,388 

1900 


£ 

93,769 

397,136 


1901 


£    ■ 
98,479 
500,716 


Imports  from  Great  Britain,  according  to  the  Colonial  Blue  Book,  in 
1901,  142,911Z.,  and  exports  to  the  same,  8,383/.  The  imports  given  are 
exclusive  of  Government  stores  (243,716/.  in  1901). 

Food  supplies  are  mostly  imported  from  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  nearly  all  the  export  produce  of  Bermuda  goes  to  those  two  countries.  In 
1901  onions  exported,  48,597/.  ;  lily  bulbs,  7,634/.  ;  potatoes,  26,224/. 

The  registered  shipping  consisted  (1901)  of  2  steam  vessels  of  64  tons 
net,  and  24  sailing  vessels  of  6,930  tons  net ;  total  net  tonnage,  6,994. 

In  1901  the  total  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  was  932,253,  of 
which  709,795  were  British.  There  are  167  miles  of  telegraph  wire  under  the 
control  of  the  military,  and  15  of  cable.  There  is  also  a  private  telephone 
company,  which  has  about  240  subscribers  and  upwards  of  700  miles  of  wire 
in  line.  A  telegraph  cable  connects  the  islands  with  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  another  connects  with  Turks  Island  and  Jamaica. 

There  are  two  private  banks  in  the  Island.  Bills  of  exchange  issued  by 
the  Treasury  Chest  Office  in  the  Colony  form  the  basis  of  exchange  with  the 
outside  world. 

The  currency,  weights,  and  measures  are  British,  but  silver  coin  is  legal 
tender  to  any  amount.  There  is  no  paper  money  in  circulation,  except  some 
Bank  of  England  notes. 

References:  Bermuda  in  Colonial  Reports.    Annual.  London. 

Heilrrin  (A.)»  Bermnda  Islands.    &    Philadelphia,  1889. 

Newton  (If  argaret),  Qlimpscs  of  Life  In  Bermuda  and  the  Tropics.    London,  1897. 
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CANADA. 

(Dominion  op  Canada.) 
Constitution  and  Ooyemment. 

As  originally  constituted  the  Dominion  of  Canada  was  com* 
posed  of  the  Provinces  of  Canada — Upper  and  Lower — Nova 
Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick.  They  were  united  under  the  pro- 
visions of  an  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  passed  in  March 
1867,  known  as  *The  British  North  America  Act  1867,*  which 
came  into  operation  on  the  1st  July,  1867,  by  royal  proclamation. 
The  Act  provides  that  the  Constitution  of  the  Dominion  shall  be 
'  ^Tfiilflj  in  principle  to  that  of  the  United  Kingdom ; '  that  the 
executive  authority  shall  be  vested  in  the  Sovereign  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  carried  on  in  her  name  by  a  Governor- 
General  and  Privy  Council ;  and  that  the  legislative  power  shall 
be  exercised  by  a  Parliament  of  two  Houses,  called  the  *  Senate  ' 
and  the  *  House  of  Commons.'  Provision  was  made  in  the  Act 
for  the  admission  of  British  Columbia,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
the  North-West  Territories,  and  Newfoundland  into  the  Do- 
minion; Newfoundland  alone  has  not  availed  itself  of  such 
provision.  In  1869  the  extensive  region  known  as  the  North- 
Weet  Territories  was  added  to  the  Dominion  by  purchase  from 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company;  the  province  of  Manitoba  was 
set  apart  out  of  a  portion  of  it,  and  admitted  into  the  con- 
federation on  16th  July,  1870.  On  20th  July,  1871,  the  pro- 
vince of  British  Columbia,  and  on  the  1st  July,  1873,  the  province 
of  Prince  Edward  Island,  respectively  entered  the  confederation. 

The  members  of  the  Senate  of  the  Parliament  of  the  Do- 
minion are  nominated  for  life,  by  summons  of  the  Governor- 
General  under  the  Great  Seal  of  Canada.  By  the  terms  of  the 
Constitution,  there  are  now  81  senators — namely,  24  from  the 
Province  of  Ontario,24  from  Quebec,  10  from  Nova  Scotia,  10  from 
New  Brunswick,  4  from  Manitoba,  3  from  British  Columbia,  4  from 
Prince  Edward  Island,  and  2  from  the  Territories.  Each  senator 
must  be  30  years  of  age,  a  born  or  naturalised  subject,  and  must 
reside  in,  and  be  possessed  of  property,  real  or  personal,  of  the  value 
of  4,000  dollars,  within  the  province  for  which  he  is  appointed.  The 
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House  of  Commons  of  the  Dominion  is  elected  by  the  people,  for 
five  years,  unless  sooner  dissolved,  at  the  rate  at  present  of  one 
representative  for  every  22,688,  the  arrangement  being  that  the 
province  of  Quebec  shall  always  have  65  members,  and  the 
other  provinces  proportionally,  according  to  their  populations  at 
each  decennial  census.  On  the  basis  of  the  census  of  the 
Dominion  taken  in  April  1891,  and  in  accordance  with  a 
redistribution  bill  passed  in  1892,  the  House  of  Commons 
consists  of  213  members — 92  for  Ontario,  65  for  Quebec,  20  for 
Nova  Scotia,  14  for  New  Brunswick,  7  for  Manitoba,  6  for 
British  Columbia,  5  for  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  4  for  the 
North- West  Territories. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  elected  by  con- 
stituencies, the  electors  of  which  are  supplied  by  franchises  under 
the  control  of  the  several  provincial  assemblies,  an  Act  having 
been  passed  to  that  effect  in  the  session  of  1898.  The  qualifica- 
tions for  voting  at  provincial  elections  vary  in  the  several 
provinces.     Voting  is  by  ballot. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  a  salary  of  4,000 
dollars  per  annum,  and  each  member  an  allowance  of  10  dollars 
per  diem,  up  to  the  end  of  30  days,  and  for  a  session  lasting 
longer  than  this  period  the  sum  of  1,500  dollars,  with,  in  every 
case,  10  cents  per  mile  for  travelling  expenses.  The  sum  of 
8  dollars  per  diem  is  deducted  for  every  day's  absence  of  a  mem- 
ber, unless  the  same  is  caused  by  iUness.  There  is  the  same 
allowance  for  the  members  of  the  Senate  of  the  Dominion. 

Govemar-GenercU. — The  Right  Honourable  Gilbert  John  Elliot* 
Ectrl  qf  Minto,  born  July  9,  1846 ;  succeeded  to  the  peerage 
March  17,  1891;  Military  Secretary  to  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe,  Governor-General  of  Canada,  1883-85  ;  Chief  of  Staff 
to  General  Middleton  in  the  Canadian  North- West,  1885  ; 
assumed  office,  November,  1898. 

The  Goyernor-Qeneral  has  a  sala^  of  10,0002«  per  annum.  He  is  assisted 
in  his  functions,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1867,  by  a  Council,  com- 
posed of  14  heads  of  departments. 

King* 8  Privy  Council, — The  present  Council  consists  of  the  following 
members : — 

1.  Premier  and  President  of  the  Council. — Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier, 
O.C.M.G.,  K.C.,  bom  at  St.  Lin,  in  L'Assomption  County,  Province  of 
Quebec,  1841 ;  entered  Parliament  1874  ;  Minister  of  Inland  Revenue  1877  ; 
Premier  July  13,  1896. 

2.  Secretary  of  SUte.— Hon.  R.  W.  SeoU,  Senator. 

3.  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce. — Rt  Hon.  Sir  R.  J.  Cartwrigki^ 
G.C.M.G. 

4.  Minister  of  Justice  and  Attorney-General. — Hon.  Cliarles  FHqnUrick, 
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5.  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries. — Hon.  R.  Prefonlainc. 

6.  Ministerof  Railways  and  Canals.— Hon.  A.  G.  Blair. 

7.  Ministerof  Militia  and  Defence.— Hon.  Sir  F.  W.  Bordtn,  K.C.M.G. 

8.  Minister  of  Finance. — Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding. 

9.  Postmaster-General.— Hon.  Sir  William  Mulock,  K.C.M.G. 

10.  Minister  of  Agriculture. — Hon.  Sydney  A.  Fisher, 

11.  Ministerof  Public  Works.— Hon.  J.  Sutherland, 

12.  Minister  of  Interior. — Hon.  Clifford  Sifton. 

13.  Minister  of  Customs. — Hon.  Wm.  Paterson, 

14.  Minister  of  Inland  Revenue. — Hon.  Michel  E.  Bemicr. 
Without  portfolio :  Hon.  W.  Templejnany  Senator. 

Each  of  the  ministers  has  a  salary,  fixed  by  statute,  of  7,000  dollars,  or 
l,A0Ol.  a  year,  with  the  exception  of  the  recognised  Prime  Minister,  who  has 
8,000  dollars,  or  1,600/.  The  body  of  ministers  is  officially  known  as  the 
•  King's  Privy  Council  of  Canada.' 


Provincial  Government. 

The  seven  provinces  forming  the  Dominion  have  each  a  separate  parlia- 
ment and  administration,  with  a  Lieutenant-Governor  at  the  head  of  the 
execntive.  They  have  full  powers  to  regulate  their  own  local  affairs  and 
dispose  of  their  revenues,  provided  only  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  action 
and  policy  of  the  central  administration.  The  Lieutenant-Governors  are 
appointed  by  the  Governor-General.  Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia  have  each  two 
Coambers  (a  Legislative  Council  and  a  Le^slative  Assembly)  and  a  respon- 
sible Ministry.  In  New  Brunswick,  Ontario,  Manitoba,  British  Columbia,  and 
Prince  Ecihward  Island  there  is  only  one  Chamber  (the  Legislative  Assembly) 
and  a  responsible  Ministry.  The  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Nova 
Sootia  number  21,  and  Quebec  24.  The  membership  of  the  Legislative 
Assemblies  are — Prince  Edward  Island  80,  Nova  Scotia  38,  New  Brunswick 
46,  Quebec  74,  Ontario  98,  Manitoba  40,  British  Columbia  38,  and  the 
North- West  Territories,  31.  The  North- West  Territories  are  presided  over 
by  a  Lieutenant-Governor  and  a  Legislative  Assembly,  and  have  an 
£!xecative  Council  consisting  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  2  members 
elected,  as  such,  by  the  people. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  population  of  Canada  in  the  year  1800  was  estimated  at  240,000  ;  ifc 
has  increased  as  follows  : — 


Year 

1825 
1851 
1861 
1871 


Population 


581,920 
1,842,265 
3,090,561 
3,635,024 


Year 


1881 
1891 
1901 


Population 


4,324,810 
4,833,239 
5,371,315 


The  following  are  the  areas  of  the  provinces,  in  1900,  with  the  population 
at  the  census  of  1901:-  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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Pop. 

Province 

Land  Area 
sq.  miles. 

Water 

Areai 

sq.  uilles. 

Total  Area 
sq.  miles. 

Popula- 
tion, 1901 

persq. 

mile 
(r^nd 
Area) 

1901 

51-63 

Increase 
per  cent. 
1891-01 

Prince.Bdward  Island  i. 

2,000 

50 

2,000 

103,259 

5-84 

NovaScotifti.       .       . 

20,550 

50 

20,600 

•  459,574 

22-31 

2-04 

NewBrnnflwlcki 

28,100 

100 

28,200 

831,120 

11-74 

3-06 

Quebec  i. 

344,450 

2,900 

347,350 

1,648,898 

4-79 

10-77 

Ontarioi. 

219,650 

2,850 

222,000 

2,182,947 

9-94 

8-25 

Manitoba 

64,006 

9,890 

78,956 

255,211 

8-96 

67-34 

British  Columbiai 

882,800 

1,000 

383,800 

178,657 

0-47 

81-98 

Alberta .       . 

99,255 

745 

100,000 

65,876 

Assiniboia      . 

89,840 

1,000 

90,340 

67,885 

Saskatchewan 

108,000 

6,000 

114,000 

25,679 

Keewatin 

498,000 

258.000 

756,000 

8,546 

Athabasca      . 

289,500 

11,800 

251,300 

6,615 

;0-ll 

111-86 

Tukon    .       .      • 

196,800 

2,000 

198,300 

27,219 

Mackenzie     . 

481,200 

82,000 

663,200 

5,216 

Ungava  . 

276,000 

180,000 

456,000 

5,113 

FrankUn  a 

unknown 

unknown 

unknown 

Lakes,  Ac.     . 

~~ 

47,400 

47,400 

— 

/ 

Totels  . 

3,048,711 

605,236 

3,663,946 

5,371,315 

1-75 

1118 

1  The  water  areas  here  assigned  to  Prince  Bdward  Island,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bninswick. 
and  British  Columbia  are  exclusive  of  the  territorial  seas,  that  to  Quebec  is  exclusive  of 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  that  to  Ontario  is  exclusive  of  the  Canadian  portions  of  tho 
great  lakes  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

s  Population  included  in  that  of  Keewatin. 


In  1901  there  were  2,751,708  males  and  2,619,607  females. 

Eighty-six  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  Dominion  consisted,  at  the 
census  of  1891,  of  natives  of  British  North  America.  These  numbered  4, 186, 877, 
of  whom  1,708,702  were  natives  of  Ontario  ;  1,406,514  of  Quebec  ;  423,890 
of  Nova  Scotia;  299,154  of  New  Brunswick  ;  108,017  of  Manitoba  ;  56,851 
of  British  Columbia  ;  102,662  natives  of  Prince  Edward  Island  ;  and  80,097 
of  the  Territories.  Of  those  bom  out  of  the  country  the  most  numerous  at 
the  census  of  1891,  were  476,456  natives  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  18,776  were 
bom  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  making  490,232  British  bom — 80, 91 5  were 
bom  in  the  United  States,  27,752  in  Germany,  9,222  in  Russia,  7,827  in 
Scandinavia,  5,881  in  France,  2,964  in  Italy,  Spiun,  and  Portugal,  9,129  in 
China,  and  13,940  in  other  countries.  English-speaking  persons  numbered 
3,428,265,  and  French-speaking  1,404,974.  According  to  an  official  report 
for  1902,  there  were  108,112  Indians  in  Canada  at  that  date. 

The  boundary  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  Territory  of  Alaska 
in  the  region  about  the  head  of  the  Lynn  Canal  has  never  been  precisely  de- 
termined, and  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Yukon  district  has  given  importance 
to  the  question  of  delimitation.  After  prolonged  negotiations  a  modus  vivendi 
was  reached  on  October  20,  1899,  when  a  provisional  boundary  was  agreed  on 
without  prejudice  to  the  claims  of  either  party,  and  on  January  24,  1903,  a 
treaty  was  signed  for  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  by  a  Commission  of  6 
jurists,  3  to  be  appointed  by  each  side. 

The  census  population  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  tho  Pominion 
was  as  follows  In  1901  :—  ^  , 
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Towns 

Population, 
1901 

Towns 

Population, 
1901 

Montreal . 
Toronto    . 
Qnebec     . 
Ottawa     . 
Hamilton 
Winnipeg 

267,780 
208,040 
68,840 
59,928 
52,634 
42,340 

Halifax    . 

St.  John  .      •  . 

London    . 

Vancouver 
1  Victoria  . 
1  Kingston  . 

40,882 
40,711 
87,981 
26,133 
20,816 
17,961 

There  are  no  vital  statistics  collected  for  the  Dominion ;  it  is  therefore 
impossible  to  say  what  is  the  rate  of  natural  increase  of  the  population. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  declared  settlers  arrived  in 
Canada  during  4  years  : — 


Number  of  Immigrants  arrived  in  Calendar  Years 

Nationality 

From  the  United  States    . 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

9,119 

11,945 

15,500 

17,987 

English    . 
IriS 

9,475 
733 

8,676 
1,337 

8,184 
766 

9,401 
983 

Scotch 

1,400 

747 

1,411 

1,476 

Galicians  . 

6,509 

6,700 

6,593 

4,702 

German    . 

563 

780 

705 

984 

Scandinavian    . 

724 

1,526 

2,380 

1,750 

French  and  Belfjian 

546 

413 

483 

492 

Other  Nationalities  . 

3,832 

12,519 

8,676 

11,424 

Total  .        . 

• 

81,900 

44,543 

44,697 

49,149 

In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1902,  the  total  arrivals  numbered  64,634 
of  which  17,000  were  from  Great  Britain,  24,000  from  the  United  States 
and  the  remainder  from  the  Continent  of  £urope.     The  new  settlers  obtained 
2,250,000  acres  of  free  land. 

A  tax  of  100  dollars  a  head  is  levied  on  all  Chinamen  landing  at  Vancouver. 


Keligion. 

There  is  no  State  Church  in  the  whole  of  British  North  America.  The 
Church  of  England  is  governed  b^  2  archbishops  and  19  bishops,  with  about 
1,000  clergy ;  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  by  1  cardinal,  7  archbishops,  28 
bishops,  and  about  1,500  clergy  ;  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada, 
with  about  1,400  ministers— formed  in  1875  by  the  union  of  two  formerly  dis- 
tinct bodies — ^by  presbyteries,  synods,  and  an  annual  assembly  as  in  the  Scotch 
Church,  with  2, 35&  churches  and  stations.  The  Methodists  have  1,950  and 
the  Baptists  about  500  ministers.  All  these  bodies  have  one  or  more  divinity 
schooh.  The  number  of  members  of  each  religious  creed  in  the  Dominion  was 
as  follows  at  the  census  of  April,  1901  : — 
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Roman  Catholics 
Presbyterians- 
Anglicans 
Methodists 
Baptists 
Lutherans 


2,229,600 
842,442 
680,620 
916,886 
816,477 
92,524 
1  Including  Pagans. 


Congregationalists  . 
Miscellaneous  creeds. 
No  creed  stated 


Total 


.       28,298 
.     206,821 
68,662 » 

5,871,815 


The  following  shows  the  numbers  of  the  leading  denominations  in   the 
several  provinces  according  to  the  census  of  1 901 : — 


Roman 

Church  of' 

Catholic 

England 

390,355 

867,940 

1,429,186 

81,845 

129,578 

66,067 

125,698 

41,767 

85,622 

44,874 

84,227 

40,672 

45,796 

5,976 

88,585 

81,705  1 

Presby- 
terian 


I  Methodist    Baptist  i 


477,388 

666,360 

116,426 

57,952  1 

42,014 

8,480 

106,819  , 

57,490 

88,888 

89,424  1 

85,978 

80,946 

65,810 

49,909 

9,116 

84,176 

25,021 

6,506 

80,750 

18,402 

5,905 

80,987  1 

26,693 

6,002 

Province 

Ontario 
Quebec 
Nova  Scotia 
New  Brunswick 
Manitoba   . 
British  Columbia 
Prince  Edward  Island 
The  Territories    . 


I  Not  including  32,600  Tunkers  and  Mennonites. 

Instruction. 

All  the  provinces  of  the  Dominion  have  one  or  more  universities,  and 
several  colleges  which  prepare  for  university  decrees.  There  are  in  all  about 
16  degree-anting  bodies  in  the  Dominion,  with  about  24  colleges,  includins 
denominational,  medical,  and  other  special  institutions.  From  special  oflScial 
statistics  of  these  institutions  it  may  be  estimated  that  they  are  attended 
by  about  16,000  students,  and  their  total  annual  expenditure  is  upwards  of 
700,000  dollars,  while  the  estimated  value  of  their  endowments,  buildings, 
land,  &c.,  is  over  18,000,000  dollars. 

The  following  table  gives  some  information  respecting  the  public,  high, 
and  superior  schools  in  the  Dominion,  the  pupils  attending  them  and  the 
amount  expended  for  education : — 


Provinces 

Year  Ended 

Schools 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Expendi- 
ture 

Dollars 

Ontario       .... 

Dec.  31,  1900 

6,207 

10,067 

486,743 

4,687,083 

Quebec 
Nora  Bcotia 

June  30, 1901 

6,981 

10.280 

816.242 

1,868,477 

July  31,  1901 

2,408 

2,557 

100,285 

844,762 

New  Brunswick  . 

June  80, 1901 

1,75« 

1,886 

61,565 

600,840 

Manitoba     . 

Dec  81,  1901 

1,416 

1,789 

68,238 

1,272,617 

BritUh  Columbia 

June  30,  1901 

317 

543 

23,615 

20,779 

I-     23,687 

584,012 

P.  B.  IsUnd 

June  30, 1901 

474 

589 

164,936 

The  Territories   . 

June  30, 1901 

&02 

679 

162,215 

Total 


19.121      I      2S.390     1.0S6,149    ,10,034,441 
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The  nnmber  of  pablip  schools  incladed  in  the  table  was  18,148,  with 
23,433  teachers  and  441,883  pupils,  their  average  attendance  being  560,063. 
If  the  nnmber  of  those  attending  the  universities  and  private  schools 
were  added  to  the  above  figures,  the  total  number  of  pupils  would  be 
considerably  greater.  The  expenditure  for  the  year  on  public  and  hich 
schools,  includiuff  Government  grants,  was  over  10,000,00i0  dollars.  The 
supervision  of  education  is  under  the  control  of  the  Governments  of  the 
several  provinces,  and  the  systems  in  use  vary  somewhat,  but  are  all  based  on 
the  principle  of  free  education,  the  funds  being  supplied  in  nearly  all  the 
provinces  by  Government  grants  and  local  taxation.  In  the  North- West 
Territories  the  schools  are  supported  wholly  by  Government.  Education  is 
more  or  less  compulsory  in  all  the  provinces,  but  the  law  is  not  very  strictly 
enforced.  In  Ontario,  Quebec,  and  the  North-West  Tenitories  there  are 
separate  schools  for  Roman  Catholics  ;  in  the  other  provinces  the  schools  are 
nnsectarian. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

There  is  a  Supreme  Court  in  Ottawa,  having  appellate,  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction  in  and  throughout  Canada.  There  is  also  an  excheauer  court, 
which  is  also  a  colonial  court  of  admiralty,  with  powers  as  provided  in  the 
Imperial  **  Colonial  Courts  of  Admiralty  Act,  1890."  There  is  a  Superior 
Court  in  each  province  ;  county  courts,  with  limited  jurisdiction,  in  most  of 
the  provinces  ;  all  the  judges  in  these  courts  being  appointed  by  the  Governor- 
General.  Police  magistrates  and  justices  of  the  peace  are  appointed  by  the 
Provincial  GU}vemments. 

In  1901,  8,158  persons  were  charged  with  indictable  offences;  of  these 
5,634  were  convicted,  6  being  sentenced  to  death,  622  sent  to  the  peniten- 
tiary, and  the  rest  sentenced  to  various  terms  of  imprisonment ;  and  36,510 
were  summarily  convicted,  31,043  of  these  with  the  option  of  a  fine. 

Finance. 

The  financial  accounts  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  are  made  up  under 
three  different  headings — namely,  first,  *  Consolidated  Fund,*  comprising 
the  general  sources  of  revenue  and  branches  of  expenditure ;  secondly, 
'Loans*  in  revenue,  and  'Redemption*  with  'Premiums  and  Discounts*  in 
expenditure ;  and  thirdly,  '  Open  accounts.  *  The  headings  *  J^oans '  and 
'  Redemption  *  include  the  deposits  in  and  withdrawals  from  the  Post  Office 
and  Government  Savings  Banks,  the  amount  on  deposit  forming  part  of  the 
floating  or  unfunded  debt  ot  the  country.  Under  the  head  of  'Open 
Accounts'  are  included  investments,  trust  funds,  Province  accounts,  and 
expenditure  on  capital  account  on  public  works. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure.  Consolidated  Fund,  for  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30  (unrevised  for  1902),  have  been  : — 


Year 

Revenue                    1 
Dollars 

ExpeiKlitiire 

Dollars 

1898 

40,555,238 

38,832,526 

1899 

46,743,.336              1 

41,904,592 

1900 

51,029,994 

42.975,279 

1901 

52,514,701               1 

40,860,368 

1902 

56,303,694 

42,255,316 
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The  total  actual  receipts  and   expenditure,  under  the  t&ree  divisions, 
were  as  follows  in  the  financial  year  ending  June  30i  1901  :— 

Receipts.  Expenditure. 


Dollars 

Consolidated  Fund  .  52,614,701 
Loans  k  Dominion  Notes  5,403,237 
Open  Accounts   .        .       95,203,321 


Total 


153,121,259 


Dollars 
Consolidated  Fund      .       46,866,368 
Redemption  &  Dominion 

Notes      .        .         .         1,050,489 
Open  Accounts  .        .      106,204,243 


Total 


163,121,269 


The  revenue  under  the  Consolidated  Fund  in  the  year  1900-01  (ending 
June  30)  was  as  follows  : — 


1                  1900-01 

Dollars 

28,425,284 

10,318,266 

1,531,914 

5,770,071 

3,441,505 

1900^01 

Dollars 

Customs  . 
Excise     . 
Lands      . 

Investments    . 
Various  . 

Total      . 

1,784,834 
1,242,826 

Public  works  . 
Post  office 

52,614,700 

The  following  table  shows  the  Consolidated  Fund  expenditure,  actual 
for  1900-01,  authorised  for  1901-02,  and  proposed  for  1902-03  :— 


1 

Expenditure 

Actual 
1900-01 

Authorised 
1901-02 

Proponed 
1902-03 

Public  Debt .... 

Subsidies  to  Provinces  . 

Legislation  and  Civil  Govern- 
ment         .... 

Public  Works  and  Railways  . 

Justice,  Police,  Penitentiaries 

Agriculture,   Arts,  Statistics, 
&c 

MiKtia.         .         .         .        . 

Mounted  Police,  N.W.T.      . 
Yukon       and        Territories 

Government 
Fisheries,  Lighthouses  . 
Indians         .... 
Immigration,  Quarantine 
Pensions,  &c.        .        .        . 
Lands,  Steamboat  Inspection, 

&c 

Miscellaneous 

Charges  on  Revenue,  &c. 

Total  Consolidated  Fund  . 

Dollars 
13,490,153 
4,250,607 

2,647,645 
3,597,046 
1,329,584 

849,700 

2,061,674 

862,360 

912,161 

779,342 

1,069,969 

1,019,329 

614,896 

418,058 

I 

460,605 
12,503,249 

Dollars 
13,628,100 
4,251,500 

2,342,103 
5,355,928 
1,521,107 

1,003,023 

2,043.829 

1,098,866 

850,000 

705,359 

1,323,460 

1,068,762 

644,500 

423,626 

253,532 

644,268 

11,669,016 

Dollars 
14,149,056 
4,366,336 

2,606,622 
3,616,237 
1,497,865 

677,483 

1,773,008 

967,866 

860,000 

676,359 

1,108,770 

1.079,064 

638,600 

413,888 

244,382 

327,196 

12,954,578 

40,866,368 

48,826,878 

47,845,038 

I  Include  in  otber  it«ms. 
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The  expenditure  on  Capital  Account  voted  for  1901-02,  and  proposed  for 
1902-03,  was  as  follows  :— 


Erpenditnre 

Public  works 

Militia  and  Dominion  Lands 

Total  on  Capital  Account  . 

1         Voted 
1901-02 

1             « 

1 

Dollan 
8,136,148 
2,081,716 
.   1         880,000 

Proposed 
1902-03 

Dollan 
8,861,600 
1,320,000 
835,000 

.  1    11,097,863 

6,516,600 

The  following  shows  the  gross  and  net  debt  in  five  years  :- 

Gross  Net 


Dollars. 

Dollan 

1897 

332,680,131 

261,638,696 

1898 

338,876,984 

263.966,399 

1899        . 

346,160,902 

266,273,447 

1900 

846,206,980 

266,493,807 

1901 

364,732,433 

268,480,004 

About  three-fourths  of  the  debt  is  at  interest  ranging  from  2^  to  4  per 
cent,  a  small  amount  is  at  6  and  6  per  cent.,  and  27,700,000  dollars  is  free 
of  interest.  The  debt  charge  in  1901  consisted  of  10,807,956  dollars  for 
interest,  2,480,337  dollars  for  sinking  fund,  and  201,864  dollars  for  cost  of 
management. 

The  total  burden  of  the  debt,  after  deducting  assets,  is  10/.  is.  dd.  per 
head,  and  of  the  annual  charge  for  interest  and  managemeut  8s,  Sd.  The 
expenditure  on  canals  and  railways  alone  by  the  Government  amounted  to 
over  40  millions  sterling  un  to  1901.  At  the  census  of  1891  it  was  found 
that  the  value  of  the  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  industries  of  various 
kinds  was  72  millions  sterling,  and  the  annual  value  of  the  products  97 
millions. 


Provincial  Rbvrntes,  Expenditures,  and  Debts,  1901. 


ProTlnee 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Net  Debt 

Dollan 

Dollan 

Dollan 

Ontario 

4,466,044 

4,038,834 

.  .,    . 

Quebec 

4,663,432 

4,616,554 

22,233,627 

Nova  Scotia 

1,090,230 

1,088,927 

2,402,612 

New  Brunswick  . 

. 1,031,267 

910,346 

3,046,264 

Manitoba    . 

1,008,663 

988,251 

British  Columbia 

1,606,920 

2,287.821 

6,450,465      ^ 

Prince  Edward  Isknd . 

309,446 

315,326 

Not  given 

ToUl 

14,074,991 

14,146,059 

34,132,768 
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Defence. 

Esquimault  in  British  Columbia  has  become  an  important  coaling  station 
and  is  strongly  fortified  and  garrisoned  by  Imperial  and  Canadian  troops,  the 
Dominion  Government  contribntine  in  addition  to  the  pay  and  maintenance 
of  the  Canadian  trpops,  half  of  tne  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  Imperial 
troops. 

The  Canadian  Militia  since  Confederation  has,  in  accordance  with  the 
Canadian  Militia  Act,  been  under  the  immediate  command  of  a  major-general 
of  the  British  Army.  The  Dominion  is  divided,  for  military  purposes,  into 
twelve  districts,  with  a  district  officer  commanding,  and  a  ongade  staff  in 
charge  of  each.  Tlie  permanent  militia  numbers  1,021,  and  the  active  militia 
88,090.  The  reserve  militia  consists  of  all  adult  males  between  18  and  60 
(with  certain  exceptions)  who  are  not  serving  in  the  active  militia.  There  are 
included  in  this  force  7  regiments  and  4  independent  squadrons  of  cavalry  ; 
16  batteries  of  field  artillery ;  6  regiments  and  2  companies  of  garrison 
artillery ;  11  squadrons  of  mounted  rifles ;  2  companies  of  engineers ;  4 
companies  A.S.C. ;  8  bearer  companies  H.M.S.  ;  8  field  hospital  A. M.S.  ; 
87  re^pments  and  6  companies  of  infantry.  There  are  two  Royal  schools 
of  artillery  (one  field  and  one  garrison) ;  one  school  of  cavalry  and  one  of 
mounted  rifles,  and  five  of  infantry  ;  and  the  Dominion  Government  in  1876 
established  a  school  of  scientific  military  instruction  at  Kingston,  known  as 
**  The  Royal  Military  College,"  with  a  staff  of  12  professors. 

There  is  at  present  no  active  marine  militia,  the  naval  defences  of  the 
country  being  the  care  of  the  Imperial  authorities.  According  to  the  Navy 
List  thirteen  ships  are  on  the  North  America  and  West  India  Stations, 
besides  seven  others  on  the  Pacific  Station. 

A  good  deal  has  lately  been  heard  as  to  the  advisability  of  recruiting 
Canadians  for  the  Imperial  Navy,  and  it  seems  probable  that  this  valuable 
source  of  supply  will  oe  tapped  in  the  near  future. 


Production  and  InduBtry. 

AgrieuUure.— Of  the  total  area  of  Canada  in  1891,  there  were  28,537,242 
acres  of  improved  land  out  of  60,287,780  acres  of  occupied  land.  Of  the 
improved  lands,  19,904,826  acres  were  under  crop,  being  4,792,542  acres 
more  than  were  under  crop  in  1881.  The  acrea^  under  pasture  in  1891  was 
15,284,788  acres,  an  increase  of  8,899,226  acres  smce  1881.  The  acreage  under 
wheat  in  1891  was  2,723,861  acres,  an  increase  of  381,506  acres  in  ten  years. 
The  cereals  most  widely  cultivated  are  wheat  and  oats.  The  following  state- 
ment from  provincial  statistics  shows,  for  1901,  the  area  under  these  crops, 
the  total  yield,  and  the  yield  per  acre  in  Ontario,  Manitoba,  New  Brunswick 
and  the  Territories : — 


1901 


Ontario     ...    , 
I  Manitoba  ...    . 
N.  Brunswick  . 
Territoriei 


Whtat 


Acres 


1,278,«85  I 
2,011,835 
20.010 
608,664  I 


Bushels 


21,616,780 

60,602,086 

478,886 

12,670,843 


Bushels 
per  Acre 


Oats 


'  Acres 


Bushels 


'  Bushels 
per  Acre 


16-8 

2,408,264 

78,334,490 

82-6 
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680,961 

27,796,688 

40-3 

18*4 

184,114 

4,944.992 

26-8 

24-0 

\       229,489 

11,113,0M 

48-4 
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In  Ontario,  besides  other  cereals,  pulse  and  root  crops  are  largely  grown, 
and,  in  1901,  3,113,580  lbs.  of  tobacco  were  taken  from  2,935  acres,  and 
14,430,650  bushels  of  apples  were  produced  by  6,777,986  trees,  or  2-13 
bushels  per  tree.  The  vineyard  area  in  the  province  in  1901  was  12,227 
acres.  For  other  provinces  the  agricultural  statistics  are  insuflScient  There 
is  a  central  experimental  farm  near  Ottawa,  and  others  in  several  of  the 
provinces.  In  1902  there  were  908  ranches  in  Manitoba,  British  Columbia, 
and  N.-W.  Territories  covering  an  area  of  1,700,000  acres. 

Forestry. — The  timber  wealth  of  Canada  is  very  large  and  lumbering  one 
of  its  most  important  industries.  The  forest  area  is  estimated  at  1,248,798 
so  uare  miles.  The  forest  products  of  1891  were  valued  at  80, 07 1 , 4 1 5  doUars, 
of  which  27,207,547  dollars  were  exported.  The  census  returns  show  an 
aggregate  of  2,045,073,072  cubic  feet  as  the  total  cut  of  the  year.  The  forest 
products  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1901  amounted  in  value  to 
17,341,670  dollars  out  of  a  total  of  32,972,545  dollars.  The  wood 
pulp  industry  is  increasing  rapidly,  the  exportable  surplus  being  1,937,207 
dollars  in  1901,  chiefly  going  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
The  Crown  forests  belong  to  the  Provincial  Qovemments,  except  in 
Manitoba,  the  N.-W.  Territories,  and  the  Railway  Belt  (forty  miles  wide), 
in  British  Columbia,  where  they  belong  to  the  Dominion. 

Fisheries. — The  total  value  of  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  of  Canada  in 
1898  was  19,667,127  dollars ;  in  1899,  1,891,706  dollars ;  and  in  1900, 
11,557,639  dollars.  The  values  of  the  principal  catches  in  1900  were :  cod, 
3,599,515  dolUrs ;  salmon,  3,893,217  dollars ;  herring,  1,853,237  dollars ; 
lobstera,  8,055,350  dollars,  and  mackerel,  1,549,448  dollars.  In  1900, 
according  to  provinces,  the  values  were:  Nova  Scotia,  7,809,152  dollars; 
British  Columbia,  4,878,820  ;  New  Brunswick,  3,769,742  ;  Quebec,  1,989,279  ; 
Ontario,  1,333,294  ;  Prince  Edward  Island,  1,059,193 ;  Manitoba  and  N.-W. 
Territories,  718,159. 

Mining. — Nova  Scotia,  British  Columbia,  Quebec,  N.  and  W.  Ontario,  part 
of  the  N.-W.  Territories,  and  Yukon  Territory,  are  the  chief  mining  districts  of 
Canada.  The  total  value  of  the  mineral  produce  of  Canada  was  in  1901, 
69,407,031  ^  dolkrs;  in  1900,  64,488,037  dollars.  The  principal  product  is 
gold,  the  value  i:iined  in  1900  amounted  to  27,908,153  dollars ;  in  1901,  to 
24,462,222  dollars.  Among  the  other  minerals  produced  in  1901  were  coal, 
14,671,122  dollars;  nickel,  4,594,523  dollars:  asbestos,  1,186,434  dollars; 
petroleum,  953,415  dollars;  copper,  6,600,104  dollars;  silver,  2,993,668 
dollars;  lead,  2,199,784  dollars;  pig  iron,  1,212,113  dollars;  iron  ore, 
762,254  dollars ;  Portland  cement,  535,615  dollars.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  coal-bearing  area  of  the  N.-W.  Territories  extends  over  66,000  square 
miles. 

1^^^^^^  Commerce. 

The  following  statement;  gives  the  total  value  ^  of  expoi-ts  and  of  imports, 

*  Saliiect  to  revitioB. 

^  The  returns  of  Ttlnea  oC  Imports  and  exports  are  those  supplied  in  entries  at  the 
CoKtooiB,  where  imports  mast  M  entered  for  dnty  at  their  fsir  market  value  as  for  home 
ooDsuroption  in  the  country  of  purchase.  Quantities  sre  ascertain  d  from  inroioes  and  by 
ftx&mination,  wines  are  gangod  and  spirits  tested.  Tiie  country  of  origin  of  imports  is  the 
eoontry  of  psrd^uBe  or  whence  shipment  wrs  nade  to  Canada  ;  the  country  of  destination 
Is  that  to  whieh  shipment  is  aade.  Thus,  Canadian  wheat,  purchased  by  New  York  dealers, 
•hipped  to  and  entered  in  bond  st  New  York,  nnd  thence  exported  to  Great  Britian,  would 
appear  only  as  exported  flrom  Canada  to  the  United  SUtes.  The  only  Canadian  port  where 
transit  trade  is  recorded  i;  Montreal,  such  trade  comprising  chiefly  goods  received  from  the 
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and  the  total  value  of  imports  entered  for  home  consumption  in  the  Dominion, 
in  each  of  the  years  named  (4 '861  dollars  =  £1): — 


Tear  ended 
June  30 

Total  Exports 

Total  Imports 

Imports  for 
Home  Consumption 

1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 

Dollars 
164,152,683 
158,896,905 
191,894,723 
•  196,487,632 
211,640,286 

Dollars 
140,323,063 
162,764,308 
189,622,513 
190,416,525 
212,270,168 

Dollars 
130,698,006 
164,051,593 
180,804,316 
181,237,988 
202,791,696 

The  following  table  shows  the  share  of  the  leading  countries  in  the  com 
mcrce  of  Canada  in  the  last  two  years  in  thousands  of  dollars : — 


Exports  to 


Great  Britain 
United  States 
West  Indies 
Newfoundland 
South  America 
Germany  . 
France 
Belgium  . 
British  Africa 
Australia . 


1901 

1002       1 

1,000  Dols. 

1,000  Dols.  1 

105,329 

117,320 

72,382 

71,198 

2,906 

3,299     1 

2,260 

2,381 

1,146 

1,782     1 

2,142 

2,693     1 

1,581 

1,389 

2,806 

2,444    ' 

1,204 

3,842 

2,311 

2,586    || 

Imports  entered  for 
Consumption. 


United  States 
Great  Britain 
Germany  . 
France 
China 
Japan 

West  Indies 
Belgium  . 
British    East 
Indies  . 


1901 


1,000  Dol8. 

110,486 

43,018 

7,021 

6,398 

2,460 

1,802 
3,828 

1,371 


1902 


1,000  Dels. 

120,815 

49,206 

10,823 

6,672 

1,985 

2,174 
1,712 

1,619 


The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  leading  imports  and  exports 
in  1902  :— 


United  States  and  transhipped  to  other  countries  by  the  St  Lawrence  route.  Transit  trade 
is  not  included  in  the  general  trade,  which  comprises  all  other  imports  into  and  exporta 
from  Canada.  Tlie  term  "  special  trade."  in  Canada,  is  applied  to  imports  from  Newfound- 
land which  are  exempt  from  duties  leviable  on  similar  goods  from  other  countries. 

The  accuracy  of  the  statistical  results  may  at  times  be  affected  by  fraudulent  misde- 
scription or  undervaluation  bv  importers,  and  by  the  adoption  of  "sight  entries"  which, 
under  the  Customs  Act,  may  be  passed  when  importers  declare  on  oatii  that,  for  want  of 
full  information,  they  cannot  make  a  perfect  entry.  In  such  circnmstances  the  goods  may 
be  landed,  examined,  and  (a  sum  l>eing  deposited  sufficient,  in  the  collector's  opinion,  to  pay 
tiie  duty)  delivered  to  the  importer.  A  time  is  fixed  within  which  a  perfect  entry  should 
be  made,  bat  when  this  time  has  elapsed  the  deposit  is  held  as  payment  of  the  dnty,  and 
the  provisional  valuation,  which  may  be  ouly  approximate,  is  not  corrected.  Statistics  of 
exports  may  be  affected  in  two  ways :  large  quantities  of  goods  are  shipped  at  remote  points 
where  no  officer  Is  stadoned,  and  the  prescribed  entry  outwards  is  not  tmflwqnently  neg- 
lected, while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  happen,  by  the  mistake  of  officers  or  of  carriers* 
agents,  that  exports  already  entered  outwards  at  the  inland  port  of  shipment  are  recorded 
also  at  the  point  of  exit  from  Canada. 
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Imports,  1902, 
for  Home  CTonsumption 


Wool,  manufactUFefl  of 

Iron,  steol,  and  manu- 
factures of     . 

Coal  and  coke   . 

Breadstuffs 

Cotton  manufactures 

Tea  . 

Sugar,  molasses,  &c. 

Cotton  wool,  &c. 

Silk  and  manuf. 

Meat 

Wool,  raw 

Timber,  ko 

Animals,  living 

Flax,  hemp,  jute,  and 
manufactures  of 

Spirits  and  wines 

Coin  and  bullion 

Glass  and  manuf. 

Paper  and  manuf.  ^ 

Oils,  all  kinds  . 

Leather  and  manuf. 

Fruits 

Pure  and  manuf. 

Drugs,  chemicals 

Indian  com 

Tobacco    . 

Seeds 


Dollars 


10,946,856 

24,072,141 
13,841,162 
1,782,679 
7,392,977 
2,940,397 
8,746,314 
5,864,089 
4,183,926 
1,716,014 
1,374,054 
2,987,433 
1,438,503 

1,979,710 
2,093,687 
6,311,405 
1,938,808 
1,945,786 
2,223,507 
1,810,261 
3,577,457 
2,903,378 
6,623,390 
2,480,397 
1,948,358 
1,988,974 


Exports  of  Canadian 
produce,  1902. 


Dollars 


Cheese 
Cattle 
Horses 
Sheep 


Bacon 

Butter 

Other  animal  products 

Wood  pulp 

Wood  k  manufactures 

Wheat  and  wheat  flour 
I  Peas. 
I  Apples  (green  or  ripe) 

Oats 

Hay. 

Other  agric.  products 

Codfish      . 

Salmon     . 

Fish  of  other  kinds^ 

Coal. 

G  old-bearing  quartz,&c. 

Other  minerals 

Leather  and  manf.  of. 

Iron  and  manuf. 

Foreign  produce 


J 


19,686,291 

10,663,819 

1,457,173 

1,483,526 

1,733,242 

12,162,953 

5,660,541 

6,179,066 

2,046,398 

33,342,870  t 

22,656,942 

1,806,718 

1,668,011 

2,052,559 

4,413,411 

4,666,047 

3,201,527 

5,397,259 

5,544,508 

4,867,088 

19,668,015 

10,411,471 

2,301,963 

2,460,781 

15,620,523 


1  Including  fish-oils,  furs  and  skins  of  fish,  and  other  products  of  the  fisheries. 

More  than  half  the  revenue  of  Canada  is  derived  from  Customs  duties. 
The  following  statement  shows,  for  1901,  the  amount  of  imports  dutiable  atd 
duty-free,  and  the  average  rate  per  cent,  of  duty  on  dutiable  imports  : — 


\                                           • 

Av.  rate 

Nature  of  Imports 
(1901) 

Dutiable 

Free 

Duties 
collected 

Dollars 

of  duty  on 

dutiable 

goods 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Pood  and  animals    . 

19,803,246 

11,352,749    - 

4,833,645   ,      2504 

Raw   materials  for  Domestic 

• 

1 

indnstry        .... 

5,988,132 

29,950,935 

1,469,905        24-40 

Wholly  or  partially  manufiic- 

• 

turcd  materials  for  manu- 

fjoctores  and  mechanical  arts 

16,808,459 

15,986,817 

3,460,040 

20-58 

Ifanufiujtured   articles  ready 

51,812,636 

13,784,508 

12,570,746 

24-26 

Luxuries,  Ac 

12,062,288 

655,929 
n,780,938 

6,782,644 

56-23 

Totals  .... 

106,969,756 

29,106,980 

27-47 
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The  following  table  shows  the  progress  of  the  leading  classes  of  domestic 
exports,  in  thousands  ci  dollars  : — 


Produce  of  the  Minos  . 
,,  ,,      Flshenco 

,,  ,,      Forest  . 

Animals  &  their  produce 

Agricultural  produce    . 

Manufactures 

Miscellaneous 


1897 

1898 
14,460 

1899 

1900 

24,575 

1901 

11,299 

13,365 

40,355  ; 

10.314 

10,842 

9,910 

11,169 

10,720 

6.067 

6,013 

6,487 

4,496 

4,989 

39,245 

44,301 

46,743    56,148 

55,495 

17,983 

33,063 

22,953    27,517 

24,781 

34,715 

31,179 

34,244  ;  39,397 

41,046 

64 

61 

99 

208 

44 

1902 

34,948  , 
14,143 
32,119  I 
59,16]  { 
37.153 
18,462 
33 


The  share  of  the  leading  ports  in  the  trade  (imports  for  consumption 
and  general  exports)  of  1902  was  as  follows  in  dollars  : — 


Montreal     Toronto  i  Hftliflix      Quebec  i  ®^n[b^'     Ottawa 


Imports 
Exporta 


00,949,352  38,007,593     6,029,263     6,813,839    4,927,624    4,221,611 
55,442,159  ,        94,964     7,689,057     4,438,492  14,278,846        882,857 


Van-     , 
conrer    j 

4.088,214 
8,597,550 


The  following  figures  give  the  value  of  exports  of  Canadian  produce  to 
Great  Britain,  according  to  Canadian  returns,  in  the  last  six  years  ended  SOth 
June.  '(Conversions  made  at  4 '86|.) 


1897 
1898 
1899 


£14,287,780 
19,122,570 
17,489,113 


1900 
1901 
1902 


£19,848,670 
19,082,220 
22,471,000 


Canadian  returns  of  imports  from  Great  Britain  do  not  distinguiali 
between  British  and  foreign  produce.  The  chief  exports  of  domestic  produce 
from  Canada  to  Great  Britain  in  the  last  four  years  were  : — 


I                     Articles 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1 

£ 

£ 

M 

M 

Wheat   .... 

1,532,730 

2,338,300 

1,256,060 

3,800,950 

Wheat  Flour . 

431,090 

343,140 

555,290 

470,600 

Pease      .... 

339,820 

359,080 

423,740 

248,760 

Wood,  and  Manufactures 

j      of       .        .        .        . 

3,121.980 

3,417,240 

3,563,710 

3,241,100 

Cheese    .... 

3,435,630 

4,081,410 

4,235,220 

4,031,960 

Cattle    .... 

1,465,200 

1,561,290 

1,649,850 

2,002,150 

Sheep     .... 

68,582 

97,960 

89,460 

107,950 

Fish  •    . 

680,620 

838,630 

693,780 

1,195,650 

Apples,  green  or  ripe 

495,810 

499,160 

292,360 

807,200 

Bacon  and  Hams   . 

2,138,760 

2,626,330 

2,411,090 

2,589,550 

Skins  and  Furs 

239,463 

306,820 

256,980 

326,100 

Leather,    and    manufac- 

j      tures  of       .        .        . 

808,180 

328,180 

414.880 

417.950 
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1 

Articles 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£  . 

Iron     and     Steel,      and 

mann&ctnres  of  . 

748,850 

1,612,900 

982,126 

1,814,860 

Woollens 

1,679,640 

1,604,320 

1,656,630 

1,862,750 

Cottons. 

831,760 

953,220 

1,026,680 

1,104,200 

Silk,  and  manufactures  of 

423,830 

462,070 

432,880 

499,600 

Fancy  goods  . 

Flax,    hemp,   and   jute, 

188,517 

191,270 

184,910 

216,800 

and  manufactures  of   . 

440,690 

841,730 

358,490  ;      688,600 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  with  the  United  Kingdom,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns, 
in  each  of  the  last  six  years. 


Imports  into   U.   K. 

from  Canada  . 
Exports     of    British 
prodnce  to  Canada . 


1896 

1897 

1898 

£ 
16,047,268 

£ 

19,217,918 

£ 
20,408,610 

5,352,029 

6,171,850 

5,838,000 

1899 


1900 


£  £ 

20,206,740  21,764,021 

6,960,585     7,606,267 


1901 


£ 

19,864,686 

7,785,472 


The  chief  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  Canada  in  five  years  were  : — 
AiUcles 


,  Wheat     . 

I       „       flour 

,  Maize 

1  Pease 

,  Wood  &  timber 

'  Cheese     . 

[  Cattle      . 

Fish 
I  Apples     . 
I  Bacon  &  Hams 
t  Skins  k  Furs   . 


1897 


£ 

1,876,068 

803,389 

740,609 

287,496 

5,546,073 

3,349,601 

2,045,209 

734,866 

278,939 

783,467 

261,570 


1898 

£ 

1,948,147 
1,067,927 
1,533,749 

309,290 
4,454,355 
2,943,726 
1,774,760 

880,390 

448,616 
1,228,897 

285,499 


1899 


£ 

1,801,953 
1,154,246 
1,085,621 

240,650 
4,884,762 
3,014,211 
1,596,097 

646,226 

470,903 
1,063,073 

356,801 


1900 


£ 
2,206,878 

670,680 
1,069,547 

276,606 
5,380,677 
3,799,223 
1,806,238 

980,185 

427,763 
1,522,387 

362,426 


1901 


£ 

2,216,049 

628,611 

476,224 

235,046 

4,663,169 

3,697,660 

1,484,860 

690,464 

305,953 

1,226,331 

360,602 


The  chief    exports  of   British    produce    and     manufactures  to    Canada 


Articles 


I 


1897 


Iron',   wrought 
k  unwrought 
Woollens 
Cottons  . 
Apparel,  &c.  . 


641,660 
!  1,083,918 
I  727,170 
1     360,228 


459,127 

1,238,532 

826,948 

391,699 


1899 


964,438 

1,368,898 

918,149 

384,723 


1900 


868,988 
1,467,843 
1,087,968 

398,647 
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1901 


1,067,428 

1,663,721 

1,111,499 

406,601 
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Shipping  and  Kavigation. 

On  December  31,  1901,  the  registered  shipping  of  Canada,  including 
vessels  for  inland  navigation,  comprisjod  (according  to  Board  of  Trade 
statistics)  2,189  steamers  of  182,832  tons  net,  and  4,705  sailing  vessels  of 
492,795  tons  net ;  total  6,894  vessels  of  675,627  tons  net.  The  sea-going 
and  coasting  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  during  the  year  1902  at 
Canadian  ports  were  as  follows  : — 


Vessels. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Sea-going : 

Canadian  ..... 

BritUh 

Foreign 

No. 
5,695 
2,242 
7,402 

Tons. 

929,173 
3,704,666 
2,969,195 

No. 
5,718 
2,121 
7,128 

Tons. 
1,008,054 
8,161,258 
2,959,242     ; 

Total 

Coasting : 

British  and  Canadian 
1           Foreign 

15,839 

79,992 
1,251 

7,603,034 

20,746,567 
499,082 

14,967 

76,002 
1,212 

7,128,454 

18,989,9Se 
466,882 

1                 Total.               .       .       . 

81,248 

21,245,649 

77,214 

19,455,258 

In  1902  the  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  Canadian  ports  on  inland  waters 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  were  :  Canadian,  21,789  of  7, 71 7»  301 
tons  ;  United  States,  25,558  of  7,576,615  tons ;  total,  47,847  of  15,293,916 
tons. 

Internal  Commnnieations. 

Canada  has  a  system  of  canal,  river,  and  lake  navigation  over  2,700  miles 
in  length,  and  vessels  from  the  lake  ports  reach  the  Atlantic  without  breaking 
bulk.  Up  to  1901 ,  81, 404, 544  dollars  had  been  spent  on  canals  for  oonatraction 
alone.  In  1900,  27,257  vessels,  of  6,538,235  tons,  passed  through  the  Cana- 
dian canals,  carrying  217,036  passengers  and  5,013,693  tons  of  freight,  chiefly 
grain,  timber,  and  coal. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  had  a  network  of  railways  of  a  total  length  of 
18,294  miles  completed  at  the  end  of  June  1901,  bqingan  increase  of  470  miles 
over  that  of  1900.  The  number  of  miles  in  operation  was  18,140.  The  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway  main  line  from  Montreal  to  Vancouver  is  2,906  miles  in 
length.  By  means  of  this  railway  and  a  line  of  Pacific  steamers  subsidised  by 
the  Imperial  and  Dominion  Governments,  Montreal  and  Yokohama  have  been- 
brought  within  14  days  of  one  another.  There  is  a  monthly  steam  service 
between  Australia  and  British  Columbia,  for  which  the  Dominion  Government 
gives  25,000/.  a  year  and  the  Australian  12,000/.  a  year. 

It  is  in  contemplation  to  extend  the  Grand  Trunk  system  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  as  well  as  to  construct  another  Trans- Canadian  line  to  the  north  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific. 

The  traffic  on  Canadian  steam  railways  in  the  last  two  years  was : — 


Trs. 


Mile.« 


Passengers 
No. 

Freight 
Tons 

Receipts 
Dollars 

17,122,193 
18,885,722 

35.764,970 
30,999,371 

70,231,979 
72,898,749 

Working 

Expenses 

'     Dollars 

I 

,    47,406.596 
50,368,726 


3t  profiti 
Dollars 


22,826,388 
22,580,028 


CapiUl 
paid  up 
Dollars 


992,141,047- 
1,042,785,5391 


1900  17,481 
1901|18,140 

In  1901,  of  the  capital  paid  up,  166,158,731  dollars  represented  Federal 
Government  aid,  and  48,705,776  dollars  aid  from  Provincial  Governments  and 
Municipalities. 
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The  number  of  electric  railways  in  Canada  in  1901  was  43,  with  a  mileage 
of  688  ;  the  number  of  passengers  carried  during  the  year  was  182,885,258  ; 
the  total  paid  up  capital  was  24,471,240  dollars,  and  the  bonded  debt, 
14,166,225  dollars. 

On  June  30,  1901,  there  were  9,834  post  offices  in  the  Dominion.  During 
the  year  ended  on  the  foregoing  date  the  number  of  letters  sent  through  the 
post-office  was  191,650,000,  of  postcards  26,842,000,  of  newspapers,  books, 
kc,  84,470,000,  and  of  parcels  39,868.  Newspapers  sent  from  the  office  of 
publication  are  carried  free.  Their  number  in  1901  was  estimated  at 
82,489,036.  The  letters  and  postcards  posted  amounted  to  40*55  per  head, 
and  the  other  articles  to  23.08  per  nead.  Revenue,  4,641,608  dollars; 
expenditure,  5,153,622  dollars.  A  uniform  rate  of  postage  of  two  cents 
has  been  established  over  the  whole  Dominion,  also  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  between  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  forty- 
five  other  ]^arts  of  the  British  Empire.  The  number  of  money  order  offices 
in  Canada  m  1901  was  1,904  and  of  orders  issued  1,151,024,  their  value  having 
been  17,956,258  dollars.  From  June  30,  1900,  to  June  30,  1901,  877,599 
postal  notes  for  sums  not  over  5  dollars  were  issued,  their  value  having  been 
1,453,970  dollars.  The  Ocean  Mail  subsidies  paid  by  the  Government 
amounted  to  629,198  dollars  in  1901,  and  to  599,832  dollars  in  1900. 

There  were  35,902  miles  (5,708  being  Government)  of  telegraph  lines  ic 
Canada  in  1901  and  82,355  miles  of  wire,  with  2,922  offices,  and  the  number 
of  messages  sent,  as  nearly  as  could  be  ascertained,  5,181,680.  There  were  in 
1901,  118,294  miles  of  telephone  wire,  and  63,192  sets  of  instfuments; 
185,369,216  messages  were  sent  by  the  telephone  companies. 

Money  and  Credit. 

The  Bank  Acts  of  Canada  impose  stringent  conditions  as  to  capital,  notes 
in  circulation,  limit  of  dividend,  returns  to  the  Dominion  Government,  and 
other  points  in  all  chartered  and  incorporated  banks.  In  making  payments 
every  bank  is  compelled  if  required  to  pay  a  certain  proportion  in  Dominion 
Government  notes,  and  must  hold  not  less  than  40  per  cent,  of  its  cash  reserve 
in  Dominion  Government  notes.  On  January  1,  1902,  there  were  34  incor- 
poratMl  banks  making  returns  to  the  Government,  with  747  branches  all  over 
the  Dominion.    The  following  are  some  particulars  of  the  banks : — 


Tear 

ended 
Jane  80 

Capitol 
Paid  up 

Notes  in 
Circulation 

Totel  on 
Deposit 

Liabilities 

Asseto 

Percentage 

ofLiabili. 

ties  to 

Assets. 

Dollars 
1888        ,    60,168,010 
.      1897            62,027,708 
1      1898            62,571,920 
1      1899            63,726,899 
<      1000            65,154,594 
1901            67,035,615 

Dollars 
80,444,643 
84,350,118 
87,873,984 
41,518,139 
46,574,780 
50,601,205 

'Dollars 
128,725,529 
211,788,096 
236,161,062 
266,504,528 
805,140,242 
849,573,827 

Dollars 
229,794,822 
252,660,708 
281,076,656 
818,624,033 
356,394,095 
420,003,743 

Dollars 
244,975,223 
341,163,505 
370,583,991 
412,504,768 
459,715,065 
531,829,824 

67-90 
74-06 
75-86 
77-24 
77-52 
78-97 

Post-office  savings-banks  under  charge  of  the  Government  have  been  in 
operation  in  Canada  since  1868  ;  there  are  also  Government  savings-banks, 
under  the  man^ement  of  the  Finance  Department,  in  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
Kanitoba,  and  British  Columbia.  In  1901  there  were  895  offices  of  the  former 
and  24  of  the  latter.  In  1901  the  post-office  savings-banks  had  157,368 
depositors  and  39,950,813  dollars  on  deposit.  The  following  is  a  statement 
of  the  transactions  of  the  post-office  and  Government  savings-banks  for  two 
years  in  dollars ;— 
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Year  ended 
June  80. 

Balances.  July  1      ^^.^ntefeS?        Withdrawals 

Balances,  June  SC 

1899-00 
1900-01 

50,241,716     1      14,876,837 
63,147,722          15,562,835 

111,970,330 
12.663,100 

53,147,722 
66,046,967 

The  deposits  in  apecial  savings- banks  amounted  in  1900  to  17,425,472 
dollars,  and  in  1901  to  19,125,097  dollars. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  Dollar  of  100  cents.  The  value  of  the  money  of  the  United  King- 
dom is  fixed  by  law  as  follows  : — The  sovereign,  4*86  dollars ;  the  crown 
piece,  1  '2  dollars ;  and  the  half-crown,  the  flonn,  the  shilling,  and  the  six- 
pence at  proportionate  values.  Canada  has  no  gold  coinage  of  its  own,  but 
the  English  sovereign  and  the  United  States  gold  eagle  of  10  dollars,  with 
its  multiples  and  halves,  are  legal.  Notes  are  issued  exclusively  by  the 
Government  for  4,  2,  and  1  dollar,  and  25  cents  ;  no  bank  being  allowed 
to  issue  notes  for  a  less  sum  than  5  dollars. 

The  le^l  weights  and  measures  are  the  Imperial  yard.  Imperial  pound 
avoirdupois.  Imperial  gallon,  and  the  Imperial  busheL  By  Act  42  Vict  cap. 
16,  the  n^ndred weight  was  declared  to  be  100  pounds  and  the  ton  2,000 
pounds  avoirdupois,  as  in  the  United  States. 

ffigh  Commissioner  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in  Oreai  Britain. — 
Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Strathcona  and  Mount  Royal,  G. CM. G.   ^17  and  19,    Vic- 

Secretary, — Joseph  G.  Colmer,  C.M.G.  j  toiia  Street,  S.W. 


Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning  Canada 
and  British  Horth  America. 

1*  Official  Publications. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  various  Government  Departments.    Ottawa. 

Census  of  Canada,  1891  and  1001.    Ottawa. 

Estimates  of  Canada  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.    Annual.  '  Ottawa. 

Fisheries  Statements.    Annual.    Ottawa. 

Oeneral  Report  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  fh>m  June  SO,  1867,  to  July  1,  1885. 
With  Maps.    OtUwa,  1887. 

Public  Accounts  of  Canada,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80.    Annual.    Ottawa. 

Report  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.    Annual.    Ottawa. 

Reports  on  Canadian  Archives,  by  the  late  Douglas  Brymner,  LL.D.,  P.R.8.C. 

Report  of  the  Auditor-General  on  Appropriation  Accounts  for  the  year  ending  June  SO. 
Annual.    Ottawa. 

Report  on  the  State  of  the  Militia.    Annual.    Ottawa. 

Reports  (Annual)  of  the  Geological  Surrey  of  Canada.     Ottawa. 

Report  on  the  Forest  Wealth^of  Canada,  by  George  Johnson,  F.8.8.  (hon.)    Ottawa 
1895. 

Report,  Returns,  and  Statistics  of  the  Inland  Revenues  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  for 
the  flseal  year  ending  June  30.    Annual.    Ottawa. 

Statistical  Year  Book  of  Canada,  prepared  by  George  Johnson,  F.8.S.  (hon.)>  Govern. 
ment  Statistician.    Ottawa. 

Statistical  Abstract  for  the  several  Colonial  and  other  Possessions  of  the  United 
Kingdom.    Annual.    London. 

Tables  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.    Annual.    Ottawa. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions.    Imp.  4.    London. 
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2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Admm  (O.  M.),  The  CanadiAn  North- West:  its  History  and  its  Troubles,  with  the 
Narrative  of  Three  Insurrections.    Toronto,  1885. 

Baedeker^i  Handbook  for  Canada  and  Newfoundland.    2nd  ed.,  London,  1899. 

Bentzon  (Th.X  Nouvelle  France  et  Nouvelle  Angleterre.  [French  Canada  and  New 
Bngland.]    Paris,  1899. 

BoiUot  (L.).  Aux  Mines  d'Or  da  Klondike.    Paris,  1899. 

Bourinot  (J.  G.),  Manual  of  the  Constitutional  Histonr  of  Canada.  8.  Montreal,  1888.— 
How  Canada  is  goYemed.  8.  London,  1895.— Historical  and  Descriptive.  Account  of  Cape 
Breton.  4.  Montreal,  1892.— Canada.  [In  *  Story  of  the  Nations' Series].  8.  London,  1896. 
— Oanada  and  the  United  States.  [Constitutional  Systems  Compared.]  Philadelphia,  1898. 
-Canada  under  British  Rule,  1760-1900.    Cambridge,  1900. 

Brfee  (Q.X  Manitoba :  its  Inikncy,  Growth,  and  Present  Position.  London,  1882.  The 
Remarkable  History  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.    London,  1900. 

Osnadian  Almanack  for  1903.  8.  Toronto,  1901.— Canada  fh>m  Ocean  to  Ocean. 
Toronto,  1899. 

Cunuurvon  (Sari  of),  Speeches  on  Canadian  Affairs.    London,  1902. 

CkapUau  (Hon.  J.  A.),  Report  on  the  Constitution  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Ottawa, 
1891.— Constitution  and  OoTemment  of  Canada.    16.    Montreal,  1894. 

Dmnon  (S.  E.X  North  America.  Vol.  I.  [In  Stanford's  Compendium  of  Geography  and 
Travel.]    London,  1897. 

Dawwn  (Sir  W.),  Fifty  Tears'  Work  in  Canada.    London,  1901. 

Denitom  (G.  T.),  Soldiering  in  Canada.    London,  1900. 

Edgar  (J,  D.),  Canada  and  its  Capital.    London.  1898. 

Faillion  (AbM),  Histoire  delaColonie  frangaise  en  Canada.  2  vols.  Fol.  Montreal,  1865. 

Ooffnon  (P.).  Essai  de  Bibliographic  canadienne.    Quebec,  1895. 

Oarland  (N.  S.),  Banks,  Bankers,  and  Banking,  and  Financial  Directory  of  Canada. 
Sod  ed.,  Ottawa,  1895. 

Oameau  (F.  X.),  Histoire  du  Canada  depuis  sa  d^couverte  Jnsqu'&  nos  Jours.  Montreal. 
1882. 

0emwul(J.  A.),  The  Canadian  Parliamentary  Companion. 

Gotnell  Ol.  E.),  Year  Book  of  British  Columbia.    London. 

Orant  (very  Rev.  Principal),  Picturesque  Canada.    2  vols.    Toronto,  1884. 

GrenuU  (W.  P.),  History  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  London.— Geography  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.    London,  1891. 

Haldaiu  (J.  W.  C),  Three  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  Miles  across  Canada.  London, 
1900. 

HeOfrUi  (A.\  Alsska  and  the  Klondike.    London,  1899. 

flopHiu  (J.  C),  (Canada :  an  BncyolopsBdia.  Toronto,  1897.— Progress  of  Canada  In  the 
Centniy.    Edinburgh,  1902. 

Hodgitu  rr.X  British  and  American'Diplomacy  affecting  Canada.  1782-1890.  Toronto,  1900. 

Joktuom  (G.),  Alphabet  of  First  Things:  a  Ready  Reference  Book  of  Canadian  Events. 
Ottowa,  1897. 

Kingsford  (W.),  History  of  Canada.    10  vols.    London,  1887-98. 

Kirk  (B.  a).  Twelve  Months  in  Klondike.    London,  1899 

Langinf  (J.)  History  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Eastern  Canada.    London,  1892. 

Legg€  (A.  O.),  Sunny  Manitoba,  its  Peoples  and  its  Industries.    London,  1893. 

Leonard  (J.  W.),  The  Gold  Fields  of  Klondyke.    London,  1897. 

lMea$  (C.  P.X  Historical  Geography  of  the  British  Colonies.    Vol.  V.    Oxford,  1900. 

Mmelennan  (W.X  Montreal  and  some  of  the  Makers  thereof.    Montreal,  1898. 

Maepherton  (Lieut.-Col.  J.  P.),  Life  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald^  G.C.B.    Toronto,  1892. 

Uoehridge  (Canon),  The  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Canada  and  Newfound- 
land.   Toronto,  1897. 

Morgan  (H.  J.),  Bibliotheca  Canadensis.  Ottawa,  1898.— Canadian  Men  and  Women  of 
the  Time.    Ottawa,  1898. 

Munro  (J.  B.  C),  The  Constitution  of  Canada.    8.    Cambridge,  1889. 

Newton  (W.),  Twenty  Years  on  the  Saskatchewan,  North-west  Canada.    London,  1897. 

O$bom  (E.  B.),  Greater  Canada.    London,  1900. 

Parkin  (G.  R.),  The  Great  Dominion.    London,  1896. 

ParktMn  (F.)  Pioneers  of  France  in  tlie  New  World,  1512-1685.  1  vol.— The  Jesuits  in 
North  America.  1  vol.— La  Salle  and  the  Discovery  of  the  Great  West  1  vol.— The  Old 
Regime  In  Canada.  I  vol.— Count  Frontenac  and  New  France  under  Louis  XIV.  1  vol. 
—A  Half  Century  of  Conflict.  2  vols.— Montcalm  and  Wolf.  2  vols.- The  Conspiracy 
of  Pontfae  and  Uie  Indian  War  after  the  Conquest  of  Canada.  2  vols.— The  Oregon 
TraiL    1  voL    New  ed.  of  the  whole  series.    London.  1899. 

Pike  (Warburton),  The  Barren  Grounds  of  Northern  Canada.  8.  London,  1896.— 
— Tlirough  the  Sub- Arctic  Forest    [British  Columbia  and  Alaska.]    London,  1896. 

IVpe  (J.),  Memoir^  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  SJr  J.  A.  Macdonald.    2  vols.    London^894.      , 
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BoherU  (C.  D.  O.),  The  Canadian  Guide-Book.  2  yols.  8.  London,  1892.— History  of 
Canada.    BoBton,  1807. 

Royal  Society  of  Canada.    17  vols.    1883-1809. 

J{y«r«>ii(Rev.  £.,  D.D.,  LL.D.),  The  Loyalists  of  America  and  their  Times.  2  vols. 
Toronto,  1880. 

Stfltoyn  (A.  R.  C.X  andi)atoton(G.  M.),  Descriptive  Slietch  of  the  Physical  Geography 
and  Geology  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.    Montreal,  1884. 

Short  (A.),  Early  History  of  Canadian  Banking. 

Stiver  ^  Co.'i  Handbook  to  Canada.    London. 

8<meriet  (H.  8.),  The  Land  of  the  Muskeg.    [British  Columbia.]    London,  1805. 

Todd  (Dr.  Alpheus,  C.M.G.),  Parliamentary  Government  in  the  British  Colonies. 
Boston,  1880. 

TutOe  (C.  R.),  Our  North  Land ;  being  a  ftill  account  of  the  Canadian  North-West  and 
Hudson's  Bay  Route.    Toronto,  1885. 

Tj/rrell  (J.  W. ),  Across  the  Sub-Arctics  of  Canada.    London,  1808. 

Wheeler  (G.  J.).  Confederation  Law  of  Canada.    London,  1800. 

WiUmott  (A.  B.),  Mineral  Wealth  of  Canada.    London,  1808. 

Wil$on{B.),  The  Great  Company.    2  vols.    London,  1000. 

Wineor  (J.),  The  Struggle  in  America  between  England  and  France,  1607-1761*. 
London,  1805. 

fFron^  (G.  M.)  and  Langton  (H.  H.),  Review  of  Historical  Publications  relating  to 
Canada  for  the  year  1000.    Toronto,  1001. 


FALKLAND  ISLANDS. 

Governor, — Wm.  Grey  Wilson,  C.M.6.    Salary  1,200/.  per  annum. 

Crown  colony  situated  in  South  Atlantic,  300  miles  E.  of  Magellan  Straits. 
East  Falkland,  3,000  square  miles  ;  West  Falkland,  2,300  square  miles ;  about 
100  small  islands,  1,200  square  miles :  total  6,500  square  miles ;  besides 
South  Georgia,  1,000  square  miles.  Population :  (census  1901)  2,043  ;  male 
1,203,  females  840.  Estimated  on  December  31,  1901,  2,076.  Tho 
population  is  about  *320  per  square  mile ;  birth-rate  33 '28,  and  the  death- 
rate  7*34  per  1,000.  No  religious  census  taken.  Chief  town,  Stanley,  916 
inhabitants. 

Education :  2  Goyernment  schools,  with  142  on  the  roll,  in  1902  ;  1  Roman 
Catholic  school,  with  79  on  the  roll ;  1  Baptist  school  with  12  on  the  roll  ; 
the  Darwin  school  has  18  pupils.  There  are,  besides,  2  travelling  school- 
masters in  the  West  Falklands,  and  1  in  East  Island.  Education  is  now 
compulsory.  The  number  of  criminal  convictions  in  1901  was  31,  only  one 
being  a  case  of  serious  crime. 

Tne  government  is  administered  by  the  Governor,  assisted  by  an  Execu- 
tive Council  and  a  Legislative  Council. 

No  naval  or  military  forces,  except  a  volunteer  corps  with  65  eflScients,  35 
non-efficients ;  total  100  in  1902. 


1807 

1808 

1800 

1000 

1001 

Revenne . 
Expenditure    . 
Imports  . 
Exports  . 

12,970 

13,636 

63,286 

125,123 

£ 

13,039 

14,278 

72,987 

106,984 

£ 

13,219 

13,314 

73,978 

139,203 

15,510 

15,435 

66.948 

111,539 

15,476 

17,639 

74,765 

108,294 

Chief  sources  of  revenue  (1901 ) :  Customs,  5, 663^.,  and  rents  of  crown  lands , 
4,990Z.    Chief  branches  of  expenditure  :  Mails  4,267/.  ;  public  works  4,189^. 

Leading  exports :  Wool,  hides  and  skins,  and  tallow.  Chief  imports  : 
Provisions,  wearing  apparel,  timber  and  building  materials,  machinery  and 
ironmongery. 
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Imports  from  United  Kingdom  (1901)  67,688/.;  from  other  countries, 
7,134Z.     Exports  to  United  Kingdom  108,3382.  ;  to  other  countries  1,9562. 

Chief  industry,  sheep-farming  ;  2,325,154  acres  pasturage.  Horses  3,101, 
cattle  4.771,  sheep  762,357,  pigs  about  400.  In  1901  44  vessels  of  97,878 
tons  entered,  and  41  of  96,011  tons  cleared.  Up  to,  September  30,  1901, 
50,2362.  had  been  deposited  in-the  Savings  Bank  by  379  aepositors.  About 
35,000  letters  and  36,000  packets  and  parcels  pass  through  Post  Office  yearly. 

Fortnightly  communication  with  Great  Britain  is  maintained  by  the 
steamers  of  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company,  which  call  at  Port 
Stanley  on  both  the  outward  and  homeward  voyages. 

Money;  Weights,  and  Me€t8ures,^Saime  as  in  Great  Britain.  Also  currency 
notes  of  52.,  12.,  and  5«. 

Rktbrencss  :  Annual  Report  for  the  Ck>lony. 

Darwin  (C.  R.X  Journal  of  Researches,  Ac,  during  a  Voyage  Round  the  World. 
Ijondmi,  1845. 

FmUmer  (ThomasX  Description  of  Patagonia  and  adjoining  parts  of  South  America.  4. 
Hereford,  1774. 

Mwrdoeh  (W.  G.  B.),  From  Edinburgh  to  the  Antarctic  (1802-93).    8.    London,  1804. 
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Oovemor, — Sir  James  Alexander  S wettenham,  K.  C  M.O.     (4, 0002. ). 
Ghvemfnent  Secretary. — A.  M.  Ashmore,  C.M.G.     (1,4002.) 

Includes  the  settlements  of  Demerara,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice,  named 
^m  the  three  rivers.  A  survey  of  the  boundary  between  the  colony 
and  Verezuela  is  now  being  executed.  For  legislative  purposes  the 
Governor  is  assisted  by  a  Court  of  Policy  of  seven  official  and  eight  elective 
members  (the  latter  elected  by  the  registered  voters)  and  a  Combined  Court, 
containing,  in  addition  to  the  above,  six  financial  representatives  elected  by 
the  registered  voters.  The  functions  of  the  Combined  Court  are  to  consider 
the  Estimate  of  Expenditure,  and  to  raise  the  Ways  and  Means  to  meet  it, 
and  this  Court  alone  can  levy  taxes.  Executive  and  administrative  functions 
are  exercised  by  the  Governor  and  an  Executive  Council.  There  are  2,676 
registered  electors.  The  Roman-Dutch  Law  is  in  force  in  civil  cases,  modified 
by  orders  in  Council  and  local  ordinances  ;  the  criminal  law  is  based  on  that 
of  Great  Britain. 

Area,  104,000  square  miles.  At  the  census  of  1891  the  population  was 
278,328,  of  whom  16,724  were  Europeans  ;  116,588  Africans  ;  106,463  East 
Indians,  mainly  coolies  ;  3,714  Chinese.  Births  (1901)  10,792  ;  deaths  7,096. 
Capital,  Georgetown,  53,176  (1891).  Living  on  sugar  estates  90,492 ;  in 
villages  and  settlements  125,757.  Of  the  total  in  1891,  105,444  were 
agricultural  labourers.  Immigrants  from  India  (1901-2),  4,228  ;  return 
emigrants,  1,150.  218  schools  received  Government  grant  (23,8752.  in 
1901-2),  with  about  26,684  pupils. 

Paupers  (1901-2)  receiving  out-door  relief,  2,087.  In  1901-2  there  were 
9,921  summary  convictions  ;  84  before  the  superior  courts  for  serious 
olTencea 


1806.7 

545,171 
590,616 

1807-8 

1898.0 

1809-1000       1000-01    ,    1001-02 

Revenue    .  -     . 
Expenditure     . 

505,369 
562,598 

£ 

525,865 
525,387 

538,838    509,950  |  581,507 
525,542  I  505,492  |  522,631 
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Chief  items  of  re veuue  (1901-2) :  customs,  837,616/.;  licences,  86,889Z.  ; 
rum  duty,  17,765Z. ;  royalty  on  gold,  14,777/.  Expenditure  on  civil  establish- 
ment, 104,659/.;  introduction  of  immigrants,  28,757/.;  ecclesiastical, 
21,639/.;  judicial,  28,170/.;  education.  30,914/.;  public  works,  20  733/. 
Public  debt(1901)  992,120/.  Two  banks  with  note  circulation  of  121,849/.  on 
31st  March  1902.  Savings  banks,  21,266  depositors  (Dec.  31,  1901),  credited 
with  289.126/. 

Under  cultivation,  about  79,954  acres;  sugar,  71,766  acres;  52  sugar 
estates.  British  Guiana  is  rich  in  gold.  Mining  commenced  in  1886,  i  nd 
in  the  10  years  1886-1896  the  returns  amounted  to  2,796,300/.;  for  the 
6  years  1896-97  to  1901-02,  the  amount  was  687,100  oz.  or  about  2,405,000/. 
In  1901-02  the  quantity  was  101,709  oz.,  valued  at  371,492/.  In  1900-01, 
906  carats  diamonds  were  exported,  valued  at  2,683/. ;  in  1901-02, 
7,5074  carats,  valued  at  19,055/. 


- 

1897-8      '       1898-9 

£          i           & 
1,282,976  :  1,371,412 
1,783,764  j  1,775,691 

1890-1900    ;       1900-01 

1901-02 

Imports 
Exports     . 

£          1           £ 
1,318,701     1,393,529 
1,927,960    2,068,406 

£ 
1,414,769 
1,833,624 

Value  of  imports  subject  to  duty  (1901-1902),  1,058,565/.;  duty  free, 
238,340/. 

Chief  imports  (1901-1902):  Flour  (188.553  barrels),  131,944/.;  tissues, 
242,596/.;  rice,  65,416/.;  tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes,  19,562/.;  machinery, 
98,183/.  ;  manures,  92,753/.  ;  fish,  64,198/.  ;  coal,  26,112/.  ;  hardware, 
60,354/.  Chief  ex f torts :  Sugar,  1,038,163/.;  molasses,  4,403/.;  mm, 
160,846/.  ;  balatta,  23,653/.  ;  charcoal,  7,186/.;  timber  and  woods,  2 1, 121/. ; 
gold  (raw  gold),  371,492/.  ;  rough  diamonds,  19,055/. 

The  value  of  imports  and  exports  are  in  general  determined  by  declarations  satifect  to 
scrutiny,  but  for  exports  of  sugar,  rum,  and  molasses  the  average  prices  for  the  year  are 
taken  as  obtained  rh)in  the  secretary  of  the  Planters'  Association  in  the  Colony.  The  vmlaes 
are  accurate  so  (kr  as  they  relate  to  imports  sul^ect  to  ad  valorem  duty ;  in  o^r  oases  they 
are  not  so  reliable.  Quantities  are  asoertaineil  by  the  Customs  ofRcers.  The  countries  re* 
corded  as  those  of  origin  or  destination  are  those  disclosed  by  declarations  or  shipping 
documents,  and  may  not  bo  the  prime  origin  of  imports  or  ultimate  destination  of  exports. 

Imports  from  Great  Britain  (1901-1902),  703,268/.  ;  from  British  posses- 
sions, 151,743/.  Exiorts  to  Great  Britain,  752,418/.;  to  British  possessions, 
101,474/. 

In  (1901-1902)  the  total  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  was  725,867.  The 
registered  vesseLi  belon^ng  to  British  Guiana  in  1901  were  16  steamers  of 
2,213  tons,  and  32  sailing  vessels  of  1,497  tons ;  total  48  vessels  of  3,684 
tons. 

Railways,  108  miles ;  450  miles  river  navigation ;  12  miles  of  canals  ; 
264  miles  of  good  roads.  There  are  73  post-offices,  of  which  46  are  telegraph 
offices,  41  money  order  offices,  25  savings  banks,  and  9  travelling  post  offices. 
There  are  about  559  miles  of  |iost-office  telegraphs  and  cables,  and  a 
telephone  exchange  in  Georgetown  and  New  Amsterdam  of  677  miles,  with 
457  subscribers. 

Currency :  British  gold  and  silver  coin  with  a  small  circulation  of 
*bits,'  local  coins. 

RsrERKNoss :  Blue  Book  of  the  Colony,  and  Colonial  Report    Annual. 
Re]>orior  the  Council  of  the  Institute  of  Mines  and  Forests  on  the  Gold  and  Forest 
indiistiies  of  British  Quiana.    Gcorgptown,  1898.  ^-^  ^ 
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British  Gaiana  and  its  Resources.    TAuthor  not  named.]    8.    London,  1895. 

Bronkkurtt  (H.  V.  P.),  Descriptive  and  Historical  Oeography  of  British  Guiana  and 
Wc«t  India  Islands.    8.     Demerara,  1890. 

Crookall  (L.)>  British  Guiana :  Work  auiong  Creoles,  Coulies,  Ac    London,  1898. 

Im  Thum  (E.  F.),  Among  the  Indians  of  Guiana.    8.    London,  1883. 

Kirke  (U  ),  Twenty-flve  ^  cars  in  British  Guiana.    London,  1808. 

fiodway  (J.),  History  of  British  Guiana.    4.     Georgetown,  1893.— Handbook  of  British 
Guiana.    Georgetown.  1893.— In    the    Guiana  Fore>t.     London,    1894.    Guide-Book  for 
British  Gniana.    Boston,  1898. 
See  also  under  Venezuela. 


HOHDTFBAS,  BEITISH. 

(/owmar.— Colonel  Sir  David  Wilson,  K.C.M.G.  (8,748  dollars),  assisted  by 
an  Executive  Council  of  five  members,  and  a  Legislative  Council  consist- 
ing of  three  official  and  five  unofficial  members. 

A  Crown  colony  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  south  of  Yucatan,  and  660  miles 
west  from  Jamaica,  noted  for  its  production  of  mahogany  and  logwood.  Area, 
7,562  square  miles.  Population  in  1891  31,471  ;  at  census  of  March  31, 1901, 
37,479  (19,140  males,  and  18,339  females).  The  birth  rate  per  1,000  (1901) 
was  39*55,  and  the  death  rate  28-39.  Illegitimate  births,  43  12  per  cent,  of 
births.  In  1901  there  were  312  marriages.  Primary  schools  (19C1),  36; 
children  enrolled,  3,423 ;  average  attendanee,  2,328  ;  there  are,  besides, 
7  primary  schools  receiving  no  grant ;  Government  grant,  12,030  dollars. 
There  are  four  secondary  schools,  with  altogether  about  300  pupils,  under 
deuominational  management  and  receiving  no  aid  from  Government.  In  1901, 
947  pei-sons  were  convicted  in  police  courts,  and  37  in  the  superior  court 
The  police  force  contains  116  men ;  the  volunteer  force,  191  of  all  ranks. 
Chief  town,  Belize;  population,  9,113. 


- 

1897         1         1898 

1899 

1900 

1901-2 a 

Revenue   ^ 
Expenditure^ 
Imports 
Exports 

£ 

64,613 

66,716 

292,613 

288,969 

56,521 

62,019 

256,977 

263,908 

£ 

51,535 

53,994 

212,237 

263,090 

59,700 

50,800 

246,950 

267,900 

£ 

60,150 

51,210 

252,500 

285,500 

1  Converted  from  gold  dollars  worth  48.  l^d. 

2  Up  to  1900  the  years  are  Calendar  years ;  since  tlien  the  revenue  and  expenditure 
are  for  year  ending  March  81. 

Chief  sources  of  revenue  :  Customs  duties  (35,950Z.  in  1901-02)  ;  excise, 
licenses,  land-tax,  &c. ;  also  sale  and  letting  of  Crown  lands.  Expenditure 
mainly  administrative  and  the  various  services.     Debt  34,736/.  in  1901-02. 

Value  of  imports  subject  to  duty  (1901),  219,079/.  ;  duty  free,  33,431/. 
Chief  exports,  mahogany  (6,485,952  superficial  feet  in  1901),  logwood,  (19,682 
tons  in  1901),  fruit  (chiefly  to  New  Orleans),  sugar.  The  transit  trade  some- 
what  increases  the  traffic  of  the  ports,  especially  in  india-rubber,  sarsaparilla, 
coffee,  &c.  Besides  the  staple  products,  mahogany  and  logwood,  there  are 
coffee,  bananas,  plantains,  coco-nuts,  &c.  The  higher  parts  afford  good 
imsturage  for  cattle.  Exports  to  United  Kingdom  in  1901,  130,846/.;  im- 
l>orts  from  the  United  Kingdom,  76,883/. 

In  1901  the  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  amounted  to  414,795  tons,  of 
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which  162,657  was  British.  The  registered  shipping  of  the  colony  in  1901 
consisted  of  204  sailing  vessels  of  4,498  tons  and  6  steamers  of  1,326  tons  ; 
total  tonnage,  5,824.  In  1901,  151,882  letters  and  post-cards,  91,748  books 
and  newspapers,  and  2,064  parcels  passed  through  the  post  office.  There  is 
a  project  to  lay  a  telegraph  line  to  connect  with  the  Mexican  system  in 
Yucatan. 

Savings  banks  at  Belize  with  five  branches — deposits,  46,470  dollars, 
December  81,  1901.  United  States  gold  was  adopted  as  the  standard  of 
currency  on  October  15,  1894.  There  is  (1901)  a  ^per  currency  of  112,342 
dollars  m  Government  notes  and  a  subsidiary  silver  coinage  of  200,000  dollars 
in  circulation. 

Rbterbkces  :  Colonial  Reports.    Annual.    London. 

BrUtowg  (L.  W.)  and  Wright  (P.  B.),  Handbook  of  British  Honduras.  8.  Annual. 
Bdinbnrgh. 

Bellamjf  (J.),  Expedition  to  the  Cockscomb  Mountains,  British  Honduras.  In  Proc. 
R.  G.  8oc  (N.8.)  XI.  542.    8.    London,  1889. 

Gibbi  (A.  R.).  History  of  British  Honduras.    London,  1883. 

Morris  (D.),  The  Colony  of  British  Honduras.    16.    London,  1883. 


Jamaica,  Leeward  Islands,  Montserrat,  Hevis.  See  Wkst 
Indies. 

HEWPOUir DLARD  AND  LABEADOE. 

Gooei-nor. — Sir  Cavendish  Boyle,  K.C.M.G.,  ap|/ointed  1901  ;  salary 
10,000  dollars. 

Newfoundland  is  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
between  46'*  37'  and  5V  39'  N.,  62**  35'  and  59"  25'  W.  ;  and  Labrador,  its 
dependency,  is  the  most  easterly  part  of  the  continent  of  North  America. 

The  coast  of  Newfoundland  is  rugged,  especially  on  the  south-west,  where 
the  coast  range  reaches  an  elevation  of  nearly  2,000  feet.  The  hills  attain 
their  summit  within  a  few  miles  of  the  salt  water,  and  then  spread  out  into 
an  undulating  country,  consistiufl;  largely  of  barrens  and  marshes,  and  inter- 
sected by  numerous  rivers  and  laKes.  On  the  borders  of  the  lakes  and  water- 
courses good  land  is  generally  found,  and  in  some  cases,  as  about  the  Exploits, 
the  Gander  and  the  Humber,  it  is  heavily  timbered.  Area,  42,200  square 
miles.  Population  in  1901,  217,037.  Dependent  on  Newfoundland  is  Labrador, 
the  most  easterly  part  of  the  American  continent,  with  an  area  of  120,000 
square  miles,  and  population  (1901)  of  3,947.  Of  the  total  Newfoundland 
population  (1891)  54,755  were  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  1,547  were  farmers, 
2,682  mechanics,  1,258  miners,  ^pital,  St.  John's,  29,594  inhabitants; 
other  towns  being  Harbour  Grace,  5,184  ;  Carbonear,  3,703  ;  Twillingate, 
3,542  ;  Bonavista,  3,696.  The  birth  rate  in  1901  was  31*4,  and  the  death  rate 
16-7  per  1,000. 

The  government  is  administered  by  a  Governor,  assisted  by  an  Executive 
Ck)uncil  (not  exceeding  9  members),  a  Legislative  Council  (not  exceeding 
15  members),  and  a  House  of  Assembly  consisting  of  36  representatives. 
Members  of  the  Legislative  Council  receive  120  dollars  per  session ;  members 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly  receive  200  or  300  dollars  per  session,  according 
as  they  are  resident  or  not  in  St.  John's.  The  Executive  Council,  enlarged 
and  reconstructed  December  7, 1900,  is  as  follows  : — 

Premier  and  Colonial  Secretary. — Rt  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Bond,  K.C.M.G. 

mni^r  »//,«,<.«,-(Vacant).  ^,^,^^^^  ,,GoOgle 
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MinisUr  of  Finance. — Hon.  E.  M.  Jackman. 

Wiihout Portfolio.—YioMn,  E.  P.  Morris.  K.C.,  A.  W.  Harvey,  J.  S.Pitts, 
H.  J.  B.  Woods,  J.  D.  RyaD,  and  6.  Knowling. 

For  electoral  purposes  the  whole  colony  is  divided  into  18  districts 
or  constitnencies,  7  of  which  elect  8  members,  4  return  2  members,  and 
7  return  1  each.  Of  the  population,  73,016  belong  to  the  Church  of 
England,  75,990  are  Roman  Catholics,  61,379  Methodists,  1,497  Pres- 
byterians, 9,102  other  denominations.  At  the  colleges  of  the  Church  of 
England,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Methodist  bodies,  respectively,  in  1901 
there  were  253,  485,  and  449  students.  The  number  of  schools  of  all 
kinds  was:  Church  of  England,  254;  Roman  Catholic,  237;  Methodist, 
216.  The  attendance  at  Board  schools  was:  Church  of  England,  13,148; 
Roman  Catholic  14,006  ;  Methodist,  10,813  ;  total,  38,258  ;  total  expendi- 
ture, including  Government  grant,  fees,  &c.,  157,504  dollars. 

By  the  treatv  of  Utrecht,  1713,  the  French  retain  some  rights  enabling 
fishermen  to  land  and  dry  fish  on  the  northern  and  western  shores.  The 
existence  of  these  rights,  their  extent  having  long  been  matter  of  dispute, 
has  interfered  with  the  development  of  the  island,  and  it  is  understood  that 
an  effort  towards  a  better  understanding  regarding  them  U  now  being  made 
by  the  British  and  French  Governments. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  in  five  years  (1  dollar =49.  X^d,)  have 
been : — 


• 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1001 

Berenae 
Bzpendltiire. 

£ 
382,226 
886,029 

£ 
817,917 
487,264 

£ 
349,867 
866,667 

£ 

433,698 
880,760 

£       . 
428,407 
416,086 

Of  the  Revenue  for  1901,  no  less  than  389,9902.  is  from  Customs. 
Public  debt  (1901)  3,570,908/. 

The  total  imports  and  exports  of  Newfoundland  for  five  years  are  as 
follows : — 


1807 


1898 


1900 


1001 


Imports  . 
Exports . 


£ 
1,211,906 
1,005,268 


£  I 

1,066,205  ■ 
1,074,027 


£>         1 
1,283,132 
1,425,270  ' 


^        ! 

1,540,509 
1,772,792  1 


1,536,199 
1,717,802  ' 


The  chief  imports  and  exports  in  1901  were :  — 


Imports. 


Exportfi. 


Flour  (318,975  Brls.) 

Textiles,  apparel.     . 

Salt  pork 

Molasses 

Hardware 

Tea 

Batter     . 

Leather 


239,883 
202,623 
74,176 
38,222 
84,123 
33,379 
20,418 
53,298 


I 


Dried  cod  1,062,721 

CodoU    .                 .  81,782 

Sealskins  58,006 

SealoU   .                  .  87,253 

Lobsters  (tinned)     .  92,158 

Herring  (pickled)    .  84,715 

Copper  and  ore  80,298 

Iron  ore  and  Pyrites  93,607 
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Of  the  impoiis  the  value  of  478,484Z.  came  from  Great  Britain  ;  511,541/. 
from  Canada;  429,136/.  from  the  United  States.  Of  the  exports  the  value 
of  876,4262.  went  to  Great  Britain;  146,2492.  to  Canada;  244,0432.  to 
Portugal ;  425,3482.  to  Brazil ;  181,6572.  to  United  Stotes.  According  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  Returns,  the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  New- 
foundland and  Labrador  and  the  extwrts  of  British  produce  and  manufactures 
thereto  in  5  years  were  valued  a«  follows  :  — 


1897 


Imports  into  U.K.  from 

Newfoundland 
Exports    from    U.K.    to 

Newfoundland    . 


321,080    851,032 
304,341    316,773 


1900 


1901 


£  M 

476,304  !  532,725 
521,458  '  858,223 


The  imports  in  1901  included  fish,  180,8262.  ;  fish  oil,  128,3632.  ;  cop|M»r 
ore,  15,638/.  ;  wood.  40,6912  ;  skins  and  furs,  54,2752.  The  exports 
thei-eto  included  haberdashery,  103,735/.  ;  cottons,  34,Sl42.  ;  woollens, 
35,9752.  ;  iron,  24,6972.  Total  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  in  1900, 
1,408,293,  of  which  980,029  was  British.  The  total  number  of  vessels 
registered  in  the  colony  on  December  31,  1901,  was  2,637  sailing  vessels 
of  114,553  tons,  and  47  steam  vessels  of  9,392  tons  ;  total  2,634  vessels  of 
107,168  tons.  Fishing  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  population,  the 
value  of  the  fish  caught  being  over  one  million  sterling  annually. 

In  1891  there  were  64,494  acres  of  cultivated  land.  The  chief  products 
are  potatoes,  turnips,  and  other  root  crops,  hay,  barley,  oats.  In  1891 
there  were  in  Newfoundland  6,188  horses,  23,822  cattle,  60,840  sheep, 
and  32,011  swine.  Some  fine  pine  forests  exist  to  the  north,  and  large 
saw  mills  have  been  establishea.  The  mineral  resources  of  Newfoundland 
are  considerable.  Lai^e  beds  of  iron  ore  have  been  found  and  are 
being  worked  on  Bell  Island  in  Conception  Bay,  on  the  east  coast,  and 
other  rich  deposits  have  been  discovered  on  the  west  coast.  Coal  of 
excellent  quality  is  found  near  St  George's  Bay  on  the .  west  coast,  and 
in  the  Grand  Lake  district.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  island  gold-bearing 
quartz  rock,  and  extensive  deposits  of  silver  and  lea<l  ore  have  been  found. 

Railways  open  in  1899 :  638  miles.  The  transinsular  railway  has  been 
completed,  with  branch  lines  to  important  towns  and  settWments.  Com- 
munication between  various  points  on  the  coast  and  between  the  island  and 
the  continent  is  maintained  by  a  fleet  of  8  first-class  steamers,  each  of  which 
connects  with  some  centrol  point  on  the  railway.  Telegraph  line  open 
(1901)  1,952  miles.  By  various  contracts  the  Government  conceded  to 
private  enterprise  the  working  of  railways,  steamboats,  and  other  means  ot 
communication.  The  concessions  embraced  the  Newfoundland  Railway  ;  mail 
contracts  for  bays,  coasts,  &c.,  with  an  annual  subsidy  of  98.000  dollars ; 
land  grants  extending  to  5,000,000  acres  ;  the  graving  dock  at  St.  John's  ; 
the  Government  telegraphs  in  the  island ;  and  the  electric  railway  in  the 
streets  of  St  John's.  The  question  of  the  expediency  of  th^se  concessions 
was  raised  in  consequence  of  a  proposal  bv  the  contractoi  to  tiansfer  his 
rights  to  a  limited  liability  company.  A  settlement,  however,  was  arrived 
at  in  1901,  by  which  the  contractor  holds  simply  a  lease  of  the  railway  for 
fifty  years,  hands  back  to  the  Government  the  telegraphs,  and  also  three 
million  acres  of  the  land  ^rranted  to  him.  A  company  has  been  formed  with 
a  capital  of  25,000,000  dollars  to  take  over  the  enterprise.  Disimtes  with 
the  Government  are  being  settled  by  arbitration.  r^^^^L 
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St  Christopber,  St  Luoia,  St.  Vincent,  Sombrero,  Tobago, 
Trinidad,  Virgin  Islands.    See  West  Indies. 

WEST  INDIES. 

The  British  West  Indian  possessions  fall  into  six  gioups, 
which  are  noticed  separately,  while  the  statistical  results  are  ex- 
hibited in  general  tables  for  convenience  of  comparison.  The 
groups  are— (1)  Bahamas,  (2)  Barbados,  (3)  Jamaica  with  Turks 
Islands,  (4)  Leeward  Islands,  (5)Tnnidad  with  Tobago,  (6)  Wind- 
ward Islands. 

BAHAMAS. 

flfowmor.— Sir  Gilbert  T.  Carter,  K.C.M.G.  (2,000Z.),  assisted  by  an 
Executive  Council  of  9,  a  Legislative  Couucil  of  9,  and  a  representative  Assembly 
of  29  members,  electors  refjuiring  to  have  a  small  proi>erty  qualification. 

A  group  of  twenty  inhabited  and  many  uninhabited  islands  and  rocks  oil 
the  S.E.  coast  of  Florida. 

Area,  5,450  square  miles.  Principal  islands— New  Providence  (pop.  12,534 
contoining  capital  Nassau),  Abaco  (3,314),  Harbour  Island  (1,232),  Great 
Bahama  (1,780),  St.  Salvador  (4,658),  Long  Island  (3,562),  Mayaguana, 
Eleuthcra  (8,738),  Exuma  (3,086),  Watling's  Island,  Ackliii's  Island, 
Crooked  Island  (1,597),  Great  Inagua  (1,453),  Andros  Island  (6,347). 
ToUl  population  in  1891  47,566  ;  in  1901,  53,735  ;  estimated  for  December 
31  1901,  54,358.  Births  in  15  months,  1901-02,  2,668  ;  deaths,  1,896. 
There  are  (1901)  43  Government  schools  with  5,876  pupils  on  the  rolls, 
andaveraire  attendance  of  3,987  ;  and  11  aided  schools  with  attendance  of 
970  pupils;  Government  grant,   4,500Z.  ;  28   Church  of  Encjand  schools 
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with  1,600  enrolled  pupils ;  24  private  schools  with  461  enrolled  pupils, 
and  3  Roman  Catholic,  with  416  enrolled  pupils.  In  1901-02  (15  months), 
2,178  persons  were  convicted  summarily,  and  22  in  superior  courts.  Sponge- 
fishing  is  carried  on ;  and  shells,  pearls,  and  ambergris  are  also  obtained. 
Fruit  culture  is  on  the  increase,  pineapples,  oranges,  and  grapes  being 
largely  exported.  Fibre  cultivation  is  rapidly  spreading.  In  January  1902, 
18,036  acres  had  been  planted  out  with  sisal  plants.  The  total  land  granted 
in  the  colony  amounts  to  350,085  acres. 

The  Bank  of  Nassau  came  into  operation  on  June  1,  1889.  The  Post 
Office  Savings  Bank  at  the  end  of  1901  had  1,421  depositors  with  16,435Z.  to 
their  credit.  British  silver  and  bronze  coin  are  les^al  tender  without  limit. 
American  half  dollars  and  quarter  dollars  are  current  at  the  value  of  2s.  and 
la.  respectively.  In  1901-02  (15  months),  858,435  letters,  7,852  post-cards, 
and  169,842  papers  passed  through  the  Post  Office. 

BARBADOS. 

Lies  on  the  E.  of  the  Windward  Islands. 

Govenior.— Sir  Frederic  Mitchell  Hodgson,  K.C.M.G.  (2,500/.),  with 
Executive  Council,  Executive  Ck)mmittee,  Legislative  Council  of  9  Members 
(appointed  by  the  King),  and  House  of  Assembly  of  24  members,  elected 
annually  by  the  people  ;  in  1901,  there  were  1,782  registered  electors. 

Area,  166  sauare  miles;  population  (1891),  182,306;  (1901),  about 
195,588.  Capital,  Bridgetown,  the  principal  town ;  population,  21,000 
in  1891,  but  it  has  very  largely  increased  since  then ;  Speightstown, 
1,500.  Births  (1901),  7,058  ;  deaths  (1901),  5,762.  Church  of  England, 
156,589  •:  ATesleyans,  14,485  ;  Moravians,  6,801  ;  Roman  Catholics,  816 ; 
Jews,  21,  according  to  the  census  of  1891.  The  legislature  grants  to  the  Chorch 
of  England,  9,7232.  ;  Wesleyan,  7002.  ;  Moravians,  4002.  ;  Roman  Catholic 
502. — per  annum,  10,8732.  Education  is  under  the  care  of  the  Government. 
In  1901  there  were  169  primary  schools,  and  13,547  pupils  in  average  attend* 
ance  ;  Government  grant  11,0002.;  6  second-grade  schools  (2  for  girls),  231 
pupils ;  2  first-CTade  schools  for  boys,  with  an  attendance  of  1 40  and  57 
respectively,  and  1  first-grade  school  for  girls  with  119  pupils ;  Codrington 
CoUege,  affiliated  to  Durham  University,  12  students.  Two  monthly,  one 
tri-weekly,  one  twice  a  week,  one  weekly,  and  three  daily  newspapers. 

There  is  a  Supreme  Court ;  Grand  Sessions  once  in  every  4  months ;  7  police 
magistrates.  In  1901,  11,843  summary  convictions.  103  in  superior  courts  ; 
399  (daily  average)  prisoners  in  gaol.  In  1901,  17,6002.  was  spent  in  poor- 
relief,  &c.    Police,  315  officers  and  men.    Harbour  Police,  40  officers  and  men. 

Barbados  is  the  headquarters  for  European  troops  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
garrison  consists  of  38  officers  and  758  non-commissioned  officers  and  men. 

The  area  of  the  colony  in  acres  is  about  106,470,  of  which  about  100,000  are 
under  cultivation.  The  staple  produce  of  the  island  is  suffar.  About  30,000 
acres  are  annually  planted  with  the  sugar-cane,  which  yielded  in  1900,  50,571 
hhds.  ;  in  1901,  65,010  hhds.  There  are  441  sugar  works  and  6  mm  dis- 
tilleries. Of  **man-jak"  or  "glance  pitch,"  a  bituminous  petroleum  for 
fuel  1,043  tons  (9,3942.)  were  exported  in  1901.  In  the  fishing  industry,  250 
boats,  are  employed,  and  about  1,000  persons.  Value  of  fish  caught 
annually,  about  17,0002. 

The  Colonial  Bank  has  a  paid-up  capital  of  600,0002.  The  Government 
Savings  Bank  on  March  81,  1902,  had  13,573  depositors,  with  197,0222.  to 
their  credit  English  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  coin  are  in  circulation,  and 
5-dollar  notes  of  tne  Colonial  Bank. 

In  1901  the  registered  shipping  consisted  of  43  «dlp|^^fpel8  and  3 
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steamers  of  a  total  tonnage  of  6,571  tons  net.  There  are  470  miles  of  roads  in 
the  island ;  railway  24  miles.  There  are  35  miles  of  line  for  telephonic 
communication  in  the  island  to  the  several  police  stations.  A  private 
Telephone  Company  has  600  miles  of  line  and  510  subscribers. 

Grenada.    See  Windward  Islands. 

JAMAICA. 

Largest  of  the  British  West  India  Islands,  100  miles  west  of  Hayti  and  90 
miles  south  of  Cuba. 

Chycemor. — Sir  Augustus  Hemming,  G.C.M.G.  (5,000^.),  assisted  by  a  Privy 
Council  and  a  Legislative  Council,  consisting  of  the  Governor  as  President 
and  of  5  ex-officio,  10  nominated,  and  14  elected  members.  The  term  of 
iiervice  is  limited,  in  the  case  of  elected  members  only,  to  five  years.  There 
are  boards  elected  in  each  parish  (15)  for  administration  of  locaf  afiairs. 

Attached  to  it  are  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands,  Cayman  Islands,  Morant 
Cays,  and  Pedro  Cays.  Area  of  Jamaica,  4,200  square  miles ;  Turks  and 
Caicos  Islands,  &c.,  224  square  miles.  Total,  4,424  square  miles.  Population 
(Census,  1891)  :  Jamaica,  689,491  (males,  805,948  ;  females,  838,548) ;  white, 
14,692;  coloured  or  half-breed,  121,955;  black,  488,624;  East  Indian, 
10,116  ;  Chinese,  481  ;  not  stated,  8,628.  Capitol,  Kingston,  46,542.  Other 
towns— Spanish  Town,  5,019  ;  Montego  Bay,  4,808  ;  Savanna-la-Mar,  2,952  ; 
Falmouth,  2,517.  The  estimated  population  of  Jamaica  on  March  81,  1902, 
is  770,242.  Births  (1901-02),  81,268;  deaths,  16,756;  marriaces,  8,202. 
Total  East  India  immigrants  in  colony  in  1901,  15,198,  of  whom  1,174 
were  under  indentures.   Immigration  suspended  in  1886  and  resumed  in  1891. 

There  is  no  Estoblished  Church.  The  number  of  members  of  the  different 
religious  bodies  cannot  be  stoted  with  any  accuracy,  but  in  1902  the 
churches  and  chapels  were  as  follows :— Church  of  England,  219  ;  Presby- 
terian, 78  ;  Roman  Catholic,  28  ;  Wesleyan  Methodist,  128  ;  Baptist,  189  ; 
Moravian,  27  ;  Church  of  Scotland,  10  ;  Christian  Chnrch,  20 ;  Congre- 
gational, 26 ;  United  Methodist  Free  Church,  48. 

In  1901-02  there  were  728  Government  schools,  84,799  children  enrolled  ; 
the  average  attendance  was  46,277.  Government  grants,  including  building 
grants,  48, 115/.  There  are  8  Government  training  colleges  for  female  teachers 
in  which  52  students,  and  one  for  male  teachers,  in  which  60  students  are 
being  trained  mainly  at  Government  expense.  There  is  a  high  school  near 
Kingston  with  60  pupils,  largely  snpportea  by  Government.  There  are  besides 
a  number  of  endowed  secondary  and  high  schools  and  industrial  schools. 

There  is  a  high  court  of  justice,  circuit  courts,  and  a  resident  magistrate  in 
each  parish.  Total  summary  convictions  (1901-1902),  12,349  ;  before  superior 
courts,  4,294.  Prisoners  in  gaol,  March  81, 1902,  1,110.  In  1901  there  were 
^49  police  officers  and  men,  including  water  policemen,  and  769  district 
constables. 

Total  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  and  care  in  1902,  789,256,  of  which 
200,168  under  tillage,  and  413,152  under  pasture.  Under  sugar-cane, 
27,842 acres:  coffee,  31,265  ;  bananas,  82,842  ;  cocoanute,  18,244  ;  com,  194  ; 
cocoa,  8,548;  ground  provisions,  91,783  ;  Guinea  grass,  125,936  ;  common 
pasture,  829,608  ;  common  pasture  and  pimento,  79,879  ;  pimento,  4,l7o. 

The  holdings  are  classified  as  follows  : — Not  exceeding  5  acres,  60,671  ; 
10,  8,754  ;  20,  4,755  ;  50,  2,674 ;  100,  916  ;  200,  569 ;  500,  625  ;  800,  285  ; 
1,000,  148  ;  1,500,  206  ;  exceeding  1,500,  250. 

On  March  81,  1902,  there  were  84,537  depositors  in  the  Government 
Savings  Bank,  the  deposits  amounting   to  424,648/.     The  legal  coinage  is 
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that  of  Gi'eat  Britain  ;  but  various  American  coins  are  also  current.  Notes  of 
the  Colonial  Bank  and  of  the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia  are  current ;  their  average 
toUl  circulation  in  1901-02  was  112,820Z.  and  47,602/.  respectively. 

The  strength  of  the  Regular  Forces  in  Jamaica  in  1902  was  1,866 
officers  and  men;  there  is  besides  a  Militia,  numbering  763  There  are 
fortifications  and  batteries  at  Port  Royal,  Rocky  Point,  Apostles'  Battery, 
Fort  Clarence,  Fort  Augusta,  Rock  Fort,  Salt  Pond's  Hill.  There  are  18 
ships  of  the  Royal  Navy  on  the  North  American  and  West  India  station. 
Jamaica  has  a  naval  dockyard,  coaling  station,  and  victualling  yard.  Port 
Royal  is  strongly  fortified,  and  the  old  dep6t  ship  UrgeiU  is  also  stationed 
there  as  guardship. 

In  1901-02  the  registered  shipping  of  Jamaica  consisted  of  144  sailing 
vessels  of  9,800  tons. 

Jamaica  has  185  miles,  9  chains  of  railway  oi>en  (receipts,  in  year  ended 
March  31,  1902,  118,335/.  ;  exi)enses,  77,908/.  ;  passengers  carried,  391,178), 
683  miles  of  telegraph  and  154  of  telephone  ;  telegraph  messages  (to  March  81, 
1902),  91,080;  receipts,  5,010/.;  expenses,  7,871/.  Letters  and  postcards 
passed  through  the  Post  Office  in  the  year  1901-02,  5,424,814. 

Turks  .vxd  Caicos  Lslands,  a  Dependency  under  the  government  of 
Jamaica,  are  geographically  a  portion  of  the  Bahamas,  of  which  they  form  tlie 
two  south-eastern  groups.  The  government  is  administered  by  a  Commis- 
sioner, assisted  by  a  Legislative  Board  of  five  members  appointed  by  the  Crown. 
The  Governor  of  Jamaica  has  a  supervising  power  over  the  local  government. 
There  are  upwards  of  thirty  small  cays  ;  area  165^  miles.  Only  eight  in- 
habited ;  the  largest,  Grand  Caicos,  20  miles  long  by  6  broad.  Seat  of  govern- 
ment  at  Grand  Turk,  7  miles  long  by  2  broad,  the  town  having  1,751 
inhabitants.     Population,  1901,  5,350  (males,  2,464;  females,  2,886). 

Education  free  in  the  Government  schools  ;  Government  grant  for  Turks 
and  Caicos  Islands,  600/.  ;  2  elementary  schools  in  Turks  Islands,  and  4  in 
Caicos  Islands  ;  average  attendance,  in  1901,  of  302.  Public  library  and 
rea<ling-room  at  Grand  Turk  ;  a  weekly  newspaper. 

The  most  important  industry  is  salt  raking.  About  1,800,000  bushels  are 
raked  annually  and  exported  to  the  United  States,  (/anada,  and  West  Indian 
Islands.  Sponge  and  fibre  industries  are  also  carried  on.  At  Grand  Turic 
there  were  (1902)  56  vessels  registered,  of  4,877  tons  net.  The  Direct  West 
India  Cable  Company  have  a  station  at  Grand  Turk,  where  their  cable  was 
landed  in  Jannaiy,  1898.  The  Dependency  has  invested  surplus  balances 
to  the  amount  of  7,947/. 

(7<wimwnon«r.— William  Douglas  Young  (salary  600/.) ;  residence,  Grand 
Turk. 

Cayman  Islands,  attached  to  Jamaica,  consist  of  Grand  Cayman,  Little 
Cayman,  and  Cayman  Brae.  Grand  Cayman,  17  miles  long,  4  to  7  broad  ; 
total  population  4,322  (males,  1,904  ;  females.  2,418).  Good  pasturage. 
Coco-nuts  and  turtle  exported.  The  government  is  administered  by  a 
Commissioner.  There  are  also  magistrates  appointed  by  the  Governor  of 
Jamaica. 

The  Morant  Cays  and  Prdro  Cays  are  also  attached  to  Jamaim. 
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LEEWABB  ISLANDS 

Comprise  Antigaa  (with  Barbuda  and  Redonda),  St  Kitts-Nevis  (with 
Anguilla),  Dominica,  Montserrat,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  lie  to  the 
north  of  the  Windward  group,  and  south-east  of  Porto  Rico. 

Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief. — Sir  Gerald   Strickland,    K.C.M.G 
(2,600/.).     Colonial  Secretary. —Sir  George  Melville,  K.C.M.G.  (800/.) 

The  group  is  divided  into  5  Presidencies,  viz.,  Antigua  (with  Barbuda  and 
Redonda)  St.  Kitts  (with  Nevis  and  Anguilla),  Dominica,  Montserrat,  and 
the  Virgin  laJands.  There  is  one  Federal  Executive  Council  nominated  by 
the  Crown,  and  one  Federal  Legislative  Council,  8  nominated  and  8 
elective  members.  Of  latter,  3  chosen  by  the  unofficial  members  of  the 
Local  Legislative  Council  of  Antigua,  2  by  those  of  Dominica,  and  3  by  the 
non-official  members  of  the  Local  Legislative  Council  of  St.  Kitts-Nevis. 
In  Antigua  and  Dominica  the  representative  element  in  the  Legislature  was 
suppressed  in  1898.     The  Federal  Legislative  Council  meets  once  a  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  jiopulation  of  the  Leeward  Islands :  — 


Antigua  .  .  ^ 
Barbuda  and  Redonda/ 
Virgin  Islands 
Dominica 
St  Kitts  ) 
Nevis  J 
Anguilla  J 
Montserrat 


Total 


Square  miles 

Population 
1891 

Population 
,          1901 

108 
62 

J  36,819 

34,971 

58 
291 
65 
50 
35 
82 

4,639 

26,841 

(  80,876 

■    13,087 

3,699 

11,762 

4,908 
28,894 
29,782  ^ 
12,774   \ 

3,890  J 
12,215 

701 

127,723 

127,434 

In  1891,  5,070  white,  23,320  coloured,  and  99,333  black.  In  18S1 
33,000  were  Anglicans,  29,000  Roman  Catholics,  30,000  Wesleyans,  and  17,C00 
Moravians.  Education  is  denominational.  In  1901,  114  schools,  with 
23,273  pupils ;  Government  grant,  6  255/.  Also  private  schools.  Grants 
of  200/.  and  100/.  per  annum  ai-e  made  to  two  schools  in  Antigua,  one  for 
boys  with  40  pupils,  and  the  other  for  girls  with  35  pupils.  A  grammar 
school  in  Dominica  is  maintained  by  Government,  Technical  schools  have 
been  opened  in  Antigua  and  St.  Kitts.  Su^r  and  molasses  are  the  staple 
products  in  most  of  the  islands.  Fruit-growing  is  increasing  in  some  of  the 
islands. 

Antigua.  Islands  of  Barbuda  and  Redonda  are  dependencies,  with  an 
area  of  62  square  miles,  situated  61"*  45'  W.  long.,  17**  6'  N.  lat,  54  miles 
in  circumference,  with  an  area  of  108  square  miles.  Antigua  is  the  seat 
of  government  of  the  Colony.  Chief  town,  St.  John,  9,262.  Chief  products 
sugar  and  pineapples.  In  Government  savings  banks  (1902)  1,520  depositors, 
44,236/.  oeposits.  There  is  steam  communication  direct  with  the  United 
Kingdofn,  New  York,  and  Canada,  and  the  island  is  connected  with  the 
West  India  and  Panama  Telegraph  Company's  cable. 

MoKTSERKAT.  Nominated  Legislative  Council.  Chief  town,  Plymouth, 
1,461.  Chief  products  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  arrowroot,  and  lime  juice  from 
fruit  of  lime  trees  ;  1,000  acres  under  lime  trees.  Savings  bank  (1901)  169 
depositors,  3.563/.  dt-posited.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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St.  Christopher  and  Nrvis  have  one  Executive  Council  nominated, 
and  a  Legislative  Council  of  6  official  and  6  nominated  unofficial  members. 
Capital  of  St.  Kitts,  Basseterre,  9,962  ;  of  Nevis,  Charlestown,  1,883.  Chief 
produce  sugar  and  rum.  Produce  of  Anguilla,  garden  stock,  and  salt. 
Savings  bank  St.  Christopher  (1901)  378  depositors,  8,580^  deposited  ;  Nevis, 
60,  with  2,028^. 

Virgin  Islands  consist  of  all  the  group  not  occupied  by  Denmark, 
except'  Crab  Island,  which  is  Spanish.  Nominated  Executive  CounciL 
Chief  town,  Boadtown  in  Tortola  IslaAd,  400.  Mostly  peasant  proprietors  ; 
sugar  and  cotton  cultivated  in  small  patches. 

Dominica.  Nominated  Executive  Council,  and  Legislative  Council  of  12 
nominated  members.  Chief  products,  coffee  (Liberian),  fruit,  cocoa,  limes, 
and  some  sugar.  Savings  bank  (1901)  389  de))osit^rs,  with  7,637/.  deposited. 
Dominica  contains  a  Carib  settlement  with  a  population  of  about  400,  the 
majority  being  of  mixed  Negro  blood,  but  about  120  apparently  pure  CaribA. 
[For  details  see  Report  on  the  Caribs  of  Dominica.  No.  21,  Colonial 
Reports  (Miscellaneous).     By  H.  H.  Bell,  Administrator.     London,  1902.] 

Sombrero  is  a  small  island  in  the  Virgin  group,  but  unattached  adminis- 
tratively to  any  group.  Phosphate  of  lime  is  shipped,  and  there  is  a  Board 
of  Trade  lisrhthouse. 


TBINIBAD, 

Immediately  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  includes  Tobago  adminis- 
tratively. 

Oovemor. — Sir  Cornelius  Alfred  Moloney,  K.C.M.G.  (5,000Z.),  with 
Executive  Council  of  6  official  members  and  a  Legislative  Council  of  1 1  official 
and  11  unofficial  members,  all  nominated.  Tobago  was  annexed  to  Trinidad, 
in  1889,  and  was  made  a  ward  of  the  main  island  on  January  1,  1899. 

Area  :  Trinidad,  1,754  square  miles ;  Tobago  114.  Population  :  Trinidad 
(census,  1901),  255,148;  Tobago,  18,750.  Capital,  Trinidad,  Port  of  Spain, 
54, 100.  The  population  of  the  two  islands  is  mostly  of  mixed  African 
and  European  blood,  the  oldest  European  elements  being  French  and 
Spanish.  A  French  patois  is  spoken,  and  in  some  places  Spanish,  but  these 
are  in  general  confined  to  the  cocoa  planting  districts.  There  are  always 
Venezuelans  and  Portuguese  in  Port  of  Spain.  The  Christian  population 
(Trinidad  and  Tobago)  numbers  193,835  (89,213  being  Roman  Catholic, 
74,920  Church  of  England,  and  29,967  others).  The  non-Christian  popula 
tion  is  East  Indian,  numbering  86,857.  Births  (1901),  9,513  ;  deaths,  6,892  ; 
marriages,  1.141.  Education  :  237  schools,  30,706  pupils  ;  vote  for  elementary 
education,  38,835/.  There  are  many  private  schools,  and  a  Queen's 
Royal  College,  with  121  students,  and  an  attached  Roman  Catholic  College 
with  204  students.  Of  the  total  area  1,195,500  acres,  about  450,000  acres 
have  been  alienated.  Under  sugar-cane,  52,000  acres ;  cacao,  190,800 ; 
coffee,  4,000;  ground  provisions,  34,500  ;  coco-nuts,  14,000;  pasture,  15,200. 
There  is  a  large  so-called  pitch  lake  in  the  island,  which  is  leased  to  an 
English  Company,  and  from  which  143,935  tons  of  asphalt  were  exported 
in  1901.  Railway  81i  miles  ;  1,147  miles  of  telegraph  and  telephone.  There 
is  a  Colonial  Bank  with  note  circulation  of  about  200.000/.,  and  also  a 
branch  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Halifax.  Government  savings-bank,  depositors 
(1901),  14,281 ;  deposits  (Dec.  31),  291,452/.  Volunteer  corps,  695.'  Police 
force,  567.  /^  i 
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In  Tobago  the  culture  of  cotton  and  tobacco  has  been  introduced.  The 
cacao  industry  is  receiving  increasing  attention.  The  island  is  much  fre- 
quented by  visitora  from  England  and  the  United  States. 

Virgin  Islands.    See  Lebward  Islands. 


WINBWABB  I8LAHB8 

0>nsist  of  Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  the  Grenadines  (half  under  St.  Vincent> 
half  under  Grenada),  and  St.  Lucia,  and  form  the  eastern  barrier  to  the 
Caribbean  Sea  between  Martinique  and  Trinidad. 

Governor  <fe  Commander-in-Chirf. — Sir  Robert  Baxter  Llewelyn,  K.C.M.G. 
(2,500/. — resident  at  St.  George's,  Grenada).  Each  island  has  its  own 
institutions  ;  there  is  no  common  legislature,  laws,  revenue,  or  tariff ; 
there  is  a  Common  Ck)urt  of  Appeal,  and  the  colonies  unite  for  other  com- 
mon purposes.  Legal  currency,  British  sterling,  doubloons,  and  United 
States  gold  coins.    The  Colonial  Bank  issues  5-dollar  notes. 

Grenada.  There  is  a  Legislative  Council  of  the  Governor,  with  6  official 
and  7  unofficial  members  nominated  by  the  Crown.  Each  town  has  a  semi- 
elective  Board  for  local  affsdrs,  and  each  parish  nominated  Boards  for  roads 
and  sanitation.  Area  183  square  miles ;  population,  December  31,  1901, 
estimated  from  census  returns  of  April  5,  1901,  64,288  ;  the  birth  rate  was 
43 '2  and  the  death  rate  22*47  per  1,000.  There  are  (1901)  40  Government 
and  Government  aided  elementary  schools,  with  9,857  pupils ;  Government 
grant  (1901)  5,113Z.;  and  a  grammar  school  with  37  pupils;  Government 
grant,  428Z.  In  1901  there  were  922  summary  convictions,  and  16  in  superior 
courts.  There  were  (1901)  18,935  acres  returned  as  being  under  cultivation : 
cocoa,  14,795  acres ;  cotton,  2,486  acres ;  slices,  594  acres  ;  under  pasture, 
5,566;  but  the  accuracy  of  these  figures  is  not  guaranteed.  Culture  of 
sugar-cane  is  decreasing,  of  cocoa  and  spices  increasing.  In  1901,  1,855 
depositors  in  savings-banks  ;  balance  (Dec.  31)  11,211Z. 

The  largest  of  the  Grenadines  attached  to  Grenada  is  Carriacou  ;  area, 
6,913  acres;  population  (1901),  6,497. 

St.  Vincent.  Administrator  and  Colonial  Secretary, — E.  J.  Cameron, 
with  Legislative  Council  of  4  official  and  4  nominated  unofficial 
members.  Area,  182  square  miles ;  population  (1891),  41,054  ;  white, 
2,445 ;  coloured,  554 ;  black,  31,005.  Capital,'  Kingstown,  4,547  popula- 
tion. Education:  84  schools;  Government  grant,  2,051/.  Sugar,  rum, 
cocoa,  spices,  and  arrowroot  are  produced  ;  good  timber  from  the  forests. 
Most  of  the  cultivated  land  belongs  to  three  firms.  About  13,000  acres  (one- 
sixth  of  area)  under  cultivation.  By  the  volcanic  eruptions  of  May,  1902, 
about  1,600  persons  were  killed  and  many  of  the  bent  sugar  estates  were 
destroyed. 

St.  Lucia.  Adiiiinistrator  and  Colonial  Secretary^  Sir  G.  Melville, 
K.C.M.G.,  with  a  nominated  Executive  and  Legislative  Council.  Area, 
283  square  miles ;  population  (December  31,  1901),  50,237.  Chief  town, 
Caatries,  7,757.  Births  (1901),  1,781 ;  deaths,  1,279.  Education  (1901) : 
44  schools  (8  Protestant,  36  Roman  Catholic),  6,883  pupils  (on  roll); 
Government  grant,  3,167/.     Education  is  also  carried  on  in  2  other  schools 
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which  are  in  rt-ceipt  of  a  Government  Grant  of,  together,  807 Z.  In  1901 
there  were  1,616  summary  convictions,  and  17  convictions  in  superior 
coui'ts.  Sugar,  cocoa,  rum,  and  logwood  are  chief  products.  Savings  banks 
(end  of  1901),  1,467  depositors,  20,891Z.  deposits.  Letters  and  postcards 
despatched,  126,695  ;  books  and  papers,  11,096 ;  parcels,  624. 


Statistics  of  West  Indies. 


1899 

Revenue 

Bxpendltor 
1899      1      1900 

e 

1900 

1901-02 

1901-02 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Baluimas 

76,698 

78,860 

77,780 

72,483 

82,837 

81,135 

Barbados     . 

176,022 

185,475 

179,972 

207,884 

182,866 

175,350 

Jamaica  1     . 

788,002 

882,854 

916,673 

722,293 

905,766 

879,597 

Turks  Islands     . 

8,033 

9,190 

9,030 

7,644 

8,053 

7,989 

Windward  Islands  :— 

St  Lncla. 

71,479 

72.108 

67,365 

63,821 

64,760 

67,486 

St  Vincent     . 

32,17* 

28,558 

24,478 

47,856 

86,121 

28,292 

Grenada  . 

68,757 

70,363 

70,075 

59,359 

62,718 

65,187 

Leeward  Islands  :— 

Virgin  Islands . 

2,984 

2,117 

1,796 

2,220 

2,197 

1,924 

(St  Christopher 
{Nevis       .       .       . 
(Angnilla  .       .       . 

1     48,793 

42,809 

39,904 

46,288 

43.964 

44,135 

Antigua   . 
Montserrat 

42,822 

42,652 

42,067 

51,969 

49,435 

48,514 

6,790 

6,664 

6,196 

16,608 

9,597 

10.812 

Dominica 

26,166 

28,113 

29,598 

25,083 

26,780 

28,012 

Trinidad  and  Tobago . 

651,135 

661,874 

712,394 

650,760 

630,200 

781,160 

Total 


l,993,8Jl     2.108,732     2,181,217     1,974,253  l  2,105,283     2,170,013 


I  For  years  ended  March  31. 


*  Exclusive  of  Parllamen;ary  grants. 


Customs  revenue  (1901-02)  :— Bahamas  65,189Z.  ;  Barbados,  99,145/.  ; 
Jamaica,  344,905/.  ;  St  Lucia,  82,123/.  ;  St  Vincent,  11,748/.;  Grenada, 
36,738/.;  Virgin  Islands,  716/.;  St  Kitts,  Nevis,  and  AnguiUa,  25,167/.; 
Antigua,  21,663/.  ;  Montserrat,  4,360/.  ;  Dominica,  15,154/.  ;  Trinidad, 
328,812/. 

The  chief  branches  of  expenditure  (1901-02)  were  : — Jamaica  :  charges  of 
debt,  171,809/.  ;  police,  54,985/.  ;  Bahamas :  public  works,  22,401/.  ;  debt 
charges,  11,206/.;  police,  6,960/.;  Barbados:  police,  22,211/.;  public 
works,  6,523/.;  debt  charges,  3,566/.;  St  Vincent:  public  works,  1,833/.  ; 
St  Lucia:  public  works,  10,498/.;  debt  charges,  11,472/.;  Grenada:  public 
works,  13,182/.;  Trinidad:  public  works,  159,762/.;  police,  47,298/.;  debt 
charges,  50,623/.  ;  Leeward  Islands :  public  works,  13,446/.  ;  debt  charges, 
15,272/.  ;  police,  9,737/. 

In  1902  the  Public  Debt  of  Jamaica  was  3,867,144/.  ;  of  Bahamas, 
111,626/.;  of  Barbados,  428,600/.  ;  of  Trinidad,  992,286/.  ;  of  St  Vincent. 
13,410/.;  of  Grenada,  123,670/.;  of  Montserrat,  11,200/.;  of  St.  Kitts,  Nevis, 
and  Anguilla,  72,250/.;  St  Lucia,  173,780/.;  Antigua,  136,971/.;  Dominica, 
65,900/.  ^ 
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Imports  1 

1901 

Exports  1 

1809 

1900 

1899 

!««« 

1901 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Batemas    .       .       . 

829,197 

'385,269 

824,720 

169,148 

207,223 

176,884 

Butedos    .       .       . 

998,007 

1,045,252 

1,021,679 

845,690 

909,011 

950,176 

Jammioaa    .       .       . 

1,844,832 

1,722,069 

1,755,921 

1,868,080 

1,797,077 

1,939,142 

Tnrks  Islands     . 

25,708 

29,564 

80,817 

33,707 

34,584 

40,148 

Windward  Islands:— 

St.  Lucia 

282,963 

408,698 

382,662 

98,574 

104,881 

77,871» 

8L  Vincent     .        . 

103,n4 

98,591 

74,919 

33,575 

100,327 

51.987 

Grenada  . 

223,829 

232,790 

246.567 

267,738 

311,681 

308,934 

Leeward  Islands  :— 

Virgin  Islands 

8.642 

8,887 

3.215 

8,867 

2,812 

3,219 

/St  Christopher 
tNeris       .       .       . 
Antigua  . 

148,884 

186,485 

149,729 

159,854 

109.783 

}  127,051 

115,908 

125,804 

121,347 

128,095 

111,849 

112,608 

Montserrat 

27.204 

26,911 

22,247 

15,569 

8,115 

11,693 

Dominica 

70,229 

80,144 

79,886 

65,766 

68,452 

66,892 

Trinidad*  .       .       . 

2,536.965 

2,500,258 

2,651,602 

2,572,891 

2,584,549 

2,445,651 

Total  value 

6,709,141: 

6,789,567 

6,864,801 

6,262  454 

6,360,344 

6,307,166 

1  Including  bullion  and  si>ecie. 
3  Bxdasive  of  bunker  coal. 


•-'  For  year  ended  March  31  following. 
4  Including  transhipments. 


In  1901,  Jamaica  imported  cottons  worth  291, 642^.;  fish,  116,313/.; 
.lour,  142,128/.;  rice,  86,529/.  Trinidad  imported  flour,  178,672/.;  tex- 
tiles, 386, 600/.  ;  rice,  116,280/. ;  machinery  and  hardware,  202,404/.  Bahamas  : 
textiles,  62,870/.;  flour,  42,772/.  Barbados:  textiles,  187,880/.;  flour, 
61,698/.;  rice,  44,389/.;  fish,  61,722/.  St  Lucia:  cottons,  27,197/. 
Leeward  Isknds :  cottons,  86,534/. ;  flour,  46,406/. ;  fi^h,  18,091/.  Grenada : 
flour,  24,864/.;  textiles,  60,071/.     St.  Vincent:  textiles,  16,934/. 

Trinidad  alone,  in  1901,  exported  sugar  valued  at  462,210/.  ;  cocoa, 
954,291/.;  asphalt,  159,683/.  Jamaica  exported  sugar,  136,704/.  ;  rum, 
124,425/.  ;  cotTee,  162,091/.  ;  bananas,  825,288/.;  oranges,  102,780/.;  spicea 
(pimento),  79,288/.;  wood,  128,588/.  Barbados:  sugar,  564,809/.  ;  molasses, 
148,884/.  Bahamas  :  sponge,  137,287/. ;  pine-apples,  28,892/. ;  fibre,  18,584/. 
Grenada:  cocoa,  265,979/.  St.  Lucia:  sugar,  47,515/.;  cocoa,  18,185/. 
Leeward  Islands :  sugar,  198, 769 J. 

Total  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  the  British  West  Indies  in  1901, 
according  to  Board  of  Trade  returns,  1,838,479/.  (sugar,  508,687/.;  rum, 
207,179/. ;  cocoa,  456,713/.  ;  fmits,  190,473/.  ;  spices,  89,488/.  ;  wood, 
25,098/.). 

Exports  from  Great  Britain  to  West  Indies  in  1901,  1,910,917/.  (cottons, 
492,988/.;  apparel,  217,322/.;  leather  and  saddlery,  80,298/. ;  iron,  117,117/.; 
manure,  80,872/.;  machinery,  72,851/.;  beer  and  ale,  60,823/.). 

The  total  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  (foreign  trade)  in  1901  was  as 
follows : — 

Grenada       .       613,742     Dominica  477,967 

Virgin  Islands      11,886     Trinidad       .     1,326,087 

St.    Kitts  and  i  

Nevis  .  548,215 
Antigua  .  492,489 
Montserrat .       477,976 


Bahamas  .  1,010,007 
lUrbados  .  1,476,166 
Jamaica  .  1,992,130 
Turks  Islands  805,016 
St  Lucia  .  1,864,720 
St  Vincent  .      361,467 


ToUl(1901)    10,676,203 
Total  (1900)      9,910,300 
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Of  the  total  tonnage  returned  in  1899,  6,739,066  ;  in  1900,  7,209,808  ;  and 
in  1901,  7,524,704  tons  was  British. 

Currency,  weights  and  measures  throughout  the  islands  are  those  of  Great 
Britain,  though  in  several  of  them  various  American  coins  are  current 

The  general  conclusions  of  the  Royal  Commission  appointed  to  inqaire 
into  the  condition  of  the  West  Indian  sugar-growing  colonies,  are  that  the  sugar 
industry  there  is  in  danger  of  great  reduction,  in  some  cases  of  extinction,  not 
on  account  of  mismanagement,  but  from  tile  competition  of  sugar-growing 
countries  assisted  by  bounties ;  that  in  several  of  the  islands  there  is  no 
other  industry  which  could  profitably  take  its  place,  and  that  the  total  or 
partial  extinction  of  this  industry  would  seriously  affect  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes,  and  so  reduce  the  revenues  of  the  colonies,  that  in  many 
cases  they  would  be  insufficient  to  meet  the  cost  of  administration.  Measures 
of  relief  nave  been  adopted,  and,  in  addition  to  other  assistance,  advances 
to  the  extent  of  663,000/.  to  various  West  Indian  Islands  were  authorised  by 
the  Colonial  Loans  Act,  1899.  In  the  year  1902-03  a  grant  of  260,000/. 
was  provided  in  aid  of  the  West  Indian  sugar  industry.  For  the  same  year 
the  sum  of  25,000/.  was  provided  towards  meeting  the  charge  incurred 
under  contracts  for  a  line  of  steamers  between  Canada  and  the  West  Indies, 
and  another  lietweon  Jamaica  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Books  of  Beference  on  the  West  Indies. 

The  JawMUa  OoMetU.    Weekly.    Kingston,  Jamaica. 

The  Official  QanetU.    Twice  a  week.    Bridgeton,  Barbados. 

Report  of  the  West  India  Royal  Commission,  1897,  with  Appendices.  4  vols.  London, 
1897.    Correspondence  relating  to  the  Sugar  Industry  in  the  West  Indies.    London,  1897. 

Correspondence  and  Further  Correspondence  relating  to  the  Finances  and  Government 
of  the  Island  of  Jamaica.  London,  1899  and  1900.— Correspondence  and  Fnrtlier 
Correspondence  relating  to  the  Hurricane  of  September,  1898,  Ac.    London,  1899. 

Statistical  Abstract  for  the  Colonies,  Ac    Annual.    London. 

Colonial  Office  Li$L    AnnuaL    London. 

Blue  Books  of  the  respective  Colonies. 

Bate$(H.  W.),  Central  America,  the  West  Indies,  and  South  America.  2ud  ed.  S. 
London,  1882. 

BuVceley  (O.  T.),  The  Lesser  Antilles.    8.    London,  1889. 

Caldseoti  (A.),  The  Church  in  the  West  Indies.    London,  1898. 

CundUUl  (F.),  Studies  in  Jamaica  History.    London,  1900. 

Drayton  (B.),  The  Grenada  Handbook.    London,  1898. 

BverOey  T.  Fitz  Evan),  The  Trinidad  Reviewer.    London,  1900. 

E9e$iC.  WX  The  West  Indies.    4th  ed.    8.    London,  1897. 

Fitke  (A.  K.X  History  of  the  West  Indies.    New  York,  1899. 
Froier  (S.  J.),  Barbados  Directory.    Barbados,  1898. 

Fronde  (J.  A.X  The  English  in  the  West  Indies.    8.    London,  1838. 

Handbook  for  Jamaica.   Annual.    London. 

Hill  (R.  T.),The  Geology  and  Physical  Geography  of  Jamaica.    Cambridge,  Mass.,  1890. 
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AUSTRALASIA  AND  OCEANIA. 


The  British  Colonies  in  Australasia  comprise  the  self- 
governing  States  which  now  form  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia ;  the  Crown  colony  of  British  New  Guinea,  the  self- 
goveming  colony  of  New  Zealand,  and  the  Crown  colony  of 
Fiji  The  British  possessions  in  Oceania  include  the  Tonga 
Islands  and  many  other  groups  of  islands  and  islets  scattered 
over  the  Pacific. 

THE  COHHOHWEALTH  OF  AUSTBALIA. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  consisting  of  the  six  colonies  (now 
denominated  Original  States)  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland, 
South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania,  was  proclaimed  at 
Sydney  January  1,  1901.  After  five  of  these  colonies  had,  bv  le^lative 
enactments,  approved  by  the  direct  vote  of  the  electors,  declared  their  desire 
for  a  Federal  Union,  the  British  Parliament,  on  July  9,  1900,  passed  the  Act 
to  constitute  the  Commonwealth.  This  Act  provided  for  the  inclusion  of 
W  estem  Australia  in  the  Federation  if  that  colony  so  desired,  and  in  the 
following  month  the  colonial  legislation  necessary  for  this  end  was  passed. 

Legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Federal  Parliament,  consisting  of  the 
King,  a  Senate,  and  a  House  of  Representatives,  the  King  being  repre- 
sented by  a  Govemor-General.  The  Senate  consists  of  Senators  (six  for  each 
of  the  Original  States)  chosen  for  six  y9a.T3  by  the  electors  voting  in*  each 
State,  except  Queensland,  as  one  electorate.  In  general,  the  Senate  will  be 
renewed  to  the  extent  of  one-half  every  three  years,  but,  in  case  of  prolonged 
disagreement  with  the  House  of  Representatives,  it  may  be  dissolved,  and  an 
entirely  new  Senate  elected.  The  House  of  Representatives  consists,  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  of  twice  as  many  members  as  there  are  Senators,  the 
numbers  chosen  in  the  several  States  beins  in  proportion  to  the  respective 
numbers  of  their  people  as  shown  by  the  latest  statistics  of  the  Common- 
wealth  ;  but  not  less  than  five  shall  be  chosen  in  any  original  State.  For 
the  first  House  of  Representatives  the  number  is  75,  distributed  as  follows : 
New  South  Wales,  26 ;  Victoria,  23 ;  Queensland,  9 ;  South  Australia,  7  ; 
Western  Australia,  5  ;  Tasmania,  5.  Every  House  of  Representatives  will 
continue  for  three  years  from  the  date  of  its  first  meeting,  unless  sooner 
dissolved.  Electoral  qualifications  are  those  of  the  several  States;  the 
qualifications  of  persons  eligible  for  either  House  are  prescribed  by  the 
Censtitution.  Every  Senator  or  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
must  be  a  natural-bom  subject  of  the  King,  or  have  been  for  five  years  a 
naturaliBed  subject  under  a  law  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  of  a  State  of  the 
Commonwealth.  He  must  be  of  full  age,  must  possess  electoral  qualification 
in  his  State,  and  must  have  resided  three  years  within  the  Commonwealth. 

The  legislative  powers  of  the  Federal  Parliament  are  extensive,  and 
embrace,  among  other  matters,  commerce,  railways,  shipping,  lighthouses, 
Ac.  ;  finance,  defence ;  postal,  telegraph,  and  like  services  t-^censusr  and 
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statistics  ;  raarnage  and  divorce,  emigration  and  immigration  ;  currency, 
banking,  weights  and  measures ;  conciliation  and  arbitration  in  industrial 
disputes.  The  several  State  Parliaments  retain  legislative  authority  in  all 
matters  which  are  not  transferred  to  the  Federal  Parliament  With  respect 
to  money  bills,  the  House  of  Representatives  has  special  powers,  and  pro- 
vision is  made  for  cases  of  disagreement  between  the  two  Houses. 

The  Executive  power,  vested  in  the  King,  is  exercisable  by  the 
Governor-General,  who  is  assisted  by  an  Executive  Council  of  seven  Ministers 
of  State.  These  Ministers  are,  or  mnst  become  within  three  mouths, 
members  of  the  Federal  Parliament  ;  they  are  paid  salaries  not  exceeding,  in 
all,  12,000/.  a  year.  The  Executive  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  is 
constituted  as  follows : — 

Govemor-Oeneral. — Right  Hon.  Hallam  Baron  Tennyson,  K.C.M.G.,  and 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 

Prime  MinisUr  and  Minister  far  External  Affairs. — Right  Hon.  !*ir 
Edmund  Barton,  P.C,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C. 

Attorney 'General.— Won.  Alfred  Deakiu. 

Minist&rfor  Home  Affairs.— Hon.  Sir  W.  J.  Lyne,  K.C.M.G. 

rr^wwm-.— Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Turner,  P.C,  K.C.M.G. 

Mini4erfor  Trade  and  Customs.— K\g\\t  Hon.  C.  C.  Kingston,  P.C,  K.C. 

!dinistcr  for  Defence,— BX^i  Hon.  Sir  John  Forrest,  P.C,  G.CM.G. 

Postmaster 'Oejusral, — Hon.  J.  G.  Drake. 

Vice-President  of  Executive  Council. — Hon.  R.  E.  O'Connor,  K.C. 

Minister  withrnU  Portfolio.— Ron.  Sir  Philip  0.  Fysh,  K.C.M.G. 

The  Constitutiori  provides  for  a  Federal  Judicature,  for  an  inter-State 
Commission  on  Trade  and  Commerce,  for  the  transfer  of  State  officials,  State 
properly,  and  State  debts  to  the  Commonwealth,  for  the  collection  and 
expenditure  of  duties  during  the  transition  period,  and  for  alteration  of  the 
Constitution.  The  site  for  the  permanent  capital  of  the  Commonwealth  has 
not  yet  been  selected ;  in  the  meantime  the  Federal  Government  has  its 
seat  at  Melbourne. 

The  area  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the 
census  population  (exclusive  of  aborigines)  in  1891  and  1901  arc  given  as 
follows : — 


Original  SUtes 

i 

Area 

Population 

1881 

1901 

New  South  Wales    . 

Victoria 

j  Queensland      .... 

South  Australia 
1  Western  Australia    . 
1  Tasmania          .... 

Sq.  Miles 
310,700 

87,884 
668,497 
903.690 
975,920 

26,216 

1,128,954 

1.139,840 

393,718 

320,431 

49,782 

146,528 

1,354,846 
1,201,070 
496,596 
862,604 
184,124 
172,476 

Total     .        .        . 

2.972,578 

3,174,263 

8,771,716 
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The  Commonwealth  budget,  presented  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
September  23,  1902,  showed  actual  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1901,  and 
estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1902,  as  stated  in  the  subjoined  table. 
The  payments  to  States  re [iresent  the  balances  of  revenue  collected  in  tlic 
several  states  after  the  necessary  expenditure  on  Commonwealth  services : — 


I 


Total  administrative 

Payments  to  States : 
N.S.  Wales. 
Victoria 
Queensland 
S.  Australia 
W.  Australia 
Tasmania    . 


Total  to  States 
Total  expenditure 


1901 
Actual 


Revenue :  »             ^ 

Customs  and  excise      ....  8,908,300 

Post  office I      2,878,700 

Various '           17.800 

Total \    11,304,800 

Expenditure : 

Post  office 2,440,100 

Defence 899,700 

Customs 247,900 

Various I          348,600 


8,931,300 


2,385,905 

1,920,974 

904,775 

626,148 

1,220.076 

315,540 


7,873,418 


11,304,718 


1002 
Estimated 

£ 
9,055,000 
2,444,400 
10,704 

11,510,104 


2,541,273 
791.087 
272.583 
319,821 


8,924,764 


2,662,903 

1,878,534 

858,300 

673,120 

1,260,761 

268,169 

7,601,787 


11,435,551 


Until  the  Federal  Statistical  Department  provide  commercial  and  other 
statistics  for  the  whole  Commonwealth,  information  will  be  supplied  for  the 
separate  States  as  heretofore. 


Defence. 

The  principal  ports  of  the  States  are  protected  by  fortifications,  and 
forts  have  been  erected  at  King  George's  Sound  and  Thursday  Island,  the 
cost  being  shared  by  the  different  colonies. 

In  the  following  table  the  military  forces  of  the  various  States  of  the 
Commonwealth  on  June  30,  1901,  are  shown  : — 
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Paid 


i    PartiftUj 
paid 


Unpaid 


Total 


688 

5,194     1 

8,068 

8,945 

864 

8,806     1 

8,147 

11,817 

272 

3,177     1 

1,527 

4,976 

56 

2,262     1 

— 

2,818 

34 

1,891     ' 

200 

2,125 

89 

— 

2,891 
15,828 

2,430 

• 

1,453 

15,830     j 

32,611 

SUtes 

I  N.  S.  Wales      . 

Victoria     . 

Queensland 
I  S.  Australia 
I  W.  Australia 
I  Tasmania 

i        Commonwealth 


These  numbers  include  7,109  cadets,  voulhj*  who,  while  attending  school, 
are  taught  the  use  of  fire-arms.  In  addition  to  these  forces,  there  were 
within  the  Commonwealth  35,674  members  of  rifle  clubs. 

Sydney  is  a  first-class  naval  station,  the  headquarters  of  the  British  fleet 
in  Australasia.  In  1900  there  were  8  imperial  war  vessels  on  the  station. 
By  the  'Australasian  Naval  Force  Act,'  which  was  assented  to  on  December 
20,  1887,  a  fleet  ot  five  fast  cruisers,  each  of  2,575  tons  displacement  and 
7,500  horse- power,  and  two  torpedo  gunboats,  each  of  735  tons  and  8,500 
horse-power  were  equipped  for  the  Australian  seas.  These  vessels — the  cruisers 
Kaloombaf  Tauranga^  Kingarooma,  Mildura,  and  IVallaroOt  and  the  torpedo- 
gunboats  Boomerang  said  KarakaUa — are  attached  to  the  Australian  Squadron. 
The  cruisers  are  now  growing  obsolete,  and  have  little  fighting  value. 

On  June  80,  1902,  the  naval  forces  of  the  Commonwealth  totalled  2,009, 
comprised  as  under  : — 


8Ut6 

Number 

State                 I      Number 

New  South  Wales    . 
Victoria   . 
Queensland 
South  Australia 

663         1 
275 

886        j 
185        ' 

Western  Australia    .            — 
Tasmania          .        .  ,          — 

Commonwealth                  2,009 

Books  of  Beference  concerning  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia. 

1.  Oppicial  Publications. 

Each  of  the  coloniea  publishes  an  Annual  Blue  Book  and  StatUtieal  Register,  oontaining 
Annual  Reports  of  the  various  administrative,  industrial,  criminal,  educational,  and  other 
departments. 

Australasian  Statistics,  published  annually,  with  Report,  bj  J.  J.  Fenton,  Aaststant 
(Government  Statist  of  Victoria.    Melbourne. 

Australasian  Statistics,  published  annually,  by  T.  A.  Coghlan,  A  M.Inst  C.B.,Ooven- 
nient  Statistician  of  New  South  Wales.    Sydney. 

Colonial  Office  List.    Published  annually.    London. 

Statistical  Abstract  for  the  several  Colonial  and  other  Possessions  of  the  United  Kin|^o». 
Annual.    London. 

Official  Record  of  the  Proceedings  and  Debates  of  the  National  Australasian  Conventlen 
held  in  the  Parliament  House,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  March  and  April,  1891.  LondoB, 
1891. 

The  Seven  Colonies  of  Australasia,  by  T.  A.  Coghlan,  Oovemment  Statistician  of  New 
SoutJi  Wales.    Published  annually  since  1886.    Sydney. 
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The  Year-Book  of  Australia.  Edited  by  tlie  Hon.  Edward  Oreville.  Annual 
London. 

Report  on  the  work  of  the  Horn  ScientiQc  Expedition  to  Central  Australia.  In  foui 
parts — Narrative,  Zoology,  Qeology  and  Botany,  Anthropology.    Melbourne,  1807. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign 
Countries  and  British  Poasssions.    Imp.  4.    Annual.    London. 


2.   Non-Official  Publicationb. 

Batea  (H.  W.)  and  Bden  (C.  H.),  Colonel  Warburton's  Journey  across  Australia.    8. 
Ijondon,  187&. 

B€cke  (L  )  and  Jeffery  (W.),  Tlie  Ksval  Pioneers  of  Australia.    London,  1809. 

Culvert  (A.  J.),   The   Discovery  of  Australia.    London,  1803.     The   Exploration   of 
Australia.    London,  1605. 

Ckalwier$  (R.),  A  History  of  Currency  in  the  British  Colonies.    London.  1803. 

Cock&um  (Sir  J.  A.),  Australian  Federation.    London,  1001. 

CoUingridge(Q.J,  The  Discovery  of  Australia.    Sydney,  1805. 

Oraig  (G.  C),  The  Federal  Defence  of  Australasia,    London,  1807. 

Dmihtr  (A.),  Sine  Australien  und  budseefkhrt    Leipslg,  1002. 

Davitt  (11.).  Life  and  Progress  in  Australia.    London,  1808. 

Dtwtarr  (J.l  Adventures  in  Australia  Fifty  Tears  Ago  (1880-41).    8.    London,  1803. 

DiUu  (Sir  Charles  Wentworth,  Bart,  M.P.),  Greater  BriUin:   a  Record  of  Trav(>l  in 
Bnglish-SpeakingCountries  in  I860  and  1867.    New  edit.    8.    London,  1S86. 

DiUU  (Sir  C.  W.),  Problems  of  Greater  Britain.    2  vols.    London,  1800. 

Spp»  (W.),  The  Land  Systems  of  Australia.    8.    London,  1804. 

Favene  (Ernest),  The  History  of  Australian  Exploration.    Sydney,  1888. 

Ftnck-Hatton  (Hon.  H.),  Advance,  Australia :  an  Account  of  Eight  Years*  Work,  Wander. 
Ing,  and  Amnseraent  in  Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  and  Victoria.    London,  1885. 

Forre»i  (Jolin),  Explorations  in  Australia.    8.    London,  1876. 
*  FroudeiJ.  A.X  Oceana;  or,  England  and  her  Colonies.    London,  1886. 

aalUmaf(W.  J.),  Advanced  Australia.    I>ondon,  1800. 

Qmmn  (R  R.),  Anstralasia  Illustrated.    Vol.  I.    London,  1808. 

OUe$(fi.),  Australia  Twice  Traversed.    2  vols.    London,  1800. 

Ocrdon  and  Ootok,  Australian  Handbook.    Annual.    London. 

Qrev  (J>  0.\  Australasia  Old  and  New.    London,  1001. 

Hardwutn  (Wm.),  John  If 'Donall  Stuart's  Journals  of  Explorations  in  Australia  from 
1868  to  1862.    8.    London,  1866. 

Kent  (W.  SavUle),  The  Great  Barrier  Reef  of  Australia.    4.    London,  1803.— Tlie  Natu- 
ralist in  Australia.    London,  1807. 

Lang  (G.  S.X  The  Aborigines  of  Australia.    Melbourne,  1866. 

JximHc  (J.  S.X  1  he  Story  of  Australasia.    8.    Loudon,  1806. 

Llofd  (A.  D.),  Newest  England  (Australia  and  New  Zealand).    New  York,  1900. 

Moore  (H.),  The  Qonstitution  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia.    London,  1902. 

Petheriek{B.  A.),  Australia  in  1807.     London,  1807. 

lkcl««(E),  Geographic  Universelle.    VoL  XIV.    Paris,  1880. 

Beeve$  (W.  P.),  State  Experiments  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.    2  vols.    London, 
1902. 

HuBdem  (O.  W.),  The  History  of  Australia.    8  vols.    London,  1888. 

8ehwui$ttr  (K.X  The  (3oldfields  of  Australasia.    2  vols.    London,  1800. 

Seott  (G.  F.X  The  Romance  of  Australian  Exploring.    London.  1809. 

Sewum  (R.),  In  the  Australian  Bush  and  on  the  Coast  of  the  Coral  Sea.    Experiences, 
he  of  a  Naturalist.    London,  1890. 

Shaw  (Flora  L.),  The  Story  of  Australia.    London,  1807. 

Silver  (S.  W.),  Handbook  for  Australia  and  New  Zealand.    5th  edit.    London,  18f  8. 

Sptneer  (B),  and  QUUn  (F.  J.),  The  Native  Tribes  of  Central  Australia.     London,  1899. 

TkofMon  (J.  P.),  The  Physical  Geography  of  Australia  (Smithsonian  Report).  Wnhhing. 
ton,  1808. 

Tkynne  (H.\  The  Story  of  Australian  Exploration.    London,  1S94. 

Todd  (A.),  Parliamentary  Government  in  the  British  Colonies.    8.    London,  18^0. 

TroUope  (Anthony),  Austialasia  and  New  Zealand.    8.    London,  U7S.   New  edit.   1875. 

Vonton  (L.),  L'Australie  nouvelle  et  son  Avenir.    Paris,  1002. 

Walker  (E.  de  R,),  Australasian  Democracy.    London  1807. 

fFollatftf  (A.  R.),  Australia.    6th  edit.    8.    London,  1803. 

WaUaee{R,\  The  Rural  Economy  and  Agriculture  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.    8. 
London,  1801. 

ZfrnM^rsMNN  (A.),  Die  Enropaischen  Kolonien.    8  vols.    Berlin,  1S99.  ^  t 
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NEW  SOUTH  WALE8. 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  constitution  of  New  South  Wales,  the  oldest  of  the 
Australasian  colonies,  is  embodied  in  the  Act  18  <lb  19  Vict, 
cap.  54,  proclaimed  in  1855,  which  established  a  'responsible 
government.'  The  constitution  vests  tlie  legislative  power  in  a 
Parliament  of  two  Houses,  the  first  called  the  Legislative  Council, 
and  the  second  the  Legislative  Assembly.  The  Legislative  Council 
consists  of  not  less  than  twenty-one  members  (63  in  August, 
1902),  appointed  by  the  Crown  for  life,  and  the  Assembly 
has  125  members.  An  Act,  assented  to  June  13,  1893,  pro- 
vides for  the  division  of  the  State  into  125  electorates,  each 
with  only  one  member,  and  abolishes  the  property  qualification 
and  plural  voting.  Every  male  subject  21  years  of  age,  liaving 
resided  one  year  in  the  State  and  three  months  in  his  electoral 
district,  is  qualified  as  an  elector.  The  elections  must  all  take 
place  on  one  and  the  same  day.  The  first  general  election  under 
this  act  took  place  on  July  17,  1894;  the  second  on  July  24, 
1895  ;  the  third  on  July  27,  18'J8  ;  and  the  foui-th  on  July  3, 
1901.  The  duration  of  a  parliament  is  not  more  than  three 
years.  Members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  are  paid  3001. 
per  annum,  in  addition  to  which  they  are  allowed  to  ti'avel 
free  on  government  railways  and  tramways  in  the  State,  and  are 
provided  with  oflScial  stamped  envelopes  to  the  value  of  £15  per 
annum  for  the  free  transmission  of  correspondence  through  the 
post. 

In  July,  1901,  therewere  346,184  electors  enrolled,  or 25*4  per 
cent,  of  the  total  population.  At  the  general  election  of  1901, 
195,359  electors  out  of  313,390  enrolled  in  contested  districts, 
or  62*34  per  cent,  of  the  electors  on  the  roll  voted.  The  execu- 
tive is  in  the  hands  of  a  Governor,  appointed  by  the  Imperial 
Government. 

6ovemor,—Sir  Harry  Holdsworth  Rawson,  R.N.,  K.C.B., 
appointed  January  29,  1901. 

The  Governor,  by  the  terms  of  his  commission,  is  commander- 
in-chief  of  all  the  troops  in  the  State.  He  has  a  salary  of 
7,000/. ;  private  secretary  and  orderlies  paid  for  by  the  State. 
In  the  exercise  of  the  executive  he  is  assisted  by  a  Cabinet  of 
seven  ministers,  consisting  of  the  following  members  : — 

Premier  and  Colonial  Secretary. —Hon.  Sir  John  See,  K.C.M.O. 

Colonial  Treasurer  and  Afinisfer  for  Railways. — Hon.  Thomas  WaddelL 

Attorney -Oeneral.^Uon,  Bernhard  Ringiose  Wise,  K.C.,  M.L.C. 
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Secretary  for  Lands, — Hon.  William  Patrick  Crick. 

Secretary  for  Public  Works. — Hon.  Edward  William  O'Sullivan. 

Minister  of  Public  Instruction  tk  Industry  and  Labour. — Hon.  John 
Perry. 

Secretary  for  Mines  and  Agriculture. — Hon.  John  Kidd. 

Vice-President  of  the  Executive  Council. — Hon.  Francis  Bathurst  Suttor, 
M.L  C.     . 

Members  of  the  ExeciUive  Council  (without  portfolio). — Hon.  James 
Hayes  and  Hon.  Walter  Bennett. 

The  Colonial  Secretary  and  Attorney-General  have  salaries  of  1, 8202. ,  and  the 
other  ministers,  except  the  Vice-President  of  the  Executive  Council,  of  1,870/. 

Local  Government. 

Under  the  *  Municipalities  Act  of  1867  *  local  government  is  extended  to 
190  districts,  78  being  designated  'boroughs'  and  112  'municipal  districts,* 
in  addition  to  the  City  of  Sydney.  A  borough  must  contain  a  minimum 
population  of  1,000,  within  an  area  not  larger  than  9  square  miles ;  a  municipal 
district  a  population  of  500,  and  an  area  not  larger  than .  50  S4|uare  miles. 
The  portion  of  the  State  incorporated  is  small,  covering  only  1,802,632 
acres,  or  the  one  hundred  and  ninth  part  of  its  area.  The  population 
residing  within  the  municipal  area  is  860,118  (census  March,  1901). 

The  State  grants  an  endowment  to  every  municipality  for  a  period  of  15  . 
years  after  its  incorporation  as  follows :  For  each  of  the  first  5  years  a  sum 
equal  to  the  local  revenue  raised  during  the  past  year,  in  each  of  the  next 
5  years  one  moiety,  and  in  each  of  the  next  5  yeai-s  a  fourth  of  the  amount 
raised  by  rates  and  subscriptions.  All  persons  Jbolding  household,  leasehold, 
or  freehold  estate  in  any  municipality,  and  paying  rates,  are  entitled  to 
from  1  to  4  votes  for  the  election  of  aldennen  and  auditors,  according  to  annual 
value  of  property. 


Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  the  State  is  estimated  at' 310,700  square  miles. 
The  State  is  divided  into  various  districts  for  departmental  pur 
poses,  the  most  important  division  being  that  into  141  counties. 

The  estimated  population  on  June  30,  1902,  was  1,395,600 
(731,620  males,  and  663,980  females).  The  population  at  five 
successive  census  periods  was  : — 


Year 

Males 

Females       !         Total 

square  mile  |    ^^  ann\im. 

1861 
1871 
1881 
1891 
1901 

198,488 
275,551 
411,149 
612,662 
712,456 

152,372            350,860 
228,430            503,981 
340,319             761,468 
519,672         1,132,234 
646,677      1    1,359,183 

118 
1-62 
2-42 
3-65 
438 

4;8 
4-9 
5  1 
20      . 

According  to  the  race  or  ongin,  percentages  were  as  follows  at  the  census  of 
1901  (exclusive  of  aborigines) : — New  South  Wales, 72 '20  ;  other  Common- 
wealth  States,    7  54;    New   Zealand,  0  78;   English,    9-82  u^Irish,  ^-48 ; 
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Scotch,  2*27;  Welsh,  0*26 ;  other  British  subjects,  0*44  ;  total  British  sub- 
jects, 97*24.  Chinese,  0*74  ;  German,  0*64  ;  other  foreigners,  1-23  ;  total 
foreigners,  2*61.     Bom  at  sea,  0*16. 

At  the  census  of  1901  there  was  in  the  State  a  population  of  aborigines, 
comprising: — Males,  2,451 ;  females,  1,836  ;  total,  4,287,  included  in  total 
census  population  given  above. 

Accoraing  to  occupation  the  number  of  actual  workers  was  distributed 
thus  at  the  census  of  1891 : — 

Professional 81,491 

Domestic 56,867 

Commerce  and  Trade 86,629 

Industries 140,451 

Agricultural,  Pastoral,  and  Mineral 147,026 

Indefinite 10,428 

Total  workers      .  .     471,887 


The  number  of  persons  classed  as  'dependents'  was  649,208,  of  whom 
12,551  were  dependent  on  public  or  private  charity.  There  were  besides  2,864 
persons  whose  occupations  were  not  stated.  The  aborigines  are  not  included 
m  this  tabulation. 

The  census  population  of  Sydney  (1901),  including  suburbs,  is  496,990. 
Of  the  country  towns  Newcastle  has  14,238  ;  Bathurst,  9,223  ;  Goulbum, 
10,612;  Parramatta,  12,560  ;  Broken  Hill,27,500 ;  Maitland,  10,073  ;  Albury, 
6,823  ;  Granville,  5,094  ;  Hamilton,  6,124  ;  Lithgow,  5,268 ;  West  Mait- 
land, 6,789  ;  Wagga  Wagga,  5,108  ;  Tamworth,  5,799;  and  Wickham,  7,762. 

The  following  table  shows  the  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  for  five 
years: — 


Yeftr 

MarrUget 

Total 
Birthi 

lUegitimate 

Total 
Deaths 

Bxe«88of 
Birthfl 

1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 

8,818 
8,888 
9,275 
9,996 
10,638 

87,247 
86,222 
36,461 
37,146 
87,876 

2,452 
2,511 
2,609 
2,605 
2,712 

14,264 
16,661 
15,901 
15,118 
16,021 

22,983 
19,561 
20,560 
22,028 
21,854 

The  increase  in  population  between  the  census  of  1891  and  that  of  1901 
was  226,899.  Towards  this  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  contributed 
226,789. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  arrivals  and  departures  by  sea  for 
five  years,  making  allowance  for  those  unrecorded  : — 


—                            1      1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

Immigrants  by  sea  . 
Emigrants       „ 

67,016 
65,611 

75,626 
71,398 

77,634 
71,668 

68,788 
67,190 

76,189 
74,754 

Excess  of  immigrants  by  sea 

1,405 

4,128 

6,071 

1,598 

1,385 

Assisted  immigration,  which  became  the  policy  of  New  South  Wales  in 
1832,  practically  ceased  in  1887.    The  total  number  of  assisted  immigrants 
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from  1832  was  211,972.  Of  these,  209,440  persons  were  British-bom 
96,409  being  from  England  and  Wales,  88,822  from  Ireland,  and  24,209 
from  Scotland.  There  were  no  assisted  immigrants  during  1901.  In  1881 
a  poll-tax  of  101.  was  imposed  on  Chinese  immigrants  other  than  British 
subjects  or  those  who  have  been  naturalised  in  New  South  Wales.  The  tax 
in  1888  was  increased  to  100^.  In  the  year  1888,  there  were  in  New  South 
Wales  16,032  Chinese  not  including  half-castes.  At  the  census  of  1901  there 
were  10,219  Chinese  and  1,044  Chinese  half-castes. 

The  recorded  arrivals  and  departures  of  all  Chinese  have  been  as  follow  in 
six  years: — 


- 

1896 

1897 

I89i 

1809 

1900 

1901 

1  Arrivals 
Departures 

99 
450 

84 
428 

82 
419 

86 
449 

76 
879 

71 
842 

Beligion. 

An  Act  abolishing  State  aid  to  religion  was  passed  in  1862.  The  clergy 
who  received  S^te  aid  whep  the  Act  was  passed,  and  now  survive,  still  re- 
ceive that  aid. 

The  Church  of  England  in  the  State  is  governed  by  a  Metropolitan  who 
is  Archbishop  of  Sydney  and  Primate  of  Australia  and  Tasmania.  He  is 
noooinated  by  the  Bishops  in  Australia  and  consecrated  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  There  were  in  1901  six  dioceses.  The  affairs  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  are  administered  by  the  Bishop  of  seven  dioceses  under  the 
Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Sydney,  who  is  also  Pnmate  of  Australasia. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  ministers  of  religion  licensed  to 
celebrate  marriage  in  January,  1901,  and  the  number  of  adherents  of  the 
various  denominations  according  to  the  census  results  of  1901  : — 


Denotuination 

1902 

Adherents  i 
1901 

623,181 

347,286 

l.S2,617 

137,638 

24,834 

16,618 

7,387 

Denomination 

Clergy 
1902 

Adherents 
1001 

Chnreh  of  England   . 
Roman  Catholic 
Preabyterian     . 
Methodisia 
Congregational. 
OaptUt     . 
Lutherans. 

381 
811 
178 
199 
52 
45 
5 

Unitarians 
Hebrew     . 
Salvation  Army 
Others 

Total     . 

2 

4 
10 
80 

770 

6,447 

9,686 

48,546 

1,217 

1,354,869 1 

1  Aborigines  not  included. 

Instruction. 

Education  is  under  State  control,  and  instruction  is  compulsory  between 
the  ages  of  6  and  14  years  ;  children  unable  to  pay  the  school  fee  of  three 
pence  per  week  are  educated  free. 

Tliere  were  in  1901,  2,818  Government  schools,  divided  into  3,086  depart- 
ments, and  classified  as  follows : — High  schools  4  ;  public  and  half-time  scnools 
2,325  ;  provisional  schools  428 ;  house-to-house  schools  20  ;  evening  schools 
41  ;  total  2,818  schools. 

During  1901  there  were  241,790  children  enrolled,  and  an  average  at- 
tendance of  154,404,  with  5,212  teachers. 

In  1901  the  expenditure  on  Government  schools  was : — Gross  State  ex- 
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penditure  761.6372.;  less  school  fees  80,2402.;  net  expenditure  681,397Z. 
Besides  the  Government  schools,  the  Sydney  Grammar  School  (683  pupils), 
three  Reformatories  and  one  Industrial  School  (623  pupils),  and  one  school 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  blind  (91  pupils),  receive  subsidies  from 
Government. 

Of  private  schools  there  were  839,  with  60,282  pupils  and  8,353  teachers, 
of  which  341  were  Roman  Catholic  Denominational  Schools  having  1,721 
teachers,  and  41,486  pupils. 

The  University  of  Sydney,  opened  in  1852,  receives  from  Government  a 
yearly  sul:«idy,  amounting,  with  special  aid,  to  9,8002.  in  1901.  The  total 
revenue  for  1901  was  35,7662.  There  were  657  students  and,  in  addition 
to  7  honorary  lecturers  and  demonstrators,  62  professors,  lecturers,  tc  There 
are  3  theological  colleges  and  a  college  for  women,  unsectarian.  llie 
technical  coUeee,  >vith  branch  schools,  comprising  classes  in  agriculture, 
physics,  applied  mechanics,  &c.,  had  a  total  enrolment  of  12,548  in  1901. 

The  free  public  library  at  Sydney  had  151,141  volumes  in  1901.  Most  of 
the  country  towns  have  schools  of  ai-t,  mechanics'  institutes,  &c.,  with 
libraries  attached,  or  municipal  libraries.  The  Australian  Museum,  founded 
in  1836,  is  endowed  by  the  State.  There  is  a  National  Art  Gallery  at 
Sydney,  also  a  Technological  and  a  Geological  liluseum. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

There  are  Courts  of  Magistrates,  of  Quarter  Sessions,  and  the  Supreme 
Court,  with  a  chief  justice  and  six  puisne  judges.  All  prisoners  charged  with 
offences  bearing  sentences  of  more  than  six  months*  imprisonment  are  tried  by 
a  jury  of  twelve  persons,  either  at  Quarter  Sessions,  or  before  the  Supreme 
Court.  Prisoners  cliarged  with  capital  crimes  must  be  tried  before  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Circuit  courts  are  held  at  the  princijial  towns  in  the  State  twice  a  year. 

In  the  metropolitan  district  police  courts  are  presided  over  by  stipendiary 
magistrates  ;  in  the  country  districts,  police  magistrates  and  honorary  justices 
of  tnc  peace  adjudicate.  The  licensing  of  houses  for  the  sale  of  spirituous 
and  fermented  liquors  is  transacted  by  magistrates  specially  appomted  for 
that  purpose. 

In  1901  there  were  48.962  convictions  before  magistrates;  and  730  at 
Quarter  Sessions  and  at  Central  Criminal  and  Circuit  Courts  ;  total  con- 
victions 49,792. 

The  police  force  of  the  State  is  2,172  Strang. 

There  are  in  all  59  gaols.  On  December  31,  1901,  there  were  1,812  prisoners 
in  conlinement. 

Finance. 

The  following  arc  statistics  of  net  revenue  : — 


Total 
Net  Reveniie 


Yeari 

1  From  Tuation 

1 

Land  ftoveiiiie 

1,898,834 
1,976,816 
1,953,074 
2,116,076 
2,066,545 

From  Services 

From  Mis- 

celUneoQB 

Sources 

1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 

1            £ 
I     2,396,412 

2,511,298 
1     2,515,231 
i     2,618,069 

1,980,885' 

4,562,541 
4,610,546 
4,857,186 
4,992,521 
6,316,882 

£ 
251,466 
206,224 
247,924 
247,070 
1,248,160 

£ 
9,109,253 
9,304,884 
9,678,416 
9,978,786 
10,612,422 


1  Tear  ended  June  30. 

3  Includea  import  and  excise  duties  for  six  months  ended  December  81, 1900,  only. 
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Under  the  heading  'Services'  is  included  revenue  from  railways,  tram- 
ways, post,  and  telegraphs,  water  supplv  and  sewerage,  kc. 

The  balk  of  taxation  is  obtained  indirectly  through  the  Customs  House- 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  summary  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1901  :~Import  and  Excise  Duties,  939,836/.  (for  six  months  ended 
Deeembrr  31,  1900,  only,  the  control  of  the  customs  and  excise  having  passe<l 
to  the  Federal  Government  on  January  1,  1901) ;  Stamp  Duties,  Land,  and 
Income  Tax  and  Licenses,  1,041,549/.  ;  total,  1,980,8852. 

The  following  table  shows  the  net  expenditure  exclusive  of  expenditure 
from  loans : — 


I  Baflways 
r«ari        and 
j  Tram  ways 


IS98 
1899 
1900 
1901 


£ 
1,827,150 
1,865,77« 


Interest  on  I 
Po8tand;PabUe  Debt    ,„^. 
Tele-       (Funded       *"»"'* 
graphs  and 

'  Unfunded) 


Instrac- 
gration  |    tion    I 


Other 
Services 


£ 

706,  M4 
701,054 


I,0e3,9s7  ■  096,262 
2.102,793  I  726,569 
2,474,376  '  527,264 


£ 
2.267,861 
2,265,690 
2,292,955 
2,310,271 
2,346,852 


£ 

486 
186 
147 
27 


!  £ 
716,539 
717,243 

749,865  I  4,021,293 
I  4,407,149 


£ 

3,977,546 
3,936,670  ! 


769,672 
785,379 


4,789,101 


I 


Re^nds 


£ 
179,106 
177.208 
180,770 
230,195 
193,121 


ToUI 

Net 

Expendi. 

ture 


£ 

9,3l6,«i'.>0 
,  9,299,411 

9,5rt2,739 
110,086,186  I 
,10,729,741 


^  Vear  ended  June  30. 


The  amount  of  the  Public  Debt  on  June  30,  1901,  was  67,861,246/.,  with 
mean  rate  of  interest  3*61  per  cent.  Of  this  amount  fully  80  per  cent,  has  been 
spent  on  the  constniction  of  railways,  tramways,  telegraphs  and  water  supply, 
and  sewerage  controlled  by  Boards.  The  net  return  from  these  services  for  the 
year  1900-1901  was  equal  to  3*70  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  construction  ;  or  3*02 
per  cent,  of  the  existing  Public  Debt,  exclusive  of  treasury  bills  in  aid  of 
deficiency  of  revenue.  In  June,  1901,  the  amount  still  to  be  raised  on  which 
the  authority  had  not  been  withdrawn  was  16,929,178/. 

The  expenditure  of  loans,  exclusive  of  redemptions,  up  to  June  30,  1901, 
has  been:  Railways  and  tramways,  43,170,811/.;  telegraphs  and  telephones, 
1,255,600/.  ;  water  supply  and  sewerage,  9,878,833/.  ;  other  works  and 
services,  12,807,920/.;  total,  67,113,164/. 

The  financial  statistics  of  Uie  incorporated  boroughs  and  municipal  dis- 
tricts are  as  follows  for  the  municipal  year  1901-1902  :— 

I 


City  of  Sydney  ^ 
Suburbs    . 

Metropolis 
iCountry   . 

I       Total. 


Estimated 


Fahr  Average 
AnniialRentalof^Capital  Value  of 
all  Property  in 
MnnicipaUties9 


£ 
2,168,500 
2,745,150 


4,913,650 
2,766,280 


7,679,980 


ail  Property  in    "^^^'i^s 
MunidSallties*  o'!^"** 


Municipalities 


43,370,000 
46,690,600 


90,060,600 
37,936,300 


Revenue 
exclusive 


£ 
295,801 
217,933 


Expendi- 
ture* 


£ 
277,898 
232,342 


Loans  Out- 
standing ' 


£ 
1,570,000 
728,597 


513,734  1   510,2401  2,298,597 
296,875     291,7001      578,609 


127,996,900  [810,609,   801,940 1  2,877,206 


1  Tear  ended  December  31,  1901. 
«  Year  ended  February  3, 1902.  >  Year  ended  Febniary  4, 1901. 
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The  estimated  wealth  of  the  State  at  the  census  of  1891,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1898,  when  the  latest  estimate  was  made,  was  as  JfoUows : — 


Rovenue-yieldinff  railways,  waterworks,  Ac     . 
Works  and  buildings   not  directly  reventie  yielding 
Amount  due  to  lands  purchased  from  the  State 
Public  lands  leased  but  not  sold 


Municipal  pro];>erty 

Total  public  wealth    . 

Land 

Houses  and  improvements  . 
Other  forms  of  wealth 

Total  private  wealth  . 

Total  wealth . 


At  census  of 
1891 


At  close  of  ' 
1898. 


£ 
44,958,000 
20,818,000 
13,224,000 
94,400,000 


172,896,000 
6,400,000 


68,660,000 
29,080,000 
U.  169,700 
67,000,000 

166,049,700 
8,656,800 


179,295,000  {  169,706,600  ' 


147.818,000 
117.709,000 


173,862,000 
129,800,000 
104,268.000  :  112,689,000 


407,405,000  I  378,116,000 


686,700,000  I  647,821,500 


For  defence,  see  under  Commonwealth  of  AustraJia.  A  naval  estab- 
lishment, the  main  works  of  which  are  at  Garden  Island,  Sydney,  has 
been  completed,  and,  in  addition  to  shore  works,  torpedo  and  other  boats 
have  been  provided.  Sydney  is  the  headquarters  of  the  squadron  in 
Australian  waters,  and  has  a  dockyard,  naval  coaling  station,  and  victual- 
ling and  other  stores.  The  cost  of  the  defence  of  the  State  during  the 
year  1900-1901  was  245,8692.,  inclusive  of  61,066  from  loans.  The  amount 
shown  is  exclusive  of  179,702/.,  cost  of  military  contingents  sent  to  South 
Africa,  naval  contingent  to  China,  82,066/.,  and  Commonwealth  expenditure, 
military  and  naval  &rces,  85,765/. 


Production  and  Industry. 
I.  Agbicultube. 

in  1901-1902  there  were  2,274,498  acres  under  crop.  About  one  fourth  of 
the  total  area  of  the  State  is  under  forest.  The  cultivated  land  is  princi- 
pally to  be  found  in  small  holdings  of  less  than  500  acres.  The  State  is 
divided  legally,  in  accordance  witn  its  natural  apportionment,  into  three 
parts,  viz. ,  the  Eastern,  Central,  and  Western  divisions,  and  land  is  obtain- 
able under  the  following  conditions  : — 1st,  as  a  '*  conditional  purchase,"  in 
the  two  first-mentioned  divisions,  at  the  rate  of  1/.  per  acre,  payable  under 
a  system  of  deferred  payments,  with  interest  at  4  per  cent,  on  outstanding 
balances.  A  "conditional  lease"  may  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  a 
"  conditional  purchase,"  and  with  it  is  carried  the  right  of  conversion  into 
a  ''conditional  purchase,"  at  anytime  after  confirmation  of  the  applica- 
tion. In  the  Eastern  division  the  minimum  area  to  be  conditionally  purchased 
is  40  acres,  and  the  maximum  640  acres  ;  a  similar  maximum  limiting  the  area 
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which  may  be  conditionally  leased ;  in  the  Central  the  maximum  is  2,560 
acres,  which  may  be  taken  op  either  as  a  conditional  purchase,  or  as  a  partly- 
purchased  and  partly-leased  area.  2nd,  by  additional  purchases  under 
like  conditions  after  the  completion  of  the  condition  of  residence  upon 
the  ori{[inal  selection,  provided  that  the  total  area  does  not  exceed 
the  maximum  acreage.  8rd.  In  the  Central  division  the  Land  Act  of 
1895  provides  for  the  acquisition  of  land  on  easy  terms,  but  with  stringent 
residential  conditions  attached,  either  as  **  homestead  selections  "  or  as  "settle- 
meBt  leases,"  the  maximum  area  of  the  former  being  1,280  acres,  and  of 
tiie  latter  a  similar  extent  of  agricultural  land,  or  10,240  acres  of  grazing 
land.  The  obligations  attached  to  a  homestead  selection  are  the  payment  of 
an  annual  rent^  based  on  the  capital  value  and  perpetual  residence.  The 
term  of  a  settlement  lease  is  twen^-eight  years,  with  continuous  residence 
during  that  period.  4th,  by  purchasing  at  21.  per  acre,  without  the  condition 
of  residence,  the  maximum  area  beinff  820  acres.  5th,  Government  land  is 
also  sold  at  auction,  the  upset  prices  being  SI.  for  town,  21.  IQs.  for  suburban, 
and  U.  6s.  per  acre  for  country  lots.  The  area  sold  is  not  to  exceed  200,000 
acres  annually,  and  the  maximum  area  for  purchasers  is  for  town  lots, 
i  acre,  for  suburban  lots  20  acres,  and  [for  country  lots  640  acres. 
In  the  Western  division  the  land  is  leased  by  the  State  to  pastoral 
tenants  under  various  forms.  Land  of  more  than  ordinanr  value  in  each  of 
the  three  divisions  may  be  declared  to  be  a  *'  special  area,  the  price  per  acre 
not  being  less  than  305.,  and  the  maximum  area  that  may  be  selected  320 
acres  in  the  Eastern  division,  and  640  in  the  Central  and  Western  divisions. 

In  December,  1901,  a  new  land  bill  had  passed  both  houses  of  the  Lecis- 
latare,  its  main  features  being  : — (1)  Tenure  of  Western  leaseholds  extended 
to  forty-two  years,  subject  to  resumption  of  one-eighth  of  the  total  area ; 
(2)  occupation  licences  similarly  extended,  but  subject  to  open  tender ;  (3) 
improvements  become  the  property  of  the  Crown  at  the  end  of  the  lease ; 
(4)  rent — minimumy  2s.  6d.  per  square  mile ;  mcanmum,  Id.  per  sheep  on  the 
carrying  capacity  of  the  land. 

The  total  land  alienated  or  in  process  of  alienation  at  the  end  of  1901 
was  48,003,857  acres.  The  total  land  occupied  under  leases  of  various  kinds 
was  126,938,678  acres.  The  following  table  gives  the  statistics  of  holdings 
of  1  acre  and  upwards  for  the  past  ten  years  ending  March  81: — 


Aerwge 

1802 

1898 

1894 
10,892 

1896 

1896 

1897 
14,082 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

ltol5screi. 

9,201 

10,164 

12,801 

13,101 

16,179  |l6,882 

16,681 

17,266 

IdtoWO      .       . 

22,815 

28,790 

24,062 

26,707 

26,520 

27,627 

28,404 

28,646 

2-,97l 

29,226 

901  to  400     . 

7,892 

7,796 

7,821 

8,299 

8,816 

8,679 

8,fi79 

8.687 

8,780 

8,861 

401  to  1,000  . 

7,1M 

7,468 

7,813 

7,669 

7,428 

7,617 

7,628 

7,827 

8,182 

8,861 

1.001  to  2,000 

2,402 

2,647 

2,608 

2,476 

2,486 

2,567 

2,681 

2,660 

2,728 

2,811 

2,001  to  10,000      . 

1,906 

2,006 

2,012 

2,018 

2,046 

2,109 

"5,108 

2,128 

2,162 

2,282 

10,001  and  upwards 
Total 

677 

672 

648 

666 

679 

672 
68,148 

674 

671 

694 

708 

61,650 

54,428 

66,261 

69,020 

60,629 

66,298 

66,286 

68,098 

69,489 

The  area  under  cultivation  in  New  South  Wales  during  the  last  four  yeart 
and  the  crops  produced  were  as  follow  : —  r^  T 
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Tear  ending 
81  March 

Area  nnder 
Cultivation 


'  Principal  Crops 


/Grain  . 
Wheat  { 

iHay    .    312,451 

Maize 

rOrain. 
Barley  { 

iHay  . 

(Grain   . 
Hay      . 
Potatoes    . 
Lucerne     and 
sown  grasses 

Tobacco 


1899 

Acres 

2,205,500 

Area     Prcduce      Area 
Acres 


1900 


1901 


Acres 

2,440,963 


Acres 
2,848,138 


1902 

Acres 
2,274,493 


Acres  \   Bish.   , 

1,819,608  9,286,2161 

Tons    I 

177,002 

Bush. 

198,286  6,064,842 

4,459       64,094 


Produce       Area     Produce  i   Area     '  Produce 


:i 


1,488 

19,874 

115,147' 
27,9781 

32,748 

1,405 


Tons 
1,605 

Bush. 

278,007 

Tons 
79,011 
61,900, 

76,679 

Cwts.    I 

12,706 1 


Buslu       Acres 

,426,166!  18,604,166  1,530,609 

Tons     i 
414,818       841,200    332,148 
214,697     Bush,     i 
6,976,022 
182,476 


7,154 

1,469 

29,125 
105,404' 

34,968 

32,862 

546 


Tons  I 
1,957| 
Bush. 
627,004, 
Tons  ' 
130,340 
81,8.'Wi 

73.353, 

Cwta.  • 

6,641 I 


206,051 
9,435 

904 

29,888 

96,105! 
-29,408 

87,0841 


1991 


Bush.     , 
16,173,nil 
Tons. 
347,743 
Bush. 
6,292,745' 
114,2281 
Tons. 

1,263 

Bush. 

598,548 

Tons 

92,749' 

63,253 

84,505j 

Cwts,   I 

i.905 


Acres    i     Bush,    i 
,889,434  14.786,069 

Tons 

312,542!      286,231 

Bush.     I 

189,999  4,83N.88&1' 

5,952;      100,936 


971 1 

32,245 

96,785 
26,066 

31.418 


Tons 

1,190' 
BnsL     I 

687,185! 
Tons 
100,311 
50,878. 


1  Estimate ;  production  of  maize  not  yet  determined. 


64,020 
Cwts. 
178|         1,311 


- 

Sugar-cane 

Year 

ending 

31  March 

Total 
Area 

Tons 

Total 
Area 

1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 

24,769 
22,517 
22,114 
20,549 

289,206 
170,509 
199,118 
185,804 

8,078 
8,278 
8,441 
8,567 

Vines 


Wines 

Gallons 
845,232 
739,668 
891,190 
866,816 


Brandy        Table  Fruit 


Gallons 
3,886 
9,624 
11,170 
9,851 


Tons 
4,264 
3,652 
4,214 
8,842 


The  principal  fruit-culture  of  the  State  is  that  of  the  orange.  Theie 
were  in  March,  1902,  15,735  acres  under  oranges,  with  an  estimated  produc- 
tion of  7,248,212  dozen. 

On  December  81,  1901,  the  State  had  41,858,000  sheep,  2,045,860  homed 
cattle,  486,258  horses,  265,434  pigs. 

There  were  120,926  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits 
during  the  year  1900-1901. 

In  1887  a  Forest  Conservation  Department  was  created  and  attached  to  one 
of  the  principal  State  departments.  The  timber  reserves,  in  which  State 
forests  are  included,  cover  an  area  of  6,261,611  acres.  The  following  are  the 
general  statistics  for  five  years : — 


Tear 


Revenue  from  i 


Quantity  of 


uSS^Xi  •«»*-'«•»» 


£ 

8up.ft.,l  in.  thick 

1897 

8,713 

169,600,000 

1898 

10,962 

176,168,000 

1899 

1      11,866 

( Information 

1900 

1       14,421 

not 

1901 

19,818 

y    available 
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II.  Mines  and  Minebalb. 

Gold  is  found  in  all  parts  of  New  Sonth  Wales.  The  following  table 
shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  gold  won  in  New  South  Wales  since  its 
discovery  in  1851 : — 


Periods 

Weight 

Value 

1851-90 
1891-95 
1896-1900 
1901 

Total  . 

Oz. 

10,251,019 

1,176,325 

1,781,228 

267,061 

88,089,881 

4,258,462 

6,392,190 

921,282 

13,475,638 

49.661,815 

Most  of  the  gold  won  in  the  State  is  received  at  the  Mint  for  coinage.  The 
value  of  silver  and  silver-lead  and  ore  obtained  to  the  end  of  1901  was 
32,341,577/.  In  1901,  448,501  ounces  of  silver  were  raised,  valued  at  50,484/., 
and  417,078  tons  of  silver-lead  ore  and  metal,  altogether  valued  at  1,808,979/. 
The  value  of  cop^r  raised  in  1901  was  412,292/.  The  estimated  value  of  copper 
raised  from  its  discovery  in  1858  until  the  end  of  1901  amounted  to  5,857,073/. 
The  total  value  of  the  output  of  tin  since  the  mines  were  opened  in  1872  has 
been  6,601,806/.  In  1901  there  were  96  coal  mines,  employing  12,191  men  ; 
the  quantity  of  coal  raised  in  1901  was  5,968,426  tons,  valued  at  2,178,929/. 
The  estimated  value  of  coal  raised  to  the  close  of  1901  amounted  to 
89,494,844/.  There  are  40  smelting  furnaces  giving  employment  to  3,182 
hands,  principally  for  the  smelting  of  silver,  tin,  and  copper  ores.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  were  39,797  persons  emploved  in  mining  and  smelting 
during  1901. 

III.  Manufactures. 

The  following  classification  of  manufactories,  number  of  hands  employed, 
and  capital  invested  is  compiled  from  the  returns  of  1900,  as  far  as  the  number 
of  establishments  and  hands  employed  is  concerned,  and  from  the  Census 
returns  of  1891  for  the  capital  invested  : — 


Classiflcaiion 

No.  of 
Works  1 

H-<is      '      l^SSi 

Treating  raw  pastoral  products 
Preparation  of  foods  and  drinks 
Clothing  and  textile  fabrics 
Building  materials    .... 
Metal  works,  machinenr,  &c.     . 
Docks,  slips,  ship-building,  &c. . 
Furniture,  bedding,  &c     .        .        . 
Paper,  printing,  binding,  &c.     . 
Venides,  harness,  saddlery 

Liffht  and  heat 

Other  works 

179 

575 

>         500 

1         556 

1        297 

29 

115 

299 

217 

83 

227 

2,582 
9,573 

13,061 
6,686 

12,932 
1,674 
1,916 
5,421 
2,248 
1,083 
3,653 

729,908 

4.899,007 

1,550,415 

2,007,716 

2,893,429 

262,475 

298,6$4 

1,089,319 

545,598 

569,132 

804,021 

Total    .... 

3,077 

60,779     '  15,649,704  | 

1  Exclusive  of  small  esUblishments  employing  less  than  4  bands,  in  which  no  steam 
or  other  power  is  used.  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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Commerce. 

The  following  table  gives  the  values  of  the  total  imports,  the 
total  exports,  and  the  exports  of  home  and  of  foreign  produce  for 
the  last  five  years  : — 


rear 

Total 
Imports 

Home  Produce 
Eiq)orted 

Foreign  Produce 
Exported 

Total  Exports 

1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 

£ 
21,744,360 
24,458,560 
25,594,315 
27,561,071 
26,928,218 

17.067,548 
17,727,067 
19,221,854 
18,878,488 
19,915,884 

6,693,629 
9,921,050 
9,223,612 
9,291,028 
7,435,240 

£ 
28,751.072 
27,648,117 
28,445,466 
28,164.516 
27,851,124 

The  total  revenue  from  import  duties  in  1901  amounted  to 
1,886,568/.,  or  7*006  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  the  imports. 

Wool  is  the  staple  export  of  the  State.  The  following  is  a 
table  of  the  total  quantities  and  values  of  wool  exported  in  the 
last  ten  years  : — 


Year 

Weight 

Value        ! 

Year 

Weight 

Value 

Lbs. 

£ 

Lbs. 

£ 

1892 

323.052,014 

10,540,147    1 

1897 

285,797,725 

.8,920,285 

1898 

344,982.876 

10,449,911 

1898 

280,948,406 

9,457,635 

1894 

354,165,446 

9,628,123 

1899 

240,019,494 

11,738,607 

1895 

829,992,675 

9,976,044 

1900 

221,265,084 

8,342,612 

1896 

306,824,358 

9,897,332 

1901 

286,176,506 

9,467,254 

Values  of  imports  are  fUmished  by  importers  or  their  agents.  Id  the  case  of  articles  tne 
or  subject  to  spedflc  duties,  the  ralues  given  are  understood  to  represent  the  valnes  at 
the  port  of  shipment,  with  the  fkvight,  insurance,  packing  and  porterage  added,  and  ar« 
In  every  Instamce  exclusive  of  duty.  In  the  case  of  goods  tree  of  duly,  importers, 
valuations  are  taken,  checked,  and,  if  necessary,  corrected  by  Customs  officials. 
Values  of  exports  are  supposed  to  be  values  at  port  of  shipment.  Bills  of  entry  have 
to  be  Aimished  by  exporters,  and  are  checked  by  Customs  officials  as  flu*  as  possible. 
Quantities  of  both  Imports  and  exports  are  taken  firom  merchants'  invoices,  checked 
l^  Customs  officials.  As  all  possible  care  Is  taken  bv  the  Customs  officials  to  obtain 
correct  values,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  values  as  published,  are  sufficiently  accurate  for 
statistical  purposes.  Properly  so  called  there  is  very  little  transit  trade  throu{^  New  South 
Wales,  nevertheless  Sydney  is  the  distributing  centre  for  large  quantities  of  British  and 
other  European  goods  chiefly  for  Queensland,  New  Zealand,  and  the  South  Seas.  Goods 
transhipped  are  not  included  with  imports  or  exports. 

Exports  in  1901,  besides  wool,  were  :— Tallow,  413,318Z.  ;  coal, 
1,681,824/.;  hides  and  skins,  759,990/.;  leather,  392,578/.;  meat,  preserved 
and  frozen,  908,468/.  (including  frozen  beef,  159,110/.;  frozen  mutton, 
419,783/.;  frozen  poultry,  14,617/.;  frozen  game,  15,995/.;  frozen  rabbits, 
6,233/. ;  other  frozen  meat,  6,792/.  ;  and  preserved  meat,  280,908/.) ;  gold 
coin,  4,068,598/. 

The  following  table  shows  the  direction  of  the  total  trade  of  New  South 
Wales  in  1901  :^ 
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- 

Imports  from. 

Exports  to 

United  Kingdom 

Commonwealth  of  Australia 

New  Zealand     . 

Other  British  possessions   . 

United  States    . 

Other  foreign  countries 

Total 

10,102,941 
9,368,011 
953,284 
1,057,419 
2,803,641 
2,642,922 

£ 
7,647,963 
9,140,497 
906,306 
1,923,082 
2,539,116 
5,194,160 

26,928,218 

27,351,124 

The  overland  trade  was  as  follows  for  the  last  five  years  : — 


T«tf 

Imports 

Exports 

Total 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1897 

3,981,292 

4,498,619 

8,429,911 

1898 

5,678,201 

4,121,784 

9.799,985 

1899 

3,464,320 

4,961,495 

8,425,815 

1900 

4,304,164 

5,849,139 

10,153,303 

1901 

4,023,966 

5,345,636 

9,369,602 

The  direct  commercial  intercourse  (exclusive  of  gold)  of  the  State  with 
the  United  Kin^om  is  shown  in  the  following  tabmar  statement,  according 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  for  six  years : — 


1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900  . 

1901 

Imports   Into   U.    K. 

Irom  N.  8.  W.  . 
Exports  of  British  pro- 

dncc  to  N.  8.  W.      . 

£ 
9,678,582 

6,863,976 

£ 
9,262,226 

6,167,459 

£ 

9,281,740 

6,630.789 

£ 

10,687,547 

6,874,007 

£ 
10,057,230 

8,609,760 

£ 

10,019,701 

8,668,113 

The  staple  article  of  import  from  New  South  Wales  into  the  United 
Kingdom  is  wool,  the  quantities  and  values  of  which  were  as  follows  in  each 
of  the  last  six  years  : — 


Tear           Qoanttty 

Vslue 

Y.„ 

QaMtity 

Value 

1896 
1897 
1898 

Lbs. 
163,717,080 
165,843,338 
152,658,462 

£           1 
5,743,230    1 
5,588,413    1 
5,406,135 

1899 
1900 
1901 

Lbs. 
146,184,762 
113,800,092 
152,799,300 

£ 
5,692,949 
5,233,135 
5,236,844 

Other  important  articles  of  import  into  Great  Britain  from  New  South 
Wales  are  tallow  (1901),  571,638?.;  fresh  mutton,  562,344/.;  preserved  meat, 
210,811Z.  ;   silver  ore,  810,843Z.  ;   gold  ore,  28,984Z.  ;    copper,  568,462/.  ; 
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copper  ore,  30,437^.;  lead,  525,624?.;  load  ore,  61,473/.;  tin,  163,083/.; 
wheat,  381.691/.;  flour,  125,520/.;  hides,  38,155/.;  skins  and  furs,  128,526/.; 
leather,  289,941/. ;  butter,  293,917/. ;  coconut  oil,  152,916/.  The  chief  exports 
from  Great  Britain  to  New  South  Wales  in  1901  were  apparel,  802,935/. ;  iron, 
1,201,041/. ;  cottons,  1,168,602/. ;  woollens,  792,942/. ;  linens,  160,589/. ;  hats, 
151,984/.;  machinery,  600,945/.;  leather,  147,080/.;  paper,  173,966/.;  spirits, 
297,612/.;  beer  and  ale,  171,827/.;  arms  and  ammunition,  165,104/.;  books, 
142,887/.;  chemicals,  113,961/.;  oilcloth,  111,812/.;  earthenware,  104,309/. 

Shipping  and  Havigation. 

The  shipping  on  the  registers  of  the  State  at  the  close  of  1901  consisted 
of  523  sailing  vessels  of  61,625  tons,  and  499  steamers  of  78,919  tons  ;  total 
1,022  vessels  of  140,444  tons,  while  the  shipping  registered  during  the  year 
consisted  of  28  sailing  vessels  of  5,166  tons,  and  20  steamers  of  7,063  tons  ; 
total  48  vessels  of  12,229  tons. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  British  and  foreign  vessels  entered  and  cleared, 
with  cargoes  and  in  ballast,  during  three  years  were  : — 


Tear 

British 

Foreign 

Total 

Vessels 

Tonnage 

Vessels 

311 
322 
378 
346 
393 
427 

Tonnage 

Vessels 

Tonnage 

3,468,591 
3,526,960 
4,094,088 
3,920,801 
4,196,408 
4,324,826 

,onA /Entered  . 
^^^^Icieared    . 
,jjQ^/Entered  . 
^^^Icieared    . 
,Q^. /Entered  . 
^^^H Cleared    . 

2,908 
2,877 
3,248 
3,060 
3,059 
2,948 

2,977,097 
3,036,277 
3,437,968 
3,358,624 
3,545,893 
3,630,759 

491,494 
490,683 
606,120 
562,277 
650,615 
694,067 

3,219 
3,199 
8,626 
3,406 
3,452 
3,375 

Of  the  total  cleared  in  1901,  1,444  of  2,460,166  tons  were  from  Sydney, 
and  1,114  of  1,573,683  tons  were  from  Newcastle. 


Internal  Commnnication. 

In  1901  there  were  10,968  miles  of  roads  metalled,  gravelled,  ballasted,  or 
corduroyed  ;  7,382  formed  ;  5,791  cleared  and  drained  ;  11,825  cleared  only  ; 
and  16,506  of  bush  roads*  The  total  mileage  of  roads  was  52,474,  including 
7,655  miles  of  roads  in  municipalities. 

The  following  are  particulars  of  the  Government  railways  in  the  State  on 
June  30,  1901  : — Lines  open  for  traffic,  2,845^  miles.  The  total  amount  of 
money  expended  on  railway  construction  and  equipment  to  June  30, 1901,  was 
38,932,781/.  The  gross  earnings  for  1900-1901  amounted  to  8,573,779/., 
working  expenses  2,043,201/.,  and  percentage  of  working  expenses  to  the 
gross  earnings,  57*17.  There  were  also,  at  the  close  of  1901,  81  miles  of 
private  railways,  which  had  a  capital  expenditure  of  537,652/. 

Nearly  all  tramways  are  the  property  of  the  Government.  There  were, 
on  June  30,  1901,  79^  miles  open  for  traffic,  the  capital  cost  being  2,194,493/. 
The  gross  eamincs  for  1900-1901  were  551,674/.  ;  the  working  expenses, 
462,471/.  ;  and  the  percentage  of  working  expenses  to  revenue  83*83.  There 
were,  besides,  7  miles  of  privately-owned  tramways. 

In  1901  there  were  1,684  post-offices  and  524  receiving-offices  ;  number  of 
letters  carried,  81,152,977;  post-cards,   1,630,490;  newspapers,  62,317,660  ; 
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packets  and  book-parcels,  14,479,891  ;  parcels,  736,496  ;  money  orders  issued, 
482,768  for  1,637,488/.  ;  posUl  notes  issued,  1,400,844  for  508,432/. 

At  the  end  of  December  1901  there  were  in  operation  14,272  miles  of 
telegraph  line,  with  46,133  miles  of  wire. 


Money  and  Credit 

The  value  of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze   coin  issued  at  the  Royal  Branch 
Hint,  Sydney,  during  five  years,  was  : — 


1           Tear 

Gold 

Silver 

Bronze 
£ 

ToUl 

i 

£ 

£ 

£ 

'         1897 

2,532,000 

17,250 

1,890 

2,551,140 

1898 

2,598,000 

39,800 

3,940 

2,641,740 

1899 

8,324,000 

61.800 

2,830 

3,388,630 

1900 

3,716,000 

139,400 

4,100 

3,859,500 

1901 

3,012,000 

88,400 

5,500 

4,100,900 

The  assets  of  the  banks  (13  in  1901)  trading  in  New  South  Wales,  accord- 
ing to  returns  relating  to  operations  within  the  State  for  the  last  quarter  of 
each  of  the  last  five  years,  were : — 


Notes  and 

Notes  and 

Balances 

Year 

Ck>in 

Boliion 

Landed 

Bills  dis- 

Bills of 

due  from 

Totel 

Property 

counted, 

other 

other 

Asseto 

1 

Ac. 

Banks 

Banks 

1 

£                £ 

£ 

£ 

1        £ 

£ 

£ 

1     1897 

5,766,554     175,037 

1,816,691 

85,697,494 

227,4271 

297,519 

43,980,722 

1     1898 

5,564,870     200,310 

1,812,804 

84,403,700 

256,9971 

899,543 

42,638,224 

1899 

5,865,622     217,136 

1,819,359 

33,688,662 

287,0301 

316,652 

42,194,661 

1900 

5,933,076     193,060 

1,874,099 

34,385,388 

246.9981 

403,810 

43,036,427 

1901 

5,814,180  (   171,545 

1,744,664 

35,068,787 

259,2021 

379,181 

43,437,559 

1  Inclusive  of  Queensland  Government  Treasury  Notes. 
The  liabilities  of  the  banks  (exclusive  of  those  to  shareholders)  were : — 


'    Tear 

! 

Notes  in 

Circula- 

tion 

Bills  in 

Circula- 

Uon 

Deposits 

not 
bearing 
Interest 

Deposits 
bearing  In- 
terest 

Total 
Deposite 

Balances 
due  to 
other 
Banks 

Total 
Liabilities 

1 

!    1897 

1     1898 

1     1899 

1900 

1901 

£ 
1,227,964 
1,278,940 
1,840,657 
1,447,641 
1,499,987 

£ 
112,118 
125,414 
202,468 
209,905 
218,943 

£ 
10,682,621 
10,812,216 
11,779,918 
12,224,610 
12,841,699 

£ 
19,024,114 
19,040,496 
19,648,107 
20,009,081 
20,416,857 

£ 

29,606,735 
29,852,711 
81,428,025 
82,283,591 
38,258,456 

£ 

79,711 
54,228 
84,009 
78,594 
100,496 

£ 

31,026,528 
81,311,293 
83,056,059 
33,969,731 
35,077,832 
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Of  the  Savings  Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  estahlished  .in  1832,  the 
Governor ispresident,  and  the  management  is  vested  in  nine  trustees.  Besides 
the  head  office  and  a  branch  in  Sydney  there  are  12  branches  in  the  country 
districts.  There  are  also  post-office  savings-banks.  Statistics  of  both  are 
given  below : — 


Tear 

Number  of  Depositors 

Amonnt  on  Dec.  81 

Average  per  Depositor 

£ 

&       t,      d. 

1897 

227,629 

9,136,793 

40       2       9 

1898 

242,365 

9,480,944 

39       2       4 

1899 

260,826 

10,069,434 

38     12      1 

1900 

282,643 

10,901,382 

38     11       5 

1901 

306,311 

11,808,710 

38    11      0 

There  are  also  banks  in  connection  with  Land,  Building,  and  Investment 
companies.  The  amount  of  deposits  in  these  institutions  in  December 
1901,  was  654,8802.  (exchisive  of  deposits  in  Benefit,  Building,  and  Invest- 
ment Societies). 

Agent'Qtneral  in  London, — Hon.  Henry  Copeland. 

Secretary,— T.  G.  White. 

Norfolk  Island  29'  8.  latitude,  163'  B.  longitude,  area  10  square  miles,  population 

.  827,  administered  since  November  14,  1896,  by  a  Resident  Madstrate  and  an  elective 

oonnoil  of   12   members  who,  with  a  grand  Jury,  deal  with  all  criminal  ofTences  not 

capital;  and  Lord  Howk  Island,  31'  30'  8.,  169°  B.,  population  100,  are  administered  by 

the  Government  of  New  South  Wales. 

Books  of  Reference. 

The  Wealth  and  Progress  of  New  South  Wales.  By  T.  A.  Coghlan,  Statistician  of  New 
South  Wales.    Published  annually  since  1887.    Svdney. 

A  Statistical  Acoonut  of  the  Seven  Colonies  of  Australasia.  By  T.  A.  Ck>ghlan,  Statis- 
tician of  New  South  Wales.    Published  annually.    Sydney. 

Picturesque  New  South  Wales.    By  T.  A.  Coghlan.    Sydney. 

New  South  Wales  Statistical  Register.    Published  annually  since  1858.    Sydney. 

Report  on  the  Twelfth  Census  (1901).  By  T.  A.  Coghlan,  Government  Statistician. 
Sydney,  1908. 

Historical  Records  of  New  South  Wales.    4  vols.    Sydney,  1896. 

Railways  of  New  Soutli  Wales.   Report  of  Commissioners.   Published  annually.  Sydney. 

Report  of  Mining  Department.    Published  annually.    Sydney. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions.    Annual.    London. 

Chalmers  (R-),  A  History  of  Currency  in  the  British  Colonies.    London,  1893. 

Fergusson  (D. ),  Vicissitudes  of  Bush  Life  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  8.  London,  1891. 

Gr{^n  (G.  W.),  New  South  Wales,  Her  Commerce  and  Resources.    8     Sydney,  1888. 

Hutehinson  (P.),  New  South  Wales  :  the  Mother  Colony  of  the  Australias.    Sydney,  1896. 

Lang  (John  Dunmore,  D.D.),  Historical  and  Statistical  Account  of  New  South  Wales. 
4th  edit    2  vols.    8.    London,  1874. 

Livertidge  (A.,  M.  A.»  F.  R.8.),  Minerals  of  New  South  Wales,  Ac.    London,  1888. 

Lyne  (C.  E.),  Life  of  Sir  H.  Parkes.     EiOndon.  1897. 

ParfcM  (Sir  H.),  Fifty  Tears  in  the  Making  of  Australian  History.  2  vols.  8.  London,  1892. 
—An  Emigrant's  Home  Letters  (18S8-44).    New  ed.    London,  1897. 

Boydhou$e  (T.  R.X  The  LalMur  Party  in  New  South  Wales.    8.    London,  1802. 
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VICTOEIA. 
Constitntion  and  OoTemment. 

The  CJonstitution  of  Victoria  was  iBstablished  by  an  Act  passed 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  colony  in  1854,  to  which  the  assent  of 
the  Crown  was  given,  in  pursuance  of  the  power  granted  by  the  Act 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  18  <fe  1 9  Vict.  cap.  55.  The  legislative 
authority  is  vested  in  a  Parliament  of  two  Chambers  :  the  Legisla- 
tive Council,  composed  of  forty-eight  members,  elected  for  six 
years,  and  the  Legislative  Assembly,  composed  of  ninety-five 
members,  elected  for  three  years  (unless  a  dissolution  occur 
sooner).  Members  of  the  former  must  be  in  possession  of  an 
estate  of  the  net  annual  value  of  100^. ;  and  electors  must  be  in  the 
possession  or  occupancy  of  property  of  the  rateable  value  of  10/. 
per  annum  if  derived  from  freehold,  or  of  25 ^  if  derived  from 
leasehold  or  the  occupation  of  rented  property.  No  electoral 
property  qualification  is  required  for  graduates  of  British  or 
Colonial  universities,  matriculated  students  of  the  Melbourne 
University,  ministers  of  religion  of  any  denomination,  certificated 
schoolmasters,  lawyers,  medical  practitioners,  and  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy  not  in  active  service.  About  one-third  of  the 
members  of  the  Legislative  Council  retire  every  two  years.  The 
members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  require  no  property  qualifi- 
cation, and  are  elected  by  universal  manhood  suffrage,  and  no 
man  may  vote  in  more  than  one  district,  nor  twice  in  the  same 
district.  Clergymen  of  any  religious  denomination  are  not 
allowed  to  hold  seats  in  either  the  Legislative  Council  or  the 
Legislative  Assembly.  Legislation  is  in  progress  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  in  view  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

Members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  are  entitled  to  reim- 
bursement for  expenses  at  the  rate  of  300/.  per  annum,  and 
members  of  both  Houses  have  free  passes  over  all  the  railways. 

In  1901-02  the  number  of  electors  on  the  roll  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  was  134,049  ;  the  number  of  electors  on  the  roll  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly  was  273,266.  Of  the  former  all  but 
448,  and  of  the  latter  all  but  58,718,  are  ratepayers. 

Governor. — Sir  George  Sydenham  Clarke,  K.C.M.G. 

LietUenant  Governor. — Hon.  Sir  John  Madden,  K.C.M.G. 

The  Governor's  Salary  is  5,000?.  per  annum. 

In  the  exercise  of  the  executive  he  is  assisted  by  a  Cabinet  of  responsible 
ministers. 
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The  Ministry,  September,  1902,  is  as  follows : — 

Premier  arid  AUomey-Oeneral. — Hon.  W.  H.  Irvine. 

Treasurer. — Hon.  W.  Shiels. 

Chi^  Secretary  and  Minister  of  labour. — Hon.  John  Murray. 

Minister  of  Railways. — Hon.  T.  Bent. 

Minister  of  Public  Instructionund  Minister  of  ffealth. — Hon.  Robert  Reid. 

Minister  of  Lands. — Hon.  M.  K.  McKenzie. 

Minister  of  Public  Works  and  Agriculture,— Won.  J.  W.  Tavemer. 

Solicxtor-Ocneral. — Hon.  J.  M.  Davies. 

Minister  of  Mines  and  Water  Supply. — Hon.  E.  H.  Cameron. 

WUkout  Por(/b?i(?. —Hons.  W.  Pitt,  A.  0.  Sachse,  D.  McLeod,  and 
J.  W.  Kirton. 

Under  the  Constitution  Act  15,500/.  was6et  apart  for  salaries  of  ministeis» 
but  owing  to  retrenchment  the  amount  has  been  reduced  to  10,400/. — the 
Premier  receiving  1,400/.  and  the  other  ministers  1,000/.  each.  At  least  four 
of  the  ministers  must  be  members  of  either  the  Legislative  Council  or  the 
Assembly,  but  not  more  than  eight  may  at  any  one  time  be  members  of 
the  Assembly. 

Local  Government. 

For  pnrpases  of  local  administration  the  state  is  divided  into  nrbau  and 
rural  municipalities.  The  former,  called  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs,  ought 
not  to  be  of  a  greater  area  than  nine  square  miles,  and  in  being  constituted 
must  contain  at  least  300  householders.  The  latter,  called  shires,  are  portions 
of  country,  of  undefined  extent,  containing  rateable  property  capable  of 
yielding  a  revenue  of  500/.  In  1900  there  were  58  urban  and  150  rural  muni- 
cipalities, only  650  square  miles  in  the  state  not  being  included  within  their 
limits.  Every  ratepayer  has  one  or  more  votes,  according  to  the  amount  of 
his  rates. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  State,  first  settled  in  1835,  formed  for  a  time  a  portion 
of  New  South  Wales,  bearing  the  name  of  the  Port  Phillip  dis- 
trict. It  was  erected  in  1851 — by  Imperial  Act  of  Parliament, 
13  <Sc  14  Vict.  cap.  59 — into  a  separate  colony,  and  called  Victoria. 
The  State  has  an  area  of  87,884  square  miles,  or  56,245,760 
acres,  about  ^  part  of  the  whole  area  of  Australia.  The  State 
is  divided  into  37  counties,  varying  in  area  from  920  to  5,933 
square  miles. 

The  growth  of  the  population,  as  shown  by  census  returns, 
is   exhibited  in  the  following  table: — 


Date  of  Enumeration 

Malei 

Females 

Total 

Annua]  nte 
oflnereue 
per  cent 

March  2,  1846 . 
March  29,  1857 
April?,  1861   . 
April  2,  1871   . 
AprU  8,  1881    . 
April  5,  1891   . 
Mlarch  31,  1901 

20,184 
264,334 
828,651 
401,050 
462,083 
598,414 
608,883 

12,695 
146,432 
211,671 
330,478 
410,268 
541,991 
597,468 

82,879 
410,766 
640,822 
781,528 
862,346 
1,140,405 
1,201,841 

104-50 
7-88 
3-07 
1-65 
2-83 
•48 
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The  ayerage  density  of  the  population  is  nearly  14  persons  to  the  square 
mile,  or  one  person  to  every  47  acres. 

The  population  in  1891  included  9,877  Chinese  and  565  aborigines  ;  in 
1901,  7,349  Chinese  and  652  aborigines. 

At  the  date  of  the  census  of  1901,  98  per  cent,  of  the  population  were 
British  subjects  by  birth  ;  native  Victorians  numbered  875,873,  or  73  per  cent: 
of  the  population  ;  natives  of  the  other  Australasian  states,  65,227  ;  of 
England  and  Wales,  117,131  ;  of  Ireland,  61,462  ;  of  Scotland,  35,772. 

Of  the  total  population  (exclusive  of  Chinese  and  aborigines)  in  1891, 
there  were  493,977  bread-winners  and  629,800  dependants,  while  6,686  were 
not  accounted  for.  Of  the  bread-winners  there  were — ^professional,  29,631  ; 
domestic,  56,980;  commercial,  98,472;  industrial,  167,127;  primary  pro- 
ducers, 128,996  (including  agricultural,  82,482;  pastoral,  15,296;  mining, 
22,464);  indefinite,  17,771. 

About  three-fifths  of  the  total  population  of  Victoria  live  in  towns.  At 
the  end  of  1901  it  was  estimated  that  the  town  population  numbered 
708,680,  out  of  a  total  population  of  1,208,705. 

Inclusive  of  the  suburbs  the  enumerated  population  in  March  1901  of 
Melbourne  was  496,079,  or  two-fifths  of  the  population  ;  and  the  popu- 
lations in  1901  of  the  undermentioned  towns  were  as  follow  : — Ballarat,  49,414; 
Bendigo  (SaAdhurst),  41,898;  Geelong,  25,017;  Warrnambool,  6,404; 
Castlemaine,  7,912,  and  Stawell,  5,318. 

The  following  are  the  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  in  the  state  for  five 
years: — 


Year 

Total 
Birtha 

IllegiUmato 

Deaths 

Marriages    |    ^u^f -of 

7,568      1     16,184 
7,660      ;     11,477 
8,140           14,430 
8,308      1     15,564 
8,406      1     15,104 

1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 

31,310 
30,170 
31,008 
80,779 
31,008 

1,696 
1,597 
1,701 
1,818 
1,729 

15,126 
18,695 
16,578 
15,215 
15,904 

In  the  37  years  from  1838  to  the  end  of  1874,  more  than  167,000  immi- 
grants received  assistance  from  the  public  funds  for  defraying  their  passage  to 
the  state ;  but  since  1874  State-assisted  immigration  has  ceased.  No  account 
is  tidcen  of  migration  overland  across  the  borders,  but  the  recorded  immigration 
into  and  emigration  from  the  state  of  Victoria  by  sea  were  as  follow  in  each 
of  the  last  five  years  : — 


Year 

Immigration  (by  sea) 

Bmigraticn  (by  sea) 

1897 
1896 
1899 
1900 
1901 

90,847 
94,436 
86,384 
82,157 
93,107 

97,801 
98,225 
86,948 
83,684 
90,126 

Of  the  immigrants  in  1901,  61,118  were  males  and  31,989  were  females, 
and  of   the  emigrants   58,182  were   males    and  31,994   females.     In    the 
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four  years,  1897  to  1900,  there  was  an  excess  of  emigrants  over  immigrantSy 
amounting  to  6,454  in  1897,  3,789  in  1898,  1,563  in  1899,  and  1,427  in 
1900,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  departures  to  the  gold  fields  of  Western 
Australia,  but  in  1901  the  immigrants  exceeded  the  emigrants  by  2,981. 

Religion. 

There  is  no  State  Church  in  Victoria,  and  no  State  assistance  has  been 
given  to  religion  since  1875.  Prior  to  that  period  a  sum  of  50,0002.  had  been 
set  apart  annually  out  of  the  general  ravenue  for  the  advancement  of  the 
Christian  religion  in  Victoria,  and  this  amount  had  been  distributed  propor- 
tionately amongst  the  various  denominations.  At  the  date  of  the  census  of 
1901  about  75^  per  cent,  of  the  population  were  Protestants,  22  i>er  cent  were 
Roman  Catholics,  and  a  half  per  cent,  were  Jews.  The  following  were  the 
enumerated  numbers  of  each  of  the  principal  divisions  in  1901 : — Episcopalians, 
432,732  ;  Presbyterians,  191,471 ;  Methodists,  180,287  ;  other  Protestants, 
91,631  ;  Roman  Catholics,  263,712  ;  Jews,  5,897  ;  Buddhists,  Confucians,  kc, 
4,999;  others  (including  unspecified),  30,612. 

Instruction. 

Educational  establishments  in  Victoria  are  of  four  kinds,  viz.,  the 
University  with  its  three  aflSliated  colleges,  State  schools  (primary),  technical 
schools  or  colleges,  and  private  schools.  The  Melbourne  University  was 
established  under  a  special  Act  of  the  Victorian  Legislature,  and  the  build- 
ing was  op3ao  J  on  October  3,  1865.  The  Institution  received  in  1900-1901,  by 
way  of  endowment,  15  250/.  out  of  the  general  revenue.  It  is  both  an  ex- 
amining and  a  teaching  body,  and  in  1859  received  a  royal  charter  empowering 
it  to  grant  degrees  in  all  Faculties  except  Divinity. 

AflUiated  to  the  University  are  three  collies — Trinity,  Ormond,  and 
Queen's — in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England,  Piresbyterian,  and 
Wesleyan  Churches  respectively.  The  School  of  Mines  at  Ballarat  is  also 
affiliated  to  the  University.  From  the  opening  of  the  University 
to  the  end  of  1900,  4,523  students  matriculated,  and  2,617  direct  degrees 
were  conferred.  In  1900  the  students  who  matriculated  numbered  101, 
the  direct  graduates  numbered  124,  and  there  were  647  students  attending 
lectures. 

Public  instruction  is  strictly  secular;  it  is  compulsory  for  children 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  13,  and  free  for  the  subjects  comprised  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  instruction.  In  1900  there  were  1,948  State  schools, 
with  4,977  teachers,  a  total  enrolment  of  243,667  scholars,  and  an  average 
attendance  of  147,020,  or  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  numbers  on  the  roll. 
Practically  all  the  children  of  school  age  living  in  the  State  are  being  edu- 
cated, and  about  84  per  cent,  of  them  at  State  schools.  Amongst  persons  aged 
15  vears  and  upwards  at  the  census  of  1891,  95}  per  cent,  were  able  to  liad 
and  write,  and  only  2  J  per  cent,  were  entirely  ilbterate.  In  1900  the  total 
cost  of  public  (primary)  instruction,  exclusive  of  expenditure  on  buildings, 
was  653,810Z.— all  paid  by  the  State,  except  6,053Z.  which  was 
contributed  by  the  parents  in  fees,  &c.  Although  the  education  given 
by  the  State  is  strictly  primary,  it  awards  60  scholarships,  while  22 
exhibitions  and  45  scholarships,  were  awarded  by  the  leading  private 
colleges  to  the  ablest  scholars  to  enable  them  to  complete  their  education 
at  the  University,  and  at  the  private  grammar  schools,  respectively. 
Secondary  education  is  entirely  under  the  control  either  of^private  persons 
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or  proprietary  bodies,  xisnally  connected  with  some  religions  denomination* 
There  were  in  1900  884  private  schools  in  Victoria,  with  2,848  teachers* 
a  gross  enrolment  of  51,834  scholars,  and  an  average  attendance  of  48,483 
scholars.  Nearly  one-fourth  of  these  schools,  about  one-third  of  the 
teachers,  and  over  half  of  the  scholars  were  estimated  to  be  in  connection 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  denomination,  the  members  of  which  do  not  as 
a  rule  avail  themselves  of  the  free  education  afforded  by  the  State. 

The  other  educational  establishments  embrace  18  technical  schools  under 
the  control  of  the  Education  Department,  viz.,  3  working  men's  colleges,  5 
schools  of  arts,  and  10  schools  of  mines.  There  were  also  an  agricultural 
and  a  horticultural  college,  whilst  a  viticultural  college  will  be  opened 
soon.  In  1900  there  were  106  teachers  attached  to  the  technical  scnools, 
irrespective  of  agricultural  colleges,  and  the  gross  enrolment  of  pupils  was 
2,980. 

The  public  library  of  Melbourne  has  about  580,065  volumes,  pamphlets, 
and  parts.  The  leading  towns  have  either  a  public  library  or  a  mecnanics' 
institute.  For  1900,  379  furnished  returns.  The  total  number  of  volumes 
in  the  libraries,  exclusive  of  Melbourne,  was  about  617,402. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

There  is  a  Supreme  Court  with  a  Chief  Justice  and  five  puisne  judges. 
There  are  courts  of  general  and  petty  sessions,  county  courts,  courts  of  insol- 
vency, courts  of  mines,  and  courts  of  licensing.  The  following  are  the  criminal 
statistics  for  five  years : — 


- 

1896 

1897 

20,105 

13,078 

504 

332 

189S 

Taken  into  custody . 
Summarily  convicted 
Committed  for  trial . 
Sentenced 

22,787 

14,759 

675 

424 

26,587 

16,987 

667 

402 

There  are  10  prisons  in  Victoria,  besides  police  gaols.     At  the  end  of  1900 
there  were  confined  in  these  prisons  960  males  and  208  females. 


Finance. 

The  actual  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  State  in  each  of 
the  last  five  years  ended  June  30  were : — 


Tear  ended  Jime  80— 


1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 


Revenue 


£ 
6,645,129 
6,898,240 
7,389,444 
7,453,355 
7,712,099 


Expenditure 


£ 
6,568,829 
6,692,444 
7,107,206 
7,286,636 
7,672,?|a 
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The  following  table  shows  the  actual  amounts  of  State  revenue 
and  expenditure  under  the  principal  heads  during  1900-01  : — 


Heads  of  Revenue 

Amount 

Heads  of  Ezpenditore 

1       Amount 

Taxation : — 

£ 

£ 

Customs,  duties,  &c.    . 

1,065,397^     General  expenditure    . 

246,238 

Excise 

174,386'  1    Pensions,  kc.      . 

310,301 

Tiandtaz    . 

97,948  1   Debt  charges 

1,900,139 

Duties  on    estates    of 

1   Railways     . 

1,982,421 

deceased  persons 

155,902   1  Other  public  works     . 

322,370 

Duty  on  bank  notes    . 

19,057  '1  Posts  and  telegraphs  . 

329,272* 

Stamp  duty 
Tonnage,  dues,  &c.      . 

184,000  1   Crown  lands,  &c. 

78,978 

47,625  1    Public  instruction,  &c. 

696,869 

Income  Tax 

220,314      Charitable  institutions, 

' 

&c 

312,824 

Total  taxation    . 

1,964,629 

Judicial  and  legal 
Police  and  gaols . 

177.185 

324,582 

Customs,  harbours,  &c. 

66,878* 

Railways     . 

3,302,202 

Mining    and   agricul- 

Post  and  telegraphs    . 

410,485» 1 

tm-e 

218,176 

Crown  lands 

344,467 

Defences     . 

161,342* 

Other  sources      . 

1,690,376' ! 

Other  expenditure 

545,706 

Total. 

7,712,099    1            Total. 

7,672,780 

i  To  date  of  transfer  to  Commonwealth  only. 

s  Including  proportion  of  surplus  revenue  returned  by  Commonwealtli  amounting  to 
1,177,740*. 

The  amount  raised  by  taxation  (exclusive  of  taxes  collected  by  Common 
wealth)  as  shown  in  the  last  table,  viz.  1,964,629Z.,  was  equivalent  to  a 
proportion  of  ll.  128.  lOd,  per  head  of  population. 

The  revenue  for  1902-03  is  estimated  at  6,694,080Z.,  and  expenditure  at 
7,050,858/. 

Victoria  has  a  debt,  incurred  in  the  construction  of  public  works,  which 
amounted,  on  June  30, 1901,  to  50,018,652/.  (exclusive  of  temporary  treasury 
bills).  Of  this  sum,  37,072,034/.  was  borrowed  for  the  construction  of  rail- 
ways, 7,390,538/.  for  waterworks,  1,094,781/.  for  State  school  buildings,  and 
2,306,633/.  for  other  public  works.  The  nominal  rate  of  interest  on  the 
public  debt  varies  from  3  to  4 J  per  cent.,  and  averages  3*75  per  cent. 

The  net  local  ordinary  revenue  and  expenditure  (Municipalities,  Harbour 
Trust  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  Fire  Brigade  Boards)  for  1900  were 
respectively  1,619,968/.  and  1,725,233/.  The  net  local  debt  (exchisive  of 
amounts  borrowed  first  by  Government)  amounted  to  about  11,046,953/.  on 
June  30,  1901. 

The  estimated  total  value  of  the  rateable  property  of  the  State  in  1901 
amounted  to  about  174,141,754/.,  and  the  annual  value  was  10,537,497/. 

For  defence,  see  under  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  The  Naval  flotilla 
of  the  State  consists  of  the  coast-defence  ironclad  CerberuSf  and  two  first-dasa 
and  three  second-class  torpedo  boats.  ^^^^,.^^^ ,,  GoOglc 
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Production  and  Industry. 
I.  Agkiculture. 

Of  the  total  area  of  Victoria  about  23,770,000  acres  are  either  alienated  or 
in  process  of  alienation.  Of  the  remainder  about  6,300,000  acres  are  at 
present  suitable  for  agriculture  ;  17,100,000  acres  for  pastoral  purposes ;  State 
forests,  timber  and  water  reserves,  over  4,892,000  acres ;  auriferous  land, 
1,044,110  acres  ;  and  roads,  1,630,000. 

The  total  number  of  cultivated  holdings  in  1901-02  was  41,153. 

The  following  table  shows  the  areas  under  the  principal  crops  and  the 
produce  of  each  for  five  years  : — 


Yean 


1S9S 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1002 


Total 
Area  Col 
tivated 


1,000 
Acres 
3,260 
3.878 
3,820 
3,925 
8,810 


Wheat 


1,000 
Acres 
1,657 
2,154 
2,166 
2,017 
1,764 


1,000 
finshels 
10,580 
19,681 
16,238 
17,847 
12,127 


Oata 


1,000 
Acres 
294 
266 
271 
368 
829 


1,000 
Bushels 
4,809 
5,523 
6,116 
9,582 
6,726 


Barley 

1,000      1,000 

Acres  Bushels 

87 

758    1 

48 

1,112 

80 

1,466 

59 

1,215 

32 

694 

Potatoes 


1,000  ,  1,000 
Acres  '.  Tons 


44 

41 
65 
38 
40 


67 
161 
173 
123 
125 


Hay 


1,000 

Acres 

580 

565 

I  450 
'  502 
i  669 


1,000  I 
Tons  I 
660  ! 
723 
596 
678 
884 


The  produce  per  acre  of  the  principal  crops  has  been  : 


Year 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Potatoes 

Hay 

Malting    {      Other 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Tons 

Tons 

1898 

6-38 

16-36 

19-24 

28  09 

1-62 

1-14 

1899 

9-09 

20-76 

2813 

23-52 

3-91 

1-28 

1900 

7-04 

22-55 

1816 

19-72 

3-16 

1-32 

1901 

8-86 

26-42 

20-39 

23-24 

3-20 

1-35 

1902 

6-91 

20-43 

20-70 

23-95 

3-12 

1-34 

In  addition  to  these,  green  forage  and  permanent  artificial  grasses  covered 
about  196,749  acres,  vines  covered  about  28,592  acres,  and  gardens  (both 
market  and  private)  and  orchards  occupied  an  extent  of  about  58,807  acres 
n  1901-02. 

At  the  census  of  1901,  there  were  in  the  state  392,237  horses,  1,602,884 
head  of  cattle  (including  621,612  milch  cows),  10,841,790  sheep,  and  350,370 
pigs. 
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II.  Mining. 

The  subjoined  statement  ^ives,  from  official  returns,  the  estimated  quantities 
of  gold,  with  value,  obtained  in  Victoria  in  each  of  the  last  six  years  : — 


Tears 

Number  of 
Ounces 

Approximate     '      ^^^ 

Number  of 
Ounces 

Approximate 
Value 

1896 
1897 
1898 

805,087 
812,766 
837,258 

£ 
3,220,348    i 
3,251,064 
3,349,032 

1899 
1900 
1901 

854,500 
807,407 
789,562 

3,418,000 
3,229,628 
3,106,433 

The  total  quantity  of  gold  raised  from  1851  to  1901  is  estimated  at 
65,136,174  oz.,  of  an  aggregate  value  of  260,492,8812.  The  estimated  number 
of  miners  at  work  on  the  gold-fields  at  the  end  of  1901  was  27,777. 


III.  Manufactures. 

The  total  nuidber  of  manufactories,  works,  &c.  in  1901,  was  3,249,  of  which 
about  1,971  used  steam  or  gas  engines  ;  the  aggregate  horse-power  used  was 
34,548  ;  the  number  of  hands  employed  was  66,529  ;  and  the  lands,  buildings, 
machinery,  and  plant  were  valued  at  12,298,5002.  The  manufactures  are 
almost  entirely  for  home  consumption. 


Commerce. 

There  is  a  heavy  tariff  on  most  of  the  important  articles  of 
import,  the  total  customs  duties  collected  in  1901  amounting  to 
2,233,382/.  equal  to  nearly  12  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of 
imports. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  Victoria,  includ- 
ing bullion  and  specie,  in  each  of  the  last  six  years,  was  : — 


Years 

Total  Imports 

Total  Bxporis 

Tears 

Total  Imports 

Total  ExporU 

1896 
1897 
1898 

14,554,837 
15,454,482 
16,768,184 

£ 
14,198,518 
16,739,670 
15,872,246 

1899 
1900 
1901 

£ 
17,952,894 
18,301,811 
18,927,840 

18,567,780 
17,422,562 
18,646,097 

The  distribution  of  the  trade  during  1900  and  1901  of  Victoria  is  shown 
in  the  following  table  according  to  Victorian  returns  ir^^  ^  GoOqIc 
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Country 

Iinporta 
from 
(1900) 

£ 

Importa 
from 
(1901) 

Exports 
[     to  (1900) 

£ 

Bxporta 
to  (1901) 

British  Countries : — 

£ 

£ 

United  Kingdom 

7,055,028 

7,221,801 

6,368,685 

5,425,772 

Ans^lasiau  States  . 

6,769,200 

6,240,460 

5,703,810 

6,570,838 

India         .... 

465,367 

480,684 

1,256,100 

256,929 

Ceylon 

173,392 

206,699 

675,874 

668,117 

Canada      .... 

56,789 

67,150 

11 

26 

Other  British  possessions  . 
Total    . 

Foreign  Countries : — 

238.911 

915,703 

1,462,428 

4,501,100 

14,758,687 

15,122,497 

15,861,903 

16,311,781 

Belgium    .... 

198,631 

174,268 

203,245 

265,281 

France      .... 

207,783 

141,107 

730,765 

636,277 

Germany  .... 

778,056 

822,685 

328,763 

546,567 

Sweden  and  Norway . 

239,783 

274,988 

— 

4 

Java  and  Philippine  Islands 

392,563 

503,494 

47,498 

52,428 

China        .... 

84,202 

29,959 

107,424 

6,670 

United  SUtes    . 

1,461,880 

1,537,598 

120,188 

249,598 

Others       .... 

180,226 

320,794 

522,821 

677,491 

Total    . 

3,543,124 
18,301,811 

3,804,843     2,060,649 
18,927,340  17,422,552 

2,334,316 

All  countries     . 

18,646,097 

The  following  are  the  values^  of  the  principal  articles  imported 
and  exported  in  1901  : — 


Imports 

1       Value 

Exports 

Value 

Wool 

^    £ 

.      1,840,066 

Gold  (inclusive  of  specie) 

£ 
4,298,618 

Woollen  goods    . 

648,905 

Wool  .... 

4,351,085 

1  Cottons 

1,032,302 

Live  stock  . 

688,197 

Sugar  and  molasses 

877,107 

Leather  and  harness    . 

364,038 

Tea     .         .        . 

1      307,753 

Cereals  and  flour 

1,939,383 

Live  stock  . 

1,092,819 

Tea  (re-export)    . 

191,823 

limber 

600,303 

Sugar  and  molasses     . 

168,164 

Iron  and  steel    . 

I      898,615 

Apparel  and  slops 

206,812 

Coal 

'      446,058 

100,643 

Hides,  skins        .  • 

1      252,395 

Hides,  skins,  furs 

354,909 

Silks 

384,831 

Butter 

1,244,614 

Oils    . 

386,858 

Frozen  meat 

401,675 

All  other  articles 
Total     . 

10,159,328 

1 

All  other  articles 
Total     . 

4,847,736 

1 
18,927,340 

18,646,097 

1  In  the  case  of  datiablo  imports  the  recorded  value  is  the  value  in  the  principal  markets 
of  the  country  of  export  as  established  by  declaration  and  the  production  of  original  in- 
voices, with  10  per  cent,  added.  The  value  of  goods  free  firom  duty,  of  which  ttie  principal 
are  wool,  skins,  and  tallow,  is  the  value  at  the  place  of  import  as  declara4  by  importers. 
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The  values  of  the  principal  articles  of  import  and  export  have 
been  as  follow  in  the  last  five  years  : — 


Imports 
Coal 

Cottons   . 
Iron  and  steel . 
Live  stock 
Sugar  and  molasses 
Timber    . 
Wool 
Woollens 

ExporU 
Gold,  mostly  specie 
Wheat     . 
Live  stock 
Wool 
Butter     . 


1897 

1898 

£ 
257,688 

1,140,393 
644,890 
732,001 
665,014 
344,890 

1,808,492 
602,255 

5,947,195 
323,987 
255,664 

4,036.968 
736,325 

1899 

1900 

403,723 
1,044,523 
935,768 
897,904 
696,942 
569,173 
1,927,677 
707,458 

4,132,061 

892,480 

705,619 

4,217,018 

1,489,935 

1901 

£ 
228,647 
919,661 
535,666 
528,787 
785,717 
251,451 
1,964,731 
604,895 

6,472,318 
225,957 
329,860 

3,999,813 
886,012 

276,137 
985,931 
846,509 
767,216 
683,717 
441,298 
2,351,059 
609,689 

4,386,719 
1,252,131 
352,137 
5,701,410 
1,404,830 

£ 

446,058 
1,082,302 

898,615 
1,092,819 

877,107 

600,303 
1,840,066 

648,905 

4,298,618 
1,443,810 
688,197 
4,351,085 
1,244,614 

The  quantity  of  wool  exported  in  1901  amounted  to  131,623,062 
lbs.,  of  which  nearly  two-thirds  was  the  produce  of  Victoria. 

Of  the  total  imports  those  arriving  at  the  port  of  Melbourne  were  valued 
at  15,576,424^,  and  of  the  exports  those  snipped  from  Melbourne  were 
valued  at  17,015,767^.  in  1901. 

The  value  of  goods  for  export  is  the  value  at  the  port  of  shipment,  as  declared  by  exporter*. 
The  recorded  quantities  are  those  declared  by  importers  and  exporters.  Those*  of  imports 
are  nearly  all  checked  and  corrected  hj  Custom  House  oiBcers.  The  country  of  origin,  or 
production,  of  imports  is  ascertained  from  the  declarations  of  importers.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  that  of  prime  origin,  but  the  "  country  whence  the  goods  are  imported  "  is  that  where 
they  are  put  on  board  the  importing  ship.  The  country  of  destination  of  exports  is  that  of 
the  ultimate  destination  whicn  they  will  reach  bv  the  vessel  in  which  they  are  exported.  It 
must  be  admitt<Ki,  however,  that  in  both  cases  the  information  supplied  is  to  a  great  extent 
not  to  be  depended  upon.  There  is  no  distinction  in  the  Victorian  returns  between 
"general"  and  •'special"  trade ;  but  entries  equivalent  to  these  appear  in  part  "Inter- 
change" of  the  Statistical  Register  of  Victoria  "—viz.  "Imports  on  which  duty  was  paid  " 
=  Special  Imports,  and  "  Exports  of  Home  Products  "  =  Special  Exports.  The  transit 
trade  embraces  goods  removed  fTom  ship  to  ship,  or  fh)m  ship  to  railway,  without  being 
landed  for  a  longer  period  than  is  necessary  for  such  removal.  Such  goods  are  excluded 
from  the  returns  of  general  exports  and  imports.  The  value  of  the  statistical  results  is 
somewhat  impaired  by  the  unreliability  of  the  declarations  of  importers  and  exporters, 
upon  which  they  are  based.  The  imports  ore  under  a  closer  supervision  by  the  Customs 
Department  than  the  exports,  and  are  therefore  less  liable  to  error. 

The  commercial  intercourse  of  Victoria  with  the  United  Kingdom  (ex- 
clusive of  gold)  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  table,  according  to  the  *  Board  of 
Trade  Returns,'  for  each  of  the  last  five  years  : — 


Imports     into  | 
U.K.      from 
Victoria 

Exports  of  Brit. 


produce     to 
Victoria 


1897         1         1808 

1899 

1900 
£ 

1901 
£ 

£                     £ 

£ 

5,590,662     5,021,477 

6,477,668     7,338,491 

8,154,286 

4,622,544     4,633,455 

4,852,966 

5,680,415 

5,473,984  J 
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The  staple  articles  of  import  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Victoria  are 
wool  and  gold.  The  imports  ot  wool  into  Great  Britain  were  as  follows  in 
each  of  the  last  six  years : — 


Years 

Quantities 

Value 

Years 

Quantities 

Value 

1     1896 
1897 
1898 

Lbs. 
82,370,220 
84,456,615 
74,662,506 

3,277,464 
3,154,930 
2,929,198 

1899 
1900 
1901 

Lbs. 

71,813,642 

67,248,570 

101,356,788 

£ 
2,996,207 
8,265,826 
3-  744,447 

Among  the  minor  articles  of  merchandise  imported  into  the  United  King- 
dom from  Victoria  in  1901  were  tallow,  149,512/.  ;  leather,  234,286Z.  ;  pre- 
*  served  meat  (not  salted),  46,871Z.  ;•  fresh  mutton,  276,153/. ;  butter,  921,605/. ; 
sheep  skins  and  furs,  222,067/.;  tin,  157,998/.;  lead,  52,953  lbs.;  copper, 
777,227/.  ;  wheat  and  flour,  1,091,461/.  ;   rabbits,  151,841/.  ;  wine,  51,958/. 

The  British  ejcports  to  Victoria  embrace  nearly  all  articles  of  home 
manufacture,  chief  among  them  iron,  wrought  and  up  wrought,  700,378/.  ; 
carriages,  cycles,  &c.,  76,156/.;  hardware  and  cutlery,  92,073/.  ;  woollen  goods, 
548,121/.  ;  apparel  and  haberdashery,  318,076/.  ;  cotton  goods,  916,731/.  ; 
machinery,  249,823/.;  paper,  157,077/.  ;  printed  books,  160,609/.  ;  spirits, 
211,542/. ;  beer  and  ale,  75,628/.,  in  1901. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  registered  shipping  in  1901  consisted  of  222  sailing  vessels  of  35,894 
tons,  and  150  steamers  of  68,028  tons,  total  372  vessels  of  103,922  tons. 
The  shipping  inwards  and  outwards  has  been  as  follows  for  five  years  : — 


Years 

Entered 

Cleared 

Vessels 

Tons 

Vessels 

1,882 
2,043 
2,031 
2,134 
2,347 

Tons 

1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 

1,888 
2,008    . 
2,024 
2,101 
2,418 

2,437,190 
2,472,745 
2,662,792 
2,929,389 
3,392,226 

2,428,182 
2,483,992 
2,678,663 
2,944,192 
3,323,265 

Of  the  vessels  entered  in  1901,  580  of  1,559,896  tons,  and  of  those  cleared 
561  of  1,528,929  tons  were  British  ;  1,640  of  1,408,772  tons  entered,  and  1,598 
of  1,389,345  tons  cleared,  were  colonial.  Of  the  total  entered  2,048  of  3,236, 149 
tons,  and  cleared  1,970  of  3,129,954  tons,  were  at  the  port,  Melbourne. 


Internal  Communication. 

The  railwajrs  in  Victoria  all  belong  to  the  State.  There  were  3,221  miles 
of  railway  completed  at  the  end  of  1900-01. 

The  total  cost  of  the  lines  open  to  June  30,  1901,  was  39,845,667/.— of 
which  2,803,740/.  was  provided  out  of  the  general  revenue  and  the  remainder 
from  loans — ^being  about  an  average  of  12,370/.  per  mile  for  the  lines  open. 
The  gross  receipts  in  the  year  1900-01  amounted  to  3,337,797/.  ;  and  the  ex- 
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penditare  to  2,075,2392.,  or  62  per  cent,  of  the  receipts.  The  profit  on 
working  wasthns  1,262,5582.  beinj^  equiralent  to  8*18  per  cent  of  the  mean 
capita  cost,  or  3*06  of  the  borrowed  capital,  which  bears  interest  at  the  average 
rate  of  3  '8  per  cent.  Besides  the  sum  of  £2, 808, 740  paid  towards  constniction 
(before  mentioned)  certain  other  sums  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  orer 
nine  millions  has  been  paid  from  time  to  time  out  of  the  consolidated 
revenae  towards  meeting  deficiencies  in  the  working  of  the  railways  (after 
pajrment  of  interest).  The  number  of  passengers  conreyed  in  the  year 
1900-01  was  54,704,062,  and  the  weight  of  goods  and  lire  stock  carried  was 
8,381,860  tons.  The  train  mileage  in  1900-01  was  11,066,016  miles.  The 
proportions  of  receipts  from  passengers  and  goods  traffic  to  the  total  receipts 
were  49  and  51  per  cent,  respectively. 

There  were  1,637  post-offices  on  December  81,  1901.  The  total  postal 
revenue,  including  the  receipts  from  tel^raphs,  telephones,  kc,  was  ap- 
proximately 579,5112.  in  the  year  1901,  and  the  expenditure  was  517,609/. 

There  were  about  6,800  miles  of  telegraph  lines  (including  railway  tele- 
graphs), comprising  15,650  miles  of  wire,  open  at  the  end  of  1901.  The 
number  of  teleCTams  despatched  in  the  year  1901  was  about  1,946,912.  The 
revenue  from  telegraphs  was  111,0622.  in  the  year*  1901.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  1901  there  were  843  telegraph  stations. 

The  telephone  system  (exclusive  of  railway  telephones)  included  802  miles 
of  poles,  223  miles  of  aeritd  cable,  and  46  miles  of  un  Jeiground  cable,  tht 
whole  containing  17,623  miles  of  wire  ;  whilst  the  number  of  subscribers  at 
the  end  of  1901  was  6,049. 

Money  and  Credit. 

A  branch  of  the  Royal  Mint  was  opened  at  Melbourne  on  June  12,  1872. 
Up  to  Dec.  31,  1901,  24,620,279  oz.  of  cold,  valued  at  97,271,8502.,.  was 
received  at  the  mint,  and  gold  coin  ana  bullion  issued  of  the  value  of 
97,265,5652.     No  silver  or  bronze  coin  is  struck  at  the  Melbourne  Mint. 

On  30th  June,  1901  the  Savings  Bank  of  Victoria  (with  which  have  recently 
been  amalgamated  the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks)  had  about  840  branches  in  the 
State.  At  the  end  of  the^.financial  year  there  were  893,026  depositors,  wiUi 
a  total  balance  of  9,662,0072.  By  recent  legislation,  a  special  branch  of  the 
Savings'  Bank,  called  the  "Advances  Department,"  has  been  created  for  the 
purpose  of  making  advances  to  farmers  at  a  low  rate  (4}  per  cent. )  of  interest, 
repayable  by  instalments  extending  over  a  term  not  exceeding  81  ^  years.  Tht 
requisite  funds  are  raised  by  the  issue  of  bonds,  taken  up  either  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Savings  Banks  or  by  the  general  public,  and  repayaUe  by 
half-yearly  drawings.     The  amount  advanced  during  1900-01  was  201,4052L 

During  the  last  quarter  of  1901  Victoria  had  11  banks  of  issue,  with  about 
420  branches  and  agencies,  with  notes  in  circulation,  947,5972.,  deposits 
30,618,0622.,  the  total  liabilities  being  81,856,4982.  ;  gold  and  silver,  coined 
and  in  bars,  7,015,3162.  ;  landed  property,  2,741,3472.  ;  advances,  kc, 
31,268,8262.  ;  total  assets,  41,460,6342.     Total  paid-up  capital,  15,827,886^. 

Acting  Agent-General  for  Victoria  in  GrecU  Britain, — Hon.  Alfred  DobsoiL 
Offices,  142  Queen  Victoria  Street,  £.0. 

Books  of  Reference. 

Annual  Statistical  Register  and  Blue  Book. 
Report  on  Census  of  Victoria,  1901.    By  H.  H.  Hayter.  O.M.O.    FoL    Ifelbonne,  \W.  I 
Handbook  and  Statistical  Abstracts  for  the  SUte  of  Victoria.    Fresh  edltioiis  immi  \ 
from  time  to  time. 

Mineral  Statistics  of  Victoria.    Annual.    FoL    Melbounie. 
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Report  on  the  Vital  Statistics  of  Melbonrne  and  Suburbs.    Melbourne. 

Statistics  of  Friendly  Societies  in  Victoria.    Annual.    Melbourne. 

Statistics  of  Trades  Unions  in  Victoria.    Annual.    Melbourne. 

Victorian  Tear  Dook.    By  James  J.  Fenton.    Melbourne. 

Bamtow  (WX  The  GolonT  of  Victoria.    London,  1897. 

BUUr  (Dayia),  Cydopfledia  of  Australasia.    Melbourne,  1881. 

Fhm  (Edmund),  Chronicles  of  Early  Melbourne.    2  vols,  illustrated.    Melbourne,  1889. 

J«fiJk<(E.),  The  Oovemment  of  Victoria.    8.    London,  1891. 

iM^Uiere  (Francis  Peter),  Barlv  History  of  the  Colony  of  Victoria,  from  its  Discovery  to' 
its  Establishment  as  a  Self-governing  Province  of  the  British  Empire.  2  vols.  8.  London. 
18T8. 

Mackan  (G.).  History  of  Bendlgo.    Melbourne,  1891. 

MenMeU  (Philip),  The  Dictionary  of  Australasian  Biography.    Melbourne,  1892. 

MmrtKf  (A.  S.),  Twelve  Hundred  Miles  on  the  River  Murray.    London,  1898. 

Ru»dAn,  (Q.  W:),  The  Discovery,  Survey,  and  Settlement  of  Port  Phillip.  8.  London,  1872. 

;SinUft(R.  B.X  The  Aborigines  of  Victoria.    2  vols.    8.     London. 

WntgaTih(^m.\  The  Colony  of  Victoria :  its  History,  Commerce,  and  Ctold-mining ;  its 
Social  and  Political  Institutions.    8.    London,  1864. 


QVEENSLAHD. 
Constitution  and  Oovemment. 

The  form  of  government  of  the  State  of  Queensland  was 
established  December  10,  1859,  on  its  separation  from  New  South 
Wales.  The  power  of  making  laws  and  imposing  taxes  is  vested 
in  a  Parliament  of  two  Houses — the  Legislative  Council  and  the 
Legislative  Assembly.  The  former  consists  of  39  members, 
nominated  by  the  Crown  for  life ;  but  no  limit  is  put  to 
the  number.  The  Legislative  Assembly  comprises  72 
members,  returned  from  61  electoral  dLstricts  for  three 
years,  elected  by  ballot,  a  six  months'  residence  qualifying  every 
adult  male  for  the  franchise.  Members  of  the  Assembly  are 
entitled  to  payment  of  £300  per  annum,  with  travelling  ex- 
penses. Owners  of  freehold  estate  of  the  clear  value  of  100^., 
or  of  house  property  of  10^.  annual  value,  or  leasehold  of  lOZ. 
annual  rent,  or  holders  of  pastoral  lease  or  license  from  the  Crown, 
have  the  right  of  a  vote  in  any  district  in  which  such  property 
may  be  situated.  At  the  end  of  1901  there  were  102,385 
registered  electors. 

Oovemar  of  Queenslcmd. — Major-General  Sir  Herbert  Charles 
Chermside,  R.R,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B. ;  appointed  (Governor  of  Queens- 
land, 1901. 

He  has  a  salary  of  5,000^.  per  annum.  In  the  exercise  of  the 
executive  authority  he  is  assisted  by  an  Executive  Council  of 
ministers,  consisting  of  the  following  members  : —        ^         t 
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AUomey-General.—Uon,  A.  Rutledge,  K.C. 

Secretary  for  Agriculture  and  Secretary  for  Public  Instruction, — Hon. 
D.  H.  Dalrymple. 

Home  Secretary.— Bon.  J.  F.  C.  Foxton. 

Fice-Presideni  of  Executive  CouTieil.—'H.on.  John  Murray. 

Secretary  for  Public  Lands. — Hon.  W.  B.  O'Connell. 

Secretary  for  Railways  and  Secretary  for  Public  Works. — Hon.  John 
Leahy. 

Treamrer.—Boxi.  Robert  Cribb, 

Without  Portfolio.—The  Hon.  George  Wilkie  Gray. 

Each  of  the  ministers  who  holds  a  portfolio  has  a  salary  of  1,000/.  per 
annum,  subject  to  reduction  of  15  per  cent,  for  2  years  from  August,  1902, 
under  Special  Retrenchment  Act  of  1902.  The  Vice-President  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council  receives  800/.  per  annum.  They  are  jointly  and  individuaUy 
responsible  for  their  acts. 

Provision  is  made  for  Local  Government  by  the  subdivision  of  the  State 
into  areas  denominated  respectively  municipal  boroughs,  municipal  shires, 
and  divisions.  These  are  under  the  management  of  aldermen,  councillors, 
and  members,  who  are  elected  by  the  ratepayers  and  are  charged  with  the 
control  of  all  matters  of  a  parochial  nature,  more  especially  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  roads  and  bridges  within  their  allotted  areas. 

The  principal  towns  of  the  State  are  formed  into  boroughs.  Shires 
mostly  comprise  adjoining  suburban  areas,  whilst  the  divisions  for  the  most 
part  consist  of  purely  rural  districts. 

The  number  and  area  of  these  subdivisions,  together  with  the  receipts  and 
expenditure  for  the  year  1901,  were  : — 


1 

No. 

30 

6 

120 

Area  in  square  miles 

Receipta           Bzpenditare 

Boroughs 
Shires     . 
Divisions 

Totals 

346A 
667,850H 

273,415           278,924 

29,880     '         26,464 

830,299     1       315,204 

156 

668,252 

633,594     1       620.592     j 

The  revenue  is  mainly  derived  from  rates  supplemented  by  a  jyro  rata 
endowment  paid  by  the  central  government  from  tne  consolidated  revenue. 
The  rates  are  levied  on  the  assessed  value  of  the  land  only  exclusive  of 
improvements. 

Area  and  Population. 

Queensland  comprises  the  whole  north-eastern  portion  of  the  Australian 
continent,  including  the  adjacent  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  in  the  Gulf 
of  Carpentaria.  The  territory  is  of  an  estimated  area  of  668,497  English 
square  miles,  with  a  seaboard  of  2,250  miles.  In  1825  a  branch  penal  settle- 
ment was  made  at  Moreton  Bay  ;  in  1842  free  settlers  were  admitted  to  the 
country  and  during  the  next  twenty  years  great  progress  was  apparent. 

The  increase  in  the  population  at  different  periods  since  1846  has  been  as 
fgllows  : — 
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Years 


1846 
1856 
1861 
1871 


Fopulation 


Increase  per 
cent,  per  annum 


2,257 

18,544 

34,367 

125,146 


Years  |       Population 


7216 
17-06 
26-41 


,  1881 

i;  1886 

1  1891 

I  1901 


218,525 
322,853 
393,718 
503,266 


The  census  of  March  31,  1901,  showed  that  the  population  then  consisted 
of  280,092  males,  223,174  females.  The  total  numbers  included  9,313  Chinese 
(of  whom  only  530  were  females),  a  large  proportion  of  whom  were  engaged 
in  the  gold  mines.  Tliere  were  9,327  'Polynesians,'  671  of  whom  were 
females ;  2,269  Japanese,  of  whom  154  were  females ;  939  coloured  natives 
of  India  and  Ceylon,  including  crews  of  ships  in  port  only,  12  of  the  total 
number  being  females  ;  also  1,557  males  and  230  females  of  other  coloured 
alien  races,  and  3,862  male  and  2,808  female  Aborigines,  exclusive  of  those 
of  migratory  habits  or  living  in  camps. 

The  census  population  was  distributed  as  follows : — Northern  Division, 
110,957  ;  Central  Division,  63,919  ;  Southern  Division,  328,390. 

As  to  occupation  the  population  in  1901  was  classified  as  follows  : — Pro- 
fessional class,  13,741;  domestics,  25,210;  commercial,  26,506;  industrial, 
51,716  ;  transport  and  communication,  18,188  ;  agricultural,  pastoral,  mining, 
&c.,  84,698;  indefinite,  1,935;  dependent  class  (wives,  children,  scholars, 
students,  dependent  relatives,  &c.),  281,272. 

Of  the  total  population  as  ascertained  by  the  census  of  1901,  282, 861  persons 
(exclusive  of  alx)riglnes)  were  bom  in  the  State  ;  68,589  in  England  ;  37,686 
in  Ireland  ;  19,934  in  Scotland  ;  24,860  in  N.  S.  Wales  ;  10,272  in  Victoria  ; 
3,910  in  the  other  Australian  States  ;  13,168  in  Germany. 

The  following  table  shows  the  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  for  five  years : — 


Years 

Total  Births 

lUegltimate 

Deaths 

Marriages 
2,894 

Excess  of  Births 

1897 

14,318 

862        I 

5,423 

8,890 

1898 

13,933 

841        1 

6,243 

2,972 

7,690 

1899    , 

13,899 

830        1 

6,144 

3,449 

7,755 

1900 

14,801 

948 

5,747 

3,371 

9,054 

1901 

14,303 

848 

6,007 

3,341 

8,296 

The  immigration  and  emigration  have  been  as  follows  : — 


Years 

Immigration 

Emigration 

Total 

Chinese  :Ja^^'«^, 

Total 

Chinese     igian^grs 

1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 

29,110 
34,243 
39,916 
36,348 
41,998 

455 

742 

979 

1,085 

1,870 

935 
1,182 
1,537 
1,760 
1,737 

25,479 
28,110 
33,590 
35,433 
36,524 

398 
478 
836 
807 
713 

924 
731 
968 
996 
903 

firisbane,  the  capital  of  the  State,  is  divided  into  two  municipalities — 
Brisbane  and  South  Brisbane,  and  portions  of  several  other  Local  Divisions, 
with,  on  March  81,  1901,  a  population  within  a  ten-mile  radius  of  119,428. 
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The  next  largest  towns  are  Rockhampton,  19,691  ;  Townsville,  15,506  ; 
Maryborough,  12,900 ;  Gyrapie,  14,431  ;  Ipswich,  15,246  ;  Toowoomba, 
14,087  ;  Charters  Towers,  20,970. 

Beligion. 

There  is  no  State  Church.  Previous  to  1861  valuable  grants  of  land  had 
been  made  to  the  principal  religious  denominations,  which  they  still  retain. 
The  following  are  the  numbers  belonging  to  the  various  religious  denomina- 
tions at  the  census  taken  in  1901  : — Church  of  England,  185,023 ;  Church 
of  Rome.  120,663  ;  Presbyterians,  57,615 ;  Weslcyan,  29,791 ;  Lutheran, 
25,505  ;  Baptist,  12,252 ;  other  Christian  sects,  40,926  ;  Jews,  733  ;  Moham- 
medan and  Pagans,  19,128  ;  no  religion,  2,928  ;  other  religion,  unspecified, 
&c.,  8,702. 

Instruction. 

Primary  secular  education  is  provided  free  by  the  State,  and  statutory 
provision  is  made  for  compulsory  education,  but  has  not  yet  been  given  effect 
to.  Recently,  however,  truant  officers  have  been  appointed  with  good 
results  and  further  action  is  contemplated.  Of  the  census  population  in 
1901,  375,146  could  read  and  write;  11,701  could  read  only;  114,899 
could  not  read;  1,520  not  specified.  According  to  the  marriage  statistics 
for  1901,  about  98  per  cent,  of  the  adult  population,  exclusive  of 
coloured  aliens,  are  able  to  read  and  write.  The  Public  Expenditure  on 
account  of  education  for  the  year  1901  was  299, 866^.  At  the  end  of  1901 
there  were  972  public  elementary  schools  in  operation,  with  2,310  teachers, 
and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  70,432  pupils.  Secondary  education  is 
provided  for  by  10  grammar  schools,  6  for  boys  and  4  for  girls,  with,  in  1901, 
75  teachers  and  an  average  attendance  of  788  pupils.  There  were  also  159 
private  schools,  with  603  teachers,  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  11,985 
pupils.  The  Government  grants  annually  a  considerable  number  of  scholar- 
ships, tenable  for  three  years,  to  the  various  grammar  schools  of  the  Colony, 
ana  the  scholars  of  such  private  schools  as  are  under  Government  inspection 
are  eligible  as  candidates.  Technical  instruction  is  given  in  institutions 
mostly  connected  with  schools  of  art,  where  training  in  special  subjects  can 
be  obtained  at  small  cost,  and  generally  outside  usual  working  hours. 
There  were  23  of  these  in  operation  in  1901  with  5,465  individual  students. 
The  reeeipts  amounted  to  23,582^.,  and  the  expenditure  to  22,5202. 

Jnstioe  and  Crime. 

Justice  is  administered  by  a  Supreme  Court,  2  district  Courts,  and  Courts  of 
Petty  Sessions.  In  these  last  Justices  of  the  Peace  sit,  presided  over  in  the  more 
important  centres  by  stipendiary  magistrates.  The  Supreme  Court  consists  of  a 
Chief  Justice  and  four  Puisn^  Judges.  The  total  numlir  of  persons  convicted  of 
serious  offences  by  the  Superior  Courts  in  1901  was  281,  and  the  summary  con- 
victions at  petty  sessions  numbered  19,844.  Including  penal  establishments^ 
there  were  at  the  end  of  1901, 18  prisons,  with  511  male  and  68  female  prisoners. 
The  total  police  force,  including  native  troopers,  averages  about  1,000  men. 

Pauperism. 

Charitable  institutions  are  imaintainod  by  public  subscription,  supple- 
mented by  State  endowment.  At  68  hospitals  auring  1901,  19,194  patients 
received  attention  at  a  cost  of  120,781/.,  but  a  porportion  of  the  patients 
contribute  towards  their  attendance.     Benevolent  Asylums  provided  accom* 
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modation  for  1,720  persons  at  a  cost  of  34,859/.  There  are  also  lying-in 
hospitals  as  well  as  an  institution  for  the  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb.  Refuges 
and  homes  helped  607  persons,  besides  824  children,  at  an  outlay  of 
10, 607  Z.,  whilst  persons  sufiering  from  temporary  want  were  relieved  at 
an  expenditure  of  9,890/.,  chiefly  at  the  cost  of  the  State.  Orphans  and 
other  homeless  and  unprotected  children  are  provided  for  by  the  Govern- 
ment.    They  are  for  the  most  part  dealt  with  on  the  boarding-out  system. 


Finance. 

The  following  table  shows  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  Queensland 
during  each  of  the  last  five  years  ending  June  30  : — 


1897-98 

1898-99 

1899-1900           1900-01 

1901-02 

Revenue 
Expendituie . 

3,768,152 
3,747,428 

4,17^,086 
4,024,170 

£.          1            £ 
4,588,207     4,327,845 
4,540,418     4,855,533 

4,242,295 
4,674,285 

The  following  were  the  chief  sources  from  which  revenue  was  received 
during  1901-1902 :— Net  amount  from  Commonwealth,  904,775/.  Stamp 
duty,  146,513/.  ;  licenses,  56,980/.  ;  dividend  duty,  66,204/.  From  land- 
Rent^  pastoral  occupations,  304,790/.  ;  other  rents  and  sale  of  land,  275,843/. 
From  railways,  1,816,829/. 

The  chief  items  of  expenditure  during  1901-1902  were  as  under  : — Interest 
on  public  debt,  1,480,876/.  ;  endowments  to  municipalities  and  divisional 
boards,  59,988/.  ;  public  instruction,  828,723/.  ;  treasurer's  department, 
148,762/.  ;  secretary  of  public  lands  department,  101,767/.  ;  department  of 
agriculture,  47,393/.  ;  cost  of  working  railways,  990,751/.  The  total  expendi- 
ture from  loans  mostly  on  public  works  was  1,161,689/.,  of  wliich  the  fol- 
lowing* are  the  principal  items:— On  railways,  751,451/.  ;  electric  telegraphs, 
17,551/.  ;  on  harbours  and  rivers,  16,252/  ;  defence,  30,079/.  ;  water  supply, 
7,462/.  ;  loans  to  local  bodies,  171,755/.  ;  endowments  to  harbour  boards, 
5,110/. ;  public  works'  building,  126,478/. 

The  estimated  revenue  for  1902-03  was  3,640,800/.,  exclusive  of  that 
retained  by  Commonwealth,  and  the  estimated  expenditure  3,888,588/. 
exclusive  of  the  anticipated  Commonwealth  expenditure  chargeable 
to  Queensland.  The  estimated  value  of  the  landed  property  of  the  colony 
in  1901,  as  taken  for  purposes  of  assessment  under  the  several  Acts  for 
providing  Local  Government,  was  43,806,448/.  This  includes  lands  leased 
from  the  Crown  for  pastoral  purposes,  the  lessees'  interest  in  which  has  been 
capitalised  for  assessment  purposes  at  6,617,895/.,  but  is  exclusive  of  unoccu- 
pied Crown  lands,  lands  the  property  of  local  bodies,  reserves  for  public  pur- 
poses, and  lands  upon  which  are  erected  buildings  for  public  worship. 

The  public  debt  of  the  State  amounted,  on  December  31,  1901,  to  the 
sum  of* 38, 272, 627/. 

Defence. 

For  defencey  see  under  'Commonwealth  of  Australia.'  The  Queensland 
Government  gun-vessels  are  the  Gayundah  and  Paluma  (360  tons),  sister 
vessels,  launched  in  1884 ;  the  OUer  and  Stingarec,  290  and  450  tons,  are 
twin  screw  tenders ;  the  Midge  is  a  steam  pinnace,  and  the  Mosquito  is  a 
second-class  steel  torpedo  boat. 
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Production  and  Industry. 

Of  the  total  area  of  the  State,  13,538,468  acres  have  been  alienated  :  in 
process  of  alienation,  under  deferred  payment  system,  are  2,791,664,  leaving 
411,512,948  acres  still  the  property  of  the  Crown,  or  about  97  per  cent, 
of  the  total  area.  The  receipts  from  the  sale  of  land  up  to  the  end  of 
1901  amounted  to  8,001,7312.  Under  a  Land  Act  passed  in  1897,  pro- 
vision is  made  for  both  conditional  and  unconditional  selection  ;  under  the 
latter  land  can  be  purchased  at  prices  from  13«.  id.  per  acre,  payable  by 
twenty  annual  instalments.  Conditional  selection  is  the  more  general ; 
homestead  farms,  agricultural  farms,  grazing  farms,  and  grazing  homesteads 
can  be  selected.  Homestead  farms  up  to  160  acres,  if  occupied  by  selector 
personally  for  five  years,  may  be  secured  in  freehold  at  2s.  6d.  per  acre,  payuble 
m  ten  annual  instalments  ;  but,  if  conditions  have  been  performed,  the  pur- 
chase may  be  completed  and  a  title  obtained  at  the  end  of  five  years.  Agri- 
cultural farms  can  be  acquired  by  a  20  years*  lease  with  right  of  purchase ; 
maximum  area,  1,280  acres;  annual  rent  one-fortieth  of  the  purchase  price 
which  becomes  part  of  the  purchase  money.  Grazing  farms  can  be  secured 
on  a  14,  21,  or  28  years'  lease  ;  maximum  area,  20,000  aci-es ;  annual  rental 
varying  according  to  quality  ;  minimum  Jrf.  per  acre,  subject  to  reassessment 
at  end  of  first  7  years  and  each  subsequent  5  years.  Grazing  homesteads 
may  be  leased  on  similar  conditions.  Scrub  selections  are  lancb  extensively 
overgrown  by  scrub.  Margin  area,  10,000  acres  ;  term,  80  years  ; annual  rent, 
id.  to  Id.  per  acre,  no  rent  is  chargeable  for  periods  ranging  from  5  to  20 
years,  but  the  selector  must  clear  the  scrub  and  fence.  In  the  letting  of  agri- 
cultural and  grazing  farms  and  homesteads  conditions  as  to  residence  are 
imposed. 

About  one  half  ot  the  State  is  natural  forest,  though  little  has  been 
done  hitherto  to  develop  the  forestry  of  the  State.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  area  is  leased  in  squatting  runs  for  pastoral  purposes,  amounting  to 
222,729,760  acres  in  1901 ;  the  number  of  runs  was  1,582,  besides  21,793,242 
acres  in  grazing  farms  and  homesteads.  The  live  stock  in  1901  numbered 
462,119  horses,  8,772,707  cattle,  10,030,971  sheep,  and  121,641  pigs.  The 
total  area  under  cultivation  in  1901  was  507,317  acres,  and  of  this  483,460 
acres  were  under  crop,  basides  which  34,679  acres  are  laid  down  with 
permanent  artificial  pasture.  The  leading  grain  crop  is  maize,  of  which 
116,983  acres  yielded  2,569.118  bushels  in  1901  ;  87,232  acres  were  under 
wheat,  yielding  1,692,222  bushels.  The  growth  of  sugar-cane  has  in  recent 
years  been  successful,  though  the  want  of  labour  hinders  its  development ;  in 
1901  there  were  112,031  acres  under  this  crop  ;  of  this  the  produce  of  78,160 
acres  yielded  120,858  tons  of  sugar. 

There  are  several  coal  mines  in  the  State,  the  produce  of  which  amounted 
to  589,472  tons  in  1901,  valued  at  189,877/.  Gold-fields  were  discovered  in 
1858  ;  the  production  for  the  year  1901  amounted  to  885,558  ounces,  of 
the  value  of  2,541,8922. ;  for  1902,  846,204  ounces,  of  the  value  of  2,647,879/. ; 
and  from  the  commencement  of  gold  mining  to  the  end  of  1901,  to  15,672,602 
ounces,  of  the  value  of  52,643,378/.  The  quantity  and  value  of  other  minerals 
raised  in  the  year  1901  were —  • 


Tin 

1,661  tons    93,723/. 

Bismuth 

20  tons    3,684/. 

Copper 

3,061    „     194,227/. 

Wolfram      .      . 

72    „      1,145/. 

SUver .  . 

.      571,561  oz.       62,241/. 

Manganese  . 

218    „         795/. 

Lead     . 

.       .      661  tons      6,993/. 

Molybdenite 

—               — 

Opal      . 

.      .        —              7,400/. 

Antimony  is  also  worked,  and  gems,  valued  at  6,000/.,  were  obtained. 
In  the  western  portion  of  the  State  water  is  comparatively  easily  found 
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by  sinking  artesian  bores.  Up  to  June  30,  1900,  891  bores  were  recorded  as 
having  been  snnk,  aggregating  a  depth  of  1,066,605  feet.  Some  of  these 
yield  large  supplies  of  water,  therq  being  98  in  which  the  flow  was  between 
750,000  and  1,150,000  gallons  daily,  whilst  63  bores  exceeded  the  latter 
quantity.  The  deepest  bore  reported  was  returned  as  at  Bemerah,  namely, 
5,045  feet,  and  eleven  others  are  shown  to  be  4,000  feet  and  upwards. 

Commerce. 

A  very  large  number  of  articles  are  subject  to  tariffs ;  the  total  customs 
duties  collected  in  1901  amounted  to  1,244,711/.,  being  nearly  20  per  cent,  of 
the  total  value  of  imports. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  Queensland,  in  the  last  six 
years,  is  given  in  the  following  table : — 


Years 


1896 
1897 
1898 


Imports       i        Exports 


5,433,271 
5,429,191 
6,007,266 


9,163,726 

9,091,557 

10,856,127 


Tears 


1899 
1900 
1901 


Imports 

£ 
6,764,097 
7,184,112 
6,376,239 


Exports 

£•  I 

11,942,858  } 

9,581,562  i 

9,249,366  I 


The  trade  of  Queensland  was  distributed  as  follows  in  1900  and  1901  : — 


From  or  to 


United  Kingdom 
Australasian  Colonies. 
Other  British  Possessions 
United  States    . 
Other  Foreign  Countries 


'     Imports 
(1900) 

£ 

3,100,706 

3,101,086 

185,262 

I     357,124 

439,934 


Imports 

Exports 

Exports 

(1901) 

(1900) 
£ 

(1901) 

£ 

£ 

1  2,474,784 

3,271,656 

3,854,854 

'  2,882,120 

5,488,128 

4,937,057 

238.738 

453,598 

636,108 

375,668 

2,596 

1,110 

404,929 

365,604 

320,237 

In  1901  the  leading  exports  were  gold,  2,197,108/. ;  copper,  182,341/. ;  wool, 
2,138,766/.  ;  sugar,  789,191/.  ;  hides  and  skins,  419,228/.  ;  tin,  114,121/.  ; 
silver,  51,794/. ;  tallow,  213,227/. ;  pearl  shell,  106,647/. ;  meat,  preserved  and 
salted,  260,681/.  ;  meat,  frozen,  1,022,548/;;  meat  extract,  37,590/.,  and  green 
fruit,  101,959/.  The  chief  imports  were  textiles  and  apparel,  1,227,460/.; 
metals  and  metal  goods,  958,809/. 

For  Imports  daty-free  and  for  those  snljject  to  fixed  duty,  the  declared  landed  values 
are  recorded.  For  imports  sutiJect  to  ad  valorem  duty  the  invoice  value  is  furnished  by 
importers  and  a  percentage  added  by  Customs  Department  to  cover  charges.  For  exports 
the  values  at  the  port  of  shipment  are  declared  by  exporters.  Quantities  are  ascertained 
from  invoices  or,  if  necessary,  by  actual  weighing,  &c.,  by  Customs  officers.  The  country 
of  origin  and  that  of  destination  are  obtained  respectively  flrom  invoices  and  export 
entries.    The  transit  trade  is  unimportant. 

The  following  table  gives,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  the 
value  of  the  imports  (exclusive  of  gold)  into  Great  Britain  from  Queensland, 
and  of  the  exriorts  of.  domestic  produce  and  manufactures  from  Great  Britain 
to  Queensland,  for  five  years  : — 


- 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

Imports  from 
Queensland     . 

Exports  of  Brit- 
iah  produce    . 

3,820,418 
1,064,411 

8,002,802 
1,950,185 

£ 
8,014,718 

2,457,244 

£ 
3,017,290 

2,663,820 

£ 
1  8.S2,654 

2,227,835 
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The  principal  articles  of  import  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Queensland 
are  woof,  the  value  of  which  was  1,963,193/.  in  1897  ;  986,865/.  in  1901 ; 
preserved  meat  (1901),  99,536/.;  fresh, beef,  317,189/.;  fresh  mutton, 
15,221/.  ;  shell,  86,558/.  ;  tin,  54,650/.  ;  talloW,  145,670/.  Among  the 
exports  of  British  produce  to  Queensland  in  the  year  1901,  the  chief  were 
apparel  and  haberdashery,  122,724/.  •;  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought, 
864,992/. ;  cottons,  260,904/.  ;  woollens,  126,143/.  ;  spirits,  86,864/.  ;  beer 
and  ale,  50,397/.  ;  chemicals,  55,132/. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  registered  shipping  in  1901  consisted  of  155  sailing  vessels  of  10,007 
tons,  and  (including  river  steamers)  102  steamers  of  18,127  tons;  total,  257 
vesselsof  23,134  tons.  In  1901,  684  vessels  of  853,515  tons  entered,  and 
675  of  832,305  tons  cleared  the  ports  of  the  State ;  of  the  former,  52  of 
97,500  tons  were  from,  and  of  the  latter,  52  of  138,230  tons,  were  to  the  United 
Ein^om.  In  1901  481  vessels  of  545,626.  tons  entered  from,  and  898  of 
443,756  tons  cleared  for  other  Australian  colonies.  Vessels  entering  and 
clearing  more  than  one  port  on  the  same  voyage  are  only  counted  at  one  port 
of  arrival  and  departure.  In  the  coasting  trade  6,838  vessels  of  3,692,119 
tons  entered,  and  6,848  of  3,712,369  tons  cleared. 

Internal  Communications. 

At  the  end  of  1901  there  were  2,801  miles  of  railway  open  for  traffic  in  the 
State.  The  railways  are  nearly  all  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  and 
the  cost  of  construction  of  State  railways  up  to  December  81,  1901,  was 
20,139,023/.  The  revenue  from  railways  during  1901  was  1,279,952/.,  and 
the  expenditure  in  working  them  1,056,099/.  The  total  expenditure  to 
December  31,  1901,  including  apportionment  of  cost  of  floating  loans,  losses 
on  sales  of  stock,  &c.,  has  been  21,941,545/. 

The  Post  Office  of  the  State  in  the  year  1901  carried  23,269,126  letters, 
12,804,902  newspapers,  7,333,084  pckets,  and  296,264  parcels.  There  were 
1,234  post  and  receiving  offices  in  the  colony  at  the  close  of  1901.  The  post- 
office  revenue  was  208,128/. 

At  the  end  of  1901  there  were  in  the  State  10,246  miles  of  telegraph  lines, 
and  20,587  miles  of  wire,  with  481  stations.  The  number  of  messages  sent 
was  1,168,993  in  the  year  1901,  and  205,734  received  from  places  outside  the 
colony,  besides  164,951  official  messages.  The  receipts  of  the  Department 
during  that  year  were  104,877/.,  and  the  working  expenses  of  the  joint 
department  of  Post  and  Telegraph  was  389,322/. 

Banks. 

There  are  eleven  banks  established  in  Queensland,  of  which  the  following  ai  e 
the  statistics  for  the  end  of  1901: — Notes  in  circulation,  viz.,  388,838/. 
Treasury  notes  issued  by  the  Government  through  the  banks ;  deposits, 
18,420,173/.  ;  total  liabilities,  13,983,898/.  ;  coin  and  bullion,  2,064,859/.  ; 
advances,  12,900,935/.  ;  landed  property,  788,830/.  ;  total  assets,  16,741,879/. 
There  is  a  Government  savings  bank  with  177  branches;  on  December  31» 
1901,  there  were  88,733  depositors,  with  4,013,819/.  to  their  credit. 

AgerU-General  for  Queensland  in  Great  Britain, — The  Hon.  Sir  Horace 
Tozer,  K.C.M.G. 

Chief  Clerk, — J.  M.  Grant,  1,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster. 
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Books  of  Beference. 

Statistical  Register  of  Qaeensland,  Annual.    Brisbane. 

Qaeensland,  Past  and  Present    Brisbane,  1897. 

Censos  of  the  Colony  of  Qaeensland,  taken  on  March  31,  1901.    Fol.    Brisbane,  1902. 

Queensland  Official  Tear-Book,  1901.    Brisbane. 

Report  from  the  Registrar-General  on  Vital  Statistics.    Annual.    Brisbane. 

Report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    Annual.    Brisbane. 

Report  on  Agricultural  and  Live  Stock  Returns.    Annual.    Brisbane. 

Report  of  Commissioner  for  Railways.    Annual.    3risl>ftnc. 

Report  of  the  Department  of  Mines.  Annual.  Brisbane.— Reports  of  Geological 
Surrey.    Annual.    Brisbane. 

Report  of  the  Department  of  Public  Lands.    Annual.    Brisbane 

Report  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.    Annual.    Brisbane. 

BiektuU  (A.  C),  Travel  and  Adventure  in  Northern  Queensland.    London,  1895. 

Kenuedf  (B.  B.).  The  Black  Police  of  Queensland.    London,  1902. 

Puffh'a  Queensland  Almanac.  Court  Guide,  Gazetteer,  Ac.    Annual.    Brisbane. 

Queenly  Colony.     London. 

Bowun  (Mrs.).  Australian  Sketches.    [Queensland  and  New  Zealand.]    London,  1897. 

ihuMU  (H.  S.).  The  Genesis  of  Queensland.    8.    Sydney.    1888. 

RuUedffe  (C.  S.),  Guide  to  Queensland.  London,  1899. 

Satfi  (O.  deX  Pages  from  the  Journal  of  a  Queensland  Squatter.    London,   1901. 

SsTHOH  (R.),  Im  australischen  Busch  und  am  den  KUsten  des  Korallenmeeres. 
Leipzig,  1896.    [Also  Eng.  Trans.    London,  1899.] 

We4dom  (T.),  Queensland  Past  and  Present.    Brisbane,  1897. 

Many  works  relating  to  Queensland  can  be  obtained  from  the  Agent- 
General  in  London. 


SOTTTH  ATTSTBALIA. 
Constitution  and  Government. 

Founded  in  1836  (Act  4  and  6  Will.  IV.  c.  95)  the  present  Constitution  of 
South  Australia  bears  date  October  24,  1856.  It  vests  the  legislative  power 
in  a  Parliament  elected  by  the  people.  The  Parliament  consists  of  a  Legis- 
lative Council  and  a  House  of  Assembly.  The  former  is  composed  of  eighteen 
members.  Every  three  years  the  three  members  for  the  Central  District  and 
two  members  for  each  of  the  other  three  Districts  whose  names  are  first  on 
the  roll  retire,  and  their  places  are  supplied  by  new  members  elected  from 
each  of  the  four  districts  into  which  the  State  is  divided  for  this  purpose.  The 
executive  has  no  power  to  dissolve  this  body  The  qualifications  of  an  elector 
to  the  Legislative  Council  are  to  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  a  natural  born  or 
naturaliseid  subject  of  Her  Majesty,  and  have  been  on  the  electoral  roll  six 
months,  besides  having  a  freehold  of  50^.  Talue,  or  a  leasehold  of  20/.  annual 
value,  or  occupying  a  dwelling-house  of  25Z.  annual  value.  By  the  Constitu- 
tion Amendment  Act,  1894,  the  franchise  was  extended  to  women.  The 
qualification  for  a  member  of  Council  is  merely  that  he  be  thirty  years  of  age, 
a  natural  born  or  naturalised  subject,  and  a  resident  in  the  State  for  three 
years.  The  President  of  the  Council  is  elected  by  the  members.  Each 
member  of  the  Council,  and  also  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  receives  200Z.  per 
annum  and  a  free  pass  over  government  railways. 

The  House  of   Assembly  consists  of  42  members  elected  for  3  years, 
representing  18  electoral  districts.      The  qualifications  for  an  elector  are 
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that  of  having  been  on  the  electoral  roll  for  6  months,  and  of  having 
arrived  at  21  years  of  age ;  and  the  qualifications  for  a  member  are  the 
same.  There  were  146,459  registered  electors  in  1901,  Judges  and 
ministers  of  religion  are  ineligible  for  election  as  members.  The  election 
of  members  of  both  houses  takes  place  by  ballot. 

The  executive  is  vested  in  a  Governor  appointed  by  the  Crown  and  an 
Executive  Council,  consisting  of  6  responsible  ministers. 

Oovenior  of  South  Australia, — 

The  Chief  Justice,  being  also  Lieutenant-Governor,  acts  pending  a  new 
appointment,  or  during  the  absence  of  the  Governor. 

The  Governor  has  a  salary  of  4,000/.  per  annum.  The  ministry  is 
divided  into  4  departments,  presided  over  by  the  following  members  : — 

Premier,  Chief  Secretary,  and  aho  Minister  Controlling  the  Northern 
Territory— Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins,  M.P. 

Attorney -Oerural  and  Minister  of  Eduealion. — Hon.  J.  H.  Gordon,  K.C., 
M.L.C. 

Treasurevy  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands,  and  Minister  for  Agriculture, 
—Hon.  R.  Butler,  M.P. 

Commissioner  of  Public  Works  and  Minister  of  Industry. — Hon.  R.  W. 
Foster,  M.P. 

The  Ministers  have  a  salary  of  1,000/.  per  annum  each.  They  are  jointly 
and  individually  responsible  to  the  Legislature  for  all  their  official  acts,  as  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 

The  settled  part  of  the  State  is  divided  into  counties,  hundreds,  muni- 
cipalities, and  (ustrict  councils,  the  last  being  the  most  general,  as  they 
cover  most  of  the  settled  districts.  The  ratepayers  have  the  power  of  levying 
rates,  &c.,  and  applying  the  funds  for  road-making  purposes.  There  are  46 
counties,  blocks  of  country  thrown  open  for  agricultural  purposes.  There  are 
3  extensive  pastoral  districts — the  western,  northern,  and  north-eastern. 
There  are  32  municipalities  and  140  district  councils.  The  Northern  Territory 
is  presi<}ed  over  by  a  Resident,  assisted  by  a  small  staff. 


Area  and  Population. 

The  original  boundaries  of  the  State,  according  to  the  statute  of  4  &  5  Will. 
IV.  cap.  95,  were  fixed  between  132"  and  141®  E.  long,  for  the  eastern  and 
western  boundaries,  the  26**  of  S.  lat.  for  the  northern  limit,  and  for  the  South 
the  Southern  Ocean.  The  boundaries  were  subsequently  extended,  under 
the  statute  of  24  and  25  Victoria,  cap.  44.  By  Royal  Letters  Patent,  dated 
July  6,  1863,  all  the  territory  lying  northward  of  26"  S.  latitude  and 
between  the  129th  and  138th  degrees  of  East  longitude,  and  now  known  as 
the  Northern  Territory,  was  added.  The  total  area  of  the  State  is  calculated 
to  amount  to  903,690  English  square  miles. 

The  following  return  shows  the  population  of  South  Australia  (includ- 
ing the  Northern  Territory)  at  the  date  of  each  census  from  1846  to  1901 
(exclusive  of  Aborigines) : — 
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i                1 

Popniation 

On  previoua  Census 

Date  of  Bnuraeratlon 

Hales 

Females 

Totnl 

Numerical 

Increase 

Increase 

per  cent. 

1846— Feb.  26. 

12,670 

9,720 

22,390 

5,024 

28-9 

1851— Jan.  1.      ! 

35,302 

28,398 

63,700 

41,310 

184-5 

1855— March  31 

43,720 

42,101 

85,821 

22,121 

34-7 

1861— April  8. 

65,048 

61,782 

126,830 

41,009 

47-7 

1866— March  26 

85,334 

78.118 

163,452 

36,622 

28-8 

1871— April  2. 

95,408 

90,218 

185,626 

22,174 

13-5 

1876— March  26 

110,491 

102,780 

213,271 

27.645 

14  0 

1881— April  3. 

149,530 

130,335 

279,865 

66,594 

31-2 

1891— April  5. 

166,801 

153,630 

320,431 

40,566 

14-5 

1901— March  81. 

1 

184,422 

178,182 

362,604 

42,173 

13-7 

Of  the  total  population  in  1901,  4,096  belonged  to  the  northern  territory, 
principally  Chinese  coolies. 

There  were  December  31,  1901,  181,291  males,  178,921  females.  There  is 
only  one  person  to  about  3  square  miles.  The  population  of  Adelaide,  the 
capital  of  the  State,  and  suburbs  is  about  163,430 ;  of  the  Northern  Terri- 
tory, 4,081,  of  whom  502  are  females. 

The  number  of  aborigines  living  in  settled  districts  was  found  to  be  3,869, 
namely,  1,838  males  and  1,536  females,  at  the  census  of  March  26,  1876.  In 
1891  the  number  of  aborigines  was  stated  to  be  8,184  ;  in  1901,  8,888—2,007 
males  and  1,881  females.  Of  the  population  in  1891,  3,848  were  Chinese  ;  iu 
1901,  2,567. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  for  five  years 


- 

Births 

Marriages      !        1 

Deaths 

3,973 
4,675 
4,406 
3,774 
3,974 

Excess  of 
Births 

1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 

9,535 
8,945 
9,397 
9,143 
9,079 

1,949        \ 
2,214        , 
2,265        1 
2,305        1 
2,304       ! 

5,562 
4,270 
4,991 
5,369 
5,105 

The  following  are 

statistics  of 

1897         1 

in 

1 

imigrants  and  emi^ 

grants  by 

1900 

sea: — 

__              j 

808 

1899 

1901 

Immigrants     . 
Emigrants 

57,932 
58,748 

54,828 
54.114 

33,634 
32,042 

31,094 
30,417 

34,616 
36,212 

Religion  and  Instruction. 

The  aggregate  number  of  churches  and  chapels  in  the  State  in  1900  was 
969.  At  the  census  of  1901  the  number  belonging  to  the  leading  denomina- 
tions were  as  follows  :— Church  of  England,  106,987  ;  Roman  Catholic,  52,193  ; 
Methodists.  90,125  ;  Lutherans,  26,140  ;  Baptists,  21,764  ;  Presbyterians, 
18,357;  Congregationalists,  13,338;  Church  of  Christ,  6,103;  Salvation 
Army,   4,030  ;   other  Christians,  5,130  ;  Jews,  786  ;    Mohammedans,  449  ; 
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Confucians,  &c.,  3,190;  other  non-Christian,  184;  not  stated,   13,828.     No 
aid  from  the  State  is  given  for  religious  purposes. 

Public  instruction  is  under  charge  of  the  Educational  Department. 
Teachers  are  paid  from  the  general  revenue,  public  lands  being  set  apart  for 
educational  purposes.  Education  is  secular,  free,  and  compulsory.  Govern- 
ment grants  exhibitions  and  scholarships,  carrying  the  holders  to  higher 
schools  and  universities.  In  1901  there  were  284  public  schools  and  422  pro- 
visional schools  ;  the  number  of  children  under  instruction  during  1901  being 
69,115.  There  is  a  training  college  for  teachers.  The  University  of  Adelaide, 
incorporated  in  1874,  is  authorised  to  grant  degrees  in  arts,  law,  music, 
medicine,  and  science.  Its  endowment  amounts  to  131,200Z.  and  50,000  acres 
of  land.  There  are  several  denominational  secondary  schools.  There  were  230 
private  schools,  with  11,310  pupils,  in  1901. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

There  is  one  supreme  court,  a  court  of  vice-admiralty,  a  court  of  insolvency, 
81  local  courts  and  police  magistrates'  courts.  There  are  circuit  courts  held  at 
several  places.  There  were  131  convictions  for  felonies  and  misdemeanours 
in  1896,  134  in  1897,  167  in  1898,  95  in  1899,  82  in  1900,  and  134  in  1901. 
The  total  number  of  white  persons  in  gaols  at  the  end  of  1901  was  210 
males  and  28  females,  and  in  the  labour  prison  104  males. 

For  defence,  see  under  CominonwecUth  of  Australia,  For  the  purposes 
of  local  defence  a  small  cruiser,  the  Protector  (920  tons),  launched  in  1884, 
is  stationed  off  the  chief  port  of  the  State,  which  is  defended  by  two  well-armed 
forts. 

Finance. 

The  total  annual  revenue  and  the  total  annual  expenditure  of  the  Stat^ 
of  South  Australia  for  each  of  the  last  live  years  ending  June  30  were  as 
follows : — 


Revenue 

Expenditoru 

£ 

& 

2,566,611 

2,598,939 

2,665,477 

2,632,840 

2,780,858 

2,779,317 

2,824,212 

2,846,577 

2,667,560  » 

2,650,876 

1  Including  239,0001.  aid  to  revenue  by  Treasiuy  Bills. 

The  revenue  for  1902-1903  is  estimated  at  2,374,122/.,  and  expenditure 
2,461,836/.  ;  custom's  revenue,  1901-1902,  605,000/. 

The  greater  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  State  is  derived  from  inland 
revenue,  railways,  and  territorial  receipts,  while  the  main  portion  of  the 
expenditure  is  on  account  of  public  works,  railways,  and  interest  on  public 
debt.  The  total  revenue  averages  11.  As.  Zd.  per  head,  of  which  customs  and 
other  sources  of  taxation  contribute  21.  10s.  lOd.  About  one -tenth  of  last 
year's  expenditure  is  for  administrative  charges,  comprising  salaries  of 
judges,  &c.,  <jivil  establishments,  defences,  police,  gaols,  and  prisons. 

The  public  debt  of  the  State,  dating  from  1852,  amounted,  on  June  80, 
1902,  to  27,272,545/.     Over  half  of  the  public  debt  has  been   spent  on 
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railways,  water- works,   and  telegraphs.     The  railways  show  a  profit  over 
working  expenses  of  about  3^.  10^.  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  real  property  of  the  State  in  1901  was  valued  at  51,807,160/.,  and 
personal  property  is  estimated  at  28,066,294Z. 

Production  and  Industry. 

Of  the  total  area  including  Northern  Territory  (578,361,600  acres) 
7,413,510  acres  were  alienated  at  the  end  of  1901.  The  area  under  forest 
is  13, 503  acres.  The  freehold  and  leasehold  land  amounts  to  93, 666, 052  acres, 
of  which  3,122,800  acres  were  under  cultivation  in  1901-1902.  Of  this 
1,743,452  acres  were  under  wheat,  369,796  under  hay,  16,315  under  orchards, 
20,860  vineyards,  and  862,738  fallow.  The  gross  produce  of  wheat  in 
1899  was  8,453,135  bushels;  in  1902,  8,012,762  bushels.  InU901-1902, 
2,077,923  gallons  of  wiue  were  made  and  476,646  were  exported.  In  the 
year  1902,  2,431,563  gallons  were  made.  The  live  stock  in  1901  numbered 
—horses,  165.303  ;  cattle,  225,256  ;  sheep,  5,012,216.  In  Northern  Territory 
—horses,  12,896;  cattle,  255,521  ;  sheep,  48,324.  In  1901,  of  the  total 
area  107,881  square  miles  were  held  under  pastoral  leases,  and  the  number 
of  leases  was  536. 

The  mineral  wealth  as  yet  discovered  consists  chiefly  in  copper  and  silver. 
The  value  of  the  copper  ore  produced  and  exported  in  1901  was  23,01H., 
and  of  copper,  468,606/.;  and  the  total  value  of  all  minerals  produced  and 
exported  including  Northern  Territory  was  513,597/. 

In  1901  there  were  1,047  factories  in  the  State,  employing  17,513  people. 
There  were  37  iron  and  brass  furnaces,  employing  3,796  people,  and  33  manu- 
facturers of  agricultural  implements,  &c.,  to  264  people. 

Gommeroe. 

The  total  value  of  South  Australian  imports  and  exports,  inclusive  of 
bullion  and  specie,  from  and  to  various  countries,  in  each  of  the  last  six 
years,  was  as  follows : — 


Years 

Imports 

Exports 

Tears 

Importa 

Exports 

1895 
1897 
1898 

£ 
6,686,601 
7,126,385 
6,184,805 

7,177,038 
6,928,416 
6,795,774 

1899 
1900 

1     1901 

1 

£ 
6,884,358 
8,034,552 
7,371,688 

8,388,396 
8,029,157 
8,015,889 

Imports  subject  to  duty  (1901),  8,572,300/.  :  imports  duty-free,  3,799,288/. 

The  imports  into  the  State  consist  of  articles  of  general  consumption, 
textile  manufactures,  and  British  colonial  produce.  Imports  are  20/.  4».  IJd. 
per  head,  and  exports  21/.  19*.  5Jrf.  per  head  of  mean  population. 

The  principal  exports  have  been  as  follows  for  five  years  : — 


- 

1897 

isas 

1899 

1900 

1901 

Wool       . 
;  Wheat     . 
1       „      flour      . 
1  Copper    . 

£ 
995,393 

2,473 
225,387 
288,277 

£ 

945,589 

15,911 

235,752 

244,865 

1,511,693 
422,439 
338,820 
406,208 

£ 

1,003,391 

492,394 

344,724 

371,920 

£ 

1,029,063 

839,731 

440,226 

468,606 
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233,275  tons  of  bread  stuflf  were  exported  in  1901. 

The  distribution  of  the  trade  of  South  Australia  in  1900  and  1901  was  as 
follows  : 


United  Kingdom  .  . 
Australian  Colonies  .  . 
Other  British  Possessions. 
United  Stetes  .     . 

Other  Foreign  Countries  , 


Imports  from 
(1900) 

Imports  from 
(1901) 

£ 

2,234,982 

3,444,382 

357,702 

556,474 

778,048 

'   Exports  to 
I        (1900) 

2,326,619 

3,917,143 

754,501 

1,953 

1,030,041 

Exports  to 
(1901) 

£ 

2,397,684 

4,174,369 

326,968 

406,461 

729,070 

2,288,286 
3,683,111 
1,109,862 
4,649 
1,030,081 

Recorded  values  and  quantities  are  ascertained  from  invoices  produced  to  the  customs, 
10  percent  being  added  to  the  invoice  value.  In  the  absence  of  invoices  customs  ofTloers 
value  the  goods.  The  countries  of  origin  and  destination  are  those  obtained  from  wanmuts 
passed  by  importers  and  exporters  respectively. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  imports  from  South  Australia  (exclusive  of 
gold)  into  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  exports  of  British  produce  and 
manufactures  to  South  Australia,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns, 
for  the  last  five  years  : — 


1897 


I 


1898 


1899 


1900 


1901 


I 


£         I  £         I  £  £ 

Imports  from  S.  Aus 

tralia  into  U.K.  .  |  1,922,272  1,796,606  2,281,416  2,151,490  2,387,848' 
Exports  to  S.    Aus-  i  ;  !' 

tralia      .        .         .1  1,741,125  1,662,353  1,777,022  2,007,607  1,930,119 

The  following  were  the  values  of  the  principal  imports  into  and  ex|M>rtB  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  from  and  to  South  Australia  in  the  last  five  years,  the 
values  being  shown  from  the  Board  of  Trade  returns : — 


- 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

Imports  into  U.K. 

fh)m  8.  Australia: 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£          1 

Wool      . 

1,060,475 

788,924 

946,818 

923,760 

1,081,988  ' 

Wheat  &  flour. 

Nil 

Nil 

287,688 

324,304 

469,877 

Silver  ore 

154,489 

135,852 

168,416 

117,187 

88,097 

Lead  ore 

56,251 

108,170 

116,734 

91,074 

123,009 

Lead       . 

127,358 

275,587 

252,114 

157,517 

149,004 

Skins  &  furs   . 

115,683 

138,333 

117,666 

156,470 

120,791 

Copper  &  ore  . 
Fresn  mutton . 

33,028 

35,017 

76,295 

46,838 

3,219 

3,341 

14,832 

43,393 

45,318 

99.093 

Exports  from  U.K. 

to  8.  Australia : 

Iron 

304,026 

281,648 

308,178 

333,074 

827,688 

Apparel,  &c.    . 

194,299 

170,375 

181,601 

207,002 

188,154 

Cottons  . 

224.037 

247,720 

258,245 

269,812 

240,394 

Woollens 

153,689 

135.282 

162,405 

194,184 

174,826 

Machinery 

66,255 

46,201 

66,715 

79,684 

79,838 
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Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  registered  shipping  in  1901  consisted  of  217  sailing  vessels  ot  18,943 
tons,  and  109  steameis  of  29,661  tons ;  total,  327  vessels  of  48,604  tons. 

In  1901,  1,072  vessels  of  1,966,698  tons  entered,  and  1,082  vessels  of 
1,997,500  tons  cleared  the  ports  of  the  State. 

Commimications. 

The  State  possesses  5,014  miles  of  made  roads.  It  had  1,881  miles  of  rail- 
way open  for  traffic  in  December  1901  (1,736  miles  in  South  Austria  and  145 
in  the  Northern  territory).  The  railways  pay  about  3  per  cent,  profit  to  the 
Government.  A  railway  is  about  to  be  constructed  across  the  continent  to 
connect  Adelaide  with  Port  Darwin. 

There  were  5,763  miles  of  telegraph  and  telephone  in  operation  at  the  end 
of  1901,  with  17,853  miles  of  wire.  Inclusive  of  the  total  is  an  overland 
line  running  from  Adelaide  to  Port  Darwin,  a  distance  of  2,000  miles  in 
connection  with  the  British  Australian  cable.  The  receipts  exceed  the  cost 
of  tiie  department  after  paying  interest  on  moneys  borrowed  for  construction. 
Attached  to  the  telegraph  department  are  a  number  of  telephone  exchanges. 

In  1901  there  were  yl3  post  offices  in  the  State ;  and  during  1901  there 
passed  through  them  21,401,518  letters,  1,300,842  packets,  and  9,827,071 
newspapers. 

Banks. 

There  are  7  banking  associations.  In  1901  their  total  liabilities  were 
6,850,734^.,  and  assets  6,616,505^.  The  average  note  circulation  was  394,602Z. 
and  deposits  5, 903, 921 ;. 

The  Savings  Bank  is  managed  by  a  board  of  trustees  appointed  by  the 
Government,  and  has  151  branches.  On  June  30,  1902,  there  were  116,436 
depositors,  with  a  total  balance  of  8,974,7092.  53.  3d. 

Agent'Oejieral  for  South  Australia  in  London, — H.  A.  Grainger. 

Secretary  and  Registrar  of  Stock, — Edmund  Snell. 


Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning 
South  Australia. 

Annual  Statistical  Register. 

CensTis  of  South  Australia,  taken  on  March  31, 1901.    Adelaide,  1902. 
Blaekmore  (B.  G.),  The  Law  of  the  Constitution  of  South  Australia.    Adelaide,  1894 
Broum  (H.  T.  L.),  A  Record  of  the  Mines  of  South  Australia.    8rd  ed.    Adelaide    1899 
Conigrave  (J.  P.),  South  Australia :  a  Sketch  of  its  History  and  Resources.    A  Handbook 
compiled  for  tne  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition  in  London,  1886.    Adelaide,  1886 

Finnita  (B.  T.),  The  Constitutional  History  of  South  Australia  (1836-1867).    London, 

Goitg€r(R.)j  The  Pounding  of  South  Australia.    Edited  by  B.  Hodder.    London  1898 
HorciM  (William),  South  Australia :  its  History,  Resources,  Productions,  and  Statistics 

London,  1876. 

Bb<f<l«r(Bdwin),  The  History  of  South  Australia.  With  Maps.  2  vols.  8    London  isoq 
Nwtend  (8.),  The  Par  North  Country.    Adelaide,  1887.  ",iowo. 

B*€t(W.  L.),  Sir  George  Grey,  K.C.B. :  His  Life  and  Times.    2nd  edition.    2  vols     8 

London,  1892. 

WoodtjJ.  D.),  The  Province  of  South  Australia,  with  a  ^Ketch  of  the  Korthera  Territorv 

by  H.  D.  Wilson.    Adelaide,  1894.  ' 
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WESTERN  ATTSTBALIA. 
Constitntion  and  Gk>yemment. 

Western  Australia  was  the  last  of  the  colonies  on  the  continent  to  obtain 
responsible  government.  In  1890  the  administration,  which  had  before  been 
vested  in  the  Governor,  assisted  by  a  Legislative  Council,  partly  nominated 
and  partly  elective,  was  vested  in  the  Governor,  a  Legislative  Council,  and  a 
Legislative  Assembly.  The  Legislative  Council  was,  in  the  first  instance, 
nominated  by  the  Governor,  but  it  was  provided  that  in  the  event  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Colony  reaching  6C,000,  it  should  be  eleotiye.  In  1898  tnis 
limit  of  population  being  reached,  as  set  forth  in  a  proclamation  dated  18th 
July  of  tnat  year,  the  Colonial  Parliament  passed  an  Act  (67  Vict.  No.  14) 
amending  the  constitution. 

By  the  Constitution  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1899,  it  is  provided  that 
the  Legislative  Council  shall  consist  of  30  members  representing  10  electoral 
provinces  and  holding  their  seats  for  six  years.  Members  must  be  80  years  of 
age,  resident  in  the  State  for  two  years,  and  either  be  natural-bom  British 
subjects  or  naturalized  for  6  years  and  resident  in  the  State  for  6  years. 
Every  elector  must  have  resided  in  the  State  for  12  months,  and  must 
possess  within  the  province  freehold  estate  of  the  clear  value  of  £100,  or  be 
a  householder  occupying  a  dwelling  house  of  the  clear  annual  value  of  £25, 
or  holder  of  a  lease  of  the  value  of  £25  per  annum,  or  the  holder  of  a  lease  or 
license  from  the  Crown  of  the  annual  rental  of  £10,  or  have  his  name  on  the 
electoral  list  of  a  Municipality  or  Roads  Board  in  respect  of  property  in  the 
province  of  the  annual  rateable  value  of  £26.  The  Legislative  Assembly 
consists  of  50  members,  each  representing  one  electorate,  and  elected  for  3 
years.  if  embers  must  be  21  years  of  age,  have  resided  in  Western  Australia 
for  twelve  months,  and  be  either  natural  bom  subjects  of  the  Crown 
or  naturalized  for  5  years.  Electors  must  be  21  years  of  age,  natural-bom 
or  naturalized  subjects  of  the  Crown,  and  must  have  resided  in  the 
Colony  for  6  months  and  been  6  months  on  the  roll,  and  must  either 
be  resident  in  the  district,  or  hold  freehold  estate  in  the  district  of  the  clear 
value  of  £50,  or  be  householders  occupying  a  dwelling  house  of  the  annual 
value  of  £10,  or  holders  of  a  lease  of  the  annual  value  of  £10,  or  holders  of 
a  lease  or  license  of  Crown  lands  at  an  annual  rental  of  £5,  or  have  their 
names  on  the  electoral  list  of  a  municipality  or  Roads  Board  in  respect  of 
property  within  the  district.  Electors  for  both  Houses  may  be  of  either  sex. 
Members  of  the  Legislature  are  paid  200Z.  a  year,  and  travel  free  on  all 
Government  railways,  and  by  courtesy  are  aUowed  the  same  privilege  on 
private  lines.  The  entire  management  and  control  of  the  waste  lands  of 
the  Crown  in  Western  Australia  is  vested  in  the  Legislature  of  the  State. 

(Sknwnor.— Admiral  Sir  F.  G.  D.  Bedford,  G.C.B. 

Administrator  (acting  Governor), — His  Honour  Sir  E.  A.  Stone,  Kt., 
Chief  Justice. 

The  salary  provided  for  the  Governor  is  4,000^.  per  annum.  He  is  assisted 
in  his  linctions  by  a  cabinet  of  responsible  ministers,  as  follows  (July  Ist, 
1902)  :— 

Premier  and  Attorney-General. — Hon.  W.  H.  James,  K.C. 

Colonial  Secretary  and  Minister  for  Education. — Hon.  W.  Kingsmill, 

Minister  for  Mines,— Kou.  H.  Gregory. 

Minister  for  Lands, — Hon.  Adam  Jameson. 

Minuter  for  Work*  and  A.»Iu«^..-Hon.  C.  I^figii^'Google 

Colonial  Treantrer. — Hon.  J.  Oaidmer.  o 
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Area  and  Population. 

As  defined  by  Royal  Commission,  Western  Australia  includes  all  that  por- 
tion of  the  continent  situated  to  the  westward  of  129^  E.  longitude.  The 
Seatest  length  of  this  territory  from  Cape  l^ndonderry  in  the  north  to  Peak 
ead  (south  of  Ring  George  Sound)  in  the  south  is  1,480  miles,  and  its 
breadth  from  Steep  Point  near  Dirk  Hartogs  Island,  on  the  west,  to  the  129th 
meridian,  on  the  east,  about  1,000  miles.  According  to  the  latest  computa- 
tions, the  total  estimated  area  of  the  State  is  975,920  English  square  miles, 
or,  624,588,800  acres.     It  is  divided  into  38  magisterial  districts. 

Western  Australia  was  first  settled  in  1829,  and  for  many  years  the 
population  was  small. 

The  enumerated  population  in  the  various  census  years  was  as  follows  : — 


Years 

Males 

1859 

9,522 

1867 

13,934 

1870 

15,876 

1881 

17,062 

1891 

29,807 

1         '''' 

112,875 

Females 

ToUI 

5,315 

14,837 

7,779 

21,713 

9,410 

24,785 

12,646 

29,708 

19,975 

49,782 

71,249 

184,124 

The  population  in  1901  contained  5,261  pure  and  951  half-caste  aborigines 
(not  included  in  the  table).  Of  the  total  population,  52,663  were  returned  as 
bom  in  Western  Australia.  The  number  oi  married  persons  was  59, 106  (32,068 
males  and  27,043  females);  widowers,  2,932;  widows,  3,112;  divorced.  111  males 
and  42  females  ;  unmarried,  77,546  males  and  41,004  females.  The  number 
of  males  under  21  was  35,890,  and  of  females  33,552.  Of  the  males  over  21, 
41,624  had  never  been  married,  and  of  the  females  over  21,  8,176. 

Perth,  the  capital,  had  a  population  of  36,274  ;  Fremantle,  20,444.  In 
1901  there  were  5,718  births  and  2,519  deaths,  giving  a  surplus  of  3,199  ; 
there  were  32,762  arrivals  and  20,780  departures—excess  of  arrivals  over 
departures,  11,982. 

Eeligfion. 

The  religious  division  of  the  population  was  as  follows  at  the  census  of  1901 
were  :— Anglicans,  75,617  ;  Wesleyans,  17,823  ;  other  Methodists,  6,717;  Pres^ 
byterians,  14,707;  Congregationalists,  4,404  ;  Baptists,  2,914  ;  other  Protes- 
tants, 6,683  ;  Roman  Catholics,  40,584  ;  Catholics  (Greek  and  undefined), 
1,481  ;  other  Christians,  561 ;  Jews,  1,259  ;  Mahometans,  1,191  ;  other  non- 
Christians.  992;  indefinite,  3,437;  no  religion,  1,675  ;  not  stated,  4,079. 


Instruction. 

Of  the  total  white  population  of  15  years  and  upwards  in  1901  3'B5  per 
cent,  were  stated  to  be  unable  to  read  or  write.     Edncation  is  compulsory. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  cost  per  head  and  attendance  in 
Government  schools  and  in  assisted  schools  in  1880,   1890,  189$,  1900,  and 

1901  :—  Digitized  by  GOOglC 
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- 

No.of  Schools 

No.  of  Scholars 

Av.  Attendance 

Cost  per  Head 

Oovemment  Schools 

£    s.    d. 

1880 

67 

2.719 

2,102 

8     7  Hi 

1890 

82         ' 

3,862 

2,535 

3     7  11 

1900 

218 

18,557 

14.663 

4     6  11 

1901 

238 

20,548 

16,423 

4     9     0 

Assisted  Schools 

1880 

19         ! 

1,327 

1,006 

1  11     7 

1890 

19 

1,662 

1,283 

1     7     7J 

1900 

751 

5,462 

4,248 

1901 

77 

5,810 

4,645 

— 

1  Private  Schools,  including  those  formerly  assisted. 

The  grants  to  private  schools  ceased  from  1895,  but  compensation  was 
made  to  the  schools  that  had  so  far  received  subsidy,  the  sum  of  £15,000  being 
divided  amongst  them  in  proportion  to  the  grants  received  by  them  during 
1896. 

The  total  sum  spent  on  education  and  schools  during  the  financial  year 
ended  June  30,  1902.  was  102,369/. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  offences,  apprehensions,  and 
convictions  for  four  years  :•— 


1900 


Offences  reported  to  police    . 
Apprehended   by  police   or  sum 

moned       .... 
Summary  convictions    . 
Convictions  in  superior  courts 


16,287 

14,902 

9,669 

164 


15,069    ,  16,224 


13,880 

9,293 

116 


14,863 

9,925 

156 


1901 

17,880 

16,833 

10,829 

162 


On  December  31,  1901,  there  were  93  prisoners  undergoing  penal 
servitude  in  the  colony.  The  total  number  of  persons  committed  to  prison  in 
1901  was  2,414--viz.:  male  adults,  2,132,  adult  females,  265,  juveniles,  17. 


Pauperism. 

There  are  three  charitable  institutions,  two  situated  in  Perth  and  one 
at  Fremautle.  supported  by  public  funds,  with  659  inmates  on  December 
31.  1901.  Twenty-seven  Government  hospitals,  two  public  hospitals, 
and  two  lunatic  asylums  are  supported  by  public  funds,  whilst  there  are 
eleveu  assisted  hospitals  an«i  numerous  private  hospitals  ;  two  Protestant 
and  two  Roman  Catholic  orphanages  are  partly  supported  by  private  sub- 
scriptions and  partly  out  of  public  money.  There  are  also  four  native  and 
half-caste  institutions,  and  8  Industrial  Schools  -supported  in  a  similar 
manner.     During  1901  a  total  of  1,121  persons  in  the  Statevreceivod  outdoor 

relief.  Digitized  by  LjOOQK 
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Pinanoe. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  colony  in  the  last  five  years,  ended 
Jane  80,  were  a«  foUows : — 


1             Yean 

Revenue 

1          Expenditure 

d 

S 

1898 

2,764,747 

3,256,912 

1899 

2,478.811 

2,639,358 

1900 

2,875,896 

2,615,676 

1901 

8,078,034 

3,166,244 

1902 

3,688,049 

3,490,026 

More  than  33  per  cent,  of  the  public  income  is  derived  from  customs  and 
excise  duties  (1,1 02, 809^.  in  1901),  42i  per  cent.  (1,404,816/.  in  1901)  from 
railways,  and  the  rest  mainly  from  the  Post  Office,  mining,  and  leases  of 
Crown  lands.  Western  Australia  had  a  public  debt  of  14,942,3102.  on  June 
30,  1902  ;  the  annual  charge  for  which  was  602,138/.  The  amount  of 
accrued  sinking  fund  at  same  date  was  486,737/. 

For  defence,  see  under  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 

Prodnotion  and  Industry. 

The  agricultural  prosperity  of  the  State  has  greatly  increased  in  recent 
years  ;  there  were  216,824  acres  of  land  under  crop  during  1901,  out  of 
a  total  of  624,588,800  acres.  The  live  stock  consisted,  at  the  end  of 
1901,  of  73,830  horses,  394,580  cattle,  and  2,542,844  sheep.  At  the  census  of 
1891,  8,746  persons  were  returned  as  directly  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits — 
exclusive  of  their  families ;  6,380  persons  were  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits. 

At  the  beginning  of  1902,  of  the  cultivated  area,  93,707  acres  were  under 
wheat,  2,719  under  barley,  9, 641  under  oats,  and  92, 964  under  hay.  The  total 
area  alienated,  or  -in  process  of  alienation,  in  the  State  up  to  the  end  of 
1901  was  6,816,334  acres,  of  which  6,392  acres  were  alienated  during  1901, 
and  351,999  acres  taken  up  under  conditional  purchase.  The  average  produce 
per  acre  was  (1901) — ^Wheat  9  96  bushels,  barley  13*18  bushels,  oats  16*45 
bushels,  maize  (only  530  acres)  10*59  bushels,  and  hay  0*98  ton  to  the  acre. 
There  were  in  1900  3,825  acres  under  vines,  1,469  acres  being  used  for  ^ine 
making,  888  acres  aie  used  for  table  purposes,  and  968  acres  not  yet  bearing. 
The  total  area  under  vines  in  1901  was  3,724  acres.  There  were  in  the  State 
in  1901,  2,503  leases  of  gold  mines ;  men  employed  in  the  mines,  16,755, 
viz.,  8,130  above  and  8,625  underground  ;  output  of  gold,  1,879,390  oz., 
value,  7,285,652/.  In  1901,  the  export  of  silver  from  the  State  was  60,869 
oz.,  valued  at  7,609/.  ;  of  copper  ore,  2,660  tons,  value  54,903/.  ;  of  copper, 
ingot  and  matte,  881  tons,  value  65,866/. ;  of  tin  ore,  507  tons,  value  39,495/. ; 
of  tin,  iDgot,  96i  tons,  value  12,607/.;  output  of  coal,  117,836  tons,  value 
68,561/.  ;  of  ironstone,  20,669  tons,  value  13,246/.;  of  limestone,  18,210 
tons,  value  4,348/  ;  export  of  precious  stones,  value  1,000/.  The  number 
of  coal -leases  was  96  ;  of  tin-leases,  113.  Gold  exported  during  1896, 
281,513  oz.,  valued  at  879,748/.  ;  in  1896,  281,265  oz.,  value  1,068,808/.; 
in  1897,  674,994  oz.,  value  2,564,977/.  ;  in  1898,  1,050,184  oz..  value 
3,990,698/.  ;  in  1899,  1,434,570  oz.,  value  6,451,368/.  ;  in  1900,  999,767 
oz.,  value  3,799,124/.  ;  in  lUOl,  1,023,864  oz.,  value  3,941,876/. 

Along  the  river-courses  of  the  north  and  north-east  of  the  colony  are 
about  20,000,000  acres  of  fairly  well -watered  country,  affording  good 
paaturage.  Digitized  by  GoOqIc 
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Commeroe. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  and  exports,  including  bullion  and  specie, 
of  Western  Australia,  in  the  last  six  years  is  shown  in  the  subjoined 
statement : — 


_ 

1896 

1897 

£ 
6,418,565 
3,940,098 

1898 

1899       1        1900               1901        1 

Imports. 
Exports. 

£ 
6,493,557 
1,650,226 

5,241,965 
4,960,006 

£          1          £                   £ 
4,473.532  5,962,178  6,454,171 
6,985,642  16,852,054  8,515,623 

In  1901,  of  the  total  imports  the  value  of  4,050,655Z.  was  subject  to  duty, 
and  2, 403, 51 6Z.  duty  free.  The  total  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
amounted  to  2,566,1622.,  and  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  5,625,459/. 

The  values  and  quantities  are  ftirnished  in  the  entries  by  importers  and  exporters,  sap- 
ported  by  invoices  and  declarations.  The  values  are  scrutinised  in  the  checking  branch  of 
the  Customs  at  Fremantle,  and  corrected  when  evidently  inconsistent  with  current  rates 
The  countries  of  origin  of  imports  and  of  destination  of  exports  are  those  disclosed  in  the 
entries  and  in  the  corresponding  invoices  or  shipping  bills.  The  trade  retiu-ns  include  all 
goods  entered  firom  and  cleared  to  foreign  countries  or  places  outside  the  State.  Of  transit 
trade,  however,  no  record  has  been  instituted.  The  statistical  results,  though  accurate  as 
regards  the  trade  of  the  State  considered  by  itself,  are  not  easily  comparable  with  those  of 
other  Australian  States.  The  prevailing  diversitv  of  system,  and  the  want  of  a  General 
Statistical  Board  provided  with  expert  knowledge  for  the  determination  of  values,  render  it 
impossible  to  reconcile  with  nicety  the  returns  of  one  State  with  those  of  another. 

The  chief  exports  are :— Gold,  value  in  1900,  3,799, 124Z.  ;  in  1901, 
3,941, 797Z.;  pearls,  in  1901,  25,000/.  (estimated);  pearl-shell,  in  1901, 
105,730/.  ;  sandal-wood,  in  1901,  73,931/.;  timber,  in  1901,  5?2,354/.  ; 
wool,  in  1898,  287,731/.;  in  1899,  423,296/.  ;  in  1900,  270,718/.  ;  in  1901, 
378,135/.;  skins,  in  1900,  54,109/.  ;  in  1901,  64,227/. 

The  distribution  of  the  trade  in  1901  was  : — 


Imports  ftom 

Exports  to 

United  Kingdom 

Commonwealth  of  Australia   . 

New  Zealand 

Other  British  Possessions 

United  States 

Other  Foreign  Countries 

£ 
2,566,1^2 
2,559,020 
124,172 
245,532 
507,563 
451,722 

£ 

5,625,459 

574,622 

9,793 

1,987,702 

273 

317,774 

Total 

6,454,171       !      8,515,623 

The  value  of  the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Western  Australia, 
and  of  the  exports  of  domestic  produce  and  manufactures  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  Western  Australia,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  in 
each  of  the  last  five  years  was  : — 


1897 


189S 


1899 


1900 


Imports  firom  West.  Australia  . 
'  Exports  of  British  produce 
I      to  Western  Australia    .    .    . 


'        £  £  £ 

361,370        471,70a        879,382 

2,348.847    1,755,780    1,466,833 


£ 
935,104 

2,125,118 


1901 


1,477,270  ( 
2,522,601' 


The  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  the  State  ooasist  mostly  of  wool 
pearl  shells,  and  timber.  The  value  of  the  wool  imports  was  146,202/.  in  1878 
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265,180/.  in  1888,  248,463/.  in  1898.  288,929Z.  in  1901,  304,138Z.  The 
'liiantity  of  wool  imi>orted  into  Great  Britain  in  1898  was  8,689,680  lbs., 
in  1899,  8,830,040  lbs.,  in  1900,  9,022,940  lbs.,  in  1901,  10,765,760  lbs. 
In  1901  wood  was  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  the  State  to  the  value 
of  413,579/.  ;  gold,  428,067/.  ;  silver,  97,198/.  ;  lead,  60,782/.  ;  copper  and 
copper  ore,  38,206/.  The  chief  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  the  State  in 
1901  were  iron,  value  389,590/.  ;  apparel,  182,634/.;  beer  and  ale, 
43,531/.;  spirits,  66,603/.;  cottons,  117,995/.;  machinery,  316,874/.;  leather, 
49,351/. 

ShipDing  and  Communications. 

There  were  on  the  West  Australian  register  on  December  31,  1901,  30 
steamers  of  5,708  tons,  and  161  sailing  vessels  of  6,405  tons;  total,  191 
vessels  of  12,113  tons.  In  1901,  884  vessels  of  1,842,236  tons  entered,  and 
901   of  1,872,027  tons  cleared,  the  ports  of  the  colony. 

There  were  2,143  miles  of  railway  open  for  traffic  on  June  30,  1902 
(including  629  miles  of  private  line). 

On  3l8t  December,  1901,  there  were  6,173  miles  of  telegraph  poles  within 
the  colony,  9,104  miles  of  wire.  Two  wires,  one  from  Albany  and  a  second 
vid  Coolgardie,  extend  to  South  Australia,  and  Roebuck  Bay  is  connected 
with  Banjowangie  by  the  alternative  cable  of  the  Eastern  Extension  Telegraph 
Cable  Company.  There  is  also  cable  communication  with  South  Africa  by 
Cocos  Island.  The  number  of  telegraph  stations  on  December  31,  1901, 
was  167.  The  number  of  messages  sent  in  1901  was  1,225,599,  the  expendi- 
ture amounted  to  261,289/.,  which  includes  the  Post  Office  expenditure  ;  and 
the  net  revenue  from  telegraphsfalone  to  82,633/. 

In  1901  there  passed  through  the  Post  Office  17,020,586  letters  inclusive 
of  registered  letters,  430,292  nostcards,  7,975,208  newspapers,  and  4,421,672 
packets,  each  counted  once  only. 

Money  and  Credit. 

There  are  six  banks  in  Western  Australia  besides  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank.     The  following  statement  relates  to  the  quarter  ended  June  30,  1902  :— 


Baoks 


PauitAi      i  Notes  in 


I  ToUl  Total 

Deposits       Average      Average 

'  Liabilities      Assets 


Western     Aus- 

tralian  Bank . 
I  National  Bank  ' 

of  Australasia,! 

Ltd. 
(Jnion  Bank  of , 

Australia,  Ltd. , 
Bank   of    New 

South  Wales .  ! 
Commercial       / 

Bank  of  Aus-{i 

tralia,  Ltd.   .v 
Bank  of   Aus-  I 

tralasia.     .     .  ' 


I 

100,000  141,984 

1,498,220  I  53,819 
1,500,000  104,178 
2,000,000     22,020 

l,132,76lMj2  745 
2,117,230«/^'^''*^ 

1,600,000  ,  57,140  ; 


£  £        \        £, 

1,840,647  2,053,0052,487,365 

I 

463,146  527,723*  942,686 
!l,181,698  1,292,7251,209,068 


Reserved 
ProQts 


^        I 
241,797 

14,074 
959,499 


531,670     556,108     903,3851,285,000 
167,452,    181,075!    381,820       27,619 

557,966     623,6171    535,011  1,009,237 


Total  of  average'  9,948,211  391,886  4,742,579  6,234,153  6,459,336  3,537,226 


1  Ordinary  shares. 


3  Preference  shares. 


snares.     ^  t 
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Government  Savings  Batik, — During  the  year  ended  80th  June,  1902, 
deposits  of  the  value  of  1,534,010Z.  were  made.  The  amount  withdrawn 
during  that  year  was  1,311,847/.,  leaving  a  balance  of  1,841,0221.  on  depo*dt 
on  30th  June,  1902. 

AgeTU'Omeralin  London, — Hon.  H.  B.  Lefroy. 

Secretary. — R.  C.  Haie. 

Offices. — 15,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster. 
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Price  (J.  M.),  The  Land  of  Gold.    8.     London,  1896. 
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[Translation].    8.    London,  1894. 

Vivlenne  (May),  Travels  in  Western  Australia.    London,  1901. 


TASMAHIA. 
Gonstitntioii  and  Government. 
The  Constitution  of  Tasmania  was  established  by  Act  18  Vict. 
No.  17,  supplemented  by  Act  49  Vict.  No.  8,  passed  in  1886.  By 
these  Acts  a  Legislative  Council  and  a  House  of  Assembly  are 
constituted,  called  the  Parliament  of  Tasmania.  The  Legislative 
Council  is  composed  of  eighteen  members,  elected  by  all  natural- 
born  or  naturalised  subjects  of  the  Crown  who  possess  either  a  free- 
hold worth  10^.  a  year,  or  a  leaseliold  of  30^.,  or  are  barristers 
or  solicitors  on  roll  of  Supreme  Court,  medical  practitioners  duly 
qualified,  and  all  subjects  holding  a  commission  or  possessing  a 
degree.  Each  member  is  elected  for  six  years.  Members  of  the 
Legislative  Council,  and  also  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  are  paid 
100^.  per  annum,  and  have  the  right  to  free  railway  passes,  and 
of  franking  through  the  post-office  and  telegraph  department. 
The  House  of  Assembly  consists  of  thirty-eight  members,  elected 
by  all  natural  born  or  naturalised  subjects  who  have  continu- 
ously resided  in  Tasmania  forever  12  months.  The  Assembly 
is  elected  for  three  years.  The  number  of  electors  for  the  Legis- 
lative Council  in  1901  was  10,502  or  6*02  per  cent,  of  the  total 
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population,  and  for  the  House  of  Assembly  39,495  or  2260  per 
cent,  of  the  total  population.  The  legislative  authority  vests 
in  both  Houses,  while  the  executive  is  vested  in  a  Governor 
or  Administrator  appointed  by  the  Crown. 

Governor.— B,t.  Hon.  Sir  A.  E.  Havelock,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.I.E., 
G.C.S.I.  (3,500/.) 

Chi'/ Justice.— &ir  J.  S.  Dodds,  K.C.M.G.  (1,750/.). 

The  Governor  is  aided  in  the  exercise  of  the  executive  by  a  cabinet  of 
responsible  ministers,  consisting  of  six  members,  as  follows : — 

Premier  arid  Attorney -Offiieral. — Hon.  Sir  N.  E.  Lewis,  K.C.M.G.,  M.H.A. 

Chief  Secretary.— Hon.  G.  T.  Collins,  M.L.C. 

Treasurer.^Uon.  B.  S.  Bird,  M.H.A. 

Minister  of  Lands  and  Works. — Hon.  E.  Mulcahy,  M.H.A. 

Each  of  the  ministers  has  a  salary  of  760/.  per  annum.  The  Premier  has 
200/.  a  year  in  addition.  The  ministers  must  have  a  seat  in  either  of  the  two 
Houses. 


Area  and  Population. 

The  &*8t  penal  settlement  was  formed  in  Tasmania  in 
1804  ;  and  till  1813  it  was  merely  a  place  of  transportation  from 
Great  Britain  and  from  New  South  Wales,  of  which  colony  it 
was  a  dependency  until  1825.     Transportation  ceased  in  1853. 

The  area  of  the  colony,  with  Macquarie  (170  square  miles),  is 
estimated  at  26,385  square  miles  or  about  16,886,000  acres,  of 
which  15,571,500  acres  form  the  area  of  Tasmania  Proper,  the 
rest  constituting  that  of  a  number  of  small  islands,  in  two  main 
groups,  the  north-east  and  north-west.  The  colony  is  divided  into 
eighteen  counties. 

According  to  Census  Returns  the  population  has  increased  as 
follows  : — 


1851 


Population.     ;%«nSJSL?-|       -        i    PoP-J*tion.     >p^iS£Sn^ 


70,130      I  —  I      1881  115,705      *        1'38 


1861     I       89,977  283  1891  146,667  236 

1871  99,328    ,  i         113  1901     ,     172,475       I         164 


At  the  census  of  1901  there  were  89,624  males  and  82,851  females.  On 
the  basis  of  this  population,  the  average  density  is  6 '58  persons  to  a  square 
mile.     Of  the  total  population  in  1901,  186,629  were  natives  of  Tasmania 
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19,815  natives  of  the  United  Kingdom,  12,526  natives  of  other  Australasian 
colonies,  484  Chinese,  773  German.  In  1901  there  were  25,807  males  and 
25,460  females  married,  60,917  males  and  52,571  females  unmarried,  2,560 
males  and  4,672  females  widowed,  35  malgs  and  22  females  divorced,  and  305 
males  and  126  females  unspecified.  The  aborigines  of  Tasmania  are  entirely 
extinct. 

Of  the  population  in  1901,  4,997  were  returned  as  professional ;  7,937 
domestic;  7,497  commercial;  transport  and  communication,  4,848  ;  18,750 
Industrial ;  27,899  primary  producers  ;  1,566  indefinite  ;  98,981  dependants. 

The  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  for  five  years  have  been  as  follows  : — 


Births. 


1897 

4,654 

1898 

4,580 

1899 

4,674 

1900 

4,864 

1901 

4.930 

Marriages.        I        Deaths.  Excess  of  Births. 


1,052 
1,097 
1,147 
1,332 
1,338 


1,947 
2,359 
2,214 
1,903 
1,814 


2,787 
2,221 
2,470 
2,961 
3,116 


Of  the  total  births  in  1901,  293,  or  5*94  per  cent.,  were  illegitimate. 
The  number  of  immigrants  and  emigrants  was  as  follows  in  each  of  the 
last  six  years  : — 


- 

1896 

1897             1898 

1899 

24,959 
20,805 

1900 

1901 

Immigrants 
Emigrants  * 

19,076  !   20,735  1    24,074 
15,419      16,697      19,823 

23,056 
22,574 

25,084  1 
23,751  ( 

^  It  is  estimated  that  the  departures  are  understated  by  about  13  per  cent. 

The  direct  movement  of  population  is  mainly  between  the  Australian 
colonies  (chiefly  Victoria)  and  Tasmania. 

The  population  of  the  capital,  Hobart,  on  31st  March,  1901,  was  24,655,  and 
of  Launceston  18,077. 

Eeligion. 

On  Slst  March,  1901,  the  census  showed  belonging  to  the  Church  of 
England  83,812  of  the  population;  Roman  Catholics,  30,314;  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  24,961 ;  Presbyterians,  11,623  ;  Independents,  5,544  ;  Jews,  107; 
Salvation  Army,  1,454;  Baptists,  4,330;  Friends,  179;  other  sects,  10,251. 


Instruction. 

There  are  22  superior  schools  or  colleges  in  the  colony,  with  (1900)  an 
average  attendance  of  about  2,200  ;  338  public  elementary  schools,  with  24,582 
scholars  on  roll ;  and  215  private  schools,  with  10,373  scholars.  Education  is 
compulsory.  There  were  also  about  446  children  attending  ragged  schools 
There  are  also  two  technical  schools  with  657  pupils  at  Hobart  and  Laun- 
ceston.    The  higher  education  is  under  a  university  which  holds    examina- 
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tions  and  grant  degrees ;  in  1901  it  had  53  students.  Elementary  educa- 
tion is  under  the  control  of  a  director  working  under  a  ministerial  head. 
There  are  several  valuable  scholarahips  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  schools. 
At  the  census  of  1901  the  number  of  persons  returned  as  unable  to  read  and 
write  was  34,872,  or  20*29  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

The  total  cost  to  Government  of  education  in  1901,  including  grants  to 
university  (4,0002.),  and  technical  education  (1,5592.),  was  55,024/.  There 
are  43  public  libraries  and  mechanics'  institutes,  with  about  91,192  volumes. 
There  are  7  daily,  5  weekly,  1  tri- weekly,  and  7  monthly  journals. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

There  is  a  Supreme  Court,  courts  of  petty,  general,  and  quarter  sessions, 
the  latter  presided  over  by  a  stipendiary  magistrate,  assisted  by  justices  ol 
the  peace.  The  total  number  of  prisoners  that  came  before  all  the  criminal 
courts  in  1901  was  4,992  males  and  507  females;  of  these  4,076  males  and 
393  females  were  summarily  convicted,  mostly  for  fraud ;  and  59  males  and 
8  females  committed  for  trial.  Before  the  Sux>reme  Courts  and  sessions 
courts  39  persons  were  convicted  in  1901.  The  total  police  force  is  255.  There 
were  2  gaols,  with  92  male  and  12  female  inmates,  at  the  end  of  1901,  and  in 
training  schools  67  inmates. 

Pauperigm. 

Besides  hospitals  and  benevolent  institutions,  there  are  two  establish- 
ments for  paupers,  with  301  male  and  156  female  inmates  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1901,  the  daily  average  number  of  persons  maintained  during  the  year 
being  348  males  and  149  females.  The  total  expenditure  during  the  year 
was  6,6732.,  mainly  contributed  by  the  colonial  Government.  During  the 
year  1900  outdoor  relief  was  administered  to  650  people  ;  3,629  persons 
were  relieved  by  Benevolent  Societies  in  1901. 

Eevenue  and  Expenditure. 

The  State  revenile  is  derived  chiefly  from  customs,  railways, 

posts  and   telegraphs  and  other  public  services,  and  from  the 

rental  and  sale  of  Crown  lands.      Of  the    expenditure  33   per 

cent,    is    for   special   public  works,    37    per  cent,  for  interest, 

8  per  cent,  for  general  purposes,  7  per  cent,  for  religion, 
science,  and  education,  6  per  cent,  for  hospitals  and  charities, 

9  per  cent,  for  law  and  protection.  In  1901  1,191Z.  State  funds 
were  spent  in  maintenance  of  defence  force.  The  customs, 
postal  and  telegraph,  and  defence  services  are  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  Commonwealth,  the  balance  of  revenue  over  Common- 
wealth requirements  being  returned  to  the  State.  The  decrease 
of  State  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1901  shown  in  the  following 
table  is  owing  to  this  arrangement : — 


Revenue  .     . 
Expenditure . 


1897 

£ 
845,019 
785,026 


1898 


£ 
908,223- 
830,168 


1899 


£ 
943,970 
871,453 


1900 


£ 

1,054,980 

923,731 


1901 

£ 
826,163 
870,442 
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In  1901  the  customs  revenue  amounted  to  397,524/. 
Included  in   the  receipts  and    disbursements  for  1901   are 
certain  sums  raised  and  expended  for  *  redemption  of  loans/  under 
the  name  of  *  Territorial  Revenue.* 

The  revenue  for  1902  is  (under  existing  Federal  and  State 
conditions)  estimated  at  728,000/.,  and  expenditure  850,000/. 

The  public  debt  of  Tasmania  amounted  December  31,  1901,  to  8,854,540/. 
(exclusive  of  241,195/.  raised  for  redemption  purposes)  ;  the  debt,  except 
4,207,107/.  at  34  per  cent.,  consists  principally  of  4  per  cent,  debentures, 
redeemable  from  1901  to  1940,  and  the  whole  was  raised  for  the  construe 
tion  of  public  works.  The  interest  on  the  amount  realised  on  the  last  3^ 
per  cent,  loan  floated  was  equivalent  to  3*621  per  cent,  at  par.  The 
following  is  an  abstract  of  loans  expenditure  up  to  December  31,  1901  : — 
Public  works:  railways,  3,991,177/.,  or  41 '48  percent  ;  telegraphs,  141,717/.,. 
or  1*65  per  cent.  ;  roads,  bridges,  2,120,885  /.,  or  24 '69  per  cent  ;  har- 
bours, rivers,  jetties,  and  lighthouses,  424,260/.,  or  4*94  par  cent.  ;  public 
buildings,  760,954/.,  or  8*86  per  cent  ;  defences,  127,833/.,  or  1*49  per 
cent;  other  public  works,  149,313/.,  or  1*74  percent;  loans  to  local  bodies, 
233,856/.,  or  2*73  per  cent ;  miscellaneous,  125,786/.,  or  1  '46  per  cent— total 
public  works,  8,075,780/.,  or  94*04  per  cent  ;  other  public  services,  512,371/., 
or  94*04  per  cent— total,  8,588,152/.,  or  lOO'OO  percent 

The  total  local  revenue,  exclusive  of  all  grants  from  the  Qovemment,  for 
1901  was  188,306/.,  and  the  expenditure  186,083/.  Local  debt,  1901,  766,626/. 

For  defence,  see  under  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  There  are  four 
batteries  on  the  river  Derwent,  and  one  on  the  Tamar ;  and  the  State 
possesses  one  torpedo  boat  and  some  small  craft. 

Production  and  Industry. 

The  total  area  of  the  colony  is  16,778,000  acres,  including  1,206,500 
acres  islands  and  lakes,  unalienated  land,  principally  heavily  timbered  or 
mineral-bearing,  11,943,056  acres.  In  1901  19,422  persons  were  directly 
engaged  in  agriculture,  and  1,881  in  pastoral  pursuits.  In  1902  there  were 
232,550  acres  under  crop,  and  314,422  aci-es  under  permanent  artificially  sown 
gi-asses.  Of  the  total  area,  4,893,961  acres  have  been  sold  or  granted  to 
settlers  by  the  Crown  up  to  the  end  of  1901  ;  while  1,470,621  acres  have 
been  eased  as  sheep  runs.  In  1901-1902  the  total  area  under  fallow,  26, 712  ; 
13,231  acres  were  devoted  to  horticulture.  The  following  table  shows  the 
acreage  and  produce  of  the  chief  crops  for  five  years : — 


Wheat,  acres 
,,       bushels  . 
,,       bushels  per  acre 
Oats,  acres  . 
,,     bushels 
,,     bushels  per  acre  . 
Potatoes,  acres 
i        ,,        tons 

,,        tons  pel  acie. 
;  Hay,  acres  . 
;      ,,     tons   . 
I      ,,     tons  per  acre       .  1 


1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

85,905 

85,287. 

64,328 

61,826 

44,084 

1,668,341  2,303,512  1,101,303 

1,110,421 

963,662) 

19.42 

27*00 

17*12 

21*43 

21*86 

38,166 

.59,509 

45,110 

45,078 

54,089 

1,102,285  2 

,271,0701 

,148,160 

1,406,913 

1,702,669 

28*88 

38*17 

28*45 

31*21 

31*47 

22,357 

20,241 

26,951 

23,068 

25,444 

49,124 

88,166 

101.620 

93,862 

114,704 

219 

4*35 

3*78 

4*07 

4*50 

67,828 

49,277 

42,492 

61,541 

61,495 

78,849 

•  82,448; 

51,123 

94,198 

109,883 

1*86 

1*67| 

1*20 

1*68 

1  77 
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Under  the  head  of  horticulture  599  acres  were  sown  with  hope  in  1901, 
yielding  660,940  lbs.  of  hops.  The  yield  of  apples  was  greatly  above  the 
average  while  prices  generally  were  cxceediDgly  nigh.  Fruit  culture  is  of 
gi'eat  importance  ;  fruit  and  jam  to  the  value  of  330, 939 J.  was  exported  in 
1901. 

There  were  in  the  colony  82,399  horses,  168,661  head  of  cattle,  1,792,481 
sheep  and  lambs,  and  58,716  pigs,  on  March  31,  1902. 

The  soil  of  the  colony  is  rich  in  iron  ore,  tin,  copper,  and  galena,  and  there 
are  large  beds  of  coal.  The  total  number  of  gold-mining  leases  in  force  at 
the  end  of  1901  was  343  ;  of  tin-mining  leases,  400 ;  coal,  24  ;  silver,  208, 
copper,  71.  Gold  to  the  value  of  204, 164/.  was  exported  in  1901,  and  silver  to 
the  value  of  325,3352.,  copper  ore,  &c.,  1,026,748.  Owing  to  cessation  of 
alluvial  working,  the  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  gold-mining  has 
decreased  from  2,060  in  1879  to  1,112  in  1902.  The  total  number  of  men 
employed  in  silver  and  copper  mining  in  1901  was  2,414,  output  791,794  tons, 
valued  at  1,612,688/.  The  total  value  of  tin  exports  in  1901  was  212,842/. 
The  total  value  of  tihe  tin  exported  up  to  the  end  of  1901  was  7,444,789/. 
The  total  number  of  men  employed  in  coal -mining  in  1901  was  174,  output 
49,176  tons  valued  at  19,843/. 

Commerce. 

There  are  heavy  customs  duties,  those  levied  in  1901  amount- 
ing to  397,524^.,  or  20*07  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  imports. 
The  total  imports  and  exports  of  Tasmania,  including  bullion 
and  specie,  were  as  follows  in  each  of  the  last  five  years : — 


1897 


1899 


Total  imports  1  1,367,608     1,650,018  |  1,769,324 
Total  exports    ;  1,744,461     1,803,369  ,  2,577,475 


1900 


£ 

2,073,657 
2,610,617 


1901 

£ 

1,909,199 
2,945,757 


In  1901  the  imtk)rts  subject  to  duty  amounted  to  1,586,826/.,  and  the 
imports  duty-free  to  486,832/. 

The  exports  are  chiefly  wool,  gold,  silver,  tin,  timber,  fruit 
and  jam,  hops,  grain,  hides  and  skins,  bark.  The  following  are 
the  values  of  the  more  important  of  these  for  &ve  years  : — 


Silver 

Timber 

I     Pruit, 

Copper 

and 
Copper 

£ 

Year 

Wool 

Gold 

and 

Tin 

and 

Hops    Oreen  and 

Silver  Ore 

Bark 

£ 

.Preserved 
£      ,        £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1897 

264,630 

230,282 

216,893 

160,586 

62,085 

18,873  '    195  078 

317,437 

1898 

254,960 

188,478 

167,618 

141,439 

60,012 

22,012       183,346 

878,566 

1899 

867,757 

205,936 

208.860 

281,947 

70,584 

18,666       244.143 

761,880 

1900 

261,214 

207.162 

262,080 

270,9118 

71,018 

19,870       279,988 

901,660 

1901 

280,347 

204,164 

325,335 

212,542 

79,826 

24,448       380,939 

1,026,728 

The  chief  imports  in  1901  were  drapers'  goods,  436,682/.  ;    hardware, 
131,128/. ;  sugar,  114,499/. ;  machinery,  112,044/. 

Of  the  total  imports  those  at  the  port  of  Launceston  in  19.01  were  valued 
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at  779,916Z.,  and  Hobart,  796,614?.  ;    sub-ports,    888,6697.     Exports  from 
Launceaton,  678,960/.  ;  from  Hobart,  769,6177.  ;  sub-ports,  1,497,1807. 

The  following  gives,  according  to  Tasmanian  returns,  a  synopsis  of  the 
general  direction  of  trade  during  three  years  : — 

CoQiitry 


United  Kingdom 

Victoria 

New  South  Wales 

Other  British  colonies. 

Foreign  countries 

Total    . 


1                Imports  from 

Exports  to 

1      1899 

1900 

1901 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1        JB 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

601,120 

628,608 

628,617 

1,039,640 

688,600 

833.928 

799,907 

908,722 

718,248 

.391,602 

388,913 

516,847 

275,414 

337,672 

296,773 

701,524 

618,161 

642,564 

158,099 

154,904 

211,408 

117,282 

109,088 

204,377 

34,784 

43,696 

111,158 

827,477 

810,855 

748,041 

1,769,324 

2,073,657 

1,965,199 

2,577,476 

2,610,617 

2,916.767 

The  recorded  values  are  determined  by  the  invoices  and  declarations ;  the  quantities  are 
ascertained  from  invoices,  weights  being  checked  by  the  customs  officials.  It  Is  diffi. 
cult  to  arrive  at  the  value  of  the  import  trade  in  respect  of  any  particular  country,  the 
custom  being  to  refer  all  imports,  whether  transhipments  or  re-exports,  to  the  last  port  of 
clearance.  Owing  to  the  increasing  facilities  offered  by  steam  commimication,  direct  trade 
with  Tasmania  is  falling  off  in  favour  of  indirect  trade  principally  through  Victoria,  which 
ftrom  its  geographical  position  is  the  nearest  port  of  junction  with  the  great  oceanic  lines  of 
steamers  with  Europe.  It  is  estimated  that  the  true  extent  of  inter-colonial  trade  in  itself 
does  not  greatly  exceed  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  the  balance  being  principally  trade  with 
Buftland. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Tasmania 
and  of  the  exports  of  British  produce  to  Tasmania  direct  for  six  years,  was 
as  follows,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  : —  • 


Imports  from  Tasmania  . 
Exports  of   British   pro- 
duce  .... 


£ 
316,978 

423,784 


1897 


£ 

289,869 

412,234 


1898 

£ 

260,270 

452,489 


1899 

£ 
281,640 

529,584 


1900 


1901 


£  £ 

301,216  345,910 

I  I 

589,108  538,939, 


The  staple  article  of  import  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Tasmania  is 
wool.  The  value  was  181.184/.  in  1897, 165,840/.  in  1898,  164,664/.  in  1899, 
148,689/.  in  1900,  199,774/.  in  1901.  In  1901  fruit  was  imported  to  the  value 
of  115, 172/.  The  principal  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  Tasmania'are  apparel 
and  haberdashery,  of  the  value  of  68,712/.  in  1901 ;  iron,  wrought  and  un- 
wrought,  53,468/.;  cottons,  59,834/.;  woollens,  40,472/. 

Shipping  and  Havigation. 

The  registered  shipping  in  1901  consisted  of  154  sailing  vessels  of  8,952 
tons,  and  53  steamers  of  8,098  tons ;  tetal,  207  vessels  of  17,050  tons.  In 
1901  816  vessels  of  706,044  tons  entered  (44  of  163,364  tons  belonging  to 
the  United  Kingdom),  and  820  of  726,681  tens  (47  of  178,312  tons  belong- 
ing  to  the  United  Kingdom)  cleared  Tasmanian  ports.  Of  the  former  281  of 
437,378  tons  entered,  and  of  the  latter  278  of  433,860  tens  cleared  Hobart  ; 
the  remainder  falling  to  Launceston  and  sub-porte. 

Internal  Communications. 

At  the  end  of  1901  there  were  open  for  traffic  682  miles  of  railway  com- 
pleted, consisting  of  a  main  line  connecting  the  two  principal  ports,  Hobart 
and  Launceston,  and  a  line  connecting  Launceston  and  Ulverstone,  and  other 
inland  branch  lines. 
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Tasmania  has  a  telegraph  systenii  belonging  to  the  GoTernment,  throngh 
all  the  settled  parts  of  the  colony.  At  the  end  of  1901  the  number  of  miles 
of  line  in  operation  was  2,187^,  and  3,993^  and  428  cable  miles  of  wire  ;  the 
number  of  stations  325.  The  number  of  telegraphic  messages  sent  was 
237,634  in  the  year  1901.  The  submarine  cable  to  the  Australian  continent 
carried  125,780  messages  in  1901.  There  are  also  1,2384  miles  of  telephone 
wire,  with  exchanges  at  New  Norfolk,  Hobart,  Launceston,  Zeehan,  and 
other  principal  centres.  The  revenue  of  the  Government  telegraph  and 
telephone  system  was  30,6842.  in  1901. 

The  number  of  letters  carried  by  the  Post  Office  in  the  year  1901  was 
10,740,091  ;  of  packets,  2,238,632  ;  of  newspapers,  7,440,146  ;  and  post-cards 
433,402.  The  Post  Office  revenue  in  1901  was  99,863/.,  and  the  expenditure 
of  Post  and  Telegraph  Depai-tments  was  in  1901,  84,5392.  There  were  376 
post-offices  in  1901,  865  officers,  2,917  miles  of  post  roads,  and  1,597,591 
miles  travelled. 

AgejU'General  in  London. — Hon.  Alfred  Dobson. 

Secretary.  —Herbert  W.  Ely. 

Offices. — 5,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster. 

Books  of  Eeference. 

statistics  of  Tasmania.     Annnal.    Hobart. 

Census  of  Tasmania,  1901.    Hobart,  1902. 

Crown  Lands  Guide. 

Penton  (James),  History  of  Tasmania.    Hobart,  1884. 

John$ton  (R.  H.),  Official  Record  of  Tasmania.  Annual.  Hobai-t.— Systematic  Account 
of  the  Geolopcy  of  Tasmania.    Hobart,  1888. 

Ju9t  (T.  C),  Tasmaniana:  a  Description  of  the  Island  and  its  Resources.  Jjaunceston, 
1879. 

Uoyd  (Geo.  Thomas),  Thirty-three  Years  in  Tasmania  and  Victoria.    8.    London,  1862. 

Murray  (A.  8.),  Tasmanian  Rivers,  Lakes,  and  Flowers.    London,  1900. 

Both  (EI.  Line)  and  Butler  (M.  E.),  The  Aborigines  of  Tasmania.    2nd  od.    Halifax,  1900. 

flit«<len(G.  W.),  The  History  of  Australia.    3  vols.    London,  1888. 

Tasmania  and  its  Mineral  Wealth.    Melbourne,  1898. 

Progress  of  the  Mineral  Industry  of  Tasmania. 


HEW  eXTIHEA,  BBITISH. 

This  possession  is  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  island  of  New  Guinea 
with  the  islands  of  the  D'Entrecasteaux  and  Louisiade  p^roups,  and  all 
islands  between  8°  and  12°  S.  latitude,  and  141"*  and  155°  E.  longitude. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Dutch  and  on  the  north  by  the  German 
possessions.  The  total  area  is  90,540  square  miles,  and  the  population  about 
350,000,  of  whom  250  are  Europeans. 

The  government  of  British  New  Guinea  is  founded  on  the  British  New 
Guinea  Act  of  November,  1887,  and  on  Letters  Patent  issued  June  8,  1888. 
The  cost  of  the  administration  to  the  extent  of  15,000/.  a  year,  is  guaranteed, 
primarily  by  the  Government  of  Queensland,  for  ten  years,  but  this  sum  is 
contributed  in  equal  proportions  by  the  Governments  of  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  and  Queensland,  and  these  Colonies  have  a  voice  in  the  general 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  country.  The  relation  of  this  depen- 
dency to  the  Commonwealth  is  not  yet  definitely  determined.      The  Imperial 
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Goverument  is  willing  to  hand  over  the  administration  to  the  Commonwealth 
Government  which  proposes  to  provide  20,000/.  a  year  for  five  years  towards 
the  expenses  of  administration.  The  dependency  will  not,  however,  be  re- 
garded as  within,  the  Commonwealth. 

Lieut. -Governor. — George  Ruthven  Le  Hunte,  C.M.G. 

Many  large  districts  have  been  reduced  to  order  and  the  tribes  have  in 
large  areas  settled  down  to  peaceful  habits.  Four  missionary  bodies  are  it 
work — the  London  Missionary  Society  on  the  South  Coast,  the  Sacred  Heart 
Society  in  the  Mekeo  district,  the  Weslevans  in  the  Islands,  the  Anglican 
Mission  on  the  North-East  Coast — and  many  thousands  of  natives  are 
being  taught.  At  the  same  time  trading  relations  with  Euroneans  are  being 
establish^,  and  the  groves  of  cocoa-nut  trees  are  being  extended.  Consider- 
able areas,  comprising  varieties  of  soil  and  climate  are  available  for  systematic 
planting  by  Euroneans.  Local  labour  is  obtainable.  The  climate  is  very 
fairly  good  for  its  latitude.  There  is  little  disease  save  fever,  and  it  is  rarely 
of  a  malignant  type.  The  country  seems  to  offer  very  favourable  conditions 
for  the  planting  of  tobacco,  rice,  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  and  other  tropical  pro- 
ducts, more  especially  rubber  producing  trees.  A  small  export  of  coffee  and 
tobacco  has  begun. 

With  the  exception  that  land  cannot  be  acquired  directly  from  the  natives, 
that  firearms,  explosives,  and  intoxicating  liquors  cannot  be  supplied  to 
natives,  and  that  the  engagement  of  natives  as  labourers  is  subject  to  certain 
regulations,  no  restriction  is  imposed  on  the  pursuit  of  any  industry  in  the 
Possession.  Land  can  be  purchased  or  leased  from  the  Crown.  The  prices 
charged  for  land  vary,  but  land  suitable  for  planting  purposes  can  be  obtained 
in  freehold  at  2n.  6d.  an  acre,  with  easy  conditions.  Theie  are  8  jioits  of 
entry — Port  Moresby,  Samarai,  and  Baru. 

The  Territory  is  divided  into  6  magisterial  districts.  There  is  a  Central 
Court  at  Port  Moresby,  but  it  holds  sittings  wherever  necessary.  For  native 
government  some  simple  laws  have  been  passed  in  the  form  of  regulations, 
and  a  commencement  has  been  made  in  the  training  of  native  magistrates. 
There  are  now  many  village  policemen,  and  a  trained  force  of  constabulary 
of  about  124  men,  almost  exclusively  natives,  now  exists. 

The  revenue  from  the  colony,  the  expenditure  for  ordinary  administrative 
services,  the  value  of  imports  and  of  exports  (exclusive  of  gold),  and  the 
tonnage  entered  and  cleared  in  5  years  ending  June  30,  were  : — 


Years 

Revenue. 
£ 

Expendittire 

Imports 

£ 

£ 

1897 

10,664 

16,229 

51,392 

1898 

10,281 

14,991 

46,971 

1899 

11,683 

15,583 

52,170 

1900 

13,831 

19,315 

72,286 

1901 

15,114 

22,849 

71,618 

Export.8 


£ 
19,327 
24,247 
24,311 
23,689 
49,659 


Tonnage 

entered  and 

cleared 


Tons 
28,824 
26,551 
38,774 
39,843 
46,979 


The  revenue  is  mainly  derived  from  customs  duties. 

The  possession  is  believed  to  contain  valuable  timbers,  the  coco  and  sago 
palm  are  plentiful,  sandal-wood,  ebony,  ^ms,  rattans,  and  other  prodncts 
are  found.  Gold  is  found  in  the  Looisiade  Islands,  on  the  mainland,  and 
on  Woodlark  Island.    There  are  about  five  hundred  miners  engaged  in  it 
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and  many  natives.  Mining  with  machinery  is  progressing,  and  attention  is 
being  given  to  dredging  for  gold  with  encouraj^ing  results.  The  trade  of 
the  possession  is  principally  with  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales. 
The  chief  imports  are  food  stuffs,  tohacco,  drapery  and  hardware ;  exports, 
trepang,  copra,  pearl  shell,  gold,  pearls,  sandal-wood. 

There  is  good  water  communication  to  some  parts  of  the  interior. 
British  New  Guinea  is  treated  as  a  postal  district  of  Queensland,  its  mails 
passing  through  that  colony.  In  1898-99  the  postal  movement  was :  letters, 
7,767  ;  newspapers,  2,120  ;  packets,  640. 

Books  of  Eeference. 

Annual  Report  of  Administrator. 

The  Imperial  Bine  Book.    London. 

British  New  Guinea  (Queensland)  Act  of  1S87.    Brisbane,  188S. 

Report  by  Rt.  Hoiu  Sir  U.  M.  Nelson  on  hia  visit  to  British  New  Guinea.    Brisbane, 


Correspondence  relating  to  an  Agreement  between  the  Government  of  British  New 
Guinea  and  the  British  New  Guinea  Syndicate.    London,  1898. 

.<l2&rr<t«(L.  M.  d'),  New  Guinea.  Tr.  from  the  Italian.  2-vols.  London,  1880.  Journal 
of  the  Expedition  on  the  Ply  River.    8.    Sydney,  1887. 

Sevan  (Th.  F.),  Toil,  Travel,  and  Discovery  in  British  New  Guinea.    8.    London,  1890. 

Chalmern  (J.),  Pioneer  Life  and  Worlc  in  New  Guinea,  1877-1894.     London.  1895. 

Haddon  (Dr.),  Hearl  Hunters— Black,  White,  and  Bi-own.    Cambridge,  1902. 

KrUger  (Max)  and  others.  New  Guinea.    6  vols.    Berlin,  1S90. 

X.oi;«(t  (R.),  Jnmes  Chalmers  (Missionary  in  New  Guinea).     London,  1902. 

Maegregor  (Sir  W.X  Report  of  Journey  across  New  Guinea.  London,  1896.— British 
New  Giiinea.     London,  1897. 

Horetby  (Capt.  J.),  New  Guinea  and  Polynesia.    8.    London,  1876. 

Ni$bet  (H.X  A  Colonial  Tramp ;  Travels  in  Australia  and  New  Guinea.  New  edition, 
r.rf>ndon,  1896. 

lie{K)rts  of  the  Cambridge  Anthropological  Expedition  to  Torres  Straits.  6  vols. 
Cambridge,  1901.  In  progress.  [Dr.  Haddon's  work  gives  a  general  account  of  the 
expedition.] 

Bomm$  (H.  H.),  The  Western  PaciQc  and  New  Guinea.    London,  1886. 

Bomilly  (H.  H.),  From  my  Verandah  in  New  Guinea.    London,  1889 

8emon  (R.).  In  the  Australian  Bush  and  on  the  Coast  of  the  Coral  Sea.  [Australia, 
New  Guinea,  the  Moluccas.]    London,  1898. 

Webster  {B,.  Cayley),  Through  New  Guinea  and  other  Cannibal  Islands.    London,  1898. 


NEW  ZEALAND. 
Oovemment  and  Constitution. 

The  present  form  of  government  for  New  Zealand  was  estab- 
lished by  statute  15  &  16  Vict.,  cap.  72,  passed  in  1852.  By 
this  Act  the  colony  was  divided  into  six  provinces,  afterwards 
increased  to  nine,  each  governed  by  a  Superintendent  and 
Provincial  Council,  elected  by  the  inhabitants  according  to  a 
franchise  practically  amounting  to  household  suffrage.  By  a  sub- 
sequent Act  of  the  Colonial  Legislature,  39  Vict.,  No.  xxi.,  passed 
in  1875,  the  provincial  system  of  government  was  abolished,  and 
the  powers  previously  exercised  by  superintendents  and  provincial 
officers  were  ordered  to  be  exercised  by  the  Governor  or  by  local 
boards.  By  the  terms  of  this  and  other  amending  statutes,  the 
legislative  power   is  vested  in   the   Governor  and  a   *  General 
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Assembly'  consisting  of  two  Chambers — the  first  called  the 
Legislative  Council,  and  the  second  the  House  of  Kepresentatives. 
The  Governor  has  the  power  of  assenting  to  or  withholding  con- 
sent from  bills,  or  he  may  reserve  them  for  His  Majesty's  pleasure. 
He  summons,  prorogues,  and  dissolves  the  Parliament.  He  can 
send  drafts  of  bills  to  either  House  for  consideration,  but  in  case 
of  appropriations  of  public  money  must  first  recommend  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  make  provision  accordingly  before  any  appro- 
priations can  become  law.  He  can  return  bills  for  amendment  to 
either  House. 

The  Legislative  Council  consists  at  present  (May,  1902)  of 
forty-four  members,  who  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  200/.  per  annum. 
Those  appointed  before  September  17, 1891,  are  life  members,  but 
those  appointed  subsequently  to  that  date  hold  their  seats  for 
seven  years  only,  though  they  are  eligible  for  reappointment.  By 
an  Act  passed  in  1887,  the  number  of  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  reduced  to  seventy-four,  including  four 
Maoris,  elected  by  the  people  for  three  years.  An  Act  parsed  in 
1900  increases  the  number  of  members  by  six,  hut  the  alteration 
does  not  take  effect  until  the  General  Election  in  1902.  They  are 
paid  at  the  rate  of  300/.  per  annum.  Every  man  registered  as  an 
elector,  and  not  coming  within  the  meaning  of  section  8  of  ^*  The 
Electoral  Act,  1893 "  (alien,  felon,  public  defaulter,  <fec.),  is 
qualified  to  be  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  any  Electoral  District.  Women  cannot  be  members  of  either 
branch  of  the  Legislature.  For  European  representation  every 
adult  person  (of  either  sex),  if  resident  one  year  in  the  colony  and 
three  months  in  one  electoral  district,  can  be  registered  an  elector. 
The  property  qualification,  except  in  case  of  existing  registra- 
tions, was  abolished  by  the  Amendment  Act  (Electoral)  of  1896. 
No  person  may  be  registered  on  more  than  one  electoral  roll. 

For  Maori  representation  every  adult  Maori  resident  in  any 
Maori  electoral  district — of  which  there  are  four  only  in  the 
colony — can  vote,  provided  he  (or  she)  be  not  registered  on  any 
European  roll.  Registration  is  not  required  in  Native  districts. 
At  the  general  election  in  1899  there  were  373,744  (210,529 
men  and  163,215  women)  electors  on  the  rolls  for  the  electoral 
districts,  which  returned  70  European  members  to  the  House  of 
Representatives ;  and  at  the  election  of  the  four  Maori  members 
for  the  districts  under  the  Maori  Representation  Act,  13,628 
votes  of  natives  were  recorded. 

The  proportion  of  representation  to  population  was  in  1901 
one  European  member  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  every 
10,982  persons,  and  one  Maori  member  to  every  10,786  natives. 
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Hm  proportion  of  electors  to  population  in  the  year  1899  was 

I  to  every  2  persons. 

'Governor. — The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Ranfurly, 
O.tU.M.G.,  appointed  Governor  of  New  Zealand,  10th  August,  1897. 

The  Governor,  who  is  by  virtue  of  his  office  Commander-in- 
-Chief of  the  forces,  has  a  salary  of  5,000^.,  and  2,000^.  additional 
'of  allowances  to  cover  expenses  of  his  establishment  and  for 
travelling. 

The  general  administration  rests  with  a  responsible  Ministry 
consisting  of  eight  members. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  the  present  Ministry  : — 

Prime  Minister,  Colonial  Treasitrerf  Minister  cf  LcUnmr,  and  Minister  of 
D^€nce.—Uight  Hon.  R.  J.  Seddon,  P.O. 

GeiUnial  Secretary,  Post'tnaster- General  and  Electric  Telegraph  Com- 
miis9i§ner.  Minister  for  Railways,  Minister  of  Industries  and  Commerce,  and 
Minister  of  Public  HeaUK—non.  Sir  J.  G.  Ward,  K.C.M.G. 

■Minister  of  Lands  and  Minister  for  Agriculture. — Hon.  T.  Y.  Duncan. 

Commissioner  of  Stamp  Duties  and  Native  Minister, — Hon.  J.  Oarroll. 

Minister  of  Immigration  and  Minister  cf  Education, — Hon.  W.  C. 
Walker,  C.M.G. 

Minister  for  Public  Works  and  Minister  of  Marine, — Hon.  W.  Hall -Jones. 

Minister  of  Justice  and  Minister  of  Mines. — Hon.  J.  McGowan. 

Commissioner  of  Trade  and  Customs. — Hon.  C.  H.  Mills. 
The  portfolio  of  Attorney-General  remains  open  for  the  present. 


The  control  of  native  affairs,  and  the  entire  responsibili^  of  dealing  with 
questions  of  native  govenmient,  were  transferred  m  1868  from  the  Imperial 
to  the  Ooknial  Government.  In  1864  the  seat  of  the  general  Government 
was  removed  from  Auckland  to  Wellington  on  account  of  the  central  position 
«f  the  ilatter  city. 

Local  GovEBKMEin:. 

For  purposes  of  local  government  New  Zealand  is  divided  into  counties 
und  boroughs.  The  counties  are  subdivided  into  riding.  County  councils  are 
empowered  to  constitute  road  districts  on  petition  being  made.  Besides  the 
road  districts,  which  are  very  numerous,  there  are  town  districts  and  river 
and  harbour  boards. 

The  ratepayers  in  the  road  districts  of  a  county  are  qualified  as  electors  for 
the  purposes  of  the  county  council,  and  the  members  of  each  road  board  are 
elected  by  the  ratepayers  of  the  district. 

Area  and  Population. 
There  are  two  principal  islands,  known  as  the  North  and 
Middle  Islands,  besides  the  South  or  Stewart  Island,  and  small 
outlying  islands.  The  group  is  nearly  1,000  miles  long,  and  200 
miles  across  at  the  broadest  part.  Its  coast  line  extends  over 
3,000  miles.  New  Zealand  is  situated  1,200  miles  to  the  east  of 
the  Australian  continent.     By  proclamation  dated  the  lObh  June, 
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1901,  the  boundaries  of  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand  were 
extendei  to  include  the  Cook  and  some  other  Islands  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

The  area  of  New  Zealand  is  estimated  at  104,751  square 
miles,  including  the  Cook  and  other  islands ;  but  of  this  aggre- 
gate area  about  498  square  miles  are  prdctically  useless  for 
settlement.  The  North  Island  is  estimated  to  embrace  an  area 
of  4«4,468  square  miles,  the  Middle  Island  58,525,  while  Stewart's 
Island  has  an  area  of  665  square  miles.  New  Zealand  was 
ofScially  established  as  a  colony  in  1840.  The  total  acreage  of  the 
colony  is  66,861,440,  exclusive  of  the  Cook  and  other  islands 
(179,200  acres),  and  up  to  the  end  of  March  1902,  23,969,677 
acres  had  been  alienated  from  the  Crown.  The  following  table 
gives  the  population  of  New  Zealand,  exclusive  of  aborigines,  at 
various  dates,  according  to  census  returns : — 


Years 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Increase  per  cent, 
perannoin 

1871 

150,267 

105,993 

256,260 

6-8 

1881 

269,606 

220,328 

489,933 

6 

1886 

312,221 

266,261 

578,482 

3-6 

1891 

332,877 

293,781 

626,658 

1-7 

1896 

371.415 

331,945 

703,360 

2-3 

1901 

405,992 

366,727 

772,719 

1-9 

The  population  of  each  provincial  district  and  its  area,  with  the  popu- 
lation per  square  mile,  is  shown  in  the  succeeding  table  as  at  last  census 
(1901) :— 


Provincial  District 

i      Square  MUes 

Population 

Persons  to  a 
square  mile 

Auckland 

25,746 

175,938 

6-88 

Taranaki 

3,308 

37,855 

11-44 

Wellington     , 
Hawkers  Bay  . 

11,003 

141,364 

12-85 

4,410 

35,424 

8  03 

Marlborough  . 

4,753 

13,326 

2-80 

Nelson   . 

10,269 

37,915 

8-69 

Westland 

4,641 

14,506 

818 

Canterbury     . 

14,040 

143,041 

10-19 

Otago     . 

25,487 

173,145 

6-79 

In  March  1901  the  population  of  the  North  Island  was  390,571  ;  of  the 
Middle  Island,  881,661  ;  of  Stewart  Island,  272 ;  of  Chatham  Islands  207, 
and  of  Kermadec  Islands  8.  The  total  population  was  on  March  31,  1901, 
815,862.  This  included  43,143  Maoris,  and  2,857  Chinese,  of  whom  only 
32  were  females. 

Of  the  Maoris,  23,112  were  males,  and  20,031  females;^  Tha  total  num- 
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ber  includes  3,138  half-caates,  living  as  members  of  Maori  tribes,  and  196 
if  aori  wives  of  European  husbands. 

Of  the  total  population,  excluding  Maoris,  in  1901,  761,104  persons,  or 
98*50  per  cent.,  were  British  subjects.  Of  these,  616,106,  or  66 '83  per 
cent.,  were  bom  in  New  Zealand,  and  205,111,  or  26*56  per  cent.,  bom  in  the 
United  Kingdom  (111,964  in  England,  1,765  in  Wales,  47,858  in  Scotland, 
and  43,524  in  Ireland). 

The  foreign  subjects  numbered  11,615,  or  1*50  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

Excluding  the  Chinese,  65*53  per  cent  of  the  population  were  found  to 
be  unmarried ;  30*75  per  cent,  married  ;  and  3*72  widowers  or  widows. 

Of  the  population,  enumerated  in  March  1901,  417,596  lived  in  the  rural 
districts;  350,202  or  45*32  per  cent,  lived  in  boroughs;  1,168  lived  on 
adjacent  islands,  and  3,763  were  on  board  ship. 

Of  the  total  population  in  1901,  55*95  per  cent  were  returned  as  depen- 
dents;  14*49  per  cent  as  a^cultural,  pastoral,  mineral,  and  other  primary 
producers;  13  09  per  cent  industrial;  8*00  per  cent  commercial;  4*45  per 
cent  domestic;  3*04  per  cent  professional;  and  0*98  per  cent  indefinite 
occupation. 

At  the  census  of  1901  there  were  five  towns  with  over  10,000  inhabit- 
ants in  New  Zealand — naniely,  Auckland,  34,213,  or  with  suburbs,  67,226  ; 
Wellington  (the  seat  of  Government),  43,638,  or  with  suburbs,  49,344 ; 
Christchurch,  17,588,  or  with  suburbs,  57,041  ;  Dunedin,  24,879,  or  with 
suburbs,  52,390  ;  and  Sydenham  with  11,404  inhabitants. 

Movement  of  the  Population. 


Birt/is,  Deaths,  and  Marriages. 


Years 

1897" 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 


Total 
Births 

187737 
18,956 
18,835 
19,546 
20,491 


Illegitimate 
Births 

Deaths 

826 
801 
829 
906 
937 

6,595 
7,244 
7,680 
7,200 
7,634 

Marriages 

"4,928 
5,091 
5,461 
5,860 
6,095 


Excess  of : 

Births  over 

Deaths 

12,142 
11,711 
11,155 
12,346 
12,857 


The  birth-rate  for  the  year  1901  was  26*34  per  1,000  persons  living  ;  the 
death-rate  was  9*81'per  1,000  ;  and  the  marriage-rate,  7*83. 

Immigration  and  Emigration. 


Yeare 

1          IminigraDta 

j             18,592 
18,855 
18,506 
18,074 
25,086 

Emigrants 

1.5,840 
16,159 
16,619 
16,243 
18.564 

Excess  of  Immigration 
over  Emigration 

1897 
1898 
1899 
•1900 
1901 

2,752 
2,696 
1,887 
1,831 
6,522 

Eeligion. 

There  is  no  State  Church,  and  no  State  aid  is  given  to  any  foiiu  of 
religion.  When  the  settlements  of  Canterbui-y  and  Otago  were  originally 
founded,  bodies  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  respectivelv  obtained  endowments  which  they  still  retain 
from  the  Societies  by  which  the  settlements  were  organised.      For  pui-poses 
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of  the  Church  of  England  the  colony  is  divided  into  six  dioceses — Auckland, 
Waiapu,  Wellington,  Nelson,  Christchurch,  and  Dunedin.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  under  the  goyemment  of  an  Archbishop  residing  at  Wel- 
lington, and  three  suffragan  bishops.  The  list  of  officiating  clergy  under 
the  Marriage  Act  shows  the  numbers  given  below.  The  churches  and 
chapels  are  given  from  the  census  of  1896,  the  returns  for  1901  having  been 
partially  destroyed  by  fire  : — 


t 

Denomination 

Number 
of 

1902 

Number 

of 
churches 

and 
chapels, 

tc. 

Census 

1896 

1      Denomination 

1 

Number 

of 
clergy 
May 
1902 

Number 

of 
ohurohes 

and 
chapels, 

Ac. 

Census 

1896 

Church  of  England 
Presbyterian 
Roman  Catholic  . 
Methodist  bodies . 
Congregational     . 

827 
209 
160 
204 
20 

414 
301 
212 
296 
20 

Baptist   . 
Other  Christian 

bodies. 
Hebrew  . 

Total     . 

28             84 

47            148 
6               5 

1,001         1,430 

According  to  the  census  of  1901,  40*84  per  cent,  of  the  population  (ex-* 
elusive  of  Maoris)  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England,  22*87  were  Presby- 
terians, 10*86  percent.  Methodists,  other  Protestant  sects  represented  being 
Baptists,  Independents,  Lutherans,  Friends,  and  Unitarians.  The  totiu 
Protestants  numbered  603,916,  and  Roman  Catholios  and  Catholics  unde- 
fined, 109,822,  or  14*28  per  cent,  of  the  population.  There  were  1,611  Jews, 
2,482  Pagans,  and  18,295  who  objected  to  state  their  religion. 


Instruction. 

The  University. of  New  Zealand  is  solely  an  examining  body,  and  grants 
degrees  by  virtue  of  a  royal  charter.  It  receives  an  annual  grant  of  3,0002. 
It  awards  scholarships  to  be  held  by  students  at  affiliated  colleges.  The  number 
of  graduates  admitted  after  examination  is  now  757.  There  are  four  affiliated 
colleges — the  Otago  University  at  Dunedin,  with  28  professors  and  lecturers  ; 
the  Canterbury  (>)llege  at  Christchurch,  with  13  professors  and  lenturers ; 
the  Auckland  University  College,  with  8  professors  and  lecturers  ;  and  the 
Victoria  College  at  Wellington  with  10  professors  and  lecturers.  They  are 
all  endowed  with  lands.  Total  students  (1901)  783,  of  whom  581  have 
matriculated. 

At  the  end  of  1901  there  were  in  operation  25  incorporated  or  endowed 
secondary  schools,  with  211  teachers  and  an  average  attendance  of 
2,899  pupils.  The  income  of  all  the  schools  for  1901  was  71,040/.,  of  which 
37,0771.  was  from  endowments,  and  26,435/.  from  fees,  not  including 
boarding  fees. 

The  colonial  primary  school  system  is  administered  by  an  Education 
Department,  under  a  Minister.  Local  matters  are  controlled  by  18 
Education  Boards,  with  about  1,800  School  Committees.  There  are 
1,677  public  primary  schools,  with  8,628  teachers,  and  181,351  scholars 
on  the  rolls;  average  attendance,  111,797.  School  age  is  from  5  to  15. 
Education  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  7  and  14.  The  instruction 
given  at  the  public  schools  is  secular  only,  and  for  the  ordinaiv  standud 
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coarse  entirely  free.  Where  there  are  no  secondary  schools  classes  may  be 
formed  in  the  public  school  for  extra*  tftibjects,  for  which  special  subsidies 
are  given.  The  system  is  maintained  by  a  statutory  allowance  to  the 
boards  for  each  average  attendance ;  by  special  votes  of  about  8,000Z.  per 
annum  for  scholarships ;  and  by  further  special  votes  for  school  buildings, 
of  which  the  amounts  vary  according  to  circumstances. 

There  are  309  private  schools,  with  843  teachers,  and  15,344  pupils  ;  a 
medical  school,  and  4  schools  of  mines ;  a  school  of  agriculture,  a  school  of 
engineering,  2  normal  schools,  5  central  schools  of  art ;  10  industrial  schools, 
with  1,765  children  or  young  persons  ;  a  school  for  deaf  mutes,  with  49  pupils  ; 
a  school  for  the  blind,  with  31  inmates. 

There  are  91  Native  village  schools,  with  172  teachers  (including  15 
teachers  of  sewing)  and  3,273  scholars  on  the  rolls  ;  and  4  boarding  schools 
for  native  children,  at  which  76  Government  scholars  are  under  instruction. 
Total  net  expenditure  by  Government  on  native  schools  in  1901  was  23,411Z. 

Total  Government  expenditure  in  1901-02  upon  education  of  all  kinds 
539,317/.,  including  17,400/.  for  industrial  schools,  3,163/.  for  the  school  for 
deaf  mutes,  309/.  (by  way  of  subsidy)  for  the  School  for  the  blind,  and  9,234/. 
for  technical  instruction. 


Justice  and  Crime. 

The  administration  of  justice  is  in  the  hands  of  five  supreme  court 
judges,  three  judges  of  district  courts,  and  thirty  stipendiary  magistrates 
Magistrates'  courts  are  held  daily  in  the  principal  centres  and  at  convenient 
times  in  the  smaller  towns.     There  are  numerous  justices  of  the  peace. 

The  convictions  for  the  last  six  years  in  the  superior  and  inferior  courts 
were : — 


- 

1806 

1897             1898            1890 

1 

1900 

1901 

Europeans  summa- 
rily convicted    . 

Europeans  convict- 
ed before  supreme 
or  district  courts. 

14,149 
291 

14,875 
303 

16,642      17,286 
851          376 

18,989 
369 

20,300 
328 

There  are  9  principal  ^ols  and  24  minor  gaols.  At  the  end*  of  1901 
these  gaols  contained  713  prisoners.  The  police  force  consists  of  597  officers 
and  men. 

Pauperism. 

The  Government  does  not  deal  directly  with  pauperism.  The  colony  is 
divided  into  hospitf^l  and  charitable  aid  districts.  The  boards  rate  the  local 
bodies  within  tnelr  boundaries,  and  receive  Government  subsidy  equal  to 
what  is  raised.  There  are,  besides,  what  are  called  *  separate  institutions,'  or 
*  incorporated  hospitals  and  benevolent  societies,  *  which  receive  from  Govern- 
ment  24«.  a  pound  on  private  subscriptions.  The  total  sum  paid  to  the 
Charitable  Aia  Boards  during  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1902,  out  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund  was  34,562/. 
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During  the  year  1901  the  various  benevolent  asylums  in  the  colony  accom- 
modated 2,200  inmates,  923  of  whom  wsre  over  66  years  of  age. 

1,765  children  (1,009  boys  and  923  girls)  were  wholly  or  in  part  maintained 
by  the  Government  in  industrial  schools  and  other  institutions,  or  were 
boarded  out. 

In  1898  an  Act  was  passed  providing  for  the  payment  of  old-age  pensions. 
Evenr  person,  not  an  alien  or  an  Asiatic,  who  lulHls  certain  conditions,  is 
entitled  to  a  pension  of  18Z.  a  year.  The  prescribed  conditions  relate  to  tho 
property  and  income  of  claimants,  their  residence  in  the  colony,  and  their 
freedom  from  crime  and  immorality.  No  one  whose  property  amounts  to 
2702.,  or  who  has  a  yearly  income  of  52/.,  can  receive  a  pension,  and  in  the 
case  of  those  who  have  less,  deductions  are  made  proportionate  to  their 
property  and  income.  The  total  number  of  pensions  in  force  on  March  SI, 
1902,  was  12,776,  representing  a  yearly  payment  of  217,192/.,  the  average 
pension  being  17/. 

Finance. 

The  chief  sources  of  revenue  and  the  total  ordinair  revenue  (exclusive  of 
receipts  from  sales  and  rents  of  land)  have  been  as  follows  in  five  years  ended 
March  81  :~ 


Year  ended 
March  31 


189S 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 


Stamps.iU' 
CuBtoms    eluding  Post 
I  andTeleg. 


£ 

1,935.252 
1,9C5,018 
2,107,567 
2,180,862 
2,201,116 


£ 
780,232 
779,899 
860,898 
908,935 
906,671 


Railways 

Land  Tax 

Income 
Tax 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1,370,572 

267,286 

115,210 

1,465,507 

298,053 

115,4tr0 

1,621,613 

293,027 

128.721 

1,720,641 

294,584 

178,809 

1,869,489 

312,885 

179,397 

Total 

(including  | 

others) 


4,746,335  I 
4,930,129  : 
5,386,989 
5,582,502 
5,803,451  I 


The  receipts  from  sales  of  land  for  the  year  ended  March  31,  1901, 
were  68,011/.,  and  the  revenue  from  rents  of  pastoral  runs,  &c.,  amounted 
to  181,608/. 

The  chief  branches  of  expenditure  and  the  total  ordinary  expenditure 
(exclusive  of  sums  paid  to  the  Public  Works  Fund)  have  been  as  follows  in 
five  years  ended  March  81 : — 


I 


Year  ended 
March  31 


1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 


Public 
Debt 
CTharges 


£ 
1,741,413 
1,767,468 
1,749,394 
1,745,616 
1,803,939 


Railways 


£ 

849,923 

968,917 

1,039,412 

1.144,882 

1,280,772 


Education 


£ 
466,925 
475,218 
472,653 
481,087 
539,817 


Poet,  and 
Telegraph 


ConHtabulary 
and  Defence 


£ 
862,993 
388,546 
388,582    I 
416.364    I 
463,817 


£ 
195,602 
234,844 
278,692 
347,448 
811,879 


Total 

(including 

others 


£ 
4,602,372 
4,858,611 
5,140,127 
6,479,703 
5,895,915 


The  total  expenditure  out  of  the  Public  Works  Fund  from  1870  to  March 
31,  1902,  was  86,430,900/.,  including  charges  and  expenses  for  raiinng  loans. 

In  1891  a  land  and  income  assessment  act  was  passed  repealing  the  pro- 
perty tax  formerly  existing,  and  providing  for  an  ordinary  land  tax  on  tiie 
actual  value  of  land,  exemptions-  or  deductions  being  eianted  an  account  of 
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improvements  and  mortgages  and  an  income  tax.  Mortgages  are  subject  to 
the  land  tax.  The  rate  for  1901-1002  was  Id.  in  the  pound,  yielding  a 
revenue  of  about  234,000/.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  land-tax  there  is  a 
graduated  tax  on  land,  rising  from  one-eighth  of  a  penny  in  the  pound  on 
values  from  5,000/.  to  10,000/.,  up  to  twopence  in  the  pound  on  values  of 
210,000/.  and  upwards.  This  graduated  tax  yields  in  round  numbers 
79,000/.  per  annum,  which  sum  is  not  included  in  the  234,000/.  given  above. 
The  income  tax  rate  is  6d.  in  the  pound  on  the  first  taxable  1,000/.  {i.e.  after 
deducting  the  300/.  exemption),  and  Is,  in  the  pound  on  taxable  incomes 
over  1,000/.  The  indirect  taxation  is  by  way  of  customs  duty  and  excise  duty 
on  beer  made  in  the  colony.  The  average  taxation  per  head  of  population, 
excluding  Maoris,  in  1901-1902  was  3/.  19«.  Sd, 

The  public  debt  for^five  years  ending  March  31  is  shown  in  the  following 
table  :— 


! 

Public  debt 

Debt  charge 

Interest 

Tears 

Debentores 
and  Stock 

Sinking 
Fond 

Net  debt 

Interest 

Sinking 
Fond 

£ 
48,880 
44,651 
46,073 
46,364 
47,724 

Total 

Treasury 
Bills 

1898 

1     1899 

1     1900 

1901 

1902 

£                 £ 
44,968,484      881,003 
46,988,006  ,    867,279 
47,874,462      044,876 
49,691,245    1,033,494 
62,966,447   1,128,816 

£ 
44,081,531 
46,080,727 
46,980,077 
48,657,751 
61,887,631 

£ 
1.668,697 
1,689,749 
1,674,618 
1,671,652 
1,722,810 

£ 
1,712,077 
1,784,400 
1,720,691 
1,717,916 
1,770,548 

£ 
29,386 
33,068 
28,703 
27,700 
83,396 
1 

The  net  debt  per  head  of  population  in  1902  amounted  to  65/.  128.  id.  ; 
in  1901  it  was  62/.  16s.  lOd.  ;  in  1900  it  was  61/.  17^.  3d. ;  and  in  1896  it 
was  60/.  2s.  id. 


Local  Finance. 


For  the  purposes  ot  local  government  the  colony  is  divided  into  101 
boroughs  and  86  counties,  the  latter  being  subdivided  into  227  road  districts 
and  35  town  districts. 

The  following  table  shows  receipts  from  rates  and  from  Government  and  all 
other  sources  (including  loans),  and  the  expenditure  and  outstanding  loans, 
of  the  local  governing  bodies  (counties,  boroughs,  town,  road,  river,  drainage, 
and  harbour  boards),  for  five  years  ended  March  31  : — 


Receipts 

Outstanding 

Year 

Expenditure 

Loans 

From  Rates 

From  other  Sonrces 

(not  Government 
loans) 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1897 

598,526 

1,011,966 

1,636,716 

6,798,398 

1898 

644,552 

1,095,247 

1,733,016 

6,834,361 

1899 

685,769 

1,206,095 

1,778,574 

6,963,254 

1900 

714,151 

1,220,060 

1,960,073 

7,057,350 

1901 

734,023 

1,744.870 

2,250,572 

1      7,563,069 
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The  following 'figures  for  1891  and  1902,  the  results  of  the  assessments, 
show  the  iihimproved  value  of  the  land,  the  value  of  improrements,  and  the 

increase : — 

InereMe,  1891  to  1902. 
1891  190i  Amount      Rate  per 

£  £  M  cent 

Unimproved  value    .        .        .  75,787,895       94,847,727       19,059,832       26-16 
Value  of  iraprovemenU    .        .  46,365,297        69,96S,405        13.608.108        29-34 


Total  122,225,0291    154,816,132        82,591,108        26-«6l 

1  In  several  cases  in  1891  the  unimproved  value,  together  with  the  value  of  improve- 
ments, does  not  equal  the  capital  value.  This  is  chiefly  owing  to  alterations  made  bj 
Boards  of  Review. 


Defence. 

The  first  consideration  has  heen  to  provide  sufficient  means  of  protection 
for  the  principal  ports  of  the  colony.  The  approaches  thereto  are  defended 
hy  batteries  of  heavy  ordnance,  supplemented  by  torpedo-boats  and  submarine 
mines. 

The  Volunteer  force  in  December,  1901,  had  a  strength  of  20,230  of  all 
ranks.  There  is  besides  a  permanent  militia,  consisting  of  an  artille^  branch 
of  216  officers  and  men.  Torpedo  branch  100.  The  colony  has  4  Thomey- 
croft  torpedo  boats  and  4  steam  launches  fitted  for  torpedo  work.  The 
police  force  numbers  697.  It  was  found  by  the  census  that  in  March  1901 
the  total  number  of  males  liable  to  be  called  out  for  service  in  the  militia 
was  in  round  numbers  140,000,  consisting  of  all  males  between  seventeen  and 
forty  years,  with  the  unmarried  between  forty  and  fifty-five  years,  less 
exemptions,  numbering  about  87,880. 


Prodnotion  and  Industry. 

I.    AORICULTUBE. 

It  is  estimated  that  two-thirds  of  the  surface  of  New  Zealand  is  suitable 
for  agriculture  and  grazing.  Of  the  total  area,  sixty-seven  millions  of  acres, 
about  20,000,000  acres  are  still  under  forest,  and  nine  millions  are  barren 
mountain  tops,  lakes,  and  worthless  country.  The  total  area  under  crop 
(including  11,620,178  acres  in  sown  grasses  and  56,947  acres  broken  up  but 
not  under  crop)  in  October  1901  was  18,088,971  acres,  besides  17,684  acres  in 
garden,  26,836  acres  in  orchard,  and  48,770  acres  in  plantations.  The  total 
area  of  Crown  lands  open  for  selection  on  March  31,  1902,  was  2,982,198 
acres,  and  excluding  this  area  and  all  native  lands,  there  remained  for  future 
disposal  13,651,678  acres. 

The  rural  lands  of  the  colony  can  be  bought  from  the  Crown  for  cash. 
They  can  also  be  held  on  *  lease  in  perpetuity'  (999  years),  'occupation 
with  right  of  purchase '  (with  restriction  of  area)  or  in  some  parts  on  pastoral 
leases.  The  largest  freehold  estates  aro  held  in  the  Middle  Island.  The  total 
extent  of  occupied  holdings  of  or  over  one  acre  in  1902  was  returned  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  85,507,889  acres,  in  holdinga.-of  various  siiee. 
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as  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  deals  with  all  the  occupied  land,  in< 
eluding  Crown  pastoral  leases  : — 


BizM  of  Holdings 

Number 

of 
Holdings 

Acres 

Ito       10  acres 

10  „        50    , 

50  „       100    „       

100,,       200    , 

200,,        820    , 

820,,       640    „        

640  „    1,000    „        

1,000,,    6,000    , 

5,000,,  10,000    „        

10,000  „  20,000    , 

20,000  „  50,000    , 

50,000  acres 

17,817 

11,581 

7,180 

9,882 

5,898 

6,201 

2,824 

2,854 

898 

284 

165 

108 

78,954 
824,620 

1; 

2, 
1, 
5, 
2, 
8, 

9,i 

Total 

68,982 

85,507,889 

If  the  area  of  Crown  lands  under  pastoral  leases  be  deducted,  the  area  of 
occupied  land  in  1902  was  27,833,808  acres;  in  1901,  26,982,486  acres;  in 
1900,  25,607,049  acres  ;  in  1891,  19,951,926  acres  ;  in  1886,  17,077,074  acres. 
The  average  annual  increase  of  land  occupied  by  settlement  in  the  years 
1891-1902  was  about  671,000  acres,  as  compared  with  674,900  for  the 
preceding  five  years,  but  the  figures  for  1902  include  the  area  of  certain 
Maori  holdings  formerly  left  out. 

At  the  census  of  1901  there  were  in  New  Zealand  89,222  persons  engaged 
in  agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits,  of  whom  28,337  were  farmers,  12,908 
relatives  assisting  on  farms,  19,749  farm  labourers,  3,220  runholders,  and  7,662 
station  hands. 

The  acreage  and  produce  for  each  of  the  principal  crops  are  given  as 
follows : — 


Wheat 


18»7 
[1898 


;1900 
1901 


315,801 

.899,034 

9  269,749 

206,466 

163,462 


OaU 


5,670  17-95 
18,073, 82-76 
8,582,31-81 
6,527  31-61 


354,819 
417,820 
898,243 


2-1 


I  I 
9,788  27-44' 
16,511  89-56 
16,3261  40  99 


449,534  19,036  42-45 
4,046|  24-76  ,  405,924  1 15,045  87*06 


Barley 


Hay  (Grass) 


29,920 
45,671 
48,003 
30,831 
26,514 


Si 


710 
1,678 
1,585 
1,028 

856 


11 


23-72 
86-78 
83-02 
83 -33 


I 


67,865 
75,620 
68,234 
68,0281 


32-28     62,984 


51 


The  live  stock  of  the  colony  consisted  in  1902  of  279,672  horses,  1,361,784 
cattle,  20,233,099  sheep  (in  1858,  1,523,324 ;  1864,  4,937,273  ;  1874, 
11,704,863  ;   1886,  16,580,388) ;  and  224,024  pigs. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  statistics  of  the  leafling  manafactories  and 
works  (excluding  mines  and  quarries)  in  the  colony  : — 

Number  of  | 

manufactories     HaDds  employed      Estimated  Capital  ,  Estimated  Produce  . 
and  works  ! 


1900 
1895 
1890 
1885 

3,163 
2,459 
2,264 
1,946 

41,726 
27,389 
25,633 
22,095 

£ 
7,959,631 
5,796,017 
5,261,826 
5,096,930 


£ 

17,141,149 

9,549,360 

8,773,887 

6,711,379 


The  largest  items  in  the  estimated  value  of  manufactures  and  produce  in 
1900  were:  meat  freezing  and  preserving  and  boiling  down,  3,834,891/.  ; 
tanning,  wool  scouring,  &c.,  1,888,107/.;  saw  mills,  1,268,689/.;  grain  miUa, 
682,884/.  ;  clothing  and  boot  factories,  858,280/.  ;  butter  and  cheese 
factories,  1,535,150/.  ;  iron  and  brass  works,  870,864/. 

II.  Mines  and  Minerals. 
The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  minerals 
produced  for  years  ending  December  31  : — 


Silver 

Antimony 
Ore 

Manganese 

Kauri  Gum 

Gold 

§ 

«4 

<H 

C4 

^ 

<4 

>* 

S 

a 

« 

a 

r1 

a 

g 

a 

§ 

a 

§ 

n 

^ 

n 

o 

9 

2 

§ 

ss 

s 

O 

-a 

•a 

-a 

"3 

O 

-a 

> 

> 

> 

^ 

> 

1892 

22,053 

3,996 
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4,900      621 

1,239 

8,705 

517,678 

238,079 

954,744 

1893 

63,076  9,743 

331 

3,497      319      943 

8.317 

510,775 

226,811 

913.188 

1894 

54.177'  6,697 

44 

TBI      534  1,156 

8,338 

404,667 

221,615 

887,839 

1895 

85,024  10,679 

54 

1,486      210'     525 

7,425 

418,766  298,4911  1,162,164  | 

1896 

94,807|  10,589 

21 

450        65'     025 

7,126 

431,823,  268,694 

1,041,428 

1897 

183,892,20,872 

10 

157      180      541 

6,641 

398,010 

251,645 

980,201 

1898 

293,851 133,107 

— 

—     1     217,     703 

9,905 

586,767 

280,175 

1,080,691 

1899 

34I>,338'40,838 

— 

—     1     135 1     407 

11,116 

607,919 

889,558 

1.613,178 

1900 

326,457.38,870 

3 

101      166;     588 

1,                                10,159 

622,298 

873,616 

1,489,602 

1901 

571,134  65,258 

1 

30 

136 

208 

614 

1,                                7,541 

446,114 

455,561 

1,758,783 

Commerce. 

In  1901  the  imports  duty-free  (excluding  464,499/.  specie) 
amounted  to  4,687,48H. ;  subject  to  duty,  6,655,935/.  The 
ad  valorem  duties  vary  from  5  to  40  per  cent. 

The  value  of  the  trade  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  table : — 


Exports  of  Colonial 
Produce 

9,596,267 
10,324.988 
11,7W,740 
13,055,249 
12,690,460 


Exports  of  other 
Produce 


£ 
420,726 
192,967 
138,596 
190,912 
190,964 

Digitized 


Total  Exports 


£ 
10,016,993 
10,617,965 
11,938.336 
13,246,161 
12,881,424 
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In  1901  the  imports  amounted  toll,817,915Z.;  exports  12,690,460/.  (dairy 
prodace  1,121,091/.  ;  gold,  1,753,784/.) 

The  quantities  and  yalues  of  imports  are  obtained  from  Customs  entries  verifled  by 
ioToices  and  where  necessary,  as  with  goods  sutiject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty,  by  examination. 
For  exports  the  *  free-on-board  in  New  Zealand  '  value  is  given ;  but,  as  regards  the  main 
items,  Uie  Collector  of  Customs  examines  careftilly  the  amounts  stated,  and  compares  them 
with  current  price  lists,  to  prevent  any  over-estimate.  Goods  trans-shipped  at  a  foreign 
port,  are  regarded  as  imported  from  the  country  where  they  were  originally 
shipped,  and  exports  as  destined  for  the  counti^  where  it  is  intended  to  land  them.  The 
eountries  named,  however,  may  not  be  those  of  origin  or  destination,  as  no  attempt  is 
made  to  trace  the  goods  beyond  the  ports  disclosed  by  the  documenU  presented  to  the 
Customs.    Very  little  cargo  in  trantitu  passes  through  New  Zealand. 

The  values  of  the  principal  imports  and  exports  in  1901  are  shown  in  the 
following  table : — 


Articles  of  Import 


Clothing,  and  materials  for. 

Iron  and  steel  goods,  uia- 
dkinery,  Ac     . 
I  Sugar  .... 
I  Tea      .... 
j  Spirits,  wines,  and  beer 
I  Tobacco  and  cigars     . 

Coal     .... 
1  Bags  and  sacks    . 

Fruit    .... 

Oils      .... 

Fancy  goods 

Paper,  printed  books,  and 
stationery 

Other    imports,    excluding 
specie 

Specie  .... 


Value 


Articles  of  Export 


2,474,978 

2,461,696 
489,986 
219,089 
842,610 
221,889 
151,334 
214,987 
248,985 
238,396 
145,356 

438,755 

3,705,405 
464,499 


Colonial  produce : 

Wool 

Gold. 

Grain,  pulse,  flour  . 

Frozen  meat     . 

Kauri  gum 

Tallow 

Hides,  skins,  leather 

Live  stock 

Butter  and  cheese    . 

Bacon  and  bams 

Preserved  meats 

Grass  seed 

Phonnium  (N.Z.  Hemp) 

Other  articles  . 
Briti-sh  and  foreign  produce 
Specie  .  ... 


Value 


£ 

3,699,103 

1,753,784 

1,293,613 

2,253,262 

446,114 

851,710 

477,495 

16,518 

1,121,091 

17,732 

87,683 

6!»,937 

195,728 

906,790 

170,360 

11,614 


Total. 


11,817,915 


Totel. 


12,881,424 


The  expansion  of  the  export  trade  in  wool,  frozen  meat,  kauri  gum,  hutter, 
and  cheese  is  shown   in  the  following  table : — 


Years 


1867 
1887 
1897 
1901    ' 


Wool 

Lbs. 
27,152,966 
88,824,382 
135,835,117 
146.820,079 


Frozen  Meat 

Cwts. 

402,107 
1,407,921 
1,857,547 


Kauri 
Gum 

Tons 

2,685 
6,790 
6,641 
7,541 


Butter 


Cwts. 

38 

17,018 

99,002 

201,691 


Cheese 


Cwt«. 

90 

23,913 

77,683 

104,294 


The  total  value  of  gold  entered  for  export  from  New  Zealand  to  December 
31,  1901,  was  59,159,883/.  The  gold  exports  for  the  last  10  years  were  as 
follows : — 
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Tears 

Quantity 

Value 
£ 

Years     ' 

Quantity 

Value 

01. 

Or. 

£ 

1892 

237,898 

961,963 

1897 

261,645 

980,204 

1893 

227,602 

916,921 

1898 

280,176 

1,080,691 

1894 

221,614 

887,866 

1899 

889,670 

1,613,180 

1896 

293.493 

1,162,181 

1900 

373,616 

1,439,602 

1896 

263,694 

1,041,428 

1901 

466,661 

1,763,783 

Most  of  the  mining  is  done  on  Government  land. 

The  following  table  shows  the    value  ot   trade  with  different  countries 
for  four  years : — 


Countries 

Imports  from 

1 

Exports  to 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

United  King. 
Australian 

States 
Pacifiolslands 
IndiaA  Ceylon 
China   .    .    . 
Mauritius.    . 
United  States 
Other  places . 

£ 
6,148,833 

1,168,865 
866,086 
318,616 
82,916 

800.411 
405,878 

£ 
6,626,646 

1,836,628 

308,524 

882,833 

22,879 

775,809 
441,615 

£ 

6,604,484 

1,776,978 

426,675 

881,885 

22,448 

165 

1.061,878 

472,688 

£ 
6,885,881 

1,979,320 

419,994 

468,561 

88,569 

442 

1,416,267 

614,931 

£ 
8,266,499 

1,476,157 

108,227 

8,606 

10,899 

20 

628,183 

81,614 

10,517.955 

£ 
9,427,616 

1,708,036 

133,216 

8,277 

10,978 

26 

483,499 

221,796 

£ 

10.269,842 

1,868,682 

188,401 

9,416 

18,677 

468.796 
468,040 

£ 
9,295,876 

1,998,831 

167,451 

10,196 

46,199 

620.217 
869,156 

Totals  .    . 

8,280,600 

8,789.683 

10,646,096 

11,817,916 

11,938,886 

18,246,161 

12,88L424 

The  value  of  the  total  trade  (imports  and  exports)  for  five  years  at  each  of 
the  principal  ports  is  given  as  follows  : — 


Tears 

Auckland 

Wellington 

Lyttelton 

Dunedin 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1897 

3,497,617 

3,427,838 

3,433,968 

2,717,831 

1898 

3,863,280 

3,867,710 

3,282,130 

2,676,489 

1899 

4,072,323 

8,963,402 

3,760,766 

3,162,364 

1900 

4,686,690 

6,112,461 

4,293,621 

3,636,248 

1901 

4,946,368    ' 

4,990,670 

4,661,666 

3,667,061 

The  commercial  intercourse,  exclusive  of  gold,  between  New  Zealand  and 
the  United  Kingdom  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  according  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  Returns,  for  five  years  : — 


1897 


Imports      into  £ 

U,    K.    from 
N.  Z.  .         .     8,606,746 
j  Exports         of 
British   pro- 
duce to  N.Z.     4,027,662 


£ 
9,015,648 

4,020,677 


1899 


1900 


£  I  £ 

9,699,891    11,616,881 

4,643.131      6,486,846 


1901 


£ 
10,694,687 

6,699,272 
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The  principal  imports   into  and  exports  of  British  products  from  the 
United  Kingdom  from  and  to  New  Zealand  in  recent  years  were  as  follows : — 


2897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

Imports  Into  U.K..— 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Wool 

4,572,873 

4,785,206 

4,343,592 

4,813,293 

3.877.856 

Fresh  mutton  . 

2,077,448 

2,108.477 

2,401,404 

2,657,460 

2,949,441 

Tallow 

286.683 

321,480 

853,986 

485,110 

443,907 

Sheep  skins      . 

217,654 

277,055 

287,954 

.S17,627 

313,624 

Fresh  beef 

117.679 

146.010 

214,633 

517,070 

866,695 

Butter      . 

366.956 

338,400 

543,367 

784,054 

819,584 

Wlieat 

— 

2,234 

231,448 

379,439 

i48,975 

Kauri  gum 

193,737 

321,884 

258,388 

840,483 

247,027 

Exports  from  U.K.  :— 

Cottons     . 

488,123 

625,632 

587,157 

671,078 

618,109 

Woollens  . 

382,835 

812,254 

850,870 

411,154 

425.890 

Apparel,  Ac.    . 

406,047 

427,554 

461,996 

540,058 

518,654 

Ironwork  . 

586,965 

534,942 

690,327 

1,007,993 

743,481 

Carriages,  Ac  . 

113,277 

82,863 

80,574 

87,871 

277,079 

Machinery 

199,822 

225,132 

237,449 

341,918 

849,420 

Leather    . 

136,120 

121,088 

130,581 

143,054 

143,928 
181.0^ 

Spirits     . 

128,2^6 

135,201 

145,728 

164,487 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

In  1901  the  registered  vessels  of  the  colony  engaged  in  both  foreign 
and  coasting  trade  were  303  sailing  vessels  of  43,108  tons  (net),  and  217 
steamers  of  59,218  tons ;  total  520  vessels  of  102,326  tons  (net). 

The  following  statistics  show  the  shipping  inwards  and  outwards  for  five 
years : 


Tears 

Vessels  Inwards 

Vessels  Outwards 

With  Cargoes 

1 
Total,  including 
in  Ballast 

With  Cargoes 

Total,  including 
in  Ballast 

1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 

No. 
563 
592 
558 
545 
596 

Tons 
648,171 
787,746 
738,929 
742,551 
923,458 

No. 
600 
620 
609 
616 
688 

Tons      1 
686,899 
765,255 
811,183  1 
854,632  i 
1,063,274  1 

No. 
548 
566 
570 
580 
653 

Tons 
647,121 
718,596 
778,245 
786,454 
1,024,461 

No. 
587 
622 
604 
613 
691 

Tons 
675,333 
765,793 
807,866 
825,275 
1,075,906 

Of  the  vessels  entered  inwards  in  1901,  175  of  448,688  tons  were  British  ; 
441  of  461,729  tons  colonial  ;  and  72  of  152,857  tons  foreign.  Of  vessels  ont- 
wards,  177  of  462,179  tons  were  British ;  441  of  458,994  tons  colonial,  and 
73  of  154,733  tons  foreign. 

For  the  year  1900,  the  shipping  at  five  principal  ports  was  as  under : — 


Port 

Vessels  Inwards 

Vessels  Outwards 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

Auckland  . 

245 

421,892 

224 

314,113 

Wellington 

144 

277,719 

125 

313,435 

Lyttelton  . 

59 

55,918 

67 

152,558 

Dunedin   . 

48 

82,220 

19 

80,498 

Bluflf  Harbour   . 

82 

146,550 

85 

156,946 
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Internal  Communioations. 
Railways. 

On  March  31,  1902,  there  were  840  miles  of  Government  railways  open 
for  traffic  in  the  North  Island,  and  1,395  in  the  South  Island,  besides  88 
miles  of  private  lines — 2,328  miles  in  all.  For  that  year  the  revenue  from 
Government  railways  was  1,874,5862.,  and  the  expenditure  1,252,237/.,  surplus 
622,349/.,  the  expenditure  beine  66*80  per  cent,  of  revenue.  The  total  ex- 
penditure on  construction  of  all  the  Government  lines  open,  and  unopen, 
to  March  31,  1902,  had  amounted  to  19,496,553/.  In  1901-02  the  ton- 
nage of. goods  carried  was  3,667,039,  and  the  passengers  numbered  7,356,136. 

The  private  line  of  the  Wellington  and  Manawatu  Railway  Company  is 
84  miles  long.  The  capital  cost  of  construction  and  equipment  to  February 
1902  was  774,375/.  The  gross  earnings  from  traffic  for  the  last  financial  year 
were  104,207/.,  and  the  working  expenses  55,202/. 

All  the  chief  towns  of  the  colony  are  provided  with  tramway  systems 
worked  by  horses,  steam-motors,  or  cables. 

Post  and  Tbleoraph. 
*In  the  last  five  years  the  Post  Office  received  and  despatched  the  following 
correspondence : — 


Years 

Letters 
No. 

Letter 
Cards 

Post 
Cards 

No. 

No. 

1897 

32,272,923 

757.172 

1,841.821 

1898 

84,737,316 

917,631 

1,479,964 

1899 

37,380,671 

1,103,700 

1,643,051 

1900 

88,662,296 

1,236,183 

1,908,615 

1901 

51,544,265 

1,023,295 

l,522,3n 

Books  and  I 
Parcels   | 

No.       I 
14.825,886 
16,822,704 
17,883,208 
17,948,858 


News- 
papers 

No. 
14,261,345  I 
15,095,487  , 
15,717,388  ' 
17,045,715 


Money  Orders 
Nos. 


18.462,566  i    18,973,682 


litued 
293,659 
318,370 
.344,664 
369,834 
405,967 


Paid 
215,240 
229,720 
245,377 
265,178 
283.114 


The  receipts  of  the  Post  and  Telegraph  Department,  including  commission 
on  money  orders  for  the  year  ended  March  31,  .1902,  amounted  to 
488,573/.,  the  working  expenses  for  the  same  period  being  465,756/. 
The  officials  numbered  8,990  on  March  31,  1902. 

The  telegraph  system  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Government.  On 
March  31,  1902,  the  colony  had  7,469  miles  of  line  and  21,705  of 
wire.  In  the  year  1866  there  were  699  miles  of  line  and  1,390  of  wire. 
The  number  of  telegrams  despatched  during  the  year  ended  March  81, 
1902,  was  4,167,981,  of  which  3,850,391  were  private  and  Press  messages. 
The  telephone  is  very  generally  used,  and  is  also  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government.  On  Marcn  31,  1902,  there  were  9,260  connections.  The 
capital  expended  on  the  several  telephone  exchanges  up  to  March  31,  1902, 
was  193,512/.  The  telegraph  and  telephone  revenue  for  the  year  1901-1902 
was  207,470/. 

Honey  and  Credit 

There  were,  in  December,  1901,  five  banks  of  issue  doing  business  in  New 
Zealand.  Two  of  these  were  wholly  New  Zealand  institutions,  having  a 
paid-up  capital  amounting  to  750,000/.,  besides  which  the  Bank  of  New 
Zealand  has  2,000,000/.  of  4  per  cent,  guaranteed  stock.  The  total  average 
liabilities  of  all  five  banks  for  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  in  respect  of  New 
Zealand  transactions  were  17,283,645/.,  and  the  average  assets  18,821,778/. 
The  average  amount  on  deposit  was  15,824,431/.  The  value  of  the  notes  in 
circulation  of  these  banks  was  1,354,206/.  r^^^^T^ 
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The  post-office  and  priv&te  savings-bank  business  has  been  progressive 
daring  tne  last  five  years  : — 


No.  of 

Years 

Savings 

Banks 
895 

1897 

1898 

416 

1899 

482 

1900 

450 

1901 

471 

No.  of 
Depositors 


187.954 
199,464 
213,172 
228,883 
246,024 


Amounts 
Deposited 


£ 
8,672,405 
3,783,765 
4,192,233 
4,770,199 
5,282,059 


Amounts 
Withdrawn 


£ 
3,378,912 
3,709,071 
3,962,885 
4,899,159 
4,860,865 


Amounts  on 

Deposit  at  End 

of  Year 


£ 
6,520,080 
5,746,887 
6,128,298 
6,665,344 
7,268,103 


Ageni'OenercU  in  London. — Hon.  W.  P.  Reeves ;  Secretary ^  Walter 
Kennaway,  C.M.G. 

Attached  to  New  Zealand  are  the  following  islands  : 

Auckland  Islands,  SO**  31'  S.,  166*^  19'  £.,  200  miles  S.  of  Stewart  Island. 
Area  of  largest  about  330  square  miles.  Uninhabited.  The  New  Zealand 
Government  maintains  a  depdt  of  provisions  and  clothing  for  the  use  of 
shipwrecked  mariners  on  the  largest  island  of  the  group. 

Chatham  Islands,  43**  50'  S.,  177**  W.,  536  miles  E.  of  New  Zealand.  Are 
875  square  miles ;  population  (March  1901)  419  (207  Europeans  and  212 
Maoris  and  Morioris)  ;  66,000  sheep,  450  cattle. 

The  Cook  and  other  South  Paoifio  Islands  were  annexed  to  New  Zealand 
in  June  1901.  They  lie  between  8''  and  23"  S.  lat. ,  1 57''  and  170"  W.  long.  There 
are  seven  islands  and  a  number  of  islets  and  reefs.  The  largest,  Rarotonga,  is  20 
miles  in  circumference,  with  a  population  of  2,060.  Mangaia  has  1,540 
inhabitants ;  Vatiu,  or  Atiu,  20  miles  in  circumference,  920  inhabitants  ; 
Hervey  Islands,  three  small  islets.  Aitutaki,  12  miles  in  circumference,  1,170 
inhabitants.  Nine  (or  Savage  Island),  40  miles  in  circumference,  4,050  in- 
habitants. Palmerston  Islands,  group  of  islets.  Other  islets  are  Takutea, 
Mitiaro,  Manual,  Pukapuka,  Rakaanga,  Manahiki,  Penrhyn,  Suwarrow,  and 
Mauke.  Total  area  280  sq.  m.,  x>op.  about  12,000.  Laws  for  the  group  have 
been  made  since  1 890  by  a  general  Legislature,  and  are  administered  by  an 
Executive  Council  of  which  the  Arikis,  or  native  Kings  and  Queens,  are 
members.  At  Rarotonga  there  is  a  British  Resident  whose  approval  is 
required  for  all  enactments.  The  customs  tariff  of  New  Zealand  is  enforced. 
It  appears  that  the  annual  death-rate  is  higher  than  the  birth-rate  in  the 
islands.  Chief  products — copra,  coffee,  and  fruit.  The  trade  is  almost 
entirely  with  New  Zealand.  The  average  annual  trade  (six  years)  of 
Rarotonga  is  :— Imports,  from  New  Zealand,  15,137Z.  ;  from  Tahiti,  7,724^; 
Total,  22,861/.  Exports,  to  New  Zealand,  17.000Z.  ;  to  Tahiti,  2,904/.  ; 
Total,  19,904/.     From  Penrhyn  and  other  islands,  via  Raiotonga,  1,956/. 

Keraadee  Islandi,  36'  S.,  178"  30'  W.,.600  miles  NNE.  of  New  Zealand. 
Area  16  square  miles.  Population  (1901)  8  persons.  The  largest  of  the 
group  i^  Raoul  or  Sunday  Island,  20  miles  in  circuit ;  Macaulay  Island  is 
3  miles  in  circuit. 

Small  uninhabited  islands  are:  The  Campbell  Islands,  the  Antipodes 
Islands,  and  the  Bounty  Islands. 

Books  of  Eeference. 

Anntial  Statistical  Rejcister,  Blue  Book.    Annual  Official  Tear-Book. 
Census  of  New  Zealand,  taken  on  the  3l8t  of  March,  1901.  Wellington,  1902. 
Report  on  the  Rcsnlta  of  Census,  1901.    4.    Wellington,  1902. 

New  Zealand  OfHcial  Tear-book,  1901.    8.    Wellington,  1901.    Report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Survey.    Annual.    Wellington.    Annual  Reports  on  Mining, 
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Brad$kaw  (John),  New  Zealftod  of  To-day.    London,  1888. 

FitMQerald  (B.  A.),  Climbs  in  the  New  Zealand  Alps.    8.    London,  1896. 

Fox  (Sir  WA  The  War  in  New  Zealand.    London,  1866. 

Qitbonu  (W.X  The  Colony  of  New  Zealand.  8.  London,  1891.— New  Zealand  Rulers  and 
Statesmen  (1844.97).    London,  1897. 

Qcri<m(^.\  Some  Home  Truths  r«  the  Maori  War,  1863-69.    London,  1901. 

Green  (W  8.).  The  High  Alps  of  New  Zealand.    London,  1883. 

Orey  (Sir  QX  Polynesian  Mvthology  and  Maori  LeJ^ends.    1886. 

Hauler  (A.  P.),  Pioneer  Work  in  the  Alps  of  New  Zealand.    London,  1896. 

Hay  (W.  D.),  Brighter  Britain ;  or.  Settler  and  Maori  in  Northern  New  Zealand.  S  vols. 
London,  1882. 

Hoeken  (T.  M.),  Contributions  to  the  Early  History  of  New  Zealand  (Otago).  London, 
1898. 

Lloyd  (H.  D.),  Newest  England.    London,  1901. 

Loughman  (R.  A.),  New  Zealand.    Wellington,  1901. 

Maning  (F.  E.),  Old  New  Zealand,  Pakeha-Maori.    London,  1884. 

MoMnering  (G.  E.),  With  Axe  and  Rope  in  the  New  Zealand  Alps.    8.    London,  1891. 

Mow  (J.  M.X  New  Zealand  for  Emigrant,  Invalid  and  Tourist.    London,  1890. 

PayUm  (B.  W.),  Round  and  About  New  Zealand.    8.    London,  1888. 

Penti^ker  (F.  W.),  Handbook  (Murray's)  for  New  Zealand.    8.    London. 

R$e$  (W.  L.X  The  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  George  Grey,  K.C.B.  3nd  ed.  2  vols.  8.  London, 
1892. 

Reeve*  (Hon.  William  Pember),  The  Long  White  Clond.  2nd.  ed.  London,  1900.— 
New  Zealand  (Story  of  the  Empire  Series).   London.  1898. 

BMtden  (G.  W.),  The  History  of  New  Zealand.    New  ed.    8  vols.    Melbourne,  1896. 

Tkoawofi  (A.  S.X  The  Story  of  New  Zealand.    London,  1859. 

White  (John),  Ancient  History  of  the  Maori.    4  vols.    8.    London,  1889. 

WXitmore  (Sir  O.),  The  Last  Maori  War  in  New  Zealand  under  the  Self-Rellant  Policy. 
London,  1901 

[Official  and  many  other  books  and  newspapers  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  Agent- 
General  in  London.]  

FIJI. 
Constitution  and  Oovemment. 

Fiji  was  ceded  to  the  ()ueen  by  the  chiefs  and  people  of  Fiji,  and  the  British 
flag  hoisted  by  Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  on  October  10,  1874.  The  government 
is  administered  by  a  Oovemor  appointed  by  the  Crown,  assisted  by  an  Ezecu- 
tive  CToondl  consisting  of  the  Attorney-General,  the  Receiver-General,  and 
the  Native  Commissioner.  Laws  are  passed  by  a  Le^lative  Council,  of 
which  the  Governor  is  president.  It  comprises  six  oflScial  members,  and  six 
qnofficial  members  nominated  by  the  Crown.  The  official  members  are  the 
Chief  Jostice,  the  Attorney-General,  th^  Receiver-General,  the  Commissioner 
of  Lands,  and  the  Chief  Medical  Officer. 

Oiyoemor  of  Fiji  and  High  Commissioner  for  the  Western  Pacific. — Sir 
Henry  Moore  Jackson,  K.C.M.G. 

The  Governor  also  exercises  the  fnnctions  of  Her  Majesty's  High  Com- 
missioner and  Consul-General  for  the  Western  Pacific.  He  has  a  salary  of 
2,200Z.  per  annum,  paid  from  colonial  funds,  and  300Z.  from  Imperial  funds. 

There  is  no  military  establishment  in  the  colony,  but  there  is  a  force  of 
armed  native  constabulary  numbering  100,  and  a  volunteer  force  numbering 
200. 

For  the  purposes  of  native  government  the  colony  is  divided  into  17 
provinces,  in  10  of  which  a  superior  native  chief  exercises,  under  the  title  of 
Roko  Tui  of  his  province,  a  form  of  rule  which  recognises  to  a  laige  degree  the 
customs  and  the  system  of  administration  by  which  the  people  governed  them- 
selves prior  to  the  establishment  amongst  them  of  a  European  form  of  govern- 
ment. In  seven  of  the  provinces  there  are  European  officers  as  com- 
missioners. About  175  native  chiefs  of  inferior  degree  are  employed  by  the 
Crown  in  subordinate  administrative  capacities,  and  receive  salaries  from  the 
Government.  There  are  also  30  native  stipendiary  magistrates  associated  with 
10  European  magistrates  in  the  administration  of  justice.  A  European 
commissioner,  who  is  also  provincial  medical  officer,  resides  in  Rotumah. 
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Area  and  Population. 

Fni  comprises  a  group  of  islands  lying  between  15^  and  20**  south  latitude^ 
and  1/7^  east  and  178**  west  longitude.  The  islands  exceed  200  in  number, 
abont  80  of  which  are  inhabited.  The  largest  is  Yiti  Leyu,  with  an  area  of 
about  4,250  square  miles  (about  the  same  size  as  Jamaica) ;  the  next  lareest 
is  Yanua  Levu,  with  an  area  of  about  2,600  square  miles.  The  island  of 
Rotumah,  lyine  between  12**  and  15°  of  south  latitude,  and  175*'  and  177 ; 
of  east  longitude,  was  added  to  the  colony  of  Fiji  by  authority  of  Letters 
Patent  in  December  1880.  Including  Rotumah,  the  total  area  of  the  group 
is  8,045  square  miles. 

At  the  census  of  March  31,  1901,  the  population  of  the  colony  numbered 
117,870.  The  Europeans  numbered  2,447  (1|521  males,  and  926  females) ; 
Indians,  17,106  (11,353  males,  and  5,762  females) ;  Fyians,  94,397(47,695 
males,  and  43,324  females) ;  Polynesians,  Rotumans  (in  F\ji),  half-castes, 
and  others,  3,921  (2,591  males,  and  1,330  females). 

Among  Europeans  in  1901  the  births  were  62  and  deaths  30  ;  F^jians  in  1901, 
births  3,362,  deaths  4,268;  free  Indians  in  1901,  births  629,  dtoths 
369  (registered).  Suva,  the  capital,  is  on  the  south  coast  of  Yiti  Levu  ; 
European  population,  (estimated)  1,073. 

Beligion. 

The  number  of  persons  attending  worship  in  the  natire  churches  of  the 
Wesleyan  Mission  in  1901  was  91,526  ;  attending  the  churches  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Mission,  9,338.  The  Wesleyan  Mission  establishment  comprises  11 
European  missionaries,  5  European  mission  sisters,  76  native  ministers,  67 
catecnists,  1,020  teachers,  and  2,833  local  preachers,  6,579  class  leaders, 
with  815  churches,  and  391  other  preaching  places.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Mission  has  29  European  ministers  and  198  native  teachers,  30  European 
sisters,  68   churches  and  chapels,  3  natiye  training  institutions. 

Instruction. 

Two  public  schools  receive  State  aid  to  the  extent  of  about  750Z.  a  year, 
one  in  Suva  and  one  in  Levuka.  The  number  of  scholars  attending  these  two 
schools  in  1901  was  178.  The  education  of  the  native  F\jians  is  almost  entirely 
conducted  by  the  Wesleyan  and  Roman  Catholic  Missions.  During  1901  the 
former  had  1,478  schools  with  28,491  scholars  ;  the  latter  had  160  schools 
with  1,849  scholars.  The  Roman  Catholic  Mission  also  maintain  3  schools 
for  Europeans,  at  which  160  children  received  instruction  during  1901.  These 
mission  schools  receive  no  State  aid,  but  an  industrial  and  technical  school  is 
carried  on  by  the  (Government,  in  which  70  native  youths  are  being  trained 
in  elementary  branches  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  in  boat-building, 
house-building,  and  cattle-tendinff.  This  school  was  closed  in  March,  1900, 
on  account  of  a  threatened  visit  of  plague. 

Finance. 

The  following  table  shows  the  revenue  and  expenditure  (exclusive  of 
that  on  account  of  Polynesian  and  Indian  immigration)  for  1876,  1895  and 
for  the  last  five  years  : — 


Yw 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Year 

Revenue           Expenditure 

1 

1  1875 
1895 
1898 

16,483 
78,240 
94,147 

41,522       i 

76,204 

87,594 

t 

1899 
1900 
1901 

£                         £ 

98,621              95,568 

111,569       '      100,022 

113,853            104,973 
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The  principal  sources  of  revenue  in  1901  were: — Customs,  66,8761., 
wharf  and  shipping  dues,  4,86SZ.  ;  native  taxes  (this  is'>paid  in  native 
produce  preparea  by  the  natives,  and  sold  by  the  Qoverament  on  their  behalf 
by  annual  contract),  10,171Z.;  fees  of  court,  &c,  8,04W.;  Ucenoes,  excise. 
Ice,  9,085/.  ;  postal  dues  and  stamps,  8,0762.  The  expenditure  ob  parsonal 
emoluments  was  40, 8812.  ;  on  other  charges,  64, 142Z. 

The  public  debt  of  the  colony  consists  of  a  loan  amounting  to  98,8962.  ; 
and  advances  from  the  Imperial  (Government  making  a  total  indebtedness 
of  196,095/. 

Prodnotion  and  Industry. 

There  are  5  sugar  mills  in  the  Colony,  with  an  a^p'^te  nominal  daOv 
output  of  204  tons  of  dried  sugar  (one  other  sugar  miH  is  now  in  course  of 
erection),  1  tea  factory,  with  an  aggregate  nominal  of  daily  output  400 
pounds  of  dried  tea,  12  boat-building  yards,  1  soap  works,  5  saw  mills,  1 
tobacco  factory. 

In  1901  there  was  under  cultivation  by  Euroi>ean  and  Indian  settlers: — 
Ban&nas,  8,115  acres ;  cocoanuts,  25,244  acres  ;  maize,  1,158  acres ;  sugar-cane, 
26,893  acres  ;  yams,  244  acres ;  tobacco,  821  acres  ;  peanuts,  208  acres  ;  tea, 
286  acres ;  rice,  1,992  acres  ;  pine-apples,  122  acres. 

There  were  in  the  colony,  at  the  end  of  1901,  2,455  horses ;  24,820 
cattle ;  1,210  sheep ;  and  14,860  goats. 

Commerce. 

The  value  of  the  total  foreign  trade  during  five  years  was  as  follows :  — 


.        Year 

Total  Foreign  Trade 

Imports 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£' 

1897 

680,608 

248,748 

481,860 

1898 

768,965 

284,850 

684,105 

1899 

744,900 

263,044 

481,856 

1900 

969,726 

849,890 

619,836 

1901 

899,988 

851,182 

648,805 

In  1901  the  imports  subject  to  duty  amounted  to  271,099/.,  and  imporU 
duty-free  to  80,088/. 

The  total  amount  of  imports  from  and  exports  to  Britu^  poasessioiifl  and 
other  countries  respectively,  for  each  year,  has  been : — 


Tear 

From  British 

From  other 

To  British 

Toother 

Possessions 

Countries 

Possessions 

Countries 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1897 

242,106 

6,642 

415,886 

16,024 

1898 

226,402 

8,444 

622,586 

11,519 

1899 

256,761 

6,283 

426,703 

66,163 

1900 

816,243 

83,647 

491,809 

128,527 

1901 

885,018 

16,170 

472,456 

76,849 

Quantities  and  the  ralues  of  imports  are  ascertained  br  invoice  and  declaration,  or  by 
examination  by  Customs  officers.  In  the  case  of  exports,  the  values-are  determined  aocord- 
ins  to  the  average  price  of  each  article  in  the  local  market.  The  conn^es  recorded  as  the 
origin  and  destination  ot  goods  are  those  disclosed  by  tlte  shipping  documents.  Copra  is 
usually  exported  in  vessels  which  sail  to  Lisbon,  Marseilles.  Hainbur;;,  &c,  'for  oraers,' 
and  the  ultimate  destination  is  unknown.  Almost  all  English  goods  imported  into  FUi 
appear  as  imports  from  Australia. 
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The  principal  imports  during  1901  were — hardware,  29,4702.  ;  drapery, 
61,5542.  ;  meats,  11,4902.  ;  rice,  8,5852.  ;  breadstufls  and  biscuits,  22,1972.  ; 
bags  and  sugar  mats,  7,4182. ;  coal,  18,0642. ;  timber,  17,1232. ;  galvanised  iron 
goods,  10,1802.  ;  live  stock,  6,3902.  ;  machinery,  6,9262.  ;  oils  (including 
Kerosene),  10,7432.;  produce,  1,1702.  ;  tobacco,  2,9632.  Of  these  items,  meats, 
breadstuffs,  coal,  manure,  live  stock  and  machinery  were  free  of  import 
duties  in  1897,  but  owing  to  revision  of  tariff  meat  and  bread  stuffs  are  now 
dutiable. 

The  principal  exports  in  1901  were :  sugar,  31,751  tons,  valued  at  380,1552.; 
copra,  10,626  tons,  valued  at  107,3722.  ;  green  fruit  (consisting  chiefly  of 
bananas),  23,1752. ;  Colonial  distilled  spirit,  137,937  gallons,  valued  at  17,2322. ; 
pea-nuts,  189  tons,  valued  at  1,6922.  ;  pearl-shells,  11  tons,  valued  at 
9272.  ;  beche-de-mer,  84  tons,  valued  at  2,6572.  ;  maize,  17,410  bushels, 
valued  at  1,7752.  ;  vanilla,  19  cwt.,  valued  at  2,1622. 

The  direct  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Fiji  is  small.  According  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  returns  the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Fiji  in 
1901  amounted  to  40,6802.  (24,9602.  in  1895) ;  and  the  exports  of  home  produce 
to  Fiji  to  58,0152.  (34,8342.  in  1895).  In  1901,  the  exports  thereto  included 
cotton  manufactures,  9,3172.;  iron,  wrought  and  un wrought,  28,1732. 

Shipping  and  Conununioations. 

During  the  year  1901  the  total  number  of  merchant  vessels  entered  at  the 
ports  of  entry  as  arriving  in  the  colony  was  81  steamers  of  91,170  tons,  and 
36  sailing  vessels  of  14,541  tons.  Of  these  vessels  96  were  British,  3  Ameri- 
can, 16  Norwegian,  1  Danish  and  1  Tongan.  Total  tonnage  entered  and 
cleared  in  1901,  205,301  tons. 

Fiji  is  in  regular  steam  communication  with  New  Zealand,  Australia, 
Tonga  and  Samoa. 

The  registered  shipping  in  1901  consisted  of  4  sailing  vessels  and  2 
steamers  of,  in  all,  398  tons.  At  the  end  of  1901  there  were  161  local 
vessels  holding  sea-going  certificates  from  the  Marine  Board,  with  a  total 
tonnage  of  1,880 ;  67  of  these  vessels  were  owned  by  Europeans  (tonnage  1,041) 
and  94  by  natives  (tonnage  839).  There  is  also  a  subsidised  inter-island 
steamer  trading  regularly  in  the  Group.  Steam  launches  run  daily  from 
Suva  to  Rewa  and  Navua  (where  there  are  sugar  mills)  tri- weekly  to  Levuka, 
and  bi-weekly  to  Ba,  and  I^autoka. 

In  1901  there  passed  through  the  post-office  in  local  correspondence  293,292 
letters  and  postcards,  and  34,089  book-packets  ;  and  in  foreign  correspondence 
152,192  letters,  157,298  papers,  24,534  book-packets,  and  2,788  parcels.  A 
Monev  Order  system  has  oeen  established  with  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada, 
and  the  Australian  Colonies.  An  overland  telephone  from  Suva  to  Ba,  120 
miles,  has  been  constructed. 

Moneys,  weights,  and  measures  are  the  same  as  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Books  of  Beference. 

Annual  Blue  Book  and  Colonial  Office  Report. 

Alien  (W.),  Rotunia.    [Ik  Report  of  Australasian  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  January,  1805].    Sydney. 

Calvert  and  Williami,  Pyi  and  the  FUians. 

Colonial  Qowmment  Handbook  to  FJJi.    Suva,  1802. 

Cooper  (H.  Btonehewer),  Coral  Islands  of  the  Pacific.    2  vols.    London,  1880. 

Gumming  (Hiss  Gordon),  At  Home  in  Fiji.    London,  1882. 

Erekine  {C^pt.  J.  B),  Tho  Weatem  Pacific.    London,  1858. 

Oordon  and  (?ot«l^  Australian  Uaudbook  fur  1807.    Annual.    Malboume. 

Home  (John),  A  Tear  in  Y\ji :  Botanical,  Agricultural,  and  Bconoinical  Resources  of 
the  colony.    8.    London,  1881.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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PrUckaird(W.  T.)t  Polynesian  Reminiiicences.    London,  1860. 

Beed  (W.),  Recent  Wanderings  in  Fiji.    Loudon,  1888. 

Steman  (Berthold),  Oovernment  Mission  to  the  F^ian  Islands.    London,  1862. 

TAosMon  (Basil),  Fiji  for  Tourists.  [Canadian-Australian  Steamship  Line].  London,  1897. 

WaUrhout^t  Fiji :  its  Kin^  and  People. 


PACIFIC  ISLANDS. 

TOHGA. 

(Fbiendly  Islands.) 

The  Tonga  or  Friendly  Islands  continued  up  to  1899  to  be  a  neutral 
region  in  accordance  with  the  Declaration  of  Berlin,  April  6,  1886.  British 
interests,  however,  have  long  been  predominant,  and  the  British  Hi^ 
Commissioner  for  the  Western  Pacific  has  for  years  exercised  jurisdiction 
within  the  islands.  Treaties  of  friendship  existed  between  Tonga  and  Ger- 
many (1876),  Great  Britain  (1879),  and  the  United  States  (1888).  Germany 
had  the  right  to  establish  a  naval  station  and  a  coaling  station  in  the 
Archipelago,  but  by  the  Anglo-German  Agreement  of  November  14,  1899, 
subsequently  accepted  by  the  United  States,  these  rights,  and  also  the 
claim  of  extra-territoriality  in  the  Islands,  were  withdrawn  in  favour  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  Tonga  Islands  were  thus  left  practically  under  the 
Protectorate  of  Great  Britain.  A  Protectorate  was  proclaimed  over  Tonga 
on  May  19. 

King.—Qtorgt  XL,  bom  June  18,  1874  ;  succeeded  his  ^reat  grandfather, 
George  Tubou,  m  1898  ;  married  June  Ist,  1899,  to  Lavinia,  who  died  in 
April,  1902. 

There  is  a  Legislative  Assembly  which  meets  every  three  years,  composed 
one  half  of  heremtary  nobles,  who  hold  their  office  subject  to  good  behaviour, 
and  half  of  representatives  elected  for  three  years  by  the  people,  every  adult 
male  who  has  paid  his  taxes  and  is  not  criminally  incapacitated  being  qualified 
to  vote. 

The  kingdom  consists  of  8  groups  of  islands,  called  respectivelv,  Tonga, 
Haapai,  and  Vavau,  and  lies  between  15'  and  23**30'  south,  and  178  and  177' 
west,  its  western  boundary  being  the  eastern  boundary  of  Fyi.  Area,  390 
square  miles ;  population,  December  81,  1900,  18,959,  consisting  of  18,300 
Tongan  natives ;  other  Pacific  islanders,  800  (floating  population) ;  British 
subjects,  160;  foreigners,  89 ;  half  castes,  120.  Capital,  Nukualofa.  The 
revenue,  chiefly  from  customs,  a  poll  tax  and  leases  (no  huid  being  sold),  is 
estimated  at  20,9002.  annually ;  ute  expenditure  is  regulated  so  as  to  leave  a 
small  surplus.  Native  produce  consists  mostly  of  copra,  green  fruit,  mats, 
tapa,  a  textile  from  bark,  fungus,  combs,  and  fishing  nets.  Imports,  1898, 
85,1762.;  1899,  74,124Z.;  1900,  88,9182.;  1901,  64,2692.;  exports,  1898, 
89,4642.;  1899,  70,9112.;  1900,  106,7932.;  1901,  88,0082.  The  imports 
include  drapery,  bread  stuffs,  meats  and  beverages  ;  and  the  exports,  copra, 
green  fruit,  fungus.  Of  the  imports  there  came  in  1901  from  New  South 
wales  the  value  of  84,7272. ;  from  New  Zealand,  29,3522.  The  exports  went 
chiefly  to  New  South  Wales,  New  Zealand,  and  Great  Britain.  In  1901, 
vessels  of  119,100  aggregate  tonnage  entered  and  cleared,  of  which  105,410 
British.  The  Islands  are  in  regular  steam  communication  with  New  South 
Wales,  Fiji,  and  New  Zealand. 

Gold  and  silver  coins  of  Great  Britain,  United  States,  and  Germany  are 
legal  tender.  The  weights  and  measures  are  the  same  as  in  Great  Britain. 
Accounts  are  kept  in  dollars,  shillings,  and  pence. 
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H,B.M,  High  CammiMianer  and  Conml'(?€neral/or  the  Western  Paeiftc. — 
Sir  Henry  Moore  Jackson,  K.C.M.O. 

H,B.M,  Affent  and  O'oTwul.^Hamilton  Hunter,  C.M.G. 


In  the  sections  deyoted  to  New  Sonth  Wales  and  New  Zealand  mention 
is  made  of  various  annexed  Pacific  Islands.  The  following  summary 
(omitting  islands  described  elsewhere)  gives  the  names  and  positions  of 
islands  which  are  unattached : — 

DuciB  Island,  24'  40'  S.  lat.,  124"  48'  W.  long.  Pitcaibn  Islands, 
25*  6'  S.,  130"  5'  W. ;  area  2  sq.  m.,  pop.  126.  These  islands  have  a 
parliament  of  7  members.  The  products  are  cocoa-nuts,  bananas,  pineapples 
and  other  fruits,  coffee,  tomatoes,  Indian  com  and  arrow-root.     Poultry  and 

rits  are  abundant  Disease  is  almost  unknown.  Dudoza  Island,  V  40' 
lat,  161"  W.  long. ;  area  2  sq.  m.  Yictobia  Island,  area  2  sq.  m.,  un- 
inhabited. Union,  or  Tokslau  Gboup,  between  8"  80'  and  11"  S.  lat,  and 
171*  and  172"  W.  long.  Five  clusters  of  islets,  the  principal  of  which  are 
Fakaafo  or  Bowditch,  Nukunono  or  Duke  of  Clarence,  Oatafu  or  Duke  of  York, 
Nassau,  Danger;  area  of 'group,  7  sq.  m.,  pop.  1,050.  Ph<bnix  Group, 
between  2"  SO^and  4"  80'.S.  lat. ,  and  171"  and  174^  80'  W.  long.  Eight  islands  : 
Mary,  Enderbury,  Phoenix,  •Bimey,  Gardner,  McKean,  Hall,  Sydney ;  area 
of  group,  16  sq.  m.,  pop.  69.  Lagoon,  or  Ellice  Islands,  between  5"  30' 
andll'^20'S.  lat,  and  176"  and  180"  £.  long.  Funafuti  and  eight  other 
islands  and  islet  noups.  The  principal  are  Sophia  or  Rocky  Island,  Nuku- 
laelae  or  Mitchell  Group,  Ellice,  Nukufetau,  Vaitupu,  Netherland,  Lynx  ; 
area  of  group,  14  sq.  m.,  pop.  2,400.  Gilbert  Islands,  on  the  equator 
between  172  and  177"  E.  long.  Consist  of  16  atolls.  Area  166  sq.  m.,  pop. 
85,200.  The  trade  of  the  Gilbert  and  Ellice  Islands  in  1900  amounted  to 
20,860^.  for  imports,  and  21,580Z.  for  exports  (21,165/.  for  copra,  and  4172. 
for  sharks'  fins).  British  Solomon  Islands,  about  8"  S.  and  160"  W.,  are 
Guadalcanar,  Malaita,  Isabel,  Kausagi,  Choiseul,  and  other  islands;  area 
8,857  sq.  m. ;  European  population  (1902)  68.  They  are  under  British 
Protectorate.  Revenue  (1900-02),  1,907/.;  expenditure,  2,179/. ;  a  grant  of 
500/.  is  made  by  the  Imperial  Government  About  1,428  acres  are  planted 
with  coconut  trees  within  the  islands ;  sweet  potatoes,  pineapples,  bananas 
are  grown  ;  coffee  and  cocoa  plantation  are  being  tried.  From  these  islands  in 
1901, 1,165  labourers  were  recruited  for  Queensland  and  557  returned.  Copra, 
pearl  shell,  ivory  nuts,  &c.,  were  exported  in  1901-02  to  the  value  of 
82,076/.,  as  against  28,260/.  in  1900-01.  There  is  a  Resident  Commissioner. 
Santa  Cruz  Islands,  seven  large  islands,  the  largest  about  15  miles 
long.  Durv  or  Wilson  Islands,  eleven  islands,  the  largest  about  6 
miles  in  circumference.  Starbuck  Island,  5"  80'  S.  lat,  156"  W. 
long.  ;  area  1  sq.  m.,  uninhabited.  Maldbn  Island,  4"  S.  lat,  155" 
W.  long. ;  area  85  sq.  m.,  pop.  168.  Jaryis  Island,  on  the  equator, 
159"  W.,  area  IJ  sq.  m.,  pop.  80.  Christmas  Island,  1"  57'  N.,  167"  27' 
W; ;  area  284  sq.  m.,  pop.  100.  Fanning  Island,  8"  50'  N.,  159"  W.  ; 
area  15  sq.  m.,  pop.  160.  Washington  Island,  4"  40'  N.,  160"  20'  W., 
area  6  sq.  m.  Palmyra,  6"  N.,  162"  80'  W.,  area  1^  sq.  m.  Baker 
Islands,  on  the  equator. 

These  islands  are  mostly  of  coral  formation  ;  most  of  them  grow  cocoa-nut 
trees  in  large  quantities,  and  some  of  them  are  valuable  for  their  guano. 

The  High  Commissioner  of  the  Western  Pacific,  assisted  by  deputies, 
has  jurisdiction,  in  accordance  with  an  Order  in  Council  of  1898,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Pacific  Islanders'  Protection  Acts 
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of  1872  and  1875,  and  to  settle  disputes  between  British  subjects  living  in 
these  islands.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Hi^h  Commissioner  extends  over  all  the 
Western  Pacific  not  within  the  limits  of  F^i,  Queensland,  or  New  South  Wales, 
or  the  jurisdiction  of  any  civilised  Power,  and  includes  the  Southern  Solomon 
Islands,  New  Hebrides,  and  the  various  small  groiip  in  Melanesia.  The 
New  Hebrides,  however,  so  far  as  regards  the  protection  of  life  and  properly, 
are  under  a  mixed  commission  of  English  ana  French  naval  officers  on  the 
Pacific  station. ' 

High  Commissioner. — Sir  Henry  Moore  Jackson,  K.C.M.G. 

Agreement  between  tlio  British  and  French  Governments  relating  to  the  New  Hebrides. 
Parliamentary  Paper— France,  No.  1.    London,  1888. 

Annual  Reports  on  the  British  Solomon  Islonds. 

Convention  and  Declaration  between  Oreat  Britain  and  Germany  of  November  14, 18M, 
for  the  Settlement  of  the  Bamoan  and  other  Questions.  Parliamentary  Paper— Germany. 
London,  1899. 

Declarations  between  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  the  German  Empire  relating 
to  the  Demarcation  of  the  British  and  German  Spheres  of  Influence  in  the  Western  Paciflc, 
Ac.    Parliamentary  Paper— Western  Pacific,  No.  1.    London,  1886. 

Foreign  Office  Reports  on  the  Trade  of  Tonga.    Annual  Series.    London. 

The  CriminiO^and  Ciyil  Code  of  the  Kingdom  of  Tonga.    Auckland,  1.^1. 
" London,  1900. 

Edited  by  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker. 
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ABTSSINIA. 

Thb  ancient  empire  of  Abyssinia,  or  'Ethiopia,'  includes  the  Kingdoms  of 
Tigr^,  with  Lasta,  in  the  north-east ;  Amhara,  with  Gojam,  in  the  west  and 
centre ;  Shoa  in  the  south ;  besides  outlying  territories  and  dependencies  of 
ill-defined  boundaries,  as* far  as  Kafa  in  the  south  and  Harrar  in  the  south-east, 
with  considerable  portions  of  the  Galla  and  Somali  Lands.  The  whole  area 
is  about  150,000  sq.  miles,  with  an  estimated  population  of  8,500,000. 

By  a  treaty  between  Abyssinia  and  Qreat  Britain  in  1897,  the  latter  ceded 
to  the  former  about  8,000  miles  of  British  Somaliland.  Abyssinia  claimed 
the  whole  of  the  territory  on  the  north  of  British  East  Africa,  as  far  south 
as  the  second  degree,  except  the  strip  of  180  miles  broad  on  the  coast,  re- 
served to  Italy  bv  the  treaty  of  Adis  Ababa.  This  amounts  to  about  100,000 
square  miles.  On  M^  15,  1902,  a  treaty  for  the  delimitation  of  the 
boundary  between  the  British  Sudan  territory  and  Abyssinia  was  signed,  and 
another  for  the  modification  of  the  boundary  between  Eritrea  and  Abyssinia. 
The  former  treaty,  besides  settling  the  Sudan  boundary  question,  contained 
8  important  agreements :  (1)  Menelik  undertook  that  no  work  should  be 
constructed  across  the  Blue  Nile,  Lake  Tsana,  or  the  Sobat  which  would 
arrest  the  flow  of  their  waters  into  the  Nile,  except  by  agreement  with 
the  British  and  Sudan  Governments  ;  (2)  he  agreed  to  grant  on  lease  a 
block  of  land  with  a  frontage  on  the  Baro  river,  near  Itang,  to  be  occupied 
and  administered  as  a  commercial  station  by  the  British  and  Sudan  Govern- 
ments ;  (8)  he  granted  to  the  same  Governments  the  right  to  construct  a 
railway  through  Abyssinian  territory  to  connect  the  Sudan  with  Uganda, 
the  route  to  be  selected  by  subsequent  agreement. 

After  the  overthrow  of  Theodore,  King  of  Amhara,  by  the  English  in  1868, 
the  suzerain  power  pajssed  to  Prince  Kassai  of  Tigr^,  who  assumed  the  old  title 
of  Kegus  N^just  (*  King  of  Kings '),  and  waa  crowned  in  1872  as  Johannes  II., 
Emperor  of  Ethiopia.  After  the  death  of  this  potentate  in  1889,  ^Menelik  II., 
King  of  Shoa  (bom  1842),  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  became  the  supreme  ruler  of 
Abyssinia.  Menelik  has  no  direct  heir ;  his  probable  successor  is  his  cousin, 
Bas  Makonnen,  governor  of  Harar.  The  political  institutions  are  essentially 
of  a  feudal  character,  analogous  to  those  of  medissval  Europe.  There  is  a 
State  Council  consisting  of  the  most  important  rases,  under  whom,  for 
administrative  purposes,  are  governors  of  districts  and  provinces  and  chiefs 
of  villages.  The  legal  system  is  said  to  be  based  on  the  Justinian  Code. 
ITie  regular  army,  consisting  of  contingents  from  the  various  provinces, 
numbers  about  150,000  men,  and  is  supplemented  by  irregulars  and  a 
territorial  army.  Theoretically,  but  not  in  fact,  every  man  in  t^e  regular 
army  is  mounted  ;  many  are  armed  with  Gras  and  magazine  rifles  captured 
from  the  Italians.  The  forces  are  stationed  in  garrisons  over  the  country. 
At  Adis  Ababa  are  7  batteries  of  artillery  and  mitrailleuses  taken  at  the 
battle  ot  Adowah. 

By  the  treaty  of  Uchali,  May  2,  1889,  as  interpreted  by  the  Italians, 
Abyssinia  became  an  Italian  '  protectorate.'  But  King  Menelik  denounced 
thig  treaty  in  1893^  and  by  the  convention  of  Adis  Ababa,  October  26,  1896, 
the  independence  of  Abyssinia  is  unreservedly  recognised. 

Towns  are  numerous,  but  are  all  of  small  size,  scarcely  any  with  a  resident 
population  of  over  5,000.  The  most  important,  politicaUy  and  commercially, 
are  :  Gondar,  capital  of  Amhara,  5,000  ;  Adua,  capital  of  Tigr^,  8,000  ;  Aksum, 
ancient  capited  of  the  Ethiopian  Empire,  5,000  ;  Antalo,  former  capital  of  TIct^, 
1,000  ;  Ankober,  former  capital  of  Shoa,  7,000  ;  Adis  Ababa,  present  capital 
•fShoa,  10,000;  Debra-Tabor,  Magdala,  and  Makall^,  occasional  roysJ  resi- 
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dences  ;  Besso  and  Sokoto,  1,500,  important  trading  centres  ;  Amba-Mariam 
4,000  ;  Mahdera-Mariam,  4,000.  The  population  of  Harrar  is  estimated  at 
35,000. 

Since  the  conversion  of  the  Abyssinians  in  the  fourth  centniy  they  have  re- 
mained members  of  the  Alexandrian  Church.  The  Abuna,  or  head  of  the  Church, 
is  always  a  Copt,  appointed  and  consecrated  by  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
but  his  influence  is  controlled  by  the  Echegheh,  a  native  ecclesiastical  dignitary, 
who  presides  over  the  religious  orders,  numbering  about  12,000  monlw. 
The  Falashas  appear  to  have  been  converted  at  a  very  early  date  by 
Jewish  missionaries,  and  still  practise  Jewish  rites.  They  are  said  to  be  the 
descendants  of  Jews  who  emigrated  from  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Solomon, 
and  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem. 

Education  is  restricted  to  the  teaching  of  the  secular  and  regular  clergy, 
who  instruct  a  limited  number  of  children  in  grammar,  choral  singing,  poetry, 
and  the  recitation  of  Bible  texts.  Justice  is  administered  by  the  provincial 
governors,  landed  proprietors,  and  shum,  or  petty  chiefs,  with  the  right 
of  appeal  to  the  £mperor.  Besides  the  chiefs  and  their  retainers  summoned 
in  time  of  war,  the  king  maintains  a  permanent  army  of  Wottoader  or 
*  mercenaries,'  most  of  whom  are  now  armed  with  rifles  instead  of  the 
national  weapons,  shield  and  lance. 

There  is  comparatively  little  land  under  tillage,  pasturage  being  the  chief 
pursuit  of  the  people,  who  raise  large  herds  of  cattle,  as  well  as  sheep  and 
goats.  Cotton,  the  sugar-cane,  date-palm,  and  vine  thrive  well  in  many 
districts,  but  are  nowhere  extensively  cultivated.  Besides  hides  and  skins 
the  native  produce  includes  eggs,  barley,  millet  (dhurra),  wheat,  hope  (gesho), 
and  tobacco,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantities  for  export  The  forests  abound 
in  valuable  trees.  The  coffee  crop  amounts  to  about  50,000  bags  annually. 
Civet,  coffee,  gum,  and  wax  are  exported  in  considerable  quantities ;  cold 
(about  8,400oz.  annually,  found  in  the  Wallega  and  Beni  Sh&ngul  distncts) 
and  ivory  (about  90,0001bs.  annually,  obtained  in  the  Wallega  and 
Galla  country)  are  sdso  exported,  but  the  trade  in  these  articles  is 
controlled  by  the  king,  who  receives  tribute  in  these  materials.  The  gold 
is  shipped  to  India,  and  the  ivory  to  India,  Egypt  and  Europe. 
Iron  is  abundant  in  some  districts  and  is  manufactured  into  spears, 
knives,  hatchets,  &c.  Placer  gold  mining  and  washing  are  carried  on  in 
many  districts.  The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  American,  English,  and 
Indian  cottons  ;  wool  and  woollen  goods  ;  Turkey  red  ;  French  mirrors,  razors, 
and  cutlery ;  Italian  and  Swedish  matches.  Trade  is  carried  on  almost 
exclusively  in  the  dry  season  (September—June).  In  the  year  1899-1900 
the  imports  into  Adis  Ababa  (according  to  estimates  supplied  by  tiie  prin- 
'  cipal  merchants)  amounted  to  2,977,000  dollars  (of  2  5^.),  and  the  exports  of 
produce  fi*om  Adis  Ababa  to  2,256,000  dollars.  At  Harar  the  imports  were 
put  at  8,822,650  dollars,  and  the  exports  at  2,691,000  dollars.  American 
cotton  textiles  are  sold  annually  to  the  value  of  about  1,000,000  dollars.  The 
trade  of  Adis  Ababa  passes  to  a  large  extent  through  Harar.  The  exports 
from  Great  Britain  to  Abyssinia  amounted  in  1901,  to  19,599/.  (chiefly  coal). 

Roads  in  Abyssinia  are  mere  tracks,  and  transport  is  effected  by  means  of 
mules,  pack-horses,  donkeys,  and,  in  some  places,  camels.  The  free  circula- 
tion of  caravans  is  assured  by  an  edict  of  the  Emperor.  The  railway  from 
the  port  of  Jiboutil  in  French  Somaliland  to  Harar  in  the  south-east  of 
Abyssinia,  a  distance  of  about  186  miles,  was,  in  its  whole  length  to  Adis- 
Harar,  opened  for  traffic  on  December  26,  1902.  This  line  has  had  ^e  effect 
of  diverting  to  Jiboutil  the  Abyssinian  trade  which  used  to  pass  chiefly 
through  the  British  Somaliland  port  of  Zaila.    There  is  a  telepnone  and  a 
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telegraph  line  between  Adis  Abaha  and  Harar,  and  a  similar  line  is  being 
laid  to  connect  Adis  Ababa  and  Erythrea. 

The  current  coin  of  Abyssinia  is  the  Maria  Theresa  dollar,  biit  a  new 
coinage  has  been  pnt  in  circulation,  with  the  Menelik  dollar  for  the  standard 
coin.  This  new  coin,  the  talari^  or  dollar,  worth  about  2«.,  weighs  28*075 
grammes,  '885  fine.  Other  silver  coins  are  the  half,  quarter,  and  eighth  of  a 
talari.  Copper  coins  are  the  guerehe  ( =  the  sixteenth  of  a  talari)  and  the 
half  and  quarter  guerche.  In  the  five  years  1894-99  the  nominal  value  of 
the  silver  coined  at  the  Paris  mint  for  Menelik  was  1,850,800  talaris,  and  of 
the  copper,  5,022  talaris. 

The  Abyssinian  ounce  weighs  about  430  grains  (the  weight  of  the  Maria 
Theresa  dollar) ;  a  pownd  of  ivory  contains  12  ounces  ;  of  coffee,  18  ounces  ; 
the  Ab3r8sinian/0ra9to  contains  40  pounds  (ivory).  Qrain  measures  are  the 
kwma,  I  bushel ;  and  the  daula,  2\  bushels.  The  m^tre  is  largely  used  at 
Harrar :  native  measures  are  the  sitter,  9  inches,  and  the  kend,  18  incmes. 

British  Agent  and  Consul  CfenercU, — Lieut. -Colonel  J.  L.  Harrington, 
C.V.O.,  C.B. 

AssistarU  and  Vice-Consul. — Captain  Arthur  Duff. 

British  Fiee-Cowtul  at  Harrar, — J.  Gerolimato. 
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AFGHANISTAN. 

AfohAnistXn  is  a  oountry  of  Asia  lying  between  parallels  80°  and  88*  20 
of  north  latitade,  and  60**  80'  and  I4k  80'  of  east  longitade.  On  the  north- 
east, the  boundary  follows  a  line  running  eenerally  westward  from  a  fixed 
point  near  one  of  the  peaks  of  the  Sarikol  Ran^^e  to  Lake  Victoria,  thence 
along  the  line  of  that  branch  of  the  Ozus  which  issues  from  the  lake,  and  so, 
following  the  course  of  the  Ozus,  to  Khamiab.  From  Ehamiab,  the  line 
runs  in  a  south-westerly  direction  to  Zulfikar,  on  the  river  Hari-Btid,  and 
thence  south  to  Koh-i-Malik  Siah,  a  conspicuous  peak  south-west  of  the 
Helmand  river.  Here  the  boundary  turns  round  and  run»  generally  east- 
wardlv  to  the  Kw&ja  Amran  range.  The  eastern  and  southern  'boundaries  of 
Afghanistan  long  remained  uncertain,  but  the  basis  of  a  delimitation  was 
settled,  in  1898,  at  a  conference  between  the  Amir,  Abdur  Rahman,  and 
Sir  Mortimer  Durand,  and  the  boundary  agreed  upon,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Khaibar-Asmar  section,  has  since  been  demarcated.  The  Amir  agreed 
that  Chitral,  Bajaur  and  Swat  should  be  included  within  the  British  sphere 
of  political  influence,  while  he  himself  was  to  retain  Asmar  and  the  Kunar 
valley  above  it,  as  far  as  Amawai,  and  the  tract  of  Birmal,  west  of 
Waziristin.  In  the  subsequent  demarcation,  Kafiristin  was  included 
within  the  countries  under  Afghan  control,  and  has  since  been  partially 
garrisoned  by  the  Amir's  troops.  The  Amir  has  withdrawn  his  pretensions 
over  Waziristan.  The  extreme  breadth  of  Afghdnistdn  from  north  to  south  is 
about  500  miles ;  its  length  from  the  Herdt  frontier  to  the  Kh&ibar  Pass, 
about  600  miles  ;  the  area  is  about  216,400  square  miles.  The  surrounding 
countries  are,  on  the  north,  the  Central  Asian  States,  under  the  influence 
of  Russia ;  on  the  west,  Persia ;  on  the  south,  the  British  Political  Agency 
of  Baluchistan ;  and  on  the  east,  the  mountain  tribes  scattered  along  the 
north-western  frontier  of  India,  and  included  within  the  sphere  of  British 
influence. 

ffabibullah  Ehdn,  the  reigning  Amir,  son  of  Abdur  Rahmdn  Khin, 
grandson  of  Afrul  Khan,  and  great-grandson  of  Dost  Muhammad  Ehdn,  was 
bom  in  1872,  and  succeeded  on  the  death  of  his  father,  October  1,  1901. 
Brothers  of  the  Amir  are:  Naarullah  Khdn,  FaihuUah  Khdn,  and 
Mohanvnud  Umar  Khdn. 

The  origin  of  the  A%hdns  is  involved  in  obscurity.  The  Pathdn 
dynasties  of  Delhi  form  part  of  Indian  history.  The  whole  of  Afghdnistdn 
was  conquered  by  Tim^,  Kdbul  remaining  in  the  hands  of  his  descendants, 
and  Kandahdr  being  added  to  it  by  Sultan  Bdbar  in  1622.  For  the  next 
two  centuries  Kdbul  was  held  by  the  Mughal  Emperors  of  Delhi,  and 
Herdt  by  Persia,  while  Kandahdr  repeatedly  changed  hands  between  the 
two.  Nadfr  Shdh,  the  Persian,  held  the  Afghdn  provinces  till  his  assassina- 
tion in  1747,  after  which  the  different  provinces  were  formed  into  a  single 
empire  under  Ahmad  Shdh,  Durdni,  including  the  Puigab  and  Kashmir  on 
the  east,  and  extending  to  tiie  Oxus  on  the  north.  The  restoration  of  Shdh 
Shi:gd  by  the  British  forces  under  Sir  John  Keane  in  1888  led  to  continued 
insurrections  against  the  new  ruler,  culminating  in  the  terrible  revolt 
of  1841.  In  1878  war  was  declared  by  England,  and  her  troops  eventually 
captured  Kdbul.  Sher  Ali  fled  and  died  in  Afffhdn  Tdrkistdn,  his  son 
Ydkdb  Khdn  beinff  acknowledged  as  Amir,  while  a  British  envoy  and 
escort  was  installed  in  the  citedel  of  Kabul.  On  September  8,  1879,  a 
serious  riot  developed  into  a  massacre  of  the  envoy  and  his  followers,  and 
a  fresh  invasion  of  the  country  took  place.  In  1880  the  British  forces  were 
withdrawn  from  the  Khdibar  and  the  Kiiram,  and  from  iriMi<1«LKdr  to  Qnetta. 
Abdur  Rahmdn  has  since  successfully  maintained  his  position. 
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The  government  of  Afghdnist4n  is  monarchical  under  one  hereditary 
prince,  whose  power  varies  with  his  own  character  and  fortune.  The  domi- 
nions are  politically  divided  into  the  four  provinces  of  Kabul,  Turkist&n  Herat, 
and  Kanoahir,  to  which  may  be  added  the  district  of  Badaksh&n  with  its 
dependencies.  Each  province  is  under  a  hakim  or  governor  (called  Naib 
in  Sher  All's  time),  under  whom  nobles  dispense  justice  after  a  feudal  fashion. 
Spoliation,  exaction,  and  embezzlement  are  almost  universal. 

The  Amir's  subiects  number  about  four  millions,  the  dominant  race  being 
the  Dnrdnis,  and  the  most  numerous  the  Qhilziis,  whp  must  amount  to  at 
least  a  million ;  then  follow  the  Tdjiks,  Hazaras,  and  Aimaks,  and  Uzbess. 
The  Tajiks,  who  are  found  scattered  all  over  the  countiy,  are  undoubtedly 
the  original  Persian  stock,  and  though  they  are  found  intermingled  with 
Afj^hans,  they  are  more  settled,  and  prefer  agricultural  or  industrial  occu- 
pations. The  Ghilzais  occupy  the  country  south-east  of  Kabul,  also  be- 
tween Kdbul  and  Kandahdr,  while  the  Duranis  inhabit  the  northern  slopes 
of  the  Snfed  Koh  and  western  Afgbdnistan  generally  ;  the  Hazaras  occupy 
highlands  between  Kandahar  and  Kabul,  and  are  also  found  with  the 
Aimdkd  in  the  Paropamisus  Mountains,  north  of  Herdt  They  are  said  to 
be  the  descendants  of  Tartar  colonies  left  by  Ghinghis  Khdn,  and  have 
undoubted  Tartar  lineaments.  With  the  exception  of  the  Kizilbashis  and 
most  of  the  Hazaras,  who  are  mainly  Shids,  the  inhabitants  are  Muhammadans 
of  the  Suni  sect.  In  1896,  the  Amir  Abdur  Rahmdn  formally  assumed  the 
title  of  Zia-ul-Mitatiwadin,  '*  Light  of  Union  and  Religion." 

Justice  in  ordinary  cases  is  supposed  to  be  administered  by  a  kazi,  or  chief 
magistrate,  assisted  by  muftis,  or  mutaassibs  (the  latter  a  species  of  detective 
officers),  and  regulated  by  laws  which,  if  rightly  acted  on,  would  be  tolerably 
equitable. 

The  revenue  of  Afghanistan  is  subject  to  considerable  fluctuations  One  of 
the  late  Amir  Sher  AU's  ministers  estimated  the  average  annual  revenue  of  the 
five  years  1872-76  at  712,9682.,  but  subsequent  events  have  made  it  im- 
possible to  estimate  the  present  revenues.  The  Government  share  of  the 
produce  recoverable  is  said  to  vary  from  one-third  to  one-tenth,  according  to 
the  advantages  of  irrigation.  The  Amir  receires  a  subsidy  from  the  Indian 
Government,  originally  fixed  at  Rx.  120,000,  and  in  1893  increased  to  Rx. 
180,000  a  year. 

Abdur  Rahmdn  re-introduced  the  regular  army,  which  was  originally 
founded  on  a  European  model  by  Sher  All  on  his  return  from  India 
in  1869.  In  addition  to  his  regular  army  the  Amir's  military  forces  are 
largely  supplemented  by  local  levies  of  horse  and  foot.  The  mounted  levies 
are  simply  the  retainers  of  great  chiefs,  or  of  the  latter's  wealthier  vassals. 
The  foot  levies  are  now,  under  Abdur  Rahmdn,  permanently  embodied,  and  as 
irregulars  form  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  r^^ar  infantry.  The  mountain 
batteries  are  believed  to  be  serviceable.  As  engineers,  the  Hazara 
"sappers,"  who  are  regularly  enrolled,  are  excellent  workmen.  No  trust- 
wortny  statistics  regarding  the  strength  of  the  Afffhan  army  are  available. 
It  is  said  to  number  44,000  men,  including  7,000  cavalnr  and  860 
guns.  Regular  troops  are  now  stationed  at  Herat,  Mazar-i-Sharif,  Kandahir, 
Jelalabad,  Kdbul  and  Asmar.  In  1896,  the  Amir  ordered  a  conscription 
of  one  man  in  every  seven,  but  the  project  met  with  much  opposition  and 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  carried  out.  Gannon,  rifles,  and  ammunition  are 
manufactured  at  the  Kabul  arsenal,  under  the  superintendence  of  English- 
men in  the  Amur's  service.  In  1902,  with  the  approval  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, the  Amir  obtained  80  mountain  guns  and  Howitzers  from  Essen.  There 
are  enough  breech-loading  rifles  to  equip  50,000  infantry,  but  it  is  uncertain 
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how  many  of  these  weapons  have  been  issued,  or  to  what  extent  the  troope 
are  trained  in  their  use.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  regimental  officers  can  be  con- 
sidered competent  either  to  instruct  or  lead  the  troops. 

There  are  five  classes  of  cultivators — 1st,  proprietors,  who  cultivate  their 
own  land ;  2nd,  tenants,  who  hire  it  for  a  rent  in  money  or  for  a  fixed 
proportion  of  the  produce  ;  8rd,  bmgurs,  who  are  the  same  as  the  mMayen  in 
France ;  4th,  hire^  labourers ;  and,  6th,  villeins,  who  cultivate  their  lord's 
land  without  wages — i.e,  slaves.  There  are  two  harvests  in  the  year 
in  most  parts  of  Afghanistan.  One  of  these  is  sown  in  the  end  of  autumn 
and  reaped  in  summer,  and  consists  of  wheat,  barley,  3rtum  Lent,  and 
Cicer  arictinum,  with  some  peas  and  beans.  The  other  harvest  is  sown  in  the 
end  of  spring  and  reaped  in  autumn.  It  consists  of  rice,  millet,  arzun 
{Panieum  Ualicwn),  Indian  com,  &c.  The  castor-oil  plant,  madder,  and  the 
assafoetida  plant  abound.  Vast  quantities  of  assafoetida  are  exported  to 
India.  The  fruits,  viz.  the  apple,  pear,  almond,  peach,  (jnince,  apricot,  plum, 
sherry,  pomegranate,  grape,  ^,  mulberry,  are  produced  in  proi^ise  abundance. 
They  form  the  principal  food  of  a  large  class  of  the  people  throughout  the 
year,  both  in  the  fresh  and  preserved  state,  and  in  the  fatter  condition  are 
exported  in  great  quantities. 

Northern  Afghdnistdn  is  reputed  to  be  tolerably  rich  in  copper,  and 
lead  is  fdund  in  many  parts.  Iron  of  excellent  quality  comes  from  Bajaur 
(outside  Afj^hanistdn),  and  the  FarmfUi  district  (or  Birmal),  and  gold  in  small 
quantities  is  brought  from  Kandahdr,  the  Laghmdn  Hills,  and  Kunar. 
badakshdn  was  famous  for  its  precious  stones,  especially  lapis  lazuli 

The  production  of  silks  and  the  manufacture  of  felts,  postUu,  carpets, 
various  articles  from  camels'  and  goats'  hair,  and  rosaries  are  some  of  the 
principal  industries.  Silk  is  largely  produced  at  Kandahar,  as  well  as  felts, 
which  are  distributed  throughout  the  country,  and  exported  to  the  Punjab 
and  Persia.  The  sheepskin  postin  manufacture  is  one  of  the  most  important 
industries. 

The  trade  routes  of  Afghdnistdn  are  as  follows : — From  Persia  by  Mashad 
to  Herdt ;  from  Bokhdra  by  Merv  to  Herdt ;  from  Bokhara  by  Earchi,  Balkh, 
and  Khulm  to  Kabul ;  from  East  Ttirkistdn  by  Ohitral  to  Jaldldbad,  but 
chiefly  over  the  Ehawak  ;  from  India  by  the  Ehdibar  and  Abkhana  roads  to 
Kabul ;  from  India  by  the  Gumal  Pass  to  Ghazni ;  from  India  by  the  Bolan 
Pass  and  Sind-Pishln  Railway  to  Kandahdr. 

Trade. 

No  accurate  registration  of  the  trade  between  Afghdnistdn  and  India  has 
yet  been  obtained.  The  trade  between  Northern  Afghdnistdn  (Kabul)  and  India, 
during  the  past  five  years  ending  March  81,  has  been  regbtered  as  follows : — 


1808.  Rx, 

1899.  Rx. 

1900.  Rx. 

1901.   Rx.    1902.   Rx. 

1 
BxporU  fh)m  India  to  Kabul  i    285,623 
Importa  into  India  ftrom   „        129,109 

812,266 
217.235 

272,347 
187,054 

299,051 
187,550 

892,800 
256,030 

Of  the  above  exports,  the  chief  items  are  cotton  goods  (1,915,497  rupees), 
indigo  and  other  dyeing  materials  (108,446  rupees),  sugar  and  tea  (584,286 
rupees),  mostly  the  Chua  leaf.  The  imports  into  hnua  from  Kabul  include 
horses  (57,420  rupees),  fruits  and  vegetables  (779,180  rupees),  grain  and 
pulse  (161,686  rupees),  ghi  and  other  provisions  (625,501  rupees),  assafoetida 
andother  drugs  (848,605  m)jec8),  spices,  wool,  silk,  cattle,  hides,  tobacco. 
The  heavy  transit  duties  levied  by  the  Amir  prohibit  transit  trade  between 
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India  and  the  country  north  of  the  Oxus.  A  duty  of  106  rupees  is  levied 
on  every  camel  load  (about  4501b8.)  of  Indian  tea  passing  through  Kabul  to 
Bokhiia. 

The  trade  between  Kandahdr  and  British  India  amounted  in  1901-02  to 
Ex.  368,085  imports  into,  and  Rx.  270,118  exports  from  British  India.  The 
European  cottons  exported  from  India  to  Kandahir  amounted  to  Rx.  110,880 
rupees,  and  the  Indian  to  Rx.  75,476  rupees.  Three-eighths  of  the  imports 
into  India  from  Kandahar  consist  of  raw  wool,  the  remainder  being  mainly 
fruit,  nuts,  vegetables,  and  provisions. 

The  imports  from  Bokhara  are  stated  to  amount  to  nearly  4,000,000 
coubles,  and  the  exports  to  Bokhara  to  as  much. 

The  rupee  appears  to  be  the  usual  currency,  though  Government  demands 
are  often  paid  in  kind.  « 

The  Ameer^s  mint  at  Kabul  is  now  under  the  supervision  of  an  English- 
man. According  to  official  reports,  the  smallest  silver  coin  yet  struck  has 
b^en  the  •*  kran,  of  the  value  of  half  the  **  Kabul "  rupee,  but  in  future  there 
will  be  a  smaller  coin,  equivalent  to  the  threepence.  In  addition  to  these 
pieces,  Uiere  will  be  a  gold  piece  of  the  same  value  as  the  sovereign,  and  new 
silxer  pieces  equal  to  the  crown  and  haff-crown  respectively.  Besides  the 
small  copper  "pice  "  at  present  coined,  of  which  72  are  reckoned  as  equal  to 
one  **  Kabuli "  rupee,  a  large  bronze  coin  will  be  struck  of  the  size  of  a  crown, 
and  of  the  nominal  value  of  about  Sd, 

The  Khaibar  and  Bolan  roads  are  excellent,  and  fit  for  wheeled  traffic  as 
£ar  as  Kabul  and  Kandahar  respectively.  Besides  cart  roads,  there  is  now 
a  small  local  railway  at  Kabul.  There  is,  however,  no  wheeled  carriage, 
except  artillery,  proper  to  the  country,  and  merchandise  is  transported 
on  camel  or  pony^»ack.  There  are  practically  no  navigable  rivers  in  Afghan- 
istan, and  timber  is  the  only  article  of  commerce  convoyed  by  water,  floated 
down  stream  in  rafts. 

Books  of  Beferenoe. 

Acoonnts  relating  to  the  trade  by  Luid  of  Brittoh  India  with  Foreign  Oonntriet. 
AtMinni     Calcutta. 

BelUWt  Atgh&niMtin  and  the  Afj^hins,  London,l879 :  and  The  Races  of  Afghinist&n,  1880. 

Bvnw*,  GabooL    184S. 

Cmnau  (Hon.  O.  N.l  Rossia  in  Central  Asia.    [Contains  bibliograpliy].    London,  1880. 

Forbe$  (A.),  The  AtgbKa  Wars,  1889-42  and  1878-80.    London,  1892. 

Gore  (F.  St  QX  Lij^ta  and  Shades  of  Hill  Life  in  the  Af^tam.  and  Hindu  Highlands  of 
the  Poi^jab.    London,  1896. 

Gray  (T.X  At  the  Court  of  the  Ameer.    New  ed.    London,  1901. 

Hamui  (Col.  H.  B.),  The  Second  Afghan  War,  1878-80.    Vol.  I.    Loudon,  1899. 

HensfMn,  The  Afghan  War  of  1879-80.    London,  1881. 

HoUUek  (Col.  Sir  T.  H.X  The  Indian  Borderland,  1880-1900.    London,  1001. 


JTayc,  History  of  the  War  in  Afghanistan.    4th  edition.    1878. 

MaeFaU  (C),  With  the  Zhob  Field  Force,  1890.    London,  1896. 

MaeMdkou  (A.  H.),  The  Southern  Borderlands  of  Aiighanistan.    London,  1807. 


Mahowied  Khan  (Mir  Munshi  Sultan)  (Editor),  The  Life  of  Abdur  Rahman,  Amir  of 
Afghanistan.  2  vols.  London,  1900.— Constitution  and  Laws  of  Afghanistan.  London. 
1900. 

Male  (A.),  Scenes  through  the  Battle  Smoke.    London,  1891. 

aroUtfion,  History  of  Alfhinist&n.    2nd  edition.    1879. 

MuUkmore  (S.  A.\  Bfoehul,  Mongol,  Mikado,  and  Missionary    2  vols.  New  York,  1891. 

No9ee  (F.\  Eugland,  India,  and  Afgh&nisUn.    London,  1900. 

Oltver  (E.  K.\  Across  the  Border,  or  Pathdn  and  Biliich.    London,  1890. 

Bob«ri«  (Field-Marshal  Lord),  Forty-nine  Years  in  India.    London,  1897. 

Boberteon  (Sir  G.  8.),  The  Ka&rs  of  the  Hindoo  Knsh.    London,  180G. 

Tkorbum  (S.),  Asiatic  Neighbours.    London,  1896. 

Weir  rr.  S.),  From  India  to  the  Caspian.    Bombay,  1898. 

Wkmer  (S.  fi.),  The  Ameer  Abdur  Rahman.    London,  lb96. 

"MeiK,  CX  Russia  and  England  Face  to  Face  in  Asia.    London  1887. 


YeAe  (Mi^Ior  C.  E.),  Northern  Afghiinistin .    London,  1 888, 
ParUamantary  Papers,  AflghAnlstin,  187ft-1899. 
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ARQENTINE   REPUBLIC. 

(Rbpi^blica  Aboentina.) 
Constitution  and  Govemment. 
The  Constitution  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  formerly  known 
by  the  name  of  *  Provincias  Unidas  del  Rio  de  la  Plata/  bears 
date  May  15, 1853,  with  modifications  in  1862,  after  Buenos  Aires 
had  joined  the  confederacy.  By  its  provisions,  the  executive 
power  is  left  to  a  President,  elected  for  six  years  by  representa- 
tives of  the  fourteen  provinces,  equal  to  double  the  number  of 
senators  and  deputies  combined ;  while  the  legislative  authority 
is  vested  in  a  National  tJongress,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  a 
House  of  Deputies,  the  former  numbering  30,  two  from  the 
capital  and  from  each  province,  elected  by  a  special  body  of 
electors  in  the  capital,  and  by  the  legislatures  in  the  provinces  ; 
and  the  latter  120  member^  elected  by  the  people.  By  the 
Constitution  there  should  be  one  deputy  for  every  33,000 
inhabitants.  A  deputy  must  be  25  years  of  age,  and  have 
been  a  citizen  for  four  years.  The  deputies  are  elected  for  four 
years,  but  one-half  of  the  House  must  retire  every  two  years. 
Senators  must  be  30  years  of  age,  have  been  citizens  for  six  years, 
and  have  an  annual  income  of  12,000  dollars.  One-third  of  the 
Senate  is  renewed  every  three  years.  The  two  chambers  meet 
annually  from  May  1  to  September  30.  The  members  of  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Deputies  are  paid  for  their  services, 
each  receiving  1 2,000  pesos  per  annum.  A  Vice-President,  elected 
in  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  President,  fills 
the  office  of  Chairman  of  the  Senate,  but  has  otherwise  no 
political  power.  The  President  is  commander-in-chief  of  the 
troops,  and  appoints  to  all  civil,  military,  and  judicial  offices,  and 
has  the  right  of  presentation  to  bishoprics ;  he  is  responsible  with 
the  Ministry  for  the  acts  of  the  executive ;  both  President  and 
Vice-President  must  be  Roman  Catholics,  Argentine  by  birth,  and 
cannot  be  re-elected. 

President  of  the  Bepublic. — General  Julio  A.  Roca  ;  assumed  office  October 
12,  1898. 

Viee-FresideTd. — Norberto  Quirno  Costa. 

The  Ministry,  appointed  by  and  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  President, 
consists  of  eight  Secretaries  of  State — namely^  of  the  Interior,  Foreign  Affairs, 
Finance,  War,  Justice,  Agriculture,  Marine,  and  Public  Works. 

The  President  has  a  salary  of  36,000  dollars,  the  Vice-President  of  18,090 
dollars,  and  each  of  the  five  ministers  of  16,800  dollars  per  annum. 

Local  €k>vsBNMBNT. 
The  Constitution,  with  certain  small  exceptions,  is  identical  with  that  of 
the  United  States.     Such  matters  as  affect  the  Republic  as  a  whole  are  under 
the  superintendence  of   the  Central   Government.    The^ovemen  of   the 
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varioas  provinces  are  inveeted  with  veir  extensive  powers,  and  in  their  con- 
stitutional functions  are  independent  of  the  central  executive.  They  are  not 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  but  elected  by  the  people  of  each 
province  for  a  term  of  three  years  and  four  years.  The  provinces  elect  their 
own  legislatures,  and  have  complete  control  over  their  own  affairs.  In 
Buenos  Aires  municipal  government  is  exercised  by  a  Mayor  appointed  by 
the  National  Government  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate.  He  is  assisted  by 
a  deliberative  council  elected  by  tax-paying  inhabitants  of  the  various  city 
parishes.  This  body  votes  on  measui-es  rektiiig  to  city  finance,  works,  and 
general  administration,  and  its  decisions  are  carried  out  by  the  executive. 
Other  municipalities  have  constitutions  of  a  similar  nature. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  following  table  contains  a  list  of  the  fourteen  provinces 
and  ten  territories  actually  composing  the  Argentine  Republic , 
their  estimated  area,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  according  to 
the  census  of  May  10,  1895,  and  as  estimated  for  December  31, 
1900:— 


Provinces 

Area: 
EngL  sq.  miles 

Population 
1896. 

Population 
1900 

Pop.  per 

sq.  mile 

1900 

1  Buenos  Aires  (ci 

ty)    .                    72 

663,854 

821,291 

11,406-9 

Buenos  Aires  (pr 

ovince)       117,777 

921,168 

1,140,067 

9-6 

Santa  Fe  . 

50,916 

397,188 

536,236 

10-5 

Entre  Bios 

28,784 

292,019 

348,684 

119 

Corrientes 

32,580 

239,618 

277,041 

8-5 

Rioja; 

34,546 

69,502 

77.783 

2-2 

Catamarca. 

47,531 

90,161 

99,827 

2-1 

San  Juan  . 

33,716 

84,251 

94,991 

2-8 

Mendoza  . 

56,502 

116,136 

141,431 

2-5 

Cordova    . 

62,160 

351,223 

419,072 

6-7 

j  San  Luis  . 

28,535 

81,450 

91,403 

8-2 

Santiago  del  £s1 

:ero   .           39,764 

161,502 

180,612 

4-5 

Tncuman  . 

8,926 

215,742 

249,433 

?7-9 

'  Salta. 

62,184 

118,015 

131,938 

21 

1  Jujuy 

18,977 
ces    .         622,969 

49,718 

54,405 

2-9 

Total  Provin 

3,851,542 

4,659,214 

7-4 

Territoriea 

Misiones  . 

11,282 

83,168 

32,521 

2-9 

Formosa   . 

41,402 

4,829 

5,589 

•1 

Chaco 

52,741 

10,422 

12,197 

•2 

Pampa 

56,320 

25,914 

46,662 

•8 

Rio  Negro. 

75,924 

9,241 

13,859 

•2 

Neuquen   . 

42,345 

14,517 

16,095 

•4 

Chubut     . 

93,427 

8,748 

4,409 



Santa  Cruz 

109,142 

1,058 

1,444 

— 

Tierra  del  Fueg< 

3        .             8.299 

1,010 

•1 

Los  Andes 

Tot 

.  j         21,989 

477 
3,954,911 

1,149 

.4-2 

ogle 

al      .      1,185,840 

4,794,149. 

—       -.       ^ 

0  0 
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The  total  in  1895  consisted  of  2,088,919  males  and  1,865,992  females. 
The  Indian  |)opulation  is  put  at  30,000  ;  the  number  of  other  persons  of 
whom  no  census  was  taken,  130,000  ;  grand  total,  4,114,911.  The  increase  of 
population  1869-95  has  been  at  the  rate  of  4*6  per  cent  per  annum.  Of  the 
census  population  in  1895,  42 '8  per  cent,  was  urban,  and  57 '2  per  cent,  rural. 
The  estimated  population  at  the  beginning  of  1901,  including  60,000  abroad, 
was  4,894,149. 

The  long  standing  boundaiy  dispute  with  Chile,  which  had  been  referred 
to  the  British  Government  for  arbitration,  was  settled  by  the  award  deliyered 
November  20,  1902.  Of  the  disputed  territory  a  large  tract  in  the  north  (to 
the  west  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Chubut),  comprising  fertile  pasture  lanas, 
has  been  assigned  to  Argentina,  while  southwards  Chile  has  obtained  a  much 
laiger  area  with  mountain  slopes  covered  with  valuable  forests  (for  new 
boundary,  see  map). 

The  movement  of  population  is  given  as  follows :  in  1899,  marriages, 
28,167  ;  births,  172,857  ;  deaths,  77,252  ;  in  1900»  marriages,  28,108 ;  births, 
173,719 ;  deaths,  88,656. 

The  number  of  immigrants  into  and  emigrants  from  Argentina  in  5  years 


- 

1897 

1898 

1899 

19«N)       1        1901 

Immigrants    . 
Emigrants 

72,978 
31,192 

67,130 
80,802 

84,442 
38.897 

84,851          90,127 
38,334          48,697 

The  immigrants  in  1901  comprised  54,866  Italians,  14,778  Spaniards, 
8,193  French,  8,206  Brazilians,  2,581  Germans,  784  English,  246  Belgians, 
116  Portuguese,  and  337  of  other  nationalities. 

In  the  43  years  1857-1899,  the  total  arrivals  of  immigrants  numbered 
2.564,391. 

In  1895  the  number  of  foreigners  in  the  Republic  was  886,395,  of  whom 
492,636  were  Italians,  198,685  Spaniards,  94,098  French,  21,788  English, 
14,789  Swiss,  17,143  Germans,  2,269  Portuguese,  12,803  Austrians,  and 
32,184  of  various  nationalities.  By  the  Constitution  of  the  Republic,  all 
children  of  foreigners  bom  in  the  country  are  Argentine. 

The  capital  of  the  Republic,  Buenos  Aires,  had  a  population  of  886,381 
in  June,  1901.  Other  towns,  with  populations  for  1901,  are  Cordoba, 
50,000;  Roeario,  112,461;  Tucuman,  50,000;  Mendoza,  29,500;  Parana, 
25,000;  Salta,  17,500;  Comentes,  17,000  inhabitants ;  La  Plata,  the  new 
capital  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Aires  (founded  1884),  85,410;  Santa 
F6,  25,500  ;   San  Luis,  10,000  ;  San  Juan,  11,000. 

Religion  and  Instruction. 

Although  the  Constitution  recognises  the  Roman  Catholic  reli|;ion  as  that 
of  the  State,  all  other  creeds  are  tolerated.  There  are  1  archbishop  and  5 
suffragan  bishops.  For  the  instruction  of  the  clergj  there  are  5  seminaries. 
In  1888  civil  marriage  was  established  in  the  Renublic. 

Primary  education  is  free,  secular  and  compulsory  for  children  from  6  to  14 
years  of  age.  In  the  capital  and  the  territories  it  is  under  the  chaige  of  a 
national  council  of  education,  assisted  by  local  school  councils ;  and  in  the 
14  provinces  under  their  respective  governments.  In  1900  the  population 
of  school  age  numbered  994,089,  of  whom  45  per  cent  attended  aohool ; 
18  per  cent,  did  not  attend  school  but  could  read  and  wri^ ;  41  per  oont.  did 
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not  attend  aohool  and  could  not  read  or  write.  Of  the  total  population  over 
6  years  of  age,  50*5  per  cent,  were  illiterate.  The  elementary  schools  are  sup- 
fNorted  in  the  capital  and  each  province  by  ^e  taxes  established  in  their  Educa- 
tion  Acts,  aided  by  large  subsidies  from  the  general  Goyemment.  The  sums 
contributed  by  the  general  Goyemment  and  the  14  provinces  to  the  support  of 
education  in  the  Bepublic  amounted  in  1900  to  18,124,539  dollars.  In  1900 
there  were  3,231  public,  1,183  private,  and  38  national  primary  schools,  with, 
ini^l,  13,103  teachers  and  451,247  enrolled  pupils,  the  average  attendance 
beiuff  865,087  pupils.  Secondary  or  preparatory  education  is  controlled 
by  the  general  Government,  which  maintains  16  lyceums  with  450  pro- 
fessors and  4,103  pupils.  There  are  also  35  normal  schools  with  2,011 
pupib.  There  are  national  universities  at  Cordoba  and  Buenos  Aires,  pro- 
vincial universities  at  La  Plata,  Santa  F^,  and  Parand,  comprising  faculties 
of  law,  medicine,  and  engineering,  with  a  total  of  3,000  students ;  a  school  of 
mines  (39  students),  a  college  of  agriculture;  a  naval  and  a  military  school. 
There  is  a  well-equipped  national  observatory  at  Cordoba,  and  another  at  La 
Plata,  museums  at  fiuenos  Aires  and  La  Plata,  and  a  national  meteorological 
bureau  at  Coidoba. 

In  Buenos  Aires  there  are  189  newspapers  published,  154  in  Spanish,  14 
in  Italian,  8  in  German,  6  in  English,  and  others  in  Scandinavian,  French, 
Basque,  Russian. 

Justice. 

Justice  is  administered  by  Federal  and  by  Provincial  Courts.  The 
former  deal  only  with  cases  which  are  of  a  national  character  or  which  arise 
out  of  Federal  laws,  or  in  which  different  provinces  or  inhabitants  of 
different  provinces  are  ^rties,  the  general  administration  of  law  being 
exercised  by  the  Provincial  Courts.  The  Federal  Courts  are  the  Supreme 
Courts,  with  5  jnd^  at  Buenos  Aires ;  4  Appeal  Courts,  each  with  3 
judges,  at  Buenos  Aires,  La  Plata,  Parand,  and  Cordoba,  and  courts  of  first 
instance  in  each  of  the  provinces  and  territories.  Each  province  has  ltd 
own  judicial  system,  with  a  Supreme  Court  (generally  so-called)  and  several 
minor  courts.  Trial  by  jury  is  established  by  the  Constitution  for  criminal 
cases,  but  never  practised. 

In  1900  the  crimes  committed  in  the  City  of  Buenos  Aires  comprised 
2,874  against  the  person,  3,964  against  property,  and  632  against  the  public 
peace.  The  crimes  were  :  1 0  cases  of  infanticide,  S6  of  murder,  2, 660  of  assault, 
106  of  attempted  murder  ;  18,010  persons  were  arrested  for  drunkenness. 

On  January  1,  1899,  the  Supreme  Court  had  1,584  cases  pending  and  899 
cases  entered,  making  a  total  of  2,483.  Sentence  was  given  during  the  year 
in  701  cases,  leaving  1,782  pending. 

Finance. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Republic  are  stated  as  follows  (fl^old 
dollar  s  is, ;  paper  dollar  =  l8,  9^gd.,  under  conversion  law) : — 


Ymn 

Reyenae                  { 

Bzpenditiire 

Dollars  Gk)ld 

Dollars  Paper  | 

Dollara  Gold 

Dollars  Paper 

1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 

30,466,322 
33,878,266 
45,676, 1«9 
37,998,708 
88,244,688 

61,035,853 
49,744,214 
61,419,990 
62,045,458 
62,841,806 

29,214,763 
20,931,651 
80,860,817 
23,644,558 
23,835,847 

93,427,502 

93,072,745 

103,887,458 

104,501,614 

^  91,160,225 
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For  the  year  1908  the  estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  are  as  follows  :- 


Revenue 

Dollars  Qold 

Bevenae 

Dollars  Pftper 

Import  duties  . 

30,500,000 

Spirit  tax 

12,600,000 

Export  duties    . 

2,800,000 

Tobacco  tax 

11,000,000 

Port  dues,  &c.  . 

2,620,000 

Wine,  sugar,  matches . 

8>S00,000 

Consular  dues,  fine8,&c. 

480,000 

Other  taxes  (beer,  &c.) 

1.800,000 

Service  on  stocks 

1.485,000 

Sanitary  works 

6,600,000 

Buenos     Ayres     debt 

Land  tax 

2,000,000 

service 

1,687,660 

Stamps  &  licenses 

8.600,000 

National  Bank  service. 

348,282 

Posts  and  telegraphs  . 

5,460,000 

Entre  Rios  and  Santa 

Land  sales,  leases,  &c.  . 

1,200,000 

F^  debt  services 

340,467 

Railways 

4,280,000 

Various  . 

790,000 
61,820,000 

Total        . 

40,111,889 

Total       . 

Expenditure 


Congress 

Interior  .... 
.  Foreign  Affairs  and  Worship 
'  Finance  .... 

Public  Debt    . 

Justice  and  Education     . 

War        ...        . 

Marine    .... 

Agriculture     . 

Public  Works. 

Pensions 

Total 


DoUars  Gold 


Dollars  Paper 


314,181 
31,116,619 


11,462 

12,000 

1,300,000 


32,764,262 


2,617,380 

14,661,148 

1,241,640 

7,736,461 

12,059,899 

13,100,643 

14,998,287 

9,194,684 

2,834,660 

9,906.943 

5,666,780 

93,804,786 


In  July,  1902,  the  outstanding   external  debt  was  as  follows  :-^ 

National  loans 46,197,424 

Provincial  and  other  debts  assumed       .        .     80,212,163 
National  cedulas 10,622,212 

Total 87,081,789 

The  consolidated  internal  debt  on  December  81,  1901,  amounted  to 
17,863,000  dollars  gold  and  89,610,983  dollars  paper.  The  floating  debt 
on  April  16,  1900,  was  2,401,177  dollars  paper  and  914,768  dollars  gold. 
The  total  service  on  the  national  debt  for  1901  was  24,984,124  dollars  gold 
and  12,013,890  dollars  paper,  or  about  6  doUam  gold  per4nhabitant.     The 
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Ifational  Goyernment  has  taken   over  all  the  proyincial  debts,    and  has 
issued  4i  per  cent,  bonds  in  exchange. 

Each  province  and  mnnicipality  has,  besides,  its  own  bndget,  the  total 
national,  provincial,  and  municipal  expenditure  in  1900  being  estimated  at 
208,811,926  dollars  currency. 

Defence. 

Military  service  for  a  period  of  25  years  is  compulsory.  The  forces  con- 
sist of  (1)  the  Line,  comprising  citizens  from  20  to  28  years  of  age,  and,  with 
the  Reserve,  numbering  about  120,000 ;  (2)  the  National  Guard,  composed 
of  citizens  from  28  to  40  years  of  age  ;  and  (8)  the  Territorial  Guard,  con- 
sisting of  men  from  40  to  45  years  of  age.  It  is  estimated  that,  in  case  of 
war,  about  500,000  men  could  be  placed  on  the  field.  The  standing  army, 
distributed  over  7  military  districts,  is  made  up  of  18  battalions  of  infantry, 
12  regiments  of  cavalry,  8  regiments  of  artillery,  and  4  battalions  of 
engineers.  The  forces  are  commanded  by  20  general  oflBcors,  276  colonels 
and  lieutenant-colonels,  and  1,170  officers  of  lower  rank. 

There  is  a  militaiy  school,  with  125  cadets,  and  a  school  for  non-com- 
missioned officers. 

The  Argentine  navy  consists  of  4  coast  defence  armourclads  (of  which  the 
Andes  and  Plata  are  old),  5  armoured  cruisers,  3  second-class  cruisers  of  high 
speed  built  at  Elswick,  and  7  modem  smaller  cruisers  and  gunboats,  with  a 
number  older,  as  well  as  4  destroyers  and  12  first  class  and  10  second  class 
torpedo  boats.  The  following  are  the  modern  armoured  ships.  Abbrevia- 
tions :— -cb.,  central  battery;  c.d.,  coast  defence ;  a.c.,  armoured  cruisers ; 
q.f.   quick-firer. 


e.h. 
e,d. 
e.d. 
a.  c, 
a.  e. 
a.  e, 

a.  e. 


Name. 


Almirante  Brown , 
Llbertad  . 
Independenda  , 
Garibaldi*    . 
Pueyrredon  * 
San  Martin* 

Gon.  Belgrano* 


1880 
1800 
1891 
1895 
1897 
1896 

1897 


4,267 
2,886 
2,386 
6,840 
6,882 
6,882 

6882 


gg 
%- 


Armament. 


10  S-O-in.  Q.P.,  6  4-7.in.Q.P.  '  2 
2  lO-in.,  4  4-7-in.  Q.P.  .    .  i  2 

f2  lO-ln.,    10  O-in.  Q.P.,  6  ! 

1  4-7-in.  Q.P 1  4 

4  8-in.  Q.P.,  10  6-in.  Q.P.,^1 

6  4-7-in.  Q.P IL 

2  lO-in.,  14  6-ln.    Q."     '^^  * 

8-in.  Q.P. 


ln.Q.P..\| 


-ig 

i 

2S 

& 

gfi 

"S 

1g 

8 

a 

n 

£ 

4,500 

13-7 

8,000 

14-4 

18,884 

19-9 

18,000 

200 

•BnUt  for  Italy. 

The  four  Qarxbaldi  class  ships  are  of  a  distinct  type,  to  be  found  else- 
where only  in  the  Italian  navy.  The  feature  of  them  is  the  very  complete 
covering  of  medium  armour,  and  a  very  large  armament  for  their  size 
There  are  also  three  swift,  or  once  swift,  Elswick  cruisers  in  the  Argentine 
navy— the  9  de  Julio,  25  de  MaiOy  and  Buenos  Ayres,  All  are  heavily  armed 
for  their  size.  A  submarine  boat  of  Argentine  design  is  building. 
'«%Me88T8.  Yarrow  have  built  four  [protected  destroyers,  the  Santa  F^, 
OarrUntes,  Misiones,  and  Bntre  Eios\  with  a  contract  speed  of  26  knots 
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greaUj  exceeded  at  the  trials.  The  Santa  Fi  has  since  been  lost,  but  her 
machinery  was  sent  to  England  and  a  nev  hull  built.  Five  steamships  have 
been  bought  from  Italian  and  Spanish  companies  (3,403  to  4,218  tons),  for 
conversion  into  cruisers. 

The  personnel  of  the  navy  includes  321  executive  and  158  engineer 
officers,  and  14  electrical  engineers.  The  total  personnel  varies  from  5,000 
to  6,000  men,  these  numbers  including  2,000  conscripts  annually  who  have 
to  serve  two  years.  There  is  a  corps  of  coast  artillery  of  450  men,  a  naval 
school,  a  school  of  mechanics,  a  school  for  artillery,  and  a  school  for  torpedo 
practice. 

Production  and  Industry. 

Argentina  has  an  area  of  about  728,680,000  acres  of  which  about 
253,195,000  acres  may  be  used  for  agricultural  or  cattle  industries,  the 
remainder  being  mountain,  lake,  river,  or  arid  regions.  Of  the  cultivable 
portion,  about  10,000,000  acres  require  irrigation.  In  the  territories  the 
Federal  Government  has  wide  tracts  of  land  amounting  to  237,768,000  acres 
suitable  in  general  for  pastoral  colonisation,  and  these  lands  are  conditionally 
offered  free,  or  for  sale  or  on  lease. 

The  total  area  under  cultivation  in  1896  was  4,885,620  hectares  of  which 
8,785,768  were  under  cereals,  713,091  under  alfalfa  (used  for  fattening 
cattle),  23,559  under  vegetables,  33,447  under  various  crops,  38,459  under 
vines,  204,224  under  trees,  the  remainder  being  planted  with  sugar-cane, 
tobacco,  cotton,  and  pea-nuts.  Cereals  are  grown  chiefly  in  the  provinces  of 
Buenos  Aires,  Santa  Fd,  Cordoba,  and  Entre  Rios.  The  area  under  and 
yield  of  various  cereals  in  these  4  provintses  in  1900-01  (maize,  1901-02), 
and  of  linseed  were  as  follows : — 


Hectares 

Metric  tons 

Kilos  per  hectare 

2,749,102 

1,964,437 

714-5 

1,239,854 

1,873,753 

1,511-2 

12,028 

8,970 

745-7 

6,490 

5,739 

884-3 

554,497 

389,954 

703-4 

The  maize  crop  of  the  whole  Republic  in  1901-02  amounted  to  2,134,165 
tons,  raised  on  1,405,806  hectares.  In  1900-01  the  area  under  sugar-cane 
(chiefly  in  Tucuman)  was  46,088  hectares,  yielding  151,640"  tons ;  under 
tobacco  (chiefly  Corrientes  and  Salta),  12,696  hectares  ;  under  vines  (chiefly 
Mendoza  and  »Ein  Juan),  44,330  hectares  ;  yielding  1,249,125  hectolitres  of 
wine. 

In  1895  the  number  of  animals  within  the  Republic  was  :  cattle, 
21,701,526  ;  horses,  4,446,859  ;  mules,  483,369  ;  sheep,  74,379,562 ;  pigs, 
652,766.  Of  the  cattle  about  four-fifths  are  in  5  central  and  riverine  pro- 
vinces which  contain  ranches  and  15  saladeros  where  in  1901,  403,000  head  of 
cattle  were  slaughtered.  Sheep  breeding  is  carried  on  largely  in  the  southern 
territories  but  chiefiy  in  the  province  of  Buenos  Aires,  which  contains  over  70 
per  cent,  of  the  sheep  within  the  Republic  The  export  of  frozen  beef  and 
mutton  has  assumed  large  dimensions.  In  1901  three  freezing  establishments 
shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  116,445  carcases  of  cattle,  and  2,634,105  of 
sheep.  The  wool  exported  from  Argentina  in  the  same  year  amounted  to 
228,358  tons.     According  to    the  census  report  for    IS^^^^thcLmumber  of 
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industrial  establishments  in  the  Republic  is :  flour  mills,  582 ;  wine 
factories,  852 ;  distilleries,  108  ;  breweries,  44 ;  sugar  plantations,  2,749  ; 
sugar  mills,  48;  vineyards,  6,514.  In  the  provinces  of  Buenos  Aires, 
Santa  Fe,  and  Ekitre  Rios  agricultural  lands  to  the  extent  of  318,000 
acres  have  been  acquired  by  the  Jewish  Colonisation  Association.  On 
this  land  14  Jewish  colonies,  with  in  January,  1901,  a  population  of  8,400, 
have  been  settled  ;  11  of  the  colonies  are  in  Entre  Rios.  The  Welsh  colony 
in  Chnbut  is  in  process  of  removal  to  other  countries.  An  offshoot  i.3  settled 
in  the  Andine  Valley  of  16  Octubre.  At  the  end  of  1901  the  Chubut 
colony  had  29,000  acres  under  cultivation  and  possessed  128,410  head  of 
cattle  and  765,000  sheep.  In  February,  1901,  a  concession  of  198,000  acres 
of  land  in  the  Chubut  territory  was  granted  to  an  Italian  syndicate,  which 
undertakes  to  introduce  Italian  colonists. 

Gold,  silver,  and  copper  are  worked  in  Catamarca,  and  gold  and  copper  in 
San  Juan,  the  gold  out-put  in  1900  was  2,112  ounces.  Other  minerals  found 
are  galena,  argentiferous  lead,  iron,  bismuth,  borate  of  lime,  salt.  Coal  and 
petroleum  are  found  in  Mendoza  but  are  not  worked. 

Commerce. 
The  following  table  shows  the  official  values  in  thousands  of 
dollars  gold  (5  dollars  =  1/.)  of  the  imports  and  exports  (exclusive 
of  coin  and  bullion)  for  six  years,  including  re-exports : — 


112,164 
116,802 


1897 

98,289 
101,169 


107,429 
183,829 


1809 

116,850 
184,917 


113,960 
167,716 


Of  the  total  exports  69,032,578  dollars  (44*7  per  cent.), 
passed  through  the  port  of  Buenos  Aires  in  1900. 

The  following  are  the  principal  articles  of  import  and  export 
with  their  value,  for  two  years : — 
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Of  the  imports  in  1901  the  value  of  95,252,275  dollars  was  subject  to  duty ; 
and  18,707,474  dollars  duty  free. 

Among  the  more  important  exports  were  the  following : — 


—        1         Wool 

1 

Sheep  Skins          Wheat 

Maize 

Beef  and 

mutton 

1899  . 

1900  . 

1901  . 

Toim 
237,111 
101,118 
228,358 

Tong        1          Tons 

41.697  1,713,429 

37.698  1,929,676 
41,120             904,289 

Tons 
1,116,276 
713,248 
1,112,290 

Tons 

84,870 

97,461 

182,218 

In  1901  the  imports  of  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion  amounted  to 
2,388,120  dollars,  and  the  exports  to  2,876,270  dollars  ;  in  1900  the  imports 
amounted  to  7,209,555  dollars,  and  the  exports  to  8,480,840  dollars. 

The  foreign  trade  in  the  Argentine  Republic  was  mainly  with 
the  following  countries,  to  the  following  values  in  gold  dollars : — 


I 


Countries 


Great  Britain 
France 
Germany    . 
Belgium     . 
United  States 
Italy . 
Brazil 


Imports  firom 


1000 


Dollars 
88,682,765 
10,897,870 
16,635,615 

8,480,880 
18,438,680 
14,924,495 

3,741.880 


1901 


Dollars 
86,460,808 

9,969,641 
16,724,649 

8,688,657 
15,638,689 
14,736,103 

4,386,047 


Exports  to 


1900 


Dollars 

28,890,686  | 

19,007,960 

20,070,136 

17,980,885 

6,882,766 

4,804,155 

6,185,505 


1901 


Dollars 

29,920,769 

28,637,121 

21,479,882 

18,467,781 

9,296,454 

4,818,960 

9,702,488 


The  comm^xjial  intercourse  between  the  Argentine  Republic 
and  the  United  Kingdom  for  five  years,  according  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  returns,  was : — 


- 

1897 
6,763,916 
4,801,125 

1898               1899 

1900 

1901 

Imports  in toU.K. 
mm  Argentina 

Exports  of  British 
produce  to  Ar- 
gentina . 

£                     £ 
7,788,882  10,942,849 

5,686,276     6,210,729 

13,080,466 
7,142,788 

£ 
12,414,866 

6,761,632 

The  staple  Argentine  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  chief 
exports  of  British  produce  ai^d  manufactures  to  Argentiqa  ip  two  yeani 
were  as  follows :—  r^  T 
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Imports  Into  U.K. 


Wheat 
,  Maize  .     . 

Fresh  mutton 
!  Fresh  beef 

liioseed    . 
I  Cattle 

Wool 
I  Skins 

TaUow      . 


1900 


6,088,928 
1,514,813 
1,689,078 
667,298 
682,122 
667,487 
861,827 
240,924 
289,288 


1901 


£ 
2,676,866 
2,616,524 
1,950,599 
1,218,246 
1,516,846 

1,008,696 
186,627 
278,068 


Exports  from  U.K. 


Cottons 
Woollens     . 
Jate  goods  . 
Sacks    .      .      .      . 
Iron  A  mannfoctores 
Machinery   . 
Railway  carriages 
Coal  .      . 

Chemicals   . 


1900 

1901 

£ 

£ 

1,918,686 

1,461.915 

602,771 

817,608 

821,072 

826,451 

90.814 

85,729 

1,200.626 

1,471,600 

476,248 

518,124 

298,854 

485.190 

747,585 

770,046 

185,019 

191,588 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  nnmber  and  tonnage  of  vessels  engaKcd  in  the  over-sea  trade  thdt 
entered  and  cleared  at  the  ports  of  the  Republic  in  two  years  were : — 


Tear 

Entered 

Cleared 

Nnmber 

2,554 
2,871 

Tons 

Number 

Tons 

1900 
1901 

4,410,777 
8,822,974 

2,804 
*2,427 

4,978,886 
4,212,027 

In  1901,  50,960  yessels  of  12,801,377  tons  in  the  coasting  trade  entered 
the  ports  of  the  Eepublic.  In  1901  the  merchant  shipping  of  tie  Kepublic 
comprised  101  steamers  of  38,770  tons  net,  and  151  sailing  vessels  of  38,071 
tons  net. 


Internal  Conunnnications. 

The  length  of  railway  open  for  traffic  in  1901  was  10,800  miles,  which 
connect  the  principiU  cities  of  the  Republic  with  the  capital.  In  1901 
the  capita]  was  541,575,623  dolUrs  gold;  gross  receipts  45,405,528 
dollars  gold,  expenses  23,902,605  dollars  gold.  In  1901  the  nnmber  of 
passengers  carried  was  20,105,222  ;  and  the  weight  of  goods,  14,501,775  tons. 
There  were  in  1901  276  miles  of  tramway  in  Buenos  Ayres,  the  number  of 
their  passengers  having  been  122,764,588.*  Five  tramways  are  horse  and  four 
electnc. 

In  1901  there  were  in  the  Republic  28,107  miles  of  telegraph  lines 
with  58,656  miles  of  wire.  The  national  lines  had  a  length  of  12,801 
miles;  provincial  lines,  8,151  miles;  the  railway  telegraph  lines,  10,182 
miles  ;  private  lines,  2,523  miles.  In  June,  1900,  there  were  1,544  telegraph 
offices  within  the  Republic,  including  441  which  belonged  to  the  nation.  In 
1897  the  messages  sent  by  telegraph  numbered  5,296,184. 

The  correspondence  which  passed  through  the  Post  Office  in  1900  con- 
sisted of  284,588,475  letters  and  other  packets.  There  are  1,955  offices  (post 
and  telegraph).  The  receipts  in  1900  from  the  postal  service  were  8,153,962 
pesos,  and  the  expenditure  including  the  telegraph  service,  6,127,880  pesos. 
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Honey  and  Credit. 

By  law  of  October  16,  1891|  the  old  National  Bank  was  placed  in  liquida- 
tion, and  a  new  bank,  called  'Banco  de  la  Nacion  Argentina,'  with  a  capital 
of  fifty  million  dollars  was  opened  on  December  1,  1891.  The  capital  was 
providfed  by  the  Caia  de  Conversion  and  the  bank  has  no  authority  to  lend 
money  except  to  the  National  Government,  the  loans  to  which  must  not 
exceed  6,000,000  dollars.  The  notes  of  the  bank  are  accepted  at  all  public 
offices.  There  are  many  commercial  and  agricultural  banks  within  the 
Republic,  the  more  important  being  the  London  and  River  Plate  Bank  with 
a  paid  up  capital  of  900,000Z.  and  reserve  fand  of  1,000,000Z.;  the  London 
and  Brazilian  Bank,  capital  760,000Z.,  reserve  fund  600,000/.;  the  British 
Bank  of  South  America,  capital  600, 000/.,  reserve  fund  340,000Z. ;  the  Bank 
of  Taracapa  and  Argentina,  capital  760,000/.,  reserve  fund  160,000/.;  the 
Aleroan  Trans- Atlantico  (Deutsch  Ueberseeische  Bank),  capital  640,000/., 
reserve  fund  84,000/.;  the  Banco  del  Comercio,  capital  6,000,000  dollars, 
reserve  fund  866,987  dollars  ;  the  Banco  Popular  Argentino,  and  the  Banco 
£8pa&ol  del  Rio  de  la  Plata. 

The  total  coinage  of  the  Argentine  mint  to  the  end  of  1897  was  to  the 
nominal  amount  of :  gold,  31,716,646  pesos ;  silver,  2,806,840  pesos  ;  copper, 
82,704  pesos  ;  nickel,  2,748,376  pesos. 

The  paper  currency  on  December  31,  1900,  amounted  to  291,004,269 
pesos.  In  1899  a  conversion  law  was  approved  by  Congress  fixing  the  value 
of  the  paper  dollar  at  44  cents  gold. 

Honey,  Weights,  and  Heasnres. 

The  silver  Fezo  fuerU^  or  dollar  of  100  eentavos  is  of  the  value  of  4$,  at 
par. 

The  6-doIlar  gold  piece  weighs  8*0646  grammes  '900  fine  and  therefore 
contains  7*26806  grammes  of  fine  gold. 

The  silver  dollar  (like  the  French  6-franc  piece)  weighs  26  grammes  '900 
fine  and  thus  contains  22*6  grammes  of  fine  silver.  There  are  60,  20,  and 
10-centavo  silver  coins,  and  both  nickel  and  copper  fractional  money. 

Professedly  the  standard  of  value  is  gold.  The  money  in  circulation  is 
chiefly  paper.  The  i)aper  dollar,  being  convertible  at  '44  gold  dollar,  is 
worth  U.  9^s(L 

The  Quintal =  101 '40  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

,,     Arroba =     26*86    ,,  ,, 

,,     Fanega =      li  imperial  bushel. 

Since  January  1,  1887,  the  use  of  the  French  metric  system  is  compulsory. 

Diplomatic  Bepresentatives. 

1.    Of  thb  Arosntine  Rspublio  in  Great  Britain. 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  —  Florencio  L. 
Dominguez. 

First  Secretary, — V.  J.  Domingnex  ;  Second  Secretary, — L,  H.  Dominguez. 
Conaul'Oeneral  in  LomUni, — S.  G.  Unburn. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Aberdeen,  Belfast,  Birmingham, 
Cardiff,  Dublin,  Dundee,  Edinburgh,  Falmouth,  Glasgow  (C.G.),  Hull, 
Liverpool,    Manchester,  Newcastle,  Kewx>ort,  Nottingham,  Southampton. 
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2.    Of  Great  Britain  in  the  Argentine  Repttblio. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — W.  H.  D.  Haggspd. 
Secretary.— 'f.  D.  Harford. 
Consul.— A.  C.  Rom,  C.B. 

There  is  a  CodbuI  at  Roeario  ;  Y ice-Oonsnls  at  Buenos  Aires,  Bahia  Blanca, 
Conoordia»  C!ordoba,  La  Plata,  Parana,  San  Nicolas,  and  Santa  F^ 


Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Eeference  ooBceming  the 
Argentine  Republic. 

1.  Official  Publioations. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Gonntriee  end 
British  Poeaeselons.    Imp.  4.    London. 

Ancentine-ChillAn  Boundary  :  Report  presented  to  the  British  Arbitration  IVibmnal  on 
behalf  of  the  Argentine  Qovemment.    5  voln.    London,  1900. 

Boletin  mensual  de  estadistica  municipal  de  la  ciudad  de  Buenos  Aires. 

Boletin  de  Agrionltora  y  Qanaderia.    Buenos  Aires. 

Segundo  Censo  de  la  Republica  Araentina,  Mayo  10  de  1805.  2  toIs.  Beenos  Aires. 
180g. 

Dates  trimestrales  del  oomerdo  exterior  de  la  Repiliblica  Argentina.    Buenos  Aires. 

Bstadistica  general  del  oomerdo  exterior  de  la  Bepdblica  Argentina.  Annual..  Buenos 
Aires. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.    Annual  Beriee.    London. 

Handbook  of  the  Argentine  RepnbUe,  Bulletin  No.  «7  of  the  Bureau  of  the  American 
Republics.    WashUkgton,  1802. 

Hteiene  Pnblica,  Analea  de.    Monthly.    Buenos  Aires. 

Iniorme  presentado  4  la  Ofldna  de  Bstadlstica  de  Buenos  Aires.  Aanvai.  Beenos  Aires 

Informes  del  Delegsdo  Argentina    2  vols.    Paris,  1800. 

Infbrme  sobre  el  estado  de  Ta  edeoaeion  oomun,  durante  el  Afte  de  1801.  By  Dr.  Benjamin 
Zorrilla.    Buenos  Aires,  180S. 

Informe  sobre  deuda  pt&blica,  baneos,  Ac.  por  P.  Agote.    Alio  vVL    Buenos  Aires,  1896. 

Institute  Geograflco  Argentine,  Boletin  del.    Buenos  Aires. 

L'Agrieulture  I'Blevage,  I'lndustrie,  et  le  Commerce  dans  la  Province  de  Buenos  Aires 
In  1805.    Buenos  Aires,  1807. 

Ligeros  apuntes  sobre  el  dime  de  la  Reptiblica  Argentina,  por  el  Director  de  la  oflcina 
roeteorol6gicaQualterio  O.  Davis.    Buenos  Aires,  18S0. 

Map  of  the  Argentine  Republic    With  a  short  description  of  the  country.    PnUished  by 
the  Argentine  Government  Information  Office 
Museo  de  La  Plata.    Anales  and  Revlsia. 

Annual  Reports  (Memories)  presented  to  Congress  by  the  various  Ministers  of  State. 
.  Buenos  Aires. 

Reglstro  estadistico  de  la  Provinda  de  Buenos  Aires.    FoL    Buenos  Aires,  1808. 

Sodedad  Rural  Argentina.    Anales. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Ak4rt  (C.E.).  Argentine,  Patagonian  and  Chilian  Sketches.    8.    London,  1803. 

Argentine  Tear  Book.    Buenos  Aires  and  London. 

Awriffnae  (Remain  d'X  Am^rique  du  Sud.  Trois  ans  chex  les  Argentine.  4.  Paris, 
1800. 

BaU$  (H.  W.),  South  America.    London,  1882. 

Campbell  (W.  O.),  Through  Patagonia.    London,  1001. 

CorlM^al  (Lino  D.),  La  Patagonia.    4  vols.    Turin,  1800.    [In  progress.] 

Clsneroi  (G.  B.)and  Garda(R.  E.),  Geografla  Comerdal  do  la  America  del  Sur.  Lima, 
1807. 

OhUd  (TheodoreX  The  Spanish  American  Republics.    London,  1801. 

Craw/ord(A.\  Across  the  Pampas  and  the  Andes.    London,  1884. 

D znver$  (Emento),  Electrical  Baterprise  in  Argentina.    Buenos  Aires,  1000. 

Diareauep  (Em  lie),  Buenos  Aires,  la  Pampa  et  la  Patagonie.    Paris,  1878. 

Dodd*  (J.),  Records  of  the  Scottish  Settlers  on  the  River  Plate.    Buenos  Aires,  1807. 

Domimgufs  (L.  L-X  Historia  Argentina.    4th  edit.    Buenos  Aires,  1870. 

Head  (F.  B.X  Rough  Notes  taken  during  snmetrapid  Journeys  across  the  Psmpas  and 
amf>ng  the  Andes.    8i^.  ed.    London,  1828.  r^^^^T^ 
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HiUUon  (W.  EL\  Idle  Dayi  in  PatMonUu    London. 

Kemme  (A.  H.),  Central  and  South  America.  In  Stanford's  Compendium  of  Geography 
and  Travel.    New  issue.    Iiondon,  1901. 

KUt  (C.  L.),  Bstudios  sobre  Produoclon,  Ac,  de  la  Republica  Argentina.  2  vols. 
Buenos  Aires,  1900. 

Kdnig  (A.),  A  traves  de  la  Republica  Argentina.    Santiago,  1890. 

MmrHneM  (Alberto  B.),  Bl  Presupuesto  Naoional,  Buenos  Aires,  1890.~lCanua  de 
Vi^fero.    Buenos  Aires.  1900. 

M^ifUnt  P.X  Stld-Amerika  unter  besonderer  Bertlolcsichttgnng  Argentlniens.  Berlin, 
1899 

Mien  (JohnX  Travels  in  Chile  and  La  Plata.    2  vols.    London,  1820. 

MUri  (Bartolom^X  Historia  de  San  Martin.    4  vols.    8.    Paris  and  Buenos  Aires,  1890. 

Mitri  (B.X  The  Emancipation  of  South  America.  A  Condensed  Translation,  by  W. 
PiUing  of  The  Histonr  of  San  Martin.    London,  1898. 

Moreno  (F.  P.),  Bxplorations  in  Patagonia.  In  Oeogropkieal  Jovmal  for  September 
and  October.  1899.    (Vol.  ziv.    Nos.  8  and  4.)    London,  1899. 

Mulkall  (M.  O.  and  B.  T.),  Handbook  of  the  River  Plate.    London,  1898. 

MnthdU  (Mrs.  M.  G.),  Between  the  Amason  and  the  Andes.    London,  1884. 

Page  (T.  L.),  La  Plata  the  Argentine  Confederation,  and-Paragnay.  New  edition.  New 
Torlt,  1878. 

Parieh  (Sir  Woodbine),  Buenos  Aires  and  the  Provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  2nd  ed. 
London,  1852. 

Pa»  Boldan  (Mariano  Felipe),  Geografla  Argentina.    Buenos  Aires,  1886. 

PriekmrdCB.  H.X  Through  the  Heart  of  Patasonia.    London,  1902. 

Quevedo(S.  A.  L.X  Various  Ethnological  and  Topographical  Works.  Buenos  Aires, 
1898  and  1^. 

Report  of  the  Council  of  the  (>>rporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders.  Appendix  for  1898, 
London,  1899. 

Review  of  the  River  Plate.    Weekly.    Buenos  Air«s. 

Bmmbold  (Sir  H.),  The  Great  SUver  River.    London,  1888. 

SdUUae  (Adolfo),  Rosas  y  su  Bpoca.    2nd  ed.    5  vols.    8.    Buenos  Ahres,  1892. 

Sarmiento  (Domingo  FaustinoX  Life  in  the  Aigentine  Republio  in  the  Days  of  the 
Tyrants.    Translated  by  Mrs.  H.  Mann.    8.    London,  1808. 

Twmer  CT,  A.),  Argentina  and  the  Argentines.    London,  1892. 

FoMte  (Comte  de),  Voyage  en  Patagonie.    Paris,  1900. 

rineent  (F,X  Round  andAbout  South  America.    New  Tork,  1 800. 

Wiener  (C),  La  Republique  Ai^gentine.    Paris,  1899. 
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AUSTMA-HUNQARY. 

(Obstbbrbiohisch-Ungabisohs  Monabchib.) 
Reigning  Sovereign. 

Franz  Josef  I.  (Ferencz  Jdzsef  ^),  Emperor  of  Austria,  and 
King  of  Hungary ;  bom  August  18,  1830 ;  the  son  of  Archduke 
Franz  Elarl,  second  son  of  the  late  Emperor  Franz  I.  of  Austria, 
and  of  Archduchess  Sophie,  Princess  of  Bavaria.  Proclaimed 
Emperor  of  Austria  after  the  abdication  of  his  uncle,  Ferdinand 
I.  (in  Hungary,  V.),  and  the  renunciation  of  the  crown  by  his 
father,  December  2,  1848 ;  crowned  King  of  Hungary,  and 
took  the  oath  on  the  Hungarian  Constitution,  June  8,  1867. 
Married  April  24, 1854,  to  the  late  Empress  ElxBaheih  (Erzs^bet), 
bom  December  24,  1837,  the  daughter  of  Duke  Maximilian  of 
Bavaria ;  died  at  (Weva,  September  10,  1898. 

ffeir-Prestimp^ive. — ^Archduke  Franz  (Ferencz)  Ferdirumd, 
son  of  the  late  Archduke  Karl  Ludwig  and  Princess  Annun- 
ciata,  daughter  of  the  late  King  Ferdinando  II.  of  Naples; 
married  July  1,  1900,  to  the  Countess  Sophia  Chotek,  having 
duly  renounced  the  right  of  his  future  children  to  succeed  to 
the  thrones  of  Austria  and  Huugary. 

Children  of  the  Emperor-King, 

I.  Archduchess  Gisela  {Gizella),  born  July  12, 1856  ;  married 
April  20,  1873,  to  Prince  Leopold,  second  son  of  Prince  Luitpold 
of  Bavaria,  bom  February  9,  1846. 

n.  Archduchess  Jforta  Valeria,  born  April  22, 1868 ;  married 
July  31,  1890,  to  Franz  Salvator,  Archduke  of  Austria-Tuscany. 
Grandchild  qfthe  Emperor-King, 

Archduchess  Elieabeth  (Erzs^bet),  bom  September  2,  1883, 
only  child  of  the  late  Archduke  Budoff,  Crown  Prince,  and  Prin- 
cess Stephanie,  second  daughter  of  King  Leopold  II.  of  Belgium ; 
married  January  23,  1902,  to  Prince  Otto  zu  Windischgratz. 
Brother  of  the  Emperor-King, 

Archduke    Ludvng  (Lajos)  Victor,  Feldzeugmeister  in    the 
imperial  and  royal  army ;  bom  May  15,  1842. 
Children  qf  the  Emperor-Kingi's  kUe  Brother,  the  Archduke 
Karl  Ludwig. 

I.  Franz  (Ferencz)  Ferdinand,  bom  December  18,  1863  (see 
above).  11.  Otto,  born  April  21,  1865  ;  married  October  2,  1886, 
to  Princess  Maria  Josepha,  bom  May  31,  1867,  the  daughter 
of  King  Georg  of  Saxony;  offspring,  Karl,  bom  August  17, 
1887  ;  Maximilian,  bom  April  13,  1895.     III.  Ferdinand  Karl 

1  The  Hongarian  fonnf  of  nftines  are  ineerted  Jn  i^^^^^^^QqIc 
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Ludwig,  born  December  27, 1868.  lY.  Maria  Annunciata,  bom 
July  31,  1876;  installed  abbess  at  Prague,  October  19,  1895. 
V.  Elisabeth,  bom  July  7,  1878. 

The  imperial  and  royal  fomily  descends  fh)m  Rudolf  von  Habsburff,  a 
Qennan  connt,  bom  1218,  who  was  elected  Einperor  of  Germany  in  1278.  The 
male  line  died  out  in  1740  with  Emperor  Karl  YI.,  whose  only  daughter*. 
Maria  Theresa,  gave  her  hand  (1736)  to  Duke  Franz  of  Lorraine  and  To^ny, 
afterwards  Kaiser  Franz  I.  of  Germany,  of  the  House  of  Lorraine,  who 
thereby  became  the  founder  of  the  new  line  of  Habsbui^-Lorraine.  Maria 
Theresa  was  succeeded,  in  1780,  by  her  son  Joseph  II.,  who,  dying  in 
1790,  left  the  crown  to  his  brother  Leopold  II.,  at  whose  death,  in  1792,  his 
son  Franz  I.  ascended  the  throne,  who  reigned  till  1835,  and,  having  been 
married  four  times,  left  a  large  f&mily,  the  members  of  which  and  their 
descendants  form  the  present  Imperial  House.  Franz*  was  the  first  sovereign 
who  assumed  the  tide  of  Emperor,  or  '  Kaiser,'  of  Austria,  after  having  been 
compelled  by  Napoleon  to  renounce  the  imperial  crown  of  Germany,  ft>r  more 
than  five  centuries  in  the  Habsburg  family.  The  assumption  of  itte  title  of 
Emperor  of  Austria  took  place  on  August  1,  1804.  Franz  I.  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.  (Y.  as  King  of  Hungary),  on  whose 
abdication,  Dec  2,  1848,  the  crown  fell  to  his  nephew,  the  present  Emperor- 
King  Fianz  Josef  I. 

The  present  Emperor-King  has  a  civil  list  of  18, 600,000  crowns :  one  moiety 
of  this  sum,  9,300,000  crowns,  is  paid  to  him  as  Emperor  of  Austria,  out  of 
the  revenues  of  Austria,  and  the  other  moiety  as  King  of  Himgary,  out  of  the 
revenues  of  Hungary. 

The  following  is  a  list  (for  the  first  centuries  not  complete)  of  the  sove- 
reigns of  Austria  (Dukes  and  Archdukes  of  Austria,  from  1526  also  Kings  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia,  from  1804  Emperors  of  Austria),  from  the  date  ofthe 
feoflfment  of  Dukes  Albert  I.  and  his  brother  Rudolf  II.  with  the  Duchy 
of  Austria  by  his  &ther.  Emperor  of  Germany,  Sodolf  of  Habebuifp,  founder 
of  the  dynas^ : — 

Souse  qf  Habsburg, 

Maximilian  II.  .  .  .  1564 
Eudolf  V.  (Rudolf  II.  of  Ger- 
many) .  .  .  ■  .  1676 
Mathias  ....  1611 
Ferdinand  II.  .  .  ,  I619 
Ferdinand  IIL     .         .        .1637 

Leopold  1 1657 

Joseph  1 1706 

Kari  II.  (VI.  of  Germany,  III. 

of  Hungary)     .        .        .  1711 

*Maria  Theresa      .  1740 

Howe  tf  Eabsburg-Lorraine, 

Joseph  II X780 

Leopold  II 1790 

Fianz  I.  (Frane  IL  of  Ger- 
many)      ....     1792 
♦Ferdinand  1.  (V.  of  Hungary)  1836 
•FmnzJosefl.       .  .     1843 

All  except  those  marked  with  im  asterisk  likewise  filled  the  tiirone  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire. 
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1282 

•Rudolf  II 

1282 

•Rudolf  III 

1298 

Friedrioh  (IIL  of  Germany) . 

1307 

•Leopold  I 

1314 

•Albrechtll.         .        . 

1814 

♦Rudolf  IV 

1858 

•Albrechtin.        . 

1366 

♦AlbrechtlV. 

1395 

Albrecht  V.  (Albert  II.  of  Ger- 

many, King  of  Hungary  and 

of  Bohemia) 

1404 

♦Ladislaus  (King  of  Hungary 

and  of  Bohemia) 

1489 

Friedrick  V.  (Friedrich  IV. 

of  Germany)     . 
MaximUianL       . 

1467 

1493 

Karl  I.  (Kari  V.  of  Germany) 

1519 

Ferdinand  I. 

1520 

POLITICAL  RELATIONS  399 

Political  Kelatioiui  between  Auitria  and  Hnngary. 

Austria  and  Hungary  or,  as  in  international  relations  they 
are  officially  called,  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy,  consists  of 
two  States,  the  Austrian  Empire  and  the  Hungarian  Kingdom. 
The  relation  between  the  two  States  in  its  present  form  was  fully 
regulated  by  the  so-called  Compromise  (Ausgleich,  Kiegyez^s) 
of  1867.  According  to  this  agreement  the  two  States  are  per- 
fectly independent  of  each  other,  possessing  each  its  own  consti- 
tution, its  legislative  power  and  its  executive  departments  for 
most  branches  of  State  affairs.  There  is,  however,  a  dose  political 
connection  between  them  through  the  identity  of  the  Sovereign 
and  Uie  community  of  certain  departments  of  State  affairs. 

The  common  head  of  the  monarchy  is  the  Emperor  (Kaiser) 
of  Austria  and  Apostolic  King  (Apostoli  Kir&ly)  of  Hungary. 
The  crown  is  heredit^ury  in  the  Habsburg^Lorraine  dynasty, 
pasting  by  right  of  primogeniture  and  lineal  suocession  to 
males  and  (on  failure  of  males)  to  females  (the  so-called 
''  suocessio  mixta "),  The  monarch  must  be  a  member  of  the 
Boman  Oatholic  Church.  He  is  styled  *  His  Imperial  and 
Apostolic  Boyal  Majesty,'  being  '  Emperor  of  Ausiaia,  King  of 
Bohemia,  dec.,  and  Apostolic  King  of  Hungary.' 

Affairs  common  to  the  two  States  are :— (1)  Foreign  affairs ; 
(2)  military  and  naval  affairs,  and  (3)  fbiance  relating  to  common 
affairs.  The  two  States  administer  these  matters  by  common 
institutions  and  common  ministries.  The  conduct  of  all  diplo- 
matic affairs  and  the  diplomatic  representation  of  the  two  States 
abroad  are  common  to  both.  The  greater  part  of  the  armed 
force  and  the  entire  navy  are  common,  but  the  Austrian 
Landwehr  and  Austrian  Levy-in -mass  and  the  Hungarian 
Honveds^g  and  the  Hungarian  Levy-in-mass,  although  standing 
in  organic  connection  wi^  the  common  army,  are  special  institu- 
tions administered  by  a  particular  ministry  of  each  State.  The 
financial  business  is  in  so  far  common,  as  the  costs  and  expenses 
are  common,  which  are  applied  for  the  common  institutions  and 
their  conduct;  but  each  State  provides  separately  for  the 
assessment,  collection,  and  transmission  of  its  contribution. 

Legislative  power  relating  to  common  affairs  is  exercised  by 
the  Parliaments  of  both  States,  but  the  voting  of  money  to  be 
applied  to  common  purposes,  and  the  control  of  the  official  action 
of  the  common  ministries,  belong  to  the  so-called  Delegations. 
Of  these  there  are  two,  each  consisting  of  60  members, 
of  whcmi  20  are  chosen  from  each  of  the  Upper  Houses  (the 
Austrian    Herrenhaus  and  the   Hungarian  Fclrendihdz)^    and 
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40  from  each  of  the  Lower  Houses  (the  Austrian  Abgeord- 
netenhaus  and  the  Hungarian  K^pviselohiz).  The  mem- 
bers are  appointed  for  one  year.  The  Delegations  are  sum- 
moned annually  by  the  Emperor  and  King,  alternately  at  Vienna 
and  Budapest.  They  deliberate  independently  of  each  other, 
their  decisions  being  communicated  reciprocally  in  writing ;  and 
if,  after  three  such  interchanges,  they  do  not  agree,  then  all 
the  delegates  (or  an  equal  number  of  members  from  each  Dele- 
gation) meet  together,  and,  without  discussion,  settle  the  matter 
by  vote. 

Besides  the  political  connection  between  Austria  and  Hungary, 
which  is  of  a  permanent  character,  there  is  a  commercial  union 
which  is  not  permanent,  but  renewable  at  intervals  of  ten  years. 
Under  this  arrangement  the  two  States  form  practically  one 
customs  and  commercial  territory  with  the  same  coinage,  weights 
and  measures,  a  joint  bank  of.  issue  and  the  same  commercial 
(consular)  representation  abroad,  while  the  monopolies  and  taxes 
connected  with  industrial  production  (salt,  tobacco,  spirits,  beer, 
sugar  and  mineral  oil)  are  administered  on  identical  principles 
in  both  countries.  This  customs  and  commercial  union,  begun 
in  1867,  was  renewed  in  1878  and  1887.  Since  1897  no 
formal  agreement  has  been  attained  ;  in  fact,  however,  the  com- 
mercial union  has  been  kept  in  vigour  (maintained  also  legally 
by  Hungary,  by  Law  XXX.,  1899),  on  the  condition  of  reciprocity. 
A  complete  understanding  having  been  reached  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  two  States,  on  December  31,  1902,  the  legal 
renewal  of  the  Customs  and  Commercial  Union  actually  wants 
only  the  approval  of  the  two  Legislatures. 

The  three  ministries  or  executive  departments  for  common 
affairs  are : — 

1.  The  Common  MiniBtry  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  of  the  Imperial  and 
Royal  House. — Count  Agenor  Maria  Adam  Ooliiehowski,  Privy  Councillor; 
bom  March  25,  1849.      Appointed  May  16,  1895. 

2.  The  Common  Ministry  of  War. — General  Heinrich  Ritter  von  PUreich, 
bom  July  10,  1841,  Minister  of  War  for  the  Whole  Monarchy.  Appointed 
December  18,  1902. 

8.  The  Common  Ministry  of  Finance. — BeniAvain  Kdllay  de  Nagy-KdM, 
Privy  Councillor,  bom  December  22,  1889.  Appointed  Minister  of  Finance 
for  the  Whole  Monarchy  June  4,  1882. 

To  these  departments  must  be  added  : — 

The  Common  Court  of  Public  Accounts.  — Dr.  Ernst  Edler  von  Plentr,  Privy 
Coimcillor,  bom  October  18,  1841.     Appointed  July  10,  1895. 

The  Ministers  are  responsible  for  the  discharge  of  their  official  functions 
to  ^e  Delegations. 
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Common  Finance. 

The  cost  of  the  administration  of  common  affairs  is  borne  by 
both  States  in  a  proportion  agreed  on  by  the  Beichsrath  and 
Parliament  (Orsz&ggyiil^s),  and  sanctioned  by  the  Emperor  and 
King.  The  agreement,  which  requires  to  be  renewed  every  ten 
years,  expired  in  1897  without  a  fresh  understanding  having  been 
reached.  According  to  the  compromise  framed  by  the  joint  com- 
mission in  November  1899,  the  net  proceeds  of  the  common 
customs  should  bo  applied  to  the  common  ezpeuditure,  and  from 
the  remainder  Hungary  should  pay  as  its  qtu>ta  34*4  per  cent, 
and  Austria  65*6  per  cent.  The  question,  however,  was  not  settled 
by  the  two  parliaments^  but  was  submitted  for  temporary 
solution  to  the  Monarch,  who  decided,  December  30,  1899,  June 
27,  1900,  June  22,  1901,  and  June  26,  1902,  that  until  the  end 
of  June,  1903,  the  quota  should  be  33^  per  cent.,  or,  including 
the  so -called  praectpuumf  34*4  per  cent,  as  recommended  by  the 
joint  commission. 

The  following  table  shows  the  expenditure,  and  the  sources 
from  which  the  revenue  was  obtained,  in  thousands  of  crowns 
(24  crowns  =  1/.),  for  the  years  indicated,  according  to  the  final 
accounts  up  to  1900,  and  the  sanctioned  estimates  of  the 
delegations  for  1901  and  1902  :— 


- 

1890 

1895 

1897 
842,570 

]898         1899 

1900    j    1901 

1902 

Bzp«nditare 

281,820 

807,018 

867,81     860,174 

848,164    864,886 

866.182 

Kerenne  from  cus- 

1 

1 

toms  . 

88,054 

107,422 

124,584 

142,29     116,988 

181,048 

125,039 

111,970 

Proportioiua    oon- 

taibution  of  both 

I     parts  of  the  mon- 

ttchy:— 

1 

Ckmtribation  of 

1 

Austria 

1 186,864  1  186,922  149,572 

154,702  166,826 

142,428 

166,979 

166,107 

Hungary    . 

62,412  1    62,674  i  68,464 

70,812     76,860  1    74,6'8 

82,818 

87,106 

The    budget    estimates    for    the    'common 
monarchy*  were  as  follows  for  the  year  1903  : — 


affairs   of   the 


Sourees  of  Revenue 
Foreign  Affairs    . 
War  and  Marine . 
Finance,  kc. 
Board  of  Control 

Total 


Crowns  j  Sources  of  Revenue                   Crowns 

487,000  Customs      .         .        .112,848,689 

6,790,814  I  Matricular   contribu- 

106,762  1  tions        .        .         .  261,012,683 

888  i  

6,886,464  '  Totel       ^873,866,872 
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Branches  of  Net  Expend! tare           ! 

Ordinary 

Extraordinary 
Crowns 

Total 

Crowns 

Crowns 

Ministry  of  Foreign  AflTaire 

10,679,675          197,296 

10,876,870 

Ministry  of  War  {^y^-        ' 

281,866,619     19,824,406 

301,681,025 

34,828,940     14,111,880 

48,940,820 

Ministry  of  Finance    . 

4,232,277 

— 

4,232,277 

Board  of  Control 

821,380 

— 

321,380 

Extraordinary    military    expen- 

diture in  Bosnia 

Total       . 

— 

7,814,000 

7,814,000 

331,918,791 

41,947,681 

373,866,372 

For  the  administration  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  for  1 903 
the  revenue  is  estimated  at  45,849,303  crowns,  and  expenditure 
46,123,801  crowns. 

By  law  of  December  24,  1867,  no  loans  are  contracted  jointly 
by  Austria  and  Hungary.  The  only  common  debt  of  Austria 
and  Hungary  is  that  of  the  *  State-notes,'  guaranteed  by  Austria 
and  Hungary.  The  circulation  of  these  notes  amounted,  January 
1,  1902,  to  35,873,740  crowns.  (But  see  under  Austria, 
Finance.) 

Defence. 
I.  Frontier. 

Austria-Hungary  lies  in  the  heart  of  Europe.  The  total 
length  of  frontier  is  5,396  miles.  In  the  S.  the  frontier  line 
towards  the  Adriatic  Sea  is  1,050  miles.  The  land  frontier 
is  formed  in  the  W.  by  Bavaria,  the  canton  of  St.  Gallon, 
lichtenstein,  the  Canton  Graubiinden,  and  Italy ;  in  the  S.  by 
Italy,  Montenegro,  Herzegovina  and  Bosnia,  Servia,.  and 
Roumania;  in  the  E.  by  Koumania;  in  the  N.E.  and  N.  by 
Russia;  in  the  N.  by  Prussia,  and  in  the  N.W,  by  Saxony. 
Natural  frontiers  are  the  Fichtel  Mountains,  the  Bohmerwald, 
the  Inn,  and  the  Salzach  towards  Bavaria ;  the  Saale,  the  Alps, 
and  the  Rhine  towards  St.  Gall ;  the  High  Alps  towards 
Graubiinden  and  Italy  ;  the  Lago  di  G^da  and  Camic  Alps  also 
towards  Italy;  towards  Herzegovina  and  Bosnia,  the  Dinaric 
Alps,  the  Unna  and  Save ;  towards  Servia,  Save  and  Danube  ; 
towards  Roumania,  the  South-East,  and  East  Carpathians; 
towards  Russia,  the  Dniester  and  Vistula;  towards  Prussia, 
the  Riesen  and  Iser  Gebirge ;  towards  Saxony,  the  Erz-€rebirge. 

The  following  are  the  chief  territorial  defences : — In  Galicia  : 
Cracow,  fortified  and  entrenched  camp  at  Przemysl.  Hungary  : 
on  the  left  of  the  Tisza  Gyulaf eh^rv^,  Arad,  and  Temesv^ ;  on 
the  Danube,  Kom^om,  Peterv4rad,  and  Orsova.  Croatia:  on 
the  Drave,  Esz^k ;  Brod  and  Gradiska,  on  the  r^^^^Lt^e  Save ; 
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Kdrolyviros  (Karlovac),  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kulpa.  In 
Dalmatia  are  the  coast  fortifications  of  Zara,  Bagusa,  Cattaro, 
Sebenico,  and  Castelnuovo ;  in  Istria,  Pola,  fortified  naval 
harbour,  the  chief  fortified  place  being  Triest.  The 
Alpine  frontiers  in  Tyrol  have  numerous  defences  on  all  the 
routes,  and  also  between  Tyrol  and  the  Adriatic.  In  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  are  numerous  old  fortifications.  The  Austrian 
capital,  Vienna,  and  the  Hungarian  capital,  Budapest,  are  un- 
defended. Pola,  the  chief  naval  port,  is  strongly  fortified,  both 
towards  sea  and  land,  and  has  been  recently  enlarged,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  accommodate  the  entire  fleet.  The  arsenal  of  the  imperial 
navy  is  also  in  Pola ;  Trieste  is  the  great  storehouse,  and  there 
is  also  an  arsenal  of  the  imperial  navy. 

II.  Army. 

The  system  of  defence  is,  in  Austria  and  Hungary  alike, 
founded  on  the  principle  of  universal  military  service  (Austr. 
Statute  11  Ap.  1889,  and  Hung.  art.  VT.  1889).  The  armed  force 
is  organised  into  the  common  Army,  Navy,  the  special  armies 
(i.6.  the  Austrian  Landwehr  and  the  Hungarian  Honv^ds^g),  and 
the  Levy-in-mass  (or  Landsturm,  N^pfolkel^s)  of  each  State. 
The  army  common  and  special  armies  have  also  each,  as  an 
essential  part,  an  Ersatz-  (or  supplementary)  Beserve  (P6t- 
tartaUk).  Military  service  begins  at  the  age  of  21,  but 
for  the  Levy-in-mass,  at  19.  The  duty  of  service  continues: — 
(1)  In  the  common  army  :  Three  years  in  the  line  and  7  years 
in  the  reserve ;  10  years  for  those  enrolled  at  once  in  the  supple- 
mentary Beserve.  (2)  In  the  navy  :  Four  years  in  the  marines,  6 
years  in  the  reserve,  and  3  years  in  the  Seewehr.  (3)  In  the 
Austrian  Landwehr  and  Hungarian  Honv^ds^g,  respectively,  in 
their  supplementary  Beserves  :  Two  years  for  those  who  have  been 
transferred  to  the  Landwehr  or  to  the  Honv6ds6g  from  the  com- 
mon army,  and  1 2  years  for  those  at  once  enrolled.  Then  follow 
10  years  in  the  Levy-in-mass.  The  marines  and  the  Seewehr 
can  (apart  from  periodical  drill)  only  be  called  out  by  command 
of  the  Emperor-King. 

The  common  army  consists  of  15  army  corps,  most  of  which  are  organised  in 
2  divisions  of  infantry  of  2  brigades  ;  1  bn^do  of  cavalry  and  1  brigade  of 
artillery  with  a  train  section.  There  are,  m  all,  81  divisions  of  infantry 
troops,  comprising  66  brigades  of  infantry  and  8  mountain  brigades  ;  5  divisions 
of  cavalry  troops,  18  brigades  of  cavalry,  and  14  brigades  of  artillery.  Chas- 
senrs  and  pioneers  are  attached  to  the  infantry  as  required. 

The  Landwehr  and  the  Honv^ds^g  are  special  national  institutions.  In 
peace  they  are  called  out  only  for  instruction  and  drill.  The  command  of  the 
Emperor-Aing  is  required  for  their  mobilisation.  From  the  supplementary 
Reserve  men  are  dratted  into  the  army  and  Landwehr  or  Honv^dslg  in  time 
of  war.    It  includes  many  who  are  exempt  from  other  compulsory  service.    Only 
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one  year's  service  in  the  oommon  army  or  in  the  special  armies  is  required 
of  those  who  have  reached  a  certain  standard  in  certain  schools.  The 
Levy-in-Mass  is  organised  b^r  statutes  of  6  June,  1886,  and  Hung,  art  zx. 
1886.  All  citizens  from  the  beginning  of  their  19th  to  the  end  of  their  42nd  year, 
who  are  not  enrolled  in  the  common  army,  navy,  supplementary  Reserve,  or 
special  armies,  belone  to  the  Levy-in-Mass,  as  well  as  those  transferred  from  the 
special  armies.  The  Levy-in-Mass  may  be  used  for  fillins  up  gaps  in  the  common 
army  and  special  armies,  and  is  called  out  by  command  of  the  Emperor- King, 
and  can  be  ordered  beyond  its  own  territory  only  in  pursuance  of  a  statute  ; 
Tyrol  and  Yorarlberg  nave  in  this  respect  special  regulations.  With  certain 
modifications  the  Austrian  military  organisation  has  been  applied  to  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina. 

The  Austrian  Landwehr  consists  of  28  regiments  of  infantry  and  3  regi- 
ments of  IVrolean  sharpshooters ;  6  regiments  of  Uhlans ;  1  section  of  mounted 
rifles  in  Dalmatia,  and  2  s(|uadrons  of  rifles  in  Tyrol.  The  Hungarian 
Honv^ds^g  consists  of  28  regiments  of  infimtry  and  10  regiments  of  cavalry 
withgeneral  staff,  pioneer  and  other  troops. 

The  whole  monarchy  is  divided  into  108  recruiting  districts,  102 
corresponding  to  the  102  regiments  of  infantry,  three  districts  (Tyrol  and 
Yorarlberg)  for  the  Tyrolean  Chasseurs,  and  8  in  the  Adriatic  littoral  for 
the  marine.  There  are  besides  4  recruiting  districts  in  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina. 

The  yearly  contingent  of  recruits  for  the  common  army  amounts  to  108,100  ; 
from  Austria  59,211 ;  from  Hungary  48,899  ;  besides  these  is  a  yeariy  con- 
tingent, 22,500,  for  the  Landwehr  or  HonvMs^,  the  Austrian  landwehr 
contingent  being  10,000,  the  HonvMs^  12,500  (yearly)  (Wehigesetz,  Y^e- 
rdtorvinv)  BUI  of  Army  of  1889). 

The  following  table  shows  the  actual  strength  (officers,  men,  and  horses) 
of  the  Austro -Hungarian  army  on  peace  footing  according  to  the  estimates 
for  1903 :— 


Forl908 

Officers 

Men 

Total 

Hones 

Common  Army- 

Staff     .... 

3,067 

2,823 

5,890 

2 

Establishments 

2,437 

7,962 

10,899 

658 

Infantry 

10,419 

178,254 

188,673 

1,112 

Cavalry 

1,894 

45,984 

47,878 

40,762 

Artillery- 

Field 

1,910 

30,283 

32,193 

16,261 

Fortress    . 

422 

7,786 

8,208 

134 

Pioneers,  &c. 

584 

9,935 

10,519 

19 

Sanitary  troops    . 

79 

2,896 

2,975 

— 

Train   .... 

435 

3,471 

3,906 

2,024 

Austrian  Landwehr — 

Staff  k  Establishments 

566 

541 

1,107 

13 

Infantry 

2,716 

25.533 

28,249 

306 

Cavalry 

304 

2,584 

2,888 

1,836 

Hungarian  Honv^dseg— 

Staff  k  EsUblishmeuts 

761 

2,342 

3,103 

119 

Infantry 

2,239 

21,300 

23,539 

246 

Cavalry 

Total 

390 

4,231 

4,621 

8,271 

28,223 

345,925 

374,148 

66,758 
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On  war  footing  the  field  army  contains  980,000  men ;  the  Landwehr, 
600,000,  and  the  Landstarm,  1,000,000  ;  total,  2,580,000  men,  with  332,000 
horses  and  1,912  guns.    The  infantry  is  armed  with  the  Mannlicher  rifle. 


III.  Navy. 

The  Aostro-Hnngarian  navy  is  mainly  a  coast  defensive  force,  maintained 
in  a  state  of  high  efficiency,  and  including  a  flotilla  of  monitors  for  the 
Danube.  It  is  administered  by  the  Naval  Department  of  the  Ministry  of 
War.  The  new  ships  are  to  replace  others  growing  obsolete,  and  the  pro- 
gramme provides  for  a  fleet  of  15  armourdads  between  6,000  and  9,000  tons, 
7  second-class  cruisers  (4,000  to  7,000  tons),  7  third-class  cruisers  (1,500  to 
2,500  tons),  15  torpedo  gunboats,  and  90  various  torpedo  boats,  exdusive  of 
the  Danube  flotillas.  The  headquarters  of  the  fleet  are  at  Pola,  and  there  are 
other  establishments  upon  the  Dalmatian  coast.  The  Austro-Hungarian  fleet 
is  tikus  constituted  : — 


Ready 


Bailding 
or  projected 


Rate  II. 

Battleships    . 

III. 

,,             .        .        . 

III. 

Cruisers,  armoured 

IV. 

»»              f»        •        • 

IV. 
V. 

Old  Battleships       . 

»i           »»               •        • 

V. 

Cruisers. 

VI. 

,,.... 

VII. 

,,.... 

Torpedo  ffun-boats 
Torpedo  )oats  (effective) 

3 

1 

2 

— 

1 

4 

1 

1 

__ 

6 

1 



2 

— 

3 

— 

4 

— 

6 

— 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  ships  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
navy  in  similar  arrangement  to  that  adopted  for  tne  British  navy.  The  ships 
in  italics  are  coast  defence  vessels.  The  numbers  following  the  names  of  tne 
others  indicate  the  rates  to  which  they  have  been  assigned  in  the  foregoing 
table. 
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Name 

1 
J 

e 

is 

¥ 

Q 
7,100 

r 

Principal  Armament 

go 

o 

! 

m 

-a 

1 
SZ5 

Custora       .        .       5 

1872 

9 

810-in.,6  8A.in.,  2  2}-in.. 

4 

4,400 

140 

Eraheriog  Albrecht    6 

1872 

5,900 

9 

8  9fin.,  6  8l.in.,  2  2[ 

^in.. 

4 

8,600 

18-0 

Tegctthoff  .        .        5 

1878 

7,400 

14 

«ll-in.,  5  O-in.,  2  2|.in.. 

2 

8,000 

140 

Erzherzog  Rudolf       4 

1887 

6,900 

12 

812-in.,  6  4l-in.,  2  2[ 

-In.. 

4 

6,500 

16-0 

Erzherzogin'Stefanle  5 

1887 

5,100 

9 

212-ln.,  6  6-in.,  2  2i-in.. 

4 

8,000 

17-0 

Monarch      .       .     \ 

1895 

5,600 

10-6 

4   9-4-!n.,  6    5-9  Q.F. 

u 

14  47-mm.Q.F.     . 

4 

8,000 

170 

Wien  .,        .        .      r 

1895  5.600 

10-6 

Ditto       .... 

4 

8,000 

170 

Budapest     .       .     / 

1896 

5,600 

10-6 

Ditto 

4 

8.000 

170 

Habsburg    .              \ 

1900 

8,800 

8-6'  3  9-4in. ;  12  6Jn. 

21 

11,900 

185 

Arpad .        .        .        S 
Babenburg  .             J 
8  New  Ships        .        2 

1901 

8,800 

8-6 

Ditto 

21 

J, 

jj 

1902 

8,800 

8-6 

Ditto       .... 

21 

— 

11,000 

10 

4  9-4-in.,  8  7-6-in.,  6  6in. 

21  14,000 

19 

Cruiser  (armoured  >— 

1 

Maria  Theresla    .       5 

1893;  5,200 

4 

29HnM  «  «-in.,  11  Q.F.. 

4    9,000 

190 

Kaiser  Karl  VI.  .        4 

1900 

6,100 

10-6 

2  9-4-in.,  8  5-9-in.  Q.F. 

4  12.000 

20.0 

New  Ship  "B."   . 

— 

7,400 

8-7 

2  9-4-in.,  5  7-6-in.,  4  6-in.'2i  12;s00 

210 

Cruisers  (protected)— 

X'* 

1 

Kaiserin  Elisabeth    \ 

[ 

Kaiser  Frauz              6 
Joseph  I./ 

1890  4,000 

2  9-4-in.,  6  6.in.  Q.F. 

4    9,000 

190 

1  Submerged  torpedo  tubes. 


The  old  ships  up  to,  and  including  the  Stcfanic,  have  little  present 
interest,  beinc  on  antiquated  lines.  The  three  vessels  of  the  JVien  class  are 
very  good  little  ships,  with  lOi  inch  Harvey  belts,  barbettes  of  the  same 
thickness,  and  8  inches  on  the  6-inch  gun  battery. 

The  three  Hdbshurg  class  have  8J  inches  on  belt  and  barbettes,  and  6 
inches  on  the  casemates.  They  are  of  high  freeboard,  and  in  general  design 
somewhat  resemble  the  British  Canopies.  The  later  ships  are  much  larger, 
They  have  S\  inches  on  tlie  belt,  9i  to  10  inches  on  the  barbettes,  6  inches 
on  the  main  deck  battery  over  the  7*6-inch  guns,  and  the  same  thickness  on 
the  six  casemates  on  the  upper  deck  for  the  6-inch  guns.  **E"  and  the 
cruiser  Karl  VI.  are  of  the  same  general  type  as  the  new"  battleships. 

In  addition  to  the  six  first-class  torpedo  boats,  there  are  31  old  second- 
class  boats,  mostly  dating  from  1887,  and  the  same  number  of  third-class 
ones,  too  old  to  hive  any  present  value. 


Commerce  of  the  Common  Customs  Territory. 

The  special  commerce  of  the  common  customs  territory, 
including  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  comprising  imports  and 
exports  of  merchandise,  but  not  bullion,  was  as  follows,  in 
millions  of  florins,  in  the  years  indicated  : — 
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Years 

Imports 

Exports         1 

1,000,000  florins 

1,000,000  florins  1 

1890 

510-7 

771-4        1 

1895 

722-5 

741-8         1 

1896 

705-8 

774-0        h 

1897 

755-3 

766-2        |i 

Tears 


1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 


Imports 

Exports        j 

1,000,000  florins 

1,000,000  florins 

819-8 

807-6          i 

804-4 

930-7         1 

848-2 

971-0        1 

826-3 

942-7 

The  chief  imports  and  exports  (special  trade)  in  two  years 
were  as  follows  (in  thousands  of  crowns,  24  crowns  or  half- 
florins  =  £1). 


Imports 

1900 

1901 

Exports 

.1900 

1901 

1,000 

1,001 

crowns 

crowns 

1,000 

1,000 

Cotton  (raw)   . 

1''  136 

1.S6.69T 

crowns 

crowns 

Coal,  Coke,  Ac. 

1       H7  i  107,820  '  Sugar       .... 

186,561 

176,698 

Maixe       .... 

>99 

19,133  ,  Eggs         .... 
56,206  '  Wood  and  Woodwork     . 

99,262 

96,708 

Tobacco  .... 

»51 

254,295 

44,274 

Cifl-ee      .       .        .       . 

LOO 

41,00s     Barley      .        .        .        . 

51,786 

5?'S^ 

Wheat     .... 

!12 

8,066  :  Lignite    .... 

69,660 

81,244 

Wool        .... 

m 

90,213      Malt         .... 

50,802 

46,164 

Wine  (In  casks) 

m 

19,001 

Leather-gloves  and  shoes 

40,675 

43,877 

Rye         .... 

120 

16,845 

Cattle      .... 

61,768 

66,891 

Eggs        ...       , 

105 

29,425 

Horses     .... 

54,048 

50,137 

Prints    and    books   not 

Glass  and  glass-ware 

62,733 

49,155 

bound 

89,942 

41,491 

Bed-feathers   . 

18,879 

15,616 

Silk  and  manuf. 

74,324 

71,754 

Woollen-ware . 

41,087 

44,024 

Copper    .... 

35,510 

31,978 

Cask-staves     . 

19,626 

19,192 

Flax  and  Jute. 

46,972 

44,704 

Hops        .... 

14,210  '    27,302 

Machinery 

51,978 

42,341 

Beans       .... 

15,876      14,493 

Hog's  lard  and  bacon 
Hides  and  skins      . 

806 

30 

Beer  (in  casks) 

12,134 

12,708 

40,968 

46,349 

Fowl        .... 

21,387 

14,465 

Pigs         .... 

8,327 

9,801 

Coal,  Ac         .        .        . 

23,050 

27,906 

For  the  common  customs  territory  the  values  are  fixed  annually  by  a  permanent  com- 
mission, comprising  officials  and  representatives  of  agriculture,  sylviciilture,  trade  and  in- 
dustry. In  general,  net  value  are  taken  for  imports  and  gross  values  for  exports,  and  they 
must  be  determined  at  the  crossing  of  the  frontier.  The  commission  has  to  fix  tliem 
according  to  the  countries  of  oyrigin  or  of  destination,  and  only  employ  averages  excep- 
tionally. Quantities  are  declared,  but  the  administration  may,  and  in  the  case  of  imports, 
always  does,  check  the  declarations.  The  weight  declared  is  either  net  or  gross,  according 
to  the  tariff  regulations.  The  recorded  country  of  origin  is  that  of  production,  and  the 
country  of  destination  is  that  where  the  goods  are  to  be  consumed.  When  the  prime 
origin  and  ultimate  destination  are  unknown,  the  most  distant  points  of  transit  are  re- 
corded. 

In  1900  and   1901   the   trade  of  Austria- Hungary  was  distributed  as 
ollows : — 
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Country. 

1  Imports  from. 
1         (1900) 

Imports  from. 
(1901) 

Exports  to. 
(1900) 

Exports  to. 
<!l901) 

1 

,  1,000  crowns 

1,000  crowns 

1,000  crowns 

1,000  crowns 

Germany  . 

658,375 

634,559 

1,018,340 

977,776 

Great  Britain^ 

149,194 

136,539 

202,897 

186,890 

Italy 

114,297 

104.097 

146,987 

136,473 

Ruflsia 

89,149 

86,258 

71,661 

72,734 

Switzerland 

56,299 

49,235 

68,680 

64,428 

Turkey      . 

41,924 

87,648 

63,618 

67,423 

32,227 

38,249 

43,211 

47,806 

Serbia 

42,218 

41,986 

24,174 

22,684 

France 

58,864 

55,468 

68,490 

65,155 

Netherlands 

16,343 

18,619 

27,442 

28,761 

Belgium    . 

26,087 

30,974 

14,888 

18,541 

Egypt 

27,675 

19,844 

26.172 

26,344 

British  India 

84,242 

94,992 

45,647 

60,858 

.  United  States    . 

152,823 

128,516 

37,935 

32,700 

Brazil 

43,489 

87,781 

5,864 

6,489 

Greece 

17,174 

16,442 

13,387 

18,040 

Dutch  India 

20,473 

21,426 

238 

382 

Republics   of  S. 
America. 

24,072 

32,760 

4,241 

5,257 

And  British  possessions  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Talue  of  gold,  silver,  and  bullion  exported  in  1901  was  178,785,000 
crowns ;  imports  41,845,000  crowns  ;  in  1900,  exports  66,546,000  crowns ; 
imports  44,898,000  crowns. 

From  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  the  direct  trade   of  Austria-Hungary 
with  the  United  Kingdom  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


- 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

£ 
1,875,245 

2,516,890 

1901 

Imports    into  U.    K. 

from    Anstris-Hon- 

gary  .... 
Exports  of  British  pro- 

diioe      to    Austria. 

Hungary  . 

1,276,585 
1,558,884 

1,185,482 
1,671,874 

£ 
1,808,945 

2,046,506 

£ 
1,191,294 

2,141,185 

The  staple  articles  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Austria-Hungary 
are  wheat  and  flour,  the  total  value  of  which  in  1901  amounted  to  444,72^  ; 
dje  stuffs,  120,8542. ;  wood,  98,785/. ;  sugary-  36,602/.  The  principal  ex- 
ports of  (British  produce  to  Austria-Hungary  are  cotton  manu&ctures 
198.518/. ;  cotton  jbxvl,  148,789/.  ;  ironwork,  66,942/. ;  machinery, 
217,023/.  ;  coal,  148,739/. ;  woollen  goods,  79,971/. ;  copper,  42,111/.  ; 
new  ships  and  boats,  818,423/.  in  1901. 

Honey  and  Credit. 

The  only  State  bank  is  the  Austro-Hun^arian,  formerly  the  National  Bank 
(Nemzeti  bank).  To  secure  a  free  loan,  originally  of  eighty  million  florins,  to 
the  State,  the  bank,  during  the  continuance  of  its  privilege,  has  the  exduaiye 
right  to  issue  bank-notes.  The  charter  of  the  bank,  which  expired  at  the 
end  of  1897,  has  been  renewed  and  extended  to  the  year  1910.     Of  the  sum 
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total  of  bank-notes  in  circulation,  at  least  two-fifths  must  be  covered  by 
the  supply  of  metal,  silver  or  gold,  coined  or  in  bullion.  The  State,  under 
certain  conditions,  takes  a  portion  of  the  clear  profits  of  the  bank.  From 
these  profits,  first  4  per  cent  on  the  share  capital  is  paid  to  the  shareholders, 
of  the  remainder  10  per  cent  is  transferred  to  the  reserve  fund,  and  2-4  per 
cent  to  the  pension  fund.  The  remainder  is  divided  into  two  portions  :  one 
falls  to  the  two  States ;  from  the  other  the  dividend  to  the  shareholders  may 
be  made  up  to  6  per  cent  Of  whatever  still  remains  of  the  latter  portion, 
one-third  uUs  to  the  shareholders  and  two-thirds  to  the  two  States.  Each 
of  them  participates  in  these  benefits  each  year  in  the  proportion  of  the  tax 
paid  within  its  territory  on  the  taxable  busmess  of  the  Bank. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Bank  for  five 
years,  in  thousands  of  florins : — 


Li&biUties 

Aneti 

Capittl 

Beserre 
Fond 

Note 
Ctrcula- 

Mort^ 
gaget 

Total  in- 
cluding 
others 

Cuh 

Die- 

oonnted 
BillB,Ac. 

State 
Loan 

TiOanv 

Total  in- 
dading 
othen 

on  real 
property 

1897 
1808 
1809 
1900 
1901 

90,000 

90,000 

90,000 

105,000 

106,000 

32.678 
82,686 
18,268 
6,141 
6,406 

2699,907 
787.476 
728.982 
747,012 
792,467 

184,678 
186,684 
146,266 
277,114 
147,708 

1.012,348 
1.046,845 
1.039,918 
1,134,267 
1,176,444 

605,998 
490,089 
509,178 
609,060 
606,999 

206,937 
268,488 
248,804 
227,751 
167,627 

76,098 
76,668 
80,000 
80,000 
8,142 

188,484 
189,662 
148,878 
267,466 
149,916 

1.012,348 
1,046,846 
1,089,918 
1,184,267 
1,176,444 

State  notes  of  5  and  50  florins  were  in  circulation  on  January  1, 1902,  to 
the  amount  of  35,878,740  crowns,  but  these  notes  are  being  withdrawn  and 
will  have  disappeared  by  August,  1908.  Silver  pieces  of  5-crowns  will  take 
the  place  of  5-norin  State  notes  to  the  amount  of  64,000,000  crowns,  and 
10-crown  bank  notes  will  take  the  place  of  160,000,000  crowns  of  State 
notes,  both  silver  coins  and  bank  notes  to  be  covered  by  gold  deposited  by 
the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  Finance  Ministers. 

Honey,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

By  law  of  August  2,  1892,  the  monetary  system  of  Austria- Hungary  was 
reformed  on  a  gold  basis,  though  the  standard  coin  the  crown  (krone,  Icorona), 
is  not  coined  in  gold. 

The  new  coins  with  English  equivalents  are — 

Gold:— 
The  twenty-crown  piece  (weighing  6*775067  grammes  '900  fine,  and  thus 

containing  6*09756  grammes  of  fine  gold)  =  16«.  Sd. 
The  ten-crown  piece  =  8*,  4d, 
The  single  ducat  =  11  crowns  29  heller  (filler)  s  98.  ^id. 

Silver : — 
The  singde  crown  (weighing  5  grammes  '835  fine,  and  thus  containing 
4*175  grammes  of  fine  silver)  =  100  heller  =  half-a-gnlden  (forint)  of 
the  old  coinage  =  lOd, 

Nickel  :— 
The  twenty-heller  (20-fill^r)  piece   s    10  krouzer  (krajczir)  of  the  old 
coinage  =  2d, 

The  ten-heller  (10-fill^r)  piece  =  5  kreuzer  (krajczdr)  of  the  old  coinage  = 
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Bronze : — 

The  two-heller  (2-filler)  piece  s  1  kreozor  (krajczdr)  =  id. 

The  single  heller  (filler)  piece  =  i  kreuzer  (krajczdr)  =  ■^, 

Silver  gulden  or  florins  continue  to  be  legal  tender  to  any  amount.  Silver 
crown-pieces  are  accepted  to  any  amount  at  Government  offices,  but  in  general 
circulation  they  are  legal  tender  only  up  to  60  crowns.  The  notes  of  the 
State  Bank  are  legal  tender. 

The  metrical  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  now  legal  and  obligatory 
in  Austria-Hungary.     The  old  weights  and  measures  were : — 

The  Centner  {mdzsa)  =100  P/uj«i= 66  06  kg.  =128  J  lbs.  avohrdupois. 

„     Eimer{ak6)  .        .=66-69  litre  =   12*49  wine  gallons. 

•„     Joeh(hold)     .        .  =6,764*64  square  metre  =     1*43  acre. 

%,,     Metzen(mir6)         .=61 '49  litre  =     1  *7  imperial  bushel. 

(The  Klafter  (ol)  o/«w>d=6-82  cubic  metre  =  240  cubic  feet.) 

MeiU  {mirtf6ld)  =\    -  7  5Q5.fi  metreq    -    / 8, 8^7  yards,  or  about  4 
M,000  Austrian  feet/    -  ^'^^^  ^  ^^^^    -    \      miles. 
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AUSTBIA. 

Constitution  and  Government. 

I.  Central  Government. 

The  political  representation  is  twofold — (1)  for  all  the  Austrian  provinces 
(Reichsrath) ;  (2)  for  each  separate  province  (I^ndtage). 

The  Reichsrath,  or  Parliament  of  the  western  part  of  the  Monarchy, 
consists  of  an  Upper  and  a  Lower  House.  The  Upper  House  (Herrenhaus) 
is  formed,  Ist,  of  the  princes  of  the  Imperial  family  who  are  of  age,  17  in 
number  in  1902  ;  2nd,  of  a  number  of  nobles — 68  in  the  present  Reichsrath 
— possessing  large  landed  property,  in  whose  families  by  nomination  of  the 
Emperor  the  diznity  is  nereditary  ;  3rd,  archbishops,  ten  in  number, 
and  bidiops,  eignt  in  number,  who  are  of  princely  title  inherent  to 
their  episcopal  seat ;  and  4th,  of  any  other  life-members  nominated 
by  the  Emperor,  on  account  of  being  distinguished  in  art  or  science,  or  who 
have  rendered  signal  services  to  Church  or  State — 137  in  1902.  The  Lower 
House  (Abgeordbaetenhaus)  up  to  1896  consisted  of  353  members,  elected, 
partly  directly  and  partly  indirectly,  by  the  vote  of  all  citizens  who  are  24 
years  of  age  and  possessed  of  a  small  property  or  particular  individual 
qualiflcation ;  of  these,  86  representing  the  landed  proprietors,  118  the 
towns,  21  the  chambers  of  trade  and  commerce,  129  the  rural  districts. 
The  constituencies  were  divided  into  four  classes :  first,  the  rural  districts, 
where  the  peasantry  and  small  landholders  are  the  electors ;  they  choose,  in 
Lower  Austria,  Carniola,  and  Bohemia,  the  deputies  directly,  in  all  the 
other  lands  indirectlv  (a  voter  for  every  600  inhabitants,  these  voters  electing 
the  deputies)  ;  secondly,  the  towns  ;  thirdly,  the  chambers  of  commerce  i:i  the 
cities  and  large  towns  ;  and  fourthly,  the  large  landed  proprietors,  payers  of 
from  60  to  260  florins  taxes,  according  to  the  provinces  in  which  their 
estates  are  situated.  In  this  last  class  females  in  possession  of  their  own 
property  are  entitled  to  vote.  Under  a  law  passed  in  1882,  the  franchise 
was  extended  to  all  male  pei-sons  in  towns  and  rural  districts  paying 
direct  taxes  to  the  amount   of   6    florins   (reduced  to    4    by    the   law  of 
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December,  1896)  per  annum ;  but  there  are  voters  who  pay  less  taxes 
and  some  who  pay  none ;  in  the  latter  case  they  must  have  a  particular 
individual  qualification.  Further,  by  the  law  of  June  14,  1896,  72  members 
are  chosen  by  the  whole  body  of  electors,  that  is,  all  male  citizens  over  24 
years  of  age  not  disqualified  by  any  special  cause.  The  total  number  of 
members  is  thus  inci-eased  to  425,  distributed  as  follows  :  Lower  Austria  46, 
or  1  for  every  66,252  inhabitants;  Upper  Austria  20,  or  1  for  40,173; 
Salzburg  6,  or  1  for  31,886  ;  Styria  27,  or  1  for  49,878  ;  Carinthia  10,  or  1 
for  86,802  ;  Camiola  11,  or  1  for  45,969  ;  Trieste  6,  or  1  for  35,291 ;  Gorz 
and  Gradisca  5,  or  1  for  46,098  ;  Istria  5,  or  1  for  67,297  ;  Tyrol  21,  or  1  for 
40,015  ;  Vorarlberg  4,  or  1  for  82,324  ;  Bohemia  110,  or  1  for  57,067  ; 
Moravia  43,  or  1  for  36,228  ;  Silesia  12,  or  1  for  56,362  ;  Galicia  76,  or  1  for 
92,624  ;  Bukowina  11,  or  1  for  66,003 ;  Dalmatia  11,  or  1  for  53,199  ;  Total 
425,  or  1  for  60,890.  The  duration  of  the  Lower  House  of  the  Reichsrath  is 
for  the  term  of  six  years.  Members  of  the  Lower  House  receive  10  florins 
{168.  Sd.)  for  each  day's  attendance,  with  an  indemnity  for  travelling 
expenses.  In  case  of  dissolution  new  elections  must  take  i)lace  within 
six  months.  The  Emperor  nominates  the  president  and  vice-president 
of  the  Upper  House  of  the  Reichsrath,  while  those  of  the  Lower  House 
are  elected  by  the  members.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the  head  of  the 
State  to  assemble  the  Reichsrath  annually.  According  to  the  law  of  December 
21,  1867,  all  constitutional  matters  concerning  rights,  duties  and  interests 
that  are  common  to  all  provinces  of  Austria  Ptoper  must  be  regulated 
by  the  Reichsrath.  To  give  validity  to  bills  passed  by  the  Reichsrath, 
the  consent  of  both  Chaml^rs  is  required,  as  well  as  the  sanction  of  the 
head  of  the  State.  The  members  of  both  the  Upper  and  the  Lower 
House  have  the  right  to  propose  new  laws  on  subjects  within  the  competence 
of  the  Reichsrath. 

The  Ministry  for  Austria  Proper  is  as  follows : — 

President  and  Minister  of  the  Interior. — Dr.  von  Koerher. 

Minister  for  Railwajrs. — Dr.  Ritter  von  WiUek. 

Minister  of  Finance. — ^Dr.  Ritter  Bdhm  von  Bawerk. 

Minister  of  National  Defence. — Feldzeugmeister  Count  Zeno  von 
Welsenheimh. 

Minister  of  Justice. — Baron  Spens-Booden. 

Minister  of  Commerce. — Baron  von  Call  zu  Bosenburg  und  Kulmhaeh. 

Minister  of  Instruction  and  Worship. — Dr.  Ritter  i;tm  i7ar^^/.  Without 
Portfolio.— Dr.  Pietak  and  Dr.  Rezek. 

The  responsibility  of  Ministers  for  acts  committed  in  the  discharge  of 
their  official  functions  was  established  by  a  bill  which  received  the  sanction  of 
the  Emperor  on  July  25,  1867. 

II.  Peovinoial  Government. 

The  Provincial  Diets  are  competent  to  legislate  in  all  matters  not  expressly 
reserved  for  the  Reichsrath.  They  have  control  over  local  representative 
bodies,  and  the  regulation  of  local  affairs  affecting  taxation,  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  educatiomO,  ecclesiastical,  and  charitable  institutions  and  public  works. 
In  Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg  they  have  the  relation  of  the  defence  of  the 
province,  and  consent  to  the  employment  of  uio  local  militia  (Landeschiitzen) 
m  another  province  of  the  Monarchy.  Each  Provincial  Diet  consists  of  one 
assembly,  composed  (1)  of  the  archbishop  and  bishops  of  the  Catholic  and 
Oriental  Greek  Churches  ;  (2)  the  rectors  of  Universities ;  (3)  the  representa- 
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lives  of  great  estates,  elected  by  all  landowners  paying  land  taxes  of  not  less  than 
50,  100,  200,  or  250  florins,  according  to  the  provinces  in  which  tiieir  estates 
are  situated ;  (4)  the  representatives  of  towns,  elected  by  those  citizens  who 
possess  municipal  righte  or  pay  a  certain  amount  of  direct  taxation  ;  (5)  the 
representatives  of  bmirds  of  commerce  and  industry,  chosen  by  the  respective 
members;  (6)  representatives  of  the  rural  communes,  elected  in  Lower 
Austria,  Camiola,  and  Bohemia  directly,  in  other  lands  indirectly,  bv 
deputies  called  '  Wahlmanner,'  returned  by  all  inhabitants  who  pay  a  small 
amount  (four  florins)  of  direct  taxation. 

The  strength  of  the  seventeen  separate  Diets  is  shown  in  the  following 
table :-- 


No.  Of 

No.  Of 

Members 

Members 

Lower  Austria 

.       78 

Tyrol. 

68 

Upper  Austria 
Salzburg 

60 

Vorarlberg  . 

21 

26 

Bohemia 

242 

Steiermark  (Styria) 

63 

Moravia 

100 

Carinthia     . 

87 

Silesia 

81 

Camiola 

87 

GaUcia 

154 

Trieste  and  district 

54 

Bukowina  . 

81 

Gorz  and  Oradiska 

22 

Dalmatia     . 

48 

Istria  .... 

88 

.  ^.^  ^i^.^^j  «.~  _;_   ^^^.^       rrr 

L^     T\Z^4,^ 

The  deputies  to  the  Provincial  Diets  are  elected  for  six  years.  The  Diets 
are  summoned  annually. 

The  Provincial  Council  (landesanaschuss)  is  an  executive  body  composed 
of  the  president  of  the  Diet  (called  Landmarschall  in  Lower  Austria  and 
Qalicia ;  Oberstlandmarschall  in  Bohemia  ;  Landtagspraesident  in  Dalmatia  ; 
Landeshauptmann  in  the  other  lands,  nominated  by  the  Emperor)  and  other 
members  elected. 

III.  Local  Goyebnmbnt. 

Each  commune  has  a  council  to  delibemte  and  decide,  and  a  committee  to 
administer  all  its  affiairs.  The  members  of  the  council  are  elected  for  three 
(in  Galicia  for  six)  years.  All  who  have  a  vote  are  eligible  if  of  age.  In  the 
towns  with  special  statutes  a  corporation  takes  the  place  of  the  communal 
committee. 

District  representative  bodies  are,  in  Styria  (Steiermark)  Bohemia,  and 
Galicia,  interposed  between  the  communal  bodies  and  Piovindal  Diets.  *  They 
deliberate  and  decide  on  all  afiairs  afiecting  the  interests  of  the  district 
(Bezirk).  They  consist  of  the  representatives  (1)  of  great  estates,  (2)  of  the 
most  highly  taxed  industries  and  trades,  (8)  of  the  towns  and  markets,  (4) 
of  the  nSal  communes  (Landgjemeinden).  Members  are  elected  for  three  years, 
in  Galicia  for  six.  A  committee  of  this  body  (called  the  Bezirksausschuss) 
administers  the  current  aflRsdrs  of  the  district 

Area  and  Population. 
I.  Frogbbss  and  Present  Condition. 
Austria — exclusiye  of  the  Turkish  provinces  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  which  have  been  under  the  administration  of 
Austria-Hungary  since  1878,  but  have  not  as  yet  been  formally 
incorporated  with  it — has  an  area  of  115,903.  English  square 
miles,  with  a  total  population  at  the  census  of  I^cember  31, 
1900,  of  26,150,708  or  226  per  square  mile. 
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The  following  is  the  civil  population  of  Austria  at  the  last  4  censuses : — 


1869 
1880 
1890 
1900 


Popiilation 


20,217,631 
21,981,821 
23,707,906 
26,921,671 


Abaolnte  increase 

1,993,031 
1,764,290 
1,726,086 
2,218,766 


Tearlj  increase 
percent. 


0-87 
0-76 
0-76 
0-90 


The  following  table  gives  the  area,  and  total  number  of  inhabitants  (civil 
and  military),  of  the  various  provinces  of  Austria,  after  the  returns  of  the 
censuses  of  December  81,  1890  and  1900  :— 


Area: 

Census  Population,  Deo.  81 

Popula- 

Provinces 

Bn^sh 
square 

tion  per 
sq.mile. 

miles 

1890 

1900 

1900 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Lower  Austria    . 

M 

2,661,799 

1,524,140 

1,576,853 

8,100,498 

406 

Upper  Anstria  . 

m 

786,881 

400,842 

400,404 

810.246 

175 

Salsboig     .       .       . 

67 

178,510 

96,143 

96,620 

192,768 

69 

Styria.       .       .       . 

170 

1,282,708 

675,630 

680,864 

1,866,494 

156 

Carinthia    .       .       . 

106 

861,008 

180,651 

186,773 

867,824 

91 

Gamiola     . 

156 

498,958 

241,727 

266,423 

608,150 

182 

Ooastland  . 

184 

695,884 

881,948 

374,598 

756,646 

246 

Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg 

124 

928,769 

486,819 

496,180 

981,949 

86 

Bohemia     . 

:      160 

6.848,094 

8,078,198 

8,246,504 

6,818,697 

815 

Moravia      . 

83 

'2  276,870 

1,173,624 

1,264,082 

2,437,706 

284 

Silesia        .       .       . 

«7 

605,649 

880,828 

349,594 

680,422 

842 

GaUcia        .       .       . 

1      107 

6,607,816 

8,618,938 

3,697.006 

7,315,989 

241 

Bokowina  . 

185 

646,591 

866,657 

868,588 

730,195 

181 

Dalmatia    .       .       . 
ToUl 

40 

627,426 

801,658 

292,126 

598,784 

120 

116,908 

28,895,418 

12,852,693 

18,298,015 

26,160,708 

226 

The  ethnical  elements  of  the  population  on  the  basis  of  language  were  a 
follows  in  1900 :— 


_ 

1900          1                     - 

i: 

1900 

German  . 
Bohemian,  Moravian, 

and  Slovak  . 
Polish     . 
Buthenian 

9,170,939 

6,965,397 
4,269,162 
8,376,676 

Slovene  . 

Servian  and  Croatian 
Italian  and  Iiadin    . 
Roumanian 
Magyar  . 

1,192,780 

711,880 

727,102 

280,963 

9,616 

There  were  225,480  foreign  residents  in  Austria  at  the  end 
of  1900,  of  whom  112,971  were  Germans,  63,064  Italians, 
20,973  Russians,  2,802  Turks,  7,790  Swiss,  2,645  British,  2,400 
French,  2,482  Americans.  These  are  exclusive  of  Hungarians, 
of  whom  there  were  292,423. 
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In  Austria,  in  1890,  the  population,  according  to  occupations, 
was  as  follows : — 


Nature  of  Oconpation 


▲gricQltare,  forestry. 
Mining,  smelting,  Ac 
Machine  making 
Building 

Textile  indnstries 
floods  and  drinks 
Clothing    . 
Other  industries 
Banking,  insurance, 
Trade 
Transport. 
Active  army     . 
State  ofBcials    . 
Other  occupations 
Rentiers,  Ac    . 
In  institutions.  Ac 
Without  occupation 

Total     . 


Ac. 


Ac 


Masters,  Ac. 

Employed 

Members  of 
famiUes,  Ac 

Total 

2,006,764 

6,462,459 

4,882,156 

18,351,879 

65,422 

457,181 

718,094 

1,240,697 

20,988 

58,802 

112,612 

190,852 

S5,»26 

257,658 

445,588 

789,112 

48,001 

405,201 

862,868 

811,070 

182,212 

825,499 

550,182 

1,007,848 

218,706 

886,111 

551,166 

1,154.988 

81,642 

895,603 

584,208 

1,011,453 

2,872 

13,678 

31,718 

47,678 

292,285 

840,874 

849,895 

1,482,454 

19,920 

148,509 

889,212 

585,181 

— 

187,507 

24,126 

211,688 

40,615 

222,929 

438,019 

696,563 

20,841 

27,644 

60,812 

108,717 

551,189 

12,562 

825,680 

889,881 

241,084 

— 

^ 

241,084 

69,778 

— 

58,980 

125,758 

8,842.640 

9,726,647 

10,826,126 

23,897,418      | 

II.  Movement  op  Population. 

The  following  table  exhibits,  for  the  civil  population,  the 
number  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  with  the  surplus  of  births, 
in  Austria  for  a  quinquennial  period,  according  to  the  latest 
official  returns : — 


Tear 


1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 


Total 
Births 


974,903 
968,280 
949,379 
988,439 
995,537 


stinbomii"^^- 


Marriages 


Deaths 


Surplus  of 
Living  Births 


27,686 

145,600 

198,554 

657,153 

290,064 

26,708 

136,657  i    202,936 

646,620 

294,952 

26,738 

136,723 

199,661 

635,115 

288,126 

28,234 

137,692 

213,751 

658,269 

301,936 

27,698 

135,933 

214,214 

658,680 

309,259 

The  rate  of  illegitimacy  varied  in  1900  from  41*1  per  cent,  in 
Oarinthia,  25*3  in  Salzburg,  24'0  in  Lower  Austria,  11-8  in 
Galida  to  7'2  in  Tyrol,  and  4*2  cent,  in  Dalmatia. 

The  emigration  of  Austrians  through  Hamburg,  Bremen, 
Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  Antwerp,  and  Genoa,  according  to  port 
statistics,  the  emigration  of  Austrians  and  Hungarians  ac- 
cording to  similar  statistics,  and  the  emigration  of  Austrians 
and  Hungarians  to  the  United  States,  Canada,  Brazil,  and 
Argentina,  according  to  the  immigration  statistics  of  these 
countries,  in  6  years  were : — 
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Year 


Aas^ians 


1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 


23,120 
80,675 
49,444 
62,030 
64,429 


Aastriansand 
Hangarians  I 

38,646  • 
55,007 
99,300      I 
116,110 
135,394 


To  United 
Statse 


81,820 

50,332 

84,837 

108,701 

133,805 


To  Canada'  To  Brazil 


To 

Aigentina 


— 

8,062 

1,768 

4,472 

852 

598 

7,387 

455 

950 

6,066 

1,364 

2,024 

5,746 

— 

2,742 

in.  Principal  Towns. 
The  following  were  the  populations  of  the  principal  towns  on 
Decembers],  1900:— 

Krakau 
Pilsen 
Czemowitz 
Linz . 
Przemysl   . 
Pola  . 
Budweis 


USTRIA  : — 

Vienna 

1,674,957 

Prague 

201,589 

Lemberg 

159,877 

Gratz 

138,080 

Trieste 

134,143 

Briinn 

109,346 

91,323 
68,079 
67,622 
58,791 
46,295 
45,205 
39,828 


Aussig 

Laibach 

Eolomea 

Reichenberg 

Salzburg 

Tamopol 


37,265 
36,547 
34,188 
34,099 
33,067 
30,415 


Wiener-Neu8tadt28, 700 


Eeligion. 
In  Austria  the  relation  of  the  State  to  the  religious  bodies  is 
regulated  by  the  statutes  of  December  21,.  1867,  May  25, 
1868,  May  7,  1874,  and  May  20,  1874.  In  these  the 
leadiog  principle  is  religious  liberty,  the  independence  of 
the  Church  as  regards  the  State,  saving  the  rights  of  the 
sovereign  arising  from  ecclesiastical  dignity.  Full  liberty 
of  faith  and  conscience  is  secured,  and  the  enjoyment  of  civil 
and  political  rights  is  independent  of  religious  profession.  Every 
religious  body  legally  recognised  has  the  right  of  ordinary  public 
worship,  the  management  of  its  own  a£Fairs,  and  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  its  premises,  endowments,  and  funds  for  the  purposes 
of  worship,  instruction,  or  charity.  Recognised  religious  bodies 
in  Austria  are: — The  Boman  Catholic,  Old  Catholic,  Greek- 
Oriental,  Evangelical  (Augsburg  or  Lutheran,  and  Helvetian  or 
Reformed),  the  Evangelical  Brotherhood,  the  Gregorian-Armenian, 
and  the  Jewish.  The  Minister  for  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  will 
grant  legal  recognition  to  any  religious  bodies  if  their  doctrine, 
worship,  constitution,  and  designation  contain  nothing  illegal  or 
immoral  (Statute  of  May  20,  1874). 

The  following  figures  relate  to  1895  : — 


Priests,  secular : — 

Members  of  orders  : — 

Boman  Catholic  Church 

16,172 

Male.          .         .         .          8,578 

Greek  Catholic  Church 

.     2,649 

Female        .         .                 15,616 

Greek  Oriental  Church 

.        475 

Protestant  clergy    .                      279 
Jewish  cleigy          v^     •     t     ~" 
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The  following  table  gives  the  division  of  the  population 
according  to  religion  on  the  basis  of  the  census  of  1900  for 
Austria. 


- 

In 
l.OOO's 

per 
cent. 
of  pop. 

In 

1,000*8 

494 

6 

1,225 

9 

per 
cent, 
of  pop. 

1-9 
4-7 

1000 

Roman  Catholics     . 
Greek  Catholics       . 
Armenian  Catholics. 
Old  Catholics 
Greek  Oriental 
Armenian  Oriental  . 

20,660 

8,184 

2 

13 

607 

1 

79  0 
120 

01 
2-3 

Evangelical     . 
Other  Christian  sects 
Jews 
Others    . 

Total  . 

26,151 

Instniction. 
The  educational  organisation  of  Austria  comprises : — 
(1)   Elementary  schools;  (2)  Gymnasia  and    Bealschulen;  (3) 
Universities  and    colleges;   (4)  Technical    high  schools;    and 
(5)  Schools  for  special  subjects. 

The  progress  of  elementary  education  in  Austria  between 
the  census  of  1880  and  that  of  1890  is  shown  in  the  following 
statement : — 


PopnUtlon 

Anstria 

1880 

1890 

Read  and  write 

Readonly 

Neither  read  nor  write .                 .... 

10,930,099 
1,845,781 
9,858,864 

18,258,452 
1,081,624 
9,605,887 

22,144,244 

28;895,418 

The  erection  of  elementary  schools  is  incumbent  on  the  school 
districts.  Compulsory  attendance  begins  with  the  completion 
of  the  sixth  year,  and  continues  in  Austria  generally,  till  the 
completion  of  the  fourteenth;  but  in  Istria,  GkJicia,  and 
Dalmatia  till  the  completion  of  the  twelfth  (Bukowina,  thirteenth) 
year.     Of  these  schools  there  are  two  grades. 

In  the  elementary  schools  the  subjects  tanght  are  religion,  read- 
ing, writing,  language  (Unterrichts-Sprache),  arithmetic  with  elementary 
geometry,  some  branches  of  natmal  history  and  physics,  geography,  history, 
drawing,  singing,  (^nasties ;  to  girls,  domestic  duties.    The  cost  of  erecting 


and  maintaining  elementary  and  burgh  schools,  and  the  payment  of  the 
teaching  staff,  are  defrayed  in  different  ways  in  different  places ;  but  the 
expense  always  falls  ultimately  on  the  communes  or  the  land.  In  only  a  few 
special  cases  are  elementary  schools  supported  by  the  State, 
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The  following  fibres  show  the  latest  statistics  of  school  attendance,  and 
the  number  of  training  colleges  at  the  end  of  two  achool^years : —  • 


-     ■ 

Elemen- 
tary 
Schools 

Tft»r.hflra         PiniUa      '  Children  of  i  Training 
Teachers         Pupils      ,  BohoolAge  1  Colleges 

1 

1898-99     . 
1899-1900. 

20,067 
20,268 

76,184  !  3,541,675  ,  3,982,675  '       94 
78,025  j  3,618.837  |  4,037,891  :      96 

The  Gymnasia  and  Realschulen  are  schools  whose  practical  purpose  consists 
especially  in  the  preparation  they  supply  for  the  universities  and  technical  high 
schools.  The  curriculum  of  the  former  extends  over  eight  years  ;  of  the  latter, 
over  seven.  They  are,  so  far  as  they  are  public,  maintained  by  the  State,  by 
separate  provinces,  by  the  larger  communes,  or  (in  the  case  of  confessional 
schools)  Dy  ecclesiastical  foundations,  &c. ,  eventually  with  a  subvention  from 
the  State.  Private  middle  schools  are  included  in  the  following  table  ;  these 
are  under  the  same  regulations  as  public  schools : — 


-; 

Gymnasia 

Teachers  !    Pupils 

:    4,025       62,107 
j    4,165    ,    64,647 

Realschulen  ' 

;  No. 

Kg.. 

97 
102 

Teachers       Pupibi 

1898-99     .         . 
1899-1900. 

.  \   201 
.  '    209 

1,920    1  28,867 
2,005    1   31,267 

In  Austria  there  are  eight  universities  maintained  by  the  State,  each 
comprising  four  faculties — viz.  theology,  law,  medicine,  philosophy.  In 
one  (Czemowitz),  however,  the  faculty  of  medicine,  is  absent.  The  following 
statistics  are  generally  for  the  summer  of  1 902 : — 


Universities 

Teachers 

Students 

Universities 

Teachers 

1 

Students 

Vienna  (1901)  . 

C  German 
Prague-   Bohe- 

V  mian 
Graz 

498 
189 

196 
151 

6,009 
1,234 

3,181 
1,509 

Cracow     . 
Lemberg  . 
Innsbruck 
Czemowitz 

162     t 
143     1 
122 
.42     1 

1,523 

1,628 

977 

548 

Total 

1,503 

16,604 

In  addition  to  the  universities  there  are  in  Austria  50  theological  colleges 
— ^viz. :  46  Roman  Catholic,  1  Greek  Catholic,  1  Armenian  Catholic,  1  Greek 
Oriental,  and  1  Protestant,  with  a  total  of  1,975  students. 

There  are  eight  Government  technical  high  schools  for  various  branches  of 
engineering  and  technical  chemistry,  and  a  high  school  for  agriculture  in 
Vienna.     In  1902  the  numbers  were  : — 


Vienna  .  . 
T>^^„ /German  . 
^^*«^HBohemian 
Graz    .        .        . 


Teachers 

Students 

112 

2,525 

49 

571 

86 

1,291 

47 

402 

Lemberg  (1901) 
Briinn 


Vienna 


f  German     '     55 
\  Bohemian 
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There  are  besides  3,882  special  technical  institutes  in  Austria,  training  in 
agriculture,  industries  of  all  kinds,  art,  music,  mining,  commerce,  &c,  ¥rith 
242,625  students. 

Included  in  these  (1899-1 900)  were  214  commercid  schools,  1,060  industrial, 
163  agricultural  and  forestiy,  6  lower  schools  of  mining,  3  nautical  schools, 
6  veterinanr  schools,  and  641  music  schools. 

In  7,725  of  the  public  elementary  schools  in  Austria  (1900)  the  language  used 
was  German  ;  in  5,046  Cz^ch  (mainly  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesii^  ;  and 
in  5,311  other  Slav  dialects ;  772  Italian,  121  Rumanian,  3  Mag3rar ;  and  in 
273  more  than  one  language.  According  to  official  statistics,  89*4  per  cent  of 
the  children  of  school  age  were  attending  school  in  Austria  in  1900. 

In  1901,  2,958  periodicals  of  various  kinds  were  published  in  Austria, 
143  being  dail^  papers.  Of  the  whole,  1,881  were  in  German,  597  in  Cz^h, 
the  rest  being  in  rolish,  Slovenian,  Ruthenian,  Italian,  Hebrew,  &c. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

In  Austria  the  ordinary  judicial  authorities  are : — 

(1)  The  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  and  Court  of  Cassation  (Oberste 
Gerichts-und  Kassationshof)  in  Vienna.  (2)  The  9  higher  provincial  courts 
(Oberlandesgerichte).  (3)  The  71  provincial  and  district  courts  (Landes-  und 
Ereisgerichte),  and,  in  connection  with  these,  the  jury  courts  (Geschwo- 
renengerichte).  (4)  The  940  county  courts  (Bezirksgerichte)  Of  these,  the 
third  and  fourth  ffroups  are  courts  of  first  instance ;  Uie  second  group  consists 
of  courts  of  second  instance.  Courts  of  first  instance  act  as  courts  of  inquiry 
and  have  summary  jurisdiction.  Courts  of  second  instance  are  courts  of 
appeal  from  the  lower  courts,  and  have  the  supervision  of  the  criminal  courts 
in  their  jurisdiction.  The  jury  courts  try  certain  cases  where  severe  penalties 
are  Involved,  political  offences,  and  press  offences.  The  county  courts  exercise 
jurisdiction  in  cases  of  misdemeanour  in  the  counties,  and  co-operate  in  pre- 
liminary proceedings  regarding  crime. 

There  are  in  all  for  Austria  71  provincial  or  district  courts  and  940  county 
courts. 

There  exist  also  special  courts  for  commercial  (3  courts),  for  industry  (4 
courts),  shipping,  revenue,  military,  and  other  matters. 

In  cas6  of  conflict  between  different  authorities  the  Court  of  the  Empire 
(Reichsgericht)  in  Vienna  has  ^wer  to  decide.  Private  persons  can  in  certain 
cases  appeal  against  the  decisions  of  magistrates  to  the  High  Court  for 
Administrative  Affairs. 


Conyiotions. 

1895 

__ 

28.709 

1896 

1897 

1898 

Of  crimes.        .... 

28,898 

29,652 

34,449 

Of  less  serious  offences 

7,596 

6,647 

7,395 

7,086 

Of  misdemeanours    . 

521,756 

540,186 

536,550 

566,099 

Number  of  prisoners  in  penal  es- 

tablishments (Strafanstalten) 

at  end  of  year :      ,        .         . 

Males          .... 

8,549 

8,626 

8,463 

8,527 

Females      .... 

1,278 

1,199 

1,148 

1,152 

There  are  15  penal  establishments  (Strafanstalten)  in  Austria  for  males, 
and  6  for  females. 
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PanporiflBiL 

The  riffht  to  poor  relief  is  defined  by  an  imperial  statute,  but  the  regula- 
tions for  uie  apportionment  of  the  cost  are  made  by  the  separate  provinces, 
and  are  consequently  very  various.  The  funds  first  available  are  those  of  the 
public  institutions  for  the  poor  (Armeninstitutionen),  derived  from  endow- 
ments, voluntary  contributions,  the  poors'  third  of  the  property  left  by  in- 
testate secular  priests,  and  certain  percentages  on  the  proceeds  of  voluntary 
sales.  In  some  provinces  the  poors  funds  are  augmented  from  other  sources, 
e.g.  theatre  money  (Spectakelgelder),  hunting  licences,  dog  certificates,  and  in 
some  large  towns  percentages  on  legacies  over  a  fixed  amount  When,  in  any 
given  case,  these  funds  are  exhausted,  the  commune  of  origin  (Heimatsgemeinde) 
must  make  provision.  Those  who  are  wholly  or  partially  unfit  for  work  may 
be  provided  for  in  such  manner  as  the  commune  judges  propose.  Besides 
poors'  houses  and  money  relief,  there  exists  in  many .  provinces,  py  custom  or 
by  constitutional  rule,  the  practice  of  assigning  the  poor — in  respect  of  board  and 
lodging-to  each  of  the  resident  householders  in  fixea  succession  (Einlegesystem). 

In  some  provinces  unions  (Yerbande)  have  been  formed  by  statute  to 
undertake  certain  burdens  as  to  poor  relief..  By  the  erection  of  houses  for 
forwarding  vagrants  to  their  proper  communes  (Schubetationen)  a  great  step 
was  taken  towards  the  suppression  of  begging  and  vagrancy. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  offices  for  the  poor  (Armenin- 
stitute)  in  Austria  during  five  years,  the.  number  of  persons  rdieved  by 
them,  and  the  amount  distributed : — 


Year 

Institutes 

1     Persons  relieved 

Distributed 

Florins 

1893 

11,949 

251,145 

6,560,660 

1894 

12,962 

259,929 

5,312,161 

1895 

11,235 

316,392 

6,694,970 

1896 

10,894 

363,648 

7,674,483 

1897 

11,231 

360,260 

8,073,161 

Besides  these  there  were,  in  1899,  1,293  cr^chea^  Kindergartens,  &c.,  with 
145,277  children,  226  orphanages,  &c.,  with  16,292  children,  and  1,682  poor- 
houses  (Versorgungs-Anstalten),  witk  11,823  inmates.  The  expenditure  for 
the  poor-houses  alone  was  7,333,832  crowns,  or  0*80  crown  per  head*  per  day. 

Finance. 

The  following  table  shows  the  expenditure  and  revenue  of  Austria  iu 
thousands  of  flonns  np  to  1899,  but  in  tnousands  of  crowns  (or  half-florins)  for 
1900  :— 


. 

1890       ;      1800 

1897 

1,000 

florins 

762,407 

106,807 

1898 

1899              1900 

Expenditwre: — 

Total  in  cash  . 

„    in  bills. 

1,000            1,000 

florins         florins 

569.697    728,606 

16,911        8,881 

1,000 

florins 

803,647 

6,787 

1,000              1,000 

florins          crowns 

840,621  1,755,027 

129,780        29,151 

Total    . 

676,508  '  787,387 

868,214 

809,334 

.970,401  11,784,178 

Revenue: — 
Total  in  cash  . 
„    in  bills  . 

682,163    731,283 
21,487      10,169 

808,319 
100,078 

794,058 
7,602 

1 

801,544  1,727,413  1 
131,231        30,916 

Total 

603,600  1  741,442 

908,397 

801,660 

982,776  1,768,329  | 
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The  revenue  and  expenditure  were  given  as  follows  in  the 
estimates  for  the  years  1902  and  1903.  It  should  be  observed 
tihat  thej  are  stated  not  in  florins,  but  in  crowns  (or  half- 
florina) ;— 


Sonrcee  of  Revenue 

1902 

1003 

' 

Crowns 

Crowns 

Beichsrath  and  Council  of  Ministers     . 

1,706,936 

1,826,470 

Ministry  of  Interior     .        .        .        . 

2,957,314 

2,966,476 

Minisfiy  oC  Defence     .        . 

854,678 

947,646 

Ministry  of  Worship  and  Instruction    . 

14,447,7ie 

14,527.666 

Ministry  of  Finance       .... 

1,183,960,287 

1,217,736,248 

Ministiy  of  Commerce  .... 

129,342,120 

138,868,640 

Ministiy  of  Railways    . 
Ministry  of  Agriculture 

281,813,370 

283,740,880 

40,108,741 

35,084,930 

Ministiy  of  Justice      .                 .        . 

2,664,558 

2,624,288 

Pensions      . 

2,974,834 

S,274,746 

Subventions  and  dotations   . 

1,246,600 

1,179,800  i 

State  debt    .         .         .         . ,       . 

27,126.608 

27,966,975 

Administration  of  debt 

21,600 

21,500 

Sale  of  State  property  .        .        .        . 
Payment  by  Lombard  Railways   . 

1,078,352 

880,000 

— 

— 

Total 

1,690,182,264 

1,726,643,268 

Branches  of  Expenditure: 

- 

Imperial  household      .... 

9,800,000. 

11,800,000 

Imperial  Cabinet  Chancery  . 
Beichsrath 

179,338 
2,688,669 

180,885 
2,802,800 

Supreme  Court 

49,724 

"     50,724 

Council  of  Ministers     .... 

3,089,629 

.3,214,358 

Contribution  to  common  expenditure   . 

268,479,377 

270,758,600 

Ministry  of  Interior     .... 

68,033,678 

70,309,061 

Ministry  of  Defence     .... 

60,823,851 

62JtJ6;906 

79,008,269 

81,326,662 

Ministry  of  Finance     .... 

275,499,518 

280,777,759 

Ministry  of  Commerce  .... 

130,413,080 

134,310.860 

Ministry  of  Railways    .... 
Ministiy  of  Agriculture 

242,692,720 

248,388,850 

.60,048,921 

46,36^,647 

Minist^  of  Justice     '. 

71,387,681 

72,826,691 

Board  of  Control 

460^800 

474,760 

Pensions       .       • 

60,276,080 

66,538,403 

Subventions  and  dotations  . 

16,618,110 

19,052,110 

State  debt 

353,913,628 

359,207,624 

Administration  of  debt 

1,304,045 
1,689,116,863 

1,677,026 

Totol 

1,726,225,486 
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For  railway  construction  and  other  pnrposes  the  amon&t  of  062;  000, 000 
crowns  will  be  expended  during  the  5  years  1901-1905. 

The  general  debt  amounted  on  January  1,  1902,  to  5,447,846,258  crowns, 
and  the  charge  for  interest  and  amortisation  was  in  1900,  251,584^224 
rowns,  to  which  Hungary  has  to  pay  60,621,201  crowns. 

Tlie  special  debt  of  Austria  on  January  1,  1902,  consisted  of 
consolidated  debt,  3,605,580,653  crowns;  floating,  13,548,496 
crowns;  total,  3^619,129,149  crowns.  The  .charge  for  interest 
and  amortisation  was   143,635,654  crowns. 


Production  and  Industry. 
I.  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
The  interests  of  agriculture  fall  to  the  care  of  the  ministry  oi 
that  department. 

The  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  an  important  industry,  furnishing 
employment  to  nearly  half  the  population.  The  proportion  of 
productive  land  is  greatest  in  Dalmatia,  Silesia,  Moravia,  Buko- 
wina,  Bohemia,  and  Galicia  ;  least  in  Salzburg  and  Tyrol. 

In  1901   the  total  area  cultivated  was  28,243,198  hectares,  distributed 
among  different  kinds  of  culture  as  follows : — 

Percentage  of 
total  arei^ 


Arable  land 

Gardens 

P^istures  and  meadows 

Vineyard 

Woodland     . 

Lakes  and  fishponds 


Hectares 


10,624,852     . 
871,242    . 
7,127,328    . 
242,063    . 
9,777,934    . 
106,446    . 
The  area  exempt  from  taxation  was  of  1,760,929  hectares. 
The  following  table  shows  the  area  in  thousands  of  hectares  (2 '47  acres)  of 
the  leading  crops,    the    total    produce  in  thousands   of  hectolitres    (2*75 
boshels    di^,   22    gallons   liauia    measure)   or    of    quintals,   and  also  the 
produce  per  hectare  in  hectolitres  or  quintals. 


37-6 
1-3 

25-2 
0-9 

84-6 
0-4 


1901 


-14 


3-|' 


Wheat. 

1 1,070 

15.812 

14-8 

Bariej. 

Mil  !  22,428 

18-5 

Oate     .        . 

1,871     36,961 

19-8 

Rye      .       . 

1,811 

27,106 

16*0 

Polae  .       . 

276 

2,042 

10-7 

Buckwheat . 

163 

2,082 

12-8 

Maize  . 

832 

6,065 

18-8 

Other  cereals 

i " 

1,212 

14-6 

1001 


I 

Potatoes  .  1,135 
Sngar  beet .  253 
Beet<other)    174 

Vineyards.      253 


Tobacco 
Hops 
Hemp 
Flax 


3-8 

19 


72 


Produce         Produce     ) 

in  1.000     1  per  hectere 

hectolitres   In  hectolitres 


I    quintals  !  quintals 

118,962  104-8 

65,464  259  2 

I      27,985  I  161-2 

I  hectolitres  hectolitres 

I       4.796  ,  18-9 

quintals  !  quintals 

44  I  11-7 

I           149  ;  7-8 

I             89  I  8-1 

'           287  I  4-0 


The  following  show  the  average  produce  of  the  leading  crops  in  quintals 
per  hectare  for  the  ten  years  1891-1900 :— Wheat,  10*9;  rye,  9  9;  barley, 
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11*8;  oats,  9*1;  maize,  12*2;  potatoes,  81;  wine,  14*4  hectolitres;  sugar 
beet,  224*3  metric-centners. 

Barley  and  wine  are  most  largely  exported,  though  in  some  years  con- 
siderable quantities  of  wheat  are  a&o  exported. 

In  Austria  in  1900  there  were  1,711,077  horses,  9,506,626  cattle,  2,621»026 
sheep,  4,682,734  pigs,  and  1,015,682  goats. 

The  total  value  of  the  Austrian  live  stock  was  estimated  at  487  million 
florins.     The  export  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  far  exceeds  the  imports. 

The  produce  of  silk-cocoons  in  Austria  in  1899  was  2,158,205  ;  in  1900, 
2,631,767  kilogrammes. 

There  are  164  agricultural  institutions  in  Austria,  with  1,238  teachers 
and  5,824  pupils  at  the  end  of  the  school-year,  1899-1900. 

The  administration  of  the  forests  and  domains  belonging  to  the  State  is 
in  the  hands  of  (a)  the  Administrators  of  Forests  and  Domams  (the  heads  of 
husbandry) ;  (b)  the  Direction  of  Forests  and  Domains  ;  (c)  the  Ministiy  of 
Agriculture.  Under  the  Administration  of  Domains  and  Forests  is  an 
extensive  association  of  forestry  oflScials,  and  schools  of  various  grades  for 
practical  training  in  forestry. 

The  total  area  under  forest  in  Austria  (1901)  is  9, 777, 934  hectares,  and  of  this 
6,828,415  hectares  are  under  pines. 


II.  Mining. 

Mines  are  worked  for  common  coal  chiefly  in  Bohemia,  Silesia,  Moravia, 
and  Galicia  ;  for  brown  coal  in  Bohemia,  Styria,  Upper  Austria,  Camiola, 
and  Moravia.  Iron  ore  is  worked  in  Styria,  Bohemia,  Garinthia,  Moravia, 
and  Galicia ;  sUver  ore  in  Bohemia  ;  quickedlver  in  Camiola ;  copper  ore 
in  Salzburg ;  lead  ore  in  Styria,  Galicia,  Bohemia ;  zinc  in  Gslicia, 
Garinthia,  Tyrol,  and  YorarlbeiK ;  sulphur  in  Bohemia,  Tyrol,  and  Vorarl- 
beiK ;  manganese  in  Styria  and  (Camiola  ;  alum  in  Bohemia ;  graphite 
in  Sohemia  ;  petroleum  and  ozokerit  in  Galicia  :  while  the  largest  prwluction 
of  salt  is  from  Galicia,  Upper  Austria,  and  the  Coast  Land. 

In  mining  there  were  employed  in  Austria  in  1901,  134,547  men,  6,905 
women,  7,085  juveniles,  and  16  children ;  total,  148,558  ;  in  smelting, 
7,909  men,  220  women,  203  juveniles,  and  1  child  ;  total,  8,333 ;  in  salt 
works,  1901,  6,662  men,  860 women,  293  juveniles,  and  187  children;  total, 
8,002. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  chief  mineral  and  furnace 
products  in  thousands  of  florins : — 


- 

1 

'  Common 

•     Cool 

Brown 
Coal 

Raw 
Iron 

Lead 

Qniok. 
surer 

Zino 

1 
SUver  1  Copper 

1880 

1 

19,336 

15,875 

15,258 

1,789 

775 

713 

2,696 

60S 

1800 

30,401 

27,689 

27,311 

1,399 

1,596 

1,467 

3,197 

658 

,      1898 

41,142 

43,498 

84,803 

1,790 

1,149 

1,759 

1,886 

628 

1890 

44,750 

47,584 

38,626 

1,872 

1,230 

2,021 

1,906 

921 

1900 

47,795 

56,317 

41,152 

2,861 

1,248  ,1,582 

1,954 

709 

1901 

54,828 

62,594 

40,212 

1,817 

1,868  1 1,547 

1 

1,952 

«tt6 

The  total  value  of  mining  and  furnace  products  in  Are  years  was  as 
follows  in  Austria  in  florins : —  r^  i 
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—                  1          1897 

1898                  1899 

1900 

1901 

Mining  products  ^ 
Furnace . 

96,271,000 
39,178,000 

94,870,874^  104,146.136 
42,453,595    47,498,858 

116,727,240 
49,987,900 

259,402  082. 
96,808,017, 

1  fixclnaive  of  petroleum,  Ac 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  and  yalues,  respectively,  of  the 
leading  minerals  and  metallic  products  of  Austria  in  1901  : — 


Minerala 

Ore8,Aa 

Metalfl  prodooed. 

Metrio-centners 

Crowns 

Metric-centners 

Crowns 

Gold     . 
Silver 

Iron      ! 

Lead             .       . 
Graphite 
Brown  coal  . 
Coal      .        •       . 
Salt      .       .       . 

1.483 

218.628 

74,058 

978,600 

360,722 

19,632.459 

166,684 

299,915 

244,7$6,095 

112,388,399 

8,382,887 

31,814 

8,657,486 

696,202 

1,968.524 

1,785,753 

11,552,141 

2,744,049 

1,818,609 

125,187,561 

109,656,605 

49,441,153 

461 

40,2041 

7,768 

5,248 

75,584 

10,801,996 

101,618 

100,084 
8,905,228 
1,271,787 
2,737,567 
3,094,848 
80,424.819 
3,685,426 

1  Kilogrammes. 

III.  Sba  Fisheries. 


Tears 

No.  of  Boats 

Value  caught  in  crowns 

No.  ofFishtrs 

Snmmer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

1900-1901 

1899-1900 

1898-99 

1897-98 

1896r97 

3,861 
3,774 
3,682 
8,636 
3,642 

3,504 
3,445 
8,383 
3,537 
3,218 

3,413,121 
3,168,536 
3,033,768 
3,080,976 
3,276,434 

2,207,858 
2,153,304 
2,303,156 
2,386,160 
2,245,094 

15,304 
14,768 
14,533 
14,244 
14,220 

13,558 
13,310 
13,229 
14,803 
12,528 

IV.  Manufactures, 

In  Austria,  in  the  year  1890,  there  were  employed  in  the  various  manu- 
facturing industries  2,880,897  persons,  of  whom  2,144,606  were  workmen 
and  99,128  labourers.  Including  families  and  domestic  servants  the  total 
number  of  those  dependent  on  the  industries  was  6,155,510.  For  the  pre- 
paration of  metals  and  the  manufacture  of  metal  wares  there  were  971 
establishments  with  99,353  work-people ;  for  machinery  506  with  57,129  work- 
people ;  in  the  stoneware  and  glass  industries  there  were  1,173  establishments 
with  72,547  work-people,  38,131  of  whom  were  in  Bohemia.  The  number  of 
textile  iiMtories  was  2,287  with  296,481  work-people,  of  whom  155,098  were 
in  Bohemia.  There  were  3,047  factories  for  alimentary  substances  with 
149,195  work-people,  and  592  chemical  factories  with  33,264  work-people. 

In  the  various  textile  industries  there  were  employed  1,970  steam  engines 
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with  a  total  of  113,281  horse-power.  For  cotton-spinning  there  were  163 
establishments  with  2,392,356  spindles,  employing  33,815  work-people.  For 
cotton-weaving  there  were  194  establishments  with  47|902  power-looms,  em- 
plojring  48,384  work-people. 

In  1900  there  were  1,423  breweries,  producing  in  the  year  1899-1900 
20,022,659  hectolitres  of  beer,  and  36,073  distifleries  which  produced  in 
1899-1900  1,434,866  hectolitres'of  alcohol.  In  the  year  1899-1900  there  were 
207  sugar  factories  with  74,496 'work-people,  and  in  the  year  1900  30  tobacco 
factories,  with  88,164  work-people,  the  onl^ut  for  the  year  being  384,679 
metric  centners  of  taw  tobacco. 


Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  following  tabular  statement  shows  the  strength  of  the  commercial 
marine  of  Austria  on  January  1,  of  the  last  2  years : — 


- 

Vessels. 
1900 

Tonnage. 
1900 

Crews. 
1900 

Vessels.    '  Tonnage. 
1901      1      1901 

Crews. 

1901 

Sea-going  vessels 
C)oasting  vessels . 
Fishing  vessels, 
&c 

Total.     .     . 

159 
1,508 

11,261 

232,929 
24,628 

22,728 

3,928 
4,136 

26,484 

169 
1,508 

11,261 

232,929 
24,628 

22,728 

3,928 
4,136 

26,484 

12,928  ;  280,286 

34,548 

12,928 

280,286 

34,548 

Of  the  total  number  of  vessels  215  of  226,713  tons  were  steamers,  and 
12,713  of  63,572  tons  were  sailing  vessels. 

Th^  progress  of  navigation  is  shown  as  follows  for  Austria  alone :— 


-  -  Year 

BnteiW 

Cleared                    1 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 

100,873 
105,146 
106,412 
107,590 
105,847 

11,771,345 
12,134,468 
12,682,701 
13,160,544 
18,068,364 

100,866 
104,962 
106.413 
107,611 
106,776 

11,774,768 
12,123,654 
12,686.481 
13,148,482 
13,071,686 

Of  the  vessels  entered,  an  average  of  89  per  cent,  and  91  per  cent  of 
the  tonnage,  and  of  the  vessels  cleared  B9  percent,  and  91  per  cent  of  the 
tonnage  were  Austrian,  Italy  coming  next,  and  Greece  third. 

At  the  port  of  Trieste  alone  in  1901,  9,970  vessels  of  2,276,801  tons 
entered,  and  10,042  vessels  of  2,291,964  tons  cleared.  Of  the  vessels  entei-ed, 
140  of  195,410  tons,  and  of  those  cleared,  142  of  197,416  tons  were  British. 


Internal  Communications. 

In  1901  the  total  length  of  navigable  rivers  and  canals  in  Austria  was : 
for  rafts  only,  3,820  km.  ;  for  vessels  and  rafts,  6,662  km.  ;  of  which  1,317  km. 
were  navigable  for  steamers. 

The  river  traffic  of  the  monarchy  during  five  years  was  a^Jollowa : — 
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Year 


1806 
1897 
1898 
1890 
1900 


Danube  Steam  Nayigation  Company 


Nombec  of 


Steam-     Tow- 
boats  i   boats 


Passen-  '   and    "®p 


179 
190 
178 
174 
166 


8M 
859 
803 
863 
816 


3,256,450  22,405,190 

2,617,861  20,007,760 

2,528,419  19,097,280 

2,272,094  17,973,240 

2,122,527  20,115,950 


Anstr. 

North- West  Steam 

Navigation  Company  (Elbe) 

1 
Number  of      |    q^^ 

'  carried. 

in  metre- 

Steam- 

Tow-    1  centners 

boats 

boats  1 

46 

1 
148     ,8,837,890 

47 

140    18.588,419 

48 

143       7,415,648 

49 

143 

8,455,803 

49 

142 

7,967,865 

The  following  are  railway  statistics  of  Austria  in  1901':  State  lines, 
4,729  miles ;  companies'  lines  worked  by  the  State,  2,120  miles  ;  State  lines 
worked  by  foreign  states,  10  miles  ;  State  lines  worked  by  companies,  18  miles  ; 
companies'  lines  worked  by  companies,  5,027  miles  ;  foreign  lines  in  Austria, 
62  miles  ;  total,  11,966  miles. 

The  following  table  shows  the  length  in  miles  and  the  total  cost  of 
construction  in  thousands  of  potmds  sterling  of  the  Austrian  railways  : — 


The  following  table  shows  the  traffic  on  the  Austrian  railways  :— 


Passengers  (in  1,000's)  .  |  118,688 
Goods  carried  (in  1,000  tons),  103,271 
Receipts  (in  1,000  florins)  .  I  278,058 
Working  expenses  (1,000  fl8.)i  172,434 


1898 

126,087 
111,198 
287,817 
178,930 


1899 


1900       I 


142,296  I  158,098 

114,512  I  118,952 

296,837  228,748 

193,412  I  218,394 


There  were,  in  1901,  7,438  post  offices 
The  work  of  the  Post  Office  (letters  and 
follows : — 


Letters  and  poet-cards 
Samples  and  printed  packets 
Newspapers 
Ordinary  packets 
Money  packets  . 
Money  orders  (paid  in) 


in  Austria. 

parcels)  in  1900  and  1901  was  as 


Receipts  (posts  and  telegraphs) 
Expenses      .... 


1900 
Number 

1901 
Number 

,055,791,710 

137,626,510 

107,738,700 

36,674,580 

15,636,870 

26,751,339 

1,093,928,100 

144,799,530 

117,428,200 

40,009,030 

14,261,020 

27,658,988 

Crowns                        Crowns 

107,718,810            111,042,869 

»8.411,819^^^^G195'«M41 
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In  Austria  in  1901  there  were  5,599  teleeraph  offices,  24,484  miles  of 
telegraph  line  with  121,309  miles  of  wire,  and  the  number  of  messages  was 
16,380,110. 

In  1901  there  were  in  Austria  278  urban  telephone  systems  and  108  inter- 
urban  circuits  with  altogether  124,820  miles  of  wire,  by  which  104,847,069 
conversations  were  held. 

Honey  and  Credit. 

The  following  table  shows  the  issues  from  the  Austrian  mint  and  the 
value  of  notes  now  in  circulation  : — 


- 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

Florins 

Florins 

Florins 

Grown 

Florins 

( Foor-dncat     . 

Single^ucat  . 

Gold    (  Fnui2.J08efo  . 

[  3,196,289 

I  2,818,811 

{  8,069,508 

{    6,142,144 

(    6,859,986 



.. 

__ 

__ 

._ 

Twenty  4  ten- 
[^  crown     .    . 

60,844,640 

18,737,890 

984,080 

530,740 

978,540 

.jjevmnnne 
thalers.       . 

\   5,440,700 
/    (pieces) 

1       188,300 
f   (pieces) 

\      848,600 
(pieces) 

1  - 

1  - 

Two-gnlden    . 

. 

SUver 

Single-gnlden . 

8ingle-<9rown  . 

1,071,000 

2,927,760 

7,002,000 

46,368,080 

10.887,000 

Twenty -kreu- 

i     ser       .       . 
^Ten.kreazer    . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

»'<*«»  fhSa*!*": 

_ 

/Foor-kreoser  . 

Copper  {One-kreuzer    . 

iHalf.krenzer  . 









— 

B'o-^fhX^-'r- 

1,042,875 

141,105 

436,845 

428,650 

764,100 

state  notes  in  circulation 

(Dec.  31)     .       .       . 

119,315,410 

118,540,982 

124,818,729 

224,000,000 

85,878,740 

Anstro-Hungarian  bank- 

notes In  eircnlation  . 

699,907,100 

787.475,730 

728,981,770 

1,494,028,320 1.457.968,540 

The  following  are  statistics  for  December  31,  1899  and  1900,  of  the  64 
Austrian  joint-stock  and  private  banks,  in  thousands  of  crowns: — 

Liabilities. 


- 

(Capital 
Paid-up 

Bills,  &C., 
Reserve       in  cir- 
eolation 

Credit 
Accounts 
current 

Mort- 
gages 

ToUL  in- 
cluding 
others 

1899  . 

1900  .        . 

531,240 
567,346 

193,398 
216,187 

482,682 
654,098 

1,354,562 
1,450,374 

1,742,678 
1,518,191 

4.688,408 
4,943,881 

Assets. 


1899 
1900 


Bank 
Notes 


242,242 
281,323 


Mortgage 
Loans 


1,936,962 
2,030,903 


Debit 
Accounts 
current 


1.421,480 
1,547,996 


Cash  in  hand 


80.986 
90,105 


Total, 

including 

others 


4.6S8.408 
4,948.831 
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There  are,  besides  (1894),  2,842  alliance  banks  in  Austria. 
The  following  are  the  sayings-bank  statistics  of  Austria :~ 


1898 


No.  of  banks    .        .        .        .  >  581 

Depositors  at  end  of  year  .        .  3,052,528 
Amount  deposited  at  end  of  year 

(1,000  florins)       .        .        .  |  1,759,249 


1899 


550 
8,121,258 


1900 


559 
8,198,725 


1,801,285  I     1,858,977 


The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  Austrian  Post  Office  savings-banks  :^ 


- 

1898          1           1899 

1900 

1901 

5,768              5,892 

5,987 

6,061 

Depositors  at  end  of 

year     .        .        . 

1,856,115        1,455,619 

1,527,265 

1,547,541 

Value  of  deposits  at 

1 

end    of  year,    in 

florins . 

161,460,587    169,151,166 

180,010,618 

198,265,905 

LIECHTENSTEIH. 

The  Principality  of  Liechtenstein,  lying  between  the  Austrian  province  of 
Tyrol  and  the  Khine,  thouj^h  not  incorporated  with  Austria  by  any  treaty, 
practically  forms  a  part  of  the  Emnire.  Beigning  Prince,  John  n«»  bom 
October  5,  1840 ;  succeeded  his  fatner,  November  12,  1858.  The  reigning 
family  originated  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  traces  its  descent  through  free 
barons  who  in  1608  became  princes  of  Liechtenstein.  From  time  to  time 
various  small  domains  were  aaded  to,  or  separated  from,  the  territory,  and  in 
1719  the  ^incipality  as  it  now  exists  was  constituted.  The  monardiy  is 
hereditary  in  the  male  line.  Tlie  constitution  of  1862,  modified  in  1878, 
1895,  ana  1901,  provides  for  a  Diet  of  15  members  appointed  for  four  years 
(3  hy  the  Prince,  and  12  by  indirect  vote).  The  capital  is  Vadui,  but  the 
chief  direction  of  afiairs  is  at  Vienna  by  a  Court  of  Chancellery.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  is  at  Innsbruck. 

The  area  is  about  65  square  miles ;  population  in  1901,  9,477  (4,587 
males  and  4,890  females) ;  population  per  square  mile,  152.  The  population 
is  of  German  origin,  and  nearly  all  Catholic.  In  1901  the  revenue  amounted 
to  674,566  crowns  ;  expenditure,  671,108  crowns.  The  principality  forms  part 
of  the  Austrian  Customs  Union,  and  receives  at  least  20,000  florins  annually 
as  its  share  of  the  Customs  dues.  There  is  no  public  debt.  The  Prince 
has  estates  in  Austria  and  elsewhere  yielding  about  140,0001.  sterling 
per  annum.  The  inhabitants  of  Liechtenstein  pay  no  direct  taxes,  nor  are 
they  liable  to  military  service.  The  population  is  agricultural,  the  chief 
products  of  the  count^  being  com,  wine,  flax,  frait,  and  timber. 
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BTTNGAEY. 
Constitution  and  Government. 
I.  Central  and  Provincial  Goverhment. 

The  Constitution  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  monarchy,  or  the  kingdom 
:  of  Hungary,  including  Hungary  Proper  and  Croatia-Slavonia,  dates  froitk 
the  foundation  of  the  kingdom,  about  891.  The  first  king,  Saint 
Stephen,  was  crowned  in  1000.  The  first  charter  of  constitutions  code  is 
the  'Bulla  Aurea'  of  King  Andrew  II.,  granted  in  1222,  which  defined 
the  form  -  of  government  as  an  aristocratic  monarchy.  The  Hungarian 
Constitution  has  been  repeatedly  suspended  and  partially  disregarded,  until, 
at  the  end  of  the  armed  struggle  of  1849,  it  was  decreed  to  be  forfeited  by 
the  nation.  This  decree  was  repealed  in  1860  ;  and  the  present  sovereign,  on 
jJu^e  84  18(^7,  swore  to  maintain  the  Constitution,  and  was  crowned  King 
of  Hungary. 

--  J'he.-HunffapiaB-PurliameBt  <0Fszaggyiil48)  has  legislative  authority  for 
Hungary,  and  for  Croatia  and  Slavonia  in  matters  which  concern  these  provinces 
in  ^iommoa  with  Hungary.  It  consists  of  an  Upper -House  (Forendihaz) 
and  a:Lower  I^ouse  (Kepviselohdz). 

The  House  of  Magnates,  reformed  by  an  Act  passed  in  1885,  now  includes 
the  archdukes  who  have  attained  their  majority  (18  years),,  those  Hungarian 
princes,  counts  and  barons — if  of  age  (24  years)  and  paying  at  least  6,000 
crowns  a  year  land  tax — ^whoso  families  possess  the  ri^t  of  hereditary  peer- 
age (deaiffnated  by  Act  of  188$  or  havtng  received  it  sijice  by  a  special  Act)  ; 
■  l^-ATckbiahopy. bishops,,  and. jother^ dignitaries  of  the  Eoman  cSitholic  and 
Greek  Churches ;  12  ecclesiastical  and  lay  representatives  of  the  Protestant 
Confessions ;  life  peers  appointed  by  the  Crown  not  exceeding  50  in  number  ; 
life  peers  elected,  once  for  all,  by  the  Upper  House  ;  17  members  ex  officio^ 
being  State  dignitaries  {barojies  regiii)  and  high  judges  ;  and  lastly,  3  dele- 

f  sites  of  Croatia-Slavonia.  In  the  session  of  1901-02  the  number  of  arch- 
ukfis  was  17,  and  there  were-  234  hereditary  -  neers  h(^ding  the  property 
qualification ;  and  74  life  peers  appointed  by  the  Crown  or  chosen  by  the 
'House  of  Magnates. 

.  .:  The  liower  House  or  House  of  Representatives  of  Hungary  is  composed  of 
rppr^entatives'of  the  nation,  elected  by  the  vote  of  all  male  citizens,  of  20 
^years  of  age,  who  pay  a  small  direct  tax  on  house  property  or  land,  or  on  an 
income  varying  with  occupation;  but  in  all  cases  low.  Certain  large 
elasses— professional,  scientific,  learned,  and  others — are  entitled  to  vote  with- 
out other  qualifications.  :  There  were  in  1902  94,399.  The  number  of  the 
'electorate  was  in  1902  in  Hungary  Proper,  1,-033,697,  or  6*2  percent  of  the 
,t6tal  population.  New  elections  must  take  place  every  five  years.  By  tlje 
.electoral  law  now  in  forcet,  the  -House  of  Representatives  consists  of  453 
members,  of  whom  413  are  deputies  of  Hungarian  towns  and  districts,  and 
-49  4^1^te8  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia.       . 

Members  of  the  Lower  House  receive  4,800  crowns'(200Z.)  a  year,  with  an 
:  allowance  of  1,600  crowns  (66/.  13*.)  for  house  rent. 

The  Parliament  is  summoned  annually  by  the  King  at  Budapest  The 
.  language  of  the  Parliament  is  Hungarian  ;  biit  the  representatives  of  Croatia 
.  andSlavonia  may  speak  their  own  language. 

The  executive  power  of  the  kingdom  is  in  a  responsible  ministry,  oon- 
""sisting  of  a  presidency  and  nine  departments,  namely  : — 

Thff  Presidency  of  the  Council,  — Coloman  de  Szill^  Privy  Councillor, 
born^une  8^  1845;  appoipted  February  6,  1899. 
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1.  The  Ministry  of  Finance. — Dr.  Ladidlans  de  Lukdea^  Privy  Councillor, 
bom  October  24,  1850  ;  appointed  January  15>  1895. 

2.  The  Ministry  of  National  Defence  (Honv^delem).— Baron  G^a^ 
Fejircdryf  Privy  Councillor,  bom  March  16,  1838 ;  appointed  October  2fr, 
1884.  (    . 

3.  The  Minii&try  near  the  King's  person  {ad  k/tua). — Count  Julius 
Sz^dUnyit  Privy  Councillor,  born  November  11,  1829 ;  appointed  March  29, 
1900. 

4.  The  Ministry  of  the  Interior. — Colomah  de  Sz6ll\  appointed  {ad 
interim)  February  26,  1899. 

5.  The  Ministry  of  Education  and  of  Public  Worship.-^Dr.  Jnliut-  de 
IFktsgiea,  Privy  Councillor,  bom  March  17,  1852 ;  appointed  January  15^ 
1895. 

6.  The  Ministry  of  Justice. — Dr.  Alexander  Pl6sz,  Privy  Councillor,  bora. 
1846  ;  appointed  February  26,  1899. 

7.  The  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Cominerce.— Dr.  Louis  Ldng,  Privy 
Councillor,  bora  October  13,  1849  ;  appointed  May  5,  1902. 

8.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture.— Dr.  Ignatius  de  Dardnyi,  Privy 
Councillor,  born  January  15,  1849  ;  appointed  November  2,  1895. 

9.  The  Minister  for  Croatia  and  Slavonia. — Ervin  de  Csehf  Privy 
Councillor,  bora  March  23,  1838  ;  appointed  December  10,  1898. 

The  provinces  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia  have  autonomy  tor  home  aQairs, 
public  instraction,  and  justice. 

The  Croatian-Slavonian  Provincial  Diet  meeting  annually  at  Zdgrdb 
(Agram),  consists  of  90  members,  elected  for  five  years,  representing 
21  town  districts  and  69  rural  districts,  and  of  personal  voters  (not  more. than 
half).  The  electors  must  have  a  low  property  qualification,  be ,  of 
certain  professions,  or  pay  a  small  tax.  Personal  voters  are  certain  eccle- 
siastical and  politick  dignitaries,  and  the  members  of  certain  noble  fiimilies 
(Magnates)  possessing  the  right  by  inheritance  or  by  royal  nomination.  They 
must  pay  at  least  2,000  crowns  of  land  tax. 

At  the  head  of  the  autonomous  provincial  government,  which  has  three 
departments  (Interior,  Public  Instruction  and  Worship,  and  Justice),  is  the 
Ban,  who  is  responsible  to  the  Provincial  Diet  and  to  the  Hungarian  Prime 
Minister. 

Ban. — Count  Charles  Khtten-ffidervdry,  Privy  Councillor,  born  May  23, 
1849  ;  appointed  December  1,  1888. 

II.  Local  Government- 

In  Hungary  a  distinction  is  observed  between  communes  which  are 
large  or  small,  or  may  be  townships  with  regular  magistrates,  and 
municipalities,  which  are  regarded  as  communes  of  a  higher  order.  The 
communad  electoral  right  is  possessed  by  every  male  inhabitant  over  twenty 
years  of  age  who  for  two  years  has  paid  the  State  tax.  The  representative 
body  is  composed  half  of  members  elected  for  six  years,  and  half  of  persons 
who  pay  the  highest  taxes.  The  committee  consists  of  members  appointed,  in 
the  towns  for  six  years,  in  the  rural  communes  for  three  years,  with  officials 
appointed  for  life.  The  counties  and  cities  invested  with  similar  rights  are 
independent  municipalities.  Each  has  its  council  constituted  similarly  to  the 
representative  body  of  tl^e  communes ;  but  members  are  elected  for  ten  years. 
Au  electors  for  the  Parliament  are  qualified  to  vote.  In  Budapest  they  must 
be  able  to  read  and  write.  The  executive  is  in  the  hands  of  the  official  body 
of  the  municipality,  who  sit  and  vote  with  the  council.    ,  . 

In    Croatia   and    Slavonia    each    county    has  an   assemU^Qsimilar   ta 
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the  Hungarian  local  representatiye  bodies.  The  electoral  qnalification 
is  the  same  as  for  the  Diet.  The  municipalities  within  the  county 
(except  Zdgrdb  and  Esz^k)  send  delegates,  and  the  higher  county  officials 
also  sit  and  vote.  In  the  rural  communes  the  representative  boiiy  is  the 
council,  elected  for  three  years ;  in  the  towns  for  four  years.  In  the 
former  the  executive  is  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrates  ;  in  the  latter,  of  the 
municipal  council. 

Area  and  Population. 

I.— Progress  and  Pkksbnt  Condition. 

The  Hungarian'dominions,  including  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  have  an  area 
of  824,851  square  kilometres,  or  126,480  English  square  miles,  with  a  popols' 
tion  at  the  census  of  December  81,  1900  of  19,264,669  civil  and  miliUry, 
or  164  per  square  mile. 

At  tne  last  four  census  enumerations  the  total  (civil  and  military) 
population  was  as  follows  : — 


Yc»r 

Popolation            1      Absolute  increase 

Yearly  increase 
percent. 

1869 
1880 
1890 
1900 

16,509,455          i                 —                i                — 
15,789,259          '             229,804          1               018 
17,463,791                    1,724,632                         110 
19,254,669          !          1,790,768          |              0-98 

i                                      1 

The  following  table  gives  the  area  and  total  number  of  inhabitants,  civi' 
and  military,  of  Hungary,  after  the  census  returns  of  December  81,  1880 
1890,  and  1900:— 


Provinces 


CiTil  population  : 
Hungary  Proper 
Croatia  and  GUavonia 


Hungary  , 


Population   in    active 
military  service : 
Hunsary  Proper 
Crodoa  and  Blavonia 


Hungary  , 


Total  population : 
Hungary  Proper 
Croatia  and  Slavonia 


Total,  Hungary 


Area: 

English 

square 

miles 


109,007 
16,423 


125,430 


Population,  Dec.  81 


109,007 
10,423 


12.S480 


18,749,008 
1,802,499 


15,642,102 


84,861 
12,796 


97,167 


1890 


I 


15,162,988 
2,186,410 


17,349,398 


98,876 
16.617 


114,393 


13,838,964 
1,905,295 


15,739,259 


15,261,864 
2,201,927 


17,468,791 


I  Popula. 
tion  per 

I  sq.  mile,  I 
1900  1900     { 


16.721,574 
2,400,766 


19,122,840 


158 
146 


152 


116.681  — 

15.588      :      — 


182,219      !      — 


16,838.255      *      154    i 
2,416,304      I      142    ' 


19,254,559 


Google 


u 
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The  ethnical  elements  of  the  civil  population  on  the  bads  of  langnage  wat 
(  follows  in  1890  and  1900  (in  Hungary  including  Croatia  and  Slavonia):— 


1890 


loou 


1890 


Hang&rUn (Magyar).  17,426,780    8,679,014  ,'  Rathenian 

Geriiian        .       .      .  •  2,107,677     2,114,423  !    Croatian  . 

^  Slorak  .       ....  1,910,279  !  2,008,744  Servian     . 

Roumanian        .       .  I  2,591,905  |  2,785,265  I  Others.     . 


j     888,892 

1,554,000 

,  1,057,264 

818,251 


1900 


427,825 
1,667,877 
1,045,550 

894,142 


llie  Hungarians  in  Hungary  Proper  in  1880  numbered  6,404,070  (46*58 
per  cent);  in  1890,  Z,367,986  (48*58  per  cent.);  and  in  1900,  8,588,884 
(51*4  per  cent.)  ;  persons  speaking  the  Hungarian  language  in  Hungary 
Proper,  1890,  8,436,428  (5574  per  cent);  in  1900,  9,954.598  (59-5  per 
cent.). 

There  were  245,544  foreign  residents  in  Hungary  at  the  end  of  1900,  of 
whom  214,459  were  Austrian,  8,026  Geimans,  9,046  Italians,  8,242  from 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  889  French,  1,060  Russians,  1,002  Swis«,  835  British, 
713  Turks,  and  6,272  others. 

In  Hungary,  in  1890,  the  population  according  to  occupations  was  as 
follows : — 


Nature  of  occupation 


Earning 


Intellectual  professions 

Senrants  employed  in  intellectual  professions 

Agriculture,  forestry,  Ac.    . 

Mining    ...  .        . 

Industry 

Commerce 

Credit  .... 

Traffic 

Living  on  their  revenues  or  pensions 
Day  labourers        .... 
Soldiers,  gendarmerie 
Other  occupations . 
Unknown  occupations  . 
Supported  by  State  or  Society 


Supported 


Family     Domestic 
members    servants 


Total 


128,663 
86,426, 
4,474,658 
48,412 

918,010 

182,264 

66,787 
129,362 
1,242,284 
114,893 
44,331 
9,829 


7,889,914 


215,812 
67,903 

6,808,804 
85,678 

1,184,907 

285,498 

118,801 
92,987 
1,191.413 
12.508 
50.638 
65,099 
68,069 


9,697,607 


76,164 

2,608 

121,987 

1,996 

59.863 

52,889 

10,589 
21,847 
4,742 
4,697 
1,628 
16,819 
1446 


ToUl 


420,189 

106,932 

10,905,444 

136,086 

2,157,280 

470,646 

196,177 
248,696 
2,438,489 
181,598 
96,592 
91,247 
69,515 


376,270  17,468,791 


In  Hungary  in  1890  there  were  1,891,072  proprietors  of  farms, 
10,139  tenant  fanners,  580,217  farm  servants,  334,846  day 
labourers,  1,619,128  assistant  members  of  households,  while 
1 1,686  were  employed  in  other  ways  in  agricultural  operations. 
The  total  civil  population  of  Hungary  in  1890  consisted  of: 
males,  supporting,  5,354,341  ;  supported,  3,199,441  ;  females,  sup- 
porting, 1,921,180;  supported,  6,879,436.  The  town  civil  popu- 
ation  of  Hungary  in  1890  numbered  2,627,060;  in  1900, 
3,201,464.     The  total  number  of  dwelliug-houses  in  Hungary,  in 
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1890,  were  2,868,461  (369,613  in  Croatia  and  Slavonia) ;  in 
1900.  3,227,790  (421,448  in  Croatia  and  Slavonia),  or  25-6  per 
square  mile  and  5*9  civil  persons  per  house. 

II. — Movement  of  Population. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  births,  deaths  and  marriages, 
^th  the  surplus  of  births,  in  the  lands  of  the  Hungarian  Crown  aocormng 
io  the  latest  official  returns  : — 


I      Deaths      '     Surplus  of 

.   (including    !     Births  over 

Still-births)  Deaths 


Total 

Births 

Tear 

(including 

Still- 

births) 

1897 

765,403 

1898 

722,650 

1899 

759,295 

1900 

768,673 

1901 

747,224 

• 

'    lUogiti- 
1      mate 
StUlbom  {(including 
Still- 
births) 

Marriages 

17,339  I    69,451 
16,817  '    64,661 
16,023  i    69,006 
15,955  '    70,921 
15,503  1    69,520 

151,169 
1^0,208 
170,826 
169,687 
170,816 

546,306 

219,097 

540,207 

182,443 

680,357 

228,938 

631,189    i 

287,484 

607,307    1 

239,917 

The  percentage  of  stillborn  to  total  births  in  Hungary  is  2*1 
in  1901.     The  rate  of  illegitimacy  is  93  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

The  following  are  the  emigration  statistics  of  Hungary  and  immigration 
of  Hungarians  into  the  United  States  for  five  years  : — 


1 

Through  German 

Immigration 

1 

Tear 

ports 

Through  other 

Total 

According  to  the 
United  BUt«8 

(Hamburg,  Bremen, 

European  ports 

Stettin) 

statistics 

1897 

9,676 

4,430 

14)106 

13,791 

1898 

16,893 

6.072 

22.966 

20,920 

1899 

32,800 

10,694              43,394 

1900 

41,820 

13,447 

64,767 



1901 

65,163 

16,321 

71,474 

— 

III. — Pbincipal  Towns. 

The  following  were  the  total  populations  of  the  principal  towns  on 

December  81,  1890,  and  1900  :—                                         r        r- 

„    ,                                       18W           IWO                                                          1890           1900 

Budapest        .        .  605,763  732,822      Miskolcz                 .     32,288    43  096 

Szeffed    .        .        .     87,410  102,991       Ujpest  .                 .     23,621     41.858 
Szabadka       .        .     78,526    82,122      Kassa     .                 .     82,165    40,102 

Debreczen      .         .     68,962    75,006      Fiume    .         .         .     30,387    38.965 

Pozsony         .         .    66,048    66,867 

B^k^-Csaba  .        .     32,244    37,647 

ZWb  (Zagreb)     .     41,481     61,002 
Hbdmezo-Vasdrhely    65,626    60,883 

Brasso  .        .        .     32,549    86,646 

Mak6     .                 .     32,669    33,722 

Kecskemet     .        .     49,600    67,812 

Sopron  .        .         .     29.643    83.478 

Arad      .                 .     43,682    56,260      F^IegyhAza     .        .     29.778    88  408 

Temesvar       .        .     43,488    68,033 

Nyire^haza.        .     27.179    83,088 
Szekesfeh^rvar       .     28,942    32,167 

Nagyvarad     .         .     40,760    60,177 
Kolozsvir       .         .     87,967     49,295 

Szentes.         .        .     30.797    31.808 

P^s       . 

.     86,449 

43,982 

CzeglM 
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Beligion. 

In  Hungary  there  is  perfect  equality  among  all  legally  recog- 
nised religions.  These  are : — The  Boman  and  Greek  Catholic, 
the  Evangelical  (Augsburg  and  Helvetian),  the  Greek-Oriental, 
the  Gregorian-Armenian,  the  Unitarian,  and  the  Jewish.  Each 
has  the  independent  administration  of  its  own  affairs. 

The  following  figures  relate  to  1901  for  Hungary  (including 
Croatia  and  Slavonia) : — 


Priests  secular  (not  including  bishops, 

canons,  yicars,  provosts,  kc): — 

Roman  Oatholio  Church      .     6,280 

Greek  Catholic  Church        .     2,232 

Greek  Oriental  Church        .     2,681 


Members  of  orders:— 

Male 

.     2,040 

Female    . 

.     4,720 

Protestant  clergy 

.     8,464 

Jewish  clergy 

.     1,771 

The  following  table  gives  the  division  of  the  oivH  population  according  to 
religion  on  the  1^^  of  the  census  of  1900  : — 


Religion  |  Number 

Roman  Catholics      .        .         .         .  '        9,846,533 
Greek  Catholics         ....  1,848,634 

Greek  Orientel 2,799,846 

Evangelical  Aiu;8 1,280,070 

Evangelical  Helv 2,423,818 

Unitarians        .        .        .        .        .  68,005 

Jews 846,254 

Others 1 14,180 

Total    ....  I      19,122,340 


per  cent,  of  pop. 

61*5 

9-6 
14-6 

6-7 
12-7 

0-4 

4-4 

01 


1000 


Instruction. 


Public  education  in  Hungary  comprises  the  following  grades :— (1)  Infant 
schools ;  (2)  elementary  schools  and  repetition  courses;  (8)  middle  or  secondary 
schools,  gymnasia  and  realschools  (in  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  realgymnasia) ;  (4) 
preparatory  and  training  institutions  for  infant-school  teadiers  and  male  and 
female  teachers ;  (5)  a(^emies  (high  schools)  of  law ;  (6)  institutions  for 
religious  education  ;  (7)  universities ;  (8)  polytechnicum  (technical  high  school). 
The  schools  for  special  sul:>jects,  such  as  agricultural,  industrial,  commercial, 
mining,  and  military  schools,  are  for  the  greater  part  administered  by  the 
competent  ministries,  while  the  philanthropic  and  artistic  schools  are  placed 
under  the  authority  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  progress  of  elementary  education  in  Hungary  in  two  intercensal  periods 
is  shown  in  the  following  statement :— •  Digitized  by  GoOqIc 
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Civil  Population 

Read  and  write 

Read  only 

Neither  read  nor  write 

Total     . 


1880 


5,389,190 
911,557 


1890 

7,326,372 
557,854 


1900 


^341,355    i     9,465,172 
16,642,102    I  17,349,398 


9,483,9^0 
607,034 
9J[31^76^ 

19,122,840 


Compulsory  school  attendance  was  established  by  law  in  1868,  for  children 
of  six  to  twelve  years,  and  repetition  courses  for  children  of  twelve  to  fifteen 
years  ;  the  industrial  law  of  1884  requires  special  courses  for  apprentices ;  and 
by  the  law  of  1891,  children  from  three  to  six  years  of  age  may  be  sent  to 
infant  schools,  unless  otherwise  provided  for. 

Every  parish  or  commune  is  bound  to  maintain  an  infant  school.  There 
are  three  grades  :  (1)  regular  infants'  schools  with  certificated  uurses ;  (2) 
permanent  asylums  ;  (3)  summer  asylums.  There  were  in  1901  altogether 
2,688  infants'  schools  with  233,526  infants,  and  11  training  colleges  for  nurses. 

Primary  education  is  of  three  grades  : — (1)  Elementary  schools  connected 
with  a  repetition  school ;  (2)  high  primary  schools  for  boys  and  girls  separately, 
with  a  three  vears' course  for  economic  or  industrial  education  ;  (3)  the  so-called 
'  burgher '  schools  (Polg&ri  iskoldk)  for  boys  and  girls  separately,  with  a  four 
years^  course.  There  are  also  high  schools  for  girls  mostly  supported  by  the  State. 

In  the  elementary  schook  the  subjects  taught  are  religion,  reading, 
writing,  Hungarian  and  the  mother  tongue,  arithmetic,  some  branches  of 
natural  history  and  physics,  geography,  history,  drawing,  singing,  gymnastics, 
elements  of  hygiene  and  horticmture  ;  to  girls,  domestic  duties. 

Every  parish  or  commune  is  bound  to  have  a  school  if  the  number  of 
children  of  school  age  is  thirty.  The  number  of  State  and  State-aided  ele- 
mentary schools  is  rapidly  increasing.  For  the  support  of  the  elementary 
schools  every  commune  can  levy  an  additional  tax  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  direct 
State  taxes.  There  were  in  1900-1901,  18,568  primanr  schools  with  31,663 
teachers,  and  2,514,254  pupils.  The  number  of  the  cnildren  of  school  age 
was  3,265,471,  and  the  number  of  training  colleges  89,  with  1,053  teachers 
and  9, 695  pupils.  There  were  besides  148  'numauistic '  schools,  and  42  prison 
schools  with  a  total  attendance  of  13,360. 

The  gymnasia  and  realschools  (in  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  the  realgymnasia) 
supply  preparation  for  the  universities  and  for  the  technical  high  school.  The 
curriculum  of  these  extends  over  eight  years.  They  are  maintained  by  the  State, 
by  the  larger  communes,  or  (in  the  case  of  the  confessional  schools)  by  ecclesias- 
tical foundations,  eventually  with  a  subvention  from  the  State.  There  were  in 
1900-1901,  175  gymnasia,  with  3,247  teachers  and  63,259  pupils;  42  real 
schools,  with  890  teachers  and  12,33C  pupils.  The  number  of  middle  schools 
supported  by  private  persons  is  insignificant.  The  middle  school  teachers 
obtain  theii*  diploma  in  training  schools  connected  with  the  universities. 

In  Hungary  there  are  three  universities  maintained  by  the  State,  each 
comprising  four  faculties,  viz.,  theology,  law,  medicine,  philosophy  (the 
university  of  Zdgrdb  is  without  the  faculty  of  medicine) ;  tne  university  of 
Budapest  with  307  professors,  &c.,  and  5,339  students ;  the  university  of 
Kolozsvar  (Klausenburg),  with  101  professors  and  1,592  students ;  the 
university  of  Zagrdb.(Agram),  with  77  professors  and  908  students  in  1902. 

There  are  also  49  theological  colleges,  viz.,  29  Catholic,  6  Greek  Catholic, 
4  Greek  Oriental,  10  Protestant,  and  1  Jewish,  with  a  total  of  826 
piofessors  and  1,679  students  ;  and  10  law  schools  with  118  professors  and 
1,559  students.  r-^  t 
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The  technical  high  school  (polvtechnicum)  in  Budapest  with  116  professors 
and  1,565  students,  comprises  four  faculties,  viz.,  universal  technics  and 
chemistry,  architectonics,  machine-building,  and  engineering. 

There  were  besides,  in  1901,  857  special  technical  institutes,  65  training 
in  agriculture,  558  in  industries  of  all  kinds,  145  in  commerce,  45  in  art  and 
music,  6  in  mining,  16  military  institutes,  &c.,  with  111,900  students  and 
5,339  teachers. 

There  were  of  the  558  industrial  schools,  469  for  apprentices,  with  2,851 
teachers  and  80,282  pupils  ;  of  the  145  commercial  schools,  88  for  apprentices, 
with  389  teachers  and  6,095  pupils. 

Of  3,265,471  children  of  school  age,  2,621,340  (80-3  per  cent.)  attended 
school ;  the  number  at  elementary  schools  was  1,916,820  ;  at  repetition 
schools,  547,147  ;  at  higher  city  schools  (polgdri  iskolak),  50,287.  Of  the 
school  children  (in  proper  Hungary)  1,308,566  were  Magyar  (Hungarian). 
Of  the  18,568  schools,  10,487  were  Magyar;  3,251  Magyar  ^ith  another 
langu^e ;  428  German;  503  Slovaks;  2,309  Rumanian;  1,489  Croatian; 
other  languages,   101.    The  nimiber  of  teachers  was  31,663. 

In  1901,  1,499  periodicals  of  various  kinds  were  published  in  Hungary, 
249  being  political  papers.  Of  the  whole,  1,008  were  in  Hungarian  (71*89  per 
cent,  in  Hungary  proper),  124  in  Hungarian  with  another  language,  190  in 
German,  the  rest  being  in  Slavonian,  Croatian,  Ruthenian,  French,  Italian,  &c. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

In  Hungary  the  ordinary  judicial  authorities  are  : — 

The  Royal  Court  (kir.  Kuria)  in  Budapest  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice 
(Table  of  Septemvirs)  in  Zagrdb  (Agram),  of  the  highest  instance  in  all  civil 
and  criminal  matters  ;  12  Royal  Tables  (kiralyi  tabldk)  of  second  instance. 
As  courts  of  first  instance,  76  county  courts  (torvenysz^kek)  with  collegiate 
judgeships  ;  457  district  courts  (jdrasbir6sagok)  with  single  judges  ;  15  jury 
courts,  (sajt6bir6sdgok)  for  press  offences,  besides  an  army  special  court. 


Convictions 

18«6 
13,283 

1897             1808 

i 

1899 

Of  crimes          .... 

1                    1 
13,128  1    14,267  1    14,682  , 

Of  less  serious  offences 

78,963 

82,582 

84,551  t  109,138 

Of  trespasses    .... 

378,542 

385,194 

409,063 

423,397 

Number  of  prisoners  in  penal  es- 

tablishments at  end  of  year : 

Males         .... 

4,863 

4,780 

4,779 

5,522 

Females     .... 

456 

458 

460 

464 

There  are  11  penal  establishments  in  Hungary  for  males,  and  1  for  females. 
The  data  relating  to  the  number  of  the  persons  convicted  up  to  the  year 

1899  are  based  on  the  judgments  of  the  courts  of  first  instance  ;  from  January 
1,  1900,  they  are  based  on  the  judgments  which  have  become  valid.  Accord- 
ing to  the  new  returns  there  have  been  convicted  in  Hungary  proper  for 
offences  falling  under  the  competence  of  the  county  courts  ana  of  tne  district 
courts  (crimes,  delicts  and  some  kinds  of  trespasses),  83,546  persons  in  1900 
and  97,116  in  1901  ;  for  trespasses  within  the  competence  of  the  adminis- 
trative authorities,  822,789  in  1900  and  348,231  in  1901.  In  Croatia-Slavonia 
the  number  of  the  convicted  at  the  county  courts  (crimes  and  delicts)  was  in 

1900  2843,  and  2,522  in  1901  ;  at  the  district  courts  (trespasses)  40,773  in 
1900,  and  31,033  in  1901.  ^ 
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Pauperism. 

In  Hungary  poor  relief  is  attached  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  but  in 
the  main  is  lett  to  communal  administration.  In  the  smaller  communes 
oiphans  and  the  indigent  are  cared  for  by  official  &;uaniian8  and  overseers, 
while  in  the  larger  there  are  poor-houses,  the  funds  being  mostly  derived 
from  fines  and  taxes.  The  number  of  asylums  for  paupers  and  orphans  is 
about  300.  The  Church  and  charitable  societies  also  render  assistance, 
and  several  millions  of  crowns  are  annually  bestowed  in  legacies  and  gifts 
towards  benevolent  purposes. 

Finance. 

The  following  table  shows  the  expenditure  and  revenue  of  Hungary  in 
thousands  of  crowns : — 


Expenditure  :- 

Ordinary 

Transitory 

Investments    . 

Extraordinary 
contribution 
to  common 
expenditure 

Total    . 
^Revenue: — 
.  Ordinary 
I  Transitory 
I  Extraordinary 


J. 


1890 


1808 


1900 


1901 


647,592  1  868,184^  904,740j  909,772 
79,578  1  75,388.  23,650i  26,188 
87,258  1      62,2081      88,837      77,805 


9,376 


13,246'      81,656|      18,370 


773,804  1,009,026  1,048,88311,027,135 


957,471  982,918| 
49,796,  24,95l! 
64,031,      70,699 


12,223       28,265 
1,083,621 : 


1,101,833 


:  746,446      954,816,l,018,370|l,007,049  1,042,023  1,038,661 


87,900  i    107,4041      34,626      22,614 


165,013       12,799 


Total    . I  840,346  1,062,2201,052,9961,029,663  l,197,036il,051,460 


The  budget  estimate  for  the  year  1903  give  the  sources  of  revenue  and 
branches  of  expenditure  as  follows  : — 


Ordinary  revenue  :  Crowns 

Pensions  .        .        .         248,000 
State  debts        .  2,498,663 

Shares  to  the  restitution 
of  the   loans  of  the 
various  portfolios  .        201,466 
Redistribution  of  advance 
of      the       guaranteed 
railway  interests    .        331,392 
Ministry  ad  lotus       .  2,000 

„  of  the  Interior  7,996,607 
,,  „  Finance  .  703,721,821 
,,        ,,  Commerce  290,105,762 


Revenue. 


Crowns 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  38,793,072  i 
,,        ,,  Instruction  i 

and  Public  Worship    5,521,137 
Ministry  of  Justice   .      1,883,922 
Ministry  of  National  , 

Defence.        .  633,254  ■ 


Total  of  ordinary 
revenue     ,        .  1,051,555,204 
Extraordinary  revenue      39,381,270 


Grand  total 

fized  by 


^6 


1,090,4G2,670 
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Ordinaiy  expenditure : 
Civil  list . 
Cabinet  chancery 
Parliament 
Common  expenditure 
Pensions  chargeable  on 

the  common  exchequer  40, 044 
Pensions  (Hungary) .  21,047,462 
National  debt  .  .  254,381,402 
Debts  of  guaranteed 

railways  now  taken 

over  by  the  State  . 
Guaranteed     railway 

interests 
Loans  chargeable  on  separate 

Departments  8,738,412 

Administration       of 

Croatia  .  .  16,188,941 
Accountant-General's 

office     .        .        .  885,640 

Administration  of  Courts    562, 064 


Crowns 
11,300,000 

180,836 

3,572,658 

73,860,116 


24,815,924 
170,024 


Minister-Presidency    . 

Ministry  ad  lotus 
,,       for  Croatia    . 
,,       of  the  Interior 
,,       of  Finance    . 
,,       of  Commerce 
,,       of  Agriculture 
,,       of  Instruction 
and  Public  Worship 

Ministry  of  Justice    . 
,,        of     National 
Defence  . 


Crowns 

1,078,498 

189,452 

94,660 

41,992,262 

179,041,043 

202,392,772 

46,969,634 

87,842,802 
86,296,417 

88,679,487 


Total    of  ordinary 
expenses         .  1,000,664,498 
Transitory  expenditure    46,651,600 
Investments,  total  of  .     48, 146, 672 


Grand  total 


1,090,462,670 


This  shows  a  surplus  of  473,804  crowns.  The  estimates  of  the  previous 
year  (1902)  were:  —  Revenue,  1,086,870,018  crowns;  expendituie, 
1,086,749,088  crowns;   surplus,   120,936  crowns. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  the  debt  of  Hungary  in  thousands 
of  crowns : — 


—                   ^      1890      1      1895             1898      |      1899 

1900 

1901 

Consolidated  debt     . 
Annuities  . 
Treasary  bonds . 
Debts  of  various  Min- 

ietries     . 
Arrears  outstanding  . 

1,682,718     2,123,166 

1,866.082  1  2,186,680 

26,774         22,826 

48,168         75,800 
240,488       429.822 

2,178,066    2,178,066 

2,108,196     2,184,258 

25,468  •        23,262 

189,760       162,165 
488,186  (      497,794 

2,284.580 

2,174,802 

28,268 

•162,772 
585,282 

2,284,680 

2,164,780 

17,476 

166,081 
487,264 

Total     .       .       . 

8,860,230    4,787,644 

4,889,676  \  5,045,625 

5,180,649  1  6,119,180 

Production  and  Industry. 
I.— AGBICIJLTURE  AND  FOBESTRY. 

The  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  the  head  of  the  industries  of  Hungary,  since 
(if  we  include  the  forests)  it  furnishes  employment  to  6^*00  per  cent,  of  the 
population  ;  and  if  family  and  house  servants  be  included,  the  proportion  rises 
to  76*41  percent. 

According  to  an  official  statement  of  1893,  the  ownership  of  land  in 
Hungary  Proper  wm  as  foUows :-  ^^   ^^ ,,GoOgle 
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Ownership 


Stat«  . 
Foundation  . 
Railways 
Fideicommissa 
Parishes 
Joint  properties  (be- 
longing to  several 
'    owners) 


Acres 


Per-  I 
icentage  of 
total  area 

I- 


Ownership 


Acres 


Per. 
centage  of, 
itotalarea ; 


8,962,678 

868,936 

59,605 

8,831  848 

7,949,974 


4,606,413 


5-67 
0-51 
0-09 
4-76 
11-87 


Companies 
Church 
Educational  . 
Private . 


6-69      I 


ToUI 


617,601  0-87 

8,228,737  |      4*62 

189,126  0*27 

45,681,540  6525 


69,931,428      100*00 


Distribution  of  the  landed  property   in   Hungary  (including  Croatia- 
Slavonia)  according  to  branches  of  culture  was  in  1896  : — 


Branch  of  culture 


Hectares 


Percentage  of 
total  area      I 


Arable  land 

Gardens 

Meadows  and  pastures    .... 

Vineyards I 

Woods 

Reed-bank | 

Infertile  area ' 


Total 


13,394,705 

41-43 

430,934 

1-38 

7,564,186 

23-40 

331,751 

108 

8,987,243 

27-80 

84,051 

0-26 

1,540,361 

4-76 

32.333,220 

10000 

According  to  the  statement  of  1895  the  number  and  size  of  properties  (not 
including  the  properties  consisting  only  of  woods  or  pastures)  in  Hungary 


0  —         5  yokes  (hold)* 

5  —  100  „ 
100  —  1,000  „ 
Above  1,000  yokes 

Total    . 


Number 


1,459,893 

1,311,218 

20,797 

3,977 


Total  area 
(hectares) 


1,467,533 

11,674,860 

3,399,401 

7,451,640 


Percent. 


6-1 
48-6 
14-2 
31-2 


2,796,885      28,893,434    !   1000 


1  A  cadastral  yoke  (Hung.  •'  hold  ")  being  =  1-42  acre. 


According  to  the  agricultural  census  of  1895,  the  number  of  these  proper- 
ties was  2,795,886  ;  the  area  of  properties  managed  by  the  owners,  16,726,613 
hectares  ;  the  area  of  usufnict  properties,  1,202,795  ;  of  rented  properties, 
2,059,193;  of  mixed  properties,  3,905,833;  totil  area  of  the  properties, 
23,893,434  hectares. 
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Distribation  of  these  properties  as  to  the  different  branches  of  culture  in 
1895:— 


Branch  of  culture 


Arable  land    . 
Gardens 
Meadows 
Pastures 
Vineyards 
Wooalands    . 
Reed-bank 
Infertile  area . 

Totals 


Hectares 


•  Percentage  of  , 
area 


18,015,2d3 

412,284 

3,091,670 

2,046,528 

326,997 

4,268,769 

69,462 

664,439 


64 '5 
1-7 

12-9 
8-6 
1-4 

17-9 
0-8 
2-8 


23,893,432 


100  0 


The  following  tables  show  the  area  in  thousands  of  hectares  (2*47  acres)  of 
the  leading  crops,  the  total  produce  in  thousands  of  meter-oentners  (1  '96,  or 
nearly  2  cwts. ),  and  also  the  produce  per  hectare  in  meter-centners. 


1900 

1901 

Area  in 

Produce  in 

Produce 

Area  in 

Produce  in 

Produce 

1,000 

1,000 

per  hectare 

1,000 
hectares 

1.000 

per  hectare 

hectares 

metric- 

in  metric- 

metric- 

in  metric- 

Wheat      . 

3,664 

centners 
41,432 

centners 

centners 
36,638 

centners 
915 

11-62 

3,688 

Barley      . 

1,080 

12,862 

11-46 

1,085 

11,566 
10,726 

10-75 

Oats         .        . 

1,082 

11,061 

10-22 

1,082 

9-91 

Rye . 

1,114 

10,793 

9-69 

1,131 

11,089 

9  05 

Pulse 

893^ 

3,008^ 

9-19« 

9061 

3,179' 

9-462 

Buckwheat 

26^ 

167» 

6-68- 

251 

18P 

7  05* 

Maize 

2,688 

87,174 

14-36 

2,687 

37,668 

14-62 

Other  Cereals  . 

71^ 

672J 

8-03'' 

73» 

6311 

6-60« 

Mixed  com 

141 

1,463 

10-37 

143 

1,460 

1019 

Potatoes  . 

675 

48,622 

84*56 

698 

48,600 

81-10 

i  Sugar  beet 

92 

19,867 

216-85 

92 

19,332 

21100 

Beet,  other 

176 

43,794 

248-80 

175 

43,351 

233-54 

Vineyards  (wine) 

260 

1,9443 

7.478 

264 

3,102» 

11-75 

Tobacco    . 

40 

599 

16  00 

40 

671 

14-40 

Hemp  (seed)     . 

67 

282 

4-21 

71 

261 

8-57 

Rape 

34 

261 

7-38 

35 

266 

7-88 

1  Chief  and  secondary  crops  altogether,  with  corresponding  area. 
8  Chief  crops  only.  »  1,000  Hectolitres. 

In  Hungary  (with  Croatia)  there  were  (in  1896)  2,308,467  horses,  1,911 
mules,  23,858  asses,  6,738,366  cattle,  8, 122,682 sheep,  7,330,348  pigs,  808,810 
goats,  82,767,086  fowls,  and  769,074  beehives,  The  export  of  horses,  cattle, 
and  sheep  far  exceeds  the  imports, 
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In  silk  culture  95,888  families  were  engaged  in  1901,  compared  with 
1,059  in  1879.  The  produce  of  cocoons  was  1,476,664  kilogrammes,  the 
value  being  2,749,674  crowns. 

In  Hungary  proper  the  inhabitants  of  12,017  communes  were  engaged 
(1901)  in  rearing  bees,  which  produced  30,899  metric  centners  of  honey,  and 
1,844  metric  centners  of  wax,  of  the  value  of  2,964,870  crowns. 

There  are  65  agricultural  institutions  in  Hungarv  with  (1901)  2,599  pupils. 

The  administration  of  the  forests  belonging  to  toe  State  is  in  the  hanos  of 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  The  total  area  under  forest  was  in  Hungary 
(1901),  9,021,850  hectares,  of  which  2,410,225  hectares  are  under  oak, 
4,722,218  hectares  under  beech,  and  1,889,407  hectares  under  pine. 

The  forests  are  mostly  situated  in  the  Carpathians,  and  between  the 
rivers  Drava  and  Save.  In  1901  the  Hungarian  exports  of  timber  and  chief 
forest  products  amounted  to  12,198,178  metric  centners,  valued  at  94,544 
thousand  crowns,  and  the  imports  to  8,808,819  metric  centners,  valued  at 
18,856  thousand  crowns. 

II.— MINING. 

In  Hungary  were  employed  in  mining  and  smelting  works  (1901)  64,417 
men,  1,767  women,  and  6,548  children,  total,  72,782  persons  ;  in  saltworks, 
2,019  men  and  women,  and  231  children,  total,  2,250  persons. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  mineral  and  furnace  products  in 
thousand  crowns : — 


Ores,  ke 

Thousand  crowns 

Producto 

• 

1900 

1901 

1900 

1901 

Gold  A  sliver  ores            044-5 

1,844-8 

Gold  . 

10,721-6 

10,804-0 

Gold,  silrer,  lead    • 

Silver 

2.806-2 

2,709-9 

and  copper  oon. 

Pig  iron      . 

'       87,n2-6 

36,072-8 

taining  ores 

1         3,819  2 

2,979-8 

ssrr  : 

260-5 

286-4 

Copper  ore 

110*4 

72-4 

'      886-6 

974-0 

762-9 

721-7 

Coal  briquette* 

1,157-8 

659-7 

Iron  ore     . 

9,092-6 

8,4631 

Antimony  ore 

188-6 

97-5 

Coal   .       . 

1       14,480-8 

14,580-6 

Antimony  orndc 

Lignite      . 

34,881-2 

88,094*7 

and  antimonj 

Manganese  ore 

31-9 

80-4 

regulus  . 

612-8 

414-6 

Various  ores 

'              68-2 

100-7 

Iron  pyrites 

727-7 

752-4 

ToUl 

«2,288-2 

Various 

1,458-5 

1,678-6 
54,000-8 

1 

i       88,142-7 

Total 

56,087-9 

III.— MANUFACTURES. 

In  Hungary  (including  Croatia  and  Slavonia)  in  1890,  there  were  em- 
ployed in  the  yarious  manufacturing  industries  918,010  persons ;  or  5*26  per 
cent  of  the  population.  Of  these  tne  most  numerous  were  those  working  in 
clothing,  185,148  ;  in  building,  94,212 ;  in  wood  and  timber,  93,625  ;  in  iron 
and  metals,  89,885 ;  in  food  stuffs,  81,277  ;  in  animal  producto,  81,786 ;  in 
textile  industries,  81,849  ;  in  leather  and  skins,  26,080  ;  in  machinery,  13,507  ; 
in  earthenware  and  glass,  12,196;  in  coach-building,  10,498;  in  chemical 
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products,  8,816 ;  in  printing,  8,996.  Including  families  and  domestic  ser- 
vants the  total  number  of  those  dependent  on  the  industries  was  2,167,280 ; 
or  12 '48  per  cent  of  the  population. 

In  1901  there  were  97  breweries  which  brewed  1,414,720  hectolitres  of 
beer;  68,836  distilleries,  which  produced  1,038,722  hectolitres  of  alcohol ;  20 
active  sugar  factories  employing  13,039  workpeople,  and  yielding  2,877,662 
metric-centners  of  sugar.  The  number  of  tobacco  manufactories  (tobacco 
manufacturing  being  a  State  monopoly)  was  21,  occupying  18,466  work- 
people and  producing  484  million  cigars  and  1,191  million  cigarettes.  The 
number  of  mills  (without  Croatia  and  Slavonia)  was  (1894)  20,006,  of  which 
1,848  were  steam-mills,  16,417  water-mills,  712  wind -mills,,  and  2,088  horse- 
mills.    Much  industrial  work  is  carried  on  in  the  homes  of  the  people. 


Commeroe. 

The  special  commerce  of  Himgary  for  five  years  was  as  follows  (in  thousands 
of  crowns,  1  crown  =sl6d.) : — 


- 

1897 

1898 

18M 

1900 

1901 

1,147,681 
1,266,189 

Imports  . 
Exports  . 

1,107,438 
1,081,960 

1,194,887 
1,103,789 

1,198,761 
1,200,600 

1,110,864 
1,327,484 

In   1900  and  1901  the  chief  imports  and  exports  were  (in  thousands 
of  crowns)  ;— 


Imports 


Cotton  goods  (tdssnes) 
Woollen  goods  .  .  . 
SUk  goods     .    .    .    . 

Coal 

Shoes  and  boots  .  . 
Wine  in  casks  .  .  . 
Clothes  (for  men)  .  . 
Clothes  (for  women)  . 

Leather 

Sugar  refined  .  .  . 
Tobacco,  raw     .    .    . 


1900 


124,518 
81,288 
28,194 
20,816 
18,044 
24,124 
19,424 
18,856 
15.866 
16,988 
17,889 


1901 


188,466 
85,214 
24,554 
22,287 
20,619 
19,018 
18.691 
18,126 
17,960 
16,871 
16,894 


Bxports 

Floor  .... 
Oxen  .... 
Wheat      .    .    . 

Pigs 

Barley  .... 
Maize  .... 
Rye 

§SS  :  :  :  : 

Wine  in  casks  . 
Horses  and  foals 


1900 


1901 


156,628 

166,992 

92,861 

88,860 

84,646 

79,480 

59,477 

68,845 

66,720 

44.063 

81,744 

86,186 

47,807 

84,185 

84,497 

80,684 

80,466 

28,507 

82,886 

86,108 

28,608 

28,610 

In  Hongary  the  values  are  fixed  annually  by  a  permanent  commission,  comprising 
merchants  and  a  few  representatives  of  industry  and  agriculture,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Ministries  of  Finance,  Commerce,  Agriculture,  and  ottier  authorities.  In  general,  gross 
values  are  taken,  and  they  are  determined  according  to  the  value  the  goods  represent  at 
crossing  of  the  firontier. 


Of  the  imports  in  1901,  20*27  per  cent,  in  value  were  raw  material,  10*08 
per  cent,  were  half-manufactured,  and  69*66  per  cent,  were  manufSeu^tured ; 
of  the  exports  62*38  per  cent,  in  value  were  raw  materkl,  9*73  per  cent 
were  half-manufactured,  and  37*94  per  cent,  manufactured.  The  imports 
into  Hungary  from  Austria  were  906,198,000  crowns,  or  7i^*88  per  cent. ; 
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the  exports  to  Austria  were  897,086,000  crowns  or  70*91  per  cent  of  the 
whole.  The  imports  from  Germany  were  60,112,000  (5*24  per  cent)  crowns ; 
and  the  exports  to  Germany  were  140,583,000  (11*11  per  cent)  crowns.  The 
imports  from  Great  Britain  (mostly  cotton  goods  and  tobacco)  were  18,066,000 
(1  *57  per  cent. )  crowns  ;  and  the  exports  to  Great  Britain  (mostly  floor  and 
barley)  were  24,155,000  (1*91  per  cent.)  crowns.  Other  countries  having 
considerable  trade  with  Hungary  are  Servia,  France,  Svritzerland,  Italy, 
Roumania. 


Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  following  tabular  statement  shows  the  strength  of  the  commercial 
marine  of  Hungary  on  January  1,  1902 : — 


Sea-going  vessels 
Coasting-vessels 
Fishing  vessels,  kc. 

Total. 


Number  of 
vessels 


59 
141 
226 

426 


Tonnage 


68.059 
5,897       I 
834 


74,290 


Of  the  total  number  of  vessels  79  of  63,199  tons  were  steamers,  and  347  of 
11,091  tons  were  sailing  vessels. 

The  progress  of  navigation  is  shown  as  follows : — 


1 

Year 

Bntered 

Cleared 

NO. 

16,646 
19,190     ' 
19,415     . 
19,228     ' 
18,958     1 

1 
Tonnage 

1,489,795 
2,016,484 
2.129,752 
2,223,302 
2,269,115 

No. 

Tonnage 

1895 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 

1                              ' 
15,502     ;      1,486,673 
19,174      i       2,012,946 
19,420     1       2,128,696      1 
19,218           2,226,738      , 
10,692           1,749,996      | 

At  the  prt  of  Fiume  alone  in  1901,  10,684  vessels  of  1,758,638  tons 
entered,  ana  10,684  vessels  of  1,749,996  tons  cleared.  Of  the  vessels  entered 
165  of  265,685  tons,  and  of  those  cleared  157  of  265,583  tons,  were  British. 


Internal  Conunnnicationg. 

In  1901  the  total  length  of  navigable  rivers  and  canals  in  Hungary  wa* 
4,971  kilometres,  of  wWcR  B,096  kilomHres  yrerp  navigable  for  steamen. 
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The  river  traffic  of  Hungary  during  five  years  was  as  follows : — 


Year 

Number  of 

steamboats  i 

1897 

128 

1898 

136 

1899 

134 

1900 

137 

1901 

140 

Number  of 
passengers  oanied^ 


2,461,002 
2,419.160 
2,217,876 
2,076,866 
1,753,163 


Goods  carried 
in  tons  3 


8,266,758 
3,471,089 
8,320,164 
8,898,261 
3,642,887 


1  Ezclusive  the  Danube  Steam  Navigation  Company. 

3  Inclasire  the  Hungarian  traffic  of  the  Danube  Steam  Navigation  Company. 

In  1901  the  Ferencz  canal,  connecting  the  Danube  and  the  Tisza  (Theiss), 
was  frequented  by  2, 307  ships  and  1,247  rafts,  the  goods  carried  amounting 
to  2,794,572  metric  centners.  In  1901  the  canal  at  the  iron  gates  was 
frequented  by  1,424  steamers,  of  which  691  with  1,316  rafts  carried  2,855,861 
metric  centners  weight  of  goods. 

In  1901,  the  public  rojwis  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary  had  a  length  of 
91,872  kilometres. 

The  following  are  railway  statistics  for  five  years  : — 


Length  of  lines  (constructed)  on' 
I      Slst  Dec  :— 
State  lines  (kilometers) 
Companies'  lines  worked  by   the 

State 

Companies'  lines  worked  by  com-  { 

panics 

Total  length  (kilometres). 

,  Capital  ezpenditnre  (1,000/.)      . 
Passengers  carried  (l,000*s). 
Goods  carried  (1,000  tons)  . 
Receipts  (1,000^.) 
Working  expenses  (1,000L)  . 


1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

7,061.9 

7,651-4 

7,650.2 

7,662-4 

7.677-5 

,    5,261-6 

6,645-2 

5,988-5 

6,490-7 

6,618-9    ; 

1    2,888-0 

8,072.1 

8.312-4 

2,955  1 

2,974-5    1 

'  16,751.6 

16,368.7 

16,9611 

17,108-2 

17,270*9 

103,492 
56,982 
85.724 
10,103 
5,505 


107,306 
60,812 
88,624 
10,576 
5,730 


108,057 

61,581 

39,983 

10,768 

6,902 


112,056 
64,412 
42,677 
11,472 


114,177 
67,044 
43,027 
11.520 
6,479 


The  following  are  statistics  of  the  Hungarian  post-office  for  three  years  : — 


Number  of  offices 
Letters  and  post-cards  (1,000*8)   . 
Newspapers  (1,000's)  . 
Samples  and  printed  packets  (1,000's) 
Money  and  postal  orders  (1,000's) 
„  ,,  value  (1,000Z.). 

Parcels  and  money  letters  (1,000*8) 


1890 


4,836 
281,679 
111,989 
47,098 
20,005 
44,160 
18,509 


1900 


4,923 
319,770 
116,994 
61,906 
21,018 
46,794 
20,016 


1901 


4,998 
336,727 
121,610 
64,247 
21,721 
47,972 
20,797 


In  1901  there  were  in  Hungary  3,364  telegraph  offices  and  22,948  kilometres 
of  telegraph  line  with  117,181  kilometres  of  wire ;   numbej  of  messages 
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14,668,800^.  In  1901  there  were  57  urban  telephone  systems  &nd  45  inter- 
urban  circuits  (joining  the  capital,  and  forty-fiye  other  towns  and  neigh- 
bourhoods amone  themselves  and  to  Vienna,  besides  connecting  Budapest 
directly  with  Berlin),  with  altogether  96,218  kilometres  of  wire,  by  which 
42,696,260  conyersations  were  held. 

The  united  postal  and  telegraph  receipts  amounted  (1901)  to  49,924 
thousand  of  crowns,  and  the  expenses  to  35,511  thousand  of  crowns. 
1  Including  intenud  transit  serTloe. 

Honey  and  Credit 

The  coinage  of  the  Hungarian  mint  in  five  years  was  as  follows  (in 
thousands  of  crowns) : — 


- 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

• 

1901 

Gold: 
20-crown  . 
10-crown  . 

1,000  crowiis 

72,746 
6,178 

1,000  crowns 

25,628 
2,176 

1,000  crowns  1000  crowns 

14,280         8,694 

2,308          2,276 

1 

1000  crowns 

10,193 
2,303 

Silver : 
Florin 
Crown 

— 

— 

19,2001 

— 

a?   :    : 

Bronze 

1,596 

313 

482 

117 

576 

1  Five-crown  pieces. 

During  the  period  1867-1901  the  total  gold  coinage  amounted  lo  539,735 
thousands  of  crowns  ;  the  silver  coinage  to  279,800  thousands  of  crowns  ; 
and  the  fractional  coinage  (small  silver,  copper,  nickel,  and  bronze)  to 
60,616  thousands  of  crowns. 

On  December  31,  1901,  there  were  in  Himgary  871  joint-stock  and  private 
banks  with  a  total  nominal  capital  of  424,401,000  crowns  ;  742  savings-lanks 
with  nominal  capital  of  168,915,000  crowns  ;  and  2,118  co-operative  (alliance) 
banks.  The  liabilities  and  assets  of  aU  the  banks  were  (1901)  as  follows  (in 
thousands  of  crowns) : — 

LIABILITIES. 


- 

Paid-np 

Reserve 

Deposits 

Deposito 

on 
account 
cnrrent, 

kc 

Mort- 
gages 

1,000  cr. 

846,878 
817,848 

Creditors 

Total. 

including 

others 

Joint-stock  and 
private  banks 
Savings-banks 
Co-operative 
(alliance)     . 

1,000  cr. 

821,285 
168,685 

160,405 

1,000  cr. 

148.681 
186,287 

14,119 

1,000  cr. 

448,190 
1,897,866 

95,592 

1,000  cr. 

292,596 
87,777 

1,000  cr. 

174,862 
87,868 

280 

1.000  cr. 

2,880.065 
2,883,841 

849,512 

Total. 

640,875 

294,087 

1,930,148 

880,878 

1,162,726 

211,995 

5,618,408 
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ASSETS. 


nm.^f       Credit  Hypo-  Loans  for 

•SiifnL    aooounU;  thecary  public 

ezehange    current  '  loans.  works 

I 


Joint-stock  and 
privatebanks 
Savings-  banks 
Co-operative 
(alliance) 


Total. 


1,000  cr. 

464,052 
715.684 

121,455 


1,000  or. 

264,080 
173,844 


1,000  cr. 

897,006 
842,177 

87,800 


1,000  er. 

448,487 
151,884 


1,801,191       437,924  \  1,777,172       595,821        854,717    252,124     5,618.408 


Effects   I 
and       'Debtors 
notes.    ' 


1,000  cr.  1,000  cr. 


157,418 
108.915 

8,884 


220,886 
80,416 

822 


Total, 

including 

others 


1,000  cr. 

2,880,055 
2,888,841 

849,512 


The  following  are  statistics  of  the  post-office  savings-banks : — 


1898 


No.  of  banks    . 
Depositors  at  end  of  year  . 
Value  of  deposits  at  end  of 

year,  in  crowns     .        .    26,447,000 


4,126 
837,936 


1899 

4,182 
364,776 

29,476,000 


1900 


1901 


4,205 
389,083  , 


4,822 
416,828 


32,674  j        87,888 


Diplomatie  Bepresentadives. 

1.  Of  AusTRiA-HuNOAKT  IN  Grbat  Britain. 

Amhassador, — Count  Franz  Deym,  accredited  November  26,  1888. 

Councillor, — Count  Albert  Mensdorff-Pouilly-Dietrichstein. 

Secretaries, — Count  Leopold  Berchtold  and  Count  Ludwig  Badeni. 

AUachi, — Count  Edgar  Hoyos. 

Military  AUaclU. — 

Naval  ^^toc^.— Captain  J.  Ritter  von  Sohwarz. 

Chancellor, — J.  Rhomberg. 

Director  of  the  Commercial  DepartmeTit. — F.  Stockinger  (CO.). 

Consul-Oeneral  (London).— Baron  A.  RothschUd  (H.C.G.). 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Belfast,  Birmingham,  Bradford, 
Bristol,  Cardiff-Newport,  Cork-Queenstown,  Dublin,  Edinburffh-Lcith,  Fal- 
mouth, Glasgow,  Gloucester,  Hull,  Jersey,  Limerick,  Liverpool  (C.G.),  Man- 
chester, Newport- Mon.,  Northshields- Newcastle,  Plymouth,  Portsmouth- 
Southampton,  Sheffield,  Swansea,  Waterford,  Weymouth- Poitland,  etc. 


2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Austria- Hungary. 


Ap- 


Ambas$ador,—Rt   Hon.   Sir  F.   R.  Plunkett,    G.C.B.,   G.C.M.C. 
pointed  September  9,  1900. 

Secretary, — 

AUach^.—n.  Gurney. 

Military  AttaeJU.— Col.  W.  E.  Fairholme,  R.A.,  C.M.G. 

Naval  Alt(rchi,—Cfi^t,  E.  C.  T.  Troubridge,  R.N. 

Commeieial  Attache. — A.  P.  Bennett. 

There  are  Consular  representatives   at  Vienna  (CO.),  Budapest  (C.G.), 
Fiume,  Trieste,  Prague,  Lissa,  Innsbruck.  Digi^i,,^  by  GoOglc 
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BOSNIA  AND  HEBZEOOVIHA. 

The  Ottoman  Provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  were,  by  tlie  Treaty 
of  Berlin  (July  13,  1878),  handed  over  to  the  Austro-Han^rian  Govern- 
ment for  administration  and  military  occupation.  The  direction  of  the 
administration  of  the  two  occupied  provinces  is  exercised  by  the  Bosnian 
Bureau,  entrusted  to  the  common  Austro- Hungarian  Finance  Minister  in 
Vienna  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor-King.  The  chief  authority  in  the 
province  itself,  with  its  seat  in  Sarajevo,  is  the  provincial  government 
(Landesregierung),  in  four  departments,  for  internal  affairs,  finance,  justice, 
and  public  works.  For  administration  purposes  there  are  6  district  (Kreis) 
and  54  county  (Bezirk)  authorities.  For  tne  administration  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  in  1903  the  revenue  was  estimated  at  45,849,930  crowns,  and 
expenditure  at  46,123,801  crowns. 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  contain  six  districts  (Kreise),  with  an  area  of 
23,262  square  miles.  The  Sanjak  of  Novi-Bazar  is  occupied  by  an  Austrian 
military  force,  though  administered  civilly  by  Turkey.  In  1895  the  popu- 
lation numbered  1,568,092  (828,190  males  and  739,902  females).  Moham- 
medans, 548,682 ;  Oriental  Orthodox,  673,246  ;  Roman  Catholic,  334,142  ; 
Evangelical,  3,596  ;  other  Christians,  251 ;  Jews,  8,213  ;  other  religions,  12. 

The  nationality  is  Croato-Servian,  only  in  the  greater  towns  there  are 
Spanish  Jews,  and  here  and  there  gipsies  and  colonists  of  different 
nationality.  The  most  populous  towns  are  the  capital,  Sarajevo,  with 
38,083  ;  Mostar,  14,370  ;  Banjaluka,  13,666  ;  and  Dolnia  Tuzla,  10,227. 

There  are  4  gymnasia,  9  commercial  schools,  235  elementary  schools, 
854  lower  Mohammedan  schools,  1  Greek-Oriental,  and  1  Roman  Catholic 
seminary  for  priests,  2  training  colleges  for  teachers,  and  a  college  for 
Mohammedan  judges.  Technical  and  industrial  schools  exist  in  most  of  the 
larger  towns,  and  in  the  village  schools  the  teaching  of  practical  agriculture 
has  been  introduced.  Education  is  free,  even  in  the  gymnasia,  but  not 
compulsory. 

There  is  an  upper  court  of  justice  in  Sarajevo,  the  6  district  (Kreis) 
courts  and  the  county  (Bezirk)  authorities  as  courts  of  first  instance.  In  every 
district  court  (Kreisgericht)  and  county  court  (Bezirksgericht)  there  are  2 
assessors  taken  from  the  people  to  advise  the  judge. 

The  agricultural  population  in  1895  numbered  1,385,291  or  88  per  cent,  of 
the  whole,  but  agriculture  is  still  in  a  low  state  of  development,  though  the 
soil  is  very  fertile.  Forest  land  occupies  45  per  cent,  of  the  whole  area. 
Tobacco,  an  important  crop,  is  a  Government  monopoly.  In  1901,  2,461 
metric  tons  of  tobacco  wore  exported.  Maize,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye, 
millet  and  buckwheat,  potatoes,  flax,  and  hemp,  are  cultivated.  Both 
provinces  have  superabundance  of  fhiit.  In  1901  about  19,800  tons 
of  dried  plums  and  marmalade  were  exported,  valued  at  about  200,000/. 
The  vine  is  grown,  but  the  wine  pnxiuced  is  of  indifferent  quality ; 
the  wine  exported  in  1901  was  aoout  the  value  of  1,800/.  Sugar- 
beet  is  cultivated,  and  there  is  a  government  sugar  factory  at  Usora,  near 
Doboj.  Silk -culture  has  been  introduced.  Oak  staves  were  exported  in 
1901  to  the  value  of  280,000/.,  but  the  supply  is  now  exhausted.  Cattle- 
grazing  and  sheep-farming  are  important;  cattle  were  exported  in  1901  to 
the  number  of  75,492 ;  horses,  15,336  ;  sheep,  115,708.  Hides  are  not 
exported,  but  sheepskins  and  goat-skins  are  sent  in  large  quantities  to  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  as  well  as  to  Hungary  ;  lamb-skins  are  ex- 

Eorted  to  France.  In  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  in   1895    there  were  238,822 
orses,   1,416,394    cattle,     1,447,049  go9tc.  3,230,720  sheep,  and  662,242 
swine.    Towards  the  agricultural  development  of  the  ccoiatrV  Qfyemmeut 
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gives  assistance  in  many  ways,  by  instruction,  by  importing  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  poultiy  of  superior  breed,  by  distributing  seeds,  and  by  lending 
agricultural  machinery  to  farmers. 

Minerals  are  abundant ;  mining  is  now  carried  on  (mainly  by  the 
Government)  for  iron  and  copper,  manganese,  chromium,  quicksilver,  and 
coal.  In  1901  the  output  of  coal  was  445,007  tons,  of  iron  ore  122,569  tons,  of 
copper  ore  3,696  tons,  of  manganese  6,346  tons.  The  miners  employed 
numberel  7,702.  The  output  of  metals  in  1901  consisted  of  raw  iron,  39,295 
tons  (38,253/.);  iron  ingots,  18,120  tons  (9,022/.);  wrought  iron,  16,500 
tons  (118,830/.);  cast-iron  goods,  1,446  tons  (13,430/.);  copper,  199  tons 
(8,992/.)  There  are  salt-pits  at  Dolnia  Tuzla,  and  an  ammoniac  soda  factory. 
In  1901  the  output  of  salt  reached  16,865  tons,  value  106,866/.  The  petro- 
leum refinery  at  Bosnian  Brod  has  been  amalgamated  with  the  alkali  works 
at  Tuzla.  There  are  various  factories  for  chemicals,  sugar,  timber,  plum 
drying,  matches,  and  sundry  minor  products. 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  belong  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  customs  territory, 
and  their  trade  statistics  are  included  in  those  of  Austria- Hungary. 

There  were  in  1902  675  miles  of  railway.  In  July,  1901,  a  railway  of 
105  miles  from  Gabela  on  the  main  line  in  Herzegovina  to  Cattaro  in  the 
south  of  Dalmatia  was  opened,  with  branches  to  Trebinje  on  the  east  and 
Gravosa  on  the  coast.  There  are  1,737  miles  of  telegraph  lines,  and  3,680 
miles  of  wire.  Offices  131  ;  messages  (1901),  405,981.  Tne  telephone  service 
at  Sarajevo  had  in  1901,  212  miles  of  line  and  1,390  miles  of  wire. 

In  1901  there  were  transmitted  13,093,001  letters  and  postcards,  and 
3,723,772  packets  of  printed  matter,  samples,  and  newspapers. 

Military  service  is  compulsory  over  20  years  of  age.  The  native  troops 
comprise  4  infantry  regiments,  1  battalion  cadre  of  reserve,  and  4  sections 
of  engineers,  with  a  total  of  6,711  men,  on  peace  footing.  The  Austro- 
Hungarian  troops  of  occupation  have  at  present  a  strength  of  20,110  men. 
The  grant  for  the  occupation  troops  amounts  to  about  7,500,000  crowns. 

British  Consul- General  at  Sarajevo. — E.  B.  Freeman. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beferenoe. 

1.  Austria-Hungary.— Official  Publications. 

Army.  Militar-Statiatisches  Jahrbucb.  Vienna.— Handbook  of  the  Military  Forces  of 
Aastria-Huagary,  Prepared  in  the  Intelligence  division  of  the  War  Office.    London,  1891. 

Commerce  Ac.  Statistik  des  auswartigen  Handels  des  osterr.-ungar.  Zollgebiets. 
Annual.  Vienna. — Statistisclie  Uebersichten  betrefTend  den  auswartigen  Hanael  des 
osterr.-ungar.  Zollgebiets.  Monthly.  Vienna. — Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries,  Ac,  London.— Foreign  Office  Reports.  Annual 
Series  and  Miscellaneous  Series.    London. 

Foreign  Office  List.    By  Sir  Edward  HerUIet.    Annual.    London. 

Money,  Credit,  4c   Tabellen  zur  Wfthrungs-Statistik.    Vienna,  1896. 

Panpeiism,  Health,  Ac  Statistik  der  Sanitatsverh&ltnisse  der  Mannscliaftdes  K.  und 
K.  Heeres.   Annual.    Vienna. 

Navy.  AlmanachfUrdiek.  k.Kriegs-Marine.    Annual.    Vienna. 

Statistics  (general).  Statistisches  Handbuch  der  dsterr.-ung.  Monarchie.  Vienna, 
1S78-1889.— Hof-und  Staatshandbuch    der  osterr.-ungar.  Monarchie.    Annnai.    Vienna. 

Hsnptergebnisse  des  auswartigen  Warenverkehres  Bosniens  und  der  Herzegovina  im 
Jahre  1900.    SanOevo,  1901. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. — Austria-Hungary. 

Auerhach(B.),  Les  Races  et  les  Nationalit^s  en  Autriche-Hongrie.    Paris,  189S. 

Baedektr'i  Handbook  for  Southern  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Transylvania. 
9th  ed.    Leipxig,  1900. —The  Eastern  Alps.    9th  ed.    Leipsic,  1899. 

BraekeUi(H.  F.),  Statistische  Skizze  der  Oesterreichisch-Ungarischen  Monarchie.  IS. 
Anfia^'e.    8.    Leipzig,  1892. 

Bulow  (H.  v.),  Oesterreich-Ungams  Handels-und  Industrie-Politik.    4.    Berlin,  1902. 

Chavcnne (Dr.),  Physikalisch-statlstischer  Handatlas  der  Oesterr.-Ungar.   Monarchie. 
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Clmmik,  VolkswirthBohaftliohe,  von  Oeitorreioh-Ungani,  1887.     Hgg.  von  Blan.    Wien, 

Claris  (Brnest),  Agrionltural  Adminiatration  in  AnstrU-HuDgary,  'Journal  of  the  R 
Agriooltural  Society/  January,  1801. 

0#o«m<y  (Freiherr  von),  Bthnographie  der  Oesterreichischen  Monarchie,  8  volt.  Wien 
1855-67. 

Di»p«<fi(L.).  L' Administration  militaire  anstro-hongroise,  l(0.    8.    Paris,  1894. 

J^Imt  (A.)»  Die  VdlkerstammederOesterreichisch-Ungarischen  Monarchie.  8.  Wien  1860. 

^«yta^(ax  BxportatlasfUrWelthandel  nnd  Industrie.  Fol.  Vienna.  1000.— Hand. 
atlM  mr  die  politische  und  gerichtliche  Verwaltung  in  der  Oesterr.-Ung.  Monarchie. 
Vienna,  1001. 

Qriinb^g  (Dr.  K.),  Die  handelspolitischen  Bezichungen  Oesterreich'Ungams  ra  den 
Liindem  an  der  unteren  Donau.    Leipzig,  1002. 

Hiekmann  (IL  L.),  Die  geistige  und  materielle  Bntwicklung  Oetterreich-Unganu  im 
XIX.  Jahrh.  Wien,  1900.— Das  VerhXltnis  Oesterreicha  zu  Ungam.    Vienna,  1001. 

Hdnig.    Die  ost-ung.  LebensversicherungsgeseUschaften,  1888.    Wien,  1880. 

Hun/alviCDr.  J.),  A  magvar^osztrik  birodalom  (»ldr%)za.    8.    Pesth,  1886. 

Kaulbart  ( A .  V. ),  L'  Armde  austro-hongroise.    Paris,  1 808 . 
'       L«ger  (L.),  Histoire  de  I'Autriche-Hongrie,  4th  ed.     Paris,  1805.    [Bug.  Trans,  of  1st  ed. 
by  Mrs.  Birkbeck  Hill.    London,  1880.]— La  Save,  le  Danube,  et  le  Balkan.  Voyage  obex 
les  Slovenes,  Ac.    Paris,  1884. 

Majftr  (P.  M.X  Qeschlchte  der  dsterreiohissli-ungarischen  Monarchie.    Wien,  1804. 

Monarchic.  Die  ost-ung.  in  Wort  und  Bild  auf  Anregnng  des  Kronprinzen  Rudolf. 
Wien,  1886.100S.    Lieferung  1-897  (Schluss). 

OesterreichLsch-Ungarische Revue.    Redigirtvon J. B.Meyer.  Wien. 

12«elat(Bli8^),Nouvelle  Geographic  UniverseUe.    Vol.  III.    8.    Paris,  1878. 

Sekigut  (B.).  Ein-und  AusfUhr-Atlas  von  Oesterreich-Ungam.    4.    Vienna,  1902. 

Schwaekho/er  (F.),  Die  KohlenaOesterreich-Ungams  iL  Preuss.-Schle8ien8.    4.    Vienna, 

8ehwiHgen$ehloegl  (R.),  Der  erste  allg.  Beamten-Verein  der  dsterreiohiach-ungari 
schen  Monarchie.    Wien,  1800. 

Twttrdowski  (Dr.  J.  v.),  Statistische  Daten  tt3er  Oesterreich  mit  elnem  Anhange  tlber 
Ungam.    Wien  ii.  Leipzig,  1002. 

Umla^ft^V.)^  Die  dsterreichisch-ungarische  Monarchie,  8rd  ed.    Vienna,  1806. 

WMiwuin  (Sidney),  The  Realm  of  the  Habsbuigs.    8.    London,  180S. 

WUehniomkif^  rinanzielles' Jahrbuoh  fUr  Oesterreichp Ungam,  1001.    Vienna,  1002. 

AUSTRU. 
1.  Official  Publications. 

Agriculture,  Industries,  Ac  Ackerbau-Ministerium,  Statistisches  Jahrbueh,  Heft  I 
StatistikderErnte.  Heft  IL— Beigwerksbetriebebsterreichs.  Annual.  Vienna.— Arbeits* 
einstellungen  im  Bergwerksbetriebe  w&hrend  1894.  Vienna,  1806.  Statistische  Nachridhten 
a  us  dem  Qesammtgebiete  der  Landwirtschaft.  Annual.  Vienna.  Arbeitselnstellungen 
und  Aussperrungen  in  Oesterreich  wabrend  des  Jahres  1898.  Vienna,  1800.  Mittnei- 
lungen  des  arbeitsstatistischen  Amtes  im  k.  k.  Handelsministerium.  Vienna.  Bericht 
Uber  die  Th&tigkeit  des  k.  k.  arbeitsstatistischen  Amtes.  Vienna,  1001.  Sodale  Rundschau. 
Monthly.  Vienna. 

Commerce,  Ac.  Nachrichten  tlber  Industrie,  Handel  und  Verkehr.  Annual.  Vienna. 
—Das  Handelsmusenm  and  supplements  with  consular  Reports.  Annual  Vienna. 
Mitthellungen  der  vereinigten  Handels-und  Oewerbekammero  und  des  Centnlverbandes 
der  Industriellen  OesterreichszurVorbereitungder  HandelsvertrSge.    FoL     Vienna,  1002. 

Statistik  des  ausw&rtigen  Handels  des  oesterreichischen  Zollgebietes.  Statistik  des 
Zwischenverkehreszwischen  den  im  Reichsrathe  vertretenen  Kdnigreichen  und  Lindem  nnd 
den  l4lndem  der  Ungarischen  Krone.    Vienna.  Annual 

Finance.  The  Budget  estimates  of  Revenue  and  Expenditure  for  Austria.  Annual. — 
Statistik  tlber  den  Zustand  Ac.  der  Finanzwache  in  1805.  Vienna,  1807.— Ergebnlsse  der 
VerzehrauKSsteuer.  Annual.  Vienna.— Mittheiiungen  des  k.  k.  Finanz-Mlnisteriuros. 
Annual.    Vienna. 

Instruction.  Statistik  der  Unterrichts-Anstalten.  Annual.  Vienna.  Schematismua 
der  allgemeinen  Volks-und  Bttrgersclinlen  aiif  Orund  der  Auftoabme  vom  15  Mai,  1000. 
Vienna. 

Justice,  Crime,  Ac.  Ersebnisse  der  Strafk«chtspflege ;  det  Concuraverfkhrens :  der 
Strafanstalten ;  der  Civilrechtspflege.    Annual.    Vienna. 

Money,  Credit,  Ac  SUtisUk  der  Banken.  Annual.  Vienna.— Statistik  der  Spar- 
kassen.    Annual.    Vienna. 

Navy.    Annuario  Marittimo.  Trieste. 

Pauperism,  Health,  Ac.    Jahrbueh  der  Wiener  k.    k.  Krankejiinsiali^.    Vienna 
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matistikdet  Sanitfttswetens  1878-1879;  Fortoeteiiiig :  Oesterr.  St«tittik«  Aniraal 
Vienna. 

Population.  Brgebnisse  der  Volksztthlang  vom  81.  December  1890.  Vienna.— Bewegnng 
der  Beydlkernng.  AnnnaL  Vienna.  Vorli&aflge  Ergebnisse  der  Volkscihlnnff  Tom  81. 
December  1900.    Vienna,  1901. 

Reich^gesetsblatt    Annual    Vienna. 

Railwayn,  Poets,  Telegraphs,  Ac  Hanptergebnisse  der  dsterr.  Eisenbahn-Statlstik. 
AnnnaL  Vienne.— Statistik  des  Verkehrs.  Annual.  Vienna.— Statistikdes  dsterr.  Post- 
nnd-Telegraphenwesens.  AnnnaL  Vienna.  Statistik  der  in  den  im  Beichsrathe  yertre- 
tenen  Ktfni^ichen  nnd  Lftndem  im  Betriebe  geatandenen  electrisohen  Bisenbehnes, 
DrahtseUbahnen  nnd  Tramways  mit  Pferdebetrieb,  f.d.g.  1898  nnd  1899.    Vienna,  190L 

Shipping.    Navigazione  e  Commercio  in  Porti  Austiiaci.    AnnnaL    Trieste. 

Stiidtebach  (osterreichisches):  Statistische  Derichte  der  grOsseren,  osterreichischen 
Stadte.  Annual.  Vienna.— Statistisches  Jahrbnch  der  Stadt  Wien,  bearbeitet  von 
Sedlaczek  and  Lowy.    Vienna. 

Statistics  (general),  dsterr.  Statistisches  Handbuch.  Annual.  Vienna.— Statistisches 
Jahrbnch.  Annual.  Vienna.— Oesterreichische  Statistik.  Handbuch  der  Vereine  ftir  die 
im  Beichsrathe  rertretenen  Konigreiche  und  Lander.  Annual.  Vienna.— Statistische 
Monatsschnft  Annual.  Vienna.— Vollst&Qdiges  Ortschaftenverzeichnis  der  Im  Reichs* 
rathe  vertret.  Konigreiche  tL  L&nder.  Vienna,  1892.— Statistische  Mittheilungen  ttber 
die  Verhaltnisse  Galiziens.  Annual.  Lemberg  Statistisches  Jahrbnch  der  antonomen 
Landesverwaltung.  Vienna,  1900.  Mittheilungen  •  des  statistischen  Landesamtes  des 
Kdnigreiches  Bdhmen.  Prak.  Aunual.  Mittheilungen  des  statist.  Landesamtes  ron 
Miihren.    BrUnn,  1902.— Statistische  Mittheilungen  Uber  Steiermark.    Gras.    Annual. 

Non-Oppicial  Publioationb. 

Adler  (Dr.  S.),  Zor  Bechtsgeschichte  des  adeligen  Orundbesitzes  in  Oesterreich.  4. 
Leipdg,  1902. 

Battif  (B.),  Moravian  Schools  and  Ckistoms.    8.    London. 

BeeTf  Die  Finanzen  Oesterreichs  im  19.  Jahrhnndert    Prag,  1877. 

BourlUr  (J.),  Les  Tch^ues  et  la  Boh^me  contemporaine.    Paris,  1897. 

ChawMgtu  (AX  Sensations  de  Dacie  et  d'lUyrie.    Paris,  1896. 

Coldstream  (J,  P.),  The  Institutions  of  Austria.    Westminster,  1895. 

Comwtenda  (H.),  Materialen  lur  landeskundlichen  Bibliographic  Oberosterreichs.  Line, 
1891. 

Compass,  flnaniielles  Jahrbnch.  Oegrilndet  von  Leonhardt,  1889.  Hgg.  von  Heller 
Wien. 

Divii-PdUlt  Jahrbuch  des  hdheren  Unterrichtswesens  in  Oesterreich.  4.  Annual. 
Vienna. 

HieJkmann  (A  LA  Veneichm's  der  Oesterr.  BanmwoIIspinereien,  Webereien, 
Dmckereien,  etc.    4.    Vienna,  1901. 

Hohenbruek  (A  v.).  Die  Vertheilung  der  Oesammt&iiche  Osterreichs  swischen  Oross-und 
Kleingnmdbesitz.    Vienna,  1900. 

Hohen^ruek  und  WUninger^  BeitrSge  zur  Darstellung  der  Wirthschaftsverhaltnisse  des 
Kleingrundbesitzes  im  Oesterreich.    Vienna,  1900. 

Huber  (A.).  Oesterreichische  Reiclisgeschichte.    Wien,  1901. 

Hutbner  (J.  A  von),  Une  ann^e  de  ma  vie  (1848-49).    Paris,  1891. 

InamorStemegg  (K.  Th.  v.).  Die  personlichcn  VertOUtnisse  der  Wiener  Armen.  Wien, 
1899. 

Jackson  (T.  O.),  Dalmatia,  the  Quamero  and  Istria.    3  vols.    8.    London,  1898. 

Karp€lfi(fi\  Moravian  and  Silesian  Miners.  Statistical  inquiries  into  their  Social  and 
Economic  Condition.    Vol.  I.    London.  1894. 

LorenM  (J.  B.  v.).  Atlas  der  Urproduction  Oesterreichs.    Wien,  1878. 

LiiUow  (Count),  Bohemia :  an  Historical  Sketch.    8.    London,  1896. 

Marbeau  (Edooard),  Slaves  et  Teutons.    Paris,  1882. 

Mauriee{C.  E.),  Bohemia  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  1620.  [In  "  Story  of  the  Nations  " 
Series].    8.    London,  1896. 

Mayrkofer*$  Handbuch  fiir  den  polit  Verwaltnngsdienst.    Vienna,  1896-1901. 

Mayrhofer  v.  QrUnhuhel  (Dr.  H.),  Die  Volksziihlung  in  Oesterreich  vom  Standpnnkte 
des  geltenden  Oesetses.    Oraz,  1900. 

Mwrray*$  Handbook  for  South  Germany  and  Austria.    Two  Parts.    8.    London. 

PipeiM  (G.),  Entwioklung  des  Taubstumenwesens  in  Oesterreich.    4.    Oraz,  1902. 

BoherUon  (A.),  Through  the  Dolomites  from  Venice  to  Toblach.    London,  1809. 

fiyeftiM  (Dr.  Jos.),  Die  Nativit&ts-  und  Mortalitftts-Ausweise  der  k.  k.  statistischen 
Centralcommission  in  Wien  u.  des  Kais.    Oesundheitsamtes  in  Berlin.    Prag,  1900. 

Turn  and  Taxis  (Princess  of).  Travels  in  Unknown  Austria.    4.    London,  1896. 

UlhrieK    Handbuch  der  5sterreichischen  Verwaltung.    Wien,  1887-89. 

Vshst  (B.X  Memoirs  of  the  Court  and  Aristocracy  of  Austria.  [Eng.  Trans.]  2  vols. 
London,  1896. 
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WhUwian  (8.\  AostrU.    In  '  Story  of  the  NaUong '  Series.    London,  1899. 
rriar<«(G.),  La  Dalmazia.    8.    Milan)  1878. 

Braehelli   (Dr.  H.  P.  B.  von),   StatUtische  Skiise  der  Osterreiehiscb-Ungarischen 
Monarchie  nebst  ....  dem  sollvereinten  Ftirstentum  Liechtenstein.    Leipiig,  1689. 
Umlai^ft  (Dr.  P.),  Das  Parstentum  Liechtenstein.    Vienna,  1891. 

HUNGARY. 
1.  Official  Pitblications. 

Population,  Public  Health.  A  magyar  korona  orssigaiban  az  1891  ^v  elcij^n  T^greliiO- 
tott  ndpsz&ml&l&s  eredm^iiyei.  (Census  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary,  lh91.  Volumes 
II-III.  Budapest,  1S9S.  Published  in  Hungarian  and  Qerman).— Magyarorsz&g  n^pess^e 
a  pragtnatica  sanctio  kor&ban  (1720-21).  (The  population  of  Hunj^ary  at  the  epoch  of  the 
'  Pragmatic  Sanction,'  1720-21).  1  vol.  Budapest,  189C.  In  Hungarian  and  German.— 
A  magvar  korona  orisz&galnak  ndpmozgalma.  (Movement  of  population  of  Hungary  In  1890 
and  1891.  Budapest,  ItfvS.  In  Hungarian  and  German).— The  same  for  the  years  1892  and 
18')8.  Budapest,  1895.  The  same  for  1897.  Budapest,  1899.— A  m.  kir.  belagyminiszter 
jelent^se  az  orsz&g  kdzeg^zs^gi  viszo  ny&ir61.  (Report  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  on 
Public  Health.)  1877-1887.  1892-1897.  Annual.  Census  of  the  Gipsies  in  Hungary,  1893. 
Budapest,  1806.— Works  published  by  the  Hungarian  Ministry  of  the  Interior  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  1900:  La  legislation  et  I'adTninistration  sanitaires  de  la 
Hongrie.  Par  P.  Riak.  Budapest,  1900.— Les  hdpitaux  et  les  maisons  de  sant^  en 
Hongrie.  Par  G.  B^kisi.  — L'assistance  publique  en  Hongrie.  Par  B.  Lan6cz.— Das  Irren- 
wesen  in  Ungam  im  J.  1900. 

Instruction.  A  valUs-^s  kSzoktat^s  dgyi  miniszter  dvi  Jelent^e.  (Report  of  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  and  Worship.  Annual,  1870-1898.)— Masyaronz^  kdzokta- 
t&sfigye.  (Public  Instruction  in  Hungary.  Annual  Extmct  fh)m  the  Annual  General 
Report  of  the  Government). — L'enseignement  en  Hongrie.  (Work  published  by  the 
Hungarian  Ministry  of  Public  In.<>truction  in  Hungary  on  the  occasion  of  the  Paris 
Exhibition  in  1900. 

Justice.  A  m.  kir.  Igazs&gQgy  miniszter  Jelent^se,  1895-1898  dvekrSl.  (Report  of  the 
Ministry  of  Justice  for  the  years  1895-1898.)  Budapest,  1899.— Magyarorszftg  igazsagiigye. 
(Justice  in  Hungary.  Annual  Extract  f^om  the  Annual  (General  Report  of  the  Govern- 
ment).—Les  maisons  de  correction  de  I'Etat  hongrois.  Publisned  for  the  TuiB 
Exhibition  in  1900. 

Pinance  A  magyar  illam  kSlts^gvet^e.  (Tlie  Budget  Estimates  of  Revenue  and  Ex- 
penditure of  Hungarj).  Annual.— A  magyar  411am  zarsz&mad&sa.  (Finance  Accounts  of 
Hungary.)    Annual. 

Agriculture.  A  m.  kir.  fSldmivel^si  miniszter  Jelent^e.  (Report  of  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  1890-1897).  Annual.— Hungary's  Agriculture,  1890-1901.  Annnal.  (Extract 
ftom  the  Annual  General  Report  of  the  Government —Magyarorszae  f51dmiveldse,  1896. 
(The  Agriculture  of  Hungary,  1896X  Budapest,  1896.— A  magyar  koroma  orsz&gainak 
mezdgazdas4gi  statisztikija,  (Agricultural  Statistics  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary: 
Results  of  the  Agricultural  Census,  1895).  Vol.  L-IV.  Budape«t,  1897-1900.  In  Hungarian 
and  German.)— Agricultural  production  in  Hungary  in  1891-92  and  1893-94  (in  Hungarian). 
2  vols.  Budapest,  1893  and  1896.— A  magyar  ftllam  erdds^inek  gazdasAgi  6s  kereskedelmi 
leirisa.  (Economical  and  Commercial  Description  of  the  Forests  of  Hnngary,  by  A.  Bedd.) 
In  Hungarian,  French,  and  Qeroiin.  Budapest,  1896.— Magyarorsz&g  malomipara  1894- 
ben.  The  Flour  Industry  of  Hungary  in  1894).  Budapest,  1896.  In  Hungarian  and 
German.— Les  Haras  royaux  hongrois  de  I'Etat  et  les  domaines  de  la  Coaroitue.  Buda- 
pest, 1896.— Comptes-rendus  du  Congr^s  international  d'agriculture,  tenn  4  Budapest, 
17-20  Octobre,  1896.  2  vols.  Budapest,  1897.— Service  des  stations  agronomiques  hon- 
groises.  Budapest,  1900.— Le  service  national  hvdrom^triqne.  Budapest,  1900.— Lois  les 
plus  rentes  d«  la  Hongrie  relatives  aux  ouvri^  a^pricoles.  Budapest,  1900.— Jahres- 
bericht  Uber  das  veterinarwesen  in  Ungam.  Annual.  In  Hungarian  and  German. — 
Magyar  mezdgazdas4gi  k5zigarynt48.  (The  Agricultural  Administration  of  Hungary.) 
Budapest,  1902. 

Indnutry  and  Commerce.  A  m.kir.  kereskedelemdgyi  miniszter  Jelent^se.  (Report  of 
the  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Commerce).  1888-1897.  Annual.— A  magyar  korona  or8z4- 
^nak  4ruforga]ma.  (Statistics  of  the  Foreign  Trade  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary.) 
Annual.  In  Hungarian  and  German.— Magyarorszig  gyaripara  1898-ban.  (Hungary's 
Factory  Industry  in  1898).  VoL  I.-XVIll.  French  and  German  edition  in  1  vol— 
Szter^nyi,  La  protection  legale  des  Travailleurs  en  Hongrie.  Budapest,  1900.— Bzterdnyi, 
L'enseignement  industriel  et  professionel  en  Hongrie.    Budapest,  1900. 

Communications.  A  m.  kir.  4llamvasutak  tlzleti  ^  forgalmi  eredm^nyeL— (Traffic  of 
the  State  Railways  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary.)  Annual.—  A  magyar  korona  or8z4gainak 
vasutai,  1894-1895,  ^s  1896,  dvekben.  (The  Railways  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hnngary  in  1894. 
1896.)  Budapest,  1899.  In  Hungarian  and  German).— The  same  work  for  the  years  1897- 
1899.— R^ssletek  a  magyar  posU,  t4virda    4s    t4vbe8z41d    8totisztik4J4b61.    T(Detalled 
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retorns  concerning  the  Hungarian  Posts,  Telegnphfl  and  Telephones.)    Annual.— M^a 
tenKer^sreti  6vk6nyv.    (Maritime  Year  Book  of  Hungary^    Flume.    Annual.    In  Hun 


yar 
Jun- 
garl^n  and  Italian. '  _ 

Honey  and  Credit.  A  magyar  korona  orszigainak  hitelintdzetei,  1804-ben.  (The  Insti- 
tatfcns  of  Credit  of  the  Kimtdom  oi  Hungary  in  1804.)  Budapest^  1897.  In  Hungarian 
and  German  —La  caisse  d'^paigne  postale  de  I'Etat  hongrois.    Budapest.  1000. 

Publications  of  a  General  Character.  A  magyar  SsszkormAny  Jelentese,  1808  and  1890. 
VoL  I.-XIV.  Avfolyam.  (General  Report  of  the  (Government  for  1808-1001.  I.-IV.  Year.) 
Budapest,  1800-1002.— Hungary  and  iU  People,  the  Millennium  of,  edited  by  J.  Jekelfalussy. 
In  English  and  other  languages.  Budapest,  1807.  Magyar  sUtisztikai  6 vkdnyy.  (Statis- 
tical Year  Book  of  Hungary.)  Annual.— Statisztikai  havi  kdzlemdnyek.  (Stotistical  Reports, 
Monthly.)— A  magyar  korona  orszAgainak  helys^dvt&ra.  (The  Register  of  the  Towns, 
Villages,  Ac.,  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary).  Budapest  1000.— Magyarorsz&g  tiszti  czim 
H  nevtdra.    (Official  Directory  of  Hungary).    Annual. 

Catalogue  special  de  la  Hongrie.    (Exposition  Universelle  de  Paris,  1000.) 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

A  magyar  kereskedelml  ds  iparkamar&k  keletkez^sdnek,  fejldd^s^nck  ds  makdd^s^nek 
tdrt^nete,  1860-1806.  I.  Budapest,  1800.  (History  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  of 
Industry  of  Hungary.) 

Jndrd$n  (Count  J.X  The  Compromise  of  1867.    (In  Hungarian.)    Budapest,  1806. 

AmoUt-Fonter  (P.),  Prancis  De&k,  a  Memoir.    London,  1880. 

JkUogh  (P.  de),  The  Ethnography  of  Hungary.    (In  Hungarian.)    Budapest,  1001. 

Bertha  (A.  de).  La  Hongrie  Modeme,  1840-1001.  Paris,  1001.— The  Hungarian  Con- 
atitution.    Paris.— Magyars  et  Roumanie  devant  I'histoire.    Paris,  1800. 

Btrtky  (A.  de).  Development  and  Struggles  of  the  Hungarian  Sate.  (In  Hungarian.) 
1-2  vol.    Budapest,  1001, 1002. 

Bolewtan  et  Chyzer,  Die  wichtigsten  Kurorte  und  Mineralquollen  Ungam's.  Budapest, 
1809. 

Browning  (H.  Ellen),  A  Girl's  Wanderings  in  Hungary.  8.  London,  1806.— Catalogue 
general  de  f'exiiositioii  nationale  milldnaire  de  Budapest,  1806.    I.-XXI.    Ed.  ftaneaise. 

ButUrCB.D.\  Artioleon  Hungary  in  Encyclopsedia  Britannica.  Vol.  XII.  Edinburgh,  1881. 

Chilard{R.\  La  Hongrie  miO^naire.    Paris,  1806. 

DyM  -nd  (T.  8.).  Agricultural  Industry  and  Education  in'  Hungary.    Chelmsford,  1002. 

Felbennann  (L.X  Hungary  and  its  People.    London,  1892. 

Gtrd  (LouisX  La  littAmture  hongroise  en  chiff^res.    Budapest,  1900. 

Guides  Joanne,  Etats  du  Danube  et  des  Balkans,  l'*  Partie,  Hongrie  M^ridionale,  Ac. 
Paris,  1888.    II»«  Partie,  Haute  Hongrie,  Ac.    2  vols.    Paris,  1808. 

Hdld$M  (8.)  and  Mandelh  (Gy.X  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy.    Vol.  I.-II.     (I  n 
HanKarian.)    Budapest 

11*^9  (Edoi  A.),  L'industrie  des  mines  de  fer  et  hauts  foumaux  de  Hongrie.  Budapest 
1000. 

Kakn  (J.),  Das  heutige  Budapest.    Budapest,  1805. 

KU*  (Istv4n),  Mag\aror8z4R  kdi^oga.    (Public  Law  of  Hnngarv).    Budapest,  1888. 

Kinehy  (dr.  Ch.  de).  Administrative  Law  of  Himgary  —Constitutional  Law  of  Hungary 
— Financial  Law  of  Hungary     Budapest,  1002. 

firrd'ti  (J6zsef)  Megyeimonogr&fl&k.  (Monographsof  the  Counties)  I.-II.  Budapest, 
1803-1605. 

MatUkovUi  (S.),  Magyarorsz&g  kdzgazdasAgl  ^s  kozmivelod^i  Allapota  ezer^ves  fenn&l- 
liaakor.  (The  (Jultural  and  Economical  Situation  of  Hungary  at  its  Millennium)  I.-IX. 
Budapest,  1807-08.  French  and  German  edition  in  two  volumes  (the  latter  entitled  '  Das 
Konigreieh  Ungam  *). 

MoMueksUi  m.  E.%  Magyarland.    2  vols.    London,  1804. 

Nam  (E.),  Mag}-aror8z&g  Ko^oga.  [Constitutional  Law  of  Hungary.]  8d.  ed.  Buda- 
pest. 1806. 

PaUerton  (Arthur  J.),  The  Msgyars ;  their  Country  and  its  Institutions.  2  vols.  8. 
London,  1870. 

Pauler  (Gy.),  History  of  Hungary  under  the  House  of  Arpid  (In  Hungarian).  Buda. 
pest,  1890. 

Pembroke  (TetridgeX  Handbooks  for  Travellers  in  Europe  and  the  East  Vol.  II. 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Ac.    New  York,  1808. 

Poeevitz  (Th.),  Reisehandbuch  f flr  die  Zips.    Budapest,  1 808. 

Badd-Boihfeld  (8.],  Die  Ungarischen  Verfassung  dargestellt,  Ac.    Berlin,  1808. 

JUUh  (Zolt&n).  Magynrorszag  sutisztlkAJa  (Statistics  of  Hungary.)  Budapest,  1806. 

Beich  (Bmil),  Hungarian  Literature.    London,  1898. 

Bem^npik  (B.),  Les  mines  de  m^taux  de  Hongrie.    Budapest,  1000. 

RQckbiicke  auf  die  Bntwickelung  der  Ungarischen  Voikswirtschafts.  Annual.  IBfl- 
1804,  by  C.  H.  Mandello.    1805-1800,  by  O.  Deutsch.  -^S 
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Budlo^  (R.),J)ieL»ndwIrt8haftUiigarn8ln  Reliebriefen  geschilderfc.    Berlin  18VT 

>ireQ6n6rale  des  Hongois.— Ouvrage  couronn*  par  I'Aoaddmie  ian- 

r'i  Handbook  for  Hungary  and  Budapest.    8.    London,  1896 

«rig  Kossuth,  sein  Leben  und  Werken.    8.    Leipaig,  1894. 

1  ungarischen  Verfassungsgesetze.    Wien,  181)1. 

L  magyar  nemzet  tdrt^nete  (History  of  Hungary).    10  vols.     Bud*. 

ja  legislation  sociale  en  Hongrie.    Budapest,  1897. 
L"nT^n^l887^*^"^°"    ^^^^^'^^^'    Hungary.    In 'Story  of  the 
ongrie  ^conomique.    8.  'Paris,  1898. 
If  von),  Ungam's  Pferdesucht  In  Wort  und  Bild.    4  vote.    StuUgart, 

Ziehif  (Eng.  Graf  von),  Dritte  Asiatische  forscbungsreiae.    2  vols.    Budapest,  190(M)1. 


Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 

Das  Bauwesen  in  Bosnien  und  der  Hercegovina,  vom  Baudeparteme     der  Landearegie- 
rung  in  San^Jevo,  1887. 

Haupteivebnisse  des  auswartigen  Waarenverkebres  Bosniens    und    der  Hersegovina. 
Annual.    Sarajevo. 

Jahrb-ich  de^  bosn-berceg.  Landesspitales  in  San^evo  far  1894, 1895, 1896,  1897, 1898 
1899     Herausiregeben  von  a^r  Landesregierilng  in  San^evo.    Vienna,  1898. 

Wissenschaftlicbe    Mittheilungen    aus    Bosnia   und   der   Hercegovina.     Redig.  von 
Dr.  M.  Hoermes,    Annual.    Vienna,  1893. 

Ortscbafts.   und    Bevolkerungsstatistik  von    Bosnien   und  Hercegovina.     AmtUcbe 
Ausgabe.    1885.— Hauptresultate  der  Volksz&blung  vom  23  April,  1895.    Vienna,  1896. 

Ergebnisse  der  Viebzilhlnng,  1895.    Vienna,  1896. 

Die  Landwirtbso^iaft  in  Bosnien  und  der  Hercegovina,  San^evo  1899;  Das  Vetetinilr- 
wesen  Bosniens  und  der  Hercegovina,  San^evo,  1899. 

Aiboth  (J.\  An  Official  Tour  through  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.    [Translation.]     8. 
London,  1890. 

Blau  (Dr.  E.  O.  F.  H.XRelsen  in  Bosnien  und  der  Herzegovina.    8.    Berlin,  1877. 

CoquelU  (P.),  Htetoire  du  Montenegro  et  de  la  Bosnie.    Paris,  1896. 

Evam  (A.  J.),  Through  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  on  foot.    8.    London,  1876. 

Haardt  (V.  von),  Die  Occupation  Bosniens  und  der    Herzegovina.    8.    Vienna,  1878. 

Laveleye,  The  Balkan  Peninsula.    London,  1887. 

Munro  (B.),  Rambles  and  Studies  in  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and  Dalmatia.    2nd  ed. 
London,  1900. 

Novibazar  und  Kosnovo.    8.    Vienna  1893. 

SainU-MarU  (E.  de)  L'Herzegovine.    Paris,  1875. 

SehnelUr  (H.),  Die  Staatsreohtliche  Stellung-  von  Bosnien  und  Henegovina.    Leipzic, 
1892. 

8chwar»  (Di.  B.),  Aus  dem  Osten  ;  Reisebriefe  aus  Ungam,  fto.    8.    Chemnitz,  1876. 

StiUman  (W.  J.),  Herzegovina  and  the  late  uprising.    London.  1877. 

The  Land  of  the  Bora ;  Gamp  Life  and  Sport  in  Dalmatia  and  the  Herzegovina,  1894-96. 
Author  not  named.]    London,  1607. 

Thoemmel  (Qustav),  Beschreibung  des  Vil^Jet  Bosnien.    8.    Vienna,  1867. 

Yriarte  (C),  Bosnie  et  Herzegovine.    12.    Paris,  1876. 
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BELGIUM. 

(ROYAUMB  DE  BbLGIQUE.) 

Beigning  King. 

Leopold  II.,  born  April  9,  1835,  the  son  of  King  Leopold  I., 
former  Prince  of  Saxe-Ck)burg-Gotha,  and  of  Princess  Louise, 
daughter  of  the  late  King  Louis  Philippe  of  the  French ; 
ascended  the  throne  at  the  death  of  his  father,  Dec.  10,  1865  ; 
married,  Aug.  22,  1853,  to  Queen  M<Mrie  Henriette,  bom  Aug.  23, 
1836,  died  September  19,  1902,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Arch- 
duke  Joseph  of  Austria. 

Children  of  the  King, 

I.  Princess  Louise,  born  Feb.  18,  1858;  married,  February  4, 
1875,  to  Prince  Philip  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  bom  March  28, 
1 844,  eldest  son  of  Prince  August,  cousin  of  the  reigning  duke, 
and  of  Princess  Clementine  of  Orl^ns,  daughter  of  the  late  King 
Louis  Philippe  of  the  French. 

II.  Princess  Stiphcmie,  bom  May  21,  1864 ;  married  to  the 
late  Archduke  Di^6  Rudolf,  only  son  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
and  King  of  Hungary,  May  10,  1881 ;  widow  January  30,  1889  ; 
married  March  22,  1900,  to  Elemer,  Count  of  L6nyay  de  Nagy 
L6nya. 

III.  Princess  Clemmline,  born  July  30,  1872. 

Brother  and  Sister  of  the  King, 

I.  Philippe f  Count  of  Flandera,  born  March  24,  1837  ;  lieutenant-general 
iu  the  service  of  Belgium ;  married,  April  25,  1867,  to  Princess  Marie  of 
Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen.  Offspring  of  the  union  are  three  children  living : — 
1.  Princess  Henriette,  bom  November  30,  1870  ;  married  February  12,  1896, 
to  Prince  Emmanuel  of  Orl^ns,  Due  de  Venddme.  2.  Princess  Josephine, 
bom  October  18,  1872 ;  married.  May  28,  1894,  to  Prince  Charles-Antoine 
of  Hohenzollem.  3.  Prince  Albert,  bom  April  8,  1875  ;  married,  October  2, 
1900,  to  Princess  Elisabeth  of  Bavaria;  offspring  Prince  Leopold,  bom 
November  8,  1901. 

II.  Princess  Charlotte,  bom  June  7,  1840  ;  married,  July  27, 1857,  to  Arch- 
duke Maximilian  of  Austria,  elected  Emperor  of  Mexico  July  10,  1868  ;  widow 
June  19,  1867. 

King  Leopold  II.  has  a  civil  list  of  3,500,000  francs. 

The  Kingdom  of  Belgium  formed  itself  into  an  independent 
State  in  1830,  having  previously  been  a  part  of  the  Netherlands. 
The  secession  was  decreed  on  October  4,  1830,  by  a  Provisional 
Government,  established  in  consequence  of  a  revolution  which 
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broke  out  at  Brussels  on  August  25,  1 830.  A  National  Congi'ess 
elected  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg  King  of  the  Belgians  on 
June  4,  1831 ;  the  prince  accepted  the  dignity  July  12,  and 
ascended  the  throne  July  21,  1831.  By  the  Treaty  of  London, 
Nov.  15,  1831,  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  was  guaranteed  by 
Austria,  Bussia,  Great  Britain,  and  Prussia.  It  was  not  until 
after  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  London,  April  19,  1839,  which 
established  peace  between  King  Leopold  I.  and  the  sovereign  of 
the  Netherlands,  that  all  the  States  of  Europe  recognised  the 
Kingdom  of  Belgium. 

Confltitution  and  Oovemment. 

According  to  the  Constitution  of  1831  Belgium  is  *a  consti- 
tutional, representative,  and  hereditary  monarchy.'  The  legisla- 
tive power  is  vested  in  the  King,  the  Senate,  and  the  Chamber  of 
Bepresentatives.  The  royal  succession  is  in  the  direct  male  line 
in  the  order  of  primogeniture.  By  marriage  without  the  King's 
consent,  however,  the  right  of  succession  is  forfeited,  but  may  be 
restored  by  the  King  with  the  consent  of  the  two  Chambers. 
No  act  of  the  King  can  have  effect  unless  countersigned 
by  one  of  his  ministers,  who  thus  becomes  responsible  for 
it.  The  King  convokes,  prorogues,  and  dissolves  the  Chambers. 
In  default  of  male  heirs,  the  King  may  nominate  his  successor 
with  the  consent  of  the  Chambers.  If  the  successor  be  under 
eighteen  years  of  age,  which  is  declared  to  be  the  age  of  majority, 
the  two  Chambers  meet  together  for  the  purpose  of  nominatiog  a 
regent  during  the  minority. 

According  to  the  constitution  amended  by  law  of  7th 
September,  1893,  the  Senate  consists  of  members  elected  for 
eight  years,  partly  directly,  and  partly  indirectly.  The  number  of 
Senators  elected  directly  is  equal  to  half  the  number  of  members 
of  the  Chamber  of  Representatives,  B,nd  is  proportioned  to  the 
population  of  each  province.  The  constituent  body  is  similar  to 
that  which  elects  deputies  to  the  Chamber,  except  that  the 
minimum  age  of  electors  is  fixed  at  thirty  years.  In  the 
election  of  members  of  the  Senate  chosen  directly  by  the  electoral 
body,  the  principle  of  proportional  representation  of  parties 
was  introduced  by  Law  of  December  29,  1899.  On  May  27, 
1900,  the  number  of  enrolled  electors  for  152  members  of  the 
Chamber  out  of  411  candidates  was  1,472,953,  disposing  of 
2,269,414  votes,  of  which  2,135,136  were  given,  and  the  number 
of  enrolled  electors  for  76  Senators  out  of  117  candidates  was 
1,243,505,  disposing  of  2,020,987  votes.  Under  the  law  of 
April  18,  1902,  the  number  of   members  of   the  Chamber  is 
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increased  to  166,  and  of  Senators  to  83,  in  accordance  with  the 
results  of  the  census  of  December  31,  1900.  Senators  elected 
indirectly  are  chosen  by  the  provincial  councils,  two  for  each 
province  with  less  than  500,000  inhabitants;  three  for  each 
with  a  population  up  to  1,000,000 ;  and  four  for  each  with  over 
1,000,000.  No  one,  during  two  years  preceding  the  election, 
must  have  been  a  member  of  the  council  appointing  him.  All 
senators  must  be  at  least  forty  years  of  age,  and  those  elected 
directly  must  pay  not  less  than  1,200  francs  in  direct  taxes,  or 
own  immovable  property  in  Belgium  yielding  an  incnme  of 
12,000  francs.  In  provinces,  however,  where  the  number 
eligible  for  the  Senate  would  be  less  than  one  in  5,000  of 
population,  the  list  is  extended  to  this  proportion  by  admission 
of  the  most  highly  taxed.  Sons  of  the  King,  or  failing  these, 
Belgian  princes  of  the  reigning  branch  of  the  Royal  Family  are 
by  right  Senators  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  but  have  no  voice  in  the 
deliberations  till  the  age  of  twenty-five  years. 

The  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Bepresentatives  are  all 
elected  directly  by  the  electoral  body,  but  with  proportional 
representation  of  parties  (Law  of  the  December  29, 
1899).  Their  number  is  proportioned  to  the  population,  and 
cannot  exceed  one  for  every  40,000  inhabitants.  They  sit  for 
four  years,  one  half  retiring  every  two  years,  except  that  after  a 
dissolution  a  general  election  takes  place.  Every  citizen  over 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  domiciled  for  not  less  than  one  year  in 
the  same  commune,  and  not  legally  disqualified,  has  a  vote.  Every 
citizen  over  thirty-five  years  of  age,  married  or  widower,  with  legi- 
timate issue,  and  paying  at  least  5  francs  a  year  in  house  tax,  has  a 
supplementary  vote,  as  has  also  every  citizen  over  twenty-five  years 
of  age  owning  immovable  property  to  the  cadastral  value  of  2,000 
francs,  or  having  a  corresponding  cadastral  income  from  such 
property,  or  who  for  two  years  has  derived  at  least  100  francs  a 
year  from  Belgian  funds  either  directly  or  through  the  Savings 
Bank.  Two  supplementary  votes  are  given  to  citizens  over 
twenty-five  years  of  age  who  have  received  a  diploma  of  higher 
instruction,  or  a  certificate  of  higher  secondary  instruction,  or 
who  fill  or  have  filled  offices  or  engaged  in  private  professional 
practice,  implying  at  least  average  higher  instruction.  No  person 
has  more  than  3  votes ;  failure  to  vote  is  a  misdemeanour,  punish- 
able by  law.  Deputies  must  be  not  less  than  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  and  resident  in  Belgium.  Each  deputy  has  an 
annual  indemnity  of  4,000  francs  (160/.),  and  a  free  pass  over 
Government  and  Companies'  railways  between  his  home  and  the 
place  of  Session. 
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The  Senate  and  Chamber  meet  annually  in  the  month  of 
November,  and  must  sit  for  at  least  forty  days ;  but  the  King 
has  the  power  of  convoking  them  on  extraordinary  occasions,  and 
of  dissolving  them  either  simultaneously  or  separately.  In  the 
latter  case  a  new  election  must  take  place  within  forty  days,  and 
a  meeting  of  the  Chambers  within  two  months.  An  adjournment 
cannot  be  made  for  a  period  exceeding  one  month  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Chambers.  Money  bills  and  bills  relating  to  the  contin- 
gent for  the  army  originate  in  the  Chamber  of  Representatives. 

The  Executiye  Qovcrament  condsts  of  eight  departments,  under  the 
following  Ministers : — 

PreKiiUnt  of  the  Council^  Minister  of  Firumce  and  Public  Works, — 
M.  de  Smet  de  Nayer,     Appointed  August  5,  1899. 

Minister  qf  Interior  ana  Instntetion. — M.  de  Trooz.  Appointed  August 
5,  1899. 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. — M.  P.  de  Favereau.  Appointed  February 
25.  1896. 

Minister  of  Justice, — M.  van  den  Hcuvel,     Appointed  August  5,  1899. 

Minister  of  /Far.— General  Cousehant  AVcenuuLe,  Appointed  August  5, 
1899. 

Minister  of  Agriculture. — Baron  van  der  Bruggen.  Appointed  August  5, 
1899. 

Minister  of  Industry,  and  Labour. — M.  G.  Francotte,  Appointed 
August  19,  1902. 

Minister  of  Bailways,  Posts  and  Telegraphs.--^.  Liebaert. 

Besides  the  above  responsible  heads  of  departments,  there  are  a  number  of 
*  Ministres  d'Btat/  without  portfolio,  called  on  special  occasions  by  the 
sovereign. 

Local  Oovemment, 

The  provinces  and  communes  (2, 61 8  in  1901)of  Belgium  have  a  large  amount 
of  autonomous  government  The  provincial  and  communal  electors  are  the 
same  as  those  who  elect  the  senators  directly,  except  that  communal  electors 
must  have  been  domiciled  at  least  three  years  in  the  commune,  and  a  supple- 
mentary vote  is  given  to  owners  of  real  property  yielding  an  income  of  at  least 
150  francs.  No  one  has  more  than  4  votes.  In  communes  with  over  20,000 
inhabitants  there  are  councillors  elected  directly,  .by  single  vote,  by  citizens 
enrolled  on  the  communal  electoral  lists,  and  possessing  the  qualifications  requi- 
site for  electors  to  the  Councils  of  Industry  and  Labour  ;  half  the  councillors 
are  appointed  by  the  working-men  electors,  and  half  by  the  electors  who  are 
industrial  heads  (chefs  d'industrie).  In  communal  elections  vote  by  baUot 
is  suppressed,  except  when  there  is  merely  a  single  mandate  to  be  conferred. 
Candidates  obtaining  an  absolute  majority  are  declared  elected ;  others  have 
seats  allocated  in  accordance  with  the  system  of  "  Proportional  Representation. " 
In  the  year  1900-1901  there  were  1,243,505  provincial  and  1,141,272  communal 
electors.  To  be  eligible  to  the  Provincial  or  Communal  Council,  persons  must 
be  twenty-five  years  of  age  and  domiciled  in  the  province  or  commune.  Half 
the  Provincial  Council  is  renewed  every  four  years,  and  it  meets  fifteen  days  each 
year.  There  is  a  permanent  deputation  of  six  members  elected,  whic^  is  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Governor  of  the  province.  All  provincial  and  communal 
interests,  including  local  finances,  are  under  the  care  of  the  Council,  as  far  as 
they  are  not  provided  for  in  the  general  administration.    The  Communai 
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Councils  are  elected  for  eight  years,  half  being  renewed  every  four  years.  In 
each  commune  there  is  a  college  composed  of  the  burgomaster,  president,  and 
a  certain  number  of  aldermen,  corresponding  almost  to  the  oermanent 
deputation  of  the  Proyincial  Council,  and  both  are  the  organs  of  tne  central 
administration. 


Area  and  Population 

Belgium  has  an  area  of  29,455  sauare  kilomHres,  or  11,373  English  square 
miles.  The  following  table  shows  tne  population  in  the  yarious  census  years 
since  1 856,  with  the  absolute  increase  and  the  rate  per  cent,  of  increase  be- 
tween each  of  these  years : — 


Census 
Years 

PopolAtion 

Total 
Increase 

Increase 
per  cent 
per  annum 

Census 
Tears 

Population 

Total 
Increase 

Increase 
per  cent, 
per  annum 

1856 
1866 
1876 

4,529,461 
4,827,833 
5,836,185 

192,265 
298,372 
508,352 

•44 

•65 

1-05 

'  1880 

,  1890 

1900 

5,520,009 
6,069,321 
6,698,548 

183,824 
549,312 
624,227 

•85 
•99 

The  kingdom  is  divided  into  nine  provinces,  the  area  and  population  of 
which  were  as  follows  at  the  census  of  December,  81,  1890,  and  as  estimated 
on  December  31,  1900,  with  population  per  square  mile  at  the  latter  date: — 


Area: 
Eng.  sq.  miles 

Population 

Population  per 
sq.  mUe,  1900 

Dec  31,  1890 

Dec  81, 1900 

749 

Antwerp  (Anvers) 

1,098 

699,919 

819,159 

Brabant 

1,268 

1,106,158 

1,263,535 

996 

Flanders   {^f 

1,249 

738.442 

805,236 

644 

1,158 

949,526 

1,029,971 

891 

Hainaut 

1,437 

1,048,548 

1,142,954 

795 

Lifege  . 

1,117 

756,734 

826,175 

734 

Limbourg     . 

931 

222,814 

240,796 

258         1 

Luxembourg 

1,706 

211,711 

219,210 

128 

Namur 

1,414 

335,471 

346,512 

245 

Total      .        . 

11,378 

6,069,321 

6,693,548 

589 

According  to  the  census  returns  of  1890  there  are  2,485,072 
Belgians  who  speak  French  only;  2,744,271  who  speak  Flemish 
only;  32,206,  German  only;  700,997,  French  and  Flemish; 
58,590,  French  and  (Jerman ;  7,028,  Flemish  and  German ; 
36,185  who  speak  all  three  languages;  and  4,972  who  do  not 
speak  any  of  the  three. 

The  census  returns  for  1890  according  to  occupation  are 
tabulated  as  follows: — 
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Mining  and  metal  industries    . 
Industries  connected  with  vegetable 

products 

Industries    connected    with  animal 

products 

Mixed  industries      .... 

Commerce 

Professions  and  official  occupations  . 
Various  occupations  and  independent 

Total 

Without  profession  or  status    . 

Grand  total 


Males 


277,997 

226,818 

88,806 
282,881 
215,559 
505,847 
509,261 


2,057,169 
1,151,093 


Females 


15,266 

85,442 

13,415 
190,878 
111,582 
153,440 
362,246 

882,219 
2,199,592 


3,208,262 


3,081,811 


Total 


2,939,398 
8,350,685 


6,290,073 


293,263 

262,260 

52,221 

473,759  . 

327,091  ' 

669,287  ' 

871,507  ! 


The  difference  between  the  above  total  and  that  of  the  popu- 
lation of  1890  is  no  doubt  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  many 
persons  are  entered  under  more  than  one  head.  It  is  estimated  that 
about  650,000  people  are  directly  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages  in  five  years  : — 


Year 

Total 

Living      StiU-bom 

Births    1 

lUegiti. 

mate 

(Living) 

lUegiU. 
mate  per 
100  Births 

1 
Deaths     Marriages 

Surplns  of 

Births  over 

Deaths 

1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 

190,987  !    8,768 
190,921  !     8,891 
194,268      8,902 
193,789       9,001 
200,077!    7,732 

15,885 
15,052 
14,919 
14,437 
14,137 

8-32 
7-88 
7-68 
7-45 
7-07 

113,586 
117,467 
126,963 
129,046 
116,077 

54,198 
55,444 
65,765 
57,711 
57,131 

77,401 
73,464 

'  67,306 
64,748 

1    84,000 

The  number  of  divorces  was  in  1897,  625  ;  1898,  747  ;  1899, 
563;  1900,690;  1901,821. 

The  following  table  shows  the  immigration  and  emigration : — 


1897 

1898             1899              1900       |      1901       ' 

Immigration  . 
Emigration    . 

26,878 
21,830 

27,898      26,864 
22,860      22,957 

29,231    '  29,139 
25,064    1  19,710 

Excess  of  immigration    . 

+  6,048 

+  4,633     +3,407 

+  4,167    j  + 9,429 
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The  following  are  the  populations  of  the  most  important  towns, 
December  31,  1901 :— 


Brussels 

and 

Verviers 

.  49,858 

Namur     , 

.  31,610 

suburbs 

»     .  562,898 

Bruges 

.  53,083 

Ostend      . 

.  40,575 

Antwerp 

.  278,093 

Louvain 

.  42,824 

St  Nicolas 

.  81,608 

Liige      . 

.  160,246 

Seraing 

.  38,468 

Alost 

.  29,728 

Ghent     . 

.  162,291 

Toumai 

.  35,327 

Mons 

.  26,989 

Mechlin . 

.     56,509 

Courtrai 

.  83,495 

Charleroy . 

.  26,112 

1  The  snburbt  comprise  8  distinct  communes. 

Beligion. 

The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  professed  by  nearly  the  entire 
population  of  Belgium.  The  Protestants  number  only  10,000, 
while  the  Jews  number  about  4,000.  The  State  does  not  interfere 
in  any  way  with  the  internal  affairs  of  either  Catholic  or  Protes- 
tant Churches.  Full  religious  liberty  is  granted  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  part  of  the  income  of  the  ministers  of  all  denominations 
is  paid  from  the  national  treasury.  The  sums  granted  in  the 
budget  for  1903  are  6,939,500  francs  to  Roman  Catholics;  98,000 
francs  to  Protestants ;  and  20,650  francs  to  Jews ;  besides  11,000 
francs  for  various  ecclesiastical  expenses.  There  are  few  endow- 
ments, and  the  clergy  derive  their  maintenance  chiefly  from  fees 
and  voluntary  gifts. 

The  kingdom  is  divided  into  six  Roman  Catholic  dioceses  and 
185  deaneries;  there  are  5,998  Catholic  churches  and  chapels  of 
all  kinds.  In  each  diocese  is  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  and  there 
are  besides  10  smaller  seminaries.  At  the  census  of  1890  there 
were  1,643  convents  in  Belgium,  of  which  number  218,  with 
4,775  inmates,  were  for  men,  and  1,425,  with  25,323  inmates,  for 
women. 

The  Protestant  Evangelical  Church,  to  which  belong  the 
greater  number  of  the  Protestants  in  the  kingdom,  is  under  a 
synod  composed  of  the  clergymen  of  the  body,  and  a  representa- 
tive from  each  of  the  congregations. 


Instmotion. 

There  are  four  universities  in  the  kingdom,  three  of  them  with 
four  *  facult^s,'  or  branches  of  study,  and  one,  Louvain,  nursery 
of  the  clergy,  with  five ;  Ghent  and  Li^ge  are  State  universities, 
Brussels  and  Louvain  free.  The  following  table  gives  the  number 
of  students  attending  the  various  *  f acult^s '  in  each  of  the  four 
universities  in  the  academical  year  1900-1901 ; — 
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Universities 

Students  of 

^o^['t^^- 

FhUoeo. 
phy 

Medicine 

Sciences 

Total 

Brussels    . 
Ghent 

Louvain    . 

—  i      197 

—  1      118 

—  1      197 
127            359 

92           329 

61           182 

102           174 

233     1       398 

171 

91 

559 

253 

789 

452 

1,032 

1,370 

Attached  to  the  universities  are  various  special  schools  of  en- 
gineering, arts,  manufactures,  mining,  &c.,  with  a  combined  at- 
tendance of  1,701  students  in  1900-1901.  Other  special  schools 
are  8  commercial  high  schools  which  prepare  students  for  com- 
mercial and  also  for  consular  employment ;  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts  at  Antwerp,  with  1,229  students  in  1900; 
schools  of  design,  14,834  students;  royal  conservatoires  and 
other  schools  of  music,  17,266. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  for  the  end  of  1900  of  the 
various  classes  of  public  schools : — 


1 

No. 

Pupils 

- 

No. 

'    Pupils.   . 

Royal         Athe-  1 

Middle-class 

1 

nsums        and  ' 

normal  schools  ' 

4 

'         106! 

colleges  .        .  i 
Mid  die-class 

35 

7,545 

Primary   normal 
schools    . 

53 

;      4,278  1 

schools  (male) .  \ 

88 

;    16,443 

Primary  schools . 

6,814 

1  793,915  i 

Middle-class 

Infant         „      . 

2,310 

218,702  ; 

schools  (female) ' 

40 

7,345 

Adult         „      . 

2,845 

1  130,816  1 

Besides  the  above  public  schools  there  are  many  private  or  free 
schools — about  80  colleges,  65  middle-class  schools  for  boys,  150 
institutions  for  girls,  besides  many  infant,  primary,  and  adult 
schools,  mostly  under  ecclesiastical  care. 

By  a  law  of  1842  each  commune  was  required  to  have  at 
least  one  primary  school.  The  Acts  now  in  force  are  those  of 
1884  and  1895,  by  which  the  cost  of  primary  instruction  de- 
volves on  the  communes,  while  the  State  and  provinces  inter- 
vene by  way  of  subsidies.  The  total  sum  spent  on  elementary 
education  in  1900  was  40,475,512  francs  by  State,  provinces, 
and  communes,  and  including  fees,  &c. 

There  were  in  the  school  year  1899-1900,  61  communal 
industrial  schools,  with  18,202  pupils,  and  47  communal  and 
95  free  professional  and  commercial  schools  and  courses  with 
altogether  13,702  pupils. 

The  proportion  of  the  population  above  fifteen  years  who  could 
uot  read  or  write  at  the  census  of  1890  was  26*9  per  cent.,  and 
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between  seven  and  fifteen  years  26*7  per  cent.     In  the  year  1900 
there  were  59,922  young  men  called  out  for  military  service,  and 
of  this  number  7,195,  or  1201  per  cent,  could  neither  read  nor 
wiite;  in  1890  the  corresponding  percentage  was  15*92. 
Justice  and  Crime. 

Judges  are  appointed  for  life  by  the  King  from  lists  prepared  bv  the  Senate 
and  by  the  Court  There  is  one  Court  of  Cassation  for  the  whole  kingdom. 
There  are  three  Courts  of  Appeal,  and  there  are  Assize  Courts  for  criminal 
cases.  The  country  is  divided  into  26  judicial  arrondissements  or  districts,  in 
each  of  which  is  a  Court  of  first  instance.  In  each  canton  there  is  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  a  police  court,  and  a  judge  of  the  peace  ;  there  are  222  such  cantons. 
There  are,  besides,  speckl  military,  commercial,  and  other  tribunals.  There 
is  trial  by  jury  in  all  criminal  and  politicid  cases.  The  Gendarmerie  (3,144) 
and  the  Gude  Civiaue  are  utilised  for  the  maintenance  of  internal  order. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  criminals  sentenced  at  the  Assize 
Courts  and  Correctional  Tribunals  in  the  years  stated : — 


-                 1      1894      1       1895            1896      1       1897     |      1898      |      1899 

Assize  Courts     .          189   '       109 
Correctional 
Tribunals        .  •  44,769      42,116 

110           105   1         88           102 
44,847   J  48,864      42,782  j  45,428 

The  mean  number  of  inmates  of  the 

yarious  classes  of  prisons  was 

:— 

—                 1       1894      1      1896 

1896            1897 

1898 

1899 

Central  prisons  .     1,098    j      715 
Secondary  „      .     3,408     :   3,721 
Reformatories^    .  j      317    j      258 

761 

3,634 

249 

785 

3,883 

222 

784 

3,738 

240 

788 

8,481 

227 

1  In  1891  the  reformatories  were  classed  as  charities;  since  that  year  the  figures  show 
only  the  number  of  children  in  the  correctional  branch  of  the  State  charity  schoou  annexed 
to  the  Ghent  central  prison. 

Pauperism. 

Apart  from  private  charitable  associations,  which  are  numerous,  public 
charity  is  administered  under  precise  regulations.  The  only  public  charity 
institutions  are  refuges,  cUp6t8  de  mendiciU,  or  alms-houses,  hospitals,  and 
the  Imreaux  de  bienfaisaTiee,  the  administrators  of  which  are  appointed  by  the 
Communal  Councils,  while  the  provinces  of  the  State  contribute  to  maintain 
certain  classes  of  hospitals,  refuges,  or  alms-houses,  and  asylums.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  commune  to  furnish  assistance  to  its  paupers.  The  charity 
institutions  received  in  donations  and  legacies  1,642,121  francs  in  1900  ; 
2,091,428  francs  in  1899.  Outdoor  relief  is  provided  under  certain  conditions. 
The  statistics  of  the  d^p6t3  de  mendwiU  for  the  reception  of  beggars  and 
vagabonds  (adults)  were  as  follows : — 


Tear  i 


Total 
Entries 


I     Mean 
'Population 


1894 
1895 
1896 


4,584  I  4,198 
4,055  I  4,529 
8,516       4,480 


Total 


Expenditure     Tear       Entries 


PopulaSon  Expenditure 


1,186,678  i;  1897  [ 
1,248,886  1898  i 
1,803,140      1899  j 


3,381 
3,623 
8,242 


4,076 
4,208 
4,248 


francs 
1,288,198 
1,224,213 
1,217,207 
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State  Finance. 

The  ordinary  and  extraordinary  revenue  and  expenditui-e  of 
Belgium  for  the  years  stated  are  shown  in  the  following  table  in 
thousands  of  francs  : — 


Tears 

Revenue 

1 

Expenditure 

Ordinary 
l.OOOfr. 

Extra, 
ordinary 

Total 

Ordinary 

Special           ToUl 

l.OOOfr. 

l.OOOfr. 

l,0O0fr. 

l.OOOfr.    1      l.OOOfr. 

1880 

291,921 

102,294 

894,215 

292,009 

90,899  1   382,908 

1890 

840,526 

37,878 

378,404 

335,231 

82,663      417,894 

1896 

388,658 

92,282 

480,940 

382,554 

56,054  ;   437.608 

1897 

430,839 

68,773 

499,613 

425,068 

86,329      511,398 

1898 

439,282 

240,704 

679,986 

427,181 

266,444      693,625 

1899 

469.032 

14,240 

483,272 

451,430 

119,012  1   670,442 

1900 

494,106 

48,672 

642,778 

— 

—         674,158 

1901 

498,694 

— 

— 

—      1        — 

The  following  table  gives  the  heads  of  the  proposed  budget 
for  the  year  1903:— 


Property  taxes 
Personal  taxes. 
Trade  licences. 
Mines 
Customs  . 
Excise     . 
Various  receipts 
Registration,  &c. 
Succession 
Stamps    . 
Fines,  &c. 

Rivers,    Canals,  &c. 
Railways 
Telegraphs 
Post  o&ce 
Steam  boats    . 
Domains,  forests,  &c. 
Various  profits(Bankj 

MonUeuTf  &c.) 
Repayments    . 


Total 


26,762,000 
21,980,000 
10,250,000 

1,600,000 
48,862,870 
72,296,820 

2,902,000 
31,200,000 
22,000,000 

8,000,000 
913,000 

2,195,000 

210,500.000 

10,2t)0,000 

17,222,680 

1,510,000 

3,005,000 

16,181,800 
4,771,400 


606,342,470 


Interest  on  public 
debt  and  sinking 
fund     . 

Civil  list  and  dota- 
tions    . 

Ministry  of  Justice   . 
,,  Foreign 

Affairs  . 

Ministry  of  Interior 
and  Public  Instruc- 
tion 

Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture 

Industry  and  Labour 

Ministry  of  Railways, 
Posts,  Telegraphs, 
and  Telephones    . 

Ministry  of  War 

Finance  k  Public 
Works  . 

Gendarmerie     . 

Repayments,  &c. 


143,636,635 

6,250,980 
26,846,550 

8,841,818 


81,452,890 

12,693,061 
16,684,600 


t 


165,157,860  ' 
66,254,416  > 

36,066,982  ', 
8,688,601  , 
2,276,000 


Total 


.  ,506,158,578 
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The  following  table  shows  the  total  amount  of  the  national 
liabilities  of  the  kingdom  in  1902  : — 

Francs 
Share  of  the  Netherlands  debt  at  2i  per  cent.    .        219,959,632 

Loans  at  8  per  cent 2,656,276,182 

Annuities  (capitalised) 2,826,636 

Total 2,778,051,350 

Almost  the  entire  debt  of  Belgium  was  raised  for  and  devoted 
to  works  of  public  utility,  particularly  the  construction  of  State 
railways.  There  is  a  sinking  fund  attached  to  all  descriptions  of 
the  debt,  with  the  exception  of  the  2^  per  cent,  old  debt.  The 
debt  charge  (including  amortisation),  amounted  to  143,536,535 
francs  in  1903. 

The  total  debt  amounts  to  about  15L  il«.  per  head  of  popula- 
tion, and  the  annual  charge  to  about  15«.  Sd.  per  head ;  but  the 
interest  is  more  than  covered  by  the  revenue  from  railways 
alone.  The  total  exports  of  home  produce  in  1900  were  111,  4». 
per  head. 

Local  Finance. 

The  proyincial  accounts  for  the  year  1899  show  a  total  revenue  for  all  the 
proTinces  of  19,638,112  francs,  and  a  total  expenditure  of  16,593,020  francs. 
The  provincial  debts  in  1900  amounted  to  33,653,609  francs. 

According  to  the  communal  budgets  for  1892,  the  total  revenues  and 
expenditures  of  the  communes  were  : — 

Francs. 
Ordinary  expenditure        .  117,144,576 
Extraordinary  expenditure    62,172,218 


Francs. 

Ordinary  revenue         .  118,742,538 
Extraordinary  revenue     59,278,223 


Total    .        .  178,020,761  Total.        .        .  179,316,792 

Defence. 

The  maritime  frontier  of  Belgium  is  42  miles  in  length ;  the 
Dutch  frontier,  north  and  east,  282  miles ;  the  German  frontier, 
in  the  east,  60  miles;  the  Luxembourg  frontier,  in  the  east, 
80  miles ;  and  the  French  frontier,  south  and  west,  384  miles. 
The  chief  military  arsenal  of  the  kingdom  is  Antwerp,  where  also 
are  the  fortified  towns  of  Dendermonde  and  Diest.  There  are 
fortifications  at  Li^ge,  Huy,  and  Namur  on  the  Mouse,  and  at 
Mons,  Toumai,  and  Ypres  on  the  French  frontier,  and  in  1887  an 
extensive  scheme  for  the  further  fortification  of  the  Mouse  was 
resolved  upon  and  is  being  carried  out. 

The  standing  army  is  recruited  by  voluntary  enlistment  sup- 
plemented, if  necessary,  by  annual  levies  of  able-bodied  men  who 
have  completed  their  nineteenth  year  (arts.  1  and  6  of  the  law  of 
March  1,  1902).  Substitution  is  permitted.  The  annual  contin- 
gent required  is  about  13,300  men.  The  legal  period  of  service  is 
eight  years  in  the   army  and   five  in    the   reserve^  The  t  war 
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streDgth  is  180,000  men.  The  country  is  divided  into  two 
military  circumscriptions  or  districts;  the  first  comprising  the 
province  of  Anvers  and  the  two  Flanders',  and  the  second  the 
rest  of  the  country.  There  are  military  schools  of  various  grades 
and  several  estabUshments  for  special  military  education. 

The  following  is  the  composition  of  the  Belgian  army,  apart  fh>m  the 
general  staff  and  the  administrative  and  sanitary  services  : — Infantry  :  1  re^- 
ment  of  carabineers,  of  4  active  and  three  reserve  battalions,  each  of  4  companies 
and  1  depdt ;  1  regiment  of  grenadiers,  8  regiments  chasseurs-^-pied,  14  regi- 
ments of  the  line,  each  of  these  three  bodies  of  8  active  and  2  reserve  battalions 
each  of  4  companies  and  1  dep^^t ;  a  corps  of  discipline  and  correction  ;  a  school 
for  army  cadets.  Cavalry :  2  regiments  of  chasseurs,  4  regiments  of  lancers, 
2  regiments  of  guides,  each  of  5  active  squadrons  and  1  depdt  There  ar« 
also  three  divisions  of  gendarmerie  each  of  3  companies,  and  1  light  squadron. 
Artillery :  A  special  staff ;  2  regiments  of  field  artulery  each  of  8  mounted  bat- 
teries, 2  reserve  batteries  and  1  depdt  battery ;  2  regiments  of  field  artillery  each 
of  7  mounted  batteries,  2  horse  batteries,  3  reserve  batteries,  and  1  depdt 
battery ;  3  regiments  of  fortress  artillery,  each  of  14  active  batteries,  2  reserve 
battenes,  and  1  depdt  battery  ;  1  regiment  of  fortress  artillery  of  16  active 
batteries,  2  reserve  batteries,  and  1   depdt  battery ;  4  special  companies — 

rmtoonero,  artificers,  mechanics,  and  armourers.  Train,  consistingof  a  staff, 
companies,  and  1  depdt  company.  Engineers  :  A  special  staff;  1  regiment 
of  8  battalions  each  of  4  companies  of  sappers  and  miners,  1  battalion  of  reserve 
of  4  companies  and  a  depdt ;  5  special  companies,  telegraphists,  railway  corps, 
&c.  The  infantry  is  armed  with  the  Mauser  magazine  riiie,  and  the  artillery 
with  Krupp  guns.  The  following  is  the  peace-strength  of  the  Belgian  army 
in  1903  :— 


Officers 

Rank  and  File 

Total 

Horses 

Infantry  . 

1,921 

27,788 

29,709 

258 

Cavalry    . 

370 

5,770 

6,140 

6,578 

Artillery 

633 

8,682 

9,815 

2,938 

Engineers 

162 

1,703 

1,855 

89 

Administrative. 

78 

963 

1,041 

— 

Gendarmerie    . 

71 

3,073 

3,144 

1,850 

Others  1    . 

252 

188 

440 

250 

Total  . 



8,477 

48,167 

51,644 

10,908 

1  Oeneral  staff,  provincial  staff,  hospital  service,  and  civil  officials. 

In  time  of  war  the  total  strength  is  148,000  men,  and  28,600  horses. 

Besides  the  standing  armv,  Uiere  is  a  'Garde  Civique,'  numbering 
in  1901,  39,701  men,  orj^niseilas  far  as  possible  in  the  communes,  and  part 
of  whose  duties  is  to  maintain  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the  territory  ; 
it  is  only  active  in  communes  of  over  10,000  inhabitants  and  in  fortified 
places. 

Produotion  and  Industry. 

I.   AOBIOULTURE. 
In  each  province  of  Belgium  there  is  an  Agricultural  Commission  appointed 
by  the  Ring ;  delegates  from  which,  along  with  specialists,  form  a  supreme 
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council  of  agriculture.  There  are  six  special  services  connected  with  the 
department  of  agriculture,  dealing  with  forestry,  clearing  and  planting,  irriga- 
tion, yeterinary  affairs,  cultivation,  and  agricultural  laboratories. 

In  Belgium  there  is  a  great  subdivision  of  holdings ;  these  increased  from 
572,550  in  1846,  to  910,896  in  1880,  and  diminished  to  829,625  in  1895. 
In  1895  the  holdings  of  various  sizes  were  as  follows : — Less  than  1  hectare 
(2*47  acres)  544,041 ;  from  1  to  5  hectares  190,888 ;  from  5  to  10  hectares 
50,065;  from  10  to  20  hectares  28,151  ;  from  20  to  50  hectares  12,951 ; 
above  50  hectares  3,584. 

The  area  worked  by  owners  diminished  by  116,686  hectares  between  1880 
and  1895.  In  1895,  596,388  hectares  were  worked  by  owners,  and  1,820,858 
by  foirmers. 

Of  the  2,945,589  hectares  which  compose  the  area  of  Belgium,  65*06  per 
cent  are  under  cultivation,  and  17*70  per  cent,  under  forest,  5*75  per  cent, 
uncultivated,  the  rest  roads,  marshes,  nvers,  &c.  The  population  connected 
with  agriculture  in  1895  numbered  1,204,810,  or  18*79  of  the  whole. 

The  following  figures  show  the  yield  of  the  chief  crops  for  two  years  : — 


Yield 

Crop 

Are*  cultivated 

1900 

1809 

1900 

Hectares 

Hectolitres 

Quintals 

Wheat  . 

168,957 

8,816,777 

8,752,889 

Barley  . 

88,428 

1,402,871 

1,035,966 

Oats 

258,266 

10,101,950 

5,686,584 

Bye 

245,164 

6,548,152 
Quintals 

5,042,872 

Potatoes 

141,052 

83,246,046 

28,926,100 

Beet  (sugar)  . 
„     (other)  . 

68,515 

18,068,318 

21,802,674 

47,692 

17,383,656 

27,512,130 

Tobacco 

2,025 

34,067 

48,097 

Hops     . 

2,022 

63,911 

27,610 

Per  hectare 
1900 


Quintals 
21*14 
26  95 
22-45 
20*57 

169-63 

848-27 

576-89 

23*75 

12*54 


The  average  value  of  the  total  products  of  the  forests  belonging  to  the 
State,  the  communes,  public  institutions,  and  private  persons,  is  about 
22,000,000  francs. 

In  1900  there  were  241,558  horses,  1,657,494  homed  cattle,  and  1,005,501 
pigs. 

II.  Mining  and  Metals  and  other  Industries. 

There  is  a  special  department  for  the  administration  of  Industry  and 
Labour.  There  are  a  Superior  Oouncil  of  Industry,  a  Council  of  Mines, 
and  a  .Ck>uncil  of  Prud'hommes  or  specialists  for  advising  the  State  as  to  the 
interests  of  various  industries. 

The  number  of  quarries  in  Belgium  in  1900  was  1,579,  workmen  87,281, 
value  of  products  56,800,380  francs.  The  number  of  workmen  engaged  in 
metallic  mines  was  :  in  1899,  1,493  ;  in  1900,  1,437.  The  quantity  of  iron 
ore  produced  in  1899  was  201,445  tons,  valued  at  1,078,100  francs ;  in  1900, 
247,890  tons,  valued  at  1,320,100  francs.  There  were  in  1901,  219  coal 
mines  in  Belgium,  of  which  119  were  worked.  The  number  of  workpeople 
in  1900  was  132,749,  of  whom  191  were  women,  6,886  boys,  working  under- 
ground.     The  production  of  coal,  and  its  value,  were  as  follows  :— 
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1896 

18M 

1897 

1808 

1899 

1980 

Tons  (1000) 
Value  in  1000  firs. 

20,451 
198,357 

21,252 
202,010 

21,492 
220,672 

22,088 
242,894 

22,072 
274,444 

28,463 
408,470 

The  quantity  of  iron  ore  imported  in  1895  was  1,857,624  tons ;  in  1890, 
2,069,676  tons,  in  1897,  2,544,408;  in  1898,  2,252,571  tons;  in  1899, 
2,621,152  tons ;  in  1900,  2,528,615,  mostly  from  Luxemburg. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  pig  iron  and  manu&otured  inm  produced  were 
as  follows : — 


Pig  iron 
Tons 
Value  (1,000  fr. 

Manufactured  iron 
Tons 
1,000  fr.    . 

Steel  ingots 
Tons 
1,000  fir.   . 

Steel  rails,  &c. 
Tons 
1,000  fir. 


1890 


1897 


948,023 
50,810 

449,082 
64,004 

598,974 
50,512 

519,311 
63,129 


1,036,037 
I   60,720 

474,819 
64,895 

616,541 
55,524 

527,617 
69,829 


1898 


979,755 
67,901 

485,040 
65,983 


653,528 
59,885 

567,728 
76,610 


1899 


1990 


1,024,5761,018,561 
74,404l      91,546 


476,198' 
76,487i 

731,249 
76,621 

633,950 
96,154 


368,163 
70,001 

655,199 
85,550 

568,639 
104,925 


In  1900  there  were  17  pig-iron  works  in  activity  and  1  unemployed ;  88 
blast  furnaces  active  and  4  inactive  ;  number  of  workmen,  3,637. 

For  the  manufacture  of  iron  there  were  47  works  active  and  4  inactive  ; 
322 puddling  fiirnaces  active  and  75  inactive;  number  of  workmen,  14,138. 
Of  steel  works  there  were  18  active  and  2  inactive ;  Martin  and  other 
furnaces,  12  active  and  6  inactive ;  Bessemer  converters,  25  active  and  22  in- 
active ;  number  of  workmen,  7,525. 

The  value  of  the  zinc  proKiuced  in  1900  was  69,631,000  francs,  and  tke 
workmen  numbered  5,677  ;  value  of  lead,  6,978,000  francs;  of  silver  from 
lead,  15,881,000  francs  ;  number  of  workmen,  1,204. 

In  1900  there  were  121  sugar  manufacturing  establishments  which  turned 
out  306,076  tons  of  raw  sugar,  and  26  refineries  giving  an  output  of  73,888 
tons.  There  were  also  270  distilleries  in  operation,  whose  output  was  716,950 
hectolitres  of  alcohol  at  50°  G.  -L. 

In  1900  there  were  878  fishing  smacks  of  9,069  tons,  and  106  other  boats 
•Dffaged  in  cod  and  herring  fishing,  391  vessels  being  engaged  in  deep-sea 
fishery,  and  the  value  of  the  deep-sea  fish  caught  was  6,571,411  francs. 

Commeree. 
The  value  of  the  general  commerce  in  the  year  1899  was: 
imports  3,594,425,067  francs,  and  exports  3,297,509,775  francs ; 
in  1900,  imports  3,594,425,067  francs  and  exports  3,297,509,775 
francs;  in  1901,  imports  3,640,645,330  francs,  and  ezporia 
3,239,442,992  francs.  Of  the  general  imports  in  1901,  those  by 
sea  were  vahied  at  1,727,519,525  francs,  and  by  land  and  rirer 
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at  1,913,1^,806  francs;  of  the  exports,  those  by  sea  were 
valuotfat  1,623,704,794  frands,  by  land  and  river  1,715,738,198 
franca  The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  for 
home  consumption,  the  exports  of  Belgian  produce  and  manu- 
factures, and  the  transit  trade,  in  millions  of  francs : — 


1895 


Imports 
Ezporta 
Transit 


MiUion  frs  MilUon  frs' 

1,680-4 

1,776-7 

1,386-4 

1,467-9 

1,219-4 

1,262-S 

1900 


I 


MUlion  frs  Million  frs  MiUion  frs  MllUon  frs 


2,044-7 
1,787  0 
1,282-8 


2,260-2 
1,949-8 
1,402-8 


2,216-8 
1,922-9 
1,874-6 


Million  fra 
2,2210 
1,828-2 
1,411-2 


I 


In  Belgium  a  distinction,  as  regards  valuation,  is  made  between  imports  sutQect  to 
•d  Mriorwi  dnties  and  other  soods  imported  or  exported.  For  the  former,  statistics  are 
drawn  «p  according  to  the  valaes  which  have  served  as  a  basis  for  the  calculation  of  the 
daties.  For  the  others  a  commission  of  Ave  members  availing  themselves  of  Bourse  and 
official  quotations,  and  of  information  supplied  bv  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  fixes  average 
▼aloes— without  regard  to  countries  of  origin  or  destination.  For  imports  the  official  values 
comprise  the  first  cost  and  cost  of  transport  to  the  frontier,  but  not  customs  duties  or 
excise ;  for  exports,  they  consist  of  the  cost  at  the  place  of  production  and  the  cost  of 
transport  to  the  frt>ntier.  The  quantities  of  goods  supject  to  duty  are  strictly  scrutinifled  ; 
hat  for  goods  free  of  du^imports  and  exports,  the  declarations  of  the  parties  interested 
are  generally  accepted,  when  the  gross  weight  is  given  an  official  tare  is  deducted.  In  the 
ease  of  goods  sulgeet  to  ad  valorem  duty  the  administration  has  a  right  of  pre-emption  at 
the  declared  value  increased  \xy  10  per  cent,  when  the  importers  disagree  with  the  flsca' 
authorities  and  are  unwilling  to  risk  a  reference  of  the  dispute  to  experts. 

The  leading  articles  of  special  commerce  were  as  follows  in  the 
year  1901  :— 


Imports 


Francs 


Exports 


Wheat     . 
Maize 
Barley    . 
Timber    . 
Wool 
Flax 

Linen  yam 
Cotton    . 
Hemp     . 
Silk  tissues 
Chemicals 
Drags 
Colours  . 
Coal 

Diamonds 
Iron  and  ore 
Lead       . 
Copper  and  nickel 
Yanous  minerals 
Machinery 
Caoutchouc 
Baw  hides 
Oil  seeds 
Coffee 


243,898,000 
44,616,000 
39,524,000 
112,661.000 
101,517,000 
58,248,000 
19,126,000 
84,680,000 
15,214,000 
11,163,000 
65,481,000 
81,238,000 
38,499,000 
54,954,000 
42,316,000 
29,731,000 
17,510,000 
21,624,000 
87,420,000 
42,379,000 
45,370,000 
54,765,000 
62,568,000 
86,563,000 


Coal,  coke,  &c. 

Linen  yam 

Flax 

Wool       . 

Woollen  yam , 

Woollen  tissues 

Cotton  tissues . 

Wheat    . 

Maize 

Sugar 

Raw  hides 

Chemicals 

Dves 

Glass  manufact. 

Machinery 

Iron 

Steel 

Zinc 

Lead 

Copper  and  nickel 

Diamonds 

Caoutchouc 

Horses    . 
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Francs 

127,708,000 
77,152,000 
63,938,000 
68,245,000 
20,879,000 
7,874,000 
18,162,000 
58,414,000 
18,857,000 
54,627,000 
51,069,000 
43,941,000 
27,696,000 
79,347,000 
71,285,000 
66,676,000 
43,818,000 
44,156,000 
15,361,000 
11,988,000 
44,071,000 
41,850,000 
22,158,000 
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The  following  table  shows  the  respective  shares  of  the  leading 
countries  in  the  special  commerce  of  Belgium  in  two  years : — 


1                 Imp< 

)rt«                i 
1901 

Exports 

1900 

1900 

1901 

1000  francs 

lOOOfhincs 

1000  franca 

1000  franca    | 

France     .                 .   ,    875,346 

360,953 

426,092 

860,698 

United  States 

.  '    266,674 

836,675 

76,861 

78,461     1 

Great  Britain 

1     300,856 

269,305 

869,054 

842,025 

Netherlands 

196,382 

199,054 

217,908 

201,198 

Germany 
British  India 

1     328,890 

299,936 

426,564 

416.849 

89,862 

71,406 

17,694 

26,468 

Russia 

125,532 

105,921 

31,483 

29,268 

Rumania 

73,546 

83,496 

4,484 

3,920 

Argentine  Republic 

118.663 

99,607 

20,939 

21,047 

Sweden  and  Norwa] 

f 

68,296 

60,055 

17,769 

17,461 

BrazU     . 

,       40,954 

36,526     i 

9.337 

14,982 

Italy       . 

1       27,123 

28,212 

82,121 

29,860 

China      . 

;        6,457 

4,840     1 

17,230 

17,147 

Australia 

1       37,392 

43,681 

14,082 

14,604 

Spain 
ChUe       . 

41,334 

34,364     ; 

36,666 

55.052 

1       28,980 

33,869     1 

7,643 

5,845 

Egypt     . 

'         3,435 

3,207 

14,628 

13,201     ! 

Switzerland 

1         6,496 

7,066    1 

80,634 

24,818     , 

Ck>ngo  State    . 

1       46,028 

42,797     , 

11,616 

8,868 

Austria-Hunga 

U 

11,742 

— 

14,197     1 

The  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  Belgium,  and  exports  of 
British  produce  and  manufactures  to  Belgium,  according  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  returns,  are  shown  in  the  subjoined  tabular  state- 
ment for  five  years : — 


1S97 


I 


I 


1890 
£ 


Imports    into  i  . 

Great  Britain  20,886,812  '21,684.813  |22,861,967 

Exports       of '  I 

British    pro-  I  i  I 

duce    .         .     8,281,686     8,802,076  |  9,836,165 


1900         I         1901 


23,502,608 
10,775,705 


£ 
24,666,081 

8,166,203' 


The  principal  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  Belgium,  and 
exports  of  British  produce  to  Belgium  (Board  of  Trade  returns) 


were  :- 
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- 

18»7               1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

Imports  into  Great 

£         1          £ 

£                 £         ;         £ 

Britain : 

Woollen  yam 

969,476 

951,473 

1,027,309 

1,055,943  1,113,720 

SUk  stuffs  k  rib- 

bons 

1,886,969 

1,856,802 

1,837,722 

1,574,837  11,527,669 

Cotton    mannfac- 

; 

tiires 

1,523,819 

1,674,534 

1,872,774  1,602.726  11,536,214 

Glass  manufactres. 

1,818,281 

1,517,459 

1,366,710  1,214,693  |l,320,473 

Linen  yam 

504,650 

489,387 

769,551      642,616  1    562«113 

Flax   .        .        . 

1,024,206 

833,191 

800,909      755,012      905,744 

Sugar . 

967,785 

982,400 

1,188,910  1,386,/ 17  1,034,364 

Iron,  steel,  and 

1 

manufactures  . 

955,782 

1,418,295 

1.159,489 

1,841,570  2,046,692 

Machinery  . 

84,466 

120,983 

132,797 

199,218 

255,075 

Eggs  . 

768,077 

730,898 

759,250 

733,453 

805,241 

Poultry,  rabbits  . 

891,871  ,    856,799 

882,461 

874,758 

489.460 

Embroidery,  &c  . 
Exports  to  Belgium : 
Cottons 

292,889  1    802,459 

381,733 

679,487 

736,231 

1   • 

1,898,198  1,557,486 

1,669,565  1,991,113  1,432,395 

Cotton  yani& 

294,126  1    313,372 

235,867      246,619      231,330 

Woollens     . 

895,253  ,    982,683 

1,018,675  :    975,047      710,885 

Machinery  . 

765,969      828,291 

879,965      901,099  '    787,824 

Iron    .        .     '  . 

672,017      541.529 

877,315 

1,121,775,    506,456 

Ships . 

—       1        — 

292,060 

105,185  :           500 

Of  foreign  and  colonial  produce,  amounting  to  4,468,488^. 
sent  from  Great  Britain  to  Belgium  in  1901,  raw  cotton  was 
valued  at  226,253/.,  and  wool  at  1,737,092/. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  condition  of  the  merchant  marine  of  Belgium  is  shown  as 
follows  on  December  31 : — 


I 

1897                 1898        ■         1899        | 

1900 

1901 

No.!    Tons     Na'   Tons    !  No.i    Tons    |  No.|    Tons    j  No. 

Tons 

Sailing  VesseU 

6 

917        6  [    1,784   1     6  '      2,751  1    4 
84,510      60  1  89,287   ,  67     105,786  !  69 

741 
112,518 

6 

66 

1,121 
109,836 

Total 

.    i  61 

85,427      66  1  90,971   1  73     108,687  |  73   118,269 

72 

110,467 

The  navigation  at  Belgian  ports  is  shown  as  follows  : — 


1897 


No.  I      Tons 


1898 


1890 


No.  ,    Tons        No.       Tons 


VassoIs- 

Bntered   8,241;  7,971,950 

Cleared 


8,210l  7,027,626 


Total.  16,46116,899,475 


8,835   8,233,700   8,672    8,632,626 
8,870J  8.288,910   8,681|  8,621,881 


16,706 


16,617,610|17,268  17,168.967 


1900 
No.         Tons 


8,619 
8,620 


17,239 


8,600,772 
8,476,874 


16,977,646 


1901 


No. 


Tons 


8,669'  9,288,200 


8,613 


17,182 


9,340,628 


18,628,728 
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The  yesBels  entered  and  cleared  in  1901  were  aa  follows : — 


NAtionality 

Entered 

Cle 
1        No. 
1,896 

ared 

No. 

Tonnage 

Tonnage 

Belgium      . 

1,896 

1,864,316 

1,348,992 

British 

4,092 

4,268,273 

4,114 

4,299,181 

Danish 

222 

187,881 

217 

187,756 

Dutch 

172 

180,018 

170 

181,394 

French 

147 

115,953 

149 

129,510 

German 

1,126 

2,167,842 

1,444 

2,173,057 

Japanese 

51 

209,668 

61 

209,658 

Norwegian . 

401 

255,434 

404 

260,230 

Russian 

53 

47,336 

56 

66,689  > 

Swedish      . 
Total  (incld.  others). 

199 

163,647 

200 

166,226  1 

8,669 

9,288,200 

8,613 

9,840,628 

Internal  Gommonioations. 

The  length  of  public  roads  in  Belgium  was  5,748  miles  in  1900,  and  of 
navigable  water  (rivers  and  canals)  1,370  miles.  There  were,  in  1900,  80 
miles  of  tramway,  over  which  during  the  year,  20,822,020  passengers  were 
carried. 

The  length  of  railways  open  in  Belgium  on  December  81,  1901,  was  : 
lines  worked  by  the  State,  2,513  miles;  worked  by  companies,  830  miles; 
total  2,843  miles. 

The  total  number  of  passengers  conveyed  by  the  State  railways  in  1900 
was  123,700,046,  and  by  the  companies  16,428,041.  The  ffross  receipts  in 
1900  amounted  for  the  State  to  209,194,811  francs,  of  which  68,666,603 
francs  were  for  passengers;  and  for  the  companies  28,130,076  f^ncs,  of 
which  8,694,147  francs  were  for  passengers  ;  expenses  for  the  State 
140,428,195  francs  ;  for  the  compnies  11,828,518  francs.  The  first  cost  of 
the.  State  railways  from  their  origin  in  1834  to  the  end  of  1900  amounted  to 
1,963,623,697  francs ;  the  net  receipts  from  1835  amounted  to  1,660,942,747 
firancs,  and  the  financial  charges  to  1,545,414,270  francs.  The  Great  Central 
of  Belgium  and  the  Lidge- Luxembourg  lines  have  been  bought  by  the  State, 
and  have  been  worked  by  it  since  Julv  1,  1898. 

The  work  of  the  Post  Office  in  Belgium  for  three  years  was  as  follows : — 


- 

1898 

1899 

1900                     1901 

Private  letters  . 
1  Official  letters  . 

Post-cards 

Printed  matter. 
1  Newspapers 

128,040,221 

23,455,925 

58,174,433 

107,960,411 

122,451,701 

130,202,277 

24,119,478 

57,800,288 

114,924,160 

127,701,208 

137,617,928 

25,865,408 

65,884,948 

123,648,651 

184,724,720 

145,714,808 

26,865.128 

70,586,022 

183,492,970 

187.766,683 

On  January  1,  1902,  there  were  1,160  post  offices  in  Belgium.  The  gross 
revenue  of  the  Post  Office  in  the  year  1901  amounted  to  26,304,787  fruics, 
and  the  expenditure  to  14,082,798  francs. 

The  telegraphs  in  Belgium  carried  14,822,600  despatches,  private  and 
official,  in  the  year  1901.  In  1901  the  total  length  of  public  telegntpb 
lines  was  3,993  mfles,  and  the  length  of  wires  21,562  milesr^  JThere  were  ni 
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1901,  1,157  telegraph  offices.      Receipts  in  1901,  9,545,672  francs;  expenses 
6,851,459  francs. 

in  1901  there  were  41,090  miles  of  telephone  wire  and  15,934  telephone 
stations ;  conversations  daring  the  year,  38,758,357. 

Money  and  Credit. 

The  nominal  value  of  money  minted  and  circulated  in  Belgium  from 
1832  to  1901  was:  gold,  560,342,748  francs;  silver,  560  842,748  francs; 
copper,  8,849,772  francs  ;  and  nickel,  11,200,460  francs  ;total,  l,179,035e,725 
francs.  No  gold  has  been  minted  since  1882,  and  no  silver  5-franc  pieces 
since  1876.  Small  silver,  copper,  and  nickel  coins  to  the  nominal  value  of 
3»503,264  fhmes  were  minted  in  1901. 

The  one  bank  of  emission  in  Belgium  is  the  National  Bank,  instituted  1850. 
By  law  of  March  26,  1900,  its  constitution  was  moditied,  and  its  duration  ez- 
tended  to  January  1, 1929.  Its  capital,  entirely  paid  up,  is  50  million  francs. 
It  is  the  cashier  of  the  State,  and  is  authorised  to  carry  on  the  usuaf 
banking  operations.     Its  situation  on  December  30,  1902,  was  : — 


Active.— 

Cash       .... 
Portfolio  Belgian    . 
„         Foreign    . 
Advances  (m  public  funds 
Property,  Investments,  &c. 

1,000 francs.    Passive:— 
112,885     Capital  and  reserve . 
399,220     Notes  in  circulation 
169,064  1  Treasury  accounts  current 

49,913     Private 

95,700  1  Various  . 

1,000  francs 

79,111 

672,611 

12,052 

51,219 

9,925 

There  are  joint-stock  and  private  banks,  also  agricultural  banks, 
credit  unions,  and  popular  banks.  The  following  are  statistics  of  the  State 
savings-banks : — 


Tear    i  Offlees     Depoeitora 


1895  I  863 
1890  '  881 
1807    I     809 


1,145,408 
1,288,601 
1,877,648 


Amount  of  i 
Dsposita  at  i 
end  of  Tear 


Francs 
427,817,065 
468,429.804 
682.081,819 


Tear 


1898 
1899 
1900 


I  Amonnt  of 

Ofllees      Depositors  |  Deposits  at 

end  of  year 


989  1,514,810 
987  1,«142,77« 
997    I  757  906 


Francs 
564,829,271 
608,440,774 
661,607,886 


Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

TheFrane Par  value  26 '221  to  £1  sterling. 

Belgium  belonffs  to  the  Latin  Monetary  Union. 

The  weights  and  measures  are  those  of  the  metric  system. 

Diplomatio  Bepresentatiyes. 
1.  Of  Bbloivm  in  Gbeat  Britain. 

Envoy  and  Minister,— Ba^Ton  Whettnall,  appointed  February,  1894. 

Councillor  of  Legation, — Baron  A.  Grenier. 

First  Seereiary  of  Legation, — E.  van  Grootven. 

Second  Secretary.^?.  May. 

Ooniul'Oeneral  in  London.— F,  H.  Lenders. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  of  Belgium  in  the  following  towns  :— 

Aberdeen,  Belfast,  Berwick,  Birmingham,  Bradford,  Bristol,  Cardiff, 
Devon,  Dublin,  Dundee,  Falmouth,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Leith,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chaster,  Newcastle,  Portsmouth,  Queenstown,  Sheffield,  Southampton,  and 
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2.  Of  Great  Britain  ik  Belgium. 
Envoy  and  Minister,— Sir  E.  C.  H.  Phipps,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  appointed 
September  9,  1900. 

Secretary.—Sir  B.  Boothby,  Bart. 

There  ia  a  Consul -General  at  Antweq),  and  Vipe-Consuls  at  Brussels, 
Ghent,  Li^ge,  Ostend,  and  Spa. 

Statifltioal  and  other  Books  of  Beferenoe  oonceming  Belgium. 

1.  Offioal  Publicatiions. 

Almanach  Royal  OflSciel  de  Belglque,  contenant  notamment  les  attiibatious  et  le  i»er> 
sonnel  de  tons  Ica  senrices  publics  da  royanme.    Annual.    Bruxelles. 

Annuaire  atatiiitique  de  la  Belgique.    BroxeUea. 

Documents  statistlquea,  public  par  le  depart,  de  TlntMeur,  avec  eonoourt  de  la  com  - 
mission  eentraie  de  statisttque.    Bruxelles,  1857-69. 

Bulletin  de  la  commission  centrale  de  statistique.    Bruxelles. 

Moniteur  beige. 

Budgets  provindaox.    Annual.    Bruxelles. 

Protiet  des  Budgets  des  reoettes  et  des  d^penses.    Annual.    Bruxelles. 

Rapport  tariennal  sur  la  situation  de  rinstruction  primaire  en  Belgique.    Bruxelles. 

Rapport  t»iennal  sur  la  situation  de  I'enseignement  moyen.    Bruxelles. 

Rapport  triennal  sur  la  situation  de  I'enseignement  superieur.    Bruxelles. 

Situation   g^n^rale  dn  tr^sor  public  au  I«<^  Janvier.    Aunual.     Bruxelles.     Compt« 
g^n^rale  de  rAdministnition  des  Finances.    Annual.    Bruxelles. 

Bxpos^  de  1a  situation  du  royaume,  periods  1841-50.    I  vol.    P^riode  1851-60.    8  volb. 
PMode  1861-75.    2  vols.    Public  par  le  Ministre  de  I'lnt^rlenr.    Bruxelles. 

Statistique  du  mouveinent  de  la  population  et  de  I'^tat  civil.    Annual.    Brussels. 

Statistique  de  la  Belgique.    Population.    Recensement  g^ntod  (81  D^oembre,  1900). 
Bruxelles,  1902.    2  vols. 

Statistique  de  la  Belgique.    Agriculture.    Bruxelles.  1898. 

Statistique  de  la  Belgique.    AperQU  de  la  situation  de  royaume  dress^  en  Avril  188f< 
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4.  London. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

AUen  (Grant).  The  Cities  of  Belgium.    London,  1897. 

Baedeker  (K.)  Belgium  and  Holland.    ISth  ed.    Leipzic,  1901. 

BtUan  (L.),  Soixante-dix  ans  d'histoire  de  Belgique.    Bruxelles,  1890. 

BawUng  (E-X  La  Belgique  au  Point  de  Vue  militaire  et  international.    Bruxelle8,  1901. 

Bavarif  (Gh.  Victor  de),  Histoire  de  la  revolution  beige  de  1830.    8.    Bruxelles,  1876. 
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Detehampa  (Le  Chevallier),  La  Constitution  international  de  la  Belgique.  Bruxelles,190l. 

Oareia  de  la  Vega  (D.  de),  Royaume  de  la  Belgique.    Brussels,  1888. 

Guide  Joanne :  Belgique  et  Grand  Duch^  de  Luxembourg.    Paris,  1894. 
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MeuUmaitu  (Aug.),  La  Belgique,  ses  ressources  agriooles,  industriclles  et  oommereiales. 
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1899.    - 

Pir«iiM*<H.),  Gesoldchte  Belgiens.    Vol.1.    [In  Lampreoht's  Histories  of  the  FMDtoa 
of  Europe.]    1899. 
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iteeltM(BIiMe),  Nouvellegiographie  nnlTerselle.  Tmne  IV.  L'Burope  da  Nord-Ouest 
Pirie.  1879. 

Report  of  the  British  Iron  Trade  Delegation  on  the  Iron  and  Steel  Indoitries  of  Belgium. 
London.    1806. 

Seudamore  (O),  Belgium  and  the  Belgiana.    London,  1901. 

SHgnobos  (C.%  Histoire  Politique  de  TBurope  Contemporaine.  Paris,  1897.  [Eng 
Trans.    London,  1900.] 

Smiftke  (C),  The  Story  of  Belgium.    London,  1900. 

VarUa  (L.),  Rapport  gto^ral  snr  la  Belgiqne  (for  the  Pftris  Exhihition  of  1900). 
Bnixelles,  1900.— Les  "^alaires  dans  I'lndustrie  cotonniire.    Ghent,  1901. 

Finemi (J.  M.X  Constitution  of  Belgium.  [Trans,  of  Text  with  Notes.]  Philadelphia, 
1808. 


BHUTAN. 

An  independent  State  in  the  Eastern  Himalayas,  between  26^  45'  and  28^  K. 
latitude,  and  between  89""  and  92'  E.  lon^tude,  bordered  on  the  north-east 
and  west  by  Tibet  and  on  the  south  by  Bntish  India.  Extreme  length  from 
east  to  west  160  miles ;  extreme  breadth  90  miles. 

The  original  inhabitants  of  Bhutdn,  the  Tephtis,  were  subji^ted  about 
two  cen tunes  ago  by  a  band  of  military  colonists  from  Tibet.  In  1774  the 
East  India  Company  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  ruler  of  Bhutan,  but  since 
then  repeated  outrages  on  British  subjects  committed  by  the  Bhutan  hill  men 
have  led  from  time  to  time  to  punitive  measures,  usually  ending  in  the 
temporary  or  permanent  annexation  of  various  dwdra  or  submontane  tracts 
with  passes  leading  to  the  hills.  In  November  1864  the  eleven  western  or 
Bengal  dwdrs  were  thus  annexed.  The  Bhutids  at  first  acquiesced  in  the 
annexation,  but  in  January  1865  attacked  an  English  outpost,  and  it  was 
found  necessary  to  send  an  expedition  into  their  country.  Peace  being 
restored,  a  treaty  was  signed  (November  1865)  by  which  the  rulers  of 
Bhutan  receive  a  subsidy  of  Rs.  50,000,  on  condition  of  their  good 
behaviour.  This  gives  the  Indian  Government  an  effective  control  over 
them,  while  the  occupation  of  two  strong  positions  at  Baxa  and  Diwdngiri, 
within  a  few  miles  oi  their  frontier,  seryes  as  a  material  guarantee  against 
further  aggression. 

The  government  of  Bhutan  resembles  that  of  Tibet,  the  chief  authority 
beinff  nominally  divided  between  the  Deb  Rdjd,  or  secular  head,  on  the  one 
huid,  and  the  Dhftrm  Rsyd,  or  spiritual  head  of  the  State,  on  the  other. 
Practically,  the  Deb  lUgd  is  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  powerful 
barons  (penlos  and  jongpens),  while  the  Dharm.  Rdjd  is  only  supposed  to 
be  concerned  with  me  spiritual  welfare  of  his  people.  In  theory  the  Deb 
Baji  is  elected  by  the  penlos  and  jongpens,  but  he  is  usually  the 
nominee  of  the  most  powerful  chieftain  for  the  time  being.  The  Dharm 
lUja  is  supposed  to  be  the  incarnation  of  his  medecessor,  and  is  chosen  in 
infEincy.  The  most  powerfid  chieftains  of  Bhutdn  are  Uie  penlops  of 
Toungso,  Paro,  and  Taka,  and  the  jongpens  of  Thimbu,  Punakhd,  and 
Angdaphorang. 

Area  about  16,800  square  miles  ;  population  about  20,000  in  1864,  but  now 
much  laxser. 

The  chief  towns  of  Bhutan  are  Punakhd,  tiie  capital,  a  place  of  great 
natural  strength ;  T^chozong,  Pdro,  Angdaphorang,  Togsa,  Taka,  and 
Biaka. 

The  people  are  nominally  Buddhists,  but  their  reli^ous  exercises  consist 
chiefly  in  the  propitiation  of  evil  spirits  and  the  recitation  of  sentences  from 
the  Tibetan  Scnptures.  T^chozong,  the  chief  monasterv  in  Bhutink 
contains  800  priests.  Digitized  by  vLjOOgle 
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The  military  resources  of  the  country  are  inmgnififiant  Beyond  the  guards 
for  the  defence  of  the  various  castles,  there  is  nothing  like  a  standing  army. 

The  chief  productions  of  Bhutan  are  rice,  Indian  com,  millet,  two  kinds  of 
cloth,  musk,  ponies,  chowries,  and  silk.  Muzzle-loading  guns  and  swords  of 
highlv-tempered  steel.are  manufactured. 

The  trade  between  British  India  and  Bhutdn  amounted  in  1901-02  to 
Rx.  57,500  for  imports  into  and  Rx.  28,405  for  exports  from  India.  The  trade  is 
with  Bengal  and  Assam,  which  im(iort  hornes,  cattle,  icuits,  ghi,  wax,  and 
piece  goods,  and  export  European  and  Indian  manufactured  goods,  rice, 
grain,  tobacco,  sugar,  spices,  silk  (raw  and  manufactured),  and  brass,  copper* 
iron,  and  other  metal  goods 

Books  of  Befebenob  Conoernino  Bhutan. 

Aocoants  relating  to  the  Trade  by  Land  of  British  India  with  Foreign  Countries. 
Annual.    Calcntta. 

Report  ou  Explorations  in  Sikkiro,  BhuUn,,and  Tibet,  1856-86.  Edited  by  Lieat-Golonel 
G.  Stralian.    Deiira  Diin,  1889. 

Sandberg  (Q.),  Bhotan,  the  Unknown  State.  [A  Reprint  from  th^OmUutta  liniem.} 
Oaleatta,  1898. 


BOLIVIA. 

(Bbpi^lioa  Boliyiaka.) 
Constitution  and  OoYonun^it. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Bolivia  bean  date  October  29i  1880.  By 
its  provisions  the  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  President,  elected  for  a  term 
of  four  years  by  direct  popular  vote,  and  not  eli^ble  for  re-election  at  the  ter- 
mination of  his  period  of  office ;  while  the  legislative  authority  rests  with 
a  Congress  of  two  chambers,  called  the  Senate,  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
the  suffrage  is  possessed  by  all  who  can  read  and  write.  There  are  16  Senators 
elected  for  six  years,  and  69  Deputies  elected  for  four  years.  Senators  and 
Deputiea  receive  a  salary  of  300  bolivianos  per  month  during  the  sittings. 
There  are  two  Vice-Presidents  and  a  ministry,  divided  into  five  depart- 
ments-H>f  Foreign  Relations  and  Worship ;  Finance  and  Industry  ; 
Government  and  Justice  ;  Public  Works  and  Instruction  ;  War  and  Colonisa- 
tion. After  a  period  of  irregular  government,  a  National  Convention  of  60 
members  met  at  Orouro,  October  20,  1899y  elected  a  President  of  the 
Republic,  resolved  that  the  constitution  of  1880,  though  susceptiUe  of 
change,  was  still  ih  force,  reorganised  the  administration,  and  provided  ways 
and  means  of  government.  A  regular  Congress  met  at  La  Pac  in  August, 
1900,  1901,  and  1902. 

President  qf  the  Bepublie. — Oeneral  Joad  Afa»uel  Pando,  eleeted 
*  Constitutional  President '  October  28,  1899. 

The  supreme  political,  administrative,  and  military  authority  in  each 
department  is  vested  in  a  prefect  The  Republic  is  divided  into  0 
departments,  57  provinces,  and  595  cantons,  admimstered  respectively  by 
prefecte,  sub-prefects,  and  corregidores.  The  capital  of  each  province  has  its 
municipal  council.  The  territories  in  the  nortn-east  of  the  RepuUic  are 
governed  by  two  officials,  called  deUgado*  riacumales,  in  accordance  with 
decree  of  December  2,  1900. 


Area  and  Population. 

i   ce 

dbyGoogk 


The  area  of  Bolivia  is  estimated    at    988.982    English   square   miles, 
wi^   a   population  estimated   at    1,852,657.      A   census    was   takep,  ou 
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ScuDtember  1.  1900,  bat  the  resolts  are  not  yet  fully  pabliahed.  The 
foftowiag  table  gives  the  estimated  area  of  the  departments  and  territories 
with  the  census  population  : — 

'  pif^li«h  I  Pop.  per 

BepartmAats  md  Territoriet  ^r!»^^  i   PopaUtion       square 

I    ■'JV*'^  mile 


NaUoii«l  territory            ......  i     268,861  81,883  01 

Department  of  La  Pax I      75,742  423,800  |        5*5 

142,785  26,119  01 

2ti,748  86,081  |        SO 

82,622  326,168  9*6 

197,688  209,8551  1  0 


Gran  Chaco 


ElBeni 
Oruro 

Cocbabamba 
Santa-Cruz 

PotOTi i       67,975  825,6U  47 

ChiiqiUaaca S<],943  196,434  5-8 

Tarlia 53,047  77.887  14 

Literal !      35,783   '  49,820  1*8 

45.888  100,0001  2  1 


Total 


983,982         l,&52,6i7 


1  Estimated. 

The  balk,  of  the  population  ia  Indian,  many  of  the  tribes  being  wholly 
uncivilised.  Mestizos  are  numerous  but  the  pure  whites  are  few.  Accord- 
ing to  the  census  results,  the  population  of  the  three  departments  of  Orouro, 
Tarija,  and  La  Paz  contained  46,621  inhabitants  described  as  white,  95,903 
Mestizos,  402,694  Indians,  and  2,275  negroes. 

As  a  result  of  the  war  with  Chile,  1879-80,  Bolivia  mortgaged  to  that 
country  the  Litond  department,  area  35,788  square  miles,  containing  the  port 
of  Antofagasta.  Bolivia  demands  a  sea  port,  and  Chile,  which  is  believed 
to  have  extracted  nitrate  to  the  value  of  700,000,000  bolivianos  from  the  coast 
provinces,  refuses  to  grant  one,  offering  6,000,000  bolivianos  as  compensa- 
tion, an  offer  rejected  by  Bolivia.  Bolivia  has  also  boundary  disputes  with 
Brazil  and  with  Peru  respecting  the  frontiers  in  the  Acre  region.  Kor  the 
demarcation  of  the  frontier  towards  Brazil  a  treaty  was  signed  on  October  80, 
1899,  and  for  that  tovrards  Peru  on  November  25,  1901.  A  further  treaty 
with  Peru  was  signed  in  January,  1903,  appointing  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment arbitrator  m  the  boundary  question.  The  difficulty  with  Brazil  has 
become  acute  owing  to  the  action  of  Bolivia  in  granting  to  an  American 
syndicate  a  wide  tract  in  the  disputed  region  with  administrative  power  and 
authority  to  maintain  an  armed  force. 

The  population  of  La  Paz  is  57.000  ;  Cochabamba.  21,886  ;  Sucre  (the 
capital),  20,900  ;  Tarija,  6,980  ;  Potosi,  20,910  ;  Oruro,  15,900.  The  capita 
has  been  temporarily  changed  to  La  Paz. 

Beligion,  Instraotion,  and  Jnstioe. 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  recognised  religion  of  the  State ;  the 
exercise  of  other  forms  of  worship  is  permitted  in  the  settlements.  The 
Church  is  under  an  archbishop  and  8  bishops. 

Primary  instruction,  free  and  nominally  obligatory,  is  under  the  care  of 
the  municipaUties.  In  1901  the  municipalities  had  548  primary  schools,  on 
which  they  spent  810,000  bolivianos.  There  were,  besides,  private  primary 
schools,  and  industrial  schools,  the  total  number  of  primary  schools  being  768, 
with,l>063  teachers  and  83,812  pu]^ils.  For  secondary  instruction  there  were 
(1901)  8  colleges*  5  clerical  institutions,  and  4  private  lyo^es  with,  in  all,  111 
teachers  and  2, 558  pupils.  For  superior  instruction  there  are  7  universities,  at  8  of 
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which  medical  science  is  taught.  In  1901  there  were  altogether  613  stndents. 
In  the  clerical  seminaries  64  students  were  taught  theology.  There  is  also  a 
military  school  with  60  Dupils  and  9  professors.  The  primary  schools  inclnde 
70  schools  for  the  rural  Indian  population,  taught  by  the  parish  |)rie8t8, 
besides  160  schools  at  mission  stations  receiving  subventions  from  Tarija,  La 
Paz,  and  Potosi,  and  10,000  bolivianos  from  the  Government.  Three  schools 
of  arts  and  trades  have  been  established  under  the  direction  of  the  Salesian 
fnars.  In  all  the  departmental  capitals  there  are  public  libraries,  and  at  La 
Paz  there  is  a  museum. 

The  judicial  power  resides  in  the  Supreme  Court,  8  district  courts,  and  the 
courts  of  local  justices.  Within  the  judicial  district  of  La  Paz  (city  and 
provinces)  there  are  annually  about  8,060  cases  of  serious  crime,  including 
680  of  murder  or  homicide,  680  of  wounding,  480  of  robbery  or  theft,  and 
120  of  abuse  of  authority  by  public  officers. 

Finance. 

The  revenue  of  Bolivia  is  derived  mainly  from  customs  duties,  spirit 
duties,  silver  mining,  rubber  export,  patents,  and  stamps.  The  chief 
branches  of  expenditure  are  finance,  war,  and  public  works.  No  full  state- 
ment of  actual  receipts  and  expenditure  is  ever  published.  The  estimates 
for  the  last  five  years  have  been  as  follows  (in  bolivianos  worth  from 
20d.to24d.)i— 


Revcnno 


Expendittire 


1         Boliyianos 

Bolivianos 

1898 

5,194,693 

5,718,897 

1899 

7,973,190 

8,104,200 

1900 

7,881.400 

7,980,188 

1901 

7,966,350 

1        7,810,655 

1902 

9,148,350 

1        9,274.152 

Of  the  revenue  for  1901  the  chief  source  was  customs  duties,  6,292,150 
bolivianos,  small  amounts  being  derived  from  excise,  coinage,  rubber  licenses, 
&c.  Of  the  expenditure  the  chief  branches  were  war,  2,730,123  bolivianoe; 
public  works,  1,173,100  ;  debt,  929,658  ;  posts  and  telegraphs,  489,124. 

The  external  debt,  originally  6,500,000  bolivianos,  due  to  Chilian 
creditors,  stood  in  1899  at  818,813  bolivianos ;  to  this  debt  40  per  cent  of 
the  customs  collected  at  Arica  is  devoted.  The  internal  debt  in  1901 
amounted  to  4,004,020  bolivianos. 

The  departmental  revenues  for  1902  were  estimated  at  2,367,847  boli- 
vianos, and  expepditure  at  2,372,236.  These  revenues  are  mainly  from  land 
taxes,  excise  (coca,  tobacco,  and  spirits),  stamps,  and  national  subventions. 
The  expenditure  is  chiefly  on  justice,  police,  public  works,  instruction,  and 
worship.    The  municipal  revenues  amount  to  1,560,000  bolivianos. 

Defence. 

Bolivia  has  a  standing  army  of  2,660  men,  dep6t  corps  containing  80,000 
men,  ordinary  and  extraordinary  reserves  with  40,000  men,  and  a  territorial 
guard  of  10,000  men.  The  total  fighting  force  thus  amounts  to  82,660.  In 
1892  a  conscription  law  was  passed  ma^g  military  service  compulsory  from 
21  to  60  years  of  age,  in  the  line,  the  reserve,  extraordinary  reserve,  and 
territorial  guard. 
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Production  and  Industry. 

Agricaltiire  is  in  a  backward  condition.  Wheat,  maize,  barlov,  beans, 
potatoes,  are  produced  for  local  consumption,  and  coffee  is  exported  to  Chile 
and  Ai|;entina.  Sugar  is  grown  for  the  purpose  of  distillation,  but  distilled 
spirit  is  largely  imported  from  Peru.  The  production  of  rubber  is  in- 
creasing,' especially  in  the  Acr4  region,  which  yields  annually  about  8,000 
tons.  The  production  of  coca  reaches  the  value  of  8,000,000  bolivianos 
annually,  about  three-fourths  of  the  total  being  from  Yunges,  in  the 
department  of  La  Paz.  Chinchona  bark  is  also  exported.  Cattle,  sheep, 
and  llamas  are  numerous.  The  wool  produce  is  woven  into  coarse  cloth 
for  the  use  of  the  Indians.  Llamas,  as  well  as  mules  and  donkeys,  are  em- 
ployed for  transport  purposes. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Bolivia  includes  silver,  copper,  tin,  lead,  zinc,  anti- 
mony, bismuth,  wolfram,  gold,  and  borate  of  lime.  The  chief  silver  mines 
with  their  output  in  1896-99,  as  deduced  from  the  reports  of  the  companies, 
were  as  follows  (the  silver,  whether  in  ores  or  bars,  being  expressed  in 
standard  ounces,  '925  fine) : — 


CompAnies,  to. 

1897 

1898                1899 

1900        1 

I  HuanchAca  Co.       .... 

Oa,  Troy 
5. 282,980 

Ox.  Troy    1    Or.  Troy 

4,833,048    ;    6,892,540 

2,168,653         1,730,474 

1,270,829           868,622 

567,231           665,640 

61,875    ,         72,280 

-                   78,088 

259,998            168,798 

799,799           688,792 

Or.  Troy 

7,566,019 

1,185,078 

586,992 

574,640 

56,417 

66,138 

•244,782 

63,867 

1,206,617 

Penny  Sucesores,  Oruro . 
Comp*.  Minera,  Oruro    . 
1      „      Colquechaca  Unlflcada 

„      Oallofa,  Oolqiiechftca   . 

„      Consolidada  Golqaechaca 
Comp*.  Goadalupe .... 

,,     Aramayo       .... 
Sundry  companies,  Ac.   . 

1,866,927 

1,996,419 

1,039,879 

130,219 

877.784 

1,481,682 

Total 

12,625,840        9,961,438       11,155,190 

11,550,680 

Next  in  importance  is  tin,  which  is  produced  in  large  quantities 
on  the  border  of  the  table-land  extending  south  from  Lake  "Hticaca.  The 
chief  tin-mining  centre  is  in  the  Huanuni  district,  but  the  metal  is  found 
almost  wherever  silver  is  worked  In  1900  the  export  of  Bolivian  barillas 
(tin)  from  Antofagasta  amounted  to  10,080  metric  tons,  and  of  bar  tin  to 
1, 591  metric  tons.  Copper  of  fine  quality  is  found  in  the  Corocoro  district,  the 
annual  output,  in  the  form  of  barilla,  being  about  8,000  tons.  Qold  is  found 
in  small  quantities  throughout  Bolivia,  both  in  rivers  and  in  quartz  reefs,  but 
its  production  is  mainly  limited  to  washings  by  Indians.  Several  gold 
mining  enterprises  have  been  begun,  but  there  is  no  information  as  to 
results.  Large  deposits  of  common  salt  are  found  near  Lake  Poopo  and  in 
the  south  of  Bolivia  ;  and  mineral  oil  is  also  met  with. 


Commerce. 

Bolivia  having  no  seaport,  imports  and  exports  pass  chiefly  through 
Arica,  MoUendo,  Antofagasta,  and  the  eastern  river-ports  Puerto  Suarez 
and  Villa  Bella.  In  1899  a  new  Bolivian  port,  named  Puerto  Alonso, 
with  a  custom-house,  was  opened  on  the  river  Acr6  or  Aquiry,  a  tributary  of  the 
Purus  which  flows  into  the  Amazon.  The  Argentine  route  through  Salta  is 
now  little  used.  The  chief  imports  are  provisions,  hardware,  wines  and  spirits. 
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cotton,  woollen,  linen  ind  silk  goods,  and  ready -made  clothes.  The  import 
trade  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Qermans,  but  English  goods  are  largely 
introduced.  The  chief  exports  are  silver,  tin  and  rubber.  The  ralue  of 
imports  and  exports  for  five  years  aie  given  as  follows  (the  boliviano  =  -^Id. 
in  custom  house  valuation) : — 


Tears 

Imports 

Bxports 

1 

Bolirianos 

1            Bolivianos 

1897        1 

12,457,242 

1          21,990,465 

1898 

11,897,246 

1         27,466.677 

1899 

12,839,962 

1         27,366.747 

1900 

13,844,116 

35,667,690 

1901 

16,963,223 

!         37,678,211 

The  principal  imports  are  cottons,  woollens,  cattle,  provisions,  machinery 
and  hardware,  wines,  spirits,  clothing.  In  1901  the  exports  couHisted  of 
minerals  to  the  value  of  26,856,426  bolivianos  ;  vegetable  produce,  9,688,612  ; 
animals  and  animal  produce,  373,602  The  chief  exports  were  silver  and 
silver  ore,  14,666,660  bolivianos ;  tin  and  tin  ores,  9,380,714  ;  copper  ore, 
1,112,598;  bismuth,  1,463,088;  lead,  antimony,  wolfram,  gold,  and  zinc 
amounting  together  to  332,864  bolivianos  ;  rubber,  9,164,828  ;  coca,  259,613  ; 
coffee,  110,236.  Of  the  imports  the  value  of  3,243,090  bolivianos  came  from 
Germany  ;  2,291,861  from  Great  Britain  ;  1,912,274  from  France  ;  1,674,264 
from  United  States  ;  1,668,906  from  Chile  ;  1,643,232  from  Peru  ;  1,806,957 
from  Belgium.  Of  the  exports  the  value  of  16,793,748  bolivianos  went  to 
the  continent  of  Europe  ;  6,680.366  to  Great  Britain,  and  6,494,076  to  BraziL 
Bolivian  official  statistics  are  compiled  simply  on  the  basis  of  quantities  on 
which  duties  are  paid,  but  extensive  shipments  of  silver  produced  and  coined 
in  the  country,  and  of  rubber,  take  place  at  the  river-ports  without  the 
cognisance  of  the  customs  authorities. 

Communications. 

A  railway  connects  the  Chilian  port  of  Antofkgasta  with  the  Bolivutn 
frontier  at  Ascotan,  and  it  thence  proceeds  as  £ar  as  Uyuni  in  Boliviaai 
territory  ;  firom  Uyuni  there  is  a  branch  to  Huanchaca  and  the  extisnsion  to 
Oruro  is  now  complete.  Nearly  600  miles  of  this  railway  are  built  in  Bolivian 
territory.  Besides  this,  concessions  have  been  given  for  other  lines  which  are 
being  studied  and  will,  it  is  stated,  soon  begin  to  be  built — namely,  from  the 
city  of  La  Pas  to  the  Peruvian  frontier,  to  join  the  line  from  MoUendo  on  the 
Pacific  coast  to  Puno  on  Lake  Titicaca  (now  half  complete) ;  from  the  River 
Paraguay,  in  the  east  of  Bolivia,  to  the  city  of  Santa  CrU2  ;  finom  Omro 
to  Cochabamba;  and  from  Challapata,  near  Oruro,  to  Colquechaca.  Tile 
route  for  an  international  railway  from  Bolivia  to  the  Argentine  KepubKc 
is  now  being  surveyed.  New  roads  are  being  constructed  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  and  6  bridges  (suspension  and  Eiffel)  have  been  recently  built  or  are 
purchased  to  be  p&ced  over  rivers. 

There  is  a  line  of  telegraph  between  Puno,  on  Lake  Titicaca,  "and  La 
Paz,  146  miles,  and  from  Ia  Paz  to  Oruro,  Cochabamba,  and  Colquediacii, 
and  to  Santa  Cruz  midway  between  the  two  oceans  ;  another  from  Sucre  to 
Colquechaoa ;  another  between  the  capital  and  Potosi  and  the  Argentine 
frontier  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Pacific  coast  on  the  o^er  The  total 
length  of  Kne  is  2,466  miles  ;  68  telegraph  and  telephone  officM.     In  1^901 
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thwe  ^r«re  828  post  offices ;  the  number  of  letters,  postcarde,  papers,  kc, 
transmitted  in  1901  was:  internal,  2,295,876;  intemationta,  7<K),662. 
Bolivia  belongs  to  the  postal  union. 

Mon^,  Weii^hti,  and  Measures. 

In  Bolivia  there  are  4  commereial  banks  of  Lsnue,  the  Banco  Nacional 
(paid-np  capital  3,000,000  bolivianos),  with  no  official  connection  with  the 
GoTfliniment ;  the  Banco  Francisco  Ar^ndo&a,  founded  in  1893,  with  paid-up 
capital  of  2,000,000  bolivianos  ;  the  £1  Banco  Industrial,  founded  in  1899, 
with  paid-up  capital  of  500,000  bolivianos ;  and  the  Banco  Comercial, 
founded  in  1900,  with  a  capital  of  2,000,000  bolivianos.  The  bank  notes  in 
drenlation  amount  to  about  7,835,400  bolivianos.  There  are  also  three 
mortgage  banks,  the  Credito  Hipotecario  de  Bolivia  founded  in  1870 ;  the 
Banco  Hipotecario  Garantizador  de  Valores,  founded  in  1887  ;  and  the 
Banco  Hi|K>tecario  Nacional,  founded  in  1890,  each  of  these  three  banks 
haring  a  paid-up  capital  of  835,587  bolivianos. 

The  Boliviano  or  Dollar^  of  100  centavos,  was  struck  on  the  basis  of  the 
5>franc  piece;  actual  value,  \s,  M.  (October  1901).  This  coin  weighs  25 
grammes  '900  fine.  Other  silver  coins  arc  50-,  20-,  10,  and  5-centavo  pieces, 
called  respectively  the  half-boliviano,  peseta,  recU,  and  lidlf-real.  No  gold 
pieces  have  been  coined  for  many  years.  Notwithstanding  the  large  production 
of  silver  there  is  scarcity  of  silver  coin.  In  1900,  when  the  exchange  value 
of  the  boliviano,  according  to  the  value  of  silver,  should  have  been  19|d.,  it 
was  actually  from  22id.  to  24d.,  and  though  coined  silver  could  not  be  exported 
to  Europe,  it  found  its  way  to  Argentina  and  Pern,  and  the  scarcity  of 
coin  in  Bolivia  was  not  relieved.  The  Potosi  mint  now  coins  only  half 
bolivianos  and  20-coui  pieces,  8  per  cent  lighter  than  the  old  boliviano.  The 
annual  issue  of  silver  coin  amounts  to  about  1,500,000  bolivianos.  There  are 
also  5-Gent  and  10-cent  coins  of  nickel.  In  1899  nickel  coin  was  minted  in 
Paris  for  Bolivia  to  the  nominal  value  of  400,000  bolivianos. 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  used  by  the  administration, 
and  prescribed  by  law,  but  the  old  Spanish  system  is  also  employed. 
The  marc  weight,  employed  for  mineral  produce,  is  equal  to  '507  lb. 

Consular  Representative. 

Of  Bolivia  in  Great  Britain. 

Envoy  and  MiniaUr — Felix  A.  Aramayo ;  appointed  1897. 

Secretary, — Jorge  K  Zalles. 

Military  Attaehi, — Lieut -Colonel  Pedro  Suarez. 

AUcuhi, — Eduardo  Aramayo. 

ConatU-QeTieral  in  London. — Pedro  Suarez. 

Great  Britain  has  no  representative  in  Bolivia. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Bolivia. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Anezos  k  U  Meraoria  del  MinUtro  del  Relaciones  Exteriores  y  Cnlto,  1900.  [On  the 
relations  of  Bolivia  with  other  SUtes.]    La  Paz,  1901. 

Boietin  de  la  Oflofna  KaGional  de  InmiKraciAn,  ISstadistioa  y  Propaganda  Geogrilflca. 
Honthly.  (Not.  17  and  18  (Mar  and  June,  1902)  contain  statistics  of  schools  and  of  com- 
merce.]   La  Pas.— DiriHion  Politico-Administration  de  la  Republioa  de  Bolivia.    1902. 

Oomisidn  Boliviana  Demarcadora  de  Limited  con  el  Brasil,  1001.  Informe  del  comi- 
■arlo.    2nd  ed     La  Pas,  1002. 

Estadistica  Jndicial,  1807-08.    La  Paz,  1900. 

Fronteras  de  la  Bolivia.  Descossion  con  la  Preusa  de  Chile  acerca  de  la  soberania  dc 
Bc^via  en  Cliileaya.    Por  Alcibiades  Onxman.    La  Pas,  1902.  ^  ^ 
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MemorU  que  presenU  el  Secretario  General  de  Betado  k  la  Convencion  Nadonal  de 
1899.    La  Paz,  1899.— Memoria  preaentada  en  1900.    Hacienda  e  Indnttria.    La  Paz,  1900. 

Noticia  Politica,  Geografloa,  Induatrial,  y  Bstadistloa  de  Bolivia.  Por  M.  V.  Balllvian. 
La  Paz,  1900-01.    [Thia  containa  a  list  of  local  publicationa  on  Bolivia.] 

Informe  que  presenta  al  Sefior  Ministro  de  Colonization  el  Intendente  de  la  DelegMldii 
nadonal  en  el  Noroeete  Coronel  Pastor  Paldivieau.    La  Paz,  1890. 

Apuntoo  sobre  la  industria  de  Goma  Eldstica,  Ac    Por  if .  V.  Ballivlan.    La  Paz,  1896. 

Handbook  of  Bolivia.  Bulletin  No.  65  of  ttie  Bureau  of  tlie  American  Repablies 
Washington,  1892. 

Belaciones  Geograflcas  de  Bolivia  ezistentei  en  el  Archivo  de  la  Oflcina  NadoDal  de 
Inmigracion,  &c.    By  M.  V.  Balllvian.    La  Paz,  1898. 

2.  Kon-Official  Publications. 

Ahuwiada  Moreno  (P.),  Guerra  del  Paciflco.    6  torn.  Fol.    Valparaiso.  1884-89. 

Ballivian  (Manuel  V.)  and  Idiaques  (Eduardo),  Diccionario  Geographico  de  la  Reptkblica 
de  Bolivia.  La  Paz,  1890.— B.  and  Zareo  (J.),  Mouografias  de  la  Industria  Minera.  I.  Oro ; 
II.  PlaU ;  III.  Estafto.    La  Paz,  1899-1900. 

Blanco  (P.),  Dicdomnio  Geografleode  la  Republlca  de  Bolivia.  2  vols.  La  Paz,  1901. 
In  progress. 

BonelU  (L.  H.  de),  Travels  in  Bolivia.    2  vols.    London,  1854. 

Citneroe  (C.  B.)  and  Qareia  (R.  B.),  Geografia  Comercial  de  la  AmMca  del  Su  Lima, 
1898. 

Chureh  (CoL  Geo.  Barl),  Papers  and  iJoenments  relating  to  the  Bolivian  Loan,  the  National 
Bolivian  Navigation  Company,  Ac    8.    London.  1878. 

Conway  (Sir  M.X  The  Bolivian  Andes.    London.    1901. 

Dalenee  (M.),  Bosqu^o  estadistico  de  Bolivia.    8.    Chuquisaca,  1878 

UOrhigny,  Descripcion  seogriflca,  hi8t<)rica  y  estadistica  de  Bolivia.    1844. 

D'Orbigny  (A^,  Voyage  dans  I'Amiriuue  Hdridionale.    9  vols.    Paris,  1886^7. 

Ford  (I.  N.),  Tropical  America.    8.    London,  1893. 

Orandidier  (P.),  Voyage  dans  I'Am^rique  du  Bud.    8.    Paris,  1861. 

Keant  (A.  H.X  Central  and  ^uth  America.  In  Stanford's  Compendium  of  Geography 
and  Travel.    New  Issue.    London,  1901. 

Math^i  {Edwnrd  D.),  Up  the  Amazon  and  Madeira  Rivers,  through  Bolivia  and  Pen. 
8.    London,  1879. 

Matunauer  (C),  Bolivia  in  historischer,  gengr.  und  oultureller  Hinsicht.    Vienna,  1897 

Moreno  (J.  L.),  Nociones  de  geografia  de  Bolivia.    Sucre,  1889. 

Or<>pe«a(S.X  Finanzos  Bolivianas.    Sucre,  1897. 

Pom  Soldan  (M.  P.X  Narracion  de  guerra  de  Chile  contra  Pern  y  Bolivia.  La  Paa, 
1884. 

PifeHi?.  &),  Visita  k  las  Misiones  de  Bolivia.    Asis,  1895. 

Buck  (Bmesto  O.X  Guia  General  de  Bolivia.    Sucre,  1866. 

Temple  (B.),  Travels  in  various  Parts  of  Peru.    2  vols.    London,  1880. 

Teehndi  (J.  J.  von),  Reiscn  durch  SUdamerika.    4  vols.    8.    Leipzig,  1866. 

Uff^UComte  C.  d'),  Sud  Am6rique:  Scours  et  voyages  an  Br6ail,  en  Bc.livia  Ac  12 
Paris,  1879. 

WeddeU  (H.  A.),  Voyage  dans  le  Nord  de  la  Bolivie.    Paris,  1858. 

TFieiur  (Charles),  PerouetBolivle.    Paris  1880. 
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BRAZIL. 

(ESTADOS   UnIDOS   DO  BbAZIL.) 

Constitution  and  Oovemment. 

In  1807  the  royal  family  of  Portugal  fled  to  Brazil;  in  1815  the 
colony  was  declared  *  a  kingdom ' ;  and  the  Portuguese  Court 
having  returned  to  Europe  in  1821,  a  national  congress  assembled 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  on  May  13,  1822,  Dom  Pedro,  eldest  son 
of  King  Jo5o  VI.  of  Portugal,  was  chosen  *  Perpetual  Defender  ' 
of  Brazil.  He  proclaimed  the  independence  of  the  country  on 
September  7,  1822,  and  was  chosen  *  Constitutional  Emperor  and 
Perpetual  Defender  '  on  October  12  following.  In  1831  he  abdi- 
cated the  crown  in  favour  of  his  only  son,  Dom  Pedro  II.,  who 
reigned  as  Emperor  until  November  15,  1889,  when  by  a  revolu- 
tion he  was  dethroned,  and  he^  and  his  family  exiled,  and  Brazil 
declared  a  Republic  under  the  title  of  the  United  States  of 
Brazil. 

General  Deodoro  Fonseca  was  the  first  President.  On  Novem- 
ber 23,  1891,  he  resigned,  and  Vice-President  Peixoto  took  his 
place.  Dissatisfaction,  occasioned  principally  by  military  inter- 
ference in  the  States,  led  to  a  rising  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and 
to  a  naval  revolt  in  the  Bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  rising  in 
the  South  terminated  in  August,  1895,  and  the  naval  revolt 
was  suppressed  in  March,  1894. 

Accordiog  to  the  constitution  adopted  by  the  National  Congress  in 
February,  1891,  the  Brazilian  nation  is  constituted  as  the  United  States  of 
Brazil.  Each  of  the  old  Provinces  forms  a  State,  administered  at  its  own 
expense  without  interference  from  the  Federal  Government  save  for  defence, 
for  the  maintenance  of  order,  and  for  the  execution  of  the  Federal  laws. 
Fiscal  arrangements  in  such  matters  as  import  duties,  stamps,  rates  of 
postage,  and  bank-note  circulation  belong  to  the  Union ;  but  export  duties 
are  the  property  of  the  various  States. 

The  l^islative  authority  is  exercised  by  the  National  Congress  with  the 
sancnon  of  the  President  of  the  Republic.  Congress  consists  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  and  the  Senate.  It  meets  annually  on  the  3rd  of  May,  without 
being  convoked,  unless  another  day  be  fixed  by  law,  and  sits  four  months,  but 
may  be  prorogued  or  convoked  extraordinarily.  No  member  of  Congress,  after 
Ms  election,  can  contract  with  the  executive  power  or  accept  any  commission  or 
paid  office,  except  such  as  are  diplomatic  or  military  or  imposed  by  law.  If, 
in  ordinary  circumstances,  the  acceptance  of  diplomatic  or  military  oflSce 
would  cause  Uie  loss  of  the  legislative  services  of  a  member,  the  permission 
of  the  Chamber  is  required.  Nor  can  any  member  of  Congress  take  part  in 
the  administration  of  any  company  which    receives   a  subsidy  from   the 

1  Dom  Pedro  died  In  1891.  ^  ^ 
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Federal  Government.  Deputies  and  Senators  are  paid,  and  neither  can 
be  Ministers  of  State,  and  retain  at  the  same  time  their  seats  in  Congress. 
Deputies  must  have  been  Brazilian  citizens  for  four  years.  Senators  must  be 
over  thirtv-tive  years  of  age  and  must  have  been  citizens  for  six  years. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  consists  of  212  members  elected  for  three  years 
by  direct  vote  (providing  for  the  representation  of  the  minority),  in  a  pro- 

Sortion  not  greater  than  one  to  every  70,000  of  population  as  shown  by  a 
ecennial  census,  but  so  that  no  State  will  have  less  than  four  representatives. 
It  has  the  initiative  in  legislation  relating  to  taxation. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  Deputies  from  the  different 
States  and  from  the  Federal  district : — 


Deputies 

Deputies 

Deputies 

Amazonas 

4 

Alagoas. 

.       6 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul .     16 

Pard       . 

.      7 

Sergipe  . 

.       4 

Minas  Geraes  .        .     87 

Maranhao 

.      7 

Bahia     . 

.     22 

Goyaz     ...       4 

Piauhy  . 

.       4 

Espirito  Santo 

4 

Matto  Grosso .               4 

Ceaia     . 

.     10 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

.     17 

Federal  District      .     10 

Rio  Grande  do  Norte      4 

San  Paulo 

.     22 

Parahyba 

.       6 

Parana  . 

.       4 

Totals.        .  212 

Pemambuco   . 

.     17 

Santa  Catharina 

4 

Senators,  68  in  number,  are  chosen  by  direct  vote,  three  for  each  State, 
and  for  the  Federal  district,  for  nine  years,  and  the  Senate  is  renewed  to  the 
extent  of  one-third  every  three  years.  The  Vice-President  of  the  Republic  is 
President  of  the  Senate. 

The  executive  authority  is  exercised  by  the  President  of  the  Republic 
He  must  be  a  native  of  Brazil,  over  thirty- five  years  of  age.  His  term  of 
office  is  four  years,  and  he  is  not  eligible  for  the  succeeding  term.  The 
President  and  the  Vice-President  are  elected  by  the  people  directly,  by  an 
absolute  majority  of  votes.  The  election  is  held  on  the  1st  of  March  in 
the  last  year  of  each  presidential  period  in  accordance  with  forms  prescribed 
by  law.  No  candidate  must  be  related  by  blood  or  marriage,  in  the  first  or 
second  degree,  to  the  actual  president  or  vice-president,  or  to  either  who  has 
ceased  to  oe  so  within  six  months. 

The  President  has  the  nomination  and  dismissal  of  ministers^  supreme 
command  of  the  army  and  navy,  and,  vrithin  certain  limits,  the  power  to 
declare  war  and  make  peace.  He  (with  the  consent  of  Congress)  appoints 
the  members  of  the  Supreme  Federal  Tribunal  and  the  diplomatic  ministers. 
No  minister  can  appear  m  Congress,  but  must  communicate  by  letter,  or  in 
conference  with  commissions  of  tne  Chambers.  Ministers  are  not  responsible  to 
Congress  or  the  Tribunals  for  advice  given  to  the  President  of  the  Republic. 

The  franchise  extends  to  all  citizens  not  under  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
duly  enrolled,  except  beggars,  'illiterates,*  soldiers  acttially  serving,  and 
iuembera  of  monastic  orders,  kc^  under  vows  of  obedience. 

PresifUnt  of  ike  Eepublic—DT,    Francisco  Rodriguez  Alves;   assumed 
office,  November  16,  1902. 
Vice-President ,  — 

There  are  6  Secretaries  of  State  at  the  head  of  the  following  Departments  :— 
1.  Finance,  2.  Justice,  Interior  and  Public  Instruction,  3.  War,  4.  Marine 
5.  Foreign  Affairs,  6.  Industry,  Communications  and  Public  Works.  ' 

In  1 885  a  bill  was  passed  for  the  gradual  extinction  of  slavery,  and  on 
May  13,  1888,  an  act  was  passed  repealing  all  former  acts  on  the  subject,  and 
h  o  lishing  slavery  from  the  day  of  the  promulgation  of  the  law. 
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I.  Local  Government. 

According  to  the  new  Constitution  each  State  must  be  organised  undei 
the  republican  form  of  government,  and  must  have  its  administrative,  legisla- 
tive, and  judicial  authorities  distinct  and  independent  The  governors  and 
members  of  the  legislatures  must  be  elective ;  the  magistrates  must  not  be 
elective  nor  removable  from  office  save  by  judicial  sentence.  The  Federal 
executive  cannot  intervene  directly  in  the  local  government  of  the  States.  In 
cases  of  obstinate  infringement  of  the  Federal  Constitution  by  State  authorities 
the  only  resource  of  the  central  power  is  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Tribunal  of 
Federal  District  The  Federal  District  is  administered  by  a  council  elected  by 
the  citizens  of  the  District,  the  municipal  executive  authority  beins  exercised 
by  a  Prefect  appointed  for  four  years  by  the  President  of  the  KepubSc.  There 
are  in  Brazil  892  municipalities  and  1,886  parishes. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  published  returns  from  the  census  of  1890, 
showing  the  population  of  the  States  and  the  Pederal  District. 


1                     states 

Area: 
sq.  miles. 

Population,  1890 

Males 

Females       Tbtal 

Per 
sq.  mile 

Alagoas  

Amazonas 

Bahla 

22,580 

782,250 

164,600 

40,240 

17,310 

28S,470 

177,620 

582,550 

221,890 

448,790 

28,850 

85,480 

49,560 

116,490 

26,630 

22,190 

91,250 

28,620 

112,280 

15,090 

540 

250,460 
80,921 
960,270 
394,909 
69,818 
112,688 
212,586 
47,196 
1,627,461 
166,857 
219,883 
128,209 
508,555 
138,707 
495,673 
130,712 
459,118 
141,980 
708,011 
150,802 
293,657 

260,960  1     511,440 

66,994  1      147,915 

959.532     1,919,802 

410,778        805,687 

66,184        185,997 

114,989        227,572 

218,268  ,     430,854 

45,681  ;       92,827 

1,556,688  1  8,184,099 

162,098  I     828,455 

287,899  1     457,282 

121,282  '     249,491 

526,669  1  1.030.224 

22-1 
0-2 
11*0 

Oeard 

B8pirito  Santo 

Ooyaz 

MaranhSo •..,.. 

20  0 
7-2 
0-7 
2-4 

MattoGrosao- 

MinasOeraes       

Para 

0-2 
14-3 
0*7 

Parahyba 

Parana 

Pemambuoo 

15-7 
2-8 
207 

Piaahy 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Rio  Grande  do  Norte 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul 

Santa  Catharina 

San  Paolo 

188,902 
481,211 
137,561 
488,387 
141,780 
676,742 
160,034 
228,994 

267,609 
876,884 
268,278 
897,455 
283,760 
1,884,768 
810,926 
622,651 

2-3 

82-9 

12-8 

9-8 

9-9 

12*8 

Federal  IMstrict '.'..'..'.'.. 
Aggregate 

20-6 
960-5 

8,218,180 

7,287,932 

7,095,983    14,383,915 

4-5 

A  census  was  taken  in  1900,  but  the  result,  showing  a  decrease  of  popu* 
lation,  was  considered  fallacious  and  these  returns  were  not  adopted. 

lu  1890  the  population  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  522,651  (760,000  in  1900) 
of  Bahia,  174,412 ;  of  Pemambuco,  111,556  ;  Belem,  50,064 ;  San  Paulo 
64,934  ;  Ceard  40,902  ;  Maranhao,  29,808  ;  Porto  Alegre,  62,421 ;  Parahyba 
18,645  ;  Pelotas,  41,591  ;  Ouro  Preto,  69,249  ;  Blumenau  (in Santa  Catharina) 
about  40,000. 

At  the  census  of  1890  there  were  6,302,198  whites,  4,638,495  metis, 
2,097,426  negroes,  and  1,295,796  Indians.  In  the  northern  provinces  the 
Indian  element  preponderates,  while  in  Pemambuco,  Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
and  Minas  the  negroes  are  numerous.  At  the  seaports  the  chief  part  of  Hi^ 
population  is  of  &iropean  descent.  ^  t 
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The  dispute  concerning  the  boundary  between  Brazil  and  French  .'Guiana 
was  settled- on  December  1,  1900,  by  the  award  of  the  Swiss  Government, 
to  whom,  in  accordance  with  the  convention  of  April,  1897,  the  question  had 
been  referred  for  arbitration.  The  boundary  follows  the  river  Oyapoc  from 
its  mouth  to  its  source,  and  thence  the  watershed  of  the  Tumuc  Humac 
mountains  to  the  frontier  of  Dutch  Guiana. 

On  October  30,  1899,  a- protocol  was  signed  by  representatives  of  Brazil  and 
Bolivia  providing  for  the  demarcation  of  the  boundary  between  the  two 
republics  in  the  Acr6  region,  between  the  Madeira  and  Javary  rivers.  (See 
under  Bolivia.  *  ^  .  .  ,    r^  .  .     ^^      . 

The  dispute  as  to  the  frontier  towards  British  Guiana  was  in  October, 
1901,  referred  to  the  Italian  Government  for  arbitration. 

Movement  op  the  Population. 

The  returns  of  births,  deaths  and  marriages  are  incomplete,  and  no  statistics 
are  available  later  than  1884. 

From  1871  to  1892  860,991  immigrants  are  stated  to  have  entered  the 
country.  The  annual  rate  through  Rio,  Santos,  and  Victoria  has  been  :  1892, 
86,513  ;  1893,  84,143  ;  1894,  63,294  ;  1895,  164,371 ;  1896,  157,948  ;  1897, 
112,495;  1898,  53,822.  At  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1899  the  immigrants 
numbered  27,650.  Of  the  immigrants  in  1898, '33,272  were  Italians 
11,662  Portuguese,  6,943  Spaniards,  669  Austrians,  477  Germans,  247 
French,  137  Russians,  129  Swiss.  In  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  there  are,  under  the 
administration  of  the  Land  and  Colonisation  Department  of  the  Federal 
Government,  15  Colonies  with  a  population  of  108,000,  occupying  562,400 
hectares  of  land,  of  which  220,050  hectares  are  under  cultivation.  In 
September,  1892,  the  President  sanctioned  a  law  permitting  Chinese  and 
Japanese  immigration. 

Beligion. 

The  established  religion  under  the  Empire  was  the  Roman  Catholic,  but 
under  the  Republic  the  connection  between  Church  and  State  has  been 
abolished,  and  absolute  equality  declared  among  all  forms  of  religion.  The 
Federal  Government  continues  to  provide  for  the  salaries  and  maintenance  of 
the  existing  functionaries  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  population  in  1890 
contained  14,179,615  Catholics  ;  143,743  Protestants  ;  3,300  of  other  faiths  ; 
and  7,257  of  no  religious  profession. 

Brazil  constitutes  an  ecclesiastical  province,  with  a  metropolitan  arch- 
bishopric, the  seat  of  which  is  at  Bahia,  11  suffra^n  bishops,  12  vicars- 
general,  and  2,000  curates.  For  the  private  instruction  of  the  clergy  there 
are  11  seminaries. 

Instmotion. 

Public  instruction  is  divided  into  three  distinct  forms  or  classes — namely, 
primary ;  secondar}',  or  preparatory  ;  and  scientific,  or  superior.  The  higher 
education  is  controlled  by  the  central  Government.  There  are  two  schools 
of  medicine,  four  of  law.  four  military  and  one  naval  school,  a  school  of 
mines,  and  a  polytechnic.  Connected  with  the  observatory  at  Rio  is  a 
school  for  astronomy  and  engineering.  The  two  establiahmeots  for 
secondary  education  called  jointly  the  Oymncutio  Nacional  (old  Pedro  II. 
college)  confer  a  degree,  and  are  controlled  by  Federal  Government  The 
States  Governments  are  allowed  to  found  gymnasia  with  similar  oi^ganisation 
and  privileges,  and  to  a  certain  extent  control  this  branch  of  instruction.  All 
other  secondary  schools  are  private.  Examinations  are  always  ofScial. 
Primary  instruction  in  the  Federal  District  is  under  the  charge  of  the  muni- 
cipality,  and  in  the  States  under  the  municipal  and  State  authorities.  Accord- 
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ing  to  the  Constitution  education  is,  at  all  stages,  under  lay  management, 
and  primary  education  is  gratuitous.  The  central  department  complain  that 
they  can  get  no  data  from  the  States  on  public  instruction.  It  seems  that 
education  is  nowhere  compulsory  in  Brazil.  No  recent  statistics  are 
available.  The  number  of  illiterates  is  returned  at  8,365,997,  or  84  per 
cent,  of  the  population.  • 

Justice  and  Crime. 

There  is  a  supreme  tribunal  of  Justice  at  Bio  de  Janeiro  ;  and  a  court  ot 
appeal  in  the  capital  of  each  State.  There  are  courts  of  first  and  second 
instance,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  cases.  Judges  are  appointed  for  life. 
There  are  also  municipal  magistrates  and  justices  of  the  peace,  who  are 
elected,  and  whose  chief  function  is  to  settle  cases  by  arbitration. 


Finance. 
The  following    table    shows  the  revenue   and   expenditure 
from   1893   to   1903   (sanctioned  estimates   for  the    last    two 

years) : — 

Revcnne  Expenditure 

Milrcis  Hilreis 


1893    . 

276,445,000 

371,000,000 

1894     . 

311,085,000 

408,858,000 

1895 

307,689.085 

345,882,000 

1896    . 

346,061,586 

386,476,892 

1897     . 

307,492,697 

388,845,994 

1898     . 

328,594,914 

329,398,845 

1899     . 

364,081,000 

346,215,000 

Guld 

Paper 

Gold 

Paper 

1900    . 

80,274,000 

458,441,000 

46,312,000 

91,585,000 

1901    . 

90,059,000 

377,157,000 

59,758,000 

288,908,000 

1902    . 

42,877,000 

257,361,000 

33,555,000 

224,415,000 

1903    . 

40,967,000 

248,018,000 

41,399,000 

244,462,000 

For  1903  the  ministerial  estimates  of  revenue  and  expenditure   were  as 
follows : — 


! 

1,000  MUreis 

Expenditure 

1,000  Milreis 

Gold 

Paier 

Gold 

Paper 

Import  doties  . 
Internal  rer.    . 
Excise 

Funding  bonds. 
Paper  redemption    . 

,,     enarantee 
Amortisation  fund  . 
Port  fund  . 
Salvage  ftind    . 

Interior,  Justice 
Foreign  Affairs 
Marine      . 
War  .... 
1  Public  Works  . 
Finance     . 

1 

Total        .       . 

_..     ^     jW 

"889 

4,812 
86,892 

16,210 
726 
24.646 
46.292 
66,773 
88.840 

Total 

40,9<}7   !     248,11S 

42,6fi^   '     288,487 
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It  is  intended  to  apply  the  estimated  surplus  to  the  redemption  of  the 
paper  currency,  the  augmentation  of  the  guarantee  fund,  the  reduction 
of  the  internal  debt,  and  the  improvement  of  the  ports  of  the  Republic. 

On  March  81,  1902,  the  debt  of  the  Republic  was :  External  (including 
funding),  42,423,8172.  ;  internal  consolidated,  670,362,000  milreis ;  floating. 
187,949,000  milreis  pai>er. 

The  rate  of  interest  on  the  Foreign  Debt  varies  from  4  per  cent,  to  5  pci 
cent,  that  on  the  Internal  Funded  Debt  from  4  per  cent,  to  6  per  cent. 
The  internal  debt  is  chiefly  represented  by  bonds,  called  Jpolieea,  inscribed 
to  the  holder,  and  the  payment  of  its  capital  and  interest,  which  is  provided 
for  by  an  annual  vote  of  Congress,  is  under  the  charge  of  the  sinking  fiind 
department  {Caixa  da  Amorliscu^lU))^  independent  of  the  Government,  directed 
by  a  committee,  presided  over  by  the  Minister  of  Finance,  and  composed  of  a 
general  inspector  and  five  large  Brazilian  bondholders. 

In  1902  the  debts  due  to  the  Brazilian  Union  amounted  to  51,998,000 
milreis,  as  follows:  From  Uruguay,  28,906,000  milreis  ;  Paraguay,  138,000  ; 
Stale  of  Bahia,  18,051,000  ;  SUte  of  Pernambuco,  9,898,000  milreis. 

The  debts  of  the  States  in  1898  amounted  to  10,185,729/.  sterling. 


Defence. 

The  active  army  consists  of  40  battalions  of  infantry,  with  1  transport 
company  and  1  depdt  company  ;  14  regiments  of  cavalry,  each  of  4  squadrons, 
6  regiments  of  horse  artillery  and  6  battalions  of  foot  artillery  ;  2  pioneer 
battolions  of  engineers.  The  army  consisting  nominally  of  about  28,000 
men,  contains  actually  only  about  15,000.  The  gendarmerie  numbers  20,000 
men.  The  national  guard  has  been  re-organised.  Military  service  is  by  law 
compulsory,  but  conscription  has  not  yet  been  put  in  operation. 

There  are  4  torpedo  gunboats  and  8  effective  torpedo  boats,  besides  some 
older  ones  and  several  miscellaneous  vessels. 

The  personnel  numbers  about  8,800  of  all  ranks. 

Ships  of  the  Brazilian  navy  are  as  follows.  The  rate  is  on  scale  with 
that  given  in  the  preliminary  pages,  a = above  water  torpedo  tube,  «= sub- 
merged ditto.     Ships  in  italics  are  deck-protected  only. 


Name 


Riachiie'o 
Aquidaban 
I  Tamandare 
B.  Constant 
Jkaroto  . 
Deodoro  . 
Floriano. 


Jill 


;i883  6,700 

1 1885  5,000 

1890  4,637 

1802  2,760 

1896  3.460 

1898  3,162 

.1898,  3,162 


i2  C  O  I 


11 

11 

2 

2 

14 
14 


Armament 


4  9'4in.,  6  4'7iii.  . 
4  8in.,  4  4-7in.    . 
10  6in  ,  2  4*7in.  . 
4  6I9.,  8  4'7in.,  2  3iii. 
6  6iii.,4  4-7in. 


|2  9-2ln.,  4  4  7ln.,  2  3ln 


There  are  five  naval  arsenals — at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Pard,  Pernambuco,  Bahia 
and  Ladario  de  Matto  Grosso.  digitized  by  GoOglc 
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Production  and  Indni try. 

Brazil  is  an  agricultural  country,  though  only  a  small  fraction  of  its  soil 
has  been  brought  under  culture.  Coffee  is  the  chief  product  cultivated,  and 
after  that  sugar,  tobacco,  and  cotton,  mate  (Paraguay  tea),  india-rubber,  timber, 
timber,  cocoa,  nuts.  The  yield  of  coffee  in  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  district  for  1901- 
1902  is  estimated  at  16,000,000  bags  for  export.  There  are  in  San  Paulo 
15,075  coffee  plantations,  of  which  597  have  each  from  200,000  to  500,000 
trees  ;  999  have  each  from  100,000  to  200,000  ;  1,844  have  from  50,000  to 
100,000,  and  11,234  have  each  50.000  or  fewer.  The  registered  debt  on 
these  plantations  is  computed  at  240,000,000  milreis  or  about  8,000,0002. 
In  Minas  Geraes  there  are  2, 739  coffee  plantations,  of  which  64  have  each 
more  than  500,000  trees,  and  844  have  each  over  100,000.  The  recent  fall 
in  the  price  of  coffee  has  checked  this  industry,  and  the  plantation  area  has 
ceased  to  extend.  In  the  Amazon  valley  rubber  production  is  annually 
increasing,  and  in  Bahia  and  elsewhere  rubber-trees  are  being  planted.  The 
exports  from  the  Amazon  valley  in  1900  reached  26^693  tons  ;  in  1901, 
80,339  tons.  In  Pemambuco  there  are  30  sugar  factories,  in  Campos  (Bio 
de  Janeiro)  40,  in  Bahia  12,  and  in  other  parts  of  Brazil  15  ;  the  total  annual 
output  at  Pemambuco  in  the  year  1900-01  was  1,973,860  bags  (of  about 
165  lbs.).  The  cotton  yield  in  Pemambuco  1899-1900  was  289,826  bales 
(of  165  lbs.),  in  1900-01,  158,865  bales.  In  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  the  cattle 
industry  is  important  The  number  killed  in  1896  was  215,000  ;  in  1897, 
820.000  ;  in  1898.  340,000  ;  in  1899,  270,000  ;  in  1900,  232,000.  In  thesame 
State  are  prosperous  fruit  preserving  establishments,  tanneries  and  breweries. 
The  production  of  mm  and  alcohol  is  rapidly  increasing.  In  1901,  12,620 
pipes  of  ram  and  8,015  pipes  of  alcohol  were  shipped  from  Pemambuco  to  other 
Brazilian  ports.  Both  the  forests  and  mines  of  Brazil  are  of  value,  but 
little  has  been  done  to  make  use  of  them.  The  mines,  with  certain 
reservations,  belong  to  the  proprietors  of  the  soil.  Coal  mines  are 
worked  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  In  Minas  Geraes  there  are  5  important 
gold  mines  worked  by  English  companies  and  1  by  a  French  company ; 
their  united  capital  is  1,340,000Z.  ;  in  1900,  135,600  ounces  of  gold  were 
exported,  valued  at  482,0002.  Gold  is  worked  also  to  some  extent  in  Bahia, 
where  silver,  lead,  zinc,  iron,  manganese,  copper,  quicksilver,  and  other 
minerals  are  found.  Diamond  mining  is  earned  on  in  Minas  Geraes  and  ; 
Bahia,  the  diamond  export  for  1900  bein^;  valued  at  22,0002.  The  Boa  Vista 
Company  has  been  formed  to  work  the  diamond  mines,  as  distinguished  from 
the  river  beds,  on  the  Santa  Maria  in  Minas  Geraes,  and  suitable  machinery 
Ib.  being  provided.  Vast  quantities  of  iron  are  known  to  exist,  but  they 
cannot  he  worked  from  want  of  fuel,  the  coal  found  in  Brazil  being  mostly 
of  the  nature  of  lignite.  Petroleum  also  exists  in  workable  quantities. 
Manganese  and  other  ores  are  largely  exported.  In  1900  the  manganese  ore 
exported  from  Rio  de  Janeiit)  ancl  Bahia  reached  108,244  tons,  valued  at 
182,5392.  Monazite  sand  was  exported  from  Bahia  in  1900  to  the  value 
of  33,9902  Mining  enterprise  has  been  adveiwly  affected  by  the  rise 
in  exchange  but  operations  still  proceed.  Cotton  mills  are  on  the  increase  ; 
in  Brazil  there  are  155  cotton  factories,  of  which  43  are  in  the  State  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  35  in  Minas  Geraes,  11  in  San  Paulo,  15  in  Bahia,  14  in  Maranhdo, 
17  in  Santa  Catarina,  5  in  Pemambuco,  4  in  Ceara,  2  in  Sergipe,  and  1  each 
in  Piauhy,  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  Parahyba,  and  Espirito  Santo.  The  capital 
invested  in  cotton  mills  and  factories  amounts  to  aoout  100,000,000  milreis, 
and  the  persons  employed  number  about  200,000.  In  1900  the  cotton 
factories  of  the  city  aud  state  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  had  10,100   looms  i(n4 
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288,066  spindles.  There  are  important  woollen  factories  for  cloths,  flannels, 
nigs,  felts,  &c.,  at  Eio  Janeiro,  Nictheroy,'Maranhio,  Porto  Allegre,  and  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul.  There  are  2  silk  mills  at  Petropolis  near  Rio.  In  Rio 
de  Janeiro  are  also  2  large  flour  mills  (but  one  of  them  was  recently  closed) 
capable  of  grinding  per  annum  60,000  and  40,000  tons  respectively,  wheat 
being  imported  chiefly  from  the  Argentine  and  Uruguayan  Republics.  The 
industries  of  Brazil  have  recently  been  injuriously  a&cted  by  fluctuations  in 
the  rate  of  exchange  and  by  alterations  of  the  customs  duties. 

In  the  southern  States  of  Brazil  there  are  prosperous  German  and 
Italian  colonies.  In  Santa  Catharina,  German  colonising  companies  buy 
large  tracts  of  land  from  the  State  Government  and  sell  small  allotments 
to  settlers.  The  state  has  72  miles  of  railway ;  several  new  lines  are 
projected,  and  roads  and  mule  tracks  are  rapidly  extending.  Joinville, 
Desterro  (or  Florianopolis),  Itajahy,  Blumenau,  and  Brusque,  are  rising 
towns,  exporting  large  quantities  of  agricultural  and  dairy  produce. 


Commeroe. 

For  1901  the  total  imports  into  Brazil  wore  estimated  at  the  value  of 
416,996,267  milreis  (or  19,861,472/.),  and  the  exports  at  860,826,694 
milreis  (or  40,621,993/.).  The  exchange  value  of  the  milreis  varied  from 
92(2.  in  January  to  12\id.  in  December,  the  average  having  been  about  11}^ 
The  distribution  of  the  commerce  is  given  as  follows : — 


From  or  to 


Great  Britain  and  Posscssi 

United  States 

Germany 

France    . 

Argentina 

Uruguay 

Portugal 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Austria- Hungary 

Belgium . 

Other  countries 

Total 


Imports 

Milreis 

130,278,411 

51,635,665 

39,080,606 

33,263,299 

56,173,430 

27,085,441 

26,928,540 

15.857,616 

2,514,248 

7,632,848 

9,547,634 

16,998,534 

416,996,267 


Exports 

Milreis 

111,487,400 

871,147,265 

126,749,284 

100,338,297 

19,218,778 

9,999,657 

5,091,239 

8,109,950 

41,989,849 

24,229,034 

18,876,880 

23,589,066 


860,826,694 


Of  the  total  imports,  value  of  263,201,383  milreis,  and  of  the  exports 
the  value  of  510,267,663  milreis  passed  through  the  two  States  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  San  Paulo. 

The  chief  imports  into  Brazil  are  cottons,  woollens,  iron  and  machinery, 
coal,  flour,  cattle  and  jerked  beef,  rice,  codfish,  pork,  lard,  butter,  maize, 
olive  oil,  macaroni,  tea,  candles,  salt,  petroleum,  timber,  wines  and  spirits. 

The  principal  article  of  export  is  cofiee,  of  which  from  10,000,000  to 
16, 000,000  bags  (of  1 32  lbs. )  are  annually  shipped  abroad.  Sugar  was  exported 
from  Pernambuco  in  1901  to  the  amount  of  100,000  tons,  valued  at  728,000/., 
and  cotton  13,695  tons,  valued  at  264,700/.     Sugar  was  also  exported  from 
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Seigipe  to  the  amoant  of  29,300  tona,  valued  at  276,550/.,  and  from  Baliia, 
3,270  tons,  valued  at  20,1872.  From  Bahia  the  export  of  tobacco  reached 
31,522  tons,  yalaed  at  1,209,796/.,  besides  ci^rs  and  cigarettes  valued  at 
57,764/.  ;  from  Porto  Alegre,  4,097  tons  of  tobacco,  of  the  value  of  65,500/., 
were  exported.  Cocoa  exported  from  Bahia  amounted  to  13,324  tons, 
valued  at  607,595/.  From  Para,  30,339  tons  of  rubber  were  exported, 
valued  at  2,659,160/.,  and  cocoa  valued  at  118,328/.  Other  important 
exports  in  1901  were  lard  from  Porto  Alegre,  198,416/.  ;  mandioca  flour, 
97,727/. ;  and  beans,  84,117/.  Hides,  nuts,  piassava,  and  other  local 
products  are  also  exported. 

The  amount  of  the  commercial  intercourse  of  Brazil  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  is  shown  in  the  subjoined 
table,  for  each  of  the  last  five  years : — 


1897 


Imports  into  U.  K.  firom 


mports 
Bnizil 


Exports  of  British  pro- 
duce to  Brazil  . 


£ 

£ 

8,786,419 

4.601,778 

6,481,234 

6.196,286 

1900 


8,959,854    i    8,946,547    |     4,957,794 

I  i 

5,889,540    !    5.620,858        4,152,091 


The  chief  articles  of  commerce  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Brazil 
in  two  years  were : — 


Imports  Into  U.K. 
from  Brazil 


Caoatchouc 
Ravr  cotton 
Cottonseeds 
Cocoa  .  . 
Colfee  .  . 
Sugar  .  . 
Nats  .  .  . 
Mamganese  ore 
Hides     .    .    . 


1900 

1901 

M 

£ 

4,822,471 

8,746,909 

669,595 

270,041 

115,491 

67,846 

112,476 

88,038 

90,805 

238,026 

55,418 

155,410 

46,412 

42,659 

192,044 

76.202 

61.196 

80,999 

Exports  from  U.K. 
to  Brazil 


Coal,  cinders,  &c.  . 
CottoDS  and  yam 
Jute  Tarn  and  goods 
Woollens  .... 
Machinery  .... 
Iron  work  .... 
Telegraph  wire,  &c. . 
Implements  .  .  . 
Ships  and  boats  .    . 


1900 

1901 

£ 

£ 

808,837 

721,899 

1,646,063 

1,112.487 

1  277,616 

867,684 

203,862 

142,796 

418,484 

276,677 

684,772 

348.563 

887,984 

28,166 

108.815 

116,296 

268,224 

64,674 

The  imports  into  and  exports  from  the  United  States  from  and  to  Brazil 
(according  to  United  States  statistics)  in  6  years  ending  June  80,  were  as 
follows  : — 


Imports 
Exports 


1398 


1899 


Dollars     i      Dollars 
61,760,869      67,876,747 
13,317,086  I    12,239,036 


1900 


1902 


Dollars     i      Dollars   .i      Dollars 
58,073,457       70,648,347  I    79,183,037 
11,678,119  !    11,668,674  ,    10,891,130 


In  1901  the  imports  from  Brazil  comprised  coffee,  45,015,836  dollars  ; 
rubber,  16,919,707  dollars  ;  sugar,  5,347,503  dollars ;  hides  and  skins, 
2,061,779  dollars.  The  exports  comprised  wheat  flour,  2,687,786  dollars, 
and  mineral  oil,  2, 186, 982  dollars.  (^  r\r\ci\(> 
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Shipping  and  Navigation. 

At  Rio  Janeiro  in  1900  there  entered  in  the  foreign  trade  848  yessels 
of  1,522,754  tons  (385  of  791,250  tons  British),  and  cleared  790  of 
1, 409, 122  tons  (373  of  742,604  tons  British).  At  the  same  port  there  entered 
also  860  coasting  vessels  of  445,016  tons,  and  cleared  917  of  513,859  tons. 
Of  the  coasting  vessels  entered,  760,  of  260,338  tons,  were  Brazilian.  In 
1901  the  ports  of  Bahia,  Paranagua  and  San  Francisco  were  visited  by 
1,436  vessels  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  1,410,748  tons. 

The  merchant  navy  in  1901  consisted  of  228  steamers  of  91,465  tons 
net,  and  343  -sailing  vessels  of  76,992  tons  net  In  December,  1896,  the 
law  requiring  that  all  coasting  and  river  vessels  should  be  Brasdlian,  after 
being  twice  deferred,  came  into  force.  In  1897,  212  steamers  of  70,680  tons, 
and  888  sailing  vessels  of  26,637  tons  were  employed  in  the  coasting  trade. 


Internal  Commnnioations. 

Brazil  possessed  in  December  1899  railways  of  a  total  length  of  8,718 
English  miles  open  for  traffic,  besides  4,989  miles  in  process  of  construction, 
4,670  under  survey,  and  8,440  to  be  surveyed.  Of  the  lines  open  in  1896, 
1,982  miles  were  Union  lines,  2,430  miles  were  subventioned  lines,  990  miles 
were  non-subventioned  lines,  and  3,260  miles  were  lines  conceded  to  or 
administered  by  the  State.  Of  those  under  construction,  3,699  were  subven- 
tioned, 884  miles  were  non-subventioned,  and  880  miles  were  worked  by 
States.  Most  of  the  railways  were  constructed  with  the  guarantee  of  the 
interest  on  the  capital  by  the  Government.  Under  a  law  of  December  29, 
1900,  the  Government  has  arranged  for  the  purchase  of  the  guaranteed 
lines.  For  the  eleven  railways,  embracing  1,334  miles  of  line  included  in 
the  arrangement,  the  purchase  price  is  14,605,3802.;  on  the  recission  bonds 
to  this  amount  the  interest  vrlU  amount  to  584, 215^,  whereas  the  guarantees 
amounted  to  831,7502.  annually  From  several  leased  lines  the  Government 
has  an  annual  revenue  of  131,0652. 

The  telegraph  system  of  the  country  is  under  control  of  the  Government. 
In  1900  there  were  14,710  miles  of  line,  and  27,720  nules  df  wire.  There 
were  1, 603  telegraph,  offices.    The  number  of  messagCM  was  1, 505, 042. 

The  Post  Office  carried  of  letters  and  post  cards,  38,085, 000 •;  of  samples 
and  printed  packets  29,250,000,  in  the  year  :1 899.  There  were  2,687  post- 
offices 

Money  and  Credit. 

There  is  little  metallic  money  in  circulation  in  Brazil ;  but  the  amount  of 
pa]9er  money  in  circulation  is  being  gradually  reduced.  The  amount  in  circu- 
lation on  June  30,  1901.  was  688,608,616  milreis.  In  1897  the  Bank  of  the 
Republic  was  reorganised  with  a  view  to  the  liquidation  of  its  debt  of 
194,649,000  milreis  to  the  Treasury.  By  the  transfer  of  property  and 
securities  the  debt  had  by  the  end  of  1897  been  reduced  to  94,670,150  milreis, 
and  this  balance  is  to  be  paid  without  interest  within  twenty  years.  The 
Bank  further  agrees  to  advance  for  agricultural  purposes  25,000,000  milreis 
on  hypothecary  notes  issued  by  various  local  banks.  The  capital  of  the  new 
bank  is  100,000,000  milreis,  with  reserve  funds  amounting  to  8,762,000 
milreis,  and  undivided  profits  and  other  reserves  amounting  to  88,020,000 
milreis  on  September  30,  1901.  The  bank  crisis  of  September,  1900,  com- 
pelled Government  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  Banco^  Repujblioa  which 
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was  authorised  to  issue,  in  payment  of  its  creditors,  special  Government 
guaranteed  obligations,  bearing  8  per  cent,  interest  and  redeemable  at  the 
rate  of  20  per  cent,  per  annum.  Until  these  bonds  are  paid  off  and  the 
responsibilities  of  the  oank  to  the  Treasury  definitiyely  liquidated,  the  bank 
remains  under  Government  control. 

The  monthly  rate  of  exchange  for  the  paper  milreis  in  1901  ranged  from 
9id.  to  12i{€{.  In  June,  1901,  the  Government  proposed  to  raise  the|par 
of  exchange  to  2Ad.  per  milreis  and  to  issue  coins  of  10  milreis  equivalent  to 
the  pound  sterling. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 
Money. 

The  Milreis  of  1,000  Reis  is  of  the  par  value  of  2$.  2\d,  Paper  milreis, 
about  I2d, 

The  10  milreis  piece  weighs  8*9648  grammes,  '916  fine,  and  thus  contains 
8*2178  grammes  of  fine  gold. 

The  2  milreis  silver  piece  weighs  25*5  grammes,  '916  fine,  and  therefore 
contains  28*875  grammes  of  fine  silver. 

Professedly  the  standard  of  value  is  gold.  Gold  and  silver  coins  have 
almost  entirely  disappeared,  the  actual  circulating  medium  being  inconvertible 
paper  currency  with  nickel  and  bronze  coins. 

Wbiohts  and  Measures. 

The  French  metric  system,  which  became  compulsory  in  1872,  was 
adopted  in  1862,  and  has  been  used  since  in  all  official  departments.  But  the 
ancient  weights  and  measures  are  still  partly  employed.     They  are  : — 

The  Libra          .         .  .     =  1  *012  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

„     Arroba        .         .  =  82*38    „            „ 

,,     Quintal      .         .  .     =  129*54     „             ,, 

,,     Alqtteire  {of  Bio)  =  1  imperial  bushel. 

,,     Oitava         .        .  .     =  55*34  grains. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Brazil  in  Great  Britain. 

Envoy  and  MiniBter. — Senhor  Joaauin  Nabuco. 
Secretary — Senhor  J.  M.  Cardoso  ae  Oliveira. 
2nd  Secretary. — Senhor  S.  Gurgel  do  Amaral. 
C(msul'General  in  Liverpool. — ^J.  C.  da  F.  Pereira  Pinto. 
Consul  in  London. — C.  L.  Chermont. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Belfast,  Birmingham,  Bristol, 
Cardiff,  Cork,  Cowes,  Dover,  Dublin,  Dundee,  Edinburgh,  Falmouth, 
Glasgow,  Hull,  Leith,  Limerick,  Manchester,  Milfordhaven,  Newcastle, 
Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  Southampton. 

2.  Of  Grbat  Britain  in  Brazil. 

JSnvoy  and  Minister. Sir  H.  N.  Dering,  Bart.,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 
appointed  September  9,  1900. 

Secretary. — H.  C.  Lowther. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  (C.G.),  Bahia,  Para, 
Pemambuco,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Santos,  Ceard,  Maceio,  Maranham,  Porto 
Alegre,  Manaos,  Curityba,  ParanaguA,  Santa  Catharina.  C^r\r^n]o 
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Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beferenoe. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Boletiin  d*  allkndega  do  Rio  do  Janeiro  (weekly). 

CoUecQ&o  das  leis  do  Imperio  do  Brazil  e  ooUec^o  daa  dedsdea  do  OoTemo  do  Imperio 
do  Brazil.    8.    Rio  de  Janeiro,  1864-87. 

Handboolc  of  Brazil.    Bureau  of  the  American  Republics.    8.    Washington.    1901. 

Relatario  apresentado  a  Assemblea  Qeral  Legislati  va  pelo  Ministro  de  Eatado  dos  Negocios 
d  0  Imperio.    Ditto,  da  Axricnltura,  Commeroio  e  Obraa  Pnblicas.    Rio  de  Janeiro  1896. 

Empire  of  Brazil  at  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1876  at  Philadelphia.  8.  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  1876. 

Recenseamento  do  Bstado  do  Rio  de  Janeiro,  80  de  Agosto,  1892.  8.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  1808. 

Reoeufieamento  do  Distrioto  Federal  em  31  de  Dezembro  de  1890.    Riode  Janeiro,  1806. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.    Annual  Series.    London. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions.     Imp.    4.    London. 

2.  NoN -Official  Pubucations. 

Abreu  and  CahraL    Brazil  geograflco-historico.    Rio  de  Janeiro,  1884. 

AffOMtU  (Louis),  Journey  in  Brazil.    8.    London,  1868. 

ilraHfo(08car d'),  L'Idle  R^publicaine  au  BrteiL    Paris,  1808. 

Bate$  (H.  W.),  South  America.    London,  1882. 

BateM(H.  W.),  The  Naturalist  on  the  River  Amazon.    London,  1864. 

B'lyem  (TheHise  PrinzeMsin  von),  Heine  Reise  in  den  brazilianischen  Tropen.  Berlin,  1807. 

Brazil,  The  New,  its  Resources  and  Attractions.    London,  1001. 

Brown  (C.  B.),  and  LidiUme  (W.).  Fifteen  Thousand  Miles  on  the  Amazon  and  its  Trlbn. 
taries.    London,  1878. 

Bmrton  (Capt.  R.  F.),  Exploration  of  the  Highlands  of  BraziL    3  vols.   8.    London,  1860. 

Can$tatt  (Oskar),  Das  republikanisohe  Brasilien  in  Vergangenhelt  und  Oegenwart. 
Leipzig,  1808. 

Carp^nttr  (F.  Q.)>  South  Ameriea,  Social,  Industrial,  Ac.    London,  1000. 

Constitution  des  Etats-Unis  du  Brtoil.    Paris,  1801. 

CoMdreau  (B.\  Voyage  au  Xingu.  IS96.    Paris,  1807. 

Condreau  (O.),  Voyage  auTrombetas     Paris,  1000. 

Fialho  (A.),  Historia  de  ftindac&o  da  Repnblica.    8.    Rio  de  Janeiro,  1801. 

FUteher  (Rev.  Jas.  C.)  and  Kidder  (Rev.  D.  P.),  BrazU  and  the  Brazilians.  0th  ed.  8. 
London,  1870. 

FonUea  (J.  S.  da)  and  Alwieida(P.  de),  Voyage  autour  du  Br6zil.    Rio  de  Janeiro,  1800. 

Ford  (Isaac  N.),  Tropical  America.    8.    London.  1808. 

Oallenga  (A.),  South  America.    London,  1880. 

Qarraum  (A.  L.),  Bibliographic  Br^ilienne.     Paris,  1808. 

Qrimm  (J.  Th.),  Heimatkunde  des  Staates  Rio  Qrande  do  Sul.    8.    Santa  Cruz,  1801. 

11  Brasile.  Rivista  mensile  agricola,  commordale,  industriale,  e  flnansiaria.  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

Ktame  (A.  H.),  Central  and  South  America.  In  Stanford's  Compendium.  New  Issue. 
London,  1001. 

KMer  (Franz),  The  Amazon  and  Madeira  Rivers.    FoL    London,  1874. 

LoMisMrl  (Bduardo  von),  Almanak  administrativo,  mercantU  e  industrial,  da  oorte  e 
provincia  do  Rio  de  Janeiro.    Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Lamberff  (M.),  Brasllen,  Land  und  Leute.    Leipsio,  1800. 

L€  BriHl.    Paris  (published  weekly). 

Levat$ewr  (B.),  Le  Br^iL    Sme  ed.    Paris,  1890. 

ir«ttofi(A.A.X  AConstituc&odoBrazil     &    Rio  de  Janeiro,  1805 

Nabueo  de  Araujo  (J.X  Um  Bstadista  do  Imperio,  Nabuco  de  Aranjo,  sua  VIda,  snaa 
Opinioes,  sua  Epoca.    8  vols.    Paris,  1898. 

Nirjf  (Baron  de  Santa  Anna),  The  Land  of  the  Amazons.    London,  1901. 

8a  (C.  de),  Brazilian  Railways.     Rio  de  Janeiro,  180S. 

Smith  (H.  H.),  Brazil,  the  Amazon,  and  the  Coast.    London,  1880. 

Sodri  (L.),  The  State  of  Pari.    London,  1898. 

South  Ameriean  Journal    Published  weekly.    London. 

St^nen  (C.  von),  Unter  den  Naturvolkem  Zentral-Braziliens.    8.    Berlin,  1894. 

vaialba  (E.).  A  RevolU  da  Armada  de  6de  Setembro  de  1803.    8.    Rio  de  Janeiro,  1804. 

Vincent  (FrankX  Round  and  About  South  America.    New  York,  1800. 

WaUaee  (Altnd  R),  Travels  on  the  Amazon  and  Rio  Negro.    8.    London,  1870. 

Welle  (J.  W.),  Three  Tbonaand  Miles  through  Brazil.    London,  1886.^-^  t 

Wright  (Mrs.  M.  R.),  The  New  Brazil.    Philadelphia,  lOOl.izedbyCjOOQlC 
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CHILE. 

(Rep(jblioa  db  Chile.) 

Constitution  and  Oovemment 

TiiB  Republic  of  Chile  threw  off  allegiance  to  the  Crown  of 
Spain  by  the  declaration  of  independence  of  September  18,  1810, 
finally  freeing  itself  from  the  yoke  of  Spain  in  1818.  The  Con- 
stitution voted  by  the  representatives  of  the  nation  in  1833, 
with  a  few  subsequent  amendments,  establishes  three  powers  in 
the  State — the  legislative,  the  executive,  and  the  judicial.  The 
legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  National  Congress,  consisting 
of  two  assemblies,  called  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
The  Senate  is  composed  of  members  popularly  elected  by  pro- 
vinces for  the  term  of  six  years,  in  the  proportion  of  one  Senator 
for  every  three  Deputies ;  while  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  com- 
posed of  members  chosen  directly  by  departments  for  a  period 
of  three  years,  consists  of  one  representative  for  every  30,000 
of  the  population,  or  a  fraction  not  less  than  15,000 ;  both  bodies 
are  chosen  by  the  same  electors.  Electors  must  be  21  years 
of  age,  and  able  to  read  and  write.  The  executive  is  exercised 
by  the  President  of  the  Republic  elected  for  a  term  of  five  years, 
by  indirect  vote,  the  people  nominating,  by  ballot,  delegates  who 
appoint  the  President.  A  retiring  President  is  not  re-eligible. 
In  legislation  the  President  has  a  modified  veto ;  a  bill  returned 
to  the  chambers  with  the  President's  objections  may,  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  (a  majority  of  the  members 
being  present),  be  sustained  and  become  law.  llie  day  of  a  Presi- 
dential election  is  June  25  of  the  last  of  the  five  years  of  a  Presi- 
dency, and  the  inauguration  takes  place  on  September  18  of  the 
same  year. 

President  of  the  Republic, — Senor  German  Rieaco^  elected 
June  25,  1901. 

Vice-President, — 

The  salary  of  the  President  is  fixed  at  18,000  pesos,  with 
1 2,000  pesos  for  expenses. 

The  President  is  assisted  in  his  executive  functions  by  a  Council  of  State 
of  five  members  nominated  by  the  President,  and  six  members  chosen  by  the 
Congress,  and  a  Cabinet  or  Muiistry  divided  into  seven  departments,  under 
six  Ministers.     The  Cabinet  (December,  1902)  is  as  follows  : — 

Interior.— Elias  Fernandez  Albano. 

Foreign  Affairs,  Worship  and  Colonisation. — Horacio  Pinto  Agilero. 

War  and  Marine. — Francisco  Baeza. 

Justice  and  Instruction. — Jos^  Domingo  Amundtegui  Rivera. 

Finance. — Ricardo  Cruzat. 

Industry  and  Public  Works. — Augustin  Oana  UrzHa.  C^r\na]c> 

igi  ize     y  ^ 
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Local  Goveenment. 

For  the  pnrDoses  oi  local  government  the  Republic  is  divided  into 
Provinces,  presided  over  by  IrUendetUs;  and  the  Provinces  into  Depart- 
ments, with  Ghbcmadores  as  chief  officers.  The  Departments  constitute  one 
or  more  municipal  dbtricts  each  with  a  council  or  municipality  of  9  members, 
inhabitants  popularly  elected  for  three  years.  The  police  of  Santia£;o  and 
of  the  capitals  of  departments  is  organised  and  regulated  by  the  President  of 
the  Repuolic  at  the  charge  of  the  national  treasury. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  Republic  is  divided  (according  to  rearrangement  of  1887)  into  28 
provinces,  subdivided  into  74  departments  and  1  temtory.  Departments  and 
territories  are  subdivided  into  865  sub-delegations  and  3,068  districts. 

In  1884  the  province  of  Antofagasta  was  ceded  to  Chile  by  Bolivia,  and 
those  of  Tarapaca  and  Tacna  by  Peru.  The  cession  of  Tacna  was  originally 
for  ten  years,  at  the  end  of  which  period  a  pUbiseite  of  the  province  would 
decide  to  which  country  it  should  belong.  Owing  to  troubles  in  Peru  the 
•decision  was  deferred  ;  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
pUbiseite,  signed  at  Santiago  April  16,  1898,  was,  two  years  later,  rejected 
by  the  Chilian  Congress  Boundary  disputes  with  the  Argentine  Republic 
which  had  been  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  British  Government  were 
settled  by  the  award  given  November  20, 1902  (see  map). 

The  following  are  the  area  and  population  of  the  provinces  and  territories, 
according  to  the  censuses  of  November  26,  1885,  and  November  28,  1895, 
with  the  population  of  the  provincial  capitals,  1895  : — 


Provinces  and 
[          Territories 

Area  : 
Sq.  Miles 

Popula- 
tion 1885 
Census 

Popula- 
tion 1895 
Census 

perSq. 
Mile 
1895 

Capitals 

Pop.  of 

CapitaU 

1895 

Magallanes,  ter. 
CMIoe        .       . 

76,292 

2.085 

5,170 

_ 

Punta  Arenas 

8,227 

9,653 

73,420 

77.750 

81 

Ancud.       . 

8,182 

Llanquihne 
Vkldfvia     . 

15,444 

62,809 

78,315 

61 

Puerto-Montt 

8,480 

8,315 

50,938 

60,687 

7-8 

ValdlvU      . 

8,060 

Arauco 

4.248 

73,658 

69,237 

18-9 

Lebu   .       . 

2.784 

Caatin 

8,126 

33,291 

78.221 

251 

Temuco 

7,078 

Malleco      . 

2,857 

69,492 

98,082 

34*8 

Angol  .       . 

7.056 

BioBio 

4,158 

101,768 

88,749 

21-8 

Angeles 

7,868 

Ooncepa6n 

8,535 

182,459 

188,190 

561 

89.887 

Nuble        .       . 

8,556 

149,d71 

152,935 

48-0 

ChiUan 

28,788 

Maule 

2,931 

124,145 

119.791 

40-8 

Cauquenes  . 

8,674 

Linares 

3,589 

110,652 

101,858 

29-2 

Linares 

7,881 

Talca . 

3,678 

133,472 

128,961 

36  0 

Talca  . 

88,282 

Cnricd 

2,913 

100,002 

108,242 

86-4 

Curic6. 

12,660 

Colchagaa  . 
O'Higgins  . 

3,795 

155,687 

157.566 

41-5 

San  Fernando 

71447 

2,524 

87,641 

85,277 

83-7 

Raneagua    . 

6,605 

Santiago     . 

5,223 

329,753 

415,636 

79-5 

Santiago.    . 

256,413 

Valparaiso . 

1,659 

203,320 

220,766 

134-9 

Valparaiso  . 

122.447 

Aconcagua 
Coqiiimbo  . 

G,226 

144,125 

113,166 

19-8 

San  FeUpe  . 

11.818 

12,873 

176,844 

160.898 

12-4 

Serena 

15,712 

Atacama    . 

28,380 

76,566 

59.713 

21 

Copiap<S 
Antofagasta 

9,801 

Antofagasta 

47,932 

21,213 

44.685 

0-9 

13,680 

Tarapaci    . 

19.306 

45,086 

69,751 

4-6 

Iquique 

88,081 

Tacna 

Orand  Total 

8,688 

29,523 

24,160 

2-8 

Tacna . 

9,418 

279,901 

2,627,320 

2,712,145 

9-6 

- 

In  1885  there  were  in  Chile  1,268,645  males  and  1,263,675  females.     At 
the  census  of  1895  the  foreign  populatiou  amounted  to    72,812  person  of 
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whom  42,105  were  European,  comprising  7,049  Germans,  1,490  Austro- 
Hnnf^rians,  8,296  Spaniards,  7,809  French,  6,241  British,  7,587  Italian, 
1,570  Swiss,  and  2,063  of  other  European  nationalities.  The  foreigners  ot 
American  nationality  numbered  29,687,  of  whom  7,531  were  Argentine,  6,654 
Bfilirian,  13,695  Peruvian,  and  1,807  of  other  nationalities.  Natives  of 
Afrii^  Asia,  and  Oceania  numbered  1,020. 

The  total  urban  population  in  1895  was  1,240,353,  and  the  rural  1,471,792. 

The  estimated  population  of  Chile  on  December  31,  1901,  was  3,146,577. 
At  the  same  date  the  population  of  the  principal  towns  was  estimated  as 
follows  :— Santiago,  296,695  ;  Valparaiso,  132,941 ;  Ck>ncepcion,  49,727  ; 
Talca,  89,112 ;  Chilian,  83,506 ;  Iquique,  42,498 ;  Antofagasta,  15,921 ; 
Serena,  19,284  ;  Talcahuano,  13,497  ;  Curic6,  14,179. 

The  reffistration  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  in  Chile  began  in  1885. 
The  official  figures  for  5  years  are  : — 


Year 

1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 


Births 


109,0^7 
104,536 
106,787 
110,697 
115,745 


Marriages         Deaths 


13,454 
13,921 
13,503 
13,331 
17,470 


88,456 

83,919 

86,278 

106.812 

110,699 


Surplus  of 
Births 


20,601 

20,617 

20,509 

3,885 

5,046 


Immigration  is  small,  but  is  encouraged  by  the  Government.  The 
number  of  immigrants  (agricultural  and  industrial)  who,  by  the  Colonisation 
Agency  in  Europe,  entered  Chili  in  1895,  was  1,402  ;  in  1896,  2,102.  The 
latter  number  included  261  British,  400  German,  402  French,  365  Spanish, 
274  Italian,  179  Dutch,  106  Belgian.  In  1897  the  total  number  was  870  : 
in  1898,  564  ;  in  1899,  548 ;  in  1900,  1,031 ;  in  1901,  1,085. 

Beligion. 

The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  maintained  by  the  State,  but  according 
to  the  Constitution  all  religions  are  respected  and  protected.  There  is  one 
archbishop,  three  bishops,  and  two  vicars.  For  1900  the  amount  of  subsidies 
to  the  clergy  and  for  building  and  other  purposes  was  942,508  pesos.  Civil 
marriage  is  the  only  form  acknowledged  by  law. 

Instruction. 

Education  is  gmtuitous  and  at  the  cost  of  the  State,  but  is  not  com- 
pulsory. Professional  and  secondary  instruction  is  provided  in  the 
Universities  (one  belonging  to  the  State,  the  other  private)  and  the 
National  Institute  of  Santiago,  and  in  the  lyceums  and  colleges  estab- 
lished in  the  capitals  of  provinces,  and  in  some  departments.  In  the 
State  University  the  branches  included  are  law,  physical  and  mathe- 
matical sciences,  medicine,  and  fine  arts ;  in  the  private  university, 
law  and  mathematics.  In  1901  there  were  398  students  of  law,  90 
of  mathematics,  206  of  medicine,  50  of  pharmacy,  43  of  dentistry. 
Ib  the  same  year  at  the  National  Institute  and  the  lyc^  of  the  Republic 
there  were  8,143  matriculated  students.  There  are  4  lyceums  for  girls  in 
Santiago  maintained  by  Government  and  others  in  Valparaiso,  Iquique, 
San  Felipe,  Los  Angelos,  Copiapo,  Serena,  Chilian,  and  Concei>cion,  with 
1,228  students.  There  are  also  private  secondary  schools,  with  7,308 
students,  male  and  female.  There  are,  besides,  provincial  colleges, 
normal,  agricultural,  and  other  special  schools.  At  the  seats  of  the 
bishops   there    are   seminaries     under   ecclesiastics    where    instruction    is 
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given  similar  to  that  in  the  Government  colle|i:es.  There  were  in  1901, 
1,700  public  primary  schools,  with  124,265  pupils,  an  average  attendance 
of  79,666,  and  3,178  teachers.  The  cost  of  maintaining  these  schools 
during  the  vear  1901  was  3,263,496  pesos.  There  were  also  907  private 
schools,  with  an  attendance  of  56,599.  The  National  Library  contains 
over  100,000  volumes  of  printed  books,  and  6,000  manuscripts.  Other 
educational  institutions  are  the  Paedagogic  Institute,  the  National  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  the  National  Observatorv,  School  of  Arts  and  Trades, 
Institute  for  Deaf  Mutes,  School  for  the  Blind,  and  public  museums. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

There  are,  in  addition  to  a  High  Court  of  Justice  in  the  capital,  six 
Courts  of  Appeal,  Courts  of  First  Instance  in  the  departmental  capitals,  and 
subordinate  courts  in  the  districts.  In  1901,  992  children  (899  boys  and 
93  girls)  were  sent  to  the  3  correctional  schools;  34,265  offenders  (27,820 
men  and  6,445  women)  were  sent  to  prison  ;  2,326  criminals  (2,230  men  and 
133  women)  were  sent  to  houses  of  correction  (presidios) ;  and  204  men  were 
sent  to  the  2  penitentiaries. 

Finance. 

The  public  revenue  is  mainly  derived  from  customs  duties, 
while  the  chief  branches  of  expenditure  are  for  the  national  debt 
and  public  works  and  salaries. 

According  to  official  statement,  the  ordinary  income  and  ex- 
penditure of  Chile  have  been  (13^  pesos  =  £1) : — 


Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure     | 

Pesos 

Pesos 

1897 

85,439,021 

84,614,284     " 

1898 

88,472,693 

87,726,307 

1899 

94,791,398 

93,431,380     ■ 

1900 

103,965,030 

104,730,054     ; 

1901 1 

110,059,497 

130,913,990 

1  The  revenue  for  1001  Includes  extraordinary  revenue,  but  not  the  surplus  of 
18,576,830  pesos  fh)ui  1900.  The  expenditure  includes  the  amount  destined  for  the 
conversion  fund. 

For  1903  the  estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  vferc  :  — 


Revenue 


Pesos 


Expenditure 


Pesos 


Nitrate  duties    .      . 
Iodine       „ 
Import      „ 
Posts  and  telegraphs 
Oustoms  storage 
Treasury  receipts     . 
Railways     . 
Stamps        .   •  .       . 
Various        .       .       . 

1       Gold 

1    18,217,443 

1          97,000 

3,800,103 

105,800 

80,633 
1,096,830 

Total    .... 

34,053,119 

1 

Paper 

Finance '     7,823,677 

War I    18,931,366 

Marine I     8,783,227 

IntrHor 11,857,704 


Railways 
Instruction  . 
Justice  . 
Public  works 
Various 


19,331,929  ; 

10,175,177  I 
4,680,070  I 
1,004,510  I 
8,516,716 


ToUl    . 
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On  December  31,  1901,  the  public  debt  of  Chile  was  :— 

External   17,230,680/.        ....  =227,234,400  pesos 
Internal  (including  municipal)  .  75,437,880     „ 

The  interest  on  the  external  debt  is  at  4},  5,  and  a  small  portion  at  6  per 
cent.,  and  the  total  charge  amounts  to  about  1,298,788/.  (17,317,178  pesos). 

The  estimated  revenue  of  all  the  municipalities  of  Chile  for  the  year  1901 
was  9,823,775  pesos,  and  the  expenditure  9,580,269  pesos. 

In  1898  the  real  property  belonging  to  the  State  was  valued  at  626,363,137 
pesos. 

The  following  statement  shows  approximately,  according  to  data  collected 
by  the  Statistical  Bureau  in  the  three  years  1893-96,  the  value  of  the  real 
property  in  Chile  owned  by  corporations  and  private  persons : — 


- 

Urban                      Rural                       Total 

Municipal     . 
Charitable    . 
Ecclesiastical  (untaxed) 
(Uxed)     . 
Private 

Pesos 

19,929,526 

6,123,487 

11,266,449 

11,672,108 

683,204,303 

682,196,873 

Pesos                       Pesos 
107,792            20,037,818 

3,810,008              9,933,495 
680,085            11,946,584 

2,285,566            13,957,674 
752,921,385     {  1,386,125,688 

759,804,886       1,442,000,709 

If  to  the  value  of  private  properties  be  added  the  sum  of  50,000,000  pesos, 
the  estimated  aggregate  value  of  properties  under  2,000  pesos,  the  value 
in  private  ownership  amounts  to  1,436,125,688  pesos.  Of  this  about 
200,236,400  pesos  (or  one-seventh)  is  mortgaged,  viz.:  160,236,400  pesos  to 
land  banks  and  about  40,000,000  pesos  to  private  persons. 


Defence. 

By  law  of  September  5,  1900,  military  service  is  obligatory.  Every 
Chilian  capable  of  bearing  arms,  from  20  to  45  years  of  age,  is  liable  to 
serve  ;  in  the  first  year  for  nine  months  with  the  colours  ;  in  the  following 
nine  years  in  the  first  reserve ;  and  afterwards,  till  the  completion  of  his 
forty-fifth  year,  in  the  second  reserve.  In  1901  the  total  number  enrolled  as 
liable  to  serve  was  400,397,  of  whom  41,114  were  in  the  twenty-first  year  of 
their  age.  The  active  army  in  1901  was  limited  to  the  number  of  17,385 
men,  of  whom  11,600  formed  the  contingent  of  recruits,  and  5,885  were 
instructors,  &c.  The  number  of  ofiBcers  cumprised  10  generals,  18  colonels, 
44  lieutenants,  and  806  inferior  officers. 

The  principal  vessels  of  the  Chilian  fleet  are  as  follows,  but  efforts  are 
being  made  to  sell  some  of  the  ships  : — 
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8  O'Higgins      . 

5  Blanco  Encalada  . 

6  Ministro  Zent«no 

7  Pres.  Emtzuriz  \ 
7  Prea.  Pinto  j 
6  Chaoabuco     . 


1896  8,500 


1893  4.420 


11896  3,600 


I..J. 


1890  2.080 
1898  4,300 


[  12  S-in.  I 

/  6  9-4-ln. ;  8  4-7.in.;&  \ 
\  20smaUQ.F.  f 
(  28-in.:126-in.Q.F.;4  \ 
<4  7-in.Q.P.;88-in.Q.P.,} 
!'  A  many  smaller  Q.F.  f 


K  A  many  smaller  Q.P.  ; 

i/4  8-in.;106.in.QF.;10\ 

!l3-in.Q.P.;106-pr.Q.F.  / 

_     /  2  8.in.;    10  6-in ;  A  \ 

\\         smaller  Q.F.         ^ 

6.in.    Q.F.  ; 

smaller  Q.  P 

0-in.    Q.F. ;    & 

smaller  Q.F. 


-^ 


} 


12,600 
12,000 


18,000 

16,000 
14,500 


19 

18-S 


21*2, 

22-0  j 
—       i200' 


5,400     19-0 


I         smaller  Q.F.  ^  \     ">•--- 

—     2  Sin.;  10  4  7  in.;  12  S-in.     5      15,000  ,  24-0 


The  Esmeralda  is  a  remarkable  vessel,  said  to  make  21  knots  easily  at  sea. 
In  type  she  resembles  somewhat  the  Uossian  Roasia,  the  guns  being  unpro- 
tectea — save  by  shields.  The  O'Higgins^  named  after  the  fismions  Chilian 
admiral,  was  also  built  at  Elswick,  and  is  a  remarkably  fine  vessel,  power- 
fully armed,  of  high  speed,  and  protected  by  a  steel  belt  of  from  7  in.  to  5  in. ; 
6  in.  on  the  barbettes  and  gun  casemates,  9  in.  on  the  conning  tower,  and  a 
2  in.  deck.  The  8  in.  guns  are  earned  in  separate  barbettes,  French  fashion. 
Six  of  the  6  in.  guns  are  in  casemates.  The  new  ships  building  in  England 
are  generally  of  the  same  general  type  as  the  King  Edward  VII.  They  nave 
10  inch  armour  on  main  turrets,  7  inches  on  the  belt  and  battery.  There 
are  8  torpedo  gunboats,  6  destroyers,  and  8  modem  torpedo  boats.  In 
accordance  with  the  treaty  with  Argentina  reducing  naval  strength,  the 
Idbertad  and  Cons' itiicion  are  now  for  sale. 

Industry. 

About  14  million  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  apiculture.  Chile 
produces  annually  large  quantities  ot  cereals,  besides  excellent  wine,  fruit, 
and  vegetables.  About  10,000  a:res  are  under  vines,  giving  employment  to 
about  50,000  people.  In  the  vear  1900  the  exports  of  wheat  amounted  to 
9,440  metric  tons,  and  of  barley  to  24,063  metric  tons.  Over500,000headof 
cattle  and  2,000,000  sheep,  goats,  &c.  are  annually  reared  in  the  country. 
In  1900,  2,800  tons  of  common  wool  and  1,480  tons  of  merino  wool  were 
exported.  The  wealth  of  the  country,  however,  consists  chieflv  in  its 
minerals,  especially  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Atacama  and  Tarapaca. 
The  chief  metallic  product  is  copper,  of  which,  in  1899,  19,020  metric  tons, 
and  in  1900,  25,178  metric  tons,  were  exported,  besides  35,854  tons  of  copper 
ore  in  1899,  and  20,210  in  1900.  Other  metals  worked  are  gold,  of  which, 
in  1899,  1,625,880  grammes  were  produced,  and  in  1900,  1,871, 130  grammes  ; 
silver,  in  1899,  75,508,518  grammes;  in  1900,  45,438,178  grammes.  In 
1900  there  were  exported  25,715  tons  of  manganese  ore ;  84,485  tons  of 
guano;  13,175  tons  of  borate  of  lime;  325,042  tons  of  coal;  26  tons  of 
cobalt ;  15  tons  of  zinc  (auriferous  and  argentiferous),  besides  nickel  and  tin 
in  small  quantities. 
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The  nitrate  fields  of  Chile  are  estimated  to  cover  89,177  hectares,  and  to 
contain  2,816  millions  of  metric  quintals  of  the  nitrate  of  commerce.  The 
total  produce  is  stated  to  have  been  550,000  tons  in  1884  ;  420,000  in  1885  ; 
448,000  in  1886 ;  702,000  in  1887  ;  778,000  in  1888 ;  908,000  in  1889  ; 
1,009,000  in  1890  ;  and  877,000  in  1891 ;  804,842  in  1892 ;  038,871  in  1893  ; 
1,082,285  in  1894 ;  1,220,000  in  1895 ;  1,092,000  in  1896  ;  1,064,075  in 
1897  ;  1,254,000  in  1898  ;  1,360,000  tons  in  1899  ;  1,490,000  tons  in  1900  ; 
1,263,000  tons  in  1901.  The  number  of  workpeople  employed  in  extract- 
ing nitrate  in  1900  was  19,672.  In  the  same  year  there  were  24  establish- 
ments for  the  production  of  iodine,  of  which,  in  the  year,  the  output  was 
1,935  metric  quintals,  or  about  191  tons.  A  lar^e  amount  of  British 
capital  has  been  employed  in  developing  the  nitrate  industry  of  Chile. 

In  the  Department  of  Valparaiso  in  1895  there  were  417  industrial 
establishments  which  in  that  year  consumed  raw  material  valued  at  20,057,578 
pesos,  and  employed  12,616  operatives  with  162  steam-engines  of  altogether 
1, 766  horse-power.  The  most  important  of  these  establishments  were  sugar 
refineries,  gas-works,  breweries,  mineral  and  aerated  water  factories,  carriage 
and  cari;  works,  saw-mills,  and  works  for  machine-making.  In  1902  a  factory 
for  cotton  fabrics  with  60  looms  was  begun  at  Chiguyanti  with  English 
capital,  and  other  industrial  enterprises  are  being  undertaken. 

Commerce. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  imporis  and  exporis  (including 
re-exports)  of  Chile  (special  trade,  including  bullion  and  specie)  for  five  years 
in  pesos  of  ISd, : — 


1897 


1808 


1900 


Pesos        I        Pesos        !        Pesos  Pesos 

Imporia.     138,210,918  102,262,058106,260,858  |128,588,142 
Exports.  ;  136,681,220  168,069,431163,106,188  1167,674,685 


1901 


Pesos 

189,800,766 

171,844,976 


The  following  table  shows  the  imports  and  exports  for  1901 

:— 

Imports 

1001 
Pesos 

Exports 

1001 

Pesos 

Animals    . 

9,140,761 

Mining     . 

158,944,207 

Vegetable  materials  . 

27,182,756 

Agricultural      . 

4,481,008 

Minerals    . 

22,878,120 

Manufactured    . 

3,462,137 

Textiles  and  manuf.  . 

40,150,632 

Animals     and    their 

Industrial  oils,  &c.    . 

20,087,236 

products 

4,340,191 

Paper,  &c. 

4,686,398 

Wines,  spirits  . 

161,382 

Beverages . 

1,478,796 

Various     . 

252,741 

Drugs,  chemicals 
Machinery,  tools,  &c. 

3,007,275 

Specie 

203,810 

9,682,018 

Arms,  explosives,  &c. 

622,038  1 

Various     . 
Totel   . 

989,736  1 

189,300,766 

Total   . 

171,844,976 

Of  the  exports  in  1900,  mineral  producte  reached  the  value  of  151,626,206 
pesos ;  agricultural  products,  14,704,8.22  pesos  ;  and  re-exported  merchandise, 
1.843,607  peso..  p:„.e..,Go0^le 
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The  quantities  and  values  of  the  chief  articles  expoited  in  two  years 
were: — 


Exports 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Valne 

-    -  — 

(1900) 

(1900) 

(1901) 

(1901) 

Pesos 

Pesos 

Nitrate 

Tons 

1,465,936 

109,946,156 

1,291,957 

118,860,131 

Iodine 

)' 

318 

4,043,172 

284 

8,559,075 

Copper  bars  . 

»» 

20,340 

17,899,200 

24,479 

19,627,114 

„       regulus 

»> 

6,766 

8,086,021 

4,684 

2,425,147 

„       ores  . 

it 

20,212 

2,021,267 

15,928 

1,614,178 

Silver  bars,  &c. 

0X3. 

1,469,044 

2,199,116 

1,484,878 

2,690,049 

„     ores    . 

Tons 

224 

180,967 

6,165 

4,929,815 

Honey  . 

>i 

2,630 

609,617 

2,614 

1,034,008 

Leather 

i> 

2,348 

2,348,053 

2,169 

2,169,792 

Of  the  nitrate  exported  about  39  per  cent,  goes  to  Germany,  17*3  t« 
France,  13'3  to  the  United  States,  11*2  to  Great  Britain,  and  10*9  per  cent, 
to  Belgium. 

For  the  years  stated  the  foreign  trade  of  Chile  (pesos  of  IBd,)  was  dis- 
tributed as  follows :— 


Countries 

Imports  firom 
(1900) 

Imports  firom 
(1901) 

Exports  to 
0900) 

Pesos 

128,286,317 

20,227,090 

6,387,846 

7,970,126 

1,676,203 

389,263 

149,163 

10,022 

618,662 

Exports  to 
(IWl) 

Great  Britain 
Germany 
United  States 
France 
Peru    . 

Argentine  Republic 
Brazil  . 
Italy    . 
Uruguay 

Pesos 

42,481,942 

34,321,877 

12,098,808 

9,289,642 

6,716,492 

2,638,413 

1,640,170 

2,23*2,861 

2,011,068 

Pesos 

60,188,344 

34,365,069 

16,662,833 

9,314,636 

4,906.847 

3,886,091 

1,894,307 

2,644,807 

1,422,244 

Pesos 

820,812    , 

222.967 

167,078 

600,441 

The  foreign  trade  Is  distributed  over  about  15  ports,  the  principal  of 
which  are  Iquique,  Valparaiso,  Pisagua,  Coquimbo,  Coronal,  and 
Antofagasta. 

The  commercial  intercourse  between  Chile  and  the  United  Kingdom  is 
shown  in  the  subjoined  tabular  statement  in  each  of  the  Inst  five  years. 


iccoraing  ro  ine  £>oara  oi  i  r 

aae  reiuras 

—                       1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901        1 

Imports    into            £ 
U.K.      from 
Chile  .        .      8,191,683 

Exports       of 
British  pro- 
duce to  Chile    2,226,478 

8,633,562 
1,696,505 

£ 
4,221,590 

2,244,661 

£ 
4,828,371 

3,254,749 

£ 
4,818,095 

3,280,887 

The  chief  imports  into,  and  domestic  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
from  and  to  Chile  in  two  years,  were  as  follows  (but  of  the  metal  impcvti 
here  given  large  quantities  are  really  from  Bolivia) : — 
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Imports 

1900 

1001        ! 

£ 

Exports 

1900 

£ 

1901 

£ 

£ 

Nitrate  .     . 

1,147,669 

906,508 

Cottons  .     . 

1,147,326 

859,246 

Copper   .     . 

1,097,347 

1,294,245 

Woollens     . 

412,658 

302,926 

Regulus,  &c. 

319,790 

161,190 

Ironwork 

437,075 

455,244 

Copper  ore  . 

415,724 

252,732 

Coal  .     .     . 

281,866 

328,965 

Sflvcr  ore    . 

208,278 

157,648 

Machinery  . 

134,205 

145,016 

Tin    -    .     . 

159,746 

163,677 

New  ships  . 

160,094 

393,382 

Tin  or©  .     . 

312,248 

412,930 

Apparel 
Hardware    . 

43,798 

45,662 

Wool      .     . 

387,021 

371,897 

82,680  1    35,197 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  commercial  navy  of  Chile  consisted,  on  January  1,  1901,  of  186  vessels 
of  68,101  tons,  of  which  55  of  82,873  tons  were  steamers.  The  shipping 
entered  and  cleared  at  the  ports  of  Chile  in  1901  was  as  follows  : — 


Foreign  trade 
Coasting  trade 

Total . 

Entered                |                 Cleared 

No. 

Tons                No. 

1 
Tons 

1,804 
6,241 

3,537,602 
7,641,458 

1,554 
6,508 

2,998,900 
8,175,080 

8,045 

11,179,060    '    8,062 

11,173,980 

Of  the  tonnage  entered  in  the  foreign  trade,  1,924,486  tons,  and  of  the 
tonnage  cleared  1,553,540  tons  was  British. 

The  Chilian  'South  American  Steamboat  Company,'  with  12  steamers 
for  general  navigation  and  7  for  river  navigation,  receives  an  annual  sub- 
Yention.  The  vessels  of  the  company  ply  between  South  American  Pacific 
ports,  but  do  not  now  go  to  San  Francisco  in  California.  Other  steamdhip 
unes  on  the  coast  are  those  of  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company 
(British),  the  Eosmos  Steamship  Company  (German),  and  two  American 
companies. 

Conunnnioations. 

In  1900  there  were  in  Chile  14,428  miles  of  public  road,  7,980  miles  ot 
vicinal  road,  and  970  miles  of  navigable  river. 

Chile  was  the  first  State  in  South  America  in  the  construction  of  railways. 
In  1900  the  total  length  of  lines  open  for  traffic  was  2,880  English  miles,  oi 
which  1,355  belonged  to  the  State.  The  cost  of  the  State  lines  to  the  end  of 
1900  was  86,463,437  pesos.  The  revenue  of  the  State  railways  in  1900  was 
14,944,872  pesos,  and  the  expenses  15,917,434  pesos.  The  number  of  pas* 
sengers  in  the  year  was  6,565,254  ;  and  2,229,172  metric  tons  of  goods  were 
carried.  In  1901  the  total  capital  invested  in  Chilian  railways  amounted  to 
541,575,623  pesos,  the  receipts  to  45,405,532  pesos,  and  the  expenses  to 
23,902,605  pesos.     In  1900  t^ere  were  115  miles  of  tramway  in  the  principal 
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The  post-office  in  1900  despatched  13,926,466  letters  and  post-cards, 
18,118,829  printed  packets,  and  1,243,639  other  packets  ;  total,  32,287,334. 
There  were  751  post-offices.  Postal  revenue,  1900, 1,136,887  pesos  :  expendi* 
ture  1,178,322  pesos. 

The  length  of  telegraph  lines  at  the  end  of  1900  was  14,592  miles,  of 
which  11,882  miles  belonged  to  the  State.  By  means  of  the  State  lines  in 
1900,  1,286,936  messages  were  sent.  The  Chile  Telephone  Company  has 
5,804  miles  of  telephone  line,  and  the  National  Telephone  Company  6,120 
miles. 

Honey  and  Credit. 

Chile  has  no  State  bank.  The  number  of  joint-stock  banks  of  issue  was  23  in 
December  1900.  Their  joint  capital  amounted  to  40,689,665  pesos,  and  their 
registered  issue  to  12,733,160  pesos  on  July  6,  1898.  The  banks  are  required 
to  guarantee  their  note  issue  by  depositing  gold,  Government  notes,  or  securi- 
ties in  tha'Treasury,Lund  the  amount  so  deposited  is  stated  to  be  6,064,291 
pesos  on  December  31,  1900.  There  are  also  a  number  of  land  banks  which 
issue  scrip  payable  to  bearer  and  bearing  interest,  and  lend  money  secured 
as  a   first  charge  on  landed  property   and  repayable  at  fixed  periods. 

The  conversion  law  of  February  11,  1895,  provided  that  the  redemption 
of  the  paper  currency  should  be  effected  from  June  1  of  that  vear,  at  the  rate 
of  ISd.  per  peso,  and  authorised  the  issue  of  the  coinage  aescribed  below. 
The  nominal  value  of  the  coinage  of  Chile  during  the  last  four  years  is 
given  as  follows  : — 


Tears 

Gold 

Silver 

Total 

1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 

Pesoi* 

23,086,180 

14,667,926 

59,900 

4,885,525 

Pesos 
6,115,372 
1,857,197 

36,786 

Pesos 

29,201,552 

16,525,122 

96,685 

4,885,525 

'       42,699,530              8,009,354 

50,708,884 

In  July  1898,  owing  to  financial  troubles,  the  President  was  authorised 
to  issue  paper  money  to  the  amount  of  50,000,000  pesos,  to  lend  to  the 
banks  20,000,000  pesos  at  4  per  cent.,  and  in  order  to  withdraw  the  paper 
issue  at  the  end  of  four  years,  to  raise  a  loan  of  4,000,000/.  In  November, 
1901,  the  Government  proposed  to  prolong  the  period  for  conversion  by  two 
years. 

Honey,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

According  to  the  Act  of  1895,  the  coinage  of  Chile  is  as  follows : — Gold 
coins  are  20,  10,  5  peso  pieces,  cftUed  respectively  Condor,  Doblon,  and 
JSgcudo.  The  lO'peso  gold  piece  weighs  5*99103  grammes  '916  fine  and 
therefore  contains  5*49178  grammes  of  fine  gold.  Silver  coins  are  the 
peso,  weighing  20  grammes,  '835  fine,  and  the  fifth,  tenth,  and  twentieth 
of  a  peso.  Bronze  coins  (96  of  copper  to  5  of  nickel)  are  the  ctrUavo  and  2)- 
2-,  and  i-ceiUavo  pieces.  The  monetary  unit  is  the  twentieth  part  of  a  condor 
or  the  (uncoined)  gold  peso.  The  English  sovereign  has  a  legal  value  of 
13|  pesos. 

Tne  metric  system  has  been  legally  established  in  Chile  since  1866,  but 
the  old  Spanish  weights  and  measures  are  still  in  use  to  some  extent. 
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Diplomatic  and  Consular  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Chile  in  Great  Britain. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — Domiogo  Gana. 

First  Secretary. — Victor  Eastman. 

Second  Secretary.  — Carlos  Sanchez. 

Cons^ilin  London, — A.  Torres. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Belfast,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Dublin, 
Dundee,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Leith,  Liverpool  (C.G.),  Manchester, 
Newcastle,  Sheffield,  Southampton  and  many  other  places. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Chile. 

Envoy  and  Minister, — Gerard  Lowther,  appointed  August  14,  1901. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Coquimbo  (C),  Valparaiso  (C.G.), 
Antofagasta  (V.O.),  Arica  (V.C),  Caldera,  Coronel,  Iquique  (C),  Lota, 
Pisagua  (V.C),  Punta  Arenas  (V.C),  Talcahuano  (V.C),  Tocopilla,  Tom^, 
Traiguen. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning  Cliile. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Annnario  Estadistico,  for  the  year  1900.    Valparaiso,  1901. 

Memorias  presentandaa  al  Oongreso  naoional  por  los  If  inistros  de  Bstado  en  los  depart a- 
mentofl  de  Relaclones  Exteriores,  Hacienda,  &c     Santiago,  1901. 

Bstadlstica  comercial  de  la  Repdblica  de  Chile.    8.    Valparaiso,  1901. 

Synopsis  estadlstioa  y  geogHUica  de  Chile.    Santiago,  Annual. 

Reports  on  the  trade,  manufactures,  agriculture  of  Chile  in  Foreign  Office  Reports, 
annoAi  series.    London. 

Statement  on  behalf  of  Chile  in  reply  to  the  Argentine  Report,  submitted  to  the  British 
Arbitration  Tribunal.    6  vols.    London,  1901-03. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions.    Imp.  4.    London. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Aita-Bwrumga  Francisco  S.),  Diccionarlo  geogriflco  de  la  Reptiblica  de  Chile.  8.  New 
York,  1867. 

Ball  (John),  Notes  of  a  Naturalist  in  South  America.    London,  1887. 

BarroB  Arana  (Diego),  La  guerre  du  Paciflque.  Paris,  1882 ;  and  Historia  g'eneral  de 
ChUe. 

Ba<«<(H.  W.),  South  America.    London,  1882. 

Child  (Theodore),  The  Spanish  American  Republics.    London,  1891. 

Conway  (Sir  M.),  Aconcagua  and  Tierra  del  Fuego.    London,  1902. 

FUtGerald  (B.  A.).  The  Highest  Andes,  London,  1899. 

Fonck  (Dr.  Fr.),  Chile  in  der  Oegenwart.    8.    Berlin,  1870. 

Fountain  (F.),  The  Great  Mountains  and  Forests  of  South  America.    Tendon,  1902. 

Oajf  (Claudio),  Historia  general  de  Chile. 

Onerre  entre  le  Chili,  le  Perou  et  Bolivie  en  1879.    Paris,  1879. 

Haneoek  (A.  M.),  A  History  of  Chili.    8.    Chicago,  1893. 

Hervey  (M.  H.),  Dark  Days  in  Chile.    London,  1892. 

InntB  (O.  Rose-),  The  Progress  and  Actual  Condition  of  Chile.    8.    London,  1875. 

ITtnu  (Hugo),  Chile  und  die  Deutschen  Colonien.    Leipzig,  1891. 

Maekenna  (Vioufia),  Obras  hist^ricas  sobre  Chile. 

Maldonado  (R.),  Bstudios  geografleos  6  hidrograficos  sobre  Chile.    Santiago,  1897. 

Markham  (C.  R.),  The  War  between  Chile  and  Peru,  1879-81.    London,  1888. 

NordentHjdld  (O.),  Skildringar  fr&n  den  Swenska  Ezpeditionen  till  Magellans>landema, 
1895-97.    Stockholm,  1899. 

Ro$aU$  (R.  P.  Diego  de),  Historia  general  del  Reyno  de  Chile.  S  vols.  8.  Valparaiso 
1877-78. 

Smith  (W.  A.),  Temperate  Chile     London,  1900. 

ViHeent(FrAnk)t  Round  and  about  South  America.    New  York,  1900.      ^  t 
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CHINA. 

(Chung  Kwoh,  *  The  Middle  Kingdom.') 
Beigning  Emperor. 

TsaU'ien  Kuang-sU,  bom  August  2,  1872  ;  the  son  of  Prince  Oh'un,  seventh 
brother  of  the  Kmperor  Hien-F€ng  ;  succeeded  to  the  throne  by  proclanation, 
at  the  death  of  Emperor  T'ung-chi,  January  22,  1875 ;  he  was  married 
February  26,  1889. 

The  present  sovereign,  reigning  under  the  style  of  Kwangsti,  is  the  ninth 
Emperor  of  China  of  the  Manchu  dynasty  of  Ts'ing,  which  overthrew  the 
native  dynasty  of  Ming,  in  the  year  1644.  There  exists  no  law  of  hereditary 
succession  to  the  throne,  but  it  is  left  to  each  sovereign  to  appoint  his  suc- 
cessor from  among  the  members  of  his  family  of  a  younger  generation  than 
his  own.  The  late  Emperor,  dying  suddenly  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his 
age,  did  not  designate  a  successor,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  arrangements 
directed  by  the  Empress  Dowager,  Tszu-Hszi  (bom  November  17,  1834), 
widow  of  the  Emperor  Hien-F^ng,  predecessor  and  father  of  T'ung-chi,  in 
concert  with  Prince  ChHin,  that  the  infant  son  of  the  latter  was  made  the 
nominal  occupant  of  the  throne.  Having  become  of  age  the  young  Emperor 
nominally  assumed  government  in  March  1887.  In  Febraary  1889  he  under- 
took the  full  control,  but  on  September  22,  1898,  an  Imperial  edict  was 
issued  announcing  that  the  Emperor  had  resigned  power  to  the  Empress 
Dowager,  who  has  since  retainea  the  direction  of  affairs.  On  January  24, 
1900,  it  was  declared  by  decree  that  Kuk  Wei  (whose  official  name  is  Fu  Tsing), 
son  of  the  Prince  of  Tuan,  was  successor  to  T'ung-Chi. 

Government. 

The  laws  of  the  Empire  are  laid  down  in  the  Ta-ts'ing-hwei-tien,  ot 
*  Collected  Regulations  of  the  Ts'ing  dynasty,*  which  prescribe  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State  to  be  based  upon  the  government  of  the  family. 

The  supreme  direction  of  the  Empire  is  vested  in  the  Chiin  Chi  Ch*u,  the 
Privy  Council,  or  Grand  Council.  The  administration  is  under  the  supreme 
direction  of  the  Nei-ko  or  Cabinet,  comprising  four  members,  two  of  Maochn 
and  two  of  Chinese  origin,  besides  two  assistants  from  the  Han-lin,  or  Great 
College,  who  have  to  see  that  nothing  is  done  contrary  to  the  civil  and 
religious  laws  of  the  Empire,  contained  in  the  Ta-tslng-hwei-tien  and  in  the 
sacred  books  of  Confucius.  These  members  are  denominated  *  Ta-hsio-shih,' 
or  Ministers  of  State.  Under  their  orders  are  the  Ch'i-pu,  or  seven  boards 
of  government,  each  of  which  is  presided  over  by  a  Manchu  and  a  Chinese, 
These  boards  are :— (1)  the  board  of  civil  appointments,  which  tidcea 
cognisance  of  the  conduct  and  administration  of  all  civil  officers  ;  (2)  the 
board  of  revenues,  regulating  all  financial  affairs ;  (d)  the  board  of  rites  and 
ceremonies,  which  enforces  the  laws  and  customs  to  be  observed  by  the 
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people  ;  (4)  the  military  board  ;  (5)  the  board  of  public  works  ;  (6)  the  high 
tribunal  of  criminal  jnnsdiction  ;  and  (7)  the  admiralty  board  at  Tientsin, 
established  in  1885. 

Independent  of  the  Government,  and  theoretically  above  the  central 
administration,  is  the  Tn-chVynen,  or  board  of  pnblic  censors.  It  consists 
of  from  40  to  50  members,  under  two  presidents,  the  one  of  Manchn  and 
the  other  of  Chinese  birth.  By  the  ancient  custom  of  the  Empire,  all  the 
members  of  this  board  are  privileged  to  present  any  remonstrance  to  the 
sovereign.  One  censor  must  be  present  at  the  meetings  of  each  of  the 
Government  boards. 

The  Tsungli  YamSn.  or  Foreign  OflRce,  created  by  a  decree  of  January 
19,  1861,  was  in  July,  1902,  superseded  bv  the  formation  of  a  new  Foreign 
Office  called  the  Wai-wu-pu,  with  Prince  Ching  as  President  and  four  secre- 
taries, and  with  precedence  before  all  other  boards. 


Local  Government. 

Each  of  the  18  provinces  is  ruled  by  a  Governor  or  Governor-General, 
who  is  responsible  to  the  Emperor  for  the  entire  administration,  political, 
judicial,  military,  and  fiscaL  He  is  assisted  by  a  council  and  various  other 
officials,  such  as  the  Treasurer,  the  sub- Commissioner,  and  the  Literary 
Chancellor.  Each  province  is  sub-divided  into  departments  niled  by  prefects, 
and  each  department  into  districts,  each  with  a  district  ruler.  Two  or  more 
departments  are  sometimes  united  into  a  taUf  the  ruler  of  which  is  called  a 
taulai.  Each  town  and  village  has  also  its  governing  body,  and  among  the 
various  rulers  there  is  regular  gradation  of  rank,  each  being  responsible  to  his 
immediate  superior.  Politics^  office  in  the  general  administration  of  the 
Empire  is  less  sought  after  than  the  position  of  viceroy  or  governor  in  the 
provinces,  where  the  opportunities  of  acquiring  wealth,  not  from  official 
salaries  but  from  gifts,  &c^  are  abundant. 


Area  and  Popalation. 

The  following  table  gives  a  statement  of  the  area  and  popu- 
lation of  the  whole  of  the  Chinese  Empire  according  to  the  latest 
Chinese  estimates : — 


Area 


China  Proper   . 
Dependencies : — 

Manchuria 

Mongolia 

Tibet 

Chinese  Turkestan 

Total     . 


Eng.  sq.  miles 
1,532,420 

863,610 

1,367,600 

463,200 

550,340 


I 


4,277,170 


Digitiaed 


FopoIaUon 


407,337,305 

8,600,000 
2,580,000 
6,480,000 
1,200,000 


426,047,825 

y  Google 
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According  to  official  data  referring  to  1842  the  population  of 
the  18  provinces  of  China  Proper  and  Formosa  was  413,000,000 ; 
other  estimates  gave  350,000,000.  The  figures  in  the  following 
table  are  those  issued  by  the  Chinese  Government  as  the  results 
of  a  census  taken  for  the  purpose  of  the  apportionment  of  the 
indemnity  to  the  powers  : — 


Provinces 
Chili        .         .        .         . 

Ares:  English 
square  miles 

Population 

Population  per 
square  mile 

172 

.115,800 

20,937,000 

Shantung 

55,970 

38,247,900 

688 

81,830 

12,200,456 

149 

Honan      .         .         .         . 

67,940 

35,816,800 

520 

KiangsQ 
Kpanhwei 

88,600 

13,980,285 

862 

54,810 

28,670,314 

432 

Kiangsi 

69,480 

26.532,125 

882 

Chghkiang 

36,670 

11,580,692 

816 

Fukien      .        .         .        . 

46,320 

22,876,540 

494 

Hapeh     .        .        .        . 

71,410 

35,280,685 

492 

Hunan     .        .        .        . 

88,880 

22,169,678 

266 

Shensi      .         .         .         . 

75,270 

8,450,182 

111 

Kansu 

125,450 

10,885,376 

82 

Szechwan 

218,480 

68,724,890 

814 

Kwangtung  with  Hainan  . 

99,970 

81,865,251 

819 

Kwan^i 
KweicShau 

77,200 

5,142,880 

67 

67,160 

7,650,282 

114 

Yunnan 

Totol   . 

146,680 

12,824,574 

84 
266 

1,582,420 

407,253,029 

The  Island  of  Formosa  was  ceded  to  Japan  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  Treaty  of  peace  ratified  and  exchanged  at  Chefoo  on  the  8th  of  May, 
1895.  The  formal  transfer  of  the  Island  was  effected  on  the  2nd  of  June,  1895. 

In  November,  1897,  the  Germans  seized  the  Port  of  Kiau-Chan,  on  the 
east  coast  of  Shantung,  and  in  January,  1898,  obtained  from  the  Chinese  a 
99  years'  lease  of  the  town,  harbour,  and  district.  By  agreement  with  the 
Chmese  Government,  dated  March  27,  1898,  Russia  is  in  possession  of  Port 
Arthur  and  Talienwan  and  their  adjacent  territories  and  waters,  on  lease  for 
the  term  of  25  years,  which  may  be  extended  by  agreement.  Within  the  terri- 
tories and  waters  leased  Russia  has  sole  military  and  naval  control,  and  may 
build  forts  and  barracks  as  she  desires.  To  the  north  is  a  neutral  zone 
where  Chinese  troops  shall  not  be  quartered  except  with  the  consent 
of  Russia.  The  territory  acquired  here  by  Russia  has  been  formed  into  the 
Russian  province  of  Kwang  Tunff.  In  1900,  in  consequence  of  the  "  Boxer" 
uprising,  Russia  occupied  Manchuria,  but,  according  to  the  convention  of 
April  8,  1902,  the  evacuation  of  Mukden  and  Kirin  provinces  is  proceeding 
and  will  be  completed  by  April  8,  1908.  For  such  period  as  Russia  may  hold 
Port  Arthur,  Great  Britain  is,  by  agreement  with  China,  April  2,  1898,  to  hold 
Wei-Hai-Wei,  in  the  province  of  Shantung.  For  defensive  purposes  Great 
Britain  has,  in  addition,  obtained  a  99  years'  lease  of  territoi^  on  the  main- 
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and  opposite  the  island  of  Hong  Kong.  To  compensate  for  these  advant- 
ages given  to  the  Russians,  British,  and  Germans,  the  Chinese  Government 
granted  to  the  French  in  April,  1898,  a  99  years'  lease  of  the  Bay  of  Kwang- 
Chau- Wan,  on  the  coast  of  the  Lion-Chau  peninsula,  opposite  the  Island  of 
Hainan.  In  November,  1899,  China  conceded  to  France  the  possession  of 
the  two  islands  commanding  the  entrance  of  the  bay.  This  territory  has  been 
placed  under  the  authority  of  the  Governor-General  of  French  Indo-China. 
Tientsin,  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Powers,  was  restored  to  China  in 
1902,  and  Shanghai,  which  had  been  similarly  occupied,  was  restored  in 
January,  1908. 

According  to  a  return  of  the  Imperial  Customs  authorities 
the  total  number  of  foreigners  resident  in  the  open  ports  of  China 
was  19,119  at  the  end  of  1901.  Among  them  were  5,410  British, 
4,170  Japanese,  2,292  Americans,  1,648  Russians,  1,531  Germans, 
1,139  Portuguese,  1,361  French,  353  Spaniards,  all  other 
nationalities  being  represented  by  very  few  members.  About 
one-half  of  the  total  number  of  foreigners  resided  at  Shanghai. 

Religion. 

Three  religions  are  acknowledged  by  the  Chinese  as  indigenous  and 
adopted,  viz.  Confucianism,  Buddhism,  and  Taoism. 

The  £mperor  is  considered  the  sole  high  priest  of  the  Empire,  and  can 
alone,  with  his  immediate  representatives  and  ministers,  perform  the  great 
religious  ceremonies.  No  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  is  maintained  at  the 
public  expense,  nor  any  priesthood  attached  to  the  Confucian  religion. 
The  Confucian  is  the  State  religion,  if  the  respect  paid  to  the  memory  of 
the  great  teacher  can  be  called  religion  at  all.  But  distinct  and  totally 
separate  from  the  stated  periodic  observances  of  respect  offered  to  the  memory 
of  Confucius  as  the  Holy  Man  of  old,  and  totally  unconnected  therewith, 
there  is  the  distinct  worship  of  Heaven  (t'ien),  in  which  the  Emperor, 
as  the  *  sole  high  priest,'  worshi|)s  and  sacriiices  to  *  Heaven  '  every 
year  at  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice,  at  the  Altar  of  Heaven,  in  Peking. 
With  the  exception  of  the  practice  of  ancestral  worship,  which  is  everywhere 
observed  throughout  the  Empire,  and  was  fully  commended  by  Confucius, 
Confucianism  has  little  outward  ceremonial.  The  study  and  contemplation 
and  attempted  performance  of  the  moral  precepts  of  the  ancients  constitute 
the  duties  of  a  Confucianist.  Buddhism  and  Taoism  present  a  very  gorgeous 
and  elaborate  ritual  in  China,  Taoism — originally  a  pure  philosophy — having 
abjectly  copied  Buddhist  ceremonial  on  the  arrival  of  Buddhism  1,800  years 
ago.  Large  numbers  of  the  Chinese  in  Middle  and  Southern  China  profe&s  and 
practise  all  three  religions.  The  bulk  of  the  people,  however,  are  Buddhist. 
There  are  probkbly  about  30  million  Mahometans,  chiefly  in  the  north-east 
and  south-west.  Roman  Catholicism  has  long  had  a  footing  in  China,  and 
is  estimated  to  have  about  1,500,000  adherents,  with  25  bishoprics  besides 
those  of  Manchuria,  Tibet,  Mongolia,  and  Corea.  Other  Christiaen  societies 
have  stations  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  the  number  of  Protestant  ad- 
herents  being  estimated  at  about  150,000.  Most  of  the  aboriginal  hill-tribes 
are  still  nature-worshippers,  and  ethnically  are  distinct  from  the  prevailing 
Mongoloid  population. 

Education  of  a  certain  type  is  very  general,  but  still  there  are  vast 
masses  of  adult  countrymen  in  China  who  can  neither  read  nor  write. 
There  is  a  special  literary  class  who  alone  know  the  literature  of  their  country, 
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to  the  study  of  which  they  devote  their  lives.  There  are  boarding  school 
and  day  schools  for  boys  and  young  men,  the  latter  being  held  in  the 
entrance  halls  of  temples  and  in  the  spare  chambers  of  guilds,  and  in  all  the 
important  cities  there  are  colleges  for  training  candidates  for  degrees.  Ex- 
aminations, mainly  contined  to  moral  philosophy  and  literature,  are  held  in 
the  prefectorial  cities  of  each  province  twice  in  three  years  for  the  lower 
degree  necessary  as  a  passport  to  the  public  service,  but  of  the  six  or  seven 
thousand  candidates  who  come  forward,  not  more  than  sixty  can  be  admitted 
to  the  degree  by  the  Literarjr  Chancellor.  For  the  higher  degree,  examina- 
tions are  held  in  each  provincial  capital  once  in  three  years,  and  the  successful 
candidates  are  subjected  to  a  third  and  a  fourth  examination,  those  who  finally 
emerge  being  divided  into  four  classes  to  wait  for  appointments  to  offices  of 
different  grades.  There  are,  however,  other  means  (e,g,  military  service)  by 
which  such  appointments  may  be  obtained.  In  1887,  for  the  first  time, 
mathematics  were  admitted  with  the  Chinese  classics  among  the  subjects  of 
examination,  and  schools  for  the  propagation  of  Western  science  and  litera* 
turo  are  now  on  the  increase.  The  '  Tung  Wen  Ewan,'  or  College  of  Foreign 
Knowledge,  at  Peking,  is  a  Government  institution,  where  the  English,  French, 
German,  Japanese,  and  Russian  languages,  and  mathematics,  chemistry,  physio- 
logy, &c.,  were,  for  a  time,  taught  by  European,  Japanese,  and  American  pro- 
fessors, the  Chinese  education  of  the  pupils  being  entrusted  to  Chinese 
teachers.  *In  1899  a  school  was  established  in  Peking  to  teach  the  Russian 
language  to  Chinese  youths,  who  will  act  as  interpreters,  &c.,  in  connection 
with  the  railway  in  Manchuria.  There  are,  besides,  numerous  Catholic  and 
Protestant  mission  schools  and  colleges  at  Shanghai  and  other  ports,  where 
the  English  language  and  lower  branches  of  Western  science  are  taught. 
Recent  attempts  to  reform  the  Chinese  educational  system  have  been  frus- 
trated. It  was  decreed  that  universities,  colleges,  and  schools  should  be 
established  in  the  provinces,  prefectures,  and  large  towns,  but  the  edict  was 
vague,  no  course  of  study  being  prescribed,  nor  any  financial  provision 
made.  In  some  provinces  the  success  of  Western  ideas  seemed  for  a  time 
probable,  but  the  governors  and  the  Chinese  High  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion presented  a  memorial  to  the  throne  asserting  that  the  services  of 
Western  teachers  was  not  desirable,  with  the  result  that  even  in  the  *Tung 
Wen  Kwan'  the  foreign  staff  was  dismissed.  The  Chinese  Government 
has  of  late  years  established  naval  and  military  colleges  and  torpedo  schools 
with  foreign  instructors  in  connection  with  the  different  arsenals  at  Tientsin, 
Nanking,  Shanghai,  and  Foochow,  and,  in  January,  1902,  an  Order  by  the 
Emperor  was  publi^ed  instructing  Admiral  Yeh  to  organise  the  Naval  College 
at  Chi-fu.  Ten  Chinese  newspapers  are  published  at  Shanghai,  and  the 
success  they  have  achieved  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  others  at  some  of 
the  other  treaty  ports. 

Finance. 

No  general  statement  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  China  is  made 
public,  and  such  estimates  as  have  been  formed  by  Europeans  are  founded 
on  financial  reports  of  provincial  governors  published  in  the  Peking  Gazette, 
Except  the  foreign  maritime  and  a  few  native  customs,  the  entire  revenue  is 
collected  by  provincial  agents.  The  Board  of  Revenue  at  Peking  issues 
annuallv  to  each  of  the  provincial  governors  a  statement  of  the  amount 
required  from  his  province  for  the  following  year,  and  when  to  this  amount 
is  added  the  sura  necessary  for  local  administration,  civil  and  military,  the 
revenue  to  be  provided  by  each  collector  is    ascertained.      The  amount 
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actually  levied,  however,  greatly  exceeds  this,  and  the  surplus,  which  may 
amount  to  50  or  70  per  cent,  of  the  total,  disappears  in  the  form  of  costs,  oi 
in  presents  to  official  superiors,  or  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  collectors. 
The  following  table,  taken  from  a  memorandum  by  Sir  R.  Hart,  dated 
March  25,  1901,  shows,  according  to  records  of  the  Hu-Pu,  or  Board  of 
Revenue,  the  latest  estimate  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  China : — 


Revenue 


f 


Land  tax 
Provincial  duties  . 

,,      receipts  (varioiLs) 
Grain  commutation 
Salt  gabelle  . 
Li-kin  .        .        .        . 
Native  customs 
Maritime  customs :  — 

General  cargo    . 

Foreign  opium  . 

Native  opium    . 

Total    . 


Taels 

26,500,000 

1,600,000 

1,000,000 

3,100,000 

13,500,000 

16,000,000 

2,700,000 

17,000.000 
6,000,000 
1,800,000 

88,200,000 


Expenditare 


Provincial 
Military  and  naval 
Metropolitan 
Bannermen 
Palace 
Customs  . 
Legations 
River  works 
Railways  . 
Loans 
Contingent  reserye 

Total 


Taels 

20,000,000 

35,000,000 

10,000,000 

1,380,000 

1,100,000 

3,600.000 

1,000,000 

940,000  I 

800,000  ' 

24,000,000  I 

3,300,000 

101,120,000 


To  meet  the  expenditure  on  interest  and  redemption  of  the  new  debt,  the 
Government  has  required  viceroys  and  governors  of  provinces  to  increase 
their  annual  remittances  by  18,700,000  taels  during  the  years  1902-1910. 

The  land  tax  varies  in  different  provinces  from  lOd.  or  U.  to  6».  6d.  or  more  per  acre. 
The  rate  of  incidence  is  theoretically  fixed,  but  under  other  names  additional  taxes  are 
iiDposed  on  land.  Bait  is  a  Government  monopoly,  all  producers  being  required  to  sell  to 
Government  agents,  who,  at  a  piice  which  covers  the  duty,  re-sell  to  merchants  provided 
with  'salt  warrants.'  Likin  was  a  tax  imposed  on  merchandise  in  course  of  transporta- 
tion, payable  at  appointed  barriers.  This  mode  of  raising  revenue  was  abolished  under 
the  treaty  of  September  5,  1902,  the  British  Government  agreeing  that  foreign  imports 
^OQld  pay  a  surtax  eqnivalent  to  one-and-a-half  times  the  duty  provided  for  in  the  pro- 
tocol of  1901,  and  that  an  additional  surtax  of  one-half  the  5  p<>r  cent,  duty  might  be 
levied  on  exports.  The  Chinese  Government  is  at  liberty  to  levy  taxes  on  native  uiicles 
of  consumption  at  the  place  of  consumption. 

The  collection  of  the  revenue  on  the  Chinese  foreign  trade  and  the 
administration  of  the  lights  on  the  coast  of  China  are  under  the  management 
of  the  Imperial  Customs  Department,  the  head  of  which  is  a  foreigner  (British), 
under  whom  is  a  large  staff  of  European,  American,  and  Chinese  subordinates 
the  department  being  organised  somewhat  similarly  to  the  English  Civil 
Service.     It  has  an  agency  in  London. 

The  receipts  amounted  to  7,872,257  haikwan  taels,  or  2,361,677^. 
(ex.  6*.)»  in  1864,  and  have  risen  to  22,742,104  haikwan  taels  (including 
3,947,607  taels,  opium  likin),  or  3,387,626/.  (ex.  2*.  lljrf.),  in  1897;  to 
22,503,397  haikwan  taels  (including  3,983,182  taols,  opium  likin),  or 
3,246,584Z.  (ex.  28.  10|rf.),  in  1898;  26,661,460  haikwan  taels  (including 
4,748,243  taels,  opium  likin),  or  4,013,105/.  (ex.  3«.  OJrf.),  in  1899; 
22,873,986  haikwan  taels  (including  3,961,423  taels,  opium  likin),  or 
3,550,238/.  (ex.  3s.  IJrf),  in  1900;  25,537,574  haikwan  taels  (including 
3,970,531  taels,  opium  likin),  or  8,784,100/.  in  1901. 

Debts  contracted  by  China  since  the  beginning  of  1894  aipe>stat€diin  the 
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subjoined  table.     They  are  all  secured  on  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs, 
except  the  loan  of  1899,  a  railway  loan  with  railway  security  : — 


Years 


Interest      1 1     Tears 


1,635,000 

3,000,000 

1,000,000 

15,820,000 


7  per  cent. 
6   >»     »» 


1896 
1898 
1899 
1901 


Amount 


16,000,000 

16,000,000 

2,300,000 

64,000,000 


Interest 


5  per  cent. 
^a»i     ft 
5   „     „ 
4   „     „ 


On  May  29,  1901,  China  agreed  to  pay  to  the  Powers^  an  indemnity 
amounting  to  450,000,000  taels  (64,000, 000^)  for  injuries  inflicted  by  the 
*  Boxers.'  This  indemnity  is  to  constitute  a  gold  debt  repayable  in  89 
annual  instalments,  due  on  January  1  of  each  year  up  to  1941  ;  interest  at 
4  per  cent.,  amounting  to  18,829,500  taels  (2,560,000^.)  per  annum,  will  be 
.payable  half-yearly.  The  securities  for  the  debt  are  the  Imperial  Maritime 
Customs  otherwise  unappropriated,  increased  to  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem  (to 
be  converted  into  speciHc  duties),  the  native  customs  (transit  likin  within  16 
miles  of  port)  administered  by  the  Maritime  Customs,  and  the  salt  gabelle 
otherwise  unappropriated.  The  proceeds  of  the  assigned  revenues  are 
paid  monthly  to  a  commission  in  Shanghai.  The  annual  charge  on  all  debts 
secured  on  the  Customs  now  amounts  to  about  5,770,000Z. 

Defence. 

The  army  of  China  comprises : — 

1.  The  Eight  Banners,  nominally  containing  about  300,000  men,  descen- 
dants of  the  Manchu  conquerors  and  their  allies.  The  number  maintained 
on  a  war  footing  is  from  80,000  to  100,000.  The  whole  force  is  subdivided 
into  three  groups,  consisting  respectively  of  Manchus,  Mongols,  and  Chinese, 
and  forms  a  sort  of  hereditary  profession  within  which  intermarriage  is  com- 
pulsory. About  87,000  are  stationed  in  garrisons  in  Manchuria ;  the 
Imperial  Guard  at  Peking  contains  from  4,000  to  6,000. 

2.  The  Ying  Ping,  or  National  Army,  called  also  the  Green  Flags  and 
the  Five  Camps  (five  being  the  unit  of  subdivision).  This  army  consists  of 
18  corps,  one  for  each  province,  under  the  Governor  or  Governor-GeneraL 
The  nominal  strength  is  from  540,000  to  660,000  men,  of  whom  about 
200,000  are  available  for  war,  never  more  than  one-third  being  called  out. 
The  most  important  contingent  is  the  Tientsin  Army  Corps,  nominally 
100,000  strong,  really  about  35,000,  with  modern  organisation,  drill,  and 
arms,  employed  in  garrison  duty  at  Tientsin,  and  at  Taku  and  other  forts. 
In  1902  an  effort  was  made  to  improve  this  force,  but  with  little  success. 
Payment  is  irregular,  and  Russia  claims  that  no  foreign  instructors,  except 
Russians,  may  be  employed,  the  result  being  that  the  troops  have  no 
European  Instructors. 

Besides  these  forces  there  are  mercenary  troops,  raised  in  emergencies,  and 
Mongolian  and  other  irregular  cavalry,  nominally  200,000  strong,  really 
about  20,000,  but  of  no  mUitary  value.  The  total  land  army  on  peace  foot- 
ing is  put  at  300,000  men,  and  on  war  footing  at  about  1,000,000,  but  the 
army,  as  a  whole,  has  no  unity  or  cohesion ;  there  is  no  proper  discipline, 

1  The  Powers  are  Anslria-Hungary,  Belgium,  France,  OermanT,  Great  Britain,  Italr, 
Jaiian,  the  Netherlands,  Russia,  and  the  United  States.  r^  i 
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the  drill  is  mere  physical  exercise,  the  weapons  are  long  since  obsolete,  and 
there  is  no  transport,  commissariat,  or  medical  serrice. 

The  Chinese  navy,  daring  the  war  with  Japan,  disappointed  those  who 
regarded  it  as  an  effective  fighting  force.  At  the  opening  of  hostilities,  on  Julv 
25th,  1894,  when  the  Kcwshing  transport  was  sunk,'  an  engagement  took 
place  between  the  Japanese  cruiser  Voahino  and  the  T«vFM«n,  with  other 
▼essels,  and  the  small  Chinese  cruiser  Xuang'Yi  was  driven  ashore  and 
destroyed.  In  the  battle  of  the  Yalu  (September  17th),  or  in  immediate 
consequence  of  that  action,  the  barbette  armour-clad  if tn^  Yuen,  2,850  tons, 
and  the  cruisers  Chih  Ytten,  2,800  tons,  CAoo  Yung,  1,850  tons,  Yang  Wei, 
1,850  tons,  and  Kuang  Ki,  1,080  tons,  were  sunk  or  burned.  Subsequently 
at  Wei  Hai  Wei  the  barbette  ship  Ting  Yuen  and  the  cruiser  Cking  Yuen 
were  sunk,  and  the  armour-clads,  Chen  Yuen  and  Ping  Yuen^  were  captured. 
The  Chinese  fleet  is  organized  in  district  squadrons,  which  are  severally  raised 
and  maintained  by  the  provincial  viceroys.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  the 
Chen-Hai  and  the  Kang  Chi  alone  remained  to  China  of  her  effective  Pei 
Yang  squadron.  Some  swift  vessels  have  since  been  added  to  the  fleet. 
Among  these  are  the  cruisers  J?a»  Chi  and  Hai  Tien  (4,800  tons)  launched 
in  the  Tyne  in  1897  and  1898.  They  have  6  in.  armoured  shields  and  a  5  in. 
deck,  and  they  carry  2  8  in  ,  10  4*7  in  ,  and  12  3  pr.  Armstrong  quick-firers. 
The  speed  is  24  knots.  The  small  cruisers  Hai-  Yung,  Hai  8hen,  and  Hax 
Shew,  2,950  tons,  have  been  launched  at  Stettin  (1897).  Four  destroyers, 
built  at  Elbing,  have  been  captured,  and  distributed  to  England,  France, 
Germany  and  Russia.  A  French  engineer,  M.  Dov^re,  has  reorganised  the 
arsenal  of  Fuchau,  and  a  torpedo  gun  vessel  (817  tons)  and  a  20*5  knot 
torpedo  boat  are  in  hand  there.  The  Chinese  bluejacket  is  as  good  as  any 
in  the  world  ;  hence  the  value  to  Japan  of  an  alliance  with  China,  allowing 
her  to  officer  the  Chinese  navy. 

Production  and  Industry. 

China  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country,  and  the  land  is  all  freehold, 
held  by  families  on  the  payment  of  an  annual  tax.  Lands  and  houses  arc 
registered,  and  when  a  sale  takes  place  the  purchaser,  on  informing  the  dis- 
trict ruler,  receives,  besides  the  document  given  by  the  seller,  an  official  state- 
ment of  the  transfer,  for  which  he  pays  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  of  the  pur- 
chase money.  Land,  however,  cannot  be  sold  until  all  the  near  kindred  have 
successively  refused  to  purchase.  The  holdings  are  in  general  small ;  the 
farm  animals  are  oxen  and  buffaloes ;  the  implements  used  are  primitive  ; 
irrigation  is  common.  Horticulture  is  a  favourite  pursuit,  and  fruit  trees  are 
grown  in  great  variety.  Wheat,  barley,  maize,  and  millet  and  other  cereals 
with  pease  and  beans,  are  chiefly  cultivated  in  the  north,  and  rice  in  the 
south.  Sugar,  indigo,  and  cotton  are  cultivated  in  the  south  provinces. 
Opium  has  become  a  crop  of  increasing  importance.  Tea  is  cultivated 
exclusively  in  the  west  and  south,  in  Fu-Chien,  Hfipei,  Hii-Nan, 
Ohiang-hsi,  Cheh-Chiang,  An-hui,  Kuangtung,  and  Szechuen.  The  culture 
of  silk  is  equally  important  with  that  of  tea.  The  mulberry  tree  grows  every- 
where, but  the  best  and  the  most  silk  comes  from  Kuangtung,  Szechuen, 
Cheh-Chiang  and  Kiang-su.  An  important  feature  in  the  development  of  the 
Chinese  industries  is  the  erection  of  cotton  mills  in  Shanghai,  and  of  filatures 
for  winding  silk  from  cocoons  in  Shanghai,  Canton  and  elsewhere.  In 
Shanghai  there  are  26  filatures,  with  8,500  basins,  which  can  reel  off  12,000 
picnls  of  silk  in  a  year.  Two  native  cotton  mills  were  started  in  1890  ;  in 
1901  there  were  in  CHiina  14  cotton  spinning  mills  with  about  460,000  snindles 
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taming  ont  about  60,000,000  Ibe.  annoally.  At  the  large  centres  floor  and 
rice  muls  are  beginning  to  supersede  native  methods  of  treating  wheat  and 
rice.  At  Han-yang,  near  Hankau.  are  Urge  Chinese  iron-works,  supplied 
with  ore  from  mines  at  Ta-yoh,  about  60  miles  distant.  An  im^tos 
was  given  to  the  manufacture  of  arms  and  ammunition  by  the  prohibition  of 
their  importation  in  the  treaty  of  September  7,  1901. 

All  the  18  provinces  contain  coal,  and  China  may  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  first  coal  countries  of  the  world.  The  coal  mines  at  Kai-pHng,  Northern 
Chihli,  under  foreign  supervision,  have  been  very  productive  ;  those  of  Fang- 
shan-hsien  supply  rekin  with  anthracite  fuel.  In  Shantung  the  coal-field  of 
Poshan  is  at  present  the  most  productive,  but  at  Changkiu-hsien,  Ichon-fn, 
and  I-hsien  there  are  also  promising  coal-fields.  Coal  is  found  also  in 
Kansu  In  Eastern  Shansi  there  is  a  field  of  anthracite  of  an  area  of  abont 
18,500  square  miles,  and  in  Western  Shansi  a  field  of  bituminous  coal  of 
nearly  equal  importance.  A  British  syndicate  hns  obtained  a  concession  for 
the  working  of  the  mines  in  Shansi.  In  South-Elastem  Hunan  the  coal  area 
covers  about  21,700  square  miles,  containing  both  anthracite  and  bituminous 
coal,  and  in  some  places  the  production  is  already  considerable.  In  Central 
and  Northern  Szecnwan  coal  is  abundant,  and  the  coal  traffic  is  stated  to 
be  enormous. 

Iron  ores  are  abundant  in  the  anthracite  field  of  Shansi,  where  the 
iron  industry  is  ancient,  and  iron  (found  in  conjunction  with  coal)  is  worked 
in  Manchuria.  Copper  ore  is  plentiful  in  Yunnan,  where  the  copper- 
mining  industnr  has  long  existed,  and  near  the  city  of  Mengtse  tin,  lead, 
and  silver  are  round.  In  Szechwan  a  mining  concession  has  b^n  granted  to 
an  English  company,  and  six  similar  concessions  are  said  to  have  been 
granted  to  the  French. 

Commerce. 

The  commercial  intercourse  of  China  is  mainly  with  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  British  colonies.  The  following  table 
shows  the  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  China  for  five  years  in 
haikwan  taels : — 


- 

1897 

1898 

18991 

1900,-1 

19011 

Import*  .        .       .|  202,828,025 
Exports  .        .       .,108,501,858 

209,579,834    204,748.450 
159,037,149  j  195,784,832 

211,070,422 
158,990,752 

208,802,918 
109,050,757 

1  Thesevalnos  are  the  actual  market  prices  of  the  iroods  (imports  and  exports)  in  the  ports 
of  China ;  bnt  for  the  purposes  of  comparison  it  is  the  value  of  the  imports  at  the  moment 
of  landing,  and  of  the  exports  at  the  moment  of  shipping,  that  should  be  taken.  For  tlila 
purpose  from  the  imports  there  have  to  be  deducted  the  costs  incurrBd  after  landiag, 
namely,  the  expenses  of  landing,  storing,  and  selling,  and  the  duty  paid ;  and  to  the  exports 
there  have  to  be  added  the  importer's  commission,  the  expenses  of  packing,  storing,  and 
shipping,  and  the  export  duty.  So  dealt  with,  the  value  of  the  importK  in  1900  comes 
to  185,870,551  haikwan  taels,  and  that  of  the  exports  to  170,080,221  haikwan  taels; 
and  the  value  of  the  imports  in  1901  comes  to  237,871,000  haikwan  taels,  and  that  of  the 
exports  to  187,954,894  haikwan  taels. 

During  1901  the  principal  countries  participated  in  the  trade 
of  China  as  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 
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Imports  from 

Exports  to 

ToUl  Trade 

— 

(value  in  haikwan 

(value  in  haikwan 

(value  in  haikwan 

taelB) 

taels) 

taels) 

Great  Britain 

41,223,638 

8,561.045 

49,784,583 

Hong  Kong 

120,329,884 

71,435,103 

191,764,987 

India  .... 

28,949,358 

3,148,369 

32,097,727 

United  States  of  America 

23,529,606 

16,572,988 

40,102,594 

Continent    of    Europe 

(without  Russia) 

17,046,453 

29,268,913 

46,315,366 

Japan  .... 

32,667,656 1 

16,875,725  ^ 

49,443,381 

Russia  (in  Europe  and 

Asia)        .        . 

8,360,179 

9,280,800 

12,640,979 

1  Including  Imports  from  Formosa,  etc.,  haikwan  taels  8,751,901 
Exports  to  „  „  „  676,740 

The  imports  into  China  from  Hong  Kong  come  originally  from,  and  the 
exports  from  China  to  that  colony  are  further  carried  on  to.  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  France,  America,  Australia,  India,  the  Straits,  and  other  countries. 

The  figures  given  above  include  the  statistics  of  imports  and  exports  at 
the  treaty  ports  for  the  whole  year  ;  and  also  the  like  statistics  of  tne  junk 
trade  of  Hong  Kong  and  Macao  wiih  the  south  of  China  (by  the  Kaulun  and 
Lappa  custom  houses). 

The  cliief  imports  and  exi)orts  are  as  follows  (1901) : — 


Imports 

Haikwan  taels 

Exports 

Haikwan  Uels 

Opium 

32,936,579 

Tea 

18,512,826 

Cotton  goods   . 

99,651,999 

Silk,  raw  k  manuf  d 

60,915,620 

Raw  cotton 

8,868,352 

Sugar       . 

3,014,210 

Woollen  goods 

4,727,371 

Straw  braid 

3,590,784 

Metals     . 

10,428,662 

Hides,  cow  &  buffalo 

4,522,701 

Coal 

8,352,332 

Paper 

2,666,644 

Oil,  kerosene    . 

17,293,462 

Skins,  &c. 

4,026,698 

Rice 

7,050,887 

Clothing 

1,860,601 

Sugar 
Fish,  &c  . 

13,457,195 

Raw  cotton 

4,705,606 

4,274,600 

Beans,  beancake 

8,570,719 

Of  the  tea  in  1901,  135,218  piculs  (each  133|  lbs.)  went  to  Great  Britain, 
593,734  piculs  to  Russia,  183,578  piculs  to  the  United  States,  100,146  piculs 
to  Hong  Kong,  12,611  piculs  to  Australia,  out  of  a  total  of  1,157,993  piculs. 
The  total  export  of  tea  nas  been  as  follows  to  foreign  countries  in  piculs : — 
1885,  2,128,751 ;  1895,  1,865,680 ;  1898,  1,538,600  ;  1899,  1,630,795  ;  1900, 
1,884,824  ;  1901,  1,157,993. 

China  has  besides  an  extensive  coasting  trade,  largely  carried  on  by 
British  and  other  foreign  as  well  as  Chinese  vessels. 

Great  Britain  has,  in  virtue  of  various  treaties  with  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, the  right  of  access  to  certain  ports  of  the  Empire.  In  addition  to 
the  34  ports  named  in  the  following  table,  the  ports  of  Changsha  in  Hunan, 
Wanhsien  in  Szechwan,  Kganking  in  Anhwei,  and  Waichau  and  Kongmun 
(Cliangmen)  in  Kwangtung  are  (under  the  treaty  of  September  5,  1902)  to  be 
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The  population,  imports  and  exports  of  the  treaty 


Names  of  Ports 

Provinces 

Population 

Imports 

Exports 
Haikwan  taels 

j 

Haikwan  taels 

Niucliwang  . 

Sh^ngking  . 
ChihU  .        . 

'            50,000 

4,293,737 

7,303,760 

Tientsin      . 

700,00p 

8,183,658      1 

2,199,806 

Chifti    .        .        .        . 

Shantung    . 

60,000 

9,604,801 

2,494,772 

Kiauchau 

'  Szechuan     . 

— 

2,527,609      1 

18,870 

Chung-king  . 

300,000 

— 

— 

Icbang. 

Hupeh 

•  40,000 

—              ' 

- 

Shasi     .... 

,, 

80,000 

— 

— 

Yochau 

Hunan 

20,000 

— 

— 

Hankaa 

Hupeh 

850,000 

2,141,491 

8,464,194 

Kinkiang      . 

Kiangsi 

62,000 

19,920      ; 

— 

Wuhu   .... 

Anhwei 

102,116 

90,254 

15,416 

Chinkiang    . 

Kiangsu 

140,000 

1,836,985 

1,437,084 

Nanking 

u 

1           225,000 

10,000 

468 

1  Shanghai      . 

620,000 

158,943,521 

80,966,286 

Bachau. 

1  Chihkiang  . 

500,000 

2,362 

— 

Hangchau 

700,000 

— 

— 

1  Ningpo.       .        .        . 

^ 

255,000 

2,476,026 

8,256 

;  Wdnchau      .        .        . 

1        »j     •        • 

80,000 

14,352 

— 

1  Santnao 

1  Pukien 

8,000 

— 

— 

Fachan. 

,.     .        . 

650,000 

5,627,251 

3,881.107 

Amoy    .       .       .       . 

1 

1       >>     •        • 

96,000 

11,129,448 

1,886.289 

Swatan. 

!  Ewangtung. 

88,000 

13,621,300 

9,413,816 

Oanton. 

i» 

860,000 

16,492,112 

21,868,212 

Waohan 

Kwangsi 

52,000 

5.641,017 

1,806,085 

Samshui 

Kwangtung 

5,000 

1,552,476 

»»,S62 

j  KongmonandKamchn 

k         „     .        . 

— 

2,095,132 

217,726 

— 

18,956,231 

22,019,708 

,  Lappa  .       .       .       . 

'        >i     • 

— 

3,625,890 

6,246,617 

1  Kiongchaa  . 

85,000 

2,295.891 

2,107,606 

1  Pakhoi .... 

If 

20,000 

2,098,686 

2,108,908 

;  Longohan 

Kwangsi 

20,000 

156,966 

7,629 

1  Mengtss       .       . 

Yunnan 

12,000 

8,748,889 

8,066,034 

1  Sxeniao. 

• 

14,000 

209,881 

86,268 

,  Tatung. 

Tibet  .       . 

^ 

~~ 

— 

The  value  of  the  total  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  China, 
and  of  the  exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  from 
the  United  Kingdom  to  China  (including  Hong  Kong  and  Macao),  in  each 
of  the  last  five  years,  were,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns : — 


—                               1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

Imports  into  Great  Britain 
Bxiwrts  of  British  produce 

£ 

8,806,220 
7,117,896 

£ 
3,400,625 
7.264,886 

£ 
3,958,902 
9,729,702 

£ 
8,429,314 
8,339,498 

£ 
2,728,212 
9,886,867 

From  China,  exclusive  of  Hong  Kong  and  Macao,  the  imports  into  the 
United  Kingdom  amounted  in  1900,  to  2,369,821/.  ;  in  1901,  to  2,116,119Z.  ; 
to  China,  exclusive  of  these  ports,  the  exports  of  British  produce  amounted 
in  1900  to  5,574, 147Z.  ;  in  1901,  to  6,773,599/. 

In  1890  and  in  the  last  five  years  the  quantities  and  value  of  the  imports 
of  tea  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  China,  including  Hong  Kong  and 
Macao,  were : — 
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i      Year 


1890 
I8»7 


Qaantlties 


Valae 


2,813,060 
987,314 
943,619 


Year 

Quantities 

Value 

1899 
1900 
1901 

lbs. 
84,814,281 
21,315,688 
20,419,806 

£ 
1,044,711 
688,482 
504,651 

Other  important  articles  of  import  into,  and  of  export  from.  Great  Britain 
from  and  to  China  in  1901  were  : — 


Imports 

667,550 
136,588 
379,106 
211,652 
159,444 
64,360 

'                 Exports 

1          ^ 

Raw  silk  .        , 

Hemp 

Skins,  furs  &  manuf. 

Straw  plaiting  .        .  1 

Bristles     .        .        .1 

Hair 

Cottons     . 

Iron,  wrought,  &c. 

Woollens  . 

Machinery 

Coal . 

Cotton  yam 

6,024,626 
,     606,595 

615,450 
:     171.891 

135.127     , 
1     249,401 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

During  the  year  1901,  64,844  vessels,  of  48,416,668  tons  (53,259  being 
steamers  of  47,255,047  tons),  entered  and  cleared  Chinese  ports.  Of  these 
25,012,  of  26,151,832  tons,  were  British  ;  22,615,  of  6,484,824  tons,  Chinese; 
6,641  of  7,542,829  tons,  German  ;  6,115  of  5,518,376  tons,  Japanese  ;  1,241 
of  898,063  tons.  American  ;  1,208,  of  788,041  tons,  French.  Of  vessels 
engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  only,  the  entranees  during  the  year  numbered 
7,757  of  6,388,879  tons,  and  the  clearances  7,500  of  6,516,149  tons.  The 
nationality  of  the  vessels  was  mainly  as  follows : — 


Entrances. 

Clearances. 

Nationality. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

British 

3,006 

8,293,239 

3,109 

3,472,314 

Japanese    . 

1,011 

1,038,520 

997 

1,024,648 

German 

643 

940,550 

672 

959,086 

!  French 

488 

307,830 

490 

807,700 

Chinese     . 

1,955 

236,987 

1,579 

228,239 

Internal  Gommnnications. 

China  is  traversed  in  all  directions  by  numerous  roads,  and,  though  few 
are  paved  or  metalled,  and  all  are  badly  kept,  a  vast  internal  trade  is  carried 
on  partly  over  them,  but  chiefly  bv  means  of  numerous  canals  and  navigable 
rivers.  In  February,  1898,  the  Chinese  Government  agreed  that  all  internal 
waterways  should  be  open  both  to  foreign  and  native  steamers,  and  in  Sept- 
ember, 1902,  it  agreed  that  steamship  owners  might  erect,  at  their  own 
expense,  anpliances  for  hauling  through  the  rapids  of  the  Yangtsze  between 
Ichang  ana  Chungking. 

In  the  north  of  China  a  considerable  extent  of  railway  (mostly  in  British 
hands)  has  been  constructed  and  is  open  for  traffic.  From  Peking  to  Tientsin, 
a  distance  of  80  miles,  the  line  is  open,  and  thence  to  Tang-ku  on  the  coast,  a 
distance  of  27  miles.  From  Tang-ku  it  runs  through  the  coal  district  to 
Shan-hai-kuan    147  miles,  and  thence  along  the  coast,  113  miles,  to  Kin- 
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Ghou  at  tbe  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Liao-Tung.  A.s  the  railway  approaches 
Kin-Choo,  two  lines  branch  off,  one  of  7  miles  from  Eao  Chiao  to  Tien  Chiao 
Chang  on  the  coast ;  the  other  runs  BO  miles  inland  from  Nu  Err  Ho  to  the 
Nan  Pao  coal  mines.  The  total  length  of  line  open  from  Peking  to  Kin-Chon, 
including  the  two  branches,  is  404  miles.  The  line  is  continued  round  the 
head  of  the  Liao  Tung  Gulf  to  Niuchuang,  and  connected  with  the  railway 
from  Port  Arthur  to  Kharvin.  Another  prolongation  of  the  British  line  ex- 
tends from  Kin-Chou  to  Hsin  Min  Tun,  106  miles  to  the  north-east,  and 
about  40  miles  west  of  Mukden.  The  Russian  railway  through  Northern 
Manchuria  to  Vladivostok  with  a  length  of  950  miles  has  been  completed, 
and  the  branch  through  Southern  Manchuria  from  Kharvin  to  Port  Arthur, 
615  miles,  is  working.  The  central  point  of  the  Manchurian  railway  system 
is  at  Kharvin  (on  the  Sungari  river),  a  new  town  which  is  rapidly  extending. 
The  distance  from  this  place  to  the  Western  frontier  (606  mues)  will  be 
shortened  by  a  tunnel,  and  that  to  Port  Arthur  by  three  tunnels,  which  are 
in  progress.  The  railway  connects  the  Russian  frontier  garrison  cities 
with  afi  the  important  towns  of  Manchuria.  Towards  the  souUi-west, 
Peking  is  connected  with  Pao-ting-fu,  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Chihli,  by  a  line  88  miles  in  length,  from  which,  at  Liu  Li  Ho,  a  branch 
runs  to  the  Chou  Kow  Tien  coal  fields,  ten  miles  distant.  The  Pao-Ting- 
Fuline,  constructed  with  British  capital,  was,  in  January,  1900,  transferred 
to  a  Belgian  syndicate,  and  is  beine  extended  to  Hankau  on  the  Yangts2se 
river.  The  works  have  been  completed  southwards  to  Shun-te  (241  miles 
from  Peking),  and  northwards  from  Hankau  for  190  miles.  On  this  section 
(the  i.u-han  Railway)  trains  are  running  between  Hankau  and  Hsin-yang, 
137  miles  distant,  in  Honan.  The  German  system  in  Shantung  is  being 
pushed  forward  The  line  from  Tsing-Tau  on  the  coast  near  Kiau-Chan  was 
open  in  May,  1902,  as  far  as  Weihsien,  and  was  expected  to  be  open  to 
Tsing-Chau  (150  miles  from  Tsing-Tau)  before  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
system  will  be  triangular,  running  from  Tsinan  to  Yenchau,  and  thence 
north-eastwards  back  to  Kiau-Chau.  In  Hunan  a  railway  is  being  con- 
structed  by  American,  English  and  German  engineers  from  the  coal  r^on 
near  Pinghsiang  to  Yoohau  on  the  Yangtze  river,  and  this  line  will  connect 
with  the  projected  American  line  from  Hankau  to  Canton.  Concessions 
for  British  railways  from  Shanghai  to  Suchau,  Chin-Kiang,  and  Nanking, 
and  to  Hangchau  and  Ningpo,  were  granted  in  1897,  but  the  lines  are  not 
yet  begjun.  The  Shanghai- Wusung  railway  of  12  miles  has  been  open  for 
traffic  since  August,  1898.  Other  lines  (British)  are  to  connect.  Chengtu  in 
the  province  of  Szechwan  with  Wuchau  and  with  Canton.  Concessions  have 
been  granted  for  French  lines  from  Lao-Kai  to  Yunnan-fu,  from  Lang-son  to 
Long-chau,  and  from  Nau-ning-fu  to  Pakhoi. 

'Hie  imperial  Chinese  telegraphs  are  bein^  rapidly  extended  all  over  the 
Empire.  There  is  a  line  between  Peking  and  Tientsin,  one  which  connects 
the  capital  with  the  principal  places  in  Manchuria  up  to  the  Russian  frontier 
on  the  Amur  and  the  Ussuri;  while  Newchwang,  Chifu,  Shuighai, 
Yangchow,  Suchau,  all  the  seven  treaty  ports  on  the  Yangtze,  Canton, 
Wuchau,  Lungchau,  and  all  the  principal  cities  in  the  Empire  are  now 
connected  with  each  other  and  with  the  capital.  The  line  from  Canton, 
westerly  has  penetrated  to  Yunnan-fn,  the  capital  of  Yunnan  province,  and 
beyond  it  to  Mauwyne,  near  the  borders  of  Burmah.  Shanghai  is  also  in 
communication  with  Fuchau,  Amoy,  Kashing,  Shaoshing,  Ningpo, &c.  Lines 
have  been  constructed  between  Fuchau  and  Canton,  and  between  Taku,  Port 
Arthur,  and  Soul,  the  capital  of  Korea;  and  the  line  along  the  Yangtze 
Valley  has  been  extended   to  Chungking  in  Szechwan  province.     Wen-chaa 
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is  being  put  in  commanication  with  the  main  line  at  Lanchi.  The  telegraph 
lines  have  a  length  of  nearly  14,000  miles,  with  250  telegraph  offices.  There 
is  direct  overland  communication  between  Peking  and  Europe. 

The  postal  work  of  the  Empire  is  carried  on,  under  the  Minister  of  War, 
by  means  of  post-carts  and  runners.  In  the  eighteen  provinces  are  8,000 
offices  for  post-carts,  and  scattered  over  the  whole  of  the  Chinese  territories 
are  2,040  offices  for  runners.  There  are  also  numerous  private  postal  couriers, 
and  during  the  winter  a  service  between  the  office  of  tne  Foreign  Customs  at 
Peking  and  the  outports.  The  Chinese  Imperial  Post  Office  was  opened  on 
February  2,  1897,  the  management  being  confided  to  the  Inspector  Genera] 
of  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Monet. 
The  sole  official  coinage  and  the  monetary  unit  of  China  is  the  copper  cash, 
of  which  about  1,600 — 1,700  =  1  haikwan  tael,  and  about  22  =  1  penny.  The 
copper  cash,  however  has  risen  in  value  ;  the  copper  money  purchasable  for 
a  tael  of  silver  cost  the  Government  for  metal  alone  l'd54  tael  in  1898,  and 
this  appreciation  of  copper  has  not  only  restricted  coinage,  but  has  led  to  the 
melting  down  of  copper  coin.  The  silver  sycee  is  the  usual  medium  of  ex- 
change. Large  payments  are  made  by  weight  of  silver  bullion,  the  standard 
being  the  Liang  or  tael,  which  varies  at  d&erent  places.  The  haikwan  (or 
customs)  tael,  being  one  tael  weight  of  pure  silver,  was  equal  in  October, 
1898,  to  2s,  10|(f.,  or  6 '93  haikwau  taels  to  a  pound  sterling. 

The  dollar  (of  the  same  value  as  the  Mexican  dollar)  is  in  common  use  in 
Kwangtung.  The  coinage  of  the  mint  at  Canton  in  1901  comprised  456,000 
silver  dollars,  38,500,000  silver  25-cent.  pieces,  and  29,000,000  copper  cent, 
pieces.     The  output  of  coin  varies  little  from  year  to  year. 

In  the  treaty  of  September  5,  1902,  China  agreed  with  Great  Britain  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  provide  a  uniform  national  coinage  which  should 
be  legal  tender  for  all  purposes  throughout  the  Empire. 

Weight. 
10  Sze      .        .   =  1  Hu, 
10  ffu  .   =  1  ffao. 

To  ffao     .        .   =1  Li  (nominal  cash). 
10  Xi       .        .   =  1  ^ttTi  (Candaren). 
10  Fun     .        .   =  1  Tsien  (Mace). 

10  Tsien  .         .   =  1  Liang  (Tael)  =  1 J  oz.  avoirdupois  by  treaty. 
16  Liang  .        .   =  1  Kin  (Catty)  =  1 J  lbs.  „  „ 

100  Kin     .        .  =1  Tan  (Picul)  =  133i  lbs. 

Capacity. 
10  JTo       .        .   =  1  Sheng, 

10  Sfieng  .        .   =  1  Tou  (holding  from  6i  to  10  Kin  of  rice  and  mea- 
suring from  1  *1 3  to  1  '63  gallon).    Commodities, 
even  liquids,  such  as  oil,  spirits,  &c.,  are  com- 
monly bought  and  sold  by  weight, 
Lbnqth. 
10  Fun     ,        .   =  1  Tsun  (inch). 

10  Tmn  .        .   =  1  Chih  (foot)  =  14*1  English  inches  by  treaty. 
10  Chih    .        .   =  1  Chang  =  2  fathoms. 
1  Li  ,    -  approximately  S  cables. 

In  the  tariff  settled  by  trealnr  between  Great  Britain  and  China,  the  Chih 
of  14^  English  inches  has  been  adopted  as  the  legal  standard.  The 
standards  of  weight  and  length  vary  all  over  the  Empire,  tl^e  Chih,  for 
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example,  ranging  from  9  to  16  English  inches,  and  the  Chang  (  =  10  Chik) 
in  proportion  ;  but  at  the  treaty  ports  the  use  of  the  foreign  treaty  standard 
of  Chih  and  Chang  is  becoming  common. 

Diplomatic  Eepresentatives. 

1.  Of  China  in  Great  Britain. 
Envoy  and  Minister. — Chang  Ta-jen. 

Councillor  of  X«gFa^«m.— Sir  Halliday  Macartney,  K.C.M.G. 
Chinese  Secretary, — Chen  Mou  Ding. 
Secretary- Interpreter, — Yuan  Chen. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  China. 

Envoy  and  Minister, — Sir  E.  M.  Satow,  K.C.M.G.  Appointed  October 
26,  1900. 

Secretary, —Vi,  B.  Townley. 

Military  Attaehd.—Ua.}OT  C.  M.  Ducat. 

Chinese  Secretary. — H.  Cockbum,  C.B. 

Commercial  Attache. — J.  W.  Jamieson. 

There  are  British  Consular  representatives  at  Peking,  Amoy,  Canton 
(C.G.),  Chefoo,  Chinkiang,  Chung-king,  Foo-chau,  Hangchau,  Uankau 
(C.G.),  Ichang,  Kiukiang,  Kiungchau,  Newchwang,  Nanking,  Ningpo, 
Pagoda  Island  (V.C.),  Pakhoi,  Samshui,  Shanghai,  (C.G.),  Shashi,  Suchau, 
Ssumao,  Swatau,  Teng-Yueh,  Tientsin  (C.G.),  WSnchau,  Wuchau,  Wuhu, 
Yochau. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Seference  concerning  China. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Correspondence  respecting  the  aflkirs  of  China  (1  and  2, 1899,  and  1, 1900),— Corre«pon- 
donce  respecting  the  Disturbances  in  China  (8, 1900,  and  1, 1901).  London,  1809-1901.— 
Correspondence  respecting  China,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  1902.    London. 

Customs  Gazette,  Shanghai ;  published  quarterly .  Returns  of  Trade  at  the  Treaty  Ports 
in  China.  Part  I,  Abstracts  of  Trade  and  Custoibs  Revenue  Statistica.  Part  H.  Statistics 
of  each  Port  Shanghai,  published  yearly.  Imperial  Maritime  Cnstoms  Publications  :— 
I.  Statistical  Series,  Custons  Gazette  (quarterly),  Returnn  of  Tmde  Part  I.  Abstracts  ; 
Part  II. SUtistics  of  each  Port;  II.  Special  Series,  Medical,  tc;  IIL  MiscelUneoas 
Series,  Lightliouses.    Shanghai.  * 

Report  on  the  Trade  of  (Antral  and  Southern  China.  Foreign  Office  Reports.  Misoel* 
laneous  Series.    No.  458.    London,  1898. 

Decennial  Reports,  1882  to  1891.    Shanghai,  1898. 

Monthly  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance  of  the  United  States  for  March,  1809 
[Contains  a  paper  on  Commercial  China.]    Washington. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.  Annual  and  Miscellaneous  Series.  London.  [For  Chinese 
In^rial  Finance  see  Consul  Jamieson's  Report,  MLscellaneous  Series,  No.  415.    London, 

Report  by  Mr.  Arthur  Nicolson,  British  Secretary  of  Legation,  on  the  Opium  Trade  in 
Clilna,  dated  Peking,  February  25, 1878,  in  '  ReporU  by  H.M.'s  Secretaries  of  Embassy  and 
Legation.'    Part  III.    1878.    8.    London,  1878. 

Report  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Fulfbrd  on  a  Journey  in  Manchuria,  China.    No.  2.    London,  1887 . 

Report  by  Mr.  Bourne  of  a  Journey  in  South- Western  China.    London,  1888. 

Treaties  between  Great  Britain  and  China,  by  Sir  E.  Hertalet.    2  vols.    London.    1896. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions.    Imp.    4.    London. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

AlUn  (R. ),  The  Siege  of  the  Peking  Legations.    London,  1901. 
BoXi  (J.  DA  Things  Chinese.    Srdedit    8.    London.    1900. 
Batrd  (M.  B.),  Les  Chinois  chez  eux.    Paris,  1899. 

Ba«Mati(Dr.  A.),  DieVdlkordesdstiichen  Asiens.    6  vols.    8.    Jena,  18M-71 
BeauU4u  (P.  Leroy),  La  Renovation  de  TAsie  (Sib^rie,  Chine,  Japon).    Paris,  1900.— 
The  Awakening  of  the  Eant  (Eng.  Trans.).    London,  1900. 

Bere§/ord  (Lord  C),  The  Break-Up  of  China.  London,  1899.       ^  ^ 
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Bigkam  (C),  A  Tear  in  Ghinn,  1899>1900.    London,  1901. 

Bireh(J.  G.),  Travels  in  North  and  Central  China.    London,  1902. 

Bi$kop  (Mrs.  Isabella),  The  Yangtze  Valley  and  Beyond.  London,  1899.— Pictures 
from  China.    London,  1900. 

Boulg«r(D.  C),  BUitory  of  China.  2nd  edit.  2  vols.  London,  1808.— A  Short  History 
of  China.    New  ed. .  London,  1900. 

Bow4r  (H.),  Diary  of  a  Jonmey  across  Tibet.    8.    London,  1894. 

Brandt  (M.  von),  Aus  dem  Lande  des  Zopfes.  Leipzic,  1894.  Ostasiatisohe  Fragen 
Leipzic,  1897.— Dreionddreissig  Jahre  in  Ost.  Aaien.    Leipzig,  1901. 

Corli  (Mario),  II  Ce-Kiang,  Studio  geographioo-economioo.    Boma,  1899. 

China  Review.    Hong  Kong.    China  Recorder.    Shanghai. 
Ching  (Wen),  The  Chinese  Crisis  fh)m  Within.    London,  1901. 

Chureh  (P.  W.),  Chinese  Turkestan  with  Caravan  and  Rifle.    London,  1901. 

Colquhoun  (A  R.),  Across  Chryse :  (h>m  (Tanton  to  Mandalay.  2  vols.  London,  188S.— 
China  in  Transformation.  London,  1898.— The  '  Overland '  to  China.  London,  1900.— 
The  Problem  in  China  and  British  Policy.    London,  1900. 

CordUr  (H.),  Lea  Origines  des  deux  dtablissements  fran<^i8,  Cnutnighai  et  Ningpo.  Paris, 
1896.— Histoire  des  Relations  de  la  Chine  avec  les  Puissances  Occideotales  (1860-1900). 
2  vols.    Paris,  1901-02. 

Comabjf  (       ),  China  under  Searchlight.    Ix>ndon,  1901. 

CiirA>n(G.N.),  Problems  of  the  Far  Bast.    New.  ed.    8.    London.    1896. 

Iku  (Sarat  Chandra),  Journey  to  Lhasa  and  Central  Tibet.    London,  1902. 

David  (Ahhi  A),  Journal  de  mon  troisieme  voyage  d'exploration  dans  I'empire  chinois. 
2  vols.    18.    Paris,  1876. 

I>ea$9  (H.  H.  P.),  In  Tibet  and  Chinese  Turkestan.    London,  1901. 

Dsekampt  (O.),  Surles  Routes  d'Asie.    Paris,  1894. 

DougUu(R.  K.),  Confucianism  and  Taouism.  London,  1898.— Society  in  China.  8. 
London,  1894.— Li  Hung  Chang.  London,  1895.— China.  In  '  Story  of  the  Nations '  Series. 
2nded.    London,  1900. 

Drake  (8.  B.),  Among  the  Dark-haired  Race  in  the  Flowery  Land.    London,  1897. 

I>«6o<«(M.)et  Ouy(C.),  Album  G6ographlque.    Tome  if.    Paris,  1897. 

JEtft<iw( J.),  Religion  in  China.    8rd  edit.    8.    London,  1880. 

Edwards  (N.  P.),  The  Stoiy  of  China.    London,  1900. 

Skiers  (9.  E.X  Im  Oaten  Asiens.    8rd  edit.    BerUn,  1896. 

European  Settlements  in  the  Far  East.    London,  1900. 

Favier  (Alph.),  Peking,  Histoire  et  Description.    Peking,  1897. 

am  (Captain),  The  River  of  Golden  Sand.    2  vols.    London.  1880. 

OUi»omr(J  ),  Among  the  Mongols.  London,  1888.  More  about  the  Mongols.  London, 1898. 

Oord&n  (General),  Events  in  theTaeplng  Rebellion.    London,  1884. 

Oorst  (H.  B.),  China.    London,  18»9. 

Graham  (J.  A.),  on  the  Threshold  of  Three  Cloud  Lands.    London,  1897. 

Grant  (Sir  J.  Hope),  Life  of.    2  vols.    Edinburgh,  1894. 

Chraf  (Yen.  John  Henry),  China :  a  History  of  the  Laws,  Manners,  and  Customs  of  the 
People.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1878. 

Oundrif  (R.  S.),  China  and  her  Neighbours.  8.  London,  1896.  China  Pastand  Praaent 
London.  1895. 

Hake  (A.  Q.\  The  Story  of  Chinese  Gordon.  London,  1884.  Ck>rdon  in  China  and  the 
Soudan.    London,  1896. 

Hart  (Sir  R.),  These  fW>m  the  Land  of  Sinim.    London,  1901. 

Hedin  (Sven).  Through  Asia.    2  vols.    London,  1898. 

Holeombe  (C),  The  (Jhinese  Problem.    New  York,  1900. 

Hosie  (A.),  Thiee  Tears  in  Western  China.  New  ed.  London,  1897.— Manchuria :  its 
People,  Resources,  and  Recent  History.    London,  1901. 

Hue  (L'Abbd  B.  R),  L'empire  chinois.  2  vols.  8.  4th  ed.  Paris,  1862.— Travels  in 
Tartarv,  Thibet,  and  C^ina,  1884-86.    Translated  flrom  the  French.    2  vols.  London,  1898. 

Ireland(jL.)j  China  and  the  Powers.    Boston,  Mass.,  1900. 

Jawies  (H.  B.  M.),  The  Long  Wtiite  Mountain,  or  a  Journey  in  Manchuria.  London,  1 888. 

Johnston  (J.),  China  and  its  Future.    London,  1899. 

Keane  (Prof.  A.  H.),  Asia.    Vol.  I.    New  ed.    London.    1896. 

Krause  (A),  Ciiina  in  Decay.  3rd  ed.  London,  1900.— The  Story  of  the  Chinese  Crisis. 
London,  1900.— The  Far  Bast :  Its  History  and  its  Question.    London,  1901. 

Landor  (A.  H.  S.),  In  the  Forbidden  Land.  [Tibet.]  London,  1809.— China  and  the 
Allies.    2  vols.    London,  1901. 

2>iii«-Poote(S.),  Life  of  Sir  Harry  Parkes,  K.C.B.    2  vols.    8.    London.    1894. 

LansdeU  (H.),  (Jhinese  Central  AsU  :  a  Ride  to  Little  Tibet.    2  vols.    London,  1898. 

Lanwy  (G.),  Aux  Pays  Jaunes.    Paris,  1901. 

LavolUe  (C. ),  France  et  Chine.    Paris,  1900. 

Legge  (J.),  Cliinese  Classics,  with  Translations,  Prolegomena,  Ac.  New  ed.  7  vols. 
Oxford,  1893. 

Lerog  (H.),  Bu  Chine,  Sehely.    Paris,  1900. 
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HUh  (A.),  Through  the  Tangtse  Gorges^  or  Trade  and  Travel  in  Weatem  China.  Srd  ed 
London,  1898.— Mount  Omi  and  Beyond.    London,  1901. 

LiUU  (Mrs.  A.).  Intimate  China.  London,  1899.— The  Land  of  the  Blue  Gown.  2nd 
od.    London,  1902.— Out  in  China.    London,  1902. 

Look  (Hy.  Brougham),  A  Personal  Narrative  of  Occurrences  during  Lord  Elgin's  Second 
Embassy  to  China  m  1800.    Srd  ed.    London,  1900. 

JfotfOowanrj.),  Pictures  of  Southern  China.  London,  1897.  Historyof  China.  TiOndon,  1897. 

MticMahon  (A.  R.),  Far  Cathay  and  Farther  India.    8.    London.    1893. 

Madrolle  (C.),  Les  Peuples  et  les  Langues  do  la  Chine  Meridionale.  Paris  1898.— 
Hainan.    Paris,  1900. 

Mahan  (A..  T.),  The  Problem  of  Asia.    London,  1900. 

Martin  (W.  A.  P.),  A  Cycle  of  Cathay.  Edinburgh.  1896.— The  Siege  in  Pekin. 
Edinburgh,  1900.— The  Lore  of  Cathay.    Edinburgh,  1901. 

tfartton  (Annie  W.),  The  Great  Closed  Land  (Tibet).    8.    London.    1894. 

Matignon  (J.  J.),  Superstition,  Crime,  et  Mis^re  en  Chine.    Paris,  1900. 

Metnif  (W.),  Chinese  Miscellany.    2  vols.    Shanghai,  189&-97. 

Michie  (A.),  The  Englishman  in  China  (Sir  R.  AlcockX    2  vols.    Edinburgh,  1900. 

Mission  Lyonnaise  d'Exploration  en  Chine,  1895-97.    Lyon,  1898. 
MouU  (A  E.X  New  China  and  Old.    London,  1902. 

Mounier  (M. ).  Le  Drame  Chinois.     Paris,  1900. 

Navarra  (BA  China  und  die  Chinesen.     2  vols.    Bremen,  1901. 

NiehoU  (F.  H.),  Through  Hidden  Shensi.    TK>ndon,  1902. 

Norman  (H.),  Peoples  and  Politics  of  the  Far  Bast.    London,  1895. 

ObruUehew  (Y.  A.),  Aus  China:  Reiseerlebnisse.  2  vols.  8.  1806.— Report  of 
Journeys,  1892-94,  in  Central  Mongolia,  Ac.  (in  Russian).  St.  Petersburg,  1901.— The 
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COLOMBIA. 

(La  Republtca  de  Colombia.) 
Constitution  and  Oovemment. 

Thb  Republic  of  Colombia  gained  its  independence  of  Spain  in  1819,  and 
was  officially  constituted  December  27,  1819.  This  vast  Republic  split  up  into 
Venezuela,  Ecuador,  and  the  Republic  of  New  Granada,  February  29,  1882. 
The  Constitution  of  April  1,  1858,  changed  the  Republic  into  a  confederation 
of  eight  States,  under  the  name  of  Confederation  Granadina.  On  September 
20,  1861,  the  convention  of  Bogotd  brought  out  the  confederation  under  the 
new  name  of  United  States  of  New  Granada,  with  nine  States.  On  May  8, 
1863,  an  improved  Constitution  was  formed,  and  the  States  reverted  to  the  old 
name  Colombia — United  States  of  Colombia.  The  revolution  of  1885  brought 
about  another  change,  and  the  National  Council  of  Bogotd,  composed  of  three 
delegates  from  each  State,  promulgated  the  Constitution  of  August  4,  1886. 
The  sovereignty  of  the  nine  States  was  abolished,  and  they  became  simple 
departments,  \vith  governors  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
though  they  have  retained  some  of  their  old  rights,  such  as  the  manage- 
ment of  their  own  finances. 

The  legislative  power  rests  with  a  Congress  of  two  Houses,  called  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Senate,  numbering  27 
members,  is  composed  of  representatives  of  the  nine  departments,  each 
deputing  three  senators ;  the  House  of  Representatives,  numbering  66 
(subject  to  change)  members,  is  elected  for  four  years  by  universal  sufSage, 
each  department  forming  a  constituency  and  returning  one  member  for  50,000 
inhabitants. 

The  President  is  chosen  by  electoral  colleges,  holds  office  for  six  years,  and 
exercises  his  executive  functions  through  six  ministers,  or  secretaries,'  respon- 
sible to  Congress.  Congress  elects,  for  a  term  of  two  years,  a  substitute,  who, 
failing  the  president  and  vice-president  during  a  presidential  term,  fills  the 
vacancy. 

President  of  the  Republic. — J.  M.  Marroquin  ;  in  charge  of  the  executive 
power  since  July  81,  1900.  ^ 

The  ministries  are  those  of  the  Interior,  Foreign  Affairs,  Finance,  War, 
Public  Instruction,  and  the  Treasury. 

The  insurrection  which  began  in  October,  1899,  was  ended  on  November 
22,  1902,  the  fleet  and  war  stores  of  the  insurgents  being  restored  to  the 
Government 
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Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  the  Republic  is  variously  estimated  at  from  455,000  to 
505,000  square  miles.  According  to  a  census  taken  in  1870,  the  population 
at  that  date  was  2,951  323,  and  an  official  estimate  of  1881  gives  it  as  follows  :— 


Departments 

English 
square  miles 

Population 
1881 

Density 

per  square 

mile 

CapiUl 

Popnlation 
1886 

Antioquia.     . 

22,316 

470,000 

21 

Medellin  . 

40,000 

Bolivar     .     . 

21,345 

280,000 

13 

Cartagena 

20,000 

Boyaci     .     . 

33,361 

702,000 

21 

Tunja.     . 

8,000 

Cauca  .     .     . 

257,462 

621,000 

2-4 

Popayan  . 

10,000 

Oundinamarca 

79,810 

569,000 

7 

Bogotd     . 

120,000 

Magdalena    . 

24,440 

90,000 

3-7 

Santa  Marta 

6,000 

Panama    .     . 

31,571 

285,000 

9 

Panama   . 

30,000 

Santander     . 

16,409 

555,600 

85 

Bucaramanga  |      20,000    | 

Tolima     .     . 

18,069 

306,000 

17 

Ibagn^     . 

12,000 

Total  .     . 

504,773 

3,878,600 

7-7 

This  includes  220,000  uncivilised  Indians,  and  the  population,  80,000,  of  the 
extensive  territories  attached  to  each  State.  In  1895  the  population  was 
estimated  at  about  4,000,000,  including  uncivilised  Indians  to  tne  number  of 
about  150,000. 

The  capital,  Bogotd,  lies  9,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  chief  commercial 
towns  are  BarranquiUa  (population  40,000)  on  a  ca&on  of  the  Magdalena  and 
connected  with  the  coast  by  20  miles  of  railway ;  Cartagena  (20,000)  ; 
Medellin  (40,000),  in  an  important  mining  region  ;  Bucaramanga  (20,000)  ; 
CAcuta  (10,000),  the  last  two  being  large  coffee  centres  in  Santander. 

The  frontier  line  with  Venezuela  was  settled  by  the  award  riven  by  the 
Queen  Regent  of  Spain,  March  16, 1891.  Theboundary  line  with  Brazil  is  still 
undefined.  That  with  Peru  and  Ecuador  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of 
the  Queen  Regent  of  Spain  according  to  the  convention  of  December  16, 1894. 
Boundary  disputes  with  Costa  Rica  were  decided  by  the  President  of  the 
French  Republic  as  arbitrator,  September  11,  1900. 


Seligion  and  Instruction. 

The  religion  of  the  nation  is  Roman  Catholicism,  other  forms  of  religion 
being  permitted,  so  long  as  their  exercise  is  'not  contrary  to  Christian  morals  nor 
to  the  law.'  There  is  a  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  which  has  the  supreme 
direction  of  education  throughout  the  Republic.  Nearly  all  the  schools  for 
secondary  education,  maintained  or  assisted  by  the  nation,  are  entrosted  to 
religicms  corporations  of  the  Catholic  Church.  There  are  in  the  capital  a 
Faculty  of  letters  and  philosophy  with  three  establishments  and  1,215 
students  ;  a  Faculty  of  jurisprudence  and  political  sciences  with  93  students : 
one  of  medicine  and  natural  sciences  with  215  students,  and  one  of 
mathematics  and  en^neering  with  35  students.  For  the  working  class 
there  are  a  national  institute,  a  school  of  arts  and  trades,  and  a  similar 
school    or  workshop  directed  by  the    Salesian    Fathera^     In  1897   there 
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were  in  the  9  departments  of  the  Republic  2,026  colleges  and  primary 
schools  with  148,076  pupils  ;  their  cost  for  the  ytar  was  2,400,247/.  There 
are  no  statistics  of  private  schools.  Primary  education  is  gratuitous  but 
not  compulsory.  The  Republic  possesses  a  national  library,  museum,  and 
observatory. 

FinaiLce. 

For  the  two  years  1895-96  the  revenue  amounted  to  86,717,748  pesos  ; 
for  1897-98  to  37,461,000  pesos  ;  expenditure,  1897-98,  41,429,180  pesos. 

The  following  are  the  official  estimates  (in  paper  pesos)  of  revenue  and 
expenditure  for  the  biennial  periods  indicated  : — 


Revenue     . 
Expenditure 


1895-96  1897-98 

Pesos  '         Pesos 

26,226,800  84,361,000 

86,778,882  35,771,018 


1899.1900  1901-02 

Pesos  I         Pesos 

29,918,640  I  28,988,640 

29,918,640  I  40,427,675 


The  revenue  is  mainly  derived  from  customs  duties,  estimated  for 
1901-2  at  21,468,640  pesos.  Both  import  and  export  duties  are  levied, 
the  latter  falling  heavily  on  the  staple  products  of  the  country,  coffee, 
hides,  skins,  rubber,  gold,  silver,  and  cattle.  The  slaughtering  of  cattle 
and  the  sale  of  meat  are  government  monopolies.  The  annual  revenue 
from  the  Panama  railway  is  225,000  pesos  gold,  but  in  1880  the  amount  up  to 
March  27,  1908,  was  received  in  anticipation.  The  largest  items  of  expendi- 
ture are  war,  18,817,088  pesos  ;  justice,  4,571,892  ;  debt,  8,773,600;  finance, 
4,386,238. 

The  internal  debt  appears  to  consist  mainly  of  the  paper  currency  in 
circulation,  amounting  to  about  3,000,000  pesos. 

The  external  debt,  mostly  due  to  British  creditors,  in  1896  amounted, 
with  arrears,  to  3,514,4422.  An  agreement  for  a  settlement  was  arrived  at 
by  the  Colombian  Government  and  the  bondholders  in  January,  1897, 
new  bonds  being  issued  for  2,700,000/.  at  1)  per  cent,  interest,  increasing  by 
^percent,  every  three  years  till  the  rate  is  8  per  cent.  This  arrangement 
was  satisfactorily  carried  out  till  August  81,  1899.  In  the  middle  of  1902 
the  interest  arrears  amounted  to  155,250/.,  and  the  total  external  debt  to 
2,856,250/. 

The  total  revenues  and  expenditures  of  the  9  departments  of  the  Republic 
for  1899  and  1900  were  estimated  at  16,986,766  and  17,846,040  paper  pesos, 
respectively.  The  departmental  revenues  are  derived  largely  from  mono- 
polies, notably  in  Panama,  where  monopolies  in  tobacco,  salt,  opium,  ice, 
and  gambling  are  sold  annually  to  the  highest  bidder. 


Defence. 

The  strength  of  the  national  army  is  determined  by  Act  of  Congress  each 
session.  The  peace  footing  was  fixed  at  1,000  in  1898.  In  case  of  war  the 
Executive  can  raise  the  army  to  the  strength  which  circumstances  may  require. 
Every  able-bodied  Colombian  is  liable  to  military  service. 

There  is  one  river  gunboat  and  two  other  small  vessels. 
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Prodnetion. 

Columbia  is  rich  in  minerals,  and  gold  is  found  in  all  the  departments. 
The  average  anmial  output  of  gold  and  silver  is  about  823,000/.  in  value. 
Mining  is  carried  on  in  some  cases  with  modern  appliances,  but  more 
frequently  by  primitive  methods,  nearly  all  the  gold  mines  being  either 
alluvial  or  in  veins.  The  mines  (mostly  gold  and  silver)  are  in  Antioqnia, 
Cauca,  Bolivar,  Tolima,  Panama,  and  Magdalena.  Other  minerals,  more  or  less 
worked,  are  copper,  platinum,  lead,  mercury,  cinnabar  (14  mines),  manganese 
(7  mines),  emeralds  (82  mines).  The  emerald  mines  of  Muzo  and  Coscuez 
belong  to  the  Government,  but  are  leased  to  minine  companies  for  periods  of 
5  years.  Ko  statistics  of  their  output  are  published,  but  they  are  said  to 
yield  over  20,000/.  worth  of  stones  per  annum.  The  Pradera  iron  works  north- 
east of  Bogotd  have  acapacitv  of  30  tons  of  pig  iron  daily,  and  manufacture 
wrought  iron,  rails,  sugar  mills,  castings,  kc.  In  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  works  are  coal,  iron,  limestone,  sand,  manganese,  and  fireclay 
deposits,  which  render  the  locality  highly  favourable  for  the  development  of 
metallurgical  industries.  The  salt  mines  at  Zipaquirii,  north  of  Bogoti,  are 
a  government  monopoly  and  a  great  source  of  revenue,  supplying  nearly  the 
whole  of  Colombia  with  salt.  In  several  of  the  departments  there  are 
extensive  deposits  of  coal  and  petroleum.  The  government  has  undertaken 
the  working  of  the  coal  mines  at  San  Jorge,  which  had  been  abandoned. 
On  the  coasts  there  are  valuable  pearl  fisheries  which  the  Government 
desires  to  concede  for  a  term  of  years. 

Only  a  small  section  of  the  country  is  under  cultivation.  Much  of  the  sell 
is  fertile,  but  of  no  present  value,  from  want  of  means  of  communication  and 
transport  From  1889  to  1897  about  260,000  hectares  of  timber-bearing 
public  land  were  conceded,  for  terms  of  4  years,  in  plots  of  5,000  hectares  to 
private  persons.  Coffee  cultivation  is  extending  rapidly ;  cocoa,  tobacco,  sugar, 
vegetable  ivory,  and  dyewoods  are  produced,  besides  wheat,  maize,  plantains, 
&c  The  rubber  tree  grows  wild,  and  its  cultivation  has  begun.  In  the 
department  of  Cauca  the  Colombian  Rubber  Company  acquired,  in  1900,  a 
concession  of  land,  and  is  engaged  in  planting  ruober  trees.  Tolu  balsam 
is  cultivated,  and  copaiba  trees  are  tapped  but  are  not  cultivated.  In 
Colombia  the  number  of  cattle  is  estimated  at  3,466,000,  besides  3,487,000 
goats,  sheep,  and  swine.  There  is  a  considerable  export  trade  in  cattle. 
There  are  heavy  export  duties  on  all  the  products  of  the  country. 


Gommeree. 

The  value  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Colombia  for  the  years  named  has 
been  as  follows  (in  gold) : — 


- 

1894         1         1896 

1896                 1897                 1898 

Imports       •    . 
Exports      .     . 

Pesos       1       Pesos 
10,711,207  ,11,628,866 
16,962,019  ,16,088,406 

Pesos             Pesos             Pesos 
16,947,135  19,722,098  11,083.028 
18,697,852  18,541,084  |19,157,788 

For  1899  and  1900  the  only  trade  statistics  accessible  are  those  for  the 
port  of  Barranquilla.  In  1900  the  declared  value  of  the  imports  was 
407,973/.,  and  of  the  exports  683,800/.  The  quantities  of  the  chief  imports 
and  the  values  of  the  chief  exports  are  given  as  follows : — ^  t 
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1     1899 

1900 

£ 

£ 

6C°°i20 

270,876 

7(      90 

6 

47 

4,030 

50 

2.271 

86      «2 

99,266 

IC      33 

49,149 

4      i85 

7,835 

S      19 

59,451 

8      90 

84,092 

4      94 

58,904 

a    fls 

14,063 

Imports 


Bales 


Cottons  . 

Prints     . 

Cloth      . 

Flour 

Rtce 

Petroleaui 

Brandy  . 

Ale     .    . 

Wine  :  Barrels  and  Cases 

Wire  fencing   .    .   Rolls 

Salt Bigs 


Bags 
Cases 


1899 

1900 

24,892 

9,769 

2,739 

1,468 

8,999 

2,351 

60,949 

24,339 

18,888 

15,058 

42,812 

55,833 

14,266 

336 

13,240 

1,593 

31,297 

2,915 

26,088 

550 

42,742 

69,248 

Exports. 


CoflFee 

Copaiba  balsam 
Tolu  „ 

Dividivi  .... 
Gold  bars  and  dust 
Silver  ore  and  bars 
Precious  stones 

Hides 

Cattle 

Tobacco  .... 
Rubber     .... 


Of  the  exports  about  27  per  cent,  in  value  go  to  the  United  States ;  25 
per  cent,  to  Great  Britain ;  17  per  cent,  to  France ;  16  per  cent  to 
Germany.  At  Cartagena  in  1901  the  imports  amounted  to  the  value  of 
2,208,456  gold  pesos,  of  which  877,564  pesos  was  from  the  United  States, 
763,929  from  Great  Britain,  307,966  from  Germany,  and  131,087  from  France. 

There  is  an  important  transit  trade,  passing  through  the  two  ports  of 
Panama  and  of  Colon.  In  1900  the  weight  of  goods  transported  westwards 
by  rail  was  153,758  tons,  of  which  60,518  tonff  was  from  New  York  ; 
54,905  tons  from  Europe,  and  the  remainder  was  in  local  traffic.  The  weight 
carried  eastwards  was  203,619  tons,  of  which  118,670  tons  was  to  New 
York  ;  77,219  tons  to  Europe,  and  the  rest  was  in  local  traffic. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  value  of  the  imports  into  the  United 
Kingdom  from  Colombia,  and  of  the  exports  of  British  home  produce  to 
Colombia,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  in  each  of  the  last  five 
years : — 


- 

1897              1898      1       1899      1       1900       1        1901 

Imports  into  United  Kingdom 
Exports  of  British  Produce    . 

£         \        £        \        £                 £        i         £ 

556,560        635,488        574,021         282,906    '     504,539 

1,191,023    '    789,692        668,986        344,893         915,267 

Of  the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Colombia,  the  most  important 
articles  in  1901  were  silver  ore,  of  the  value  of  3,902Z.  (43,010Z.  in  1899)  ; 
coffee,  of  the  value  of  850,0872.  ;  caoutchouc,  10,7812.  ;  hides,  28,1462. 
At  the  head  of  the  articles  of  British  home  produce  exported  to  Colombia 
in  1901  were  manufactured  cotton  goods,  of  the  value  of  661,3812.  The 
other  principal  articles  exported  from  Great  Britain  to  Colombia  were  linen 
manufactures,  of  the  value  of  48,8832.;  woollens,  of  the  value  of  28,2312.  ; 
iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  of  the  value  of  44,0802.  ;  apparel  and 
haberdashery,  8,6872.  ;  sacks,  22,2552. 

Shipping  and  Gommunieations. 

In  1902  the  merchant  shipping  of  Colombia  consisted  of  1  steamer  of 
457  tons  and  5  sailing  vessels  of  1,118  tons.  In  1900  thei-e  entered  at  Puerto 
Columbia  (Savanilla),  the  port  of  Barranquilla,  228  vessels  of  394,584  tons 
(108  of  202,533  tons  British),  and  cleared  228  of  395,181  tons  (108  of  202,533 
tons  British).  In  1901  there  entered  at  Cartagena  197  vessels  of  338,320 
tons  (85  of  170,481  tons  British).  The  ports  of  Colombia  are  in  regular 
communication  with  those  of  European  and  American  countries  by  means  of 
10  lines  of  mail  steamers,  5  of  which  are  British  and  the  others  German, 
French,  Spanish,  Dutch,  and  Italian. 
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The  total  length  of  railways  open  in  Colombia  in  1901  was  400  miles 
belon^ng  to  9  companies  and  2  States.  There  are  besides  about  76  miles 
unfinished,  and  extensions  of  existing  lines  are  projected  to  a  length 
of  about  830  miles.  The  roads  of  Colombia  are  simple  mule  tracks, 
but  the  Government  is  employing  soldiers  to  improve  the  main  roads.  Much 
of  the  inland  traffic  is  by  river,  and  the  work  of  clearing  and  canalising  the 
lower  and  upper  Magdalena  is  being  carried  oii.  That  river  is  navigable  for 
900  milf s ;  steamers  ascend  to  La  Dorada,  592  miles  from  BarranquiUa. 
Tributaries  supply  215  miles  more  of  navigable  water,  and  on  these  rivers  42 
steamers,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  7,831  regularly  ply. 

In  the  two  years  1896-97  the  Post  Office  carried  2,794,069  letters  and 
post-cards,  1,283,818  printed  papers,  and  161,217  other  packets;  total 
4,188,599  packets. 

There  were  8,600  miles  of  telegraph  in  1898,  with  448  stations;  between 
Januaiy  1, 1896,  and  June  30,  1898,  1,888,888  telegrams  were  transmitted 
and  received,  and  9,887  cablegrams.  Receipts  for  telegrams  303,570  pesos 
paper  ;  for  cablegrams,  99,923  pesos  paper. 

Under  the  superintendence  of  M.  de  Lessepe,  a  company  was  formed  in 
1881  for  the  construction  of  a  ship  canal,  46  miles  in  length,  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  mainly  following  the  line  of  the  railway.  The  capital 
received  up  to  June  30,  1886,  amounted  to  772,545,412  francs;  and  it  was 
expected  that  before  tlTe  undertaking  was  completed  this  would  have  to  be 
nearly  doubled.  The  company,  being  unable  to  proceed,  was  compelled  to  go 
into  liquidation  and  suspend  payment  and  all  operations  on  the  canal  (from 
March  15,  1889).  In  March  1893  a  further  extension  was  granted  for  the 
organisation  of  a  new  company  to  take  over  the  business ;  in  1894  a  new 
company  was  formed,  which  obtained  a  concession  for  10  years,  extended  in 
1900  by  6  years,  so  as  to  terminate  in  April  1910.  By  that  time  the  canal, 
according  to  the  annual  report  of  1899.  might  be  completed  at  a  cost  of 
512,000,000  francs  (20,480,000/.)  On  January  4,  1902,  the  Board  of  the 
company  offered  to  sell  to  the  United  States  all  their  rights  and  property. 
In  view  of  this  offer  the  United  States  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  recom- 
mended the  Panama  route,  and  on  January  22,  1903,  a  treaty  was  signed 
whereby  the  United  States  obtains  a  lease  of  the  necessary  strip  of  land  for 
100  years,  renewable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  United  States.  The  treaty 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  signed  November  18,  and 
ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate  December  16,  1901,  provides  for  the 
neutralization  of  the  inter-oceanic  canal  by  whatever  route  it  may  be  con- 
stmcted,  and  for  its  use  on  equal  terms  by  vessels  of  all  nations. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Veasores. 

In  1894  a  law  was  passed  providing  for  the  redemption  of  the  paper 
currency,  the  free  coinage  of  gold,  and  the  coinage  of  small  silver  pieces  for 
the  Government  in  European  mints.  This  scheme,  however,  has  come  to 
nothing,  and  the  forced  paper  cuiTency  amounted  in  Au^.st,  1901,  to 
350,000,000  pesos.  In  January,  1897,  the  paper  peso  was  worth  about  20rf.  ; 
in  January,  1902,  something  less  than  Id. 

The  gold  peso,  or  dollar,  of  10  reals  is  of  the  nominal  value  of  4s., 
or  5  fr.  ;  fineness  •835.  At  Panama  and  Colon,  where  paper  has  not  yet 
been  introduced,  the  sol  or  Peruvian  dollar  is  the  legal  tender. 

Coined  money : — 

Nickel, — 2j-cent,  5-cent,  common  in  every-day  use. 

Silver. — The  peso,  10-,  20-,  60-,  and  80.cent.  pieces,  i-real,  1  real,  2  real, 
not  coined  at  present. 
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All  the  foreign  coins  have  long  since  disappeared,  and  any  that  arrive  are 
bought  up  at  the  ports  at  a  high  premium. 

The  metric  system  was  introduced  into  the  Republic  in  1857.  In  custom- 
house business  the  kilogramme,  equal  to  2,204  avoirdupois  pounds,  is  the 
standard.  In  ordinary  commerce  the  arroba,  of  25  Colombian  pounds,  or  124 
kilos ;  the  quintal,  of  100  Colombian  pounds,  or  50  kilos  ;  and  the  carga,  of 
250  Colombian  pounds,  or  125  kilos,  are  generally  used.  The  Colombian 
libra  is  equal  to  1102  pound  avoirdupois.  The  Colombian  vara,  or  80  cm., 
is  the  measure  of  length  used  for  retailing  purposes,  but  in  liquid  measure 
the  French  litre  is  the  le^  standard. 

Diplomatie  and  Commeroial  Eepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Colombia  in  Great  Britain. 

Minister  and  Envoy. — Dr.  Ignacio  Gutierrez- Ponce. 
Secretary  of  Legation. — Filem6n  Buitrago. 
ConsuUQeneral  in  London, — 6.  R.  Calderon. 

There  are  consuls  or  vice-consuls  at  Grimsby,  Liverpool,  Nottingham 
Southampton,  Birmingham,  Cai-diff,  Dover, Dundee, Glasgow,  and  Manchester 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Colombia. 

Minister  and  Consul-Oeneral. — George  EarleWelby.  Appointed  Novem- 
ber 23,  1898. 

Consul  at  Panama.— Cl&rxde  C.  Mallet,  C.M.G. 

Vice-Consuls  at  Barranquilla,  Bogota,  Carthagena,  Colon,  Honda, 
Medellin,  and  Santa  Martha. 

Statistioal  and  other  Books  of  Seferenoe  concerning  Colombia 
1.  Official  Publications. 

Colombia  Bulletin  No.  83  of  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics.  8.  Washington, 
1893.  Special  bulletins  of  October  and  November  1898  contain  reports  on  coffee  and  coal 
in  Colombia. 

Circulaire  du  Ministre  des  Affaires  Etrangires  sur  les  mines  d'or  et  d'argent  de  la  Repub  • 
lique  de  Colombie.    BogoU,  1886. 

Commercial  Relations  of  the  United  States,  2  Vols.  Washington,  1901. 

Descripdon  historica,  geo^phica  y  politica  dc  la  Repiiblica  de  Colombia.  Bogota,  1887. 

Constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  (August  7, 1886).    Bogoti. 

DiarioOffldal.   Bogoti,  1899. 

Foreign  Offlce  Reports,  Annual  Series  and  Miscellaneous  Series.    London. 

Informe  del  Ministro  de  Fomento— del  Aiinistro  de  Guerra  ;  del  Ministro  de  lustruccion 
Poblica ;  Ministro  de  Relacunes  Exteriores ;  Ministro  de  Qobicmo ;  Ministro  del  Tesoro ; 
Ministro  de  Justicia ;  Ministro  de  Hacienda.  Bogota,  1809. 

Report  of  the  Minister  of  the  Treasury  submitted  to  Congress,  1899.    Bogotii,  1899. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions.     Imp.  4.    London. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

BaUi  (H.  W.),  Central  and  South  America.    New  edition.    London,  1882. 

Borda  (J.  J.),  Compendio  de  Historia  de  Colombia.    Bogotii,  1890. 

Brufeker  (P.  de),  Les  mines  d'or  et  d'argent  de  la  Colombie.  Eztrait  du  Bull,  de  la  See. 
B.  de  la  Geographic  d'Anvers.    Antwerp,  1888. 

Cadena  (P.  J.),  Anales  diplomitioos  de  Colombia.    Bogota,  1878. 

E$guerra^  Diccionario  geogr^flco  de  los  Estados  Unidos  de  Colombia.    Bogota.  1879. 

RtUnne  (C.  P.),  Noavelle-Grenade,  aper^u  g6n6ral  sur  la  Colombie.    Geneve,  1887. 

JJall(Coi  F.),  Colombia;  its  Present  State  in  respect  of  Climate,  Soil,  Ac.  8  Philadelphia, 
1871. 

JToMt  (B.)  Constitution  of  Colombia  [Translation  of  Text].    Philadelphia,  1898. 

HoUony  Twenty  Months  in  the  Andes.    New  York. 

tfosfn^a  (General),  Compendio  de  geografia,  general,  politica,  fisica  y  special  de  los 
Estodos  Unidos  de  Colombia.    8.    London,  1866.  C^  r^r^^\r> 
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NwtuM  (EL)  and  Jakoff  (H.)>  La  B^pubUqne  de  Colombie,  Geographie,  Histoire, 
Organisation,  Ac    Brussels,  1893. 

Pereira  (R.  S.),  Les  Btats-Unis  de  Colombie.    Paris,  1888. 

Per0«  (Felipe),  Geograffa  general,  flsica  y  politica  de  los  Estados  Unidos  de  Colombia. 
BogoU,  1883. 

BscluB  (Armand),  Panama  et  Darien.    Paris,  1881. 

Report  of  the  Council  of  the  Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders,  Appendix.  London, 
1897. 

Reitrepo  TUrado  (E.),  Estudios  sobre  los  Aborigenes  de  Colombia.    Bogota,  1892. 

Bodriiuei  (J.  C),  The  Panama  Canal.    London,  1885. 

Bothli$b€rg«r  (B.X  Eldorado :  Beise-ond-Kulturbilde  aus  dem  Sudamerican.  Colombien. 
1897. 

8erugg$  (W.  L.),  The  Colombian  and  Venezuelan  Republics.    London,  1900. 

SiwwM  (F.  A.  A.),  Oo^lira  Peninsula.  Proceedings  of  Royal  Geographical  Society,  Decem- 
Der  1885. 

aiwunui"?  A.  A.),  Sierra  Nevada  de  Santa  Marta.  Proceedings  of  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  1881. 

Velateo  (T.),  Geograffa  de  Colombia.  Bogota.  Also  Colombia.  [Translation  from 
Recus'  Nouvelle  Geographie  Universelle,  with  copious  notes  superadded].    Boffot^  1893. 

WhiU  (R.  B.),  Noteson  the  Central  ProTinoes  of  Colombia.  Proceedings  or  Royal  Geo- 
graphical  Society  for  1883.    London,  1883. 


CONaO   INDEPENDENT   STATE. 

GonstitntiolL  and  Oovemment. 

Tub  Congo  Independent  State  has  succeeded  to  the  Congo  International 
Association,  founded  in  1883  by  Leopold  II.,  King  of  the  Belgians.  That 
Association,  having  obtained  the  recognition  of  its  sovereignty  by  treaties  in 
1884  and  1885,  with  most  of  the  European  nations  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  adhered,  February  26,  1885,  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Coujopress  of 
Berlin.  These  resolutions,  collected  in  a  '*  General  Act,"  establish  freedom 
of  trade  in  the  basin  of  the  Congo,  and  declare  absolutely  free  the  navigatioii 
of  the  Congo,  its  tributaries,  and  the  lakes  and  canals  connected  with  it ;  tiiey 
lay  down  rules  for  the  protection  of  the  natives  and  the  suppression  ot  the 
slave  trade,  and  impose  on  the  powers  which  signed  the  Act  the  obligation  to 
accept  the  mediation  of  one  or  more  friendly  governments  should  any  serious 
dispute  occur  concerning  the  territories  of  the  conventional  basin  of  the  Congo. 
An  International  Conference  at  Brussels  in  1890  authorised  -the  Government 
of  the  Independent  State  to  levy  certain  duties  on  imports. 

The  State  was  jplaced  under  the  sovereign^  of  Leopold  II., King  of  the 
Belgians,  on  the  baas  of  personal  union  with  Belgium,  but  it  has  declared 
itself  perpetually  neutral  m  accordance  with  the  provision  of  Chapter  III.  of 
the  General  Act  of  Berlin.  B^  a  will  dated  August  2,  1889,  the  King  has 
bequeathed  to  Belgium  all  his  sovereign  rights  in  the  State.  On  July  31, 
1890,  the  territories  of  the  State  were  declared  inalienable,  and  a  Convention 
of  July  3,  1890,  between  Belgium  and  the  Independent  State,  reserved  to 
the  former  the  ri^ht  of  annexing  the  latter  after  a  period  of  ten  years.  This 
right  is  continued  under  an  Act  of  August  10,  1901.     See  under  Finanee. 

The  Central  Government  at  Brussels  consists  of  the  Kiujg  of  the  Belgians, 
and,  under  his  orders,  a  Secretary  of  State,  who  is  chief  of  the  departments 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  Finance,  and  the  Interior.  A  Governor-General  repre- 
sents the  King  at  Boma  and  administers  the  territories  of  the  State  in  accord- 
ance with  the  King's  orders. 

The  precise  boundaries  of  the  Independent  State  were  defined  by  the 
neutrality  declarations  of  August,  1885,  and  December,  1894,  after  treaties 
with  Germany,  November  8,  1884  ;  Great  Britain,  Decepibp^^^^884  ;  the 
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Netherlands,  December  27,  1884  ;  France,  February  5,  1885 ;  Portugal, 
February  14,  1885,  and  May,  1891  ;  and  by  treaties  concluded  with  Great 
Britain,  May  12,  1894,  and  France,  August  4,  1894.  The  State  includes  a 
small  region  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  from  its  mouth  to  Manyanga  ; 
French  territory  intervening  between  this  last  station  and  the  mouth  of  the 
I/bangi,  whence  the  State  extends  northwards  to  the  Ubangi  River  and  the 
Bomu  River,  north-east  to  the  watershed  of  the  Congo  basin,  eastwards  to 
30°  £.  long.,  and  Lake  Tanganika,  south-east  to  Lake  Bangweolo  and  southern 
watershed  of  the  Congo  basin  to  Lake  Dilolo,  south-west  to  the  course  of  the 
Kassai  river,  thence  to  7"  S.,  the  river  Ewilu,  8"*  S.,  the  river  Kwango, 
and  the  parallel  of  Nokki. 

The  territory  is  divided  into  fourteen  administrative  districts : — Banana, 
Boma,  Matadi,  the  Cataracts,  Stanley  Pool,  Kwango  Oriental,  Lake  Leopold 
II.,  Bangala,  Equator,  Ubangi,  Welle,  Stanley  Falls,  Aruwimi,  Lualaba-£asaL 
At  the  head  of  each  district  there  is  a  commissioner.  In  1902  there  were, 
altogether,  206  posts  and  stations  at  which  1,115  European  Government 
agents  officiated. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  the  Independent  State  is  estimated  at  900,000  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  30,000,000  of  Bantu  origin.  The  European  population 
in  January,  1902,  numbered  2,846.  Of  these,  1,465  were  Belgian,  98 
English,  108  Portuguese,  105  Swedish,  22  Norwegian,  55  French,  80  American, 
156  Italian,  29  Danish,  126  Dutch^  63  German,  10  Spanish,  7  Austrian,  21 
Swiss,  18  Russian,  25  from  Luxembourg,  5  Greeks,  and  1  born  in  the  Congo 
State. 

The  native  languages  comprise  many  dialects,  every  tribe  having  its  own. 
Kiswahili  is  the  language  spoken  by  the  natives  who  have  been  under  Arab 
influence,  and  this  is  used  by  the  missionaries.  The  religion  of  the  natives 
consists  of  a  gross  fetichism,  out  mission  work  is  actively  carried  on.  There 
are  76  mission  stations,  with  300  missionaries,  of  whom  180  are  Catholic  and 
120  Protestant.  In  education  they  co-operate  with  the  Government,  which 
has  formed  8  agricultural  colonies  where  children  are  collected  and  taught. 

Pinance,  Defence. 

For  1901  the  revenue  was  estimated  at  80,761,054  francs  ;  expenditure, 
23,256,054  francs;  for  1902,  revenue,  28,709,000  francs;  expenditure, 
82,405,492  francs.  For  1903  the  revenue  and  expenditure  were  estimated 
as  follows : — 


Revenae. 

Francs        i             Expenditure. 

Francs. 

Customs 

6,150,000     Admin,  in  Europe 

588,460 

Transport,  &c.      . 

3,160,000     Admin,  in  Africa 

3,688,376 

State  domain,  &c. 

16,460,000  1  Public  Force 

7,701,765 

Portfolio      . 

1,100,000  1  Marine 

2,023,376 

Direct  taxes 

600,000  1  Transports  . 

1,600,000 

Various 

620,000     Public  Works      . 

!    1,081,885 

il  Agriculture 

1,873,932 

I  Domain 

1    6,041,790 

Various 

1    3,805,978 

Total     . 

Extraordinary 
1        Total     .         . 

2,864,994 

28,090,000 

.    30,265,550 
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The  debt  of  the  Congo  State,  contracted  at  various  dates,  is  giyen  as 
follows :  Under  decree  of  February  7,  1888,  authorising  the  issue  of  bonds 
amounting  to  a  nominal  capital  of  150,000,000  francs,  the  amount  of 
70,000,000  francs  was  issued  ;  under  decrees  of  October  17,  1896,  and  June 
14,  1898,  14,000,000  francs  (nominal  capital)  was  issued  at  4  per  cent, 
interest ;  under  convention  of  July  3,  1890,  Belgium  advarced  25,000,000 
francs  to  the  Congo  State,  interest  to  be  at  3  per  cent,  after  January  8,  1901, 
should  the  Congo  State  not  have  been  annexed  to  Belgium  by  that  date  ; 
under  convention  of  June  10,  1895,  Belgium  advanced  a  further  sum 
amounting  to  6,804,415  francs  on  the  same  terms ;  on  July  5,  1887,  bonds 
were  created  and  delivered  to  the  members  and  subscribers  of  the  late 
"  Comite  d'Etudes  dn  Haut  Congo,"  amounting  to  422,220  francs,  yielding 
interest  at  2}  per  cent,  from  January  1,  1900.  Under  an  Act  of  August  10, 
1901,  Belgium  renounces  for  the  present  the  repayment  of  its  advances  and 
the  payment  of  interest  thereon,  but  reserves  the  richt  to  annex  the  Coneo 
State,  whose  financial  obligations  to  Belgium  will  revive  only  when  the 
latter  State  renounces  the  right  to  annex  the  former. 

In  October,  1901,  a  loan  of  50,000,000  francs,  at  4  per  cent  interest, 
was  issued  for  the  purpose  of  public  works,  including  railways. 

There  is  an  armed  force  of  native  Africans,  divided  into  23  companies, 
commanded  by  207  European  officers  and  304  sergeants.  The  effective 
strength  for  1902  was  fixed  at  13,650  men.    There  are  4  camps  of  instruction* 


Production,  Commerce,  Shipping. 

The  lands  within  the  State  are  divided  for  the  purposes  of  occupation,  into 
three  classes :  those  which  are  occupied  by  natives,  and  on  which  they  have 
the  right  of  occupation ;  registered  lands,  constituting  private  estates  of  non- 
natives  ;  and  crown  lands,  comprising  all  vacant  lands.  For  private  estates 
there  is  a  system  of  registration,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  '*  Conferva- 
teur  des  Titres  Fonciers,"  who  is  also  chief  of  the  Cadastral  service. 

The  chief  products  are  rubber,  ivory,  palm-nuts,  and  palm-oil.  Coffee 
grows  freely,  and  the  cultivation  of  cocoa  is  successful.  Tobacco  is  grown  in 
all  native  villages,  and  is  beginning  to  be  exported.  Plantations  of  Havana 
and  Sumatra  tobacco  have  been  established  bv  the  Grovemment. 

The  commerce  of  the  State  has  expandea  rapidly.  The  special  exports 
in  1887  amounted  to  1,980,440  francs.  The  development  in  the  last  fire 
years  was  as  follows  : — 


Tears 

Imports 

Exports 

Special          |          General 

Special 

Geneial 

Francs                    Francs 

1897  22,181,462     ;      23,427,198 

1898  23,084,447           25,185,139 

1899  22,325,847     ,      27,102,581 

1900  24,724,109          31,803,214 

1901  23,102,064     j      26,793,079 

Francs 
15,146,976 
22,163,482 
36,067,959 
47,377,401 
50,488,394 

Francs 
17,457,090 
25,396,706 
39,188,283 
51,775,978 
54,007,581 

Id  the  special  trade  oi  1901  the  chief  imports  and  exports  were  i — 
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Imports 


Valae 


Arms,  ammanition,  kc.  . 

Steamers,  kc. 

Machinery 

Metals  and  their  manuf. 

Drinks    .        .        .        . 

Food  substances 

Tissues 

Clothing 


Francs 
1,190,130 
1,330,170 
1,209,130 
1,066,770 
1,303,190 
2,440;610 
6,950,720 
1,156,330 


Bzports    . 

Value 

Francs 

Rubber . 

43,965,950 

Ivory    . 

8,964,600 

Palm-nuts     . 

1,372,990 

Palm-oil 

802,440 

Hides    . 

6,200 

Cocoa    . 

6,146 

Tobacco 

1,618 

Coffee    . 

61.841 

Of  the  special  imports  the  value  of  16,716,201  francs  came  from  Belgium  ; 
2,380,849  francs  from  Great  Britain;  1,058,608  francs  from  Germany, 
and  868,852  francs  from  Holland.  Of  the  special  exports  the  value  of 
47,064,956  francs  went  to  Belgium  ;  227,888  francs  to  Great  Britain  ; 
1,681,935  francs  to  neighbouring  Portuguese  possessions,  and  1,340,882 
francs  to  Holland. 

According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  the  imports  into  the  United 
Kingdom  from  the  Coneo  State  in  1901  amounted  to  the  value  of  18,114Z. 
(rubber,  8,089/.);  and  the  exports  of  British  produce  and  manufactures  to 
the  Congo  State,  to  125,751/.  (cottons,  88,9091.). 

At  the  ports  of  Boma  and  Banana  in  1901  of  sea-going  vessels  there  entered 
229  of  444,281  tons,  and  cleared  228  of  438,733  tons.  Of  the  tonnage  entered 
208,592  was  Belgian,  110,169  British,  and  61,697  German ;  of  the  tonnage 
cleared,  202,931  was  Belgian,  112,481  British,  and  60,585  German.  In  the 
coasting  trade  there  entered  445  vessels  of  28,252  tons,  and  cleared  457  of 
28,608  tons.  There  is  regular  steam  communication  every  three  weeks  with 
Antwerp  and  frequent  steam  communication  with  Liverpool,  Hamburg, 
Rotterdam,  and  Lisbon. 

Internal  Communications. 

The  Congo  is  navigable  for  about  100  miles  from  its  mouth  to  Matadi, 
and  on  this  section  7  steamers  belonging  to  the  State  ply.  Above  this, 
for  over  200  miles,  are  numerous  rapids,  which  render  the  river  unnavigable 
as  far  as  Stanley  Pool  (Leopoldville).  Above  the  Pool  theie  are  about  1,000 
miles  of  navigable  water,  as  far  as  Stanley  Falls,  while  several  of  the  great 
tributaries  are  navigable  over  a  considerable  extent  of  their  course. 

A  railway  of  about  2*50  miles  in  length,  running  at  an  average  distance 
of  20  miles  south  of  the  river,  connects  Matadi  with  Stanley  Pool.  This 
railway  is  now  open  for  traffic  in  its  whole  length.  A  local  railway 
in  Mayumbe  is  open  for  traffic  for  a  length  of  50  miles.  Under  a  99 
years'  concession  to  a  Belgian  company,  about  900  miles  of  railways  are 
abouc  to  be  constructed  from  the  Congo  at  Stanleyville  and  Nyangwe  to 
Lake  Albert  Nyanza  and  Lake  Tanganyika.  From  Leopoldville  a  public 
transport  service  on  the  Upper  Congo  has  been  organised  by  the  Govern- 
ment, 30  steamers  being  empl<^ed  for  this  purpose. 

In  1901  there  were  in  the  State  20  post  offices.  In  1901  in  the  internal 
service  179,056  letters,  papers,  &c.,  were  transmitted  ;  and  in  the  external, 
372,007.  The  State  is  included  in  the  Postal  Union.  Telegraph  lines  con- 
nect Boma  and  Leopoldville,  280  miles  ;  Leopoldville  and  uie  Equator,  464 
miles  ;  Lisala  and  Umangi,  14  miles ;  Kasongo  and  Kabambare,  80  miles ; 
and  there  are  50  miles  of  telegraph  line  in  Mayumbe  :  total  length,  888  miles. 

The  legal  money  is  as  in  Belgium.  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^  GoO^lc 
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COSTA  RICA. 

<^RepiJblica  db  Costa  Rica.) 
Constitution  and  Oovemment. 

The  Republic  of  Costa  Rica,  an  independent  State  since  the  year  1821,  and 
forming  part  from  1824  to  1829  of  the  Confederation  of  Central  America,  is 
governed  under  a  Constitution  promulgated  in  1870,  and  modified  very 
frequently  since  that  date.  Practically  tnere  was  no  constitution,  but  only 
dictatorships,  between  1870  and  1882.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a 
Chamber  of  Representatives — one  representative  to  every  8,000  inhabitants 
— chosen  in  electoral  assemblies,  the  members  of  which  are  returned  by  the 
suffrage  of  all  who  are  able  to  support  themselves.  There  were  32  deputies 
in  1902  The  members  of  the  Chamber  are  elected  for  the  term  of  four 
years,  one-half  retiring  every  two  years.  The  executive  authority  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  president,  elected,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Congress,  for  the 
term  of  four  years. 

President  of  the  Republic. — Ascension  Esqvivel,  elected  May  8,  1902. 

Vtce- Presidents, — Rafael  Igleaias,  Cleto  Oonzdles  V^uez,  and  Juan 
Bautista  Quiros. 

The  administration  normally  is  carried  on,  under  the  President,  by  four 
ministers — viz.  of  the  Interior,  Police,  and  Public  Works  ;  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Education,  Justice,  Public  Instruction,  and  Worship ;  of  Finance 
and  Commerce  ;  and  of  War  and  Marine. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  the  Republic  is  estimated  at  18,400  English  square  miles, 
divided  into  five  provinces,  San  Jos^,  Alajuela,  Heredia,  Cartago,  and  Guana- 
caste  ;  and  two  comarcas,  Puntarenas,  part  of  the  Pacific  coast-line,  and 
Limon,  the  whole  of  the  Caribbean  coast.  The  boundary  disputes  with 
Colombia  and  Nicaragua  have  been  settled.  According  to  the  census  of 
February  18,  1892,  the  population  was  243,205  (122,480  males  and 
120,725  females),  besides  19,456  (estimated)  unenumerated,  and  about 
8,500  aborigines.  There  were  6,289  foreigners,  of  whom  881  were  from  Spain  ; 
622  from  Italy ;  842  from  Germany  ;  246  from  England ;  204  from  the 
United  States ;  and  684  were  British  subjects  from  the  West  Indies. 
In  1901  the  population  was  put  at  812,816,  or  about  17  inhabitants  to  the 
square  mile.     The  official  returns  of  births  and  deaths  showed  : — 


1899 


■'-I 


Births    . 
Deaths   . 

Increase 


12,969 
6,538 

6,431 


11,232 
6,858 

4,374 


10,691 
7,652 


3,039 


1900 


10,695 
6,275 


4,420 


1901 


11,177 
7,559 


8,618 


The  average  immigration  since  1894  is  stated  to  be  about  1,000  annually, 
The  population  of  European  descent,  many  of  them  pure  Spanish  bloody 
dwell  mostly  around  the  capital,  the  city  of  San  Jos^  (28,908),  and  in  the 
towns    of  Alajuela   (4,860),    Cartago    (4,586),    Heredia   (7,151),    liberia 
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2,831),   Puntarenas  (3,569),    and    Limon  (3,171).     The  government  en- 
courages immigration  by  the  sale  of  land  on  easy  terms. 

For  the  purpose  of  public  health  the  country  has  been  divided  into  26 
districts,  superintended  by  medical  men  paid  by  the  national  Treasury. 

Beligion  and  Instruction. 

The  Boman  Catholic  is  the  religion  of  the  State,  but  there  is  entire  religioa« 
liberty  under  the  Constitution.  In  1901  there  were  in  the  Bepublic  8,021 
Protestants,  48  Jews,  and  230  Buddhists,  &c  Education  is  compulsory  and 
free.  In  1902  there  were  306  primaiy  schools,  with  686  teachers  and 
17,716  pupils  in  attendance,  besides  six  establishments  for  higher  educa- 
tion. In  1901,  601,402  pesos  were  devoted  to  education.  Public  instruc- 
tion in  all  its  branches  is  rigidly  enforced. 

Justice. 

Justice  is  administered  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  two  Appeal  Courts, 
and  the  Court  of  Cassation.  There  are  also  subordinate  courts  in  the  separate 
provinces,  and  local  justices  throughout  the  Republic.  Capital  punishment 
cannot  be  inflicted. 

Pinanoe. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  five  years  have  been  (from  1897-98  to 
1899-1900  in  paper  pesos  of  variable  value  ;  for  19C0-01  and  1901-02,  in 
gold  colones,  worth  about  Is.  9d, ) : — 


- 

1897-»8 

1898.09 

1899-1900 

1900-01 

1901-02 

Revenue     . 
Expenditure 

8,424,104 
8,818,454 

Pesos 
8,413,199 
8,069,748 

Pesos 
8,228,292 
7,448,120 

Colones 
8,700,838 
9,819,192 

ColoDes 
6,646,896 
6,865,522  i 

The  revenue  is  chiefly  derived  from  customs,  2,648,692  colones,  and  ex- 
cise ;  while  the  expenditure  is  chiefly  for  the  various  departments  of  Govern- 
ment, 4,786,367  colones ;  internal  debt,  1,080,165  colones ;  expenditure 
from  the  proceeds  of  cofiee  duty,  831,210  pesos ;  and  Costa  Rica  Railway 
dividend,  145,000  pesos.  For  1902-03  the  revenue  and  expenditure  were 
each  estimated  at  4,850,000  colones. 

The  foreign  debt  of  the  Republic  outstanding  in  1887  was  2,691,3002.,  and 
the  arrears  of  interest  amounted  to  2,119,5122.  In  1888  an  arrangement  was 
made  with  the  creditors,  but  in  1895  the  Government  again  went  into  default, 
and  in  March,  1897  a  new  arrangement  was  agreed  to.  The  interest  on 
525,0002.  of  the  capital  is  reduced  to  3  per  cent,  and  that  on  1,475,0002.  to 
2i  per  oent  Amortization  at  the  rate  of  10,0002.  annuallv  will  begin  in 
1917.  The  unpaid  interest  coupons,  January,  1895,  to  April,  1897,  will  be 
cancelled  on  the  payment  by  Costa  Rica  at  once  of  81,5622.,  and  of  100,0002. 
by  annual  instalments  of  5,0002.  The  total  foreign  debt  (including  52,6252. 
arrears  of  interest)  in  1902  stood  at  2,132,6262.  The  internal  debt  in  1902 
amounted  to  7,769,713  colones,  of  which  6,829,968  colones  consists  of  float- 
ing debt. 

Defence. 

Costa  Rica  has  an  army  of  600  men  and  12,000  militia,  but  on  a  war 
footing  can  command  35,000  militia,  as  every  male  between  18  and  50  may 
be  required  to  serve.    The  Republic  has  also  one  torpedo  boat,  and  a  gunboat 
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Industry  and  Commeree. 

Almost  anything  can  be  grown  in  Costa  Rica,  but  the  principal  agricoltnra 
products  are  coffee  and  bananas.  The  export  duty  on  coffee  was  abolished  on 
September  1,  1901.  Maize,  rice,  and  potatoes  are  commonly  cultivated,  and 
oocoa  culture  is  extending.  In  1901  49,800  lbs.  of  cocoa,  valued  at  1,870/., 
was  exported.  In  1892  the  live  stock  consisted  of  345,665  cattle,  77,043 
horses,  and  2,765  sheep,  valued  at,  in  all,  5,827,606  pesos.  Several  districts 
are  auriferous,  and  mining  is  carried  on,  but  the  machinery  and  plant  are  of 
small  capacity  except  in  three  mines  worked  with  American  capital. 

The  following  is  the  value  in  gold  pesos  of  the  imports  and  exports 
(1  gold  peso  =  4  sh.) : — 


I        _ 

1897         1        1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

Imports    .     . 
Exports    .     - 

5,460,944     4,258,896 
5,474,774  1  5,659,219 

4,136,706 
4,929,954 

6,333,598 
6,321,186 

4,411,402 
5,792,680 

The  chief  imports  are  food-stuffs,  dry  goods,  and  hardware.  The  most 
important  exports  are  coffee,  valued  in  1901  at  2,828,290  gold  pesos ; 
bananas,  1,741,500  pesos ;  cedar  and  mahogany,  229,952  pesos ;  gold  and 
silver,  721,558  pesos  ;  skins,  109,845  pesos  ;  rubber,  76,293  pesos.  The  coffee 
expoii»  are  to  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  the  continent  of 
Europe.  Of  the  imports  in  1901,  46*9  per  cent,  were  from  the  United 
States,  21*8  per  cent,  from  Great  Britain,  and  13*5  per  cent,  from  Germany. 

Recording  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom 
with  Costa  Rica  has  been  :— 


Imports  into  U.K  from  Costa 
Rica 

Exports  of  produce  of  U.K.  to 
Costa  Rica 


1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

£ 
383,310 
197,692 

£ 
575,610 
133,175 

£ 
245,390 
135,256 

*     1 

342,984    ! 
232,415 

1901 


£ 
491,582 
152,457 


The  chief  article  imported  from  Costa  Rica  in  1901  was  coffee,  value 
490,8762.  The  chief  domestic  exports  to  Costa  Rica  in  1901  were  cottons, 
value  48,997Z.  ;  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  13,0382.  ;  machinery, 
9,4322.  ;  woollens  and  worsteds,  14,8742.  ;  railway  carriages,  12,6422.  ; 
sacks,  8,2702. 

Shipping  and  Gommnnieations. 

In  1901  Costa  Rica  had  8  merchant  steamers  of  686  tons  and  2  sailing 
vessels  of  551  tons. 

In  1901  there  entered  and  cleared  at  the  ports  of  Limon  and  Punta  Arenas 
686  vessels  of  678,985  tons.  Limon  is  visited  regularly  by  5  lines  of 
steamers  (besides  banana  steamers)  connecting  it  with  ports  of  Europe  and 
America ;  Punta  Arenas,  by  4  lines— American,  British,  German,  and  Cfhilian. 

The  railway  system  connects  San  Jos6  with  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports, 
and  there  are  branch  lines  constructed  or  being  constructed  connecting  with 
towns  to  the  north  and  south.  The  length  of  railway  is  about  170  miles. 
At  San  Jos^  there  is  an  electric  tramway  of  51  miles. 
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In  1901  there  were  64  post  offices..  Letters,  &c.  (1901):  internal, 
received,  797,224  ;  despatched,  837,860  ;  local,  18,605  ;  external,  received, 
192,789  ;  despatched,  163,169  ;  total,  2,004,587. 

There  are  (1901)  telegraph  wires  of  a  total  length  of  840  English  miles, 
with  67  telegraph  offices.  The  number  of  messages  in  1901  was  826,689. 
The  telephone  lines  had  a  length  of  363  miles. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

There  are  two  banks  in  Costa  Rica,  the  Anglo-Costa  Rican  Bank,  and  the 
Bank  of  Costa  Rica,  with  a  capital  of  1,200,000  pesos,  and  2,000,000  pesos 
respectively.  The  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Costa  Rica  on  March  31,  1902, 
wore  in  circulation  to  the  amount  of  1,160,765  colones.  The  metallic  money  in 
circulation  consisted  of  Costa  Rican  gold  coin,  3,511,446  colones,  silver  coin 
600,000  colones,  and  United  States  gold  coin  equal  to  930,107  colones. 

On  October  26, 1896,  an  Act  was  passed  for  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard, 
at  the  ratio  of  1  to  26J,  the  monetary  unit  to  be  the  gold  eolorif  weighing 
•778  grammes,  '900  fine.  On  July  16,  1900,  the  new  coinage  was  put  in 
circulation,  all  obligations  contracted  in  national  money  being  payable  iu 
the  new  coinage  at  the  rate  of  one  colon  to  the  silver  peso.  The  new  silver 
coinage  consists  of  fractions  of  the  colon,  viz.,  60,  25,  10,  and  6-cent  pieces 
•750  fine  silver,  which  are  legal  tender  up  to  10  colons,  copper  being  legal 
tender  up  to  1  colon.     Foreign  gold  is  legal,  but  not  foreign  saver. 

The  metric  system  is  now  in  use  ;  the  following  are  the  old  weights  and 
measures : — 

The  Libra        ....         =1*014  lb.  avoirdupois. 
„     Quintal    ....         =101 -40  lbs.       „ 
,,    Arroba     ....         =26-35  „ 

,,    Fanega     ....         =1}  imperial  bushel. 
The  old  weights  and  measures  of  Spain  are  in  general  use,  but  the  intro- 
duction  of  the  French  metric  system  is  legally  established. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Sepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Costa  Rica  in  Great  Britain. 
Envoy  and  Minister. — M.  Peralta  (residing  in  Paris). 
Consul-General  in  London. — John  A.  Le  Lacheur. 

There  are  Consular  Representatives  at  Birmingham,  Cardiff,  Falmouth, 
Gibraltar,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Kingston  (Jamaica),  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Not- 
tingham, Southampton,  Swansea. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Costa  Rica. 

Minister  and  (7o7»i^-(rtfn«mi.— Edward  Thornton,  resident  at  Guatemala. 

Consul.— Y.  N.  Cox. 

There  are  Vice-Consuls  at  Port  Limon  and  Puntarenas. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beferenoe  concerning  Costa  Bioa 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Anuario  estadistico  de  la  Repiiblica  de  Costa  Rica.    San  Jos6. 

Calvo  (J.  B.).  Repiiblica  de  Costa  Rfea.  ApontanileDtos  geogrAAoot,  MtadistJoos  e  klBt6. 
rioos.  San  Joa«,  1887.  Censo  General  de  la  RepabUoa  de  Costa  Biea.  18  Febrarou  ififi9 
San  Jos6, 18M.  ^^  "''** 

Costa  Rica— Bulletin  No.  81  of  the  Bnrean  of  the  American  Republics.  8.  Washinston 
1892.  * 

Estadistica  del  comercio  exterior  de  la  ReptibUca  de  Oosta  Rica.    San  Jonh. 

Memoria  de  la  seoretaria  de  gobemaddn,  poUda  y  fomento.    San  Joe^.        t 
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MemoriA  de  la  seoretarU  de  raem  j  martn*.    8«n  Jo«& 
Memorift  de  U  seoreteria  de  hscienda  j  eomerclo.    5.    San  Jos^. 
Foreign  Office  Reports,  Annnal  Series.    London. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions.    Imp.  4.    London. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

BarranU$y  (F.  Montero),  Elementos  de  Historia  de  Costa  Rica.    8.    San  Josi.    1892. 

UmU9  (H.  W.X  Central  and  Sonth  America.    New  edition.    London,  1882. 

Bellff  (F^z),  A  travers  I'Am^riqne  centiale.    2  vols.  8,    Paris,  1872. 

Btoltey  (Panl),  Costa  Rica  and  her  Pature.    Washington,  1889. 

BojtU  (Frederick),  Ride  across  a  Continent :  a  Personal  NarratiTC  of  Wanderings  through 
Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica.    2  vols.  8.    London,  1868. 

Caeeret  (J.  M.),  Geografia  de  Centro- America.    Paris,  1882. 

CalPO  (J.  B.),  The  Republic  of  Costa  Rica.    Chicago,  1890. 

CamphuU (Q.  W.),  Costa  Rica :  The  Country  for  Emigrants.    London. 

Ckmreh  (Col.  O.  £.)»  Costa  Rica.  In  Geographical  Journal,  vol.  z.,  No.  1  (July,  1897), 
London. 

>Vriuiii4««(L.)Hi8toriadeCosURica,  1502— 1821.    8.    Madrid.    1889. 

Frdbel  (Julius),  Aus  Amerika.    2  vols.  8.    Leipzig,  1857-68. 

Marr  (N.),  Reise  nach  Centralamerika.    2  vols.  8.    Hamburg,  1808. 

Morelot  (L.),  Voyage  dans  TAm^rique  centrale.    2  vols.  8.    Paris,  1859. 

PerdUa  (Mailuel  M.),  Costa  Rica :  its  Climate,  Constitution,  and  Resources.  With  a 
survey  of  its  present  financial  position.    8.    London,  1873. 

ScherttT  (Karl,  Ritter  von),  Stattatisoli-oommerzielle  Brgebnisse  einer  Reise  um  die 
Erde.    8.     Leipzig,  1867. 

8eher»er  (Karl,  Ritter  von),  Wanderungen  durch  die  mittelaraerikanischen  Freistasten. 
8.     Braunscnweig,  1867. 

Sehroedtr  (J.),  Costa  Rica  8tat«  Immigration.    San  Jos^,  1894. 

Wagner  (VlOTiiz)t  Die  Republik  Costa  Rica  in  Centralamerika.    8.    Leipzig,  185C. 
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DENMARK. 

(EONOEBIOBT  DaNKABK.) 

Eeigning  King. 
Ghristian  IX.,  born  April  8, 1818,  the  fourth  son  of  the  late 
Duke  Wilhelm  of  Schleswig-Holstein^Sonderburg-Gliicksburg,  and 
of  Princess  Louise  of  Hesse-Cassel.  Appointed  to  the  succession 
of  the  crown  of  Denmark  by  the  treaty  of  London  of  May  8, 
1852,  and  by  the  Danish  law  of  succession  of  July  31,  1853. 
Succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  King  Frederik  VII., 
November  15,  1863.  Married,  May  26,  1842,  to  Queen  Louise, 
bom  September  7,  1817,  died  September  29,  1898,  the  daughter 
of  Landgrave  Wilhelm  of  Hesse-Cassel. 

Children  of  the  King, 

I.  Prince  Frederik^  heir  apparent,  born  June  3, 1843  ;  married 
July  28,  1869,  to  Princess  Lovoieay  daughter  of  King  Carl  XV. 
of  Sweden  and  Norway.  Offspring  of  the  union  are  : — 1.  Prince 
Christian,  born  September  26,  1870;  married  April  26,  1898, 
to  Princess  Alexandrine  of  Mecklenburg  ;  offspring.  Prince 
Christian  Frederik,  born  March  11,  1899;  Prince  Knud,  bom 
July  27,  1900.  2.  Prince  Karl,  bora  August  3,  1872  ;  married 
July  22,  1896,  to  Princess  Maud  Alexandra  of  Great  Britain. 
3.  Princess  Louise,  born  February  17,  1875;  married.  May  5, 
1896,  to  Prince  Friedrich  (}eorg  Wilhelm  Bruno  of  Schaumburg- 
Lippe.  4.  Prince  Harald,  born  October  8,  1876.  5.  Princess 
Ingeborg,  born  August  2,  1878;  married  August  27,  1897,  to 
Prince  Charles  of  Sweden.  6.  Princess  Thyra,  born  March 
14,  1880.  7.  Prince  Gustav;  born  March  4,  1887.  8.  Princess 
Dagmar,  born  May  23,  1890. 

n.  Princess  AUxcmdray  born  December  1,  1844;  married, 
March  10, 1863,  to  Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales, who  succeeded 
to  the  British  Crown  as  King  Edward  VII.  January  22,  1901. 

ni.  Prince  Wilhelm^  born  December  24,  1845;  elected 
King  of  the  Hellenes,  under  the  title  of  GeorgiosL,  by  the  Greek 
National  Assembly,  March  31, 1863  ;  married,  October  27,  1867, 
to  Olga  Constantinowna,  Grand  Duchess  of  Kussia. 

IV.  Princess  Marie  Dagmar  (Empress  Maria- Feodorovna)^ 
born  November  26,  1847  ;  married,  November  9,  1866,  to  Alex- 
ander III.,  Emperor  of  Russia;  widow,  November  1,  1894. 

V.  Princess  Thyra,  born  September  29,  1853;  married, 
December  21,  1878,  to  Prince  Ernest  August,  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land. 

VI.  Prince    Waldema/rt   bom   October   27,    1858;    married, 
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October  22,  1885,  to  Princess  Marie  d'Orl^ns,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Due  de  Chartres,  born  January  13, 1865  ;  offspring,  Prince 
Aage,  born  June  10,  1887  ;  Prince  Axel,  bom  August  12,  1888  ; 
Prince  Erik,  oom  November  8,  1890 ;  Prince  Viggo,  bom  De- 
cember 25,  1893;  Princess  Margrethe,  bom  September  17, 1895. 

BrotlierB  qf  the  King, 

I.  Prince  Julius,  born  October  14,  1824  ;  general  in  the  Danish  army. 

II.  Prince  ffaw,  bom  December  5,  1825  ;  general  in  the  Danish  army. 
The  crown  of  Denmark  was  elective  from  the  earliest  times.     In  1448, 

after  the  death  of  the  last  male  scion  of  the  Princely  Honse  of  Svend  Estridsen 
the  Danish  Diet  elected  to  the  throne  Christian  I.,  CTonnt  of  Oldenburg,  in 
whose  family  the  royal  dignity  remained  for  more  than  four  centuries,  although 
the  crown  was  not  rendered  hereditanr  by  right  till  the  year  1660.  The  direct 
male  line  of  the  house  of  Oldenburg  became  extinct  with  the  sixteenth  king, 
Frederik  VII.,  on  November  15,  1863.  In  view  of  the  death  of  the  king 
without  direct  heirs,  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe,  'taking  into  consideration 
that  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the  Danish  Monarchy,  as  connected 
with  the  general  interests  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  is  of  high  im- 
portance to  the  preservation  of  peace,'  signed  a  treaty  at  London  on  May  8, 
1852,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Denmark  was 
made  over  to  Prince  Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderbuig-GlUcksburg, 
and  to  the  direct  male  descendants  of  his  union  with  the  Princess  Louise  of 
Hesse  Cassel,  niece  of  King  Christian  YIII.  of  Denmark.  In  accordance  with 
this  treaty,  a  law  concerning  the  succession  to  the  Danish  crown  was  adopted 
by  the  Diet,  and  obtained  the  royal  sanction  July  31,  1853. 

King  Christian  IX.  has  a  civil  list  of  1,000,000  kroner  settled  upon  him 
by  vote  of  the  Rigsdag,  approved  December  17,  1863.  The  heir  apparent  of 
the  crown  has,  in  addition,  an  allowance  of  120,000  kroner,  settled  by  law 
of  March  20,  1868. 

Subjoined  is  a  list  of  the  Kings  of  Denmark,  with  the  dates  of  their 
accession,  from  the  time  of  election  of  Christian  I.  of  Oldenburg: — 

House  of  Oldenburg. 


A.D. 

A.D. 

Christian  I.     . 

.  1448 

Christian  V.  . 

.  1670 

Hans 

.  1481 

Frederik  IV.  . 

.   1699 

Christian  II.   . 

.  1518 

Christian  VI. 

.  1730 

Frederik  L      . 

.  1523 

Frederik  V.    . 

.  1746 

Christian  III. 

.  1533 

Christian  VII. 

.  1766 

Frederik  II.    . 

.   1559 

Frederik  VI.  . 

.  1808 

Christian  IV.  . 

.  1588 

Christian  VIII.      . 

.  1889 

Frederik  III.  . 

.  1648 

Frederik  VII. 

.  1848 

House  of  ScMempig-Holstein-Sonderburg'Oliicksburg. 
Christian  IX.,  1863 

Constitution  and  Oovemment. 

The  present  Constitution  of  Denmark  is  embodied  in  the 
charter  of  June  5,  1849,  which  was  modified  in  some  important 
respects  in  1855  and  1863,  but  again  restored,  with  various 
alterations,  by  a  statute  which  obtained  the  royal  sanction  on 
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July  28,  1866.  According  to  this  charter,  the  executive  power 
is  in  the  king  and  his  responsible  ministers,  and  the  right  of 
making  and  amending  laws  in  the  Rigsdag,  or  Diet,  acting  in 
conjunction  with  the  sovereign.  The  king  must  be  a  member  of 
fche  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  which  is  .declared  to  be  the 
religion  of  the  State.  The  Kigsdag  comprises  the  Landsthing 
and  the  Folkething,  the  former  being  a  Senate  or  Upper  House, 
and  the  latter  a  House  of  Commons.  The  Landsthing  consists  of 
66  members.  Of  these,  12  are  nominated  for  life  by  the  Crown, 
from  among  actual  or  former  representatives  of  the  Kingdom,  and 
the  rest  are  elected  indirectly  by  the  people  for  the  terms  of  eight 
years.  The  choice  of  the  latter  54  members  of  the  Upper  House 
is  given  to  electoral  bodies  composed  partly  of  the  largest  tax- 
payers in  the  country  districts,  partly  of  deputies  of  the  largest 
taxpayers  in  the  cities,  and  partly  of  deputies  from  the  totality 
of  citizens  possessing  the  franchise.  Eligible  to  the  Landsthing 
is  every  citizen  who  has  passed  his  twenty-fifth  year  and  is  a 
resident  of  the  district.  The  Folkething,  or  Lower  House  of 
Parliament,  consists  of  114  members,  returned  in  direct  election, 
by  universal  suffrage,  for  the  term  of  three  years.  According  to 
the  Constitution  thc3re  should  be  one  member  for  every  16^000 
inhabitants.  The  franchise  belongs  to  every  male  citizen  who 
has  reached  his  thirtieth  year,  who  is  not  in  the  actual  receipt  of 
public  charity,  or  who,  if  he  has  at  any  former  time  been  in  re- 
ceipt of  it,  has  repaid  the  sums  so  received,  who  is  not  in  private 
service  without  having  his  own  household,  and  who  has  resided 
at  least  one  year  in  the  electoral  circle  on  the  lists  of  which  his 
name  is  inscribed.  Eligible  for  the  Folkething  are  all  men  of 
good  reputation  past  the  age  of  twenty- five.  Both  the  members 
of  the  Landsthing  and  of  the  Folkething  receive  payment  for 
their  services  at  the  rate  of  6  kroner  (68.  8d.)  per  day  during  the 
actual  session,  and  are  reimbursed  for  travelling  expenses  to  and 
from  the  capital. 

The  Rigsdag  most  meet  every  year  on  the  first  Monday  in  October.  To 
the  Folkething  all  money  bills  must  in  the  first  instance  be  submitted  by  the 
Government  The  Landsthing,  besides  its  legislative  functions,  has  the  duty 
of  appointing  from  its  midst  eveiy  four  years  the  assistant  judges  of  the 
Rigsret,  who,  together  with  the  ordinary  members  of  the  Hoiestere^  form  the 
highest  tribunal  of  the  Kingdom  (Rigsret),  and  can  alone  try  parliamentary 
impeachments.  The  ministers  have  free  access  to  both  of  the  legislative 
assemblies,  but  can  only  vote  in  that  chamber  of  which  they  are  members. 

The  executive  (appointed  July  28,  1901),  acting  under  the  king  as  pre- 
sident, and  cidled  the  State  Ck)uncil--Statsraadet— consists  of  the  foUowing 
nine  departments : — 

1.  The  Presidency  of  the  Council  and  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. — 
Professor  DeurUser, 
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2.  Miuistry  of  the  Interior. — M.  Enevold  ^drenun, 

3.  Ministry  of  Justice. — M.  Albcrti 

4-5.  Ministry  of  Finance  and  Ministry  of  Public  "Works. — M.  C.  Uage. 

6.  Ministry  of  War.— Colonel  W.  H.'O.  Madsen. 

7.  Ministry  of  Marine. — Rear- Admiral  Jdhncke. 

8.  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs. — M.  J.  C. 
Chrisicyisen, 

9.  Ministry  of  Agriculture. — M.  Ole  Hansen, 

The  ministers  are  individually  and  collectively  responsible  for  their  acts, 
and  if  imneoched,  and  found  guilty,  cannot  be  pardoned  without  the  consent 
of  the  Folkethin^. 

Denmark  is  divided  into  18  counties  (Amter),  each  of  which  is  administered 
by  a  Governor  (Amtmand),  and  the  counties  into  Hundreds  (Herreder),  each 
with  a  portion  of  the  Peace  (Uerredsfoged  or  Birkedommer).  In  the  towns 
there  is  a  Mayor,  appointed  by  the  government,  with  or  without  aldermen. 
The  Hundreds  are  divided  into  parishes  of  which  there  are,  in  all,  about  1,070. 
Copenhagen  forms  a  district  by  itself,  and  has  its  own  form  of  administration. 

The  chief  of  the  dependencies  of  the  Crown  of  Denmark,  Iceland, 
has  its  own  constitution  and  administration,  under  a  charter  which 
came  into  force  August  1,  1874.  By  the  terms  of  this  charter,  the 
legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  Althing,  consisting  of  36  members,  30  elected 
by  popular  suffrage,  and  6  nominated  by  the  king.  A  minister  for  Iceland, 
nominated  by  the  king,  is  at  the  head  of  the  administration  ;  while  the  highest 
local  authority  is  vested  in  the  governor,  who  resides  at  Reikjavik.  Besides  him 
there  are  two  Amtmands  for  the  western  and  the  northern  districts  of  Iceland. 

Area  and  Population 
The  following  table  gives  the  area  and  population  of  Den- 
mark, according  to  the  last  decennial  census,  taken  February  1 , 
1901  :— 


DiTisions 


City  of  Copenhagen  (Kjobenhavn)"! 
without  suburb®  .      .  .         .       / 
Islands  in  the  Baltic 
Peninsula  of  Jutland 
Faeroe  Islands  (17  inhabited)  . 


Total. 


Are* 
English  sq.  m. 

PopnUtion 
1901 

PopoUtioD 
persq.  m. 

21 

378,235 

17,909 

6,062 

9,765 

512 

1,007,513 

1,063,792 

16,230 

199 

109 

30 

15,360 

2,464,770 

160 

The  population  (excluding  the  Faeroes)  consisted  of  1,193,448 
males  and  1,256,092  females.  The  total  population  at  the  census 
of  1890  was  2,172,380,  showing  an  increase  during  those  11 
years  of  12 J  per  cent.,  or  11  per  cent,  per  annum.  In  Den- 
mark proper  the  town  population  has  increased  from  722,244 
in  1890  to  936,565  in  1901,  or  at  the  rate  of  29-7  per 
cent. ;  while  the  rural  population  has  increased  from 
1,450,136  in  1890  to  1,512,975  in  1901,  or  at  the  rate 
of  4*3  per  cent.  The  population  is  almost  entirely  Scandi- 
navian ;      in    1890,   of   the   inhabitants    of    Denniark   nroper. 
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96-67  per  cent,  were  bom  in  Denmark,  0*06  per  cent,  were  bom 
in  the  Colonies,  0*16  per  cent,  in  Norway,  1*56  per  cent,  in 
Sweden,  0*96  per  cent,  in  Sleswig,  0*47  per  cent,  in  other  parts 
of  Germany,  and  0*12  per  cent,  in  other  foreign  countries.  The 
foreign-born  population  was  thus  3*27  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

According  to  occupation  the  population  of  Denmark  in  1890  was  classified 
thus:— 


Royal  Family 

16 

Immaterial  production 

...  135,790 

Railways,  posts,  kc. 
Agriculture 

...     26,644 
..:  882,836 

Industry      

...  684,428 

Commerce 

...  172,929 

Land  transport 

...     16,086 

Navigation 

..      26.082 

Fishing        

...     82.912 

Day  labourers  and  no 

fixed 

occupation 

...  207.596 

Pensioners 

...     67,999 

CapiUlists 

...     34.974 

Blind,  deaf,  be.      ... 

...       3,768 

Public  paupers 

...     89,014 

In  prisons 

...       1,822 

Total 

2,172,380 

The  population  of  the  capital,  Copenhagen  (Ejobenhavn),  in  1901,  was 
378,285,  or  with  suburbs,  476,806;  Aarhus,  51,814;  Odense,  40,138;  Aal- 
borft^31,457  ;  Horsens,  22,243  ;  Randers,  20,057. 

The  follo¥ring  table  ffives  the  total  number  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages, 
with  the  surplus  of  biruis  over  deaths,  in  five  years  : — 


Years 

ToUl  Birth* 

Still  Births 

Marriages 

Deaths 

Surplus  of 

Birtlisover 

Deaths 

1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 

69,576 
71,670 
71,351 
72,141 
78,211 

1,800 
1,833 
1.770 
1.747 
1,812 

17,464 
17.897 
17.914 
18,499 
17,599 

38,744 
36,671 
41,473 
40,924 
38,784 

30.812 
34,999 
29,878 
81.217 
84,427 

Of  the  births  10  per  cent,  were  illegitimate.  In  1901  there  were  875 
divorces. 

Emigrants,  chiefly  to  the  United  States,  2,260  in  1897  ;  2,340  in  1898  ; 
2,799  in  1899  ;  3,570  in  1900  ;  4,667  in  1901. 

Eeligion. 

The  established  religion  of  Denmark  is  the  Lutheran,  which  was  intro- 
duced as  early  as  1536,  the  Church  revenue  beinff  at  that  time  seized  by  the 
Crown,  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  university  and  other  religious  and  educational 
establishments.  The  affairs  of  the  National  Church  are  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  seven  bishops.  The  bishops  have  no  political  character.  Com- 
plete religious  toleration  is  extended  to  every  sect,  and  no  civil  disabilities 
attach  to  Dissenters. 

According  to  the  census  of  1901  there  were  2,436,012  Protestants,  5,373 
Roman  Catholics,  106  Greek  Catholics,  3,476  Jews,  4,573  other  or  of  no 
confession. 

Instmotion. 

Elementary  education  has  been  widely  diffused  in  Denmark  since  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  and  in  1814  it  was  made  compulsory.  The  school 
age  is  from  7  to  14.  The  public  schools,  maintained  b^  communal  rates,  are 
free.     Of  elementary  schools  there  are  about  2,940  (28  in  Copenhagen,  132  in 
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other  towns,  and  2,780  in  rural  districts),  with  807,688  pupils  in  the  year 
1898.  For  higher  instruction  there  are :  a  veterinary  and  agricultural  colie^ 
at  Copenhagen  with  37  professors  and  teachers,  and  about  300  pupils  in 
1901 ;  21  agricultural  or  horticultural  schools  ;  67  folkehojskoler  or  popular 
high  schools ;  31  Latin  schools  (14  Government,  17  private) ;  a  college  of 
pharmacy  (founded  1892)  with  7  teachers  and  67  students  ;  a  Royal  academy 
of  arts  (founded  1754)  with  7  teachers  and  200  pupils ;  a  Polytechnic 
Institution  (founded  1829)  with  23  professors  and  teachers  and  about  450 
students ;  99  realskoler  or  technical  and  commercial  schools.  The  higher 
schools  in  1898  had  an  attendance  of  about  56,460  pupils.  The 
foUcehojskoler  are  all  private,  but  to  them  and  the  agricultural  schools 
the  state  annually  makes  a  grant  of  about  300,000  kroner.  To  72  of  the 
realskoler  grants  are  made  amounting  annually  to  about  110,000  kroner, 
exclusive  of  the  cost  of  apparatus,  inspection,  &c.  The  University  of 
Copenhagen  founded  in  1479,  has  5  faculties,  to  all  of  which,  except  theology, 
women  are  admitted  on  equal  terms  with  men.  It  has  85  professors 
and  teachers,  and  about  400  students  have  matriculated  every  year. 

Justice  and  Grime. 

The  lowest  coui-ts  of  justice  in  Denmark  are  those  of  the  hundred  or  dis- 
trict  magistrates  {herredJjfogder  and  hirkedomTiMre)  and  town  judges  (hyfogder). 
From  these  courts  an  appeal  lies  to  the  superior  court,  or  court  of  second  in- 
'  stance,  in  Viborg  with  9  judges,  and  in  Copenhagen  with  20  judges.  The 
Copenhagen  superior  court,  however,  is  identical  wim  that  of  the  civic  magis- 
trates. The  supreme  court  (HojesUrct)  or  court  of  final  appeal,  with  a  chief 
justice,  12  puisne  judges,  and  11  special  judges  sits  in  Copenhagen.  Judges 
under  65  years  of  age  can  be  removed  only  by  judicial  sentence. 

In  1900,  3,116  men  and  777  women  were  convicted  of  crimes  and  delicts  ; 
40,431  persons  were  convicted  of  minor  offences.  On  March  31,  1900,  658 
men  and  100  women  were  in  the  penitentiaries  of  Denmark. 

Finance. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  of  Denmark  the  annual 
financial  budget,  called  the  *  Finantslovforslag/  must  be  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  Eolkething  at  the  beginning  of  each  session.  As 
to  the  annual  financial  accounts,  called  *•  Statsregnskab,'  the  Con- 
stitutional Charter  prescribes  them  to  be  examined  by  four  paid 
revisers,  two  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  Folkething  and  two  by 
the  Landsthing.  Their  report  is  submitted  to  both  Chambers, 
which,  after  due  consideration,  pass  their  resolution  generally  to 
the  effect  that  they  have  no  remarks  to  make  on  the  balance-sheet. 

The  following  shows  the  actual  revenue  and  expenditure  for 
the  five  years  ending  March  31  (1816  kroner  =  1Z.)  : — 


Ye*r 

Revenae 

Expenditure 

Kroner 

Kroner 

•1898 

138,681,496 

134,740,065 

1899 

71,193,060 

76,259,212 

1900 

72,561,487 

77,509,052 

1901 

78,959,357 

78,883,529 

1902 

96,831,502 

76,712,446 
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The  estimated  revenue  for  1902-1903  wag  72,871,598  kroner, 
and  expenditure  72,388,208  kroner.  The  following  is  an  abstract 
of  the  budget  for  1903-1904  :— 


Revenue 

Kroner 

Balance    of    domain 

! 

revenues 

948,203 

Interest  on  State  as- 

1 

sets        ..        . 

2,858,559 

Direct  taxes 

11,047,500 

Indirect  taxes,  mainly 

1 

customs  and  excise. 

51,797,425  i 

Posts  and  Telegraphs 

669,980 

Balance  of  lotteries  . 

1,500,000 

Separate  revenues 

618,572 

Revenue  from  employ- 

ment   of    property 

and  funding  of  debt 

914,207 

1 

1 
1 
1 

Total  revenue 

70,249,446 

Expenditure 


Kroner 


Civil  list  and   appa- 

nages    . 
Rigsoag  and  Council 

1,203,200 

of  State 

620,232 

Interest  and  expenses 

on  State  debt 

8,079,394 

Pensions,      including 

military  invalids    . 

8,474,285 

Ministry   of   Foreign 

Affairs  . 

740,500 

Ministry  of  Agricul- 

ture 

8,289,440 

Ministry  of  Interior . 

6,842,191 

Ministry  of  Justice    . 

6,128,344 

Ministry    of    Public 

Worship  &  Instruction 

7,678,115 

Ministry  of  War 

10,956,280 

Ministry  of  Marine  . 

6,918.001 

Ministry  of  Finance . 

4,176,002 

Iceland     . 

98,164 

Extraordinary     State 

expenditure  . 

6,123,849 

Improvement  of  State 

property    and    re- 
duction of  debt     . 

9,811,850 

Total  expenditure 

74,478,247 

An  important  feature  in  the  administration  of  the  finances  of  the  kingdom 
is  the  mamtenanoe  of  a  reserve  fund  of  a  comparatively  large  amount  In 
1867  it  was  116,246,060  kroner;  in  1877,  88,365,915  kroner;  in  1887, 
17,820.879  kroner.  On  March,  81,  1902,  it  stood  at  17,892,629  kroner. 
The  object  of  the  reserve  fund  is  to  provide  means  at  the  disx>osal  of  the 
Government  in  the  event  of  sudden  occurrences. 

The  public  debt  of  Denmark  has  been  incurred  in  part  by  large  annuml 
deficits  in  former  years,  before  the  establishment  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment, and  in  part  by  railway  undertakings  and  the  construction  of  harbours, 
lighthouses,  and  other  works  of  public  importance.  The  following  table  gives 
the  national  liabilities  at  different  periods,  from  1880  to  1902  : — 


Year 
ending  March  SI 


1880 
1890 
1899 


CapiUl  of  Debt 


Kroner 
178,838,612 
188,148,541 
206,619,668 


Year 
ending  March  81 


1900 
1901 
1902 


Capital  of  Debt 


Kroner 
207.419,912 
217,294,224 
246,894,968 
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The  debt  is  divided  into  an  internal  and  a  foreign.  The  total  foreign  debt 
amounted  in  1902  to  178,027,250  kroner.      The  debt  is  mostly  at  3  per  cent. 

The  interest  of  the  debt  for  1901-1902  was  set  down  as  7,342,394 
kroner.  The  investments  of  the  State  on  March  31,  1901,  including  the 
reserve  fund,  but  excluding  the  State  railways  (valued  at  180,000,000  kroner) 
and  the  domains  amounted  to  104.507,629  kroner. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure,  and  the  property  and  debt  of  Copenhagen 
in  1901,  and  of  the  provincial  towns  and  places  and  rural  communes  in  1900, 
were  as  follows  : — 


Revenue      ,  Expenditure       Property 


Copenhagen  (1901)  .     . 
Provincial  Towns  (1900) 

Places     „ 
Rural  Communes     ,, 


Kroner       i 

35,083,450  , 

19,907,914 

7,672,383 

83,570,011 


Kroner 

27,291,748 

16,778,418 

4,142,323 

31,161,894 


Kroner 
81,906,229 
64,963,844 
10,071,232 
69,241,405 


Debt 

Kroner 

79,155,690 

40,482,615 

8,460,761 

34,887,898 


Defence. 

The  army  of  Denmark  consists  of  all  the  able-bodied  young  men  of  the 
kingdom  who  have  reached  the  age  of  22  years.  They  are  liable  to  service 
for  eight  years  in  the  regular  army  and  its  reserve,  constituting  the  first 
line,  and  for  eight  years  subsequent  in  the  extra  reserve.  The  drilling  is 
divided  into  two  penoda :  the  first  lasts  six  months  for  the  infantry ;  three 
months  for  the  field  artillery  and  the  engineers ,  eight  months  for  the 
cavalry  ;  and  four  months  for  the  siege  artillery  and  the  technic  corps.  The 
second  period  of  drill,  which  is  for  only  a  portion  of  the  recruits  of  each 
branch  of  arms,  notably  those  who  have  profited  the  least  by  the  first  course, 
lasts  eight  months  for  the  infantry,  eleven  months  for  the  cavalry,  and  one 
year  for  the  artillery  and  the  engineers.  Besides,  every  corps  has  to  drill 
each  year  during  twenty-five  to  thirty  days.  The  kingdom  is  divided  into  two 
divisions  or  commands,  the  eastern  and  the  western,  the  former  subdivided 
into  two  and  the  latter  into  three  brigades,  and  each  brigade  into  two  regi- 
ments of  three  battalions.  Every  brigade  furnishes  the  contingent  of  a 
brigade  of  infantry  and  one  regiment  of  cavalry. 

The  forces  of  the  kingdom  comprise  31  battalions  of  infantry  of  the  line 
with  11  of  reserve ;  5  regiments  of  cavalry,  each  with  3  squadrons  active 
and  a  dep6t  ;  2  regiments  of  field  artillery,  in  12  lotteries,  and  4  of 
reserve,  and  1  regiment  of  3  battalions  with  12  companies  of  fortress  artillery, 
and  6  companies  of  reserve  ;  and  1  regiment  of  engineers.  The  strength  of 
the  army  (1902)  is  824  officers  and  8,945  men  ;  the  war  strength  is  1,448 
officers  and  60,134  men.  The  war  strength  of  Citizen  Corps  of  Copenhagen 
and  Bomholm  Island  (included  in  the  war  strength  of  the  army)  is  115 
officers  and  4,400  men. 

The  Danish  fleet  is  maintained  for  purposes  of  coast-defence.  It  com- 
prises 5  coast-defence  armourclads  (named  in  italics  below) :  the  turret-ship 
Helgoland  ;  the  barbette  ship,  Iver  HvUfcldt ;  the  torpedo  ship,  Tordenslcjold  ; 
6  third-class  cruisers  and  gun  vessels,  7  gunboats,  and  a  flotilla  of  14 
first-class  and  20  second-class  torpedo  boats.  The  foUowing  are  the  armoured 
vessels  of  the  fleet  Those  in  italics  are  purely  for  coast  defence  duty ; 
h.  broadside,   c.  h,   central  battery,  L  turret,  har,    barbette,    Q.F.   quick. 

^'^^  Digitized  by  Google 
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t 

a,e. 
bar 
t 

t 
t 


Name 

1 

is 

Extreme 

thickness 

Armour  in 

Inches. 

LindoriMn 

ises 

2,100 

6 

Qorm 

1870 

2,400 

7 

Odin, 

1872 

8,230 

8 

Helgoland 

1878 

6,870 

12 

Tordenskjold  . 

1860 

2,680 

8 

IverHvitfeldt. 

1886 

3,460 

lU 

amoid 

1896 

2,160 

9 

HerlufTroUe  . 

1899 

8,470 

9 

New  Skip,       . 

1900 

6,317 

9 

Armament 


o  ja 


213-ton;  4  Sin. 
218-ton;  4  2^in.  Q.F. 

418-ton;  4  8iin.Q.P. 

/186.ton;4  22-ton;46in. 
\    2  2iin.  Q.F. 

1  62-ton ;  4  6in. 

2  28-ton ;  4  &in. ;  2  2iin.  Q.  F.    4 

1  26-ton ;  8  4iin.  Q.F. 

2  26  tons. 
4  26  tons. 


II 


1^9 

I. 


1,600 
1,670 

2,300 

4,000 

2,600 
6,100 
2,200 


12-0 
l?-2 

12-4 

18-4 

13-2 
16  •« 
18-0 


The  Tordenskjold  is  a  remarkable  ship  having  no  side-annour,  but  carrying 
in  an  armoored  barbette  the  heaviest  gun  in  Uie  Danish  Navy.  The  deck- 
protected  cruisers  Ooiser,  Hekla,  and  Heimdal  (1,810  tons),  Fyen  (2,740  tons, 
and  VdUcyrien  (8,020  tons)  have  been  built,  like  most  other  Danish  vessels, 
at  Copenhagen.  These  are  the  most  important  and  recent  of  the  craising 
vessels.  The  armoured  ship,  the  Eerluf  Trolle,  of  8,470  tons,  was  launched 
in  1899  at  Copenhagen. 

Production  and  Industry. 

The  soil  of  Denmark  is  greatly  subdivided,  owing  partly  to  the  state  of 
the  law,  which  interdicts  the  union  of  small  farms  into  larger  estates,  but 
encourages,  in  various  ways,  the  parcelling  out  of  landed  property,  and 
leaves  tne  tenant  entire  control  of  his  land  so  long  as  the  rent  is  paid. 

Of  the  total  area  of  Denmark  80  per  cent,  is  productive  ;  alxmt  one  sixth 
of  the  unproductive  area  is  peat  bogs.  Of  the  prouuctive  area  6  per  cent  is 
forest,  and  of  the  remainder  less  than  one  half  is  arable,  and  the  remainder 
pasture  and  meadows.  The  area  under  the  chief  crops  in  1901,  and  the 
production  in  1899-1901,  were  as  follows ;  but  the  areas  producing  the 
various  crops  in  1901  were  not  those  originally  intended,  a  great  part  of  the 
wheat  (16,400  hectares)  having  been  destroyed  in  the  winter  and  the  land 
turned  in  spring  to  other  uses  : — 


i       Area 

Prodaotion 

Crops 

1901 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1     Hectares 

HectoL 

Hectol. 

Hectol. 

Wheat 

.   ,     23,665 

1,286,000 

1,270,000 

882,000 

Barley 

.      281,865 

7,646,000 

8,044,000 

7,852,000 

Oats   . 

.      432,628 

13,060,000 

14,210,000 

13,182,000 

Eye    . 

272,512 

6,471,000 

7,033,000 

5,852,000 

Mixed  grain 

.   1   142,685 

8,825,000 

4,060,000 

4,619,000 

Potatoes 

54,100 

6,643,000 

8,222,000 

7,758,000 

Beetroot,  &c. 

158,889 

46,899,000 

57,829,000 

91,106,000 

On  July  16,  1898,  there  were  in  Denmark  proper  449,264  hones, 
1,748,440  head  of  cattle,  1,074,418  sheep,  81,803  goats,  and  1,178,514  swine, 
(In  1881  there  were  1,470,078  cattle,  and  in  1871,  1,288,898.) 
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In  1901  there  were  exported  17,870  horses,  41,318  head  of  cattle,  76 
sheep  and  lambs. 

In  1901  there  were  in  Denmark  45  distilleries  (Copenhagen  10),  whose 
output  of  brandy  reduced  to  8'' amounted  to  7,802,024  gallons  (36,698,139 
potter).  In  1901  there  were  produced  24,389,635  gallons  of  excisable  beer 
and  82,030,544  gallons  (small)  beer,  not  excisable. 

In  the  same  year  77,773  tons  of  beet  sugar  were  produced  at  7  sugar 
factories,  and  19,262  tons  of  margarine  and  oleomargarine  were  manufactured 
at  17  factories. 

In  the  Danish  fisheries  the  total  value  of  the  fish  caught  in  1897  was 
6,415,148  kroner;  in  1898,  6,120,448  kroner;  in  1899,  7,465,871  kroner;  in 
1900,  7,759,918  kroner. 


Commerce. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value,  according  to  official 
returns,  of  the  imports  and  general  exports  (excluding  precious 
metal)  for  six  years  (18.16  kroner  =  JBI) : — 


Years 


1896 
1897 
1898 


Imports 

Kroner 
383^936,695 
416,797,703 
462,219,000 


Ezporta       | 

I 

Kroner       I 

283,878,946 

328,121,076  . 

326,361,000  I 


fears 


1899 
1900 
1901 


1 


Import! 


]$zport8 


Kroner       | 
492,079,000 
526,803,000 
512,786,000  I 


Kroner 
864,521,000 
393,570,000 
408,565,000 


The  exports  of  home  produce  in  five  years  were,  in  kroners: — 1897, 
243,500,000;  1898,  238,525,000;  1899,  270,129,000;  1900,  281,919,000; 
1901,  292,127,000. 

<In  1901  the  general  imports  and  exports,  and  the  special 
imports  and  exports  (imports  for  consumption  and  exports  of 
Danish  produce  or  manufacture)  were  as  follows  : — 


ifloi                            Imports, 
^^^                        1    (General) 

Imports, 
(Special) 

Exports. 
(Qeneral) 

Exports, 
(Special) 

!  1,000  kroner 
'  Foods  substances      .         .  ,    173,200 
;  Personal  and  domestic      .  !      83,800 
'  Fuel         .         .        .         .  I      37,200 
[  Fodder,  manure,  seeds     .         71,400 
Saw  products  .        .        .       147,200 

Total       .        .         .  I    612,800 

1,000  kroner 

106,100 

76,500 

33,800 

67,200 

113,300 

1|000  kroner 

318,100 

13,400 

4,100 

6,800 

66,200 

1,000  kroner 
253,700 

4,800 



1,700 
32,400 

396,900 

408,600    I    292,100 

The  principal  articles  of  import  and  export,  with  their  re- 
spective values,  were  as  follows : —  ^         , 
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- 

(General) 
ICOO 

Imports 

1901 
(General) 

Exports, 

1900 
(Geneml) 

(General) 

"■ST- 

(Home 
produce) 

Exports, 

1901 

(Home 

produce) 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Colonial  goods . 

44.584 

40,878 

14,086 

18,062 

1,002 

054 

Beverages 

7,666 

6,766 

8,448 

2,811 

674 

777 

Textile  manufactures 

68,372 

62,923 

6,306 

6,768 

759 

691 

Metals  and  hardware 

47,881 

37,723 

12,079 

9,686 

8,970 

8,478 

Wood  A  manufiacture 

26,626 

22,943 

2,162 

1,771 

499 

482 

Coal  .... 

47,362 

86,819 

4,470 

8,993 

1 

— 

Animals    . 

2,613 

2,862 

21,852 

19,862 

21,818 

19.838 

Provisions,  eggs,  Ac. 

71,484 

82.982 

264,881 

280,413 

216,932 

236,639 

Cereals,  Ac.      .       .  ]    e6,873 

72,288 

13,339 

14,884 

8,701 

7,981 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  Danish  foreign 
trade : — 


Imports, 

Imports, 

Exports, 

Exjona. 

Countries 

1900 

1901 

1900 

(General) 

General) 

(General) 

(General) 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Germany  . 
United  Kingdom 

158,568,000 

147,497,000 

67,765,000 

68.181,000 

108,093,000 

87,919,000 

238,467,000 

250,781,000 

Sweden  and  Norway . 

60,603,000 

66,979,000 

50,222,0m) 

62,691,000 

United  States    . 

77,889,000 

86,911,000 

6,909,000 

9,872,000 

Rest  of  America 

6,121.000 

4,395,000 

82,000 

— 

Russia 

49,051,000 

58,070,000 

28,010,000 

16,487,000 

Holland    . 

12,476,000 

13,809,000 

646,000 

455,000 

Belgium    . 

7,559,000 

7,764,000 

1,041,000 

1,059,000 

France 

14,854,000 

13,018,000 

1,624,000 

640,000 

Danish  CJolonies 

3,760,000  j     3,897,000 

4,186,000 

4,187,000 

The  values  of  imports,  whether  suttject  to  duty  or  duty-ftree,  and  of  exports,  atwavs 
duty-free,  are  determined  by  the  Statistical  Bureau  in  communication  with  commercial 
Arms,  who  state  the  average  values  of  the  various  articles  of  merchandise.  The  quantities 
are  verified  by  the  Customs  authorities.  The  prime  origin  and  ultimate  destination  of 
goods  are  not  recorded.  The  general  trade  comprehends  all  imports  and  exports ;  the 
special  trade  onlv  imports  for  consumption,  and  exports  of  home  produce,  usually  the 
Customs  authorities  easily  ascertain  whether  imports  and  exports  belong  to  the  general  or 
the  special  trade,  but  sometimes  the  amount  of  imports  for  home  consumption  is 
determined  merely  by  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports. 

The  value  of  the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Denmark  (in- 
cluding Iceland,  the  Faeroe  Islands,  and  Greenland),  and  of  the  domestic 
exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Denmark,  is  shown  in  the  subjoined 
table  in  each  of  the  last  five  years,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns : — 


- 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

Impoits  intoOt.  Britain 

KxporU  of  British  pro- 

duce  .... 

10,908,897 
8,085,195 

£ 
11.708,884 

8,387,743 

£ 

12,432,977 

8,961,807 

£ 
18,187,757 

4.250,580 

£ 
14.284.103 

8,6I6,X» 
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The  imports  of  batter  into  Great  Britain  from  Denmark  rose  from  767, 190Z. 
in  1870  to  8,950,497/.  in  1901.  In  1901  the  imports  of  horses  from  Denmark 
amounted  to  the  value  of  17,236Z.  The  import  of  eg^s  has  risen  from 
67,654/.  in  1878  to  1,160,948/.  in  1901.  The  import  of  bacon  in  1901  was 
3,234,466/.  Other  imports  in  1901  were :  beef  (fresh),  180,728/. ;  pork  (fresh 
and  salted),  85,131/.  ;  hides,  48,528/.  ;  fish,  92,927/.  ;  fish  oil,  21,093/.  Of 
British  exports  to  Denmark  in  1901,  cotton  manufactures  and  3ram  amoimted 
to  300,652/.,  coal  to  1,332,442/.,  iron,  wrought  and  un wrought^  to  296,607/., 
sugar,  60,367/.,  and  woollens,  including  yam,  279,924/.  ;  new  ships, 
118,000/. 


Shipping  and  Havigation. 

On  December  31,  1901,  Denmark  and  colonies  possessed.  3, 841  vessels  (of 
4  tons  and  upwards)  of  416,548  registered  tons  in  her  merchant  marine,  of 
which  536  of  259,360  tons  were  steamers.  In  1901,  32,652  vessels  of 
2,914,483  tons  cargo  entered  the  Danish  ports,  and  32,652  vessels  of  868,138 
tons  cargo  cleared,  besides  32,395  coasting  vessels  entered,  and  32,202 
cleared. 


Internal  Commnnioations. 

Denmark  proper  (exclusive  of  Copenhagen)  has  4,207  miles  of  road, 
besides  22,012  miles  of  by-ways.  There  are  (1902)  railways  of  a  total  length 
of  1,855  English  miles  open  for  traffic  in  the  kingdom.  Of  this  total, 
about  1,112  English  miles  belong  to  the  State,  the  total  cost  of  which 
up  to  March  31,  1902,  was  180,000,000  kroner. 

The  Post  Office  in  the  year  1901  carried  100,476,080  letters  and  post-cards, 
and  88,974,461  samples  and  printed  matter.  There  are  889  post-offices.  The 
State  telegraphs  in  1901  carried  2,203,246  messages,  of  which  649,061  were 
internal,  1,475,619  international,  168,566  official  or  meteorological.  The  length 
of  State  telegraph  lines  at  the  end  of  1901  was  2,418  English  miles,  and 
the  length  of  wire  8,718  English  miles  ;  number  of  offices  169.  At  the  same 
date  the  railway  and  private  telegraphs  had  318  offices.  At  the  end  of  1901 
the  length  of  telephonic  wires  was  75,400  English  miles.  In  the  year  1901 
there  were  59,210,855  telephonic  conversations. 


Money  and  Credit. 

On  July  31,  1902  the  accounts  of  the  National  Bank  balanced  at 
148,596,896  kroner.  The  assets  included  60,988,867  kroner  in  bullion  and 
specie.  The  liabilities  included  103,000,000  kroner  note  issue,  27,000.000 
lut>ner  of  capital,  and  3,000,000  kroner  reserve  fund.  In  Denmark  there 
are  89  other  banks  for  commercial,  agricultural,  industrial,  and  other  pur- 
poses. On  March  31,  1901,  there  were  536  savings  banks,  with  1,176,858 
aepositors,  and  deposits  amounting  to  657,627,406  kroner,  or  559  kroner  to 
each  account. 

The  nominal  value  of  the  coin  minted  (including  recoinage  of  worn 
pieces)  in  Denmark  since  1873  is  given  as  follows:—         r^^^^T^ 
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Yearg  ending  March  81    i         Gold 

Silver       |        Bronxe       |        T«tal 

1873-96    . 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

'       Kroner 
.     38,812,740 

996,440 
!   1    4,040,560 

Kroner 
20,554.549 
130,618 
575,773 

810,954 

Kroner       {       Kroner 
1.122,250    ,  59,989,589 

—  1       130,618 
99,285    '    1,671.498 

180,256           941,210 

—  4,040.560 
8,300               8,800 

Total  .         .         .     43,849,740 

22,071,894  j  1,856,091      66,776,725 

•  Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  monetary  unit,  the  Krone  of  100  ore,  is  of  the  value  of  Is.  IJiL,  or 
about  18  kroner  to  the  pound  sterling. 

Gold  coins  are  20  and  10-kroner  pieces.  The  20-kroner  piece  weighs 
8 '960572  grammes  '900  fine,  and  thus  contains  8*0645  grammes  of  fine  gold. 

The  2-kroner  silver  piece,  or  RigsdaUr,  weighs  15  grammes  '800  fine, 
and  thus  contains  12  grammes  of  fine  silver. 

The  standard  of  value  is  gold.     Silver  is  legal  tender  up  to  20  kroner. 

The  Pund  =  100  Kvint  =  1000  OH  =  1  -1028  lb.  avoirdupois.  The  CetUner 
=  100  Pufid  =  110-23  lb.  avoirdupois. 


7*i9nc^  grain 
,,      oil 
,,      butter 
„      coal 

Pot    .    ,    , 

VUrUl  .     . 

Ship  Last   . 


8-827  bush. 
28*9189  gal. 
246 -9179  lbs.  av. 

4*6775  bush. 

0*2126  gal. 

1*7011    „ 
2  tons. 


Alen(=  2Fod) 
Kubikfod  .  . 
Tdndeland  .  . 
Regisier'TonfoT 

sailing  ships 
Begiater-TonfoT 

steamers  .     . 


=  0*6864  yard 

=  1*0918  eft. 

=  1*86  acre. 

=  1  ton  reg. 

=  0*89 


Diplomatic  and  Consular  Kepresentatiyes 

1.  Op  Denmark  in  Great  Britain 

Envoy  and  Minister, — F.  de  Bille,  accredited  1890. 

Secretary  of  Legation. — Henrik  Castenskjold. 

Attache. — Christian  August  Gosch. 

Honorary  Attaehd. — Torben  Bille. 

Consul'Oeneralin  London,— E.  A.  Delcomyn. 

There  are  Consuls  at  Belfast,  Bristol,  Edinburgh  (C.G.),  Hull  (C.G.), 
Leith,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Newcastle,  Sheffield,  Southampton  Swansea, 
Yarmouth. 

2  Of  Great  Britain  in  Dbnmark. 

Envoy  and  Ministcr.-^iiW.  £.  Goschen,  K.C.M.G.,  appointed  April  9, 
1900. 

Secretary. — Hon.  Reginald  Lister. 

There  are  Consuls  at  Copenhagen,  Reikjavik  (Iceland),  St.  Thomas  (VTest 
Indies),  Thorshavn  (Faroe  Islands). 

Colonies. 

The  colonial  possessions  of  Denmark  consist  of  territories  in  Europe  and 
America.    Their  area  and  population  in  1901,  and  the  value  of  their  imports 

'  oqTc 
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into  and  exports  f^m  Denmark  alone  in  1901,  according  to  Danish  retoms, 
were: — 


Engliso  sq.  m. 

Popnlation           Imports, 
1901                     1901 

Exportt, 
1001 

Iceland     . 
Greenland 
West  Indies 

39,756 

46,740 

138 

78.470 
11,895 
80,627 

Kroner 
2,215,000 
814,000 
66,000 

Kroner 
8,016,000 
867,000 
64,000 

Total  .        . 

86,634 

120.892 

3,084,000 

8,487,000 

In  1901  the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Iceland  and  Green- 
land (mostly  fish  and  fish  products)  amounted  to  206,130/.,  and  the  British 
exports  thereto,  to  68,259/.  (coal;  16,148/.  ;  cottons,  8,033/.).  The  trade  of 
Greenland  is  a  State  monopoly. 

The  West  Indian  Islands,  St  Croix,  St.  Thomas,  and  St.  John,  are  in- 
habited mostly  by  free  negroes  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sngar-cane; 
but  the  trade  with  Denmark,  formerly  considemble,  has  fallen  off  in 
recent  years.  The  imports  from  the  Danish  West  Indies  into  the  United 
Kingdom  amounted  to  3,792/.  in  1901 ;  and  the  exports  of  British  pro- 
duce to  these  islands  to  41,188/.  On  January  24,  1902,  a  treaty  was 
signed  for  the  sale  of  the  Danish  West  Indian  Islands  to  the  United  States, 
but  on  October  22,  1902,  the  treaty  was  rejected  by  the  Danish  Landsthing. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning  Denmark 

1.  Official  Publications. 
Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Poesessions.    Imp.   4.    London. 

Den  dansk-tyske  Krig,  1864.    Udgiyet  af  Oeneralfltaben.    8.    Kjdbenhavn.    1890. 
Foreign  Office  Reports  on  the  Trade,  Ac,  of  Denmark.    AnnnaL    London. 
Kongeliff  Dansk  uof  og  Statakalender.    Annual.    KJdbenham. 
StaUatisk  Aarbog..    Annual.    KJdbenhavn. 
Statistitke  Meddelelser.    i^Obenhavn. 
Statistisk  Tabelvaerk.    ^dbenhavn. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

BaetUker's  Handbook  for  Norway.  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  7tb  ed.    12.    London,  1890. 

Blaiktr  (W.),  Across  Iceland.    London,  1002. 

Body  of  Laws,  1670-1901.    (Love  og  Anordninger  Tid  Schou,  Ac.) 
Bo^  Kongerlget  Danmark,  en  historisk-topograptiisk  Beskrivelse.     2  vols.     KJdben- 
havn, 1882^. 

Cook  rr.),  Ouide  to  Norway  and  Denmark.    London,  1608. 

Copennagen  and  Its  Environs  [Danish  Tonritt  Society  publication].    London,  1808. 

Danmarks  Riges  Historie.    Isj5benhavn,  1806. 

Denmark,  its  Medical  Organisation,  Hygiene  and  Demography.    Ck>penhagen,  1891. 

OaI<tfiii^(A.X  The  Invasion  of  Denmark  in  1864.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1864. 

Jeaffirnon.  (J.  R.X  The  Faroe  Islands.    London,  1807. 

Matsm,  Danmarks  Statsforvaltning.    Ret.  I.— III.    KJdbenhavn,  1808-1901. 

Jfurray'f  Handbook  for  Denmark,  6tiL  ed.    8.    London,  1898. 

Nationalokonomisk  TidsskrifL    Periodical.    KJdbenhavn. 

NtH^lm  (G.  C.  v.),  Qrundtraek  af  Danmarks  Statsforvaltning.    Copenhagen,  1808. 

OtU  (B.  C.).  Denmark  and  Iceland.    8vo.    London,  1881. 

SHffnchos  (C),  A  Political  History  of  Contemporary  Europe,  1814-1896.  2  vols. 
[From  the  French.]    London,  1000. 

rndgwieh  (C.  8.X  The  Story  of  Denmark.    London,  1800. 

StaTCk4,  Obrik^  and  CotImh,  Le  Danemark.    Paris,  1000. 

Thowuu  (Maivaret),  Denmark  Past  and  Present.    London,  1902. 

TVapCJ.  P.),  Statlstlsk-topographisk  Besicrivelse  af  Kongerlget  Danmark.  8rd  ed.  4  vols, 
^dbenhavn. 
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WeitemeyeriU.),  D&neraark  ;  Geschichte  and  Beschreibiing.    IS.    (Of  this  there  is  an 
English  translation.    8     London,  1891.) 

Tear-Book  of  the  Danish  Tourist  Club.    Copenhagen. 

8.  Dependencies. 

CarMtemen  (A.  R.),  Two  Summers  in  Oreenland.    8.    London,  1890. 
Leith  (Bfrs.),  Three  Visits  to  Iceland.    London,  1897. 
MaeConnickiW.  F.),  A  Ride  Across  Iceland  in  1891.    8.    London,  189S. 
Natuen  (F.),  The  First  Crossing  of  Greenland.  London,  1891.    Eskimo  Life.  8    LondoB,. 
1893. 

Taylor  (C.  B.)  Leaflets  fh)m  the  Danish  West  Indies.    8.    London.  1888 

Thoroddsen  (Th.),  Oeschichte  der  Isl&ndischen  Geographic.    2  Bftnde.    Letpxic,  1807-98. 

TKoroddteUj  Islands  Kultur.    KJobenhavn,  1902. 


ECUADOR. 

(RePI^BLICA     DEL     ECUADOR.) 

Constitution  and  Ooyemment. 


The  Republic  of  Ecuador  was  constituted  May  11,  1830,  in  consequence 
of  a  civil  war  which  separated  the  members  of  the  original  Repablic  of 
Colombia,  founded  by  Simon  Bolivar,  by  uniting  the  Presidency  of 
Quito  to  the  Vice-Royalty  of  New  Grenada,  and  the  Captaincy-General 
of  Venezuela,  when  they  threw  off  the  Spanish  yoke.  By  its  Constitution, 
dating  1884,  with  modifications  in  1887  and  1897,  the  executive  is  vested  in  a 
President,  elected  for  the  term  of  four  years,  while  the  legislative  power 
is  given  to  a  Congress  of  two  Houses ;  the  first  consisting  of  two  senators 
for  each  province  (chosen  for  two  years),  and  the  second  of  deputies,  on  the 
basis  of  one  deputy  for  every  15,000  inhabitants,  chosen  for  two  yeary ; 
both  elected  by  adults  who  can  read  and  write.  The  Congress  meets  on  the 
10th  of  August  of  every  year  at  Quito,  the  capital,  without  being 
summoned  by  the  Government.  The  election  of  the  Ptesident  takes  place  in 
a  direct  manner  by  the  people,  and  that  of  the  Vice-President,  whose  term  of 
office  is  also  four  years,  by  the  same  procedure,  but  two  years  after  that  of  the 
President,  so  that  he  is  a  member  of  two  distinct  administrations.  The 
Vice-President  in  certain  cases  may  be  called  upon  to  occupy  the  Presidential 
chair.     He  also  discharges  the  duties  of  President  of  the  Council  State. 

President  of  the  Republic. — General  Leonidas  Plaza,  for  the  term  1901- 
1905. 

Vice-President — Freile  Zaldumbide. 

The  President,  who  receives  a  salary  of  12,000  sucr^  a  year,  theoretically 
exercises  his  functions  through  a  Cabinet  of  five  ministers,  who,  together  with 
himself,  may  be  impeached  by  Congress,  and  who,  with  other  seven 
members,  form  a  Council  of  State.  Each  minister  receives  a  salary  of  2,880 
sucres  a  year.  The  President  has  the  .power  of  veto,  but  if  Congress  insist  on 
a  vetoed  bill  becoming  law,  he  has  no  alternative  but  to  give  his  assent  to  it. 
He  may  summon  an  Extraordinary  Congress  for  a  specified  purpose,  but  he 
cannot  dissolve  the  Chambers  or  shorten  their  sittings.  By  the  terms  of  the 
Constitution  privileges  of  rank  and  race  are  not  allowed  to  exist  within  the 
Republic,  but  most  of  the  Indians  are  virtually  in  bondage.  By  an  edict  of 
1896,  the  Indians  are  exempted  from  paying  tribute,  and  are  admitted  to 
citizenship. 

The  Provinces  are  administered  by  Governors,  appointed  by  the  Gorem- 
ment ;  their  subdivisions,  or  cantons,  by  political  chiefs  ;  and  the  parishes  by 
political  lieutenants.  The  Galapagos  Archipelago  is  under  a  local  adminis- 
trator. 
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Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  Ecuador  is  about  116,000  square  miles,  divided  into  sixteen 
provinces  and  one  territory,  with  about  1,205,600  inhabitants,  or  if 
uncivilised  Indians  be  included,  about  1,400,000.  The  bulk  of  the  population 
is  Indian  ;  inhabitants  of  pure  European  blood  are  few  ;  those  of  mixed  blood 
are  estimated  at  about  400,000.  Included  in  the  above  statement  are  the 
Galapagos  or  Tortoise  Islands,  with  an  area  of  2,400  square  miles,  and  a 

?>puiation  of  about  400.  A  Boundary  Treaty  which  was  concluded  between 
eru  and  Ecuador  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1890,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Ecuadorian 
Congress,  was  subjected  to  amendment  by  Peru  in  1898,  and  in  1894  was 
revoked  by  the  Ecuadorian  Congress.  Ecuador  is  also  involved  in  a  dispute 
with  the  Republic  of  Colombia  respecting  certain  territories  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Napo. 

The  population  of  th&  Republic  is  distributed  as  follows : — 


Provinces 

Pop. 

Carchi 

86,000 

Imbabura 

68,000 

Pichincha 

205,000 

Leon 

109,600 

Tungurahua  . 

103,100 

Chimborazo    . 

122,300 

Cafiar    . 

64,000 

Provinces 
Azuay  . 
Lola 
Bolivar. 
Rios       . 
Oro 
Guayas 


Pop. 
132,400 
67,000 
43,000 
32,800 
32,600 
98,100 


Provinces 
Manabi 
Esmeraldas 
Oriente 
Galapagos 


Pop. 
.       64,10 
14,60 
.       12,600 
400 

1,205,600 


The  chief  towns  are  the  capital,  Quito  (40,000),  Guayaquil  (51,000),  Cuenca 
(86,000),  Riobamba  (18,000),  Ambato,  Loja,  and  Latacunga  (each  about 
10,000),  Balna  (8,000),  Esmeraldas  (4,000). 

Eeligion  and  Instrnction. 

The  religion  of  the  Republic,  according  to  the  Constitution,  is  the  Roman 
Catholic.  Its  income,  in  substitution  for  tithes,  is  annually  provided  for 
in  the  estimates.  Primary  education  is  gratuitous  and  obligatory.  There  is 
a  University  in  Quito  with  32  professors  and  216  students,  and  University 
bodies  in  Cuenca  and  Guayaquil.  There  are  9  schools  for  higher  education, 
35  secondary,  and  1,088  pnmary  schools;  the  total  number  of  teachers  is 
1,498,  and  of  pupils  68,380.  There  are  commercial  and  technical  schools  in 
Quito  and  Guayaquil,  and,  in  1900,  English  began  to  be  taught  in  the  normal 
schools,  about  a  dozen  American  teachers  being  employed. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

The  appellate  courts  are  the  Supreme  Court  in  Quito,  and  six  superior 
courts  at  diflferent  centres.  The  inferior  courts  deal  with  criminal,  civil, 
and  commercial  cases.  In  the  Republic  there  are  33  cantonal  and  359  parochial 
justices,  and  85  solicitors  admitted  to  practice.  There  are  consular  or  com- 
mercial courts  in  Quito,  in  Guayaquil,  and  Cuenca. 

In  the  one  penitentiary  of  the  Republic,  which  is  in  Quito,  there  were  on 
October  9,  1893,  140  men  and  18  women  convicted  of  serious  crimes. 

Finance. 

Of  the  total  revenue  about  70  per  cent,  is  derived  from  customs  duties ;  15 
per  cent,  from  taxes  on  cocoa,  real  estate,  white  rum,  and  tobacco  ;  6  percent, 
from  salt  an'd  gunpowder  monopolies,  and  the  remainder  mostly  from  excise, 
rents  of  State  property,  and  the  postal  department.  The  revenue  and 
expenditure  for  recent  years  (estimates  for  1902)  are  given  as  follows  in  suor^ 
of  24/L,  but  the  figures  are  not  to  be  taken  as  representing  the  exact  state  of 
affairs : — 
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—              !         1698         1         1899 

1900 

1901         1           1902 

Revenue      .      7,806,191     7,626,830 
Expenditure      6,407,888  |  6,662,944 

8,137,161 
7,876,189 

9,141,882     18,418,504 
9,829,629  1   18,819,764 

Of  the  estimated  revenue  for  1902,  9,640,700  sucres  is  from  customs.  Of 
the  expenditure  2,821,694  swcr^s  is  for  finance,  1,068,808  sucr^  for  public 
works,  3,691,502  sucres  for  war  and  marine,  3,403,168  sucr^  for  internal 
government  and  police. 

The  foreign  liabilities  of  the  Republic  be^  with  a  debt  of  1,824,000/., 
which  amount  formed  the  part  of  the  debt  assigned  to  Ecuador  on  its  secession 
from  Colombia  in  1880.  In  1864  an  arrangement  was  made  with  the  bond* 
holders,  under  which  this  debt  was  recognised  by  Ecuador,  but  in  1867  service 
of  this  debt  ceased.  The  arrears  of  interest  amounted  in  1891  to  428,6402. 
In  July,  1892,  the  capital  of  the  foreign  debt  was  reduced  to  760, 000^,  and 
an  arrangement  was  made  for  the  payment  of  interest  and  for  amortization. 
In  1896  another  arrangement  was  made,  but,  on  March  14, 1896,  the  President 
(then  Supreme  Chief)  decreed  the  suspension  of  payments  to  the  bondholders 
until  a  still  more  advantageous  arrangement  should  be  concluded.  In 
1897,  1898,  1899  and  1900  contracts  were  made  for  the  purchase  of  the 
foreign  debt  by  the  Guayatjuil  and  <^uito  Railway  Company.     [Details   are 

given  in  the  Reports  of  tne  Council  of  the  Corporation  of  Foreign  Bond- 
olders,  1899,  1900  and  1901.]  The  new  consolidated  debt  formed  under 
these  contracts  amounted  in  July,  1902,  to  8,629,000  sucr^  The  internal 
debt  amounted  to  4,680,000  sucres  at  the  end  of  1896,  but  has  been  largely 
increased  since  that  date. 

Defence. 

The  Ecuadorian  army  numbers  8,841  officers  and  men.  This  force  is  com- 
posed of  1  brigade  of  fortress  and  1  of  field  artillery,  4  battalions  of  infantry, 
2  columns  of  light  infantry,  and  a  regiment  of  cavalry.  The  national  guard 
is  said  to  consist  of  80,000  men. 

The  navy  consists  of  a  torpedo  launch,  and  a  transport,  which  vessels  arc 
manned  by  about  128  men. 

Production  and  Commerce. 

The  staple  produce  of  Ecuador  is  cocoa,  which  is  grown  in  Los  Rioa  and 
other  provinces  near  the  coast.  The  total  number  of  cocoa  trees  in  Ecuador 
being  estimated  at  47,200,000.  The  total  production  of  cocoa  in  1900  was 
18,820,000  kilos.  ;  in  1901,  28,160,000  kilos.,  valued  at  950,0002.  Coffee  is 
also  grown,  the  exports  in  1900  having  amounted  to  2,800,000  kilos. ;  in  1901, 
2,150,000  kilos.,  valued  at  60,0002.  Sugar  in  1900  was  exported  to  the 
extent  of  1,788,600  kilos.  The  export  of  ivory  nuts  reached  19,620,800 
kilos,  in  1900,  and  26,500,000  kilos,  in  1901,  Cotton,  Peruvian  bark,  orohilla, 
and  sarsaparilla  are  also  produced.  The  rubber  industry  is  also  important, 
and  as  the  accessible  supply  from  wild  trees  is  being  rapidly  exhausted,  atten- 
tion id  now  turned  to  the  planting  of  trees.  The  quantity  exported  in  1900 
was  put  at  601,600  kilos.,  in  1901,  822,874  kilos.  Ecuador  is  eminently 
auriferous.  At  Zaruma,  in  the  province  of  Oro,  quartz  cmshings  yield  from 
1  oz.  to  4  oz.  per  ton  ;  at  Esmeraldas  an  American  company  extracts  gold  by 
hydraulic  methods  from  gravel  beds  to  the  value  of  about  14  cents  per  cubic 
yard  ;  in  many  auriferous  streams  the  Indians,  by  washings,  find  considerable 
quantities  of  gold.  At  Pillzhum  in  CaAan  rich  silver  ore  is  found,  but  is 
not  now  workeid.  In  the  Esmeraldas  washings,  platinum  is  found  in  variable 
quantities.     Pitch  is  found  but  is  not  worked.     The  country  is  known  to 
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he  also  rich  in  copper,  iron,  lead  and  coal ;  and  sulphur  is  stated  to  have 
been  discovered  in  the  Pichincha  district. 

Panama  hats  are  made  almost  exclusively  in  Ecuador,  and  the  demand 
for  them  is  greater  than  the  makers  can  meet.  To  protect  the  industry  a 
dutyof  28,  per  kilo,  is  charged  on  the  straw  exported. 

The  value  of  imports  and  exports  for  five  yeare  is  given  as  follows  (in 
sucr^  of  about  24rf.) : — 


1                      1           1897          .'           1808 

1 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1  Imports     15,628,718 
'  Exports       8,746,897 

9,869,7-96 
14,286,669 

16,667,188 

18,461,878 
16,671,712 

16,126,281 
16,823,165 

The  imports  are  chiefly  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  machinery  and  iron- 
work, flour  and  provisions,  wood,  and  oil.  The  principal  exports  in  1901  were 
cocoa,  12,266,000  sucr^ ;  ivory  nuts,  1,618,000  sucr^ ;  ceff'ee,  649,000 
sucrt^'S ;  rubber,  671,000  sucr^;  straw  .hats,  880,000  snores;  sugar,  gold, 
fruits  and  other  articles  being  exported  to  smaller  amounts.  Of  the  imports  in 
1901,  the  valueof  8,676,000  sucr^  was  from  Great  Britain,  3,966,000  from 
the  United  States,  2,712,000  from  Germany,  1,996,000  from  France.  Of 
the  exports  (chieflv  cocoa),  the  value  of  6,694,000  sucr^  went  to  France, 
2,786,000  to  the  United  States,  2,148,000  to  Germany,  and  2,086,000  to 
Great  Britain.  Of  the  large  quantities  of  cocoa  shipped  to  Havre,  the  greater 
part  is  ultimately  distributed  among  other  countries. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  from  Ecuador  into  Great  Britain,  and  of  the 
exports  of  British  produce  to  Ecuador,  was  as  follows  in  each  of  the  last  five 
years,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns : — 


- 

1897 

1898      1       1899 

1900 

1901 

Imports  into  Great  Britain 
Exports  of   British    pro- 
duce to  Ecuador  . 

92,412 
418,049 

£ 

267,164 

823,462 

£ 
175,501 

403,426 

£ 
152,677 

386,679 

208,211 
284,780 

The  chief  articles  of  import  from  Ecuador  into  Great  Britain  consist  of  cocoa, 
of  the  value  of  116,111Z.  in  1900;  167,055Z.  in  1901  ;  cofl'ee,  15,040^  in 
1900  :  23,637^.  in  1901 ;  caoutchouc,  11,460/.  in  1900  ;  2,974/.  in  1901.  Of 
the  exports  of  British  produce  to  Ecuador,  cotton  goods,  to  the  value  of 
145,269/.  ;  woollens,  34,358/.;  iron,  wrought  and  un wrought,  25,496/.,  and 
empty  sacks,  12,011/.,  formed  the  principal  articles  in  1901. 


Shipping  and  Navigation. 

lu  1901  there  entered  at  the  ports  of  Ecuador,  in  all,  2,065  vessels  of 
376,867  tons,  and  cleared  2,075  of  361,749  tons. 

These  figures  are  inclusive  of  small  coasting  and  river  craft  of  from  10  to 
100  tons  entered  and  cleared  at  Guayaquil. 

Internal  Commnnications. 

The  roads  of  the  country  are  mostly  bridle-roads  only,  and  often  impass- 
able for  half  the  year.  The  one  highway  is  from  Quito  towards  Guayaquil, 
for  a  distance  of  115  miles,  but  the  work  of  thus  connecting  ^e  capital  and 
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the  port  has  long  been  discontinued.  There  is  river  communication  throughout 
the  principal  agricultural  districts  on  the  low  groimds  to  the  west  of  the 
CJordiUera  by  the  rivers  Guayas,  Daule,  and  Vinces  (navigable  for  200  miles  by 
river  steamers  in  the  rainy  season),  and  other  small  affluents  thereof.  Naviga- 
tion of  these  inland  waters  is  carried  on  by  about  17  American  and  Ecuadorian- 
built  side-wheel  and  screw  steamers,  and  a  large  fleet  of  canoes  and  other  small 
craft. 

A  railway  is  open  from  Duran  (opposite  Guayaquil)  to  Alausi,  90  miles. 
This  line  has  been  transferred  by  the  Government  to  the  Guayaquil  and  Quito 
Railroad  Company,  which  has  [undertaken  .to  extend  it  to  Quito.  The  gauffe 
of  the  old  line  has  been  widened  and  the  railway  practically  reconstructed. 
Docks,  wharves,  and  other  facilities  for  traffic  at  Guayaauil  and  Duran  have 
been  completed.  From  Duran  to  Quito  the  distance  is  about  280  miles,  the 
intervening  country  being  in  many  places  capable  of  great  agricultural 
development 

The  total  length  of  telegraphs  is  about  1,242  miles,  Quito  being  connected 
with  Guayaquil  and  the  coast,  with  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  and  by  cable 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  There  are  about  60  telegraph  stations.  A 
telephonic  system  with  400  subscribers  is  established  at  Guayaquil. 

The  inland  correspondence  amounts  to  about  820,000  letters  yearly,  and 
the  foreign  correspondence  to  1,809,000  letters  and  6,347,000  nQwspapcrs 
and  packets. 

Money  and  Credit. 

Ecuador  having  no  mint,  the  coin  of  the  country  is  minted  in  England, 
the  United  States,  and  Peru.  The  silver  coino^  has  been  almost  entirely 
superseded  by  flold,  of  which  8,782,000  sucr^  had  been  introduced  into  the 
country  up  to  January  1, 1902,  and  during  1902  upwards  of  1,200,000  sucr^ 
The  greater  part  of  this  (probably  4,000,000  sucr^)  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
two  banks. 

There  are  two  banks  authorised  to  issue  notes  for  circulation,  viz.,  the 
Banco  del  Ecuador,  capital  8,000,000  sucres,  and  the  Banco  Comerdal  y 
Agricola,  capital  500,000  lucr^  The  authorised  issue  of  notes  depends  on 
the  stock  of  gold  in  the  vaults  of  the  bank,  and  the  banks  are  bound  by  law 
to  hold  one-third  of  the  value  of  their  circulation  in  coin,  silver  or  gold.  On 
December  81,  1901,  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Ecuador  in  circulation  amounted 
to  2,830,000  sucr^  the  notes  of  the  Banco  Comercial  y  Agricola  amounted 
to  8,092,000  sucr^.  By  the  banking  law  of  1897  the  banks  are  required 
to  hold  at  least  half  their  metallic  reserve  in  sold  (1/.  =10  sucr^). 

Other  banks  are  the  Banco  Hipotecario  witn  a  capital  of  2,000,000  sucres, 
and  the  Banco  Territorial.     These  are  only  mortgage  loan  banks. 


Money,  Weights  and  Measures. 

A  law  passed  in  1898,  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  gold  standard, 
came  into  force  on  Novemner,  4,  1900.  The  new  coinage  consists  of:  the 
gold  condor  of  10  sucr^  weighing  8*136  grams,  and  containing  7*3224  grams 
of  fine  gold  (equivalent  to  the  English  sovereign),  the  silver  aticri  and  its 
sub-divisions,  and  nickel  and  copper  pieces.  The  sucr^,  so  called  from  the 
likeness  of  Marshal  Sucr^  (a  former  President)  imprinted  on  the  coin,  is 
legal  tender  only  up  to  10  sucr^. 
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By  a^aw  of  December  6,  1856,  the  French  metrical  system  of  weights  and 
measures  was  made  the  legal  standard  of  the  Republic ;  but  is  not  adopted  by 
commerce. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Kepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Ecuador  in  Great  Britain. 
Consul'OeTieral. — C.  Nevares  (London). 

There  are  Consular  Representatives  at  Birmingham,  Cardiff,  Glasgow. 
Hull,  Liverpool  (C.G.),  Manchester,  Southampton,  and  Falmouth. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Eotjador. 

Mini8ler,—W.  N.  Beauclerk. 
Consul  at  Guayaquil. — A.  Cartwright. 
Consul  at  Quito. — L.  Soderstrom. 
Vice-Consul  at  Guayaquil. — George  Ash  ton. 


Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning  Ecuador. 

1.   Official  Publications. 

Geografla  y  Geol^a  del  Ecuador,  publicado  por  6rden  del  Supreme  Gobierno  de  la 
Republics,  por  Dr.  Teodoro  Wolf.    Leipzic,  1893. 

Foreign  Office  Reports,  Annual  Series,  and  Miscellaneous  Series.    London. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions.     Imp.  4.    London. 

Ecuador.    No.  64  of  the  Bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics.  Washingto 
1802. 

Reports  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  1901-02. 

2.   Non-Official  Publications. 

BateiiU.  W.),  Central  and  South  America.    London,  1882. 

Campo$j  Galena  de  Ecuatorianos  c^lebres.    Guayaquil,  1881. 

Cevalloi.  Compendio  del  resdmen  de  la  bistoria  del  Ecuador.  Guayaquil,  1886.  Resumen 
de  la  historia  del  Ecuador.    Guayaquil,  1886.    Deo^fla  del  Ecuador.    Lima  1888. 

Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders.    Annual  Report.    London. 

Ecuador  in  1881.  Report  of  Mr.  G.  E.  Church  to  the  United  States  Government.  Re- 
printed in  South  American  Journal.    London,  1888. 

SI  Ecuador  en  Chicago.    New  York,  1894. 

Flemming  (B.),  Wanderungen  in  Ecuador.    8.    Leipzig,  1872. 

(?er«£&'el;0r(Friedrich),  AchtzehnMonateinSUd-Amerika.    S  vols.    8.    Leipzig,  1868. 

GanMdlet  Budrez,  Uisloria  ecclesiiUtica  del  Ecuador.    Quito,  1881. 

Has»aurekiV.\  Four  Years  among  Spanish  Americans.    8rd  edition.    Cincinnati,  1881. 

Herrera  (P.),  Apuntes  para  la  historia  de  Quito.    Quito,  1874. 

Kau/mann  (A.  G.),  Garcia  Morena,  President  der  Republlk  Ecuador.    Freiburg,  1891. 

Orton  (Prof.),  The  Andes  and  the  Amazon.    New  York. 

OvUdo  V  Valdii,  Historia  de  las  Indias.    Madrid,  1885.    4  v. 

Beiee  iW.),  and  SiifAeJ(A.),  Hochgebirjce  derjRepubUk  Ecuador.  8  vols.    Berlin,  1892-98. 

achwarda  (T.),  Reise  nm  die  Erde.    Vol.  III.    8.    Braunschweig,  1861. 

8iwi9on  (Alft^),  Travels  in  the  Wilds  of  Ecuador.    London,  1887. 

Stub0l(A.).  Die  Yulkanherge  von  Ecuador.    [Geology  and  Topography.]    Berlin.  1897. 

rematta;-Co»pan«(L.),  Histoire  du  royaume  de  Quito.  Traduitedel'Espagnol.  (Velasco 
Historia  del  reino  de  Quito.)    2  vols.    8.    Paris,  1840. 

Wagner  (Moritz  Friedrich),  Reisen  in  Eucador ;  in  '  Zeitsohrlftftirallgemeine  Erdkunde.' 
Vol.  xvl.    Berlin,  1864. 

Whymptr  (Edward).  Travels  amongst  the  Great  Andes  of  the  Equator.    London,  1892. 

Wolf  (T.),  Geografla  y  Geologia  del  Ecuador.    Fol.    Leipsic,  1891. 
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FRANCE. 

ConstitutioiL  and  Oovemment. 

I.  Central. 

Since  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  III.  on  Septemher  4,  1870, 
France  has  been  under  a  Hepublican  form  of  government,  con- 
firmed on  February  25,  and  July  16,  1875,  by  a  constitu- 
tional law,  which  has  been  partially  modified  in  June 
1879,  August  1884,  June  1885,  and  July  1889.  It  vests  the  legis- 
lative power  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  Senate,  and  the 
executive  in  the  President  of  the  Eepublic  and  the  Al,inistry. 

The  President  is  elected  for  seven  years,  by  a  majority  of 
votes,  by  the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  united  in  a 
National  Assembly,  or  Congress.  He  promulgates  the  laws  voted 
by  both  Chambers,  and  ensures  their  execution.  He  selects  a 
Ministry  from  the  Chamber,  appoints  to  all  civil  and  military 
posts,  has  the  right  of  individual  pardon,  and  is  responsible  only 
in  case  of  high  treason.  The  President  concludes  treaties  with 
foreign  Powers,  but  cannot  declare  war  without  the  previous 
assent  of  both  Chambers.  Every  act  of  the  President  has  to  be 
countersigned  by  a  Minister.  With  the  consent  of  the  Senate 
he  can  dissolve  thu  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  case  of  vacancy, 
the  two  Chambers  united  immediately  elect  a  new  President. 

President  qfths  JRepubltc. — M.  fimile  Loubet ;  bom,  December 
31,  1838;  elected  President,  February  18,  1899. 

The  Ministers  or  Secretaries  of  State,  the  number  of  whom 
varies,  are  usually,  but  not  necessarily,  members  of  the  Senate  or 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  PEsident  of  the  Council  (Premi^ 
chooses  his  colleagues  in  concert  with  the  President  of  the  Eepublic. 
Each  Minister  has  the  direction  of  one  of  the  great  administrative 
departments  and  each  is  responsible  to  the  Chambers  for  his  acts, 
while  the  Ministry  as  a  whole  is  responsible  for  the  general  policy 
of  the  Government. 

The  Ministry  of  June  7,  1902,  consists  of  the  following 
members  : — 

PreHdent  qf  ths  Council,  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  Minister 
of  Public  Worship — M.  Combes,  Senator.  ^         t 
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Minister  qf  Finance. — M.  Kouvier,  Deputy. 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, — M.  Delcass^,  Deputy. 
Minister  of  War. — General  Andr6. 
Minister  qf  Ma/rine. — M.  Camille  Pelletan,  Deputy. 
Minister  of  Colonic, — M.  Doumergue,  Deputy. 
Minister  qf  Public  Instruction, — M.  Chaumi^,  Senator. 
Minister  of  Justice, — ^M.  Vall^,  Senator. 
Minister  of  Commerce, — M.  Trouillot,  Deputy. 
Minister  qf  Agriculture, — M.  Mougeot,  Deputy. 
Minister  of  Public  Works, — M.  Maru6jouls,  Deputy. 
Under  Secretary  for  Posts  and  Telegi'aphs. — M.  B^rard. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Sovereigns  and  Governments  of 
France,  from  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  : — 


1871 
•1873 
•1879 
-1887 
-1894 

-1895 
1899 


House  ofBotirhon, 
Henri  IV.  .  .  .  1689-1610 
LouiaXIIL,  Me  Juste'  .  1610-1648 
Louis  XIV.,  Me  Grand'  .  1643-1716 
Louis  XV.  .  .  .  1716-1774 
Louis  XVI.  (+  1798)       .  1774-1792 

First  Republic. 
Convention     .        .        .  1792-1796 
Directoire        .        .        .  1796-1799 
Consulate        .        .        .  1799-1804 

Empire, 
Napoleon  I.  (+  1821)      .  1804-1814 

House  of  Bourbon  restored. 
T^uis  XVIII.  .        .  1814-1824 

Charles  X.  (  +  1836)         .  1824-1830 

Hotise  of  Bourbon-Orlians. 
Louis  Philippe  (+1850)    1830-1848 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  elected  for  four  years,  by  universal 
suffrage,  and  each  citizen  21  years  old,  not  actually  in  military 
service,  who  can  prove  a  six  months'  residence  in  any  one  town  or 
commune,  and  not  otherwise  disqualified,  has  the  right  of  vote. 
Deputies  must  be  citizens  and  not  under  25  years  of  age.  The 
manner  of  election  of  Deputies  has  been  modified  several  times 
since  1871.  The  scrutin  de  lists,  under  which  each  elector  votes 
for  as  many  Deputies  as  the  entire  department  has  to  elect,  was 
introduced  in  1871.  In  1876  it  was  replaced  by  the  scrutin 
d*arrondissementy  under  which  each  department  is  divided  into  a 
number  of  arrondissementSf  each  elector  voting  for  one  Deputy 
only ;  in  1885  there  was  a  return  to  the  scrutin  de  lists,  and 
in  1889  the   uni-nominal   vote  was   reintroduce^  (Jj^  1889  it 


Second  Bepublie, 
Provisional  Govemment, 

Feb.— Dec.         .        .  1848 

Louis  NapoUon      .        .    1848-1852 

Empire  restored. 
Napoleon  III.  (died  1873)  1862-1870 

Third  Republic,    ■ 
Government  of  National 

Defence        .        .  1870- 

Adolphe  Thiers,  President  1871 
Marshal  MacMahon  „         1873- 
F.  J.  P.  Jules  Gr^vy  „         1879- 
F  SadiCamot  „         1887- 

Casimir  Perier 

(June — Jan.)         „        1894- 
Felix  Faure  „        1896- 

imile  Loubet  „        1899 
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was  enacted  that  each  candidate  is  bound  to  make,  within  the 
fortnight  which  precedes  the  elections,  a  declaration  as  to  his 
being  a  candidate  for  a  given  constituency,  and  for  one  con- 
stituency only — ^all  votes  which  eventually  may  be  given  for  him 
in  other  constituencies  being  reckoned  as  void.  Multiple  elections 
and  elections  of  persons  previously  condemned  by  the  law  courts 
are  thus  rendered  impossible.  The  Chamber  verifies  the  powers 
of  its  members.  In  each  constituency  the  votes  are  cast  up  and 
the  Deputy  proclaimed  elected  by  a  commission  of  Councillors- 
General  appointed  by  the  prefect  of  the  department. 

The  Chamber  is  now  composed  of  584  Deputies  ;  each  '  arron- 
dissement '  elects  one  Deputy,  and  if  its  population  is  in  excess  of 
100,000,  it  is  divided  into  two  or  more  constituencies.  There 
were  10,231,532  inscribed  electors  in  1898,  and  7,657,429  voted. 

The  Senate  is  composed  of  300  members,  elected  for  nine 
years  from  citizens  40  vears  old,  one- third  letiring  every  three 
years.  The  election  o^he  Senators  is  indirect,  and  is  made  by 
an  electoral  body  composed  (1)  of  delegates  chosen  by  the  Muni- 
cipal Council  of  each  commune  in  proportion  to  the  population  ; 
and  (2)  of  the  Senators,  Deputies,  Councillors-General,  and  District 
CouncUlors  of  the  department.  Besides  the  225  Departmental 
Senators  elected  in  this  way,  there  were,  according  to  the  law  of 
1875,  75  Senators  elected  for  life  by  the  united  two  Chambers  ; 
but  by  the  Senate  Bill  of  1884  it  was  enacted  that  vacancies 
arising  among  the  Life  Senatorships  would  be  filled  by  the  elec- 
tion of  ordinary  nine-years  Senators,  the  department  which  should 
have  the  right  to  the  vacant  seat  to  be  determined  by  lot.  The 
Princes  of  deposed  dynasties  are  precluded  from  sitting  in  either 
House. 

The  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  assemble  every  year  on 
the  second  Tuesday  in  January,  unless  a  previous  summons  is 
made  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  and  they  must  remain  in 
session  at  least  five  months  out  of  the  twelve.  The  President  is 
bound  to  convoke  them  if  the  demand  is  made  by  one-half  of  the 
number  of  members  composing  each  Chamber.  The  President 
can  adjourn  the  Chambers,  but  the  adjournment  cannot  exceed  the 
term  of  a  month,  nor  occur  more  than  twice  in  the  same  session. 

Bills  may  be  presented  either  in  the  Chamber  or  Senate 
by  the  Government,  or  on  the  initiative  of  private  members.  In 
the  first  case  they  are  remitted  to  the  bureaux  for  examination ; 
in  the  second,  they  are  first  submitted  to  a  commission  of  parlia- 
mentary initiative.  Financial  laws  must  be  first  presented  to  and 
voted  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

The  President  and  the  Ministers  may  be  impeached  by  the 
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Chamber  of  high  ^reason,  in  which  case  the  Senate  acts  as  a 
High  Court  of  Justice.  The  same  function  is  vested  in  the  Senate 
for  all  other  cases  of  high  treason. 

Senators  and  Deputies  are  paid  9,000  francs  (£360)  a  year, 
and  the  Presidents  of  the  two  Chambers  receive,  in  addition, 
72,000  francs  (<£2,840)  for  the  expense  of  entertainment.  Mem- 
bers of  both  Chambers  travel  free  on  all  railways  by  means  of  a 
small  annual  payment.  The  dotation  of  the  President  of  the 
Republic  is  600,000  francs,  with  a  further  allowance  of  600,000 
francs  for  his  expenses. 

France  has,  besides^  a  special  institution  under  the  name  of 
Conseil  d*£tat,  which  was  introduced  by  Kapoleon  I.,  and  has 
been  maintained  since.  It  is  presided  over  by  the  Minister  of 
Justice  or  (in  his  absence)  by  a  vice-president,  and  is  composed  of 
Councillors,  Masters  of  Requests  (Maitres  de  Hequ^tes),  and 
Auditors,  all  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic.  Its 
duty  is  to  give  opinion  upon  such  questions,  chiefly  those  con- 
nected with  administration,  as  may  be  submitted  to  it  by  the 
Government.  It  is  judge  in  the  last  resort  in  administrative 
suits,  and  it  prepares  the  rules  for  the  public  administration. 


II.  Local  Government. 

For  administrative  purposes  France  is  divided  into  86  departments,  or  87 
if  the  *  territory  of  BeLfort  (a  remnant  of  the  department  of  Haut-Rhin)  be 
considered  as  a  separate  department.  Since  1881  the  three  departments  of 
Algeria  are  also  treated,  for  most  purposes,  as  part  of  France  proper.  The 
department  has  representatives  of  all  the  Ministries,  and  is  pkced  under  a 
Prefect,  nominated  hy  Government,  and  having  wide  and  undefined  functions. 
He  is  assisted  by  a  Prefectorial  Council,  an  administrative  body,  whose  advice 
he  may  take  without  being  bound  to  follow  it.  The  Prefect  is  a  representative 
of  the  Executive,  and,  as  such,  supervises  the  execution  of  the  laws,  issues 
police  regulations,  supplies  information  on  matters  which  concern  the  depart- 
ment, nominates  subordinate  officials,  and  has  under  his  control  all  omcials 
of  the  State.  There  is  a  Sub-prefect  in  every  arrondissement,  except  in  those 
containing  the  capitals  of  departments  and  the  department  of  the  Seine. 

The  unit  of  local  government  is  the  commune^  the  size  and  population  of 
which  vary  very  much.  There  are  86,192  communes,  and  new  ones  cannot 
be  created  otherwise  than  by  law.  Most  of  them  (31,690)  have  less  than 
1,600  inhabitants,  and  18,471  have  even  less  than  600  ;  while  124  communes 
onJy  have  more  than  20,000  inhabitants.  The  local  affairs  of  the  commune 
are  imder  a  Municipal  Council,  composed  of  from  10  to  36  members,  elected 
by  universal  suffrage,  and  by  the  scruiin  de  liste  for  4  years  by  Frenchmen 
after  21  years  and  6  months'  residence  ;  but  each  act  of  the  Council  must  receive 
the  approval  of  the  I*refect,  while  many  must  be  submitted  to  the  Council 
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General,  or  even  to  the  President  of  the  Republic,  Iwfore  becoming  lawful. 
Even  the  Commune's  quota  of  direct  taxation  is  settled  by  persons  {r^rtiUttrs) 
chosen  by  the  Prefect  from  among  the  lists  of  candidates  drawn  up  by  the 
Municipal  Council. 

Each  Municipal  Council  elects  a  Mayor,  who  is  both  the  representative 
of  the  commune  and  the  agent  of  the  central  government.  He  is  the  head 
of  the  local  police  and,  with  his  assistants,  acts  under  the  orders  of  the  Prefect. 

In  Paris  the  Municipal  Council  is  composed  of  80  members  ;  each  of  the 
20  arrondissements  into  which  the  city  is  subdivided  has  its  own  Mayor. 
The  place  of  the  Mayor  of  Paris  is  taken  by  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  and,  in  part, 
by  the  Prefect  of  Police.  Lyons  has  an  elected  Mayor,  but  the  control  of  the 
police  is  vested  in  the  Prefect  of  the  department  of  the  Rhone. 

The  next  unit  is  the  canton  (2,908  m  Franco),  which  is  composed  of  an 
average  of  12  communes,  although  some  of  the  largest  communes  are,  on  the 
contrary,  divided  into  several  cantons.  It  is  a  seat  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  but 
is  not  an  administrative  unit. 

The  district,  or  arrondissertient  (362  in  France),  has  an  elected  cojiseil 
(Varrondissement,  with  as  many  members  as  there  are  eanUmSf  its  chief  function 
being  to  allot  among  the  communes  their  respective  parts  in  the  direct  taxes 
assigned  to  each  arrondisscTitcTit  by  the  Council  General.  That  body  stands 
under  the  control  of  the  Sub-prefect.  A  varying  number  of  arrondissements 
form  a  department,  which  has  its  conseil  giniral  renewed  by  universal  suffrage 
to  the  extent  of  one- half  every  three  yeare  (one  Councillor  for  each  canton). 
These  conscils  deliberate  upon  all  economical  affairs  of  the  department,  the 
repartition  of  the  direct  taxes  among  the  arrondissements,  the  roads,  normal 
schools,  and  undertakings  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Their  decisions  are  con- 
trolled by  the  Prefect,  and  may  be  annulled  by  the  President  of  the  Republic. 


Area  and  Popnlation. 
I.   Progress  and  Present  Condition. 

The  area  of  France  has  changed  but  little  since  the  treaties 
of  1815.  In  1860,  after  the  Italian  War,  it  was  increased  by 
the  annexation  of  Savoie  and  Kice  from  Italy;  and  by  the 
treaty  of  May  10,  1871,  France  lost  the  entire  department  of  the 
Bas-Rhin,  two  arrondissements,  with  a  fraction  of  a  third,  of  the 
Haut-Rhin,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  department  of  Mo- 
selle, making  altogether  an  area  of  5,590  square  miles  and 
1,600,000  inhabitants,  part  of  whom  emigrated  into  France  during 
the  next  few  years. 

The  legal  population  of  France  at  the  census  of  March  29, 
1896,  was  38,517,332;  at  the  census  of  March  24,  1901,  it  was 
38,961,945.  The  population  present  at  the  date  of  the  census 
of  1896  was  38,228,969;  at  that  of  1901  it  was  38,695,6^0. 
The  following  table  gives  for  the  87  departments,  the  legal 
population  at  the  date  of  each  enumeration : — 
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Departmenta 


Ain 

Aisne     . 

Allier    . 
I  Alpes  (Basses-) 
;  Alpes  (Hautes-) 

Alpes-Maritimes 
j  Ardfeche 

Ardennes 
I  Ari^e  . 
I  Aabe 

Aude     . 

Aveyron 

Boiiches-du-RhSne 

Calvados 

Cantal    . 

Charente 

Charente-Inferieurc 

Cher      . 

Corrfeze  . 

Corse     . 

Cdte-d'Or       . 

Cdtes-du-Nord 

Crease   . 

Dordogne 

Donbs  . 
j  Dr6me  . 

Eare 

Eure-et-Loir  . 

Finist^ 

Gard      . 

Garonne  (Haute-) 

Gers 

Giroude 

H^rault 
I  Ille-et-Vilaine 
I  Indre     . 

Indre-et-Loire 

Is^re 
j  Jura 
I  Landes  . 

Loir-et-Cher  . 

Loire 

Loire  (Haute-) 

Loire-Inf<6rieure 

Loiret    . 

Lot 

Lot-et-Garonne 

Lozire   . 

Maine-et-Loire 

Manche  . 


Area: 

Engl.  sq. 

miles 


2,248 
2,866 
2,848 
2,697 
2,178 
1,443 
2,144 
2,027 
1,892 
2,326 
2,448 
8,385 
2,025 
2,197 
2,229 
2,305 
2,791 
2,819 
2,272 
3,367 
3,391 
2,786 
2,163 
3,550 
2,052 
2,532 
2,330 
2,291 
2,729 
2,270 
2,457 
2,428 
4,140 
2,402 
2,697 
2,664 
2,377 
3,178 
1,951 
3,604 
2,478 
1,852 
1,930 
2,693 
2,629 
2,017 
2,078 
1,996 
2,811 
2,475 


Legal  population     , 

Population  per 

1 

square  mile, 
1901 

March,  1896  ! 

1 
March,  1901 

351,569  ' 

350,416  , 

155-8 

541,613 

535,583  : 

186-8 

424,378 

422,024  I 

148  1 

118,142 

115,021 

42-7 

113,229 

109,510 

50-3 

265,155 

293,213 

203  2 

363,501 

353,564 

164-9 

818,865 

315,589 

155-7 

219,641 

210,527 

111-3 

251,435 

246,163 

105-8 

310,513 

313,531 

128-1 

389,464 

382,074 

112-9 

673,820 

734,347 

362  6 

417,176 

410,178 

186-7 

234,382 

230,511 

103-4 

356,236 

350,305 

151-9 

453,455 

452,149 

1620 

347,725 

345,543 

122-6 

322,393 

318,122 

1401 

290,168 

295,589 

88-0 

368,168 

361,626 

106-6 

616,074 

609,349 

218-7 

279,366 

277,831 

128-4 

464,822 

452,951 

127-6 

302,046 

298,864 

145-6 

303,491 

297,321 

117-4 

340,652 

334,781 

143-6 

280,469 

275,433 

120-2 

739,648 

773,014 

283-2 

416,086 

420,836 

185-4 

459,377 

448,481 

182-5 

250,472 

238,448 

98-2 

809,902 

821,131 

198-3 

469,684 

489,421 

2037 

622,039 

613,567 

227-5 

289,206 

288,788 

108-4 

337,064 

335,541 

141  1 

568,933 

568,693 

178-9 

266,143 

261,288 

133-9 

292,884 

291,586 

80-9 

278,153 

275,538 

111-2 

625,336 

647,633 

349-1 

316,699 

314,058 

162-7 

646,172 

664,971 

246-9 

371,019 

366,660 

139-4 

1  .  240,403 

226,720 

112-4 

286,377 

278,740 

133-6 

1   132,151 

128,866 

64-6 

514,870 

514,658 

183-1 

500,052 

491,372  r 
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Departuiunts 


:       Are.:      I 
;  English  sq. 
I       luiles        , 


Mame   . 

Marno  (Haute-) 

Mayenne 

Meurthe-et-Moselle 

Mouse    . 

Morbihan 

Nifevre  . 

Nord     . 

Oise 

Ome 

Pas-de-Calais 

Puy-de-D6me 

Pyrenees  (liasses-) 

Pyrenees  (Hautes-) 

Pyrenees-Orieutales 

Rhm(Haut)(Belfort) 

Rh6ne    . 

Sa6ne  (Haute-) 

Sa6ne-et- Loire 

Sarthe    , 

Savoie    . 

Savoie  (Haute-) 

Seine     . 

Seinc-Iuferieure 

Seine-et-Marue 

Seine-et-Oise 

Sevres  (Deux) 

Somme 

Tarn      . 

Tam-et-Garonue 

Var       . 

Vaucluse 

Vendue 

Vienna 

Vienne  (Haute-) 

Vosgea  . 

Yonne  . 

Total 


3,167 
2,420 
1,986 
2,036 
2,408 
2,738 
2.658 
2.228 
2,272 
2,371 
2,606 
3,090 
2,977 
1,750 
1,598 

235 
1,104 
2,074 
3,330 
2,410 
2,388 
1,774 

185 
2,448 
2,276 
2,184 
2,337 
2,443 
2,231 
1,440 
2,333 
1,381 
2,690 
2,711 
2,119 
2,303 
2,892 

207,054 


Legal  Population 

Population  per 

eq.  mile. 

March,  1896 

March,  1901 

1901     ! 

439,577 

432,882 

186-7 

232,057 

226,545 

93-6 

321,187 

313,103 

168-2 

466,417 

484,722 

2381   ' 

290,384 

283,480 

117-7 

552,028 

663,468 

206-8 

333,899 

323,783 

121-8     ; 

1,811,868 

1,866,994 

837-9 

404,511 

407,808 

179-5 

339,162 

326,952 

137-9 

906,249 

955,391 

366-6 

555,078 

544,194 

176-2 

423,572 

426,347 

143-2 

218,973 

215,646 

123  2 

208,387 

212,121 

132-7 

88,047 

92,304 

892-8 

839,329 

843,179 

763-7 

272,891 

266,606 

128-5 

621,337 

620,360 

186  8 

425,077 

422,699 

175-4 

259,790 

254,781 

106-6 

265,872 

263,803 

148-9 

8,340,514 

3,669,930 

19,837-4 

837.824 

863,883 

848-8 

359,044 

368,326 

167-5 

669,098 

707,326 

323-8 

346,694 

342,474 

146-6 

543,279 

637,848 

220  0 

339,827 

332,093 

148-8 

200,390 

196,669 

185-9 

309,191 

326,384 

139-9   . 

236,313 

236,949 

171-6 

441,736 

441,311 

164-1 

338,114 

336,343 

1241 

375,724 

381,763 

180-1 

421,412 

421,104 

182-8 

332,656 

321.062 

111-0 

38,517,957 

38,961,946 

188-1 

Notwithstanding  a  moderate  death-rate,  the  population  of  France  increases 
more  slowly  than  that  of  most  States  of  Western  Europe,  owing  to  the  low  nie 
of  births.  Between  the  years  1 81 1  and  1 820  the  average  annual  surplus  of  births 
over  deaths  was  6-7  per  thousand  of  population  ;  between  1861  and  1860  it 
was  2-9  ;  and  between  1881  and  1886  it  was  1-6.  The  average  number  of 
births  per  marriage  was  ^1881-86)  about  3  ;  in  1891  it  was  2*1. 

The  changes  of  area  and  population  since  1 801  (date  of  the  first  census  taken) 
arc  seen  from  the  following  table.  The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  columns  give 
[in  brackets]  for  the  first  five  censuses  the  population,  its  density,  and  its 
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average  annnal  increase  on  the  present  territory  of  France,  and  are  thus  compar- 
able with  the  data  for  the  censuses  posterior  to  the  loss  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 


1801 

1821 

1841 

1861 

1866 

1872 

1876 
1881 
1886 
1891 
1896 
1901 


Area :  aq.  mUes 


204,765 


209.625 


204,092 


Domiciled 

;    Inhabitants 

Annual  Increase 

Population 

per  sq.  mile 

per  10,000  inhabits. 

27,349,008 

184 



[26,980,756] 

[132] 

— 

30,461,875 

149 

57 

[29,871,176] 

[146] 

[55 

84,280,178 

167 

62 

[38,400,864] 

[164] 

[58] 

87,886,813 

178 

87 

[35,844,902] 

[176] 

[86] 

38,067,064 

182 

40 

[36,495,489] 

[179] 

[36] 

86,102,921 

177 

—961 
[--17]1 

86,905,788 

181 

54 

87,672.048 

'             184 

41 

38,218,908 

187 

29 

38,842,948 

1             187-8 

6-5 

88,517,975 

1             1S8-7 

4-5 

88,961,945 

190-9 

— 

*  Decrease. 

The  foreigners  residing  in  France  in  1896  numbered  1,061,907  (566,384 
males  and  499,523  females).     The  nationalities  most  numerously  represented 


Belnans     . 
Italians 
Qermans    . 
Swiss 

Spaniards  . 
English  . 
Lnxembourgeois 


395,498 
291,886 
90,746 
74,785 
76,819 
86,249 
26,206 


Russians  . 
Austro-Hungarian 
Miscellaneous   . 

Total  (1896) 
„      (1901) 


15,251 
10,952 
33,565 

1,051,907 
1,037,778 


The  population  coutaiued  also,  in  1896,  202,715  naturalised  French. 
According  to  the  results  of  the  census  of  1891,  the  actual  population 
according  to  occupations  was  as  follows  : — 


Occupations 

Employers, 
Ac 

Employees, 

Overseers, 
Ac. 

Workmen 

Dependents 

in 
Household 

Domestic 
Servants 

1 
Total     ; 

i 

A^culture   . 
Industry 
Transport 
Commerce     . 
Public  Force 
Administration 
Professional  . 
Private  Fortune    . 

Total     .        . 
Unelassed     . 

8,570,016 
8,021,659 
62,501 
879,969 
558,186 
202,205 
420,138 
950,729 

75,400 

207,222 

138,707 

378,818 

781 

7,620 

78,024 

13,021 

2,890,183     10,216,749 

8,319,217       4,814,985 

245,979  '        780,040 

480  344  1     1,983,441 

2,908  1        141,611 

30,348          426,816 

20,819          449,500 

106,061  j        781,115 

683,540 
169,477 
22,106 
239,424 
12,138 
32,526 
137,397 
312,824 

17,485,888 
9,632,560 
1,199,333 
8,961,496  1 
716,624 
699,611  1 
1,114,873 
2,169,750 

7,671,398 
... 

899,099 

7,104,859 

19,544,257 

1,692,432 

36,829,135  i 
1,304,250  , 

Total  population  (exclusive  of  infants,  certain  schools,  Ac.) 


38,133,386 ' 
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According  to  a  statement  by  M.  Victor  Tui*quan  the  number  of  paid 
officials,  clerks,  workmen,  &c.  (exclusive  of  the  army  and  navy),  employed 
in  France  and  Algeria  in  1896  was  384,038,  and  their  payment  amounted  to 
585,362,930  francs.  The  number  includes  44,863  clergymen,  121,712 
teachers,  and  6,660  judges,  magistrates,  &c.  The  number  of  unpaid  function- 
aries (mayors,  councillors,  &c.)  is  put  at  462,500. 

II.  Movement  of  the  Population. 
BirtJts,  DeatJis,  and  Marriages. 


Year 

1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 

Marriages 

Living 
Births 

Illegitimate                            Surplus  of 

Living            Deaths            Blrthfl         StiU-bom 
1       Births      1                       1  over  Deaths  i 

291,462 
287,179 
295,752 
299,084 
303,469 

859,107 
843,933 
847,627 
827,297 
857,274 

75,989     '     751,019  |     108,088       42,249 
74,586     1     810,073         33,860       39,805 
74,970     1     816,233         31,394       39,860 
73,121          853,285      -25,988    1   39,246 
74,693          784,876         72,398   |   40,746 
1 

Including  still-births,  the  total  number  of  births  iu  1901  was  898,020  of 
which  80,292  were  illegitimate.  The  illegitimate  births  thus  formed  8*9 
per  cent,  and  the  still-births  4*6  per  cent,  of  the  total  births. 

Since  1871  the  number  of  deaths  in  France  has  exceeded  the  number  of 
births  in  5  years.  In  1890,  the  excess  of  deaths  was  38,445  ;  in  1891, 
10,505  ;  in  1892,  20,041  ;  in  1895,  17,813  ;  in  1900,  25,988,  this  result  in 
1900  being  due  both  to  decrease  in  the  number  of  births  and  to  increase  in 
the  number  of  deaths.  In  1899  there  was  an  excess  of  deaths  in  43  depart- 
ments ;  in  1900,  65 ;  in  1901,  33.  The  birth-rate  (including  still-biiths) 
for  all  France  in  1899  was  230  per  1,000  living;  in  1900,22  4;  in  1901, 
23  0  ;  the  death-rate  in  1899  was  22  0  per  1.000  ;  in  1900,  23  1 ;  in  1901,  20 '1. 
The  birth-rate  (living  births)  in  1901  was  highest  iu  Finistfere,  817  ;  Pas  d© 
Calais,  30*3  ;  Moibihan,  27  9  ;  Seine-Inf^rieure,  27*7  ;  Nord,  27*6  ;  C6tes-du- 
Nord,  27*1 ;  Loz^re,  26  0  ;  Belfort,  25  3  ;  Vosges,  25*1  ;  Haute-Vienne,  24-8  ; 
it  was  lowest  in  Gers,  15 "3  ;  Lot-et-Garonne,  16'8  ;  Lot,  16*9  ;  Ome,  17*4  ; 
C6te-d*0r,  Hautes-Pyrenn<5es,  Tarn-et-Garonne,  17  8;  Charente-Inferieure, 
17*9.  Of  the  living  births  436,790  were  male  and  420,484  female,  or  1,039 
male  births  for  every  1,000  female  births. 

The  number  of  divorces  was  7,460  in  1897,  7,238  in  1898,  7479  in  1899, 
7,157  in  1900,  7,741  in  1901,  the  aggregate  number  of  102,167  divorces 
having  been  registered  since  the  new  law  was  voted  in  1884. 

Emigration, 

In  the  years  1857-91,  there  were  285,873  French  emigrants,  of  whom 
59,304  went  to  the  United  States.  In  1892,  5,528,  and  in  1898,  6,300 
persons  emigrated  from  France,  chiefly  to  the  United  States  and  to  the 
Argentine  Republic,    Recent  statistics  ai'e  not  published. 

The  total  number  of  emigrants  from  French  ports  in  1890  was  72,512; 
1891,  57,815;  1892,  39,146;  1893,  34,215. 

III.  Principal  Towns. 
The  following,  according  to  the  census  of  1901,  are  the  71  towns  with  a 
legal  population  over  30,000  : —  r^  T 
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Paris    . 

Marseille 

Lyon    . 

Bordeaux 

Lille     . 

Toulouse 

St.  Etienne 

Roubaix 

Nantes 

Le  Havre 

Rouen 

Reims 

Nice     . 

Nancy 

Toulon 

Amiens 

Brest    . 

Limoges 

Angers 

Nimes 

Tourcoing 

Montpollier 

Rennes 

Dijon 

Grenoble 


2,714,008 

491,161 

459,099 

257,688 

210,696 

149,841 

146,569 

142,365 

132,990 

130,196 

116,316 

108,385 

105,109 

102,569 

101,602 

90,768 

84,284 

84,121 

82,398 

80,605 

79,243 

75,950 

74,676 

71,326 

68,616 


Orl^ns 
Tours  . 
Le  Mans 
St.  Denis 
Calais  . 


67,311   I 

64,695 

63,272 

60,808 

59,743 


Cherbourg 
Poitiers 
Clichy 
Dunkerque 


Levallois-Perret  58,073 
Besanfon  .  55,362 
Versailles  .  54,982 
Troyes  .      53,146 

Clermont-Ferrand 

52,933 
B^ziers  .  52,510 
St.  Quentin .  50,278 
Boulogne  .  49,949 
Avignon  .  46,896 
Bourges  .  46,551 
Caen  .  .  44,794 
Lorient  .  44,640 
Boulogne-sur- 
Seine 


44,416 
42,938 
39,886 
39,521 
38,926 


Angoul^me 

Neuilly 

Rochefort 

Perpignan 

St.  Nazaire 

St.  Oucn 

Monlu^on 

Roanne 

Pau      . 

Douai    . 

Cette    . 

Belfort 

P^rigueux 

Montreuil 

La  Rochelle 

Vincennes 

Asni^res 

Aubervilliers 

Valenciennes 

Carcassonne 

Le  Creusot 

Montauban 

Cannes  . 

Laval     . 


37,650 
37,493 
36,458 
36,157 
35,813 
35,436 
35,062 
34,901 
34,268 
33,649 
33,246 
32,567 
31,976 
31,773 
31,659 
31,405 
31,336 
31,215 
30,946 
30,720 
30,584 
30,506 
30,420 
30,356 


The  following  table  shows  for  1891  and  1896  the  distribution  of  the  town 
population  (present,  not  legal)  among  towns  and  cities  of  various  sizes  : 


- 

Population 

Paris 

*     Towns  with  100,001—467.000 

1        „          „       80,001—100,000 

„       20,001—  30,000 

„       10,001—  20,000 

over      10,000 
6,001-  10,000 

„        „            over        6,000 

1891 
2,424,705 
2,143,380 
2,361,244 
1,220,019 
1,799,443 

1806 
2,511,629 
2,365,238 
2,421,820 
1,369,349 
1,868,882 

9,948,791 
2,269,247 

10,536,918 
2,311,317 

12,218,038 

12,848,235 

For  fiscal  and  electoral  purposes  the  population  of  each  commune  is  divided 
into  agglomerated,  seaUercd,  and  separated  {compile  A  part) ;  the  first  two 
constitute  the  municipal  population,  and  the  third  consists  of  garrison, 
college,  prison,  and  hospital  population.  In  1891  the  total  agglomerated 
popmation  was  23,191,218  (60*5  per  cent);  scattered,  14,061,625  (366  per 
cent) ;  separate,  1,091,349  (2-9  per  cent) ;  total,  38,343,192.  Difl*erent 
from  this  is  the  distinction  between  urban  and  rural  population,  a  commune 
being  urban  where  the  agglomerated  population  is  over  2,000,  and  rural  where 
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under  2,000.  In  1891  the  total  urban  population  was  14,311,292  (37-4  per 
cent);  the  niral,  24,031,900  (626  per  cent).  In  1896,  of  the  36,170  com- 
munes 28,005  had  each  a  population  under  1,000  ;  5,443  had  a  population 
from  1,000  to  2,000  ;  2,134  from  2,000  to  5,000 ;  337  from  5,000  to  10,000  ; 
134  from  10,000  to  20,000  ;  and  117  over  20,000. 


Keligion. 

There  has  been  no  religious  census  in  France  since  1872. 
All  religions  are  equal  by  law,  and  any  sect  which  numbers 
100,000  adherents  is  entitled  to  a  grant ;  but  at  present  only  the 
Roman  Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Jews  have  State  allowances. 
For  two  years  these  grants  were  estimated  as  follows  : — 


1902  I  1P03 


Francs  [           Francs 

Administration,  &c '           291,000  255,000 

Roman  Catholic  worship                            .1      40,940,923  40,910,923 

Protestant  worship I        1,538,100  1,557,100 

Jewish  worship i           163,530  163,530 


Total i      42,933,553     ,      42,886,553 


There  are  17  archbishops  and  67  bishops;  the  number  of 
Catholic  ecclesiastical  ofl&cials  paid  by  the  State  in  1903,  com- 
prised 3,452  curia  (or  parish  clergy),  185  vicars-general,  695 
canons,  and  about  31,000  desservants  over  60  years  of  age 
officiating  in  chapels  of  ease.  The  Protestants  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  or  Lutherans,  are,  in  their  religious  affairs,  governed 
by  a  General  Consistory ;  while  the  members  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  or  Calvinists,  are  under  a  Council  of  Administration, 
the  seat  of  which  is  at  Paris.  In  1903  there  were  638  pastors 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  62  Lutheran,  while  the  Jewish 
rabbis  and  assistants  numbered  57.  In  the  Protestant  Theo- 
logical Facult^s  of  Paris  and  Montauban  there  were  142  students 
in  1901. 

The  religious  associations  law,  passed  July  1,  1901,  requires  religious 
establishments  to  be  authorised  by  the  State.  According  to  published 
statistics  there  were  in  France  and  Algeria,  on  January  1,  1901,  3,216  recog- 
nised establishments  for  men,  2,748  being  for  educational  work,  the  whole 
comprising  30,136  members.  For  women  there  were  2,870  recognised  estab- 
lishments and  13,428  not  recognised ;  total  for  women,  16,298,  with 
129,492  members.  Up  to  October  10,  1901,  615  associations  (64  for -men 
and  551  for  women),  comprising  9,872  establishments  (2,007  for  men  and 
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7,865  for  women)  had  applied  for  authorisation.  Of  the  religious  establish- 
ments for  males,  1,919  will  be  closed  if  the  Chambers  confirm  the 
recommendation. 


Instruction. 

Instruction  in  France  is  regulated  mainly  by  the  laws  of  March  18, 
1850;  June  14,  1854;  July  12,  1875;  August  9,  1879;  February  27  and 
December  21,  1880 ;  June  16,  1881  ;  March  20,  1882 ;  October  30,  1886 ; 
and  July  10,  1896.  The  Minister  of  Instruction,  seconded  by  the  Govern- 
ment educational  bureaus  and  inspectors-general,  directs  public  and  controls 
private  schools.  The  Superior  Council  of  58  members  has  deliberative, 
administrative,  and  judiciary  functions,  and  a  Consultative  Committee 
advises  respecting  the  working  of  the  school  system,  but  the  inspectors- 
general  are  in  direct  communication  with  the  Minister.  For  local  educa- 
tional administration  France  is  divided  into  17  circumscriptions,  called 
Academies,  each  under  a  Rector,  and  each  provided  with  academy  inspectors 
(one  for  each .  department)  besides  primary  inspectors  of  schools  (usually 
one  for  each  arrondissement).  Each  department  has  a  council  for 
educational  matters,  the  yriftt  being  president,  and  this  body  has 'large 
powers  with  r^^ect  to  the  inspection,  management,  and  maintenance  of 
schools. 

The  law  of  June  28, 1833,  was  the  first  organic  law  of  primary  instruction  ; 
it  obliged  each  commune  to  maintain  at  least  one  primary  school,  and  each 
department  one  nrimary  normal  school,  while,  by  means  of  school  fees  and 
the  communal,  departmental  and  State  budgets,  it  provided  the  necessary 
resources.  The  law  of  March  15,  1850,  which  in  certain  respects  impaired 
public  instruction,  rendered  obli^tory  the  maintenance  of  a  school  for  girls 
m  towns  of  more  than  800  inhabitants  ;  the  law  of  April  10,  1867,  extended 
this  obligation  to  communes  of  more  than  500  inhabitants. 

Since  1878  primary  instruction  has  been  entirely  reorganised  and  great 
progress  has  been  made.  The  law  of  June  1,  1878,  gave  the  impetus  to  the 
erection  of  schools,  for  which  there  was  spent  in  20  years  by  the  communes, 
the  departments,  and  the  State,  not  less  than  850  millions  of  francs.  The 
law  of  August  9,  1879,  rendered  obligatory  for  each  department  the  main  ten- 
ancy of  two  primary  normal  schools,  one  for  school-masters,  the  other  for 
school-mistresses ;  two  higher  normal  schools  of  primary  instruction  have 
been  established,  one  at  Fontenay-aux-Roses  for  scnool-mistresses,  the  other 
at  St.  Cloud  for  school  masters.  The  law  of  June  16,  1881,  made  instruction 
absolutely  free  in  all  primary  public  schools ;  that  of  March  28,  1882,  ren- 
dered it  obligatory  for  all  children  from  6  to  18  years  of  age.  The  law  of 
October  30,  1886,  is  the  organic  law  of  primary  instruction  now  in  force  ; 
it  established  that  teachers  should  be  lay  ;  for  infant  schools  it 
substituted  ^Im  matemelles  for  salles  d'asile  ;  it  fixed  the  programmes  oi 
instruction,  and  established  freedom  of  private  schools  under  the  supervision 
of  the  school  authorities.  The  laws  of  July  19,  1889,  and  July  25,  1893, 
determined  the  payment  of  the  teachers,  who  are  nominated  by  the  prifet  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Academy  inspector  under  the  authority  of  the 
minister,  and  who  (except  in  towns  of  more  than  150,000  inhabitants)  are 
paid  directly  by  the  State,  which  itself  receives  the  eight  'additional 
centimes'  for  primary  instruction,  formerly  collected  on  behalf  of  the 
communes  and  departments.  The  following  table  shows  the  condition  of 
primary  instruction  in  1876-77  and  in  1899-1900  (in  the  figures  of  1876-77 
Algeria  is  not  included  ;  it  has  been  included  since  1887-88)  PV^z-^ajp 
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Description  of  Schools 


Infant  schools : 


Schools 
1876-77    1899-1900 


Privatei?^?y 
Total 


Cleric 


581 
2,204 

257 
1,105 

4,147 


Primary  schools : 
Boys' and 

Public-!  Mixed. 
Girls  . 
Boys' and 

Private-!  Mixed . 
^Girls     . 

Total      . 

T,^ /Public      . 
^y\Pn>te 

Cleric 


rPuHro  . 
\  Private. 


71,547 

45,816 
5,841 

13,205 
6,685 


2,073 
507 
176 

3,140 

5,896 


44,517^ 
23,189 


Teachers 
1876-97  ,  '99-1900 


Pupils 


1876-77     ,    1899-1»00 


765' 
3,336 

411, 
1.711| 

6,223' 


4,792       80,676      388,007 


7771    339,434 

2451      15,053 

4,117       96,914 


70,271 
7,749 
281,090 


9,831     532,077      747,108 


46,400,  66,849 
33,663   50,788 


4,309       5,317      9,969 
12,568  ;  25,329   36,934 


84,586   110,709156,625 

63,238  I  53,240100,305 
2,694  10,785'  6,756 
4,410  I  26,8231     7,443 

14,223  !   19, 861  i  42,232 


2,197,652 
1,625,696 

203,230 
690,357 


2,310,929  , 
1,847,983 

455,389 
915,981 


4,716,935  ;6,530,232 


2,337,193 
811,369 

1,628,289 
440,084 


3,832.984 
120,758 
325,928 

1,250,562 


Total 


71,547  1  84,585  |llO,709  156,625  4,716  935  15,680,232 


1  Of  which  24,276  were  for  boys  and  20,241  mixed. 


Of  the  5,630,232  pupils  enrolled  in  the  primary  schools,  2,766,268  were 
boys,  and  2,763,964  were  girls.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the 
schools,  public  or  private,  is  greater  than  the  number  attending  them,  sinoe 
children  changing  their  schools  in  the  course  of  the  year  are  enrolled  several 
times.  Of  1,000  pupils  enrolled  during  the  whole  year,  it  was  computed 
that  in  the  public  schools  there  were  enrolled  in  December  876,  of  whom  786 
wore  present,  and  in  the  private  schools  911,  of  whom  851  were  present. 

Since  the  year  1888-89,  when  there  were  6,623,401  pupils,  there  has  been 
a  yearly  decrease  in  the  total  number  of  pupils  of  the  primaiy  schools, 
although  not  in  1897-98  and  1898-99 ;  the  principal  cause  of  this  decrease 
seems  to  be  the  diminution  of  births.  The  decrease  affected  only  the  public 
schools :  4,492,894  pupils  in  1888-89,  4,168,912  in  1899-1900  ;  the  number 
of  pupils  in  the  private  clerical  schools  was  1,012,381  in  1888-89  and 
1,250,562  in  1899-1900.  In  the  infant  schools  the  number  is  increasing: 
707,522  in  1888-89  and  747,108  in  1899-1900. 

Courses  of  instruction  for  adults,  conducted  in  the  evening  by  teachers  in 
their  schools  or  by  associations  in  various  places,  in  1897-98  numbered 
80,368,  and  the  number  of  adult  pupils  was  estimated  at  483,000  (878,000 
men  and  106,000  women).     Besides,  there  were  many  popuk|  lectures. 
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Pupils  on  leaving  primary  schools  can  obtain  a  certificate ;  in  1900, 
197,136  pupils  obtained  the  certificate  of  primary  instruction,  and  2,144  that 
of  higher  primary  instruction.  In  1900,  4*71  percent,  of  the  conscripts 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  1  '53  per  cent,  could  read  but  not  write  ; 
in  1900  4*7  per  cent,  of  the  men  married  and  6  3  per  cent,  of  the  women 
signed  the  marriage  register  with  a  cross. 

In  1900  there  were  granted  4,611  elementary  licenses  (brevets)  to  school- 
masters and  12,510  to  school-mistresses;  1,124  higher  licenses  to  masters, 
and  2,554  to  mistresses ;  in  1897  1,462  certificates  of  psedagogic  efficiency 
to  masters,  and  1,792  to  mistresses. 

The  number  of  pupil- teachers  in  primary  normal  schools  (exclusive  of 
Fontenay  and  St.  Cloud)  in  1897  was  3,865  men  and  3,871  women. 

The  cost  of  public  primary  instruction  was :  in  1877  for  France,  894 
million  francs  (of  whicn  22  millions  from  the  State) ;  in  1897  for  France 
and  Algeria,  200  millions  (of  which  130  millions  from  the  State).  In  the 
budget  of  1902,  the  cost  to  the  State  is  put  at  158  millions.  The  cost  of 
private  instruction  is  not  known. 

Secondary  Instruction  :  Boys. — Secondary  instruction  is  supplied  by  the 
State  and  by  the  communes  in  the  colleges,  by  associations  ana  by  private 
individuals  in  free  establishments.  It  is  regulated  chiefly  by  the  law  of 
March  15,  1850.  It  was  the  subject  of  an  extended  inquiry  made  in  1899 
by  a  commission  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  result  being  (October, 
1902)  a  reorganisation  of  the  studies  in  secondary  schools.  .The  course  of 
study  exten£  over  7  years,  4  in  the  first  cycle,  and  3  in  the  second.  For 
each  year  there  are  alternative  courses  of  study,  one  involving  more  of  the 
classical  element,  but  antagonism  between  the  ancient  and  the  modern  is 
avoided.  Moreover,  steps  have  been  taken  towards  legislation  to  secure  the 
proper  qualification  of  teachers  in  free  secondary  schools.  The  chief  pro- 
visions of  this  new  measure  are  that  teachers  must  not  belong  to  any  un- 
authorised congregation,  must  have  the  diploma  of  licenci4y  and  a  diploma 
proving  aptitude  in  teaching,  and  that  free  secondary  schools  must  be  open 
to  State  inspectors.  The  number  of  public  secondary  schools  for  boys  and 
the  number  of  pupils  in  1876  and  1901  were  as  follows  : — 


Public  Inatitntions 

1876 

1901 

No. 

Pupils 

No.               Pupils 

Lycics       .... 
Communal  colleges . 

81 
252 

40,995 
38,236 

1 
110        '     56,830 

"■          1         "~ 

In  the  lydes  in  1879  there  were  23,183  boarders  and  dav-boarders,  and 
21,870  day-pupib.  In  1901  the  numbers  were,  respectively,  19,553  and 
36,277.  Since  1887  the  number  of  boarders  has  decreased,  while  that  of 
day-pupils  has  increased.  In  the  colleges  there  were  in  1901  12,321 
boarders  and  day-boarders,  and  21,051  day-pupils.  Both  classes  of  pupils 
have  decreased  in  numbers  since  1879.  In  the  lycdcs  45  per  cent,  of  the 
boys  received  classical  instruction,  31  per  cent,  modern,  and  24  per  cent, 
were  in  the  elementary  or  primary  classes.  In  the  colleges  the  proportions 
were,  respectively,  29,  41,  and  30  per  cent.  ^  t 
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Private  Institutions 

1900 

IfiOl 

No. 

Puplla 

No. 

PupUa 

Lay          .... 
Clerical    .... 
Seminaries 

190 
446 
130 

10,387 
67,868 
22,676 

183 
444 
123 

9,060 
67,872 
22,328 

It  is  chiefly  in  the  institutions  directed  hy  the  religious  congregations 
that  the  progress  has  been  great.  Of  the  67,643  pupils  in  the  clerical  insti- 
tutions, 10,677  were  in  44  institutions  which  ejtisted  in  1887,  but  were  then 
classed  among  primary  schools.  Of  the  77,370  pupils  in  private  institutions, 
1,576  followed  courses  of  public  instruction,  and  were  included  in  the  total 
number  of  pupils  in  lycSes  or  colleges.  In  1898  there  were  6,408  boarders 
and  day-boarders,  and  4,888  day- pupils  in  the  private  lay  institutions ;  in 
the  clerical  there  were  respectively  44,971  and  23,068. 

Besides,  there  were  140  small  seminaries  under  the  authority  of  bishops, 
intended  primarily  for  the  preparation  of  pupils  for  the  ecclesiastical  career. 
They  contained  22,497  pupils  (almost  all  boarders),  of  whom  20,000  received 
classical  instruction. 

In  short,  the  lyc4eSf  colleges,  private  institutions,  and  small  seminaries 
had  altogether  185,510  pupils. 

The  bachelor's  degree  is  the  ordinary  sanction  of  a  course  of  secondary 
instruction.  In  1897-98  the  faculties  of  letters  admitted  4,974  bachelors  in 
classics  and  384  in  modern  instruction  ;  the  faculties  of  sciences,  1,062  and 
1,123. 

G^irls. — Public  secondary  instruction  for  girls  was  organised  by  the  law  of 
December  21,  1880.  It  is  given  in  lycdes^  in  colleges,  and  in  courses  of 
secondary  instruction,  and  it  extends  over  six  years.  The  normal  school  of 
Sfevres  prepares  teachers.  For  female,  as  for  male  teachers,  there  are  com- 
petitive examinations  for  certificates.  The  following  table  shows  the  con- 
dition of  the  institutions  for  girls  on  December  30,  1887,  and  on  November 
5,  1899  :— 


Institutions 

1887 

1901 

No. 

PupUs 

No. 

Pupils 

Lyc^      .... 
Colleges  .... 
Secondary  courses    . 

Total       . 

20 
23 

69 

3,430 
2,678 
4,895 

41 
29 

54 

9,806 
4,396 
4,880 

— 

10,403 

— 

19,012 

In  1901  the  lyeies  had  2,143  boarders. and  day-boarders,  and  the  colleges 
1,126,  the  rest  of  the  pupils  being  either  under  guardians  or  without  super- 
vision. There  are  no  officially  classed  free  institutions  for  the  secondary- 
instruction  of  girls,  but,  in  fact,  in  several  towns  courses  foi^  this  nprpose  ar« 
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maintained ;  in  Paris  there  is  the  association  for  such  instruction  at  the 
Sorbonne. 

Higher  Instruction  is  supplied  by  the  State  in  the  universities  and  in 
special  schools,  and  by  private  individuals  in  the  private  faculties  and 
schools.  The  freedom  of  higher  instruction  was  estaolished  by  the  law  of 
July  12,  1875,  modified  by  that  of  March  18,  1880,  which  reserved  to  the 
State  faculties  the  exclusive  right  to  confer  degrees.  A  decree  of  December 
28,  1885,  created  a  general  council  of  the  faculties,  and  the  creation  of 
universities,  each  consisting  of  several  faculties,  was  accomplished  in  1892, 
in  virtue  of  the  law  of  July  10,  1890. 

Since  1870  a  great  extension  has  been  given  to  higher  instruction. 
The  budget  expenditure,  which  in  1870  amounted  to  5,852,000  francs,  had 
risen  to  15,000,000  in  1900.  Buildings  have  been  erected  on  which  the 
State  and  the  communes  have  expended  more  that  100  millions  of  francs, 
among  them  being  at  Paris  the  enlarged  schools  of  Medicine  and  Law,  the 
school  of  Pharmacy,  and  the  Sorbonne,  while  other  works  have  been 
carried  out  at  Lyon,  Montpellier,  Lille,  Bordeaux,  &c.  The  number  of 
chairs  has  been  increased  ;  thus,  the  Paris  Faculty  of  Letters  which  in  1870 
had  11  chairs,  in  1893  had  21,  besides  7  complimentary  coui-ses  and  12 
lectureships.  The  range  of  instruction  has  been  widened  and  diversified. 
In  1870  there  were  not  quite  9,500  students  in  the  faculties  and  higher 
schools:  in   1899  there  were  28,254. 

The  faculties  are  of  five  kinds :  2  faculties  of  Protestant  Theology 
(Paris  and  Montauban)  with  66  and  73  matriculated  students,  respectively  ; 
13  faculties  of  Law  (Paris,  Aix  Bordeaux,  Caen,  Dijon,  Grenoble,  Lille, 
Lyon,  Montpellier,  Nancy,  Poitiers,  Renues,  Toulouse),  and  the  school  in 
Algiers,  which  have  from  4,281  (Paris)  to  270  (Grenoble)  matiiculatcd 
students;  1  faculties  of  Medicine  (Paris,  3,698  ;  Montpellier,  Nancy,  275)  ; 
4  mixed  faculties  (Bordeaux,  Lille,  Lyon,  Toulouse),  with  from  2,650  to  237 
matriculated  students ;  15  faculties  of  Sciences  (Paris,  Besan^on,  Bordeaux, 
Caen,  Clermont,  Dijon,  Grenoble,  Lille,  Lyon,  Marseille,  MontpeUier,  Nancy. 
Poitiers,  Rennes,  Toulouse),  and  the  school  at  Algiers,  having  from  1,317 
to  64  students  ;  15  faculties  of  letters  (at  the  towns  last  named)  and  the 
school  at  Algiers,  having  from  1,676  to  59  students  ;  7  higher  schools  and 
mixed  faculties  ;  16  schools  with  full  functions  and  preparatory  schools  of 
medicine  and  pharmacy.  The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of 
students  by  faculties  or  schools  on  January  15,  1901  and  1902  : — 


1 

of 

;                     1901 

1908 

students 

Bute 
Institutloim. 

Private 

InsiitutionH. 

State 
Institutions 

Private 
Institutions 

Protestant  Theology 

Law 

Medicine  . 

Sciences    . 

Letters 

Pharmacy 

142 
,        10,152 
8,627 
3,910 
3,723 
3,347 

996 
188 
158 
181 
14 

127 
10,472 
8,417 
4,107 
3,901 
3,346 

985 
121 
180 
193 
15 

'       29,901       1 

1,487 

30,370 

1,494 

'                   31, 

388 

31,864 

In  1902  the  total  number  of  students  was  30,370  of  whom  28,508  were 
French,  1,862  foreigners,  and  1,084  were  women  (673  French,  and  411  foreign). 
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The  numbers  comprise  not  only  matriculated  students  (among  whom  are 
students  by  correspondence),  but  also  non- matriculated  students. 

There  are  free  faculties :  at  Paris  (the  Catholic  Institute  of  Paris  com- 
prising law  and  advanced  scientific  and  literary  studies) ;  Angers  (law, 
sciences,  letters)  ;  Lille  (theology,  law,  medicine  and  pharmacy,  sciences, 
letters) ;  Lyon  (theology,  law,  sciences,  letters),  Marseille  (law),  Nantes 
(law),  Toulouse  (the  Catholic  Institute  with  theological,  literary,  and 
scientific  instruction).     These  faculties  had  1,658  students  in  January,  1899. 

The  State  faculties  confer  the  degrees  of  bachelor,  of  licentiate,  and  of 
doctor.  Admission  to  degrees  (agregations)  is  by  special  competitions 
which  lead  to  the  title  of  pro/esseur  in  secondary  and  in  higher  instruction. 

In  1900-01  there  were  presented:  in  Protestant  theology,  20  diplomas  of 
bachelor  and  3  of  licentiate ;  in  law,  276  certificates  of  capacity,  1,607 
diplomas  of  bachelor,  1,460  of  licentiate,  500  of  doctor;  in  medicine, 
1,152  of  doctor,  26  of  health  officer,  07  of  dental  surgeon,  and  357  midwife 
certificates  ;  in  pharmacy,  601  diplomas,  and  127  herbalist  licenses  (brevets) ; 
in  sciences,  282  diplomas  of  licentiate  (licenci^),  42  of  doctor,  and  1,130 
other  certificates ;  in  letters,  453  of  licentiate,  and  26  of  doctor.  The 
diploma  of  bachelor  was,  besides,  conferred,  on  the  classical  side,  in  philo- 
sophy, on  4,457  candidates,  and  in  mathematics  on  1,190;  on  the  modem 
side,  in  philosophy,  on  506,  in  sciences  on  291,  and  in  mathematics  on  941. 
State  universities  also  grant  diplomas  of  doctor. 

The  other  higher  institutions  dependent  on  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction  are  the  Coli6ge  do  France,  which  has  42  courses  of  study 
bearing  on  various  subjects,  literature  and  language,  mathematical, 
natural,  mental,  and  social  science  ;  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  giving 
instruction  in  the  sciences  and  nature;  the  £cole  Pratique  des  Hautes 
Etudes  (history  and  philology,  mathematical  and  physico-chemical  sciences, 
and  the  sciences  of  nature  and  of  religion),  having  its  seat  at  the  Sorbonne  ; 
the  ficole  Normale  Superieure,  which  prepares  teachers  for  secondary  instruc- 
tion ;  the  "kcole  des  Chartes  ;  the  JScole  des  Langues  Orientales  Yivantes ; 
the  ftcole  du  Louvre,  devoted  to  art  and  archaeology  ;  the  ficole  des  Beaux- 
Arts,  and  the  Conservatoire  de  Musique  et  de  Declamation ;  the  Observatoire 
of  Paris  ;  and  the  French  Schools  at  Athens  and  Rome. 

Institutions  of  higher  or  technical  instruction  dependent  on  other 
ministries  are  :  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers  at  Paris  (with  20  even- 
ing courses  on  the  applied  sciences  and  social  economy),  the  ficole  des  Hautes 
Etudes  Commerciales,  12  higher  schools  of  commerce  with  about  600  pupils, 
dependent  on  the  Ministry  of  Commerce ;  the  National  Agronomic  Institute  at 
Paris,  the  veterinary  school  at  Alfort,  national  agricultural  schools  at 
Grignon,  Nantes.  Montpellier,  &c.,  dependent  on  the  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture ;  the  6cole  Polytechnique,  the  4cole  Superieure  de  Guerre,  the  military 
school  at  St.  Cyr,  the  ficole  de  Cavalerie  at  Saumnr,  and  other  schools 
dependent  on  the  Ministry  of  War  ;  the  Naval  School  at  Brest  dependent  on 
the  Ministry  of  Marine  ;  the  School  of  Mines  at  Paris,  the  School  of  Bridges 
and  Roads  at  Paris,  with  other  schools  dependent  on  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Works  ;  the  School  of  Mines  at  St.  Etienne  ;  the  ]6cole  Coloniale  at  Paris, 
dependent  on  the  Ministry  of  the  Colonies.  There  are,  besides,  free  catholic 
faculties  at  Paris,  Lille,  Angers,  and  at  Paris  a  great  institution  for  free 
higher  instruction,  the  ficole  libre  des  sciences  politiques. 

Technical  schools  of  a  somewhat  lower  grade  are  very  nnmerouw, 
including  35  schools  of  industries,  with  5,550  pupils  (dependent  on  the 
Ministry  of  Commerce)  ;  13  municipal  professional  schools  in  Paris,  with 
1,385  pupils  :  and  about  370  private  schools,  with  92,000  pupils. 
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Justice  and  Crime. 


The  Courts  of. First  Instance  in  France  are  those  of  the  Justices  of  Peace 
who  try  civil  cases  and  act  also  as  judges  of  Police  Courts,  where  all 
pettf  offences  are  disposed  of.  In  crimii)al  cases  the  Police  Correctional 
Courts  pronounce  upon  all  graver  cases  of  misdemeanour  (delils),  including 
cases  involving  imprisonment  up  to  6  years.  They  have  no  jury,  and  consist 
of  3  judges  belonging  to  the  civil  tribunals.  In  all  general  cases,  the  pre- 
liminary inquiry  is  made  in  secrecv  by  an  examining  magistrate  U^9^ 
^instruction),  who,  acting  under  the  public  ministry  {Procureur\  may 
dismiss  the  case  or  send  it  for  trial.  The  Court  of  Assises  is  assisted  by  12 
jurors,  who  decide  by  simple  majority  on  the  fact  with  respect  to  crimes 
involving  a  severe  penalty.  The  highest  courts  are  the  26  Courts  of  Appeal, 
composed  each  of  one  President  and  4  Councillors  for  all  criminal  cases  which 
have  been  tried  without  a  jury,  and  by  one  Court  of  Cassation  which  sits  at 
Paris,  and  is  composed  of  a  First  President,  3  Presidents  of  Sections,  and  45 
Councillors,  for  all  criminal  cases  tried  by  jury. 

For  civil  cases  there  is,  under  the  Justice  of  Peace,  in  each  arrondisee- 
menty  a  civil  tribunal  of  first  instance,  then  the  Appeal  Courts  and  Courts  of 
Cassation.  For  commercial  cases  there  are  Tribunals  of  Commerce  and 
Councils  of  experts  (prud'hommes). 

All  Judges  are  nominated  by  the  President  of  the  Republic.  They  can 
be  removed  only  by  a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Cassation  constituted  ts  the 
Conscil  Supirieur  of  the  magistracy. 

The  agencies  for  the  prosecution  of  misdemeanours  and  crimes  in  1899 
appeared  as  follows: — Gendarmes,  20,981;  commissaires  de  police,  1,138; 
agents  de  police,  15,489;  gardes  champetres,  32,334  ;  private  sworn  *  gardes,' 
48,642  ;  forest  gardes,  7,851 ;  fishery  police,  4,044  ;  customs  officials,  21,221. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  persons  convicted  before  the 
various  courts  in  five  years : — 


Year                     Assise  Courts         Correctional  Tribunals 

Police  Courts 

1896  2,404 

1897  2,878 

1898  2,226 

1899  •                2,380 

1900  2,248 

212,827 
207,926 
202,898 
196,172 
187,024 

436,734 
421,066 
431,920 

The  French  penal  institutions  consist,  first,  of  Houses  of  Arrest  (3,094 
ehambrcs  de  sdreU  and  85  dip6t8  de  aUrcti).  Next  come  380  Departmental 
Prisons,  also  styled  maiaons  d*arrit,  de  justice  and  de  correction  ^  where  both 
persons  awaiting  trial  and  those  condemned  to  less  than  one  year's  imprison- 
ment are  kept,  as  also  a  number  of  boys  and  girls  transferred  from,  or  going  to 
be  transferred  to,  reformatories.  The  reformatories  are  11  for  boys  and  3  for 
girls,  belonging  to  the  State,  and  12  for  boys  and  7  for  girls  rented  to  private 
persons  and  institutions.  The  Central  Prisons  {maiaons  deforce  et  de  correc- 
tion) ^  where  all  prisoners  condemned  to  more  than  one  year's  imprisonment 
are  kept,  provided  with  large  industrial  establishments  for  the  work  of 
prisoners,  are  12  for  men  and  3  for  women.  To  the  same  category  belong  2 
agricultural  penitentiaries  for  men  in  Corsica,  ^  j 
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All  persons  condemned  to  hard  labour  and  many  condemned  to  *  reclusion  ' 
are  sent  to  New  Caledonia  or  Guiana  (military  and  ricidivvfUs) ;  the  cUp6i  de 
foTi^aU  of  St  Martin-de-Re  is  a  dep6t  for  transferred  hard-labour  convicts. 
The  prison  population  in  France  on  December  81,  1899,  consisted  of  7,268 
men  and  852  women  condemned  to  lengthened  imprisonment,  14,395  men 
and  2,453  women  condemned  to  short  imprisonment;  4,037  boys  and»  884 
girls  in  reformatories,  48  prisoners  in  houses  of  arrest,  and  102  in  the  depdt 
for  hard  labour  prisoners  ;  total  30,039  prisoners.  There  are  about  13,000  in 
New  Caledonia  and  Guiana, 

Pauperism. 

In  France  the  poor  are  assisted  partly  through  public  *  bureaux  de  bien- 
faisance  *  and  partly  by  private  and  ecclesiastical  charity.  They  are  partly 
under  the  care  of  the  communes  and  partly  of  the  departments,  both  of 
which  contribute,  and  ultimately  under  the  supervision  of  GoVemment.  The 
funds  of  the  *  bureaux  de  bienfaisance '  are  partly  derived  from  endowments, 
partly  from  communal  contributions,  and  partly  from  public  and  private 
charity.  In  1899  these  bureaux  had  a  total  revenue  of  44,059,641  francs,  the 
expenditure  amounting  to  42,459,249  francs  ;  the  persons  assisted  during  the 
year  numbered  1,411,809,  of  whom  49,437  were  foreigners.  Public  assistance  is 
also  rendered  to  poor  or  destitute  children.  At  the  end  of  1899  the  institutions 
for  this  x^^^T^se  contained  2,209  children,  and  maintained  in  the  country 
108,164  ;  their  expenditure  during  the  year  1897  amounted  to  27,563,694 
francs.  In  1899  the  hospitals  for  the  sick,  infirm,  aged,  or  infanta,  num- 
bered 1,747  ;  their  total  staff  35,519,  and  the  inmates  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  57,256.  The  hospitals  had  an  income  of  146,627,046  francs  during 
the  year,  and  expended  141,802,160  francs.  In  addition,  the  sum  of 
15,304,873  francs  were  expended  in  providing  medical  assistance  to  patients 
at  their  own  homes.  The  asylums  for  imbeciles  at  the  end  of  1899  contained 
64,938 inmates,  21,220  having  entered  and  20,500  having  left  or  died  during 
the  year.  Of  25,455,290  francs  devoted  by  the  dejmrtments  to  asylums  for 
imbeciles,  8,272^813  francs  were  contributed  by  the  communes  ;  68,305  francs 
by  hospitals;  1,664,685  francs  by  families;  and  15,449,486  francs  by 
departments. 

Finance. 
I.  State  Finance. 

The  ordinary  revenue  of  France  is  derived  chiefly  from  dfHct  and  indirect 
taxation  and  from  State  factories  and  monopolies.  About  15  per  cent,  of  the 
revenue  is  from  direct  taxes,  of  which  the  more  important  are  the  real  property 
tax  {corUrUnUionfonci&re)  levied  on  lands  and  on  buildings  ;  trade  licences,  and 
a  variety  of  taxes,  including  taxes  on  property  in  mortmain,  on  royaltioB 
from  mines,  on  carriages  and  horses,  verification  of  weights  and  measures,  the 
military  tax,  and  the  tax  on  velocipedes.  About  57  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  is 
from  Indirect  taxes,  of  which  the  most  important  are  those  on  registration  (of 
changes  in  the  ownership  of  property,  obligations,  &c.),  stamps,  customs  ;  tlie 
State  monopolies  and  domains  yield  about  21  per  cent  of  tne  revenue.  For 
departmental  and  communal  purposes  'additional  centimes'  are  levied  in 
association  with  both  branches  of  the  land  tax  and  with  the  personal  and 
property  tax,  doors  and  windows  tax,  trade  licences,  and  taxes  on  carriages, 
norses,  velocipedes. 

The  following  tables  show  the  budget  estimates  of  the  revenue  and 
expenditure  for  1903  and  the  estimates  adopted  for  1902  :— ^ 
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Sources  of  revenue. 


Direct  contributions       .        •     .  *   .     ' 
Taxes  assimilated  to  direct  contributions 

Total,  direct  and  assimilated  . 


Registration  .        .     *  . 

Stamps 

Tax  on  bourse  operations 
Tax  on  income  from  personality 
Customs         .... 
Indirect*  contributions    . 
Sugar 


Total,  indirect 

Tobacco  monopoly  . 
Matches,  gunpowder 
Posts,  telegraphs,  telephones  . 
Various  (mint,  railways,  &c ) . 

Total  monopolies   . 

Domains  and  forests 

Various  receipts     . 

Exceptional  receipts 

Receipts  d'ordre      .        .        • 
!  Revenue  collected  in  Algeria 
I 

Total  general  budget 


1902 


Frmncs 
488,304,858 
42,780,439 


631,085,292 

678,299,000 
171,246,900 
6,809,000 
79,493,000 
452,540,780 
606,203,600 
178,622,000 


2,073,214,180 

415,348,000 
44,066,100 

270,300,690 
18,215,490 


747,930,280 


55,283,230 
56,744,340 
64,000,000 
72,361,756 
1,846,390 


3,602,465,468 


l»03 


Francs 
493,411,110 
46,923,578 


540,334,688 


533,769,500 
176,978,900 
6,147,500 
85,912,000 
408,636,400 
655,341,100 
134,300,000 


2,021,085,400 

439,964,100 
45,701,000 

272,050,900 
17,658,900 

775,374,900 


64,188,600 
67,293,285 
44,000,000 
70,966.174 
1,633,765 


3,674,876,612 


Branches  of  expenditure. 


1002 


1903 


Finance : 

Public  debt. 

President,  Chamber,  Senate 

General  Service  . 

Regie,  tax  collection,  &c. 

Repayments,  &c.j 
Justice  . 
Forei^  AflFairs 
Interior . 
Worship 
War: 

French  troops    . 

Colonial  troops  . 

Extraordinary    . 
Marine  . 
Instruction    . 


Francs 

1,245,251,202 
13,592,600 
19,601,360 
212,879,997 
32,313,000 
35,376,483 
16,713,710 
79,580,887 
42,938,653 

638,440,070 

27,907,823 

49,136,475 

306,798,738 

208,662,781 


Francs 

1,191,721,618 
18,489,500 
19,680,920 
216,986,682 
32,793,000 
36,845,383 
17,086,210 
81,027,216 
42,886,653 

646.662,639 

28,375,011 

36,062,460 

306,798,738 

216,102,091 
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Branches  of  expenditure 


1902 


I 


1903 


Fine  Arts 

Commerce  and  Industry 

Posts  and  Telegraphs : 
General  service  . 
Working  expenses 
Repayments,  &c. 

Colonies 

Agriculture    , 

Public  Works 

Total 


Franca 
14,559,408 
40,690,472 

2,522,714 
202,904,015 

6,4ff7,000 

115,760,545 

45,023,601 

245,218,810 


3,602,333,244 


Franc 
14,342,158 
49,976,853 

2,566,773  j 
211,565,563 

6,667,000 

112,546,882 

45,097,536 

246,218,310 


3,574,898,930  , 

I 

subventions  to 
5  years : — 


A  considerable  amount  is  annually  expended  in  direct 
various  French  industries,  as  shown  in  the  following  table  for 


Subventiontd 
industries 

1897 

1898 

Francs 
4,739,172 

4.613,845 
12,292,427 
4,189,676 
4,473,488 
2,480,686 
300,000 

1899 

1900 

1901 
(estimate) 

Fisheries      .... 
Merchant  marine  :— 

Construction      .    . 

Navigation    .    .    . 
Sericulture  .... 
Silk  spinning    .    .    . 
Linen  and  hemp    .    . 
Mineral  oil    ,    .    .    . 

ToUl    .... 

Francs 
5,546,358 

5,145,810 
11,805,172 
3,920,164 
4,728,437 
2,495,864 
800,000 

Francs 
4,741,050 

7,064,194 
13,245,824 
4,191,804 
4.054,936 
2,483,858 
800,000 

Francs 
5,540,169 

9,296,520 
15,287,788 
6,669.511 
4,090,155 
2.483,H52 
300,000 

Francs 
5.600,000 

9,95^000 
19,005,227 
5,178,000 
4.250,000 
2,500,000 
2o8,055 

33,936,805 

38,089,289    i  36,081,666 

42,567,990    |   46,786,282 

The  following  figures,  published  in  April,  1901,  do  not  include  the 
'budget  sur  ressources  speciales,' and  represent  the  actual  verified  revenue 
(inclusive  of  loans)  and  expenditure  for  12  years  : — 


Revenue 

Years 

Total 
Expenditure 

Ordinary 

Extraordinary 

Total 

1          Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

1888 

3,107,534,722 

160,256,078 

3,267,790,800 

8,220,694,184 

1889 

3,108,072,541 

163,253,131 

8,271,825,672 

3,247,131,879 

1890 

3,229,372,253 

146,389,175 

3,375,761,428 

8,287,908,978 

1891 

,   3,364,014,678 

— 

3,364,014,678 

8,268,171,024 

1892 

1   3,370,415,415 

— 

3,370,415,416 

3,880,855,174 

1893 

1   3,366,409,499 

— 

3,366,409,499 

8,450,920,695 

1894 

'   3,458,320,575 

— 

8.458,320,675 

8,479,975,191 

1895 

3,416,117,018 

— 

3,416,117,018 

8,484,020,477 

1896 

1   3,436,128,381 

— 

3,486,128,381 

8,444,866,611 

1897 

3,528,077,949 

— 

3,528,077,949 

8,628,616,690 

1898 

:   3,619,946,888 

— 

3,619,946,888 

8,627,586,605 

1899 
Total. 

1   3,656,814.463 

1 

"~ 

3,666,814,463 
41,131,122,766 

8,689,420,965 

40,661,224,382 

469,898,384 

40,844,406,168 

1 
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The  accounts  of   revenue  and  expenditure  are  examined  by 
an  administrative  tribunal  {Cowr  des  Comptes). 

Since  1869  the  ordinary  budget  has  more  than  doubled,  but 
outside  the  ordinary  budgets  are  *  comptes  ep^ciaux/  or  budgets 
for  special  purposes,  such  as  the  expedition  to  China  in  1900. 
The  extra-budgetary  expenditure  on  railways  in  the  25  years, 
ending  1899,  amounted  to  1,315  million  francs,  or  an  average  of 
52,600,000  francs  a  year.  To  the  budget  of  1903  is  annexed  a 
statement,  showing  the  deficits  of  the  ordinary  budgets  from  the 
period  anterior  to  1814  down  to  the  end  of  1901,  as  follows  : — 


Period             1                       Government 

Deficit               ' 

Before  1814 
1815  to  1829 
1830,,  1847 
1848,,  1861 
1852,,  1869 

1870,,  1901 

Napoleon  I.  and  previously 
Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X.    . 
Louis  Philippe  . 
The  Second  iepublic 
Napoleon  III 

Total    .... 
The  Third  Republic,  8uq)lu8     . 

Total  deficits 

Francs 

99,678,480 

269,801,915 

519,067,077 

29,399,140 

93,921,998 

1,011,868,611 
22,874,106 

988,994,505 

These  figures,  however,  do  not  represent  the  actual  deficits  arising  from 
the  diflFerence  between  the  ordinary  revenue  and  the  total  expenditure,  nor 
even  those  arising  from  the  differences  between  the  total  revenue  and  total 
expenditure.  Moreover,  almost  uninterruptedly,  so  as  to  make  it  the  rule  and 
not  the  exception,  the  bud^ts  voted  by  the  representatives  of  the  nation  have 
shown  a  small  surplus,  while  the  'compte  d^finitif,'  published  a  number  of 
years  afterwards,  has  exhibited  a  large  deficit. 

The  following  table  shows  the  progress  during  the  century  of  the  French 
national  debt  and  its  yearly  charge  : — 


Date 


Sept.  23,  1800 
Jan.  1,  1815 
Aug.  1,  1880 
Feb.  24,  1848 
Jan.  1,  1852 
Jan.  1,  1871 
Jan.  1,  1889 
Jan.  1,  1899 
Jan.  1,  1902 


Period 


First  Republic 

Napoleon  1.  . 

Louis  XVIII,  and  Charies  X 

Loms  Philippe      .     •  . 

Second  Renublic    . 

Napoleon  III. 

Third  Republic     . 


Nominal  Capital  |     Interest 


Millions  of 
Franca 
714 

1,272 

4,426 

5,913 

5,516 
12,454 
21,251 
29,948    I 
80,843    I 
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Millions  of 

Francs 

36 

64 

199 

244 

289 

386 

739 

1,256 

1,192 
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On  January  1, 1902,  the  debt  of  France  stood  approximately  as  follows : — 

Francs 

Rentes,  3  and  34  per  cent 21,451,802,775 

Rentes,  3  per  cent.,  redeemable  by  annuities  .         .       3,787,004,000 

Morgan  Loan  annuity 168,967,937 

Annuity  in  redemption  3  per  cent,  rentes      .         .  589,979,611 

Railway  annuities,  &c 2,125,940,360 

Debts  for  roads  and  school  buildings      .        .         .  519,419,817 

Short-dated  Treasury  bills 169,720,000 

Various  debts 179,854,326 

Total  general  debt         .         .         .     28,942,188,826 

Money  guarantees 269,666,881 

Floating  debt 1,131,734,909 

Total  liabilities      ....     30,343,590,116 

The  following  table  shows  the  interest  and  annuities  to  be  paid  under  the 
various  heads  of  the  public  debt,  according  to  the  budget  estimates  for  1903 : — 

Francs 
ConsoUdated  debt       .        .  ....     641,017,212 

Redeemable  debt :  interest  and  amortisation       .        .     298,494,862 
Floating  debt 252,209,589 

Total 1,191,721,618 

The  total  debt  amounts  to  1,213, 743, 600Z.  sterling,  and  the  interest  and 
annuities  to  47,668,800/.,  or  the  capital  is  about  31/.  9*.  per  head,  and  the 
charge  about  1/.  As.  7d,  per  head  of  population. 

II.  Local  Finance. 
For  1899  the  revenue  of  the  departments  of  Franca  amounted  to 
293,556,467  francs,  and  the  expenditure  to  287,625,533  francs.  The 
departmental  debt  stood  at  478,242,286  francs.  For  1901  the  ordinary 
revenue  of  the  communes  amounted  to  794,311,062  francs,  and  expenditure 
to  762,178,802  francs,  while  the  debt  on  December  31,  1900,  amounted  to 
3,848,973,478  francs.  For  the  year  1902  the  estimated  total  revenue  of  the 
City  of  Paris  amounted  to  827,682,714  francs,  and  the  expenditure  to  the 
same  amount.  Of  the  receipts,  115  million  francs  were  derived  from  the 
octroi.  Of  the  expenditure  114  million  francs  were  for  municipal  debt  charges. 
The  debt  of  Paris  in  1901  amounted  to  2,357,187,661  francs. 

The  capitalised  value  of  private  property  has  been  the  subject  of  many 
calculations,  which,  however,  differ  too  greatly  to  be  considered  as  reliable. 
The  best  estimates,  by  M.  de  Foville,  put  down  the  aggregate  private  fortunes 
at:  land,  3,000,000,000/.  ;  buildings,  2,000,000,000/.  ;  specie,  200,000,000/.  ; 
convertible  securities,  2,800,000,000/.  ;  agricultural  implements  and  live 
stock,  400,000,000/.  ;  other  personal  property,  680,000,000/.  ;  total  private 
wealth,  8,080,000,000.  M.  Leroy  Beaulieu  estimates  that  the  total  yearly 
income  of  the  nation  reaches  about  1,000,000,000/.,  of  which  three-fi/ths  is 
the  product  of  personal  labour. 

Defence. 
I.  Land  Defences. 
France  has  a  coast  line  of  1,760  miles,  1,304  on  the  Atlantic 
and  456  on  the  Mediterranean.     Its  land  frontier  extends  over 
1,575  miles,  of  which  1,156  miles  are  along  the  Belgian,  German, 
Swiss,  and  Italian  frontiers,  and  419  along  the  Spanish  frontier. 
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The  fortified  places  are  specially  administered  by  a  'service 
des  fortifications/  Paris,  which  is  considered  as  the  centre  of 
defence,  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  which  has  97  bastions,  17  old 
forts,  and  38  new  advance  forts  or  batteries,  the  whole  forming 
two  entrenched  camps  at  St.  Denis  and  Versailles. 

The  following  are  the  strong  places  on  the  various  frontiers  : — 
On  the  German  frontier  :  first  class  fortresses,  Belfort,  Verdun, 
Brian^on ;  second  class,  Langres ;  third  class,  Toul,  Auxonne  ; 
and  9  fourth- class  places.  Belgian  frontier:  first  class,  Lille, 
Dunkirk,  Arras,  Douai;  second  class,  Cambrai,  Valenciennes, 
Givet,  St.  Omer,  M^ziferes,  Sedan,  Longuy,  Soissons  ;  third  class, 
Gravelines,  Cond6,  Landr6cies,  Rocroi,  Montm^dy,  P^ronne ;  and 
6  fourth-class  places.  Italian  frontier  :  first  class,  Lyon,  Grenoble, 
Besan^on;  and  11  detached  forts,  Mediterranean  coast,  first 
class,  Toulon  (naval  harbour);  second  class,  Antibes;  and  21 
fourth-class  forts.  Spanish  frontier:  first  class,  Perpignan, 
Bayonne ;  third  class,  St.  Jean  Pied-de-Port ;  and  10  fourth- 
class  forts.  Atlantic  coast :  first  class,  Eochefort,  Lorient,  Brest ; 
second  class,  Oleron,  La  Rochelle,  Belle  Isle  ;  third  class.  He  de 
R^,  Fort  Louis;  and  17  fourth-class  forts.  The  Channel  coast : 
first  class,  Cherbourg ;  second  class,  St.  Male,  le  Havre  ;  and  1 6 
fourth-class  forts. 

II.  Army. 

The  military  forces  of  France  are  organised  on  the  basis  of  laws 
voted  by  the  National  Assembly  in  1872,  supplemented  by  further 
organisation  laws,  passed  in  1873,  1875,  1882,  1887,  1889,  1890, 
and  1892.  These  laws  enact  xiniversal  liability  to  arms.  Substitu- 
tion and  enlistment  for  money  are  forbidden,  and  it  is  ordered 
that  every  Frenchman  not  declared  unfit  for  military  service  may 
be  called  up,  from  the  age  of  twenty  to  that  of  forty-five  years,  to 
enter  the  active  army  or  the  reserves.  By  the  law  of  1882,  sup- 
plemented by  those  of  1889  and  1892,  the  yearly  contingent  must 
serve  3  years  in  the  Active  Army,  10  in  the  Reserve  of  the  Active 
Army,  6  in  the  Territorial  Army,  and  6  in  the  Territorial  Reserve. 
The  Active  Army  is  composed  of  all  the  young  men,  not  legally 
exempted,  who  have  reached  the  age  of  twenty,  and  the  Reserves 
of  those  who  have  passed  through  the  Active  Army.  Neither  the 
Active  Army  nor  its  Reserves  are  in  any  way  localised,  but  drawn 
from  and  distributed  over  the  whole  of  France.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Territorial  Army  and  its  Reserves  are  confined  to  fixed  regions, 
determined  from  time  to  time  by  administrative  enactments. 

Students  and  pupils  of  certain  higher  schools,  and  seminarists, 
are  required  to  serve  only  one  year,  on  condition  of  completing 
their  studies  and  obtaining  a  certain  rank  before   the   age  of 
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twenty-six  years.  All  soldiers  in  the  Active  Army  who  have 
learnt  their  duties,  and  who  can  read  and  write,  may  be  sent  on 
furlough,  at  the  end  of  a  year,  for  an  indefinite  time.  The 
number  of  youths  of  the  class  of  1899  on  the  conscription  lists 
was  324,334 ;  the  number  drawn  was  206,648,  of  whom  08,281 
were  for  one  year's  service. 

France  (including  Algeria)  is  divided  into  20  military  regions, 
of  which  17  are  subdivided  into  8,  2  into  4,  and  1  into  9  dis- 
tricts. Each  region  is  occupied  by  an  army  corps  consisting 
generally  of  2  divisions  of  infantry,  1  brigade  of  cavalry,  1  brigade 
of  artillery,  1  battalion  of  engineers,  and  1  squadron  of  train, 
beside  stalE  secretaries,  artizans,  medical  officers,  and  gendarmes. 
For  the  military  government  of  Paris,  and  also  of  Algeria,  special 
provision  is  made. 

The  present  organisation  of  the  active  French  army  is  as 
follows : — 

Infantry. 
145  divisional  regiments  of  the  line,  each  of  3  battalions  of  4  companies,  each 
regiment  of  62  officers  and  1,591  men. 
18  regional  regiments  of  the  line,  each  of  4  battalions,  each  regiment  of  51 

officers  and  1,560  men,  located  in  the  various  fortresses  of  France. 
30  battalions  of  chasseurs-k-pied,  each  of  4  or  6,  companies,  each  company 
having  19  officers  and  552  men. 
4  regiments  of  zonaves,  each  of  4  battalions  of  4  companies,  with  2  dep6t 
companies,  one  of  which  is  in  France,  each  regiment  of  73  officers 
and  2,551  men. 

4  regiments  of  tirailleurs  alg^riens,  each  of  4  battalions  of  4  companies, 

with  1  d^p6t  company,  each  regiment  of  103  officers  and  2,632  men. 

2  regiments  Strangers,   of  5  battalions  of    4    companies,    with  2  depdt 

companies. 

5  battalions  of  African  Light  Infantry. 

Cavalry. 
13  regiments  of  cuirassiers,  31  of  dragoons,  21  of  chasseurs,  14  of  hussars, 
6  of  Chasseurs  d'Afrique,  each  regiment  having  5  squadrons,  with  87 
officers,  792  men,  and  722  horses. 

3  regiments  of  Spahis,  one  having  8,  and  two  5  squadrons  ;  1  regiment  of 

Tunisian  Spahis. 
8  companies  of  *  cavaliers  de  remonte, '  299  men  each. 

Artillery. 
40  regiments  of  field  artillery,  comprising  428  mounted  batteries,  52  horse 
batteries,  16  mountain  batteries,  and  4  mounted  and  8  mountain 
batteries  in  Algeria  and  Tunis. 
16  battalions  of  foot  artillery,  each  of  6  batteries. 

4  batteries  of  foot  artillery  for  service  in  Africa. 

Engineers. 

6  regiments  of  sappers  and  miners,  of  which  5  contain  each  3  battalions  and 

1  company  of  sapper-conductors,  and  the  other  4  battalions  and 
1  company  of  sapper-conductors. 
1  regiment  ot  railway  sappers.  ^.^^^^^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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Train. 
20  squadrons  of  train,  12  of  4,  8  of  3  companies,   12  companies  being  iii 
Algeria. 
According  to  the  budget  for  1903,   the  peace  strength  of  the  army  in 
France  (including  vacancies,    furloughs,  &c.)  is  composed  of  613,998  men 
(of  whom  26,887  are  oflScers) ;  in  Algeria,  54,774  men  (2,114  officers);  in 
Tunis,  18,514  men  (675  officers)  ;  total,  587,286  men  (29,706  officers).     The 
total  number  of  horses  is  put  at  142,823.     The  various  subdivisions  of  the 
army  and   their  relative  strength  are  seen  from  the  following  table,  the 
number  of  men  including  that  of  the  officers,   the  number  of  officers  being 
given  separately  in  brackets : — 
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k-) 

(337)1 

Unclass«d    amidst 

the  troops  . 

2,023 

205 

72'j 

807 

166 

71        2,904 

688 

Army  Corp$ : 
Inlkntry 

(1.771) 

(632) 

(122) 

(2,425) 

818,453 

7,160 

86,986 

638 

12,768 

182  :  367,196 

7,915 

(12,266) 

(860) 

(315) 

(18,440), 

Administrative  . 

10,490 
(-) 

— 

8,577 
(-) 

— 

633 
(-) 

— 

14,700 
(— ) 

~ 

Cavalry      . 

58,024 
(3,497) 

69,084 

7,463 
(359) 

7,272 

1,849 
(86) 

1,784 

67,326 
(3,942) 

68,140 

Artilleiy    . 

71,685 
(3,736) 

36,679 

2,529 
(61) 

1,480 

1,733 

(r.O) 

881 

75,947 
(3,847) 

38,890 

Engineers  . 

12,920 

1,103 

1,078 

811 

437 

144 

14,436 

1,668 

(505) 

(22) 

(8) 

1       (535) 

Train . 

7,855 

4,258 

2,055 

1,901 

702 

728      10,612 

6,882 

Total  Army  Corps 

(360) 

(39) 

(13) 

(412) 

470,427 

108,169 

52,677 

11,647 

18,112 

3,669 

550,216 

123,885 

Total  Active  Army 

(20,363) 

(1,841) 

(472) 

!  (22.176) 

489,392 

114,506 

53,761 

12,130 

18,371 

3.830  !  561,524 

130,466 

(26,178) 

(2,141) 

(671) 

1  (28,990) 

Gendarmerie . 

21,613 
(626) 
2,993 

10,800 

—1 

— 

143 
(4) 

101      21,756 

(630) 

—          2,993 

11,750 

Garde  IWpublicaine 

840 

_ 

— 

840 

(83) 

(-) 

(-) 

(83) 

Saharian  troops    . 

— 

1,013 

607 

— 

—           1,013 

607 

Grand  Total     . 

(-) 

(3) 

(-) 

1            (3) 

613,998 

126,155 

54,774 

12,737 

18,514 

3.931    587,286 

142,823 

(26,887) 

(2.144) 

(675) 

j  (29,706) 

1  In  Algeria  are  4  companies  of  gendarmerie  provided  for  in  the  special  Algerian  budget. 

Deducting  vacancies,  sick  and  absent,  the  total  effective  for  1903  is 
519,336  for  the  Active  Army,  and  24,498  for  the  Gendarmerie  and  Garde 
R^pubHcaine.  In  addition  to  these  forces,  provided  for  in  the  French 
estimates,  there  are  Algerian  infantry  numbering  2,434  (58  officers)  serving 
in  the  colonies  and  provided  for  in  the  colonial  estimate^  The  icolonial 
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army  stationed  in  France  contains  1,850  officers  and  26,590  men.  It  con- 
sists of  infantry  and  artillery,  and  is  recruited  by  voluntary  enlistment. 
The  colonial  troops  in  the  several  colonies  consist  of  1,750  officers  and 
67,600  men,  mostly  natives. 

The  number  of  men  liable  to  military  service  in  France  is  estimated  aa 
follows : —active  army  and  its  reserve,  2,350,000  ;  territorial  army,  900,000  ; 
territorial  reserve,  1,100,000  ;  total,  4,350  000  men,  of  whom  about  2,600,000 
woidd  be  available 

Navy. 

The  French  navy  is  under  the  supreme  direction  of  the  Minister  of  Marine, 
who  is  assisted  bv  a  Chief  of  the  Staff.  The  functions  of  the  last-named  officer, 
who  is  a  vice-admiral,  were  enlarged  in  1898.  Under  the  Minister  he  has 
charge  of  all  the  work  of  the  department  having  reference  to  the  building, 
maintenance,  commissioning,  and  mobilization  of  the  fleet,  and  particnlarlj 
of  all  that  concerns  preparations  for  war.  He  is  chief  of  the  Military  Cabinet, 
while  the  Civil  Cabinet,  devoted  to  administrative  work,  is  directly  under 
the  Minister.  There  are  two  sub-chiefs  of  the  staff,  of  whom  one  is  in  charge 
of  various  sections,  and  the  other  of  the  work  of  the  Military  Cabinet. 
The  central  administration  also  embraces  the  directorates  of  personnel^ 
maUrUU  and  artillery,  the  inspectorate  of  works,  the  finance  depart- 
ment, the  services  of  submarine  defences,  hydrography,  and  other  special 
branches.  In  addition  to  these  are  the  Superior  Council  of  the  Navy,  and  the 
committee  of  inspectors-general,  with  a  series  of  particular  inspectorates,  the 
council  of  works,  and  a  number  of  special  and  permanent  technical  and  pro- 
fessional committees.  For  purposes  of  administration  the  French  coasts  are 
divided  into  five  maritime  arrondissements,  having  their  headquarters  at  the 
naval  ports  of  Cherbourg,  Brest,  Lorient,  Rochefort,  and  Toulon,  at  each  of 
which  the  Government  has  important  shipbuilding  establishments.  At  the 
head  of  each  arrondissement  is  a  vice-admiral,  with  the  title  of  Maritime 
Prefect,  who  is  responsible  for  the  port  administration  and  the  coast  defences, 
mobile  and  fixed.  The  chief  tor|>edo-stations  are  Dunkirk,  Cherbourg,  Brest, 
Lorient,  Rochefort,  Toulon,  Corsica,  Bizerta,  Oran,  Algiers  and  Bona.  The 
naval  forces  afloat  are  the  Mediterranean  squadron,  the  northern  squadron 
in  the  Channel,  and  the  divisions  of  the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific,  the  Far  East, 
Cochin  China,  and  the  Indian  Ocean  ;  and  there  are  ships  on  local  stations. 
In  1898  the  principal  squadrons  were  reorganised,  the  most  modem  battle- 
ships being  collected  in  the  Mediterranean,  with  the  recent  coast  defence 
ships,  while  the  older  battleships  were  sent  into  the  Channel. 

The  principal  squadrons  are  thus  distributed  for  the  present  year : — 


Battleships               ^;^°rf       ^^"^    ' 
^™**'"  '^P'        Lesser      Torpedo 


Rat«  1    Rate  3    Rate  3        Rate  S  ^^ak 


cruisers        ciiift 


I 


and  5 


Meditemmean  is—  1  —  6 

Do.   reoerre  .      —  5  —  —  1  S 

Channel 


Far  East 
East  Indies 
N.  Atlantic 
Paciao    . 


4  6  24 1 

I  8  1 


1  Including  S  submarines. 
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The  rating  here,  being  the  same  as  in  the  list  of  Biitish  ships,  compari- 
sons are  easily  made  as  to  the  relative  values  of  the  forces  maintained. 

Since  1872,  when  the  votes  were  121,484,000  francs,  there  has  been,  with 
fluctuations,  a  progressive  increase  in  the  naval  expenditure  of  France.  For 
1903  the  estimate  wa8;806,692,678  francs.  The  following  was  the  establish- 
ment for  1902: — 1,905  officers  (including  15  vice-admirals,  80  rear-admirals, 
125  captains,  235  commanders,  774  lieutenants,  502  ensigns,  and  224  mid- 
shipmen). Mechanicians,  engineers,  &c.,  numbered  1,426  ;  warrant  officers, 
petty  officers,  and  seamen  numbered  50,496;  the  reserve  of  all  sorts  com- 
prised 6,048  officers  and  men. 

The  French  navy  is  manned  partly  by  conscription  and  partly  by  volun- 
tary enlistment  By  the  channel  of  the  'Inscription  Maritime,'  which  was 
introduced  by  Colbert,  and  on  the  lists  of  which  are  the  names  of  all  male 
individuals  of  the  *  maritime  population ' — that  is,  men  and  youths  devoted 
to  a  seafaring  life,  from  the  ISiSi  to  the  50th  year  of  age — France  is  provided 
with  a  reserve  of  114,000  men,  of  whom  about  25,500  are  serving  with  the 
fleet.  The  time  of  service  in  the  navy  for  the  *  Inscrits '  is  the  same  as  that 
in  the  army,  with  similar  conditions  as  to  reserve  duties,  Ploughs,  and 
leave  of  absence  for  lengthened  periods.  It  is  enacted  by  the  law  of  1872 
that  a  certain  number  of  young  men  liable  to  service  in  the  Active  Army 
may  select  instead  the  naval  service,  if  recognised  fit  for  the  duties,  even  if 
not  enrolled  in  the  '  Inscription  Maritime.'  The  *  Inscription  '  will  furnish 
at  least  50,000  men  more  than  the  navy  would  require  upon  mobilization. 

A  summary  of  French  ships  is  as  follows  : — 


- 

!     Effective 

Building 

Armoured,  1st  rate    . 

!       1 

6 

,,          2nd  rate  . 

10 

5 

„          3rd  rate  . 

1         12     j 

2  (recon- 
structing) 

4th  rate  . 

19 

Cruisers,  5  th  rate 

t           9 

, ,        6th  rate 

1         20 

7th  rate      . 

6 

Tori)edo  gun-boats    . 

1         ^^ 

Destroyers        .... 

20 

17 

Torpedo  boats  (class  1 )      . 

41 

— 

„     (class  2)      . 

133 

2 

Submarines       .... 

1         14 

32 

Of  the  armoured  ships  effective  9  of  rate  3,  4  of  rate  4,  are  'armoured 
cruisers ' ;  so  are  the  five  of  rate  2  building. 

A  few  obsolete  vessels  are  excluded  from  this  list,  but  as  a  rule  the 
French  either  reconstruct  or  destroy  all  their  ships  directly  they  grow 
obsolete. 

The  tables  which  follow  of  the  French  armour-clad  fleet  and  first-class 
cruisers  are  arranged  chronologically,  like  the  similar  tables  for  the  British 
navy.     The  ships  ntfmed  in  italics  in  the  first  list  are  coast-defence  vessels. 
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to 

•♦*  00       r  ii  ao 

a  c     gas 


Sac 


ArmAmcnt 


e.b. 

bar. 

e.  b. 

bar. 

e.  b. 

bar. 

bar. 

t. 

bar. 

bar. 
bar. 

t. 

bar. 

bar. 

bar. 

t. 


RedouUblo  (4) 

Amiral  Duperr6(5) 

Devastation  (4) 

Terrible 

Courbet(4)  . 

Amiral  Baudiii  (3)! 
I 
Indomptable 

Fttrieux 

Catalan 

Bequin 
Formidable  (3) 

Hoche  (4)     . 

Neptune  (4) . 

Marceau  (4) . 
Magenta  (4) 
Brennus  (2) . 

BouTlnes  (4) 

Valmy  (4)     . 

Jemmapes  (4) 

I 

Charles  Martel  (2) 
I 

Janriguibcrry  (2) 

Tr6houart  (3) 
Carnot  (2)  , 
Mas8^a(2)  . 

Charlemagne  (2) 

Bouvet(2)    . 

i 
Saint  Louis  (2) 

Gaaloia(2)  . 

lena  (2) 

SudVeii  (I)  . 


1876  I    9,288    |     14 
1870     11,032        22 


1879 
1881 
1882 
1883 


10,536 
7,455 
10,637 
11,723 


1892 
1892 
1892 
1803 


I 


1883  7,513 
1883  '  5,925 
1885   7,520 

1885  I  7,698 

1885  11,972 

1886  10,823 

1887  10,810 

1887  I  10,679 
.1890  10,680 
1891  11,215 


6,505 

6,487 

6,485 

11,603 


1893  11,637 

1893  6,524 

1894  11,818 


1895  1  11,735 

1895  11,097 

1896  12,012 


189G     11,097 
1890     11,097 

1898  '  12,052 

1899  I  12,052 


II 


n 


15 
20 
15 
22 
20 
20 
20 

20 

22 

18 

18 

18 
18 
17J 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

I 

18    I 

15}  ' 
18 

I 
15} 

15J  [ 
13i  I 


8  10-8in. ;  6  5'5in. ;  85  small 

Q.F.,  Ac.  ... 

2  13-4m. ;   1   5.5iu.  Q.F.;    4 

6 -Sin.  Q.F.;  14  4in.  Q.F.  .1 
4  10-8in.  ;  2  9-6in. :   10  4in. 

Q.F.t         .... 
2 16-6iu. ;  4  4in.Q.F. ;  23  small 

Q.F.,Ac. 
4  10-8io.T3  9-4in.;  1  6in.;  10 

4in. ;  20  small  Q.F.,  Ac.  f 
2   12in. ;   8  OSin.  Q.F. ;   10 

5-5in.Q.F.:88smallQ.F.,&c 
2  lOt^in.  ;  6  3-9in.  Q.F. ;   12 

small  Q.F.,  Act 
2  9-4in.;     14     small   Q.F., 

&c 

2  10-8in.;  6  S'Oin.  Q.F.;   12 

small  Q.F.,  &c. 
Ditto,  ditto   .... 
212in.;86-5in.  Q.F.;  105-5in.| 

Q.F. ;  32  small  Q.F.,  &c. . 
2  13-4in. ;  2  10-8in. ;  12  6-5in.l 

Q.F. ;  29  small  Q.F. ,  &c. . 

2  12in. ;     8   6-4in. ;    many 
smaller       .... 

Ditto,  ditto  .... 
Ditto,  ditto  .... 

3  13-4in,  ;10  6-5in.  Q.F. ;  81 
small  Q.F. ,  &c. 

2  r2in. ;  8  4in.  Q.F. ;  14  small 

Q.F. ;  Ac 

2  13-4iu.;  4  4in.  Q.F. ;  141 

small  Q.F..  Ac. .        .        .1 
2  13-4in. ;    4  4in.   Q.F. ;    14' 

small  Q.F.,  Ac. 
2  12in  ;   2   10  8in.  ;   8  5-5in. 

Q.F. ;  20  small  Q.F..  Ac. 
2  12in. ;    2  lOSiu  ;  8  6-6in. 

Q.F. ;  28  small  Q.F.,  Ac! 
2  12in. ;  8  4in.  Q.  F. ;  16  small 

Q.F.,Ac.  .        .        .! 

2  12in. ;  2  10-8in. ;    8  5-5in. 

Q.F.;  30  8maU  Q.F.,  Ac. 
2  12in. ;  2  10-8in. ;  8  5-5!n. 

Q.F.;8  4in.  Q.F.',  24  small 

Q.F.,  Ac 

4  12in.;10  5  5in.  Q.F.;8  4in. 

Q.F. ;  34  small  Q.F.,  Ac. 
2  12in.;210'8in.;85-5inQ.F.;' 

84in.Q.F.;  82  smaUQ.F. 

Ac 

4  12in.  ;10  5-5inQ.F.;  8  4in.| 

34  small  Q.F.,  Ac.     .        .' 
4  12in.  ;10  5-5inQ.F.  ;8  4in. 

34  smdll  Q.F.,  Ac.     . 
4  12in.:86-4in.Q.F.;8  3-9in.| 

34  smaller.  .        .| 

4  12in. ;  10  6'4in. ;  8  S*9in.  ;| 

many  smaller    .       '^^  'J 
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6,200 
7,000 
8,300 

'    6,600 

I 

;     8,000 

[    8,300 

I    6,600 

4,600 

I    6,600 
6,600 

9,600 

11,000 

11,000 
11,000 
11,000 

13,600 

8,000 

8,000 

8.000 

18,600 

13,270 

2       8,000 

4     18,270 

6  11,000 
4     14,000 

4  '  11,600 
4  14,000 
4  I  14,600 


I  16,600 
i  16,500 


KdoIs 

14*8 

15-0 

16-0 

14*5 

15-0 

15-9 

14-5 

14-0  I 

t 

15*0  , 

15*0  ' 

150 

17-0 

10-! 
16-6 
16-0 

17-5 

17-0 

17-0 

16-6 

18-0 

18-0 

17-0 

18-0 

18-0 
18-0 

180 

18-0 

18-0 

18  0 
18-0 
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Knots 


L'tMxr.     Hehri  IV.  (3) 


Repabliqne  .  ^      i 
Patrie  .       .         I  ' 

Verito^*'*''-  ^1      1902     15,000 

Libert^ 

Justice 


12      2  lO'Sln. ;  7  5-5in.  Q.F. ;  lOi 
I      small  Q.F.,&c.         .       .    12  I 


7,000 


12 


,  4  12in. ;  18  6-4ln.  Q.F.,  many  \  ^ 
I      smaller      ...  ' 


—         18-5 


The  first-class  cruisers  in  the  following  list  are  all  deck-protected, 
ships  named  in  italics  are  also  armoured. 


The 


Name 

G 

1^. 

Armament 

Pi    8?. 

It 

" 

2 

-SSH 
Q 

:S« 

Knots 

Tage     . 

1886 

7,589     8  6-4in.  Q.P.;  8  S'Sin.  Q.F. ; 

1      22  8mallQ.F.,&c.      . 

7     12,410 

19-0 

C6ciUe .       .       . 

1887 

6,839      8  6-4in.Q.F.;  10  5-5in.  Q.F.; 

1      24  small  Q.P.,  Ac.     . 
6.805      2  7-6in. ;   6  6-5in.  Q.F. ;  20 

10,200 

19-0 

1 

Dupuy  At  L6in€  . 

1890 

small  Q.F.,  Ac.  . 

14,000 

20-0 

"2 

Latmiehe-Triville 

1892 

4,681 

2  7-6in. ;   6  5-5in.  Q.F.;   14 

a 

small  Q.F.,  Ac 

8,300 

18-2 

5  ( 

Chamer 

1893 

4,716 

2  7'6in.;  6  5*5  in.  Q.F.;  16 

g  1 

small  Q.F.,  Ac 

8,800 

18-2 

^ 

Bruix  . 

1894 

4,670 

Ditto,  ditto   .        .        .       . 

8,700 

190 

Chanzy. 

1894 

4,855 

Ditto,  ditto   .        .        .        . 

8,300 

190 

\ 

Pothuau 

1895 

6,275 

2    7-6in. ;    10    5-5in.    Q.F. ; 

18  small  Q.P.,  Ac.     . 

10,000 

190 

•Foudre 

1895 

6,090 

8  4in.Q.F.;8  8mallQ.F.,Ac. 

11,500 

18-5 

D'Bntrecasteaux . 

1896 

8,114 

2  9-5iu.;   12  5-5In.  Q.F.;  12 

small  Q.F.,  Ac.  . 

6 

13,500 

19-0 

Ouichcn 

1897 

8,277 

2  6-4in.  Q.F.;  6  5-5in.  Q.F.; 
10  small  Q.F.,  Ac.     . 

24,000 

23-0 

Chateaurenault  . 

,  1S98 

8,018 

Ditto,  ditto  .        .        .        . 

28,000 

230 

/ 

Jeanne  ST  Are 

'  1899 

11,270 

2  7-6in.;  12  5-5in.  Q.F. ;  26 

i 

1    small Q.F.,  Ac.    . 

2  ;  28,000 

23*0 

g 

1  UoAUalm,     . 

1  1899 

9,517     2  7-6ln. ;  8  6-4in.  Q.F.;  4  4in. 

g 

24  smaller .... 

2     20,000 

210 

5  ( 

Dupetit'Thouars 

1  1900 

9,517     Ditto,  ditto  ....      2     20,000 

21  0 

5 

Oueydon 

1900 

9,517     Ditto,  ditto.                .        .1    2  i  20,000 

21-0 

aioire  . 

1901 

10,000  1  Ditto,  ditto  .        .        .        •      2  ,  20,000 

210 

\ 

Condi  . 

1901 

10,000 

Ditto,  ditto  . 

2 

1  20,000 

210 

•  Torpedo  depAt  ship. 
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i 

5 

Name 

1 

la 

.25H 
Q 

Armament                a^ 

11 

III 

Knots 
21-0 

21-0  1 
21-0 
21  0  1 
21-0 

23    1 

21 

1 

1 

If 

< 
Armd.j 

Marseillei$e 
Amiral  Aube 
8uUy    . 

Deeaix 

KUber 

DupUix 

Jurien     de       la 

Gravi^re . 
Leon  Oambetta, 
Julee  Ferry, 
Victor  Hugo 
a.  Renan     . 
Michclet      . 

1900 
1002 
1902 
1902 

10,014 1 
10,000 

7,700 
7,700 
7,700 

6,500 

12,416 

2  7-6m.  Q.F.;  8  6-4m.  Q.F.;  /  « 
6  4in.Q.  P.;  24  smaller      .\^ 
2  7-6iii.;  8  6-4in.  Q.F.;  4  4in.' 

24  smaller  .       .        .        J    2 
10  6  4in.  Q.F. ;  16  smaller    .      2 
Ditto,  ditto  .        .       .       .'2 
Ditto,  ditto  ....     2 

8  6-4!n.  Q.F.;121-8in.Q.F.i    2 

1 
4  7-6111.  Q.F. ;  16  6-4in.  Q.F.'    5 

i 

20,500 

20,000 
17,100 
17,100 
17,100 

17,000 

24,000 

French  battleships  are  of  many  designs.  The  characteristic  old  one,  the 
Marceau  type,  is  high  of  freeboard,  completely  belted  at  the  water-line,  but 
otherwise  unprotected  save  for  the  barbettes.  This  type  carries  a  huge  Q.  F. 
battery,  with  the  four  big  guns  disposed  single  in  the  well-known  lozenge 
fashion.  The  Brennus^  which  follows,  is  of  a  totally  different  design,  with 
guns  fore  and  aft  in  turrets,  and  all  the  Q.F.  guns  protected  by  armour  amid- 
ships. Four  small  coast  defence  ships  of  the  J&majppcs  type  follows  this  idea, 
minus  the  armour  amidships  j  but  tne  large  ships  following,  Charles  Martel 
to  the  AfassSna  and  the  Bmivet,  reverted  to  the  lozenge  disposition  of  big 
guns,  combined  with  small  turrets  for  the  quick-firers.  In  the  three  ships  of 
the  Charlemagne  type  and  the  J6na  all  this  is  abandoned  for  the  big  guns  in 
pairs  fore  and  aft,  with  the  quick-firers  in  a  battery,  high  up  and  unprotected 
underneath.  With  the  Suffrcn  comes  another  change — a  much  rhore  British 
style  of  armouring,  that  is  to  say  no  unprotected  spots  below  the  guns.  The 
Ripuhlique  type  represents  this  improved. 

The  armoured  cruisers  up  to  the  Leon  Ga^hbcUa,  in  which  all  guns  are 
paired,  are  distinguished  by  every  gun  being  by  itself,  usually  in  a  small 
turret.  In  most  of  them  protection  to  the  bases  of  the  guns  is  sacrificed  for 
a  high  command,  but  in  later  vessels  this  idea  is  not  pressed  so  far.  All  are 
relatively  longer  and  narrower  than  British  vessels. 

The  submarine  is  a  great  feature  of  the  French  navy.  There  are  two 
types — the  submarine  proper,  which  navigates  best  below  water,  and  the  sub- 
mersible, which  does  better  above.  Despite  glowing  newspaper  accounts  the 
measure  of  success  achieved  is  yet  very  limited  so  far  as  practical  work  is 
concerned.  However,  a  very  large  number  of  them  are  being  built.  A 
species  of  armoured  torpedo  boat  is  also  finding  much  favour  in  France. 


Production  and  Industry. 
I.  Agricultuek. 

Of  the  total  area  of  France  (53,646,370  hectares)  8,397,181  hectares  are 
under  forests  and  36,977,098  hectares  under  all  kinds  of  crops,  fallow,  and 
grasses.  The  following  tables  show  the  area  (1  hectare  =  2*47  acres)  under 
the  leading  crops  and  the  production  (1  hectolitre  of  cereals  =  2 '76  bushels  ; 
of  liquid  =  22  gallons)  for  four  years  : — 
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590  FRANCE 

The  annual  production  of  wine  and  cider  appears  as  follows : — 


Tear 

Hectares 
under 
Vines 

Wine.       1 
thousands  of 
hectolitres 

Wine  Import, 
hectolitres 

Wine  Export, 
hectolitres 

Cider  pro- 
ducedrlOOO's 
of  hectolitre 

1875 

2.246,963 

82,727 

272,730 

3,717,590 



1885 

1,990,586 

28,536 

8.183,666 

2,602,773 

19,955 

1890 

1,816,544 

27,416 

10,830,462 

2,162,129 

11,095 

1895 

1,747,002 

26,918 

6,356,000 

1,696,000 

25,587 

1896 

1,728.433 

44,044 

8.818,716 

1,783,000 

8.074 

1897 

1,688,931 

31,943 

7,529,000 

1,774,862 

'       6,789 

1898 

1,706,513 

31,730 

8,603,444 

1,603,956 

;     10,637 

1899 

1,631,760 

46,810 

8,465,829 

1,679,370 

1     20,885 

1900 

1,609,353 

68,515 

5,216,554 

1,864,061 

;     29,409 

1901 

1,618,398 

60,074 

3,149,000 

1,654,000 

1     12,734 

19021 

— 

39,943 

—^ 

~~ 

i 

I  Ten  montlis. 

The  value  of  the  crop  of  chestnuts,  walnuts,  olives,  cider-apples,  plums, 
and  mulberry  leaves  in  1900  was  estimated  at  229,475,369  francs  ;  in  1901, 
172,822,841  francs.  In  Alpes-Maritimes,  Var,  and  Corsica,  the  orange  and 
lemon  crop  was  estimated  at  1.536,000  francs  in  1901. 

On  December  31,  1901,  the  numbers  of  farm  animals  were :  Horses, 
2,926,382;  mules,  200,310;  asses,  354,642;  cattle,  14,673,810;  sheep, 
19,669,682  ;  pigs,  6,758,198  ;  goats,  1,529,280. 

Silk  culture,  with  Government  encouragement  (priines),  is  carried  on  in 
27  departments  of  France — ^most  extensively  in  Gard,  Dr6me,  Ardeche,  and 
Vaucluse.  In  1901,  132,694  persons  were  employed  in  this  industry;  the 
production  of  cocoons  was  8,451,839  kilogrammes  ;  273,343  kilogrammes  of 
cocoons  were  exported,  valued  at  2,596,759  francs,  and  4,185,176  kilogrammes 
of  raw  silk,  valued  at  84,901,666  francs. 


II.  Mining  and  Metals. 

In  France  there  were  in  1900,  511  mines  (out  of  1,452  conceded  mines)  in- 
work,  with  180,976  workers.  The  annual  yield  was  estimated  at  40,658,079 
tons,  valued  at  549,915,002  francs,  as  against  347,115,810  francs  in  1894. 

The  following  are  statistics  of  the  leading  mineral  and  metal  products : — 


Year 

Coal  and  lignite 

Iron  Ore 

Pig  Iron 

Finished  Iron 

Steel 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

1897 

30,797,900 

4,582,000 

2,484,200 

784,000 

1,825,218 

1898 

32,856,104 

4,731,000 

2,525,075 

766,410 

1,488,717 

1899 

32,862,712 

4,985,702 

2,578,000 

834,000 

1,240,000 

1900 

83,404,298 

5,447,694 

2,714,298 

708,274 

1,226,587 

1901 

82,301,757 

"^ 

~~ 

"^ 

~"~ 

In  1898  steel  rails,  plates,  &c.,  were  turned  out  to  the  amount  of  1,174,076 
in  1899,  1,253,701  tons;  in  1900,  1,226,537  tons. 
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In  1900  there  were  produced  also  :  gold,  203  kilogrammes  ;  silver,  85,646 
kilogrammes;  lead,  15,910  tons;  zinc  36,305  tons;  copper,  6,446  tons; 
nickel,  1,700  tons;  aluminiam,  1,026  tons ;  antimony  (regulus.  &c.),  1,573 
tons  ;  and  salt,  1,088,634  tons.  In  1900  the  output  of  quarries  (for  building 
stone,  slate,  cement,  phosphates,  &c.),  amounted  to  the  value  of  234,649,348 
francs. 

III.  Manufactubes. 

The  number  of  industrial  establishments  (grouped  according  to  their 
various  classes)  using  steam  or  hydraulic-power  in  1898-99,  and  the  horse- 
power used  by  each  group  are  given  as  follows  : — 


Nature  of  Industry       Nuinl>er 


Agriculture,  Ac. 
Mines 
Quarries   . 
Alimentary 
Chemical  . 
Paper,  Ac. 
Books 
Textile      . 
Clothing 
Leather,  liides  . 


14,941 

327 

319 

40,088 

8,478 

7rt6 

684 

6,920 

1,586 

1,214 


Horse- 
power   i 


Nature  of  Industry      Number 


103,551 

168,411 

9,178 

416,813 

122,901 

74,967 

8,483 

346,976 

14,846 

20,017 


Wood 

Metallurgy 

Iron,  steel,  &c. 

Jewellery 

Precious  stones 

Stone  polishing 

Building. 

Fuel. 

Hair,  feathers,  Ac. 


8.737 

132 

6,116 

88 

82 

271 

2,540 

1,802 

72 


I- 


Horsc- 
power 

95,097 

96,521 

193,000 

1,690 

444 

5.068 

138,756 

47,766 

780 


Textile  Industries. — In  1896  the  numbers  of  factories  for  silk,  cotton, 
woollen,  and  other  manufactures  were  :  silk,  for  unwinding  cocoons,  221 
with  10,468  pans ;  carding  and  combing,  37  with  692  machines  ;  throwing, 
708  with  1,624,530  spindles,  &c.  ;  for  sjanning,  19  with  150,000  spindles; 
for  weaving,  745  with  28,270  power  looms  and  39,165  hand-looms;  cotton, 
for  carding,  &c.,  46  with  186  machines;  for  spinning  275  with  4,024,811 
spindles  ;  wool,  for  carding  229  with  351  machines  ;  for  spinning,  837  with 
3,173,274  spindles;  for  carpet  weaving,  82  with  5,593  looms;  for  other 
woollen  goods,  1,048  with  11,714  power  looms  and  16,604  hand  looms  ;  for 
various  manufactures  of  cotton,  flux  or  hemp,  2,112  factories,  and  for 
mixed  tissues,  990  factories;  for  spinning  hemp,  flax,  or  jute,  &c.,  103 
factories. 

The  values  of  the  yearly  imports  and  exports  of  woollens  and  silks  in 
millions  of  francs  are  seen  from  the  subjoined  table  : — 


Tears 

Woollens 

SUks 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Tarn 

Cloth 

Yam 

Cloth 

Tissues     1     Tissues 

1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 

0-8 

10  0 

19-9 

7-8 

6-9 

40  0 
88-3 
40-7 
420 
37-5 

24  1 
29-5 
37  1 
34-6 
24-2 

265-5 
222-8 
264  0 
227-2 
213-6 

620 
50-9 
65-4 
62  0 
71-3 

247-0 
270-9 
278-3 
258-1 
267-0 

Sugar. — In  1901-02  there  were  382  sugar  works,  employing  regularly 
42,774  men,  3,196  women,  and  2,415  children,  with  occasionally  about  8,315 
other  workpeople.  The  yield  of  sugar  during  the  last  12  years  (expressed  in 
thousands  of  kilogrammes  of  refined  sugar)  was :— 
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Tears 

Tons     ! 

Years 

Tons      !     Tears 

1 

Tons 

Tears 

Tons      1 

1890-91 
1891-92 
1892-93 

616,890   1 

578,110 

523,866 

iiS 

587,419     1    1896-97 
704,454        1897-98 
593,647        1898-99 

668,517 
780,067 
737,902 

'99-1900 
1900-01 
1901-02 

869,201 
1,040,294  , 
1,051,931 

-  In   1899,    2,599,558    hectolitres   of   alcohol    were  produced;    in  1900, 
2,656,268  hectolitres;  in   1901,  2,487,964  hectolitres. 


IV.  Fisheries. 

In  1899  the  number  of  boats  engaged  in  the  French  home  fishing  was  25,472 
of  130,718  tons ;  the  number  of  men  employed  was  85,814  in  boats  and 
58,854  on  foot.  The  boats  engaged  in  the  cod  fisheries  numbered  462  of 
45,438  tons;  their  crews  numbered  9,591.  In  1900  the  total  value  of  tht 
cod  fisheries  was  19,017,821  francs ;  of  the  home  fisheries,  87,182,520  francs. 

In  1901  there  were  591  vessels  of  22,359  tons  with  crews  numbering  7,181 
men  engaged  in  herring  fishing.  The  total  catch  amounted  to  402,304  metric 
quintals.  In  1901,  562  fishing  vessels  of  58,260  tons  with  10,889  men  im- 
ported 631,086  metric  quintals  of  cod,  17,613  metric  quintals  of  oil,  and 
22,965  metric  quintals  of  fish  products.  The  exports  of  dried  cod  in  1901 
amounted  to  258,479  metric  quintals. 


Commerce. 

In  French  statistics  General  Trade  includes  all  goods  entering  or  leaving 
France,  while  Special  Trade  includes  only  imports  for  home  use  and  exports 
of  French  origin. 

The  CommUsion  Permanente  det  Valeurt  annually  determines  the  values  (called  actual 
values)  which  represent  the  average  prices  of  the  difTerent  articles  in  the  Customs  list 
during  the  year.  Tlie  values  fixed  at  the  end  of  one  year  and  applied  to  that  year  retro- 
spectively, are  applied  also  during  the  following  year,  at  tiie  end  of  which  the  provistinal 
results  thus  ohtained  are  revised  according  to  new  values  definitely  fixed  by  the  Com- 
mission. Thus  each  year  there  are  published  first  the  provisional  and  later  the  definitiva 
commercial  statistics.  The  customs  entries  show  the  countrv  of  origin  of  imports  and  that 
of  ultimate  destination  of  exports.  For  four  years  the  actual  values,  and  for  1902  the" pro- 
visional values,  were :— 


Tears 

General  Commerce  ■ 

Special  Commerce 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

■ 

MiUion  francs 

Million  francs 

Million  flmncs 

Million  francs 

Average  1891-95 

6,148-0 

4,464-4 

4,076-9 

3,848-8 

1898 

6,582-6 

4,673-6 

4,472-5 

3,610-9: 

1899 

5,848-0 

5,633-5 

4,618-3 

4,162-6 

1900 

6,988-6 

6,521-6 

4,697-8 

4,1087 

1901 

6,606-2 

6,219-7 

4,869-2 

4,012-9 

1902 

4,416-7 

4,287  0 
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The  chief  subdivisions  of  the  special  trade  were : — 


Imports  (1,000,000  franca)    Exports  (1,000,000  franc  s 


'  Pood  prodactA 

I  Raw 

I  Mantifkctured  goods 


Total. 


1890 


961 

2,889 

728 


4,518 


1900     1901  '  1902  '  1899 


819  [  784   789  !  676 

3,035  I  2,813  2,867  1,210 

844  i  772  ,  770  2,267 


1900 


760 
1,094 
2,255 


4,698  ;  4,869  |  4,416  4,153  4,109 


1901  I  1902 


745  I  696 
1,018  1,166 
2,250  I  2,875 


4,013  4,237 


The  chief  articles  of  import  and  export  (special  trade)  were  in  millions  of 
francs : — 


Imports : — 
Wine    . 
Wool    . 
CJeroals 
Baw  silk 
Raw  cotton   . 
Timber  and  wood 
Hides  and  fars 
Oil  seeds 
Coffee  . 
Coal  and  coke 
Ores      . 
Cattle  . 
Sngar,  colonial 
Textiles,  woollen 

„        silks 

,,        cotton 
Flax     . 

Exports: — 

Textiles,  woollen  . 
„        silk 
„        cotton     . 

Wine    . 

Baw  silk  and  yam 

Raw  wool  and  yam 

Small  ware   . 

Leather  goods 

Leather 

Linen  and  clothes 

Metal  goods  and  tools 

Cheese  and  batter 

Spirits . 

Sn^,  refined 

Skins  and  fiirs 

Chemical  products 


1897 


280-3 

343-7 

247-4 

206-4 

205-7 

154-6 

"il6-5 

135*6 

105-4 

189-5 

62-7 

41-1 

32-1 

40  0 

62-0 

86-3 

61-4 

265-5 

270-9 

119-3 

282-5 

117-7 

172-2 

160-3 

69-4 

102-8 

95-4 

79-5 

86  0 

51-9 

45-4 

77-1 

75-4 


309-9 

267-4 

387-1 

467  4 

632  0 

143-9 

233-9 

370-6 

166-2 

177-6 

147-3 

157-0 

129-7 

139-6 

137-8 

106-1 

107-2 

89-6 

207-2 

258*2 

70-8 

87-9 

40-8 

32-1 

29-9 

32-3 

38-8 

40-7 

50-9 

65-4 

37-6 

43-8 

52-0 

56-1 

222-8 

264  0 

260-6 

278-3 

128-7 

174-3 

218-3 

210-2 

118-9 

179-9 

185-7 

271-7 

140-4 

183-7 

73*9 

75-9 

109  2 

130-4 

91-8 

142-1 

79-1 

91-5 

80  9 

76-2 

48-0 

47-6 

38  0 

46-2 

87-4 

122  1 

75-3 

83-7 

1900 

1901 

155-3 

84-8 

426-4 

362-3 

127-3 

185-3 

248-0 

272-7 

248-9 

238-7 

177-0 

178-1 

161-0 

150-8 

188-6 

213-2 

91-8 

91-0 

406-9 

842-8 

80-6 

84-4 

26-4 

36-7 

28-0 

23-8 

42-0 

37-5 

62-0 

71-3 

48-4 

46-2 

82-6 

64-6 

227-2 

213-6 

258-1 

266-9 

174-4 

176-3 

227-9 

228  0 

135-7 

117-6 

201-7 

164-4 

185-0 

1834 

70-8 

67-7 

114-3 

109-9 

136-1 

127-4 

87-2 

94-2 

73-8 

71-6 

52-8 

40-3 

57-7 

62-5 

109-7 

139--4 

1      88-3 

86-9 

The  chief  imports  for  home  use  and  exports  of  home  goods  are  to  and  from 
tl^c  following  countries,  in  millions  of  francs : —  r^  \ 
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- 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

- 

1898 

1899 

1900 

ImporU  from : 

BmporU  to : 

United  Kingdom  . 

505 

591 

675 

002 

United  Kingdom  . 

1,022  1,239  1,2381 

Belffinm 
Spain     . 
United  Stotes 

815 

832 

422 

358 

Belgium. 

649 

606 

598 

825 

239 

220 

157 

Germany 

894 

457 

4«6 

623 

427 

510 

457 

United  States       . 

210 

255 

266 

Germany 

835     360 

427 

402 

Switzeriand  . 

202 

216 

211 

lUly      .       .       . 

188     159 

149 

140 

Italy      . 

143 

192 

168 

British  India. 

191  i  179 

154 

191 

Spain     . 
Algeria  . 

82 

148     185 

Argentine  Republic 

251      292 

285 

254 

225 

260  .  269 

Russia   . 

282     179     231 

215 

BrazU     . 

55 

67       88  , 

Algeria  . 

225     272     166 

198 

Argentine  Republic 

49 

53 

50  1 

1,198 
MS 
444 

268 
217 
165 
121  I 
259 

38. 

47 


I 


According  to  value  of  the  general  imports  and  exports,  their  distributioii 
appears  from  the  following,  in  millions  of  francs  : — 


- 

1898                 1899 

1900 

1901 

Imports : — 
By  sea :  French  ships   . 
„        Foreign  . 

1 

1,579           1,767 
2,468            2,333 

1,678 
2,405 

1,577 
2,268 

Total  by  sea       . 
„         land     .        . 

Exports:— 
By  sea :  French  ships  . 
„        Foreign  . 

Total  by  sea      . 
„         land    . 

4,042      :      4,100 
1,540            1,748 

4,078 
1,9X1 

3,845 
1,761 

1,596      '      1,894 
1,470      ;      1,725 

3,066      j      3,619 
1,607            1,915 

1,822 
1,809 

1,676 
1,789 

8,681 
1,890 

3,414 
1^806 

The  share  of  the  principal  French  ports  in  the  general  trade  (1901)  was  as 
follows — imports  and  exports  combined — in  millions  of  francs : — 

Bordeaux    .        .  581  t,    Bouen  .        .  251 

Boulogne     .        .  397        Belfort,  P.O.        .  218 
Calais  .         .  335    |    Jeumont      .        .181 

Dieppe         .        .  334   I    Tourcoing  .        .  170 
The  imports  and  exports  (special  trade)  of  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion 
and  of  bronze  coin  were  as  follows  in  1901  : — 


Marseilles  . 

.  1,960 

Havre 

.  1,730 

Paris. 

.      850 

Dunkerque. 

.      707 

- 

Gold 

Silver                   Bronze 

Total 

Fnnoi 
526,822,872 
285,653.843 

Imports. 
Exports . 

Francs 
428,425,430 
144,442;308 

Francs                   Francs 

97,787,762    1     109,680 

140,515,765    j     695,270 

The  transit  trade  in  1901  reached  the  value  of  670  million  francs. 

The  subjoined  statement  shows,  acconliiig  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns, 
the  value  of  the  imports  into  the  United  Kin^om  from  France,  and  of  the  do- 
mestic  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  France,  in  the^yeai's  indicated : — 
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Imports  into  U.K. 

from  France 
Exports  of  British 

pTodnoe  toFrmnce 


189e 


1897 


£ 


t 


50,104,»T8  '  68,846,882    51,8««,7»8 


1890 


1900 


53,000,788    53,618,656  51,213,424 

I 


14,151,512  I  18,818,812   113,706,246      15,283,079   19,9n,912  16,472,068 


The  total  exports  to  France  from  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to 
19,517,711/.  in  1897  ;  20,513,958/.  in  1898;  22,277,012/.  in  1899  ;  25,877,453/. 
in  1900  ;  23,700,820/.  in  1901. 

The  following  table  gives  the  declared  value,  in  pounds  sterling,  of  the 
ight  staple  articles  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  France  in  each 
of  the  last  four  years  : — 

r 


staple  Imports  into  U.  E. 

1898        1        1809 

1900         1         1901 

£ 

£ 

S          ,           £ 

Silk  manufactures    . 

12,447,849 

11,805,255 

10,469,347  1  8,948,982 

Woollen    „              .        . 

5,542,154 

5,478,632 

4,787,396  ,  5,167,488 

Butter     .... 

2,183,845 

1,908,848 

1,785,504 

1,704,128 

Wine       .... 

3,599,768 

2,963,757 

2,741,517 

2,558,414 

Sugar    .  .        ... 

2,416,508 

8,079,709 

5,275,343 

4,856,345 

Leather  and  manufactures 

1,715,623 

2,054,377 

1,953,723 

1,895,127 

Lace        .... 

901,885 

909,922 

1,075,115 

1,375,145 

Eggs        .... 

817,336 

867.875 

867,532 

696,125 

Condensed  milk 

623,169 

643,090 

770,098 

774,336 

Brandy    .... 

1,080,544 

1,090,577 

1,162.045 

1,344,174 

The  total  quantity  of  wine  im^rted  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  France 
in  1901  was  5,517,828  gallons,  being  33  per  cent,  of  the  total  quantity  of  wine 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  while  the  value  was  52  per  cent,  of  the 
value  of  the  total  imports  of  wine. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  value  of  the  principal  articles  of  British 
produce  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  France  in  each  of  the  last 
four  years : 


Staple  Exports  from  U.  K. 

1898 

1899 

1900 
£ 

1901 

Woollen  manufactures  and 

£ 

£ 

£ 

yam     .... 
Metals  (chiefly    iron   and 

copper) 
Coals 
Cotton  manufactures  and 

1,876,269 

1,062,814 
2,641,463 

1,861,292 

1,790,922 
3,448,508 

1,665,423 

1,802,341 
6,993,387 

1,336,167 

1,803,562 
5,199,338 

yam     .... 
Machinery 
Chemicals 

657,670 

1,337,818 

564,049 

647,501 

1,376,204 

585,909 

851,129 

1,758,157 

644,031 

965,979 

1,456,134 

460,668 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

On  Pecember  31,  1901,  the  French  mercantile  navy  consisted  of  14,893 
sailing  vessels,  of  564,447  tons,  with  crews  71,375,  and  1,299  steamers  of 
546,541  tons,  and  crews  numbering  14,423.  Of  the  sailing  vessels  135  of 
12,771  tons  were  engaged  in  the  Eurojiean  seas,  and  319  of  322,979  tons  in 
ocean  navigation ;  of  the  steamers  250  of  211,511  tons  were  engaged  in 
European  seas,  and  180  of  298,692  tons  in  ocean  navigation.     The  rest  were 
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employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  in  port  service,  or  in  the  fisheries.     Of  tbe 
sailing  vessels  and  steamers  13,698  were  not  over  50  tons. 

The  following  table  shows  the  navigation  at  French  ports  in  1900  and 
1901. 


Entered- 

With  Cargoea 

In  Ballast 

Total 

Vessels 

Tonnage 

Vessels     Tonnage 

Vessels 

Tonnage 

1900 
French  .— 
Coasting  trade 
Foreign  trade  ^ 

Total  French 
Foreign  vessels  . 

Total    . 

56,134 
7,637 

6,011,266 
4,678,506 

16,918 

800 

16,718 
2,488 

895,570 
141,897 

72,052 
8,437 

6,906,836 
4,820,403 

63,771 
19,026 

82,787 

58,245 
7,719 

65,964 
17,786 

83,750 

10,689,772 
13,681,912 

1,037,467 
450,555 

80,489 
21,614 

11,727,239 
14,1^2,497 

24,371,714 

19,2061,488,022 

102,008 

25,869,786 

1901 
French  .— 
Coasting  trade 
Foreign  trade  ^ 

Total  French 
Foreign  vessels  . 

Total    . 

5,886,410 
4,794,117 

20,1521,288,911 
759     160,764 

78,897 
8,478 

7,176,821 
4,954,881 

10,680,627 
13,405,389 

20,911 
2,554 

1,449,676 
481,291 

86,875 
20,340 

12,180,202 
13,886,680 

24,085,916 

23,465 

1,980,966 

107,215 

26,016,882 

Geared 

1900 
French : — 
Coasting  trade 
Foreign  trade  ^ 

Total  French      . 
Foreign  vessels  . 

Total    . 

56,184 
7,296 

63,430 
13,603 

6,011,266 
4,332,585 

16,918 
1,505 

896,670 
841,562 

72,062 
8,801 

6,906,836 
5,174,147 

10,343,851 
8,561,707 

17,4231,737,132 
8,163  5,697,691 

80,863 
21,766 

12,080,988 
11,169,398 

77,033 

18,905,668 

25,586  7,884,823 

102,619  26,240,881 

1 

1901 
French.— 
Coasting  trade 
Foreign  trade  ^ 

Total  French      . 
Foreign  vessels  . 

Total     . 

58,245 
7,474 

6,886,410 
4,501,168 

20,152 
1,580 

1,288,911 
905,969 

78,897 
9,064 

7,176,321 
6,407,127 

65.719 
13,157 

78,876 

10,887,678 
8,628,995 

21,782 
7,448 

29,180 

2,194,870 
5,293,723 

87,461 
20,606 

12,682,448 
18,922,718 

19,016,673 

7,488,693 

108,066 

26,606,166 

1  Indnslve  of  colonies  and  maritime  flsl 
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Internal  Communication. 
I.    Rivers,    Railways,    etc. 

In  1901  there  were  iu  France  38,264  kilometres  of  national  roads. 

Navigable  rivers  (1901),  8,832  kilometres;  actually  navigated,  6,636 
kilometres ;  canals,  4,930  kilometres  ;  actually  navigated,  4,851  kilometres  ; 
rivers  navigable  for  rafts,  2,908  kilometres. 

The  traffic  on  the  rivers  and  canals,  expressed  in  miUious  of  metric  tons 
carried  one  kilometre,  has  been  : — 


Year 

Canals 

1897 

2,640 

1898 

2,596 

1899 

2,578 

1900 

2,689 

1901 

2,496 

Rivers 


1,826 
1,981 
1,916 
1,986 
1,884 


Total 


4,366 
4,577 
4,489 
4,675 
4,380 


By  a  law  of  1842,  the  construction  of  railways  was  left  mainly  to  companies, 
superintended,  and  if  necessary  assisted,  by  the  State  ;  which  now  constructs 
lines  which  the  companies  work,  and  works  on  its  own  account  one  important 
State  system.  There  ai*e  lines  of  local  interest  subventioned  by  the  State  or 
by  the  departments.  The  concessions  granted  to  the  six  great  companies 
expire  at  various  dates  from  1950  to  1960  ;  the  periods  of  State  ^arantee  of 
four  of  them  terminate  at  the  end  of  1914,  and  of  the  others  m  1934  and 
1985.  In  1830  there  were  in  France  24  miles  of  railway  ;  in  1860,  4,000  miles  ; 
in  1890,  20,666  miles;  in  1901,  23,910  miles,  including  1,870  miles  belong- 
ing to  the  State.     There  are,  besides,  3,345  miles  of  railway  of  local  interest. 

The  length  of  line  of  general  interest  open  for  traffic,  cost  of  construc- 
tion, receipts,  and  working  expenses  have  been  : — 


Ye«r 

Length 
Miles 

Construction 
Cost 

1 
Receipts    Expennes     Passengers 

Goods 
Carried 

1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 

28,018 
23,152 
23,824 
23,453 
23,701 
23,910 

£1,000 
628,480 
635,920 
643,960 
648,760 
657,680 

£1,000     1    £1,000 
51,906      27,464 
53,514    1  27,871 
55,081    1  28,296 
56,855    1  29,175 
60,674    ;  32,966 

1,000*8 
363,009 
374,755 
385,873 
401,794 
453,193 

1,000  tOHM 

104,046 
108,399 
114,437 
120,380 
126,830 

On  December  31, 1901,  the  length  of  tramways  worked  was  2,304  miles. 


II.  Posts  and  Telegraphs. 

In  1900,  Prance  had  10,332  post-offices  and  Algeria,  520.     The  postal 
leceipta     for    France    alone    in    1900    amounted    to    270,390,5^2    francs : 
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in  Algeria,  to  5,194,856  francs;  the  expenditure  (posts  and  telegraphs)  in 
France,  to  201,680,965  francs  ;  in  Algeria,  6,137,180  francs.  The  number  of 
letters,  &c.,  carried  in  France  and  Algeria  in  1900  was  : — 


—                                    Internal 

International 
and  Tmnsit 

Total 

Letters       .... 
Registered  letters,  &c. 
Post-cards  .... 
Printed  matter,  samples,  &c. 

(1,000'8) 

877,582 

50,677 

57,467 

1,238,069 

(1,000*8) 

174,132 

2,927 

7,772 

171,181 

(1,000s) 

1,061,714 

63,604 

66,229 

1,409,260 

Total    .... 

2,223,786 

356.012 

2,679,797 

The  total  length  of  the  telegraphic  lines  on  January  1,  1901,  was  87,882 
miles,  with  328,700  miles  of  wire.  There  were  12,946  telegraph  offices,  and  in 
1900  there  were  despatched  50,486,435  telegrams,  of  which  40,947,137  wer« 
internal,  6,665,411  international,  1,122,610  in  transit,  and  1,761,277  were 
official.     There  are  237  miles  of  pneumatic  tubes  in  Paris. 

In  1900  there  were  in  France  1,199  urban  telephone  systems  with  10,720 
miles  of  line  and  181,130  miles  of  wire  ;  number  of  conversations  in  1900, 
187,002,362.  There  were  2,081  inter-urban  circuits  with,l  7,340  miles  of  line, 
and  67,290  miles  of  wire  ;  conversations  in  1900,  6,963,648. 

Money  and  Credit. 

The  total  value  of  the  coin  minted  in  France  from  the  commencement  of 
the  existing  mints  to  the  end  of  1901,  has  been  :  Gold  (1803-1901), 
9,670,401,010  francs  ;  silver,  6-franc  pieces  (1795-1878),  5,060,606,240  francs ; 
fractional  silver  (1803-1901),  671,209,365  francs  ;  bronze  (1852-1901), 
71,662,748  francs.  Total,  15,373,769,363  francs.  Gold  coin  has  been  de- 
monetised or  re-coined  to  the  amount  of  273,690,310  francs ;  silver  6-franc 
pieces,  to  the  amount  of  90,093,365  francs;  and  fractional  silver  to  the  amoant 
of  222,210,304  ;  the  total  coinage  left  in  circulation  thus  amounts  to 
14,787,775,384  francs. 

The  nominal  value  of  the  money  coined  in  France  during  five  years  has 
been : — 


Year 

(Jold            1           Silver 

1 

Bronxe 

Total 

1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 

Francs 
177,326,540 
53,986,030 
30,048,830 
74,879,110 
48,874,140 

Francs 
40,000,000 
27,000,000 
5,696.480 
12,400,000 
11,889,086 

Francs 
1,000,000 
800,000 
874,227 
600,000 
800,000 

Francs 
218,326,540 
81,786,030 
36,619,637 
87,879,110 
61,663,226 

885,113,650 

96,985,666 

4,074,227 

486,173,443 

The  statistics  of  private  banking  are  too  unsatisfactory  to  be  given. 
The  private  savings-banks  numbered  547  (with  1,299  branch  ofBces) 
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December  31,  1900  ;  the  number  of  depositors  was  7,116,402,  to  the  value  of 
3,263,994,342  francs,  thus  giving  an  average  of  459  francs  for  each  account. 
These  banks  held  on  January  1,  1900,  88,384  inscriptions,  repreaentinc 
1,189,633  fraucs  of  rente,  belonging  to  19,215  dei)ositor8.  The  po«tfld 
savings-banks,  introduced  in  1881,  had  December  31,  1901,  3,805,881 
accounts,  to  the  value  of  1,080,389,845  francs,  thus  showing  an  average  of 
284  francs  per  account. 

The  Bank  of  France,  founded  in  1806,  has  the  monopoly  of  emitting  bank 
notes.     Its  capital  is  estimated  at  182,500,000  francs. 

The  situation  of  the  bank  on  December  11,  1902,  was : — 

Cash:  1,000  francs    1,000  fhuics 

Gold 2,540,076 

SUver 1,106,873 

8,646,949 

Portfolio '        .  .612,985 

Advances .      638,289 

Securities  and  real  property 246,658 

Capital  and  reserves 225,015 

Notes  in  circulation 4,263,009 

Accounts  current 599,018 

Koney,  Weights,  and  Keasures. 

The  Franc  of  100  centimes  is  of  the  value  of  9j6i.  or  25*225  francs  to  the 
pound  sterling. 

Gold  coins  in  common  use  are  20  and  10  franc  pieces.  The  20  franc 
gold  piece  weighs  6*4516  grammes  '900  fine,  and  thus  contains  5*80645 
grammes  of  fine  gold.  Silver  coins  are  5,  2,  1,  and  half  franc  pieces  and  20- 
centime  pieces.  The  5-franc  silver  piece  weighs  25  grammes  '900  fine,  and 
thus  contains  22*5  grammes  of  fine  silver.  The  franc  piece  weighs  5  grammes 
•835  fine,  and  contains  4*175  grammes  of  fine  silver.  Bronze  coins  are  10 
and  5  centime  pieces. 

There  is  a  double  standard  of  value,  gold  and  silver,  the  ratio  being 
theoretically  15}  to  1.  Of  silver  coins,  however,  only  5-franc  pieces  arelegfu 
tender,  and  of  those  the  free  coinage  has  been  suspended  since  1876. 

The  present  monetary  convention  between  France,  Belgium,  Italv, 
Switzerland,  and  Greece  is  tacitly  continued  from  year  to  year,  but  may  be 
denounced  by  any  of  the  contracting  States,  and,  if  denounced,  will  expire  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  which  commences  on  January  1,  following  the  denunci- 
ation. According  to  its  terms,  the  five  contracting  States  have  their  gold 
and  silver  coins  respectively  of  the  same  fineness,  weight,  diameter,  and 
current  value,  and  the  allowance  for  wear  and  tear  in  each  case  is  the  same. 
The  coinage  of  5-franc  pieces,  both  gold  and  silver,  is  temporarily  suspended, 
and  the  issue  of  subsidiary  silver  is,  with  certain  exceptions  for  special 
reasons,  limited  to  7  francs  per  head  of  the  population  of  each  State  (but  6 
francs  for  Greece).  Each  Government,  in  its  public  offices,  accepts  payments 
in  the  silver  5-franc  pieces  of  each  of  the  others,  and  in  subsidiary  silver  to 
the  amount  of  100  francs  for  each  payment  Each  State  engages  to  exchange 
the  excess  of  its  issues  over  its  receipts  of  subsidiary  silver  for  gold  or  5-franc 
silver  pieces,  and  at  the  termination  of  the  convention  each  is  bound  to  resume 
also  its  5-franc  silver  pieces,  and  to  pay  in  gold  a  sum  equal  to  the  nominal 
V  ilue  of  the  coin  resumed.  [  But  see  also  under  Italy.  ]  The  following  are  the 
total  issues  of  the  five  States,  authorised  by  the  convention  of  18^7  : — France, 
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394  millions  of  francs;   Italy,    232*4;    Belgium,  46*8;  Switzerland,   28; 
Greece,  15. 

The  monetary  system  of  the  Union  has  been  adopted,  either  wholly  or 
partially,  in  Spain,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Russia,  Finland,  and  many 
of  the  South  American  States. 


Qraviine 
Kilogramme 
Quintal  Mitrique 
Tonnenu 
LUrCj  Liquid 


=  15-43  gr.  tr. 
=     2*205  lbs.  av. 

=  220i      „     „ 

=  2,205  lbs. 
=     1-76  pint 


MHre  . 
KilomHre    . 
MHre  Cube  \ 
sure  )       • 

Hectare 
KiUmUtre  Cairi . 


1. 


bushels. 

Diplomatio  Bepresentatives. 
Of  France  in  Great  Britain. 


=  39*87  inches. 
=        621  mile. 

=  85*31  cubic  ft. 

=  2*47  acres. 
=       -386  sq.  mile. 


Ambassador. — M.  Paul  Cambon. 
Minister, — M.  L.  Geoffi-ay. 

Secretaries. — M.  £.  Daeschner,  Comte  de  Manneville,  M.  de  Seynes, 
and  M.  A.  de  Fleuiian. 

AttacMs. — M.  P.  de  Barante  and  the  Count  de  Montholon. 
Military  Attache. — Lieut. -Col.  d'Amade. 
.  Naval  Attacks — Commandant  Shilling. 
Secretary- Archivist. — M.  J.  Knecht. 

There  are  French  Consuls  at — London  (CO.),  Cardiff,  Dublin,  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Manchester  (V.C),  Newcastle,  Southampton  (V.C),  and 
other  places. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  France. 

Ambassador.— Ki^ht  Hon.  Sir.  E.  J.  Monson,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. 

Secretary. — Maurice  de  Bunsen,  C.B. 

Military  Attachi.—Liii\it.'Col  Hon.  E.  Montagu  Stuart- Wortley,  C.M.G. 

Naval  Attach^.— Captain  C.  Ottley,  R.N. 

Commercial  Attach^.— Sir  H.  Austin  Lee,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 

There  are  British  Consuls  at  Paris  (C.  G. ),  Ajaccio,  Bordeaux,  Brest,  Calais, 
Cherbourg,  Dunkirk,  Havre  (CO.),  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Nantes,  Nice,  Rouen, 
and  other  towns. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beferenoe  conoemini;  France. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Agriculture :— Statistique  agricole  annueUe.  Bulletin  de  stAtistique  dn  Minist^re  de 
I'A^culture.  Statistique  des  Foiota  souiuises  au  r^ime  foresticr.  HtAtJxtique  agricole 
d^ceimale.  Coinpte  des  depenscH  du  Miniature  de  TAgricuiture.  Rapport  sur  renseigtie- 
nient  agricole.  Report  by  L.  S.  ttockville  on  the  Tenure  of  Land  iu  France.  FoL  London, 
1870. 

Army :— Handbook  of  the  French  Army,  i>repared  in  the  Intelligence  Division  of  the  War 
Office,  by  Captain  A.  K.  Wisely.  Loudon,  18»1.  Budget  g^u6ral  de  la  France.  [Cnrreiit 
Issues  contain  estiuiates  of  the  numbers  of  men,  horses,  ftc,  in  the  Army.]  Paris. 
(Annual). 

Bibliographie  generate  de  I'histoire  de  la  France.  Published  by  the  Directors  of  tlie 
National  Li brar)'.    Paris. 

Commerce :— Tableau  g^n^ral  du  commerce  de  la  France.  (Annual.)  Paris.  Commerce 
de  la  France.  (Monthly.)  Moniteur  officiel  du  commerce.  Foreign  Office  Reports.  (AnoDal 
scries.)  London.  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Forei|^ 
Countries.  &c.     London- 
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Finance :— Comptes  gto^rftux  de  radmini«trfttk>n  des  Finances.  Bulletin  de  ttatistique 
et  de  legislation  comparee.  (Monthly.)  Paris.  La  situation  flnanci^re  des  oommnnes. 
Budget  g^n^ral  de  la  France.  (AnnuaL)  Paris.  Foreign  Office  Reports,  No.  2649. 
London,  1901, 

Foreign  Office  List.    (Annnal.)    London. 

Industries,  Mining,  &o. :— Album  de  statistique  graphioue  du  Miniate  des  Travaux 
publics.  Paris.  Almanack  de  la  co-operation  fran^ise.— Bulletin  de  I'offlce  du  travail. 
(Monthly.)  La  petite  industrie.  2  vols.  Paris,  1896.  Statistique  des  graves  et  des 
recours  A  la  eonciiiation,  Ac,  pendant,  lt>96.  Repartition  des  salaires  du  personal  ouvrler 
dans  les  Diauufactures  de  I'etat  et  des  oumpagnies  de  chemin  de  fer,  1896.  Salaires  et 
duree  du  travail  dans  1' industrie  fran^ise.  3  vols.  Bulletin  offldel  du  Minist^re  de 
rint^rieur.  Rapports  des  inspecteurs  divisionnaires  du  travail.  Statistique  de  rindustrie 
minerale  et  des  apporeils  a  vapeur.    (Annual.) 

Instruction,  Religion,  &c. :— Bulletin  de  IMnstruction  publique.  (Weekly.)  Annuaire 
de  la  Presse.  Statistique  de  I'enseignement  priniaire.  (Annual.)  Rapport  sur  le  budget 
des  cultes.— Rapport  sur  rOrganisation  et  la  Situation  de  I'Enseignement  primaire 
publique  en  France  presents  au  Ministre  de  I'lustruction  Publique.    Paris,  1900. 

Justice  and  Crime :— Corapte  de  la  Justice  criminelle.  (Annual.)  Corapte  de  la  Justice 
civile  etcommerciale.    (Annual.)    Gazette  des  t-ribunaux.    Statistique  pen itentiaire. 

Money  and  Credit: — Comptes  rendus  sur  les  operations  dn  credit  fonder  de  France. 
Rappoits  sur  les  operations  de  la  Caisse  nationale  d'Epargue.  Rapports  sur  les  operations- 
des  Caisses  d'Epargue  privies.  Rapports  du  Gouvemenr  et  des  Censeurs  de  la  Banque  de 
France.    Rapports  sur  radministration  des  monnaies  et  medailles. 

Navy :— Annuaire  de  la  Marine  et  des  Colonies.    (See  also  the  Annual  Budget  General.)- 

Pauperism :— Rapport  par  la  Commission  superieure  de  la  Caisse  des  re^aits  pour  lat 
vieillesse.    Etablissements  geueraux  de  bienfaisanoe. 

Population :— Denombrement  de  la  Population,  1901.  Ministere  de  I'lnterieur.  Paris,. 
1902.    [See  Bulletin  de  statistique  et  de  legislatner  comparee  for  January  and  for  July,  1 897.  ]| 

Railways.  Posts,  Ac  :— Album  de  statistique  graphiaue  au  ministere  des  travaux  publics. 
Statistique  des  chemius  de  fer  ftangais.  (Annnsl.)  Releve  du  tonnage  des  merchandises- 
transportees  sur  les  fleuvee,  canaox,  et  rivieres.  2  vols.  (Annual.)  Statistique  de  1» 
naviraition  iuterieure.    2  vols.    (Annual.) 

Shipping  .-—Tableau  general  dn  commerce  de  la  France.  Part  II.  Tableau  general  des- 
mouvements  du  cabotage.    (Annual.) 

Statistics  (General)  :—Alinanach  national.  Paris.  Journal  offldel.  Annuaire  statistiqie- 
de  la  France  (1899).  Annuaire  statiaUqne  de  la  yille  de  Paris.  Revue  generate  de  radminis- 
tration. Nanc}'.  Statistical  abstractfor  foreign  countries.  (Annual.)  London.  Statistique 
generale  dela  France,  1899. 

2.  Non-Oppicial  Publications. 

Adamt  (G.  B.),  The  Growth  of  the  French  Nation.    London,  1897. 

AUen  (Grant),  P.iris.    [Guide  Book.]    London,  1896. 

Btudfker'i  Guide-Books:  Paris,  14th  edition  1900;  Northern  France,  1894;  Southern 
France  and  Corsica,  1902  ;  South-fiastern  France,  2nd  ed.,  1895 ;  South- Western  France 
2nd  ed..  1895.    Leipsic  and  London. 

Barker  (B.  H.),  Wayfkring  in  France.    8.    London,  1890. 

J5au4rilIart(H.  J.  L.),  Les  Populations  agricolesde  la  France.  3  series.  8.  Paris,  1885-98 

Block (U&UTice),  Dictionnaire  de  1' Administration  fhuigaise     New  ed.-  Paris,  1898. 

Bodlep  (J.  E.  CX  France.    2nd.  ed.    London,  1902. 

Bourde  (P.),  En  Corse.    8rd  edition.    Paris,  1887. 

Boutmy  (E.  G.X  Etudes  de  Droit  ConsUtutionnel.  18.  Paris,  1885.  English  Transla 
tion  by  E.  M.  Dicey.    8.    London,  1891. 

CatUu$e(Q.),  Les  Finances  de  la  Ville  de  Paris,  1795-1900.    Paris,  1900. 

Chiruel^P.  A.X  Dictionnaire  historique  des  Institutions,  moeurs  et  coutumes  de  la 
France.    2  vols.    12.    Paris,  1856. 

ChevaUier  (K.),  La  Mounaie  de  Paris  en  1897.    Paris,  1897. 

C<m6tfr((n  (Baron  P.  de),  L' Evolution  Frangaise  sous  la  Troisieme  Republique.  Paris 
1896.    [Eng.  Trans.    I^ndon,  1898.1— France  since  1814.    London,  1900. 

Currier  (C.  F.  A-),  Constitutional  and  Organic  Laws  of  France,  1875-89.  American 
Aca<lemy  of  Political  and  Social  Science.    Philadelphia,  1891. 

Dally  (F.  J.  M.  A),  La  France  milltaire  illustree.    2  edition.    8.    Paris,  1893. 

Davaine  (E.),  Annuaire  du  protestantisme  ftiinqais.    8.    Paris,  annual  since  1893. 

Debidour  (A.),  Histoire  des  Rapports  de  I'Bglise  et  de  I'Etat,  17b9-1870.    Paris,  1898. 

Delarbre  (J.),  La  marine  mllitaire  de  U  France.    8.    Paris,  1881. 

Demount  (Edmond)f  Lts  FrauQais  d'AuJourdiiui.    Paris.  1898. 

Detekmmpe  (L.\  Histoire  de  la  Question  Coloniale  en  France.    Paris.  1891. 

DubotM  (M.),  Geographic  Economique  de  la  France.     Paris,  1898. 

Dupont  (P.),  Annuaire  de  la  marine  pour  1896.    8.    Paris,  1896. 

Durujf  (Victor),  Histoire  de  Prance.    4,    Paris,  1892. 

Edward*  (M.  Bethain),  France  To-day.     2  vols.    8.     London,  1892-4. 

Fonein  (P.),  France.    [Eng  Trans,  by  H.  H.  Kane.]    New  York,  IW^^'^p.p.ryTp 
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Forbe*  (A.),  Life  of  Napoleon  III.    London,  1897. 

FovilU  (A.  deX  La  France  Economique.    Paris,  1889. 

Franeesehi  (G.),  Manuel  manicipal :  Commentaire  pratiqne  de  la  Loi  du  5  Avril  1884, 
8.    Paris,  1892. 

FmUldeCoutange$(S.  D.),  Histoire  des  Institutions  poUtiques  de  I'Ancienne  France, 
vols.    8.    Paris,  1888-92. 

Qla$$on  (E.X  Histoire  du  Droit  et  des  Institutions  de  la  France.     Vol.  VI  [.    Paris,  1806. 

Goree  (P.  de  la),  Histoire  du  Secoude  Empire.    Tomes  I.-III.    Paris,  1894-96. 

Guides  Joanne  [for  Paris  and  the  various  districts  of  France,  20  vols.].    Paris,  1887-98. 

Ouisot  (F.  P.  G.),  Histoire  de  France  Jusqu'en  1789.  5  vols.  4.  Paris,  1870-76. 
Histoire  de  France  depuis  1789  Jusqu'en  1848.  2  vols.  8.  Paris,  1879.  English  Translation 
of  Guizot's  Histories  by  R.  Black.    8  vols.    8.    London,  1870-81. 

Hahn  (L.),  Histoire  de  la  communant^  israelite  de  Paris.  12.  Paris,  1894.— Lea  Jnife 
de  Paris  pendant  la  Revolution.    Paris,  1898. 

Hare  (A.  J.  C),  North- Western  France.  1895.— Paris.  2d  ed.  2  vols.  London,  190a— 
Days  near  Paris,  1887.— North-Eastern  France,  1890.— South-Bastem  France,  1890.— South- 
western France,  1890,  London. 

Ha$$all{X.),  The  French  People.    London,  1902. 

Hillebrand  (Karl),  France  and  the  French  in  the  second  half  of  the  Ninetednth  Century. 
[Translated  firom  the  Cterman].    8.    London,  1881. 

Joanne  (PaulX  Editor,  Diclionnaire  G^ographique  et  Administratif  de  la  France,  Ac 
4.    Paris.  1888,  &c 

Laneuan  (J.  L.  de),  La  republique  d^mocratique,  la  politique  int^rieure,  cxt^eore,  et 
coloniale  de  la  France.    Paris,  1897. 

Lavergne  (L6once  de),  Economie  rurale  de  la  France.    4me  6d.    18.    Paris,  1878. 

Laviste  (E  ),  Histoire  de  France.    Paris,  1901.    In  progress. 

Z,€bon  (A.)  and  Pelet  (P.).  France  as  it  is.    London,  1888. 

Lebon  ( A. ),  Modem  France,  1789-1895.    In  '  Story  of  the  Nations '  series.    London,  1897. 

LoUne  (C.  de),  Histoire  politique  de  France.    Paris,  1886. 

Lev€uteur  (B.),  La  France  et  ses  colonim.  8  \(Aa.  Paris,  1890-91.  La  popnlation 
frangaise.    8  vols.    Paris,  1889.    La  Production  Brnte  Agriode  de  U  Prance.    Puis,  1891. 

Leverdays  (E.),  Nouvelle  organisation  de  la  R6pnblique,  4(c.    12.    Paris,  1892. 

Liuagaray,  History  of  the  Commune  of  1871.  [Bng.  Trans.]    Lond<ni,  1902. 

AfaeCarthy  (J.  H.),  The  French  Revolution.    4  vols.    London,  1897. 

Martin  (B.  B.  and  CM),  The  Stones  of  Paris.    2  vols.    London,  1900. 

MoUtrd  (J.),  Puissance  Militaire  des  Etats  de  I'Europe.    Paris,  1898. 

lfom(«ii  (EdgarX  L' Administration  de  la  Republique.    12.    Paris,  1893. 

Moi'^i  (B.),  La  revolution  fhincaise  et  le  Rabbinat.    Avignon,  1890. 

Murray's  Handbook  for  Travellers  in  France.    18th  edition.    London,  1892. 

0«iH«r  (B.),  L'Erapire  Liberal.    6  vols.    Paris,  1897-1901. 

Beelu9  f  Ells6e),  La  France.   Vol.  II.  of  •  Nouvelle  geographic  unlverselle.'  8.   Paris,  1S7T. 

JUcluM  (Onesime),  Le  plus  belle  Ro}'aume  sous  le  Ciel,  noire  belie  France.    Paris,  1899. 

Bemy  (V.  H.  A.),  Traits  de  la  Comptabilit6  publioue.    8.    Paris,  1804. 

il*nard(L.),Cametderoflacierde  marine.    16.    Paris.    (Annual.) 

Ronciire  (C.  de  la),  Histoire  do  la  Marino  Frangaise.    2  vols.    Paris,  1900. 

<8ay(L.),  Les  Finances  de  la  France  sous  la  Troisi6me  Rdpublique.  3  vols.  Paris, 
1898-1900. 

Sehoene  (L.),  Histoire-de  la  Population  fhinQaisc.    12.    Paris,  1893. 

SeignoboM  (C),  Histoire  politique  de  I'Europe  Contemporaiiie.  Paris,  1897.  [Bug. 
Trans.    2  vols.    London,  1900.] 

8haw  (A.X  Municipal  Government  in  Continental  Europe.    London.  1896. 

Sloane  (W.  M.X  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.    4  vols.     London,  1897. 

Smith  (R.  T.X  The  Church  in  France.    8.    London,  1894.  » 

TninelH.  A.),  Journeys  through  France.    London.  1897. 

Thiers  (L.  AX  History  of  tue  French  Revolution.  Eng.  Trans.  5 vols.  London 
1895.— History  of  the  Consulate  and  Empire  und6r  Napoleon.  Eng.  Trans.  12  vols 
London,  1893-4. 

Tripier  (L.X  Les  Codes  fh»n<^i8.    42  Edition.    8.    Paris,  1892. 

Turquan  (V.X  Receusement  des  Bniploy68  et  Fonctionnaires  de  I'Etat     Paris,  1899. 

Vandam  (A.  D.X  French  Men  and  ^nch  Manners.  London,  1895.  Undercurronta  of 
the  Second  Empire.    London,  1897. 

Vigneron  (H.),  La  France  militaire  et  maritime  du  XlXme  siicle.    Paris,  1890,  &c. 

Vigiuin  (L-X  L'Bxpansion  de  la  France.    Paris,  1891. 

Viihrer  (M.  A.),  Histoire  de  la  dette  publlqne  en  France.    Paris,  1886. 

ViUeneuve  (M.  de  la  Bigne  de),  Elements  de  Droit  constitntionel  ft^ngais.  8.  Paris,  1892. 

VioUet  (P.),  Histoire  des  Institutions  politiques  et  administrative  de  la  France.  2  vols. 
Paris,  1808. 

Tr««M<(JohnX  Comparative  view  of  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Departments  of  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States,  France,  England,  and  Germany.    8.     Baston,  1891. 

Wood  (C.  W.X  In  the  Valley  of  the  Rhone.    London,  1899. 
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Worms  (EmileX  Esaai  de  Legislation  flnanci^re :  le  badget  de  Franco  dans  le  pass6  et 
dans  le  pr^nt.    8.    Paris,  1898. 

ZevcTt  (B).,  Histoire  de  laTroisi^me  Republiqne:  Presidence  de  Julea  Qr^vy.  Paria, 
1898. 

The  following  statistical  serials  are  published  in  Paris :— Annnalre  de  I'^onomie 
polique.  Revue  d'6conoinic  politique.  (Monthly.)  Econoraiste  franQais.  (Weekly.) 
Journal  des  6conomiste8.  (Monthly.)  Monde  ^conomique.  (^?eekly.)  Annalen  ae  I'Ecole 
libre  des  sciences  polltiqnes.  (Monthlr.)  Comptes  rendus  de  1' Academic  des  sciences 
morales  et  politiques.  Journal  de  la  socidt^  de  statistique  de  Paris.  (Monthly.)  Circulaires 
da  miute  social.    lUforme  sociale. 

AHDOBEA. 

The  republic  of  Andorra,  which  is  under  the  joint  suzerainty  of  France 
and  the  Spanish  Bishop  of  Urgel,  has  an  area  of  175  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  about  6,000.  It  is  governed  by  a  council  of  twenty-four 
members  elected  for  four  years  by  the  heads  of  families  in  each  parish.  The 
council  elect  a  first  and  second  syndic  to  preside ;  the  executive  power  is 
vested  in  the  first  syndic,  while  the  judicial  power  is  exercised  by  a  civil 
judge  and  two  magistrates  (vigtiiers).  France  and  the  Bishop  of  Urge!  appoint 
each  a  magistrate  and  a  civil  judge  alternately.  A  permanent  delegate,  the 
Prefect  of  the  Pyren^s  Orientales,  moreover,  has  charge  of  the  interests  of 
France  in  the  republic. 

Reftrencet, — The  guide-books  for  Spain.  Blad^  (J.  P.),  Etudes  geographiques  sur  la 
Vall^  d'Andorre.  Paris.  1875.  AvilU  Arnaxi  (J.),  El  Pallas  y  Andorra.  Barcelona,  1808. 
Die  andorranische  Pragc,in  "Deutsche  Rundschau  Geog."  20,  Vienna,  1898.  Sp«mder  (H.), 
Through  the  High  Pyrenees.    London,  1898. 

Colonies  and  Dependencies. 

The  colonies  and  dependencies  of  France  (including  Algeria  and  Tunis) 
have  an  area  roughly  estimated  at  about  3,981,000  square  miles  with  a 
population  of  about  51,600,000.  Algeria,  however,  is  not  regarded  as  a 
colony  but  as  a  part  of  France,  and  Tunis  is  attached  to  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  The  administration  of  the  colonies  is  directed  or  controlled 
by  the  Ministry  of  the  Colonies  which  was  organised  as  a  separate  department 
in  1894.  Most  of  them  enjoy  some  measure  of  self-government  and  have 
elective  councils  to  assist  the  governor.  The  older  colonies  have  also  direct 
representation  in  the  French  legislature,  Reunion,  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe 
sending  each  a  senator  and  two  deputies ;  French  India,  a  senator  and  a 
deputy ;  Senegal,  Guiana,  and  Cochin-China  each  a  deputy,  while  most  of 
the  others  are  represented  on  the  "Coiiseil  Superieur  des  Colonies. '*  This 
council  consists  of  the  senators  and  deputies  of  colonies,  delegates  from  other 
colonies,  and  officials  and  other  persons  appointed  on  account  of  their  special 
knowledge  or  qualifications.  Few  of  the  colonies  have  a  revenue  sufficient 
for  the  cost  of  administration.  In  the  budget  of  1903  the  expenditure  of 
France  directly  on  the  colonial  service  was  estimated  at  112,546,832  francs 
(exclusive  of  a  large  expenditure  on  Algeria),  while  for  the  same  year  the 
amount  to  be  paid  into  the  French  treasury  on  account  of  various  colonial 
services  was  put  at  16,564,952  francs,  of  which  12,365,470  francs  was  from 
Indo-China  for  recoupment  of  military  expenditure.  Of  the  estimated 
expenditure  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Colonies,  2,908,957  francs  was  for  services 
to  the  colonies  in  common  ;  7,389,500  francs  for  subventions  to  colonies ; 
93,720,415  francs  for  military  services,  and  8,527,960  for  penitentiary 
services.  The  French  Ministries  of  War  and  Marine  have  also  to  bear  heavy 
colonial  expenses  not  included  in  the  budget  relating  to  the  colonies. 

Th£re  is  little  French  emigration  to  the  French  colonies.  In  1900  the 
total  number  to  whom  free  passages  were  given  was  593  ;  in  1901,  629.     In 
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1901,  the  number  comprised  361  men,  154  women,  and  114  children,  their 
collective  capital  being  to  the  amount  of  721,000  francs,  an  amount  which, 
if  distributed  over  the  361  men,  would  credit  each  with  about  2,000  francs 
(80/ )  of  capital. 

The  area  and  population  of  the  possessions  of  France  are  estimated  as 
follows,  the  Central  Africa  statistics  being  necessarily  rough  estimates : — 


In  A$ia : — 
India  . 
Annam 
Cambodia    . 
Cochin-China 
Tonking  and  Laod 

Total  of  Asia  . 

In  Africa : — 
Algeria 
Tunis  . 
Western  Sahara   . 


Senegambia  and  Niger. 
French  Guinea     . 
Ivory  Coast .... 
Dahomey     .... 

Congo 

Somali  Coast  and  Dependencies 
Reunion       .... 
Comoro  Isles 

Mayotte       .... 
Madagascar  and  Islands 

Total  of  Africa 
In  America : — 
Guiana         .... 
Guadeloupe  and  Dependencies 
Martinique  .... 
St  Pierre  and  Miquelon 

Total  of  America    . 
In  Oceania: — 
New  Caledonia  and  Dependencies 
Establishments  in  Oceania  . 

Total  of  Oceania     . 

Grand  Total    . 


Teftrof 
Aoquisitioii 


1679 
1884 
1862 
1861 
1884-98 


1880 
1881 

1687-1880 

1898 

1848 

1843 

1898 

1884 

1864 

1649 

1886 

1843 
1643-1896 


1626 
1634 
1635 
1635 


1854-87 
1841-81 


Area  In 
Square  Miles 


196 

52,100 

37,400 

22,000 

144,400 


266,096 


184,474 

51,000 

1,544,000 

80,000 

210,000 

95.000 

116,000 

60,000 

1,160,000 

45,000 

966 

620 

140 

227,950 


Popnlatioii 


273,000 
6,124,000 
1,500,000 
2,968,600 
7,641,900 


18,507,500 


4,739,800 

1,900,000 

2,550,000 

1,800,000 

3,000,000 

2,200,000 

2,000,000 

1,000,000 

10,000,000 

200,000 

173,200 

47,000 

11,640 

2,505,240 


3,775,150  I    82,126,380 


30,500 
688 
380, 
92 


31,660 

7,650 
1,520 


9,170 


4,072,076 


32,910 

182,110 

203,780 

6,250 


425,050 


51,410 
29,000 


80,410 


51,139,840 


The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  into  and  the  exports 
from  the  various  dependencies  of  France  (except  Algiers  and  Tunis)  in  1900 
and  1901  :— 
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Ck>loiiiefl 


Senegal    . 

Oninea    . 

Ivory  Coast 

Dahomey 

Congo 

Somali  Coast  . 

Madagascar 

Mayotte  . 

R^nnion  . 

India 

Indo-China 

N.  Caledonia  . 

Tahiti      . 

St.  Pierre  and  Mi(|uelon 

Martinique 

Gnadelnupe     . 

Qtdana 


ToUl 


Imports 
(1900) 


Francs 

46,806,147 

14,275,452 

9,080,873 
15,221,419  I 
10,5?  4,863  I 

6,929,107 
80,895,897  | 

510,790 
22,025,000 

4,087,937  I 
186,0+4,387  I 
12,162,000 

3,521,626 

9,326,037 
24,9^,348  I 
21,373,293 

9,726,000 


Imports 
(1901) 


Francs 
64,073,960  i 
7,754,687 
7,285.993  1 
15,752,6f*0 
7,985,301 
7,334,682  I 
46,082,759 
486,895 
„«  "-'  047  I 
»0  I 
570  I 

no 

)52 
r76 
(31 
{16 
MO 


Exports 
(lJ-00) 


Francs 


Exports 
(1901) 


426,418,076      474,610,977       844,045,166  I     364,618,482  { 


The  special  trade  of  Franco  with  French  possessions,  according  to  French 
statistics,  in  the  last  two  years  was  as  follows  (in  thousands  of  francs) : — 


Imports 

Exports 

From  or  to 

1900 

1901 

1900 

1901 

• 

1,000  francs 

1,000  francs 

1  ,OdO  francs 

1,000  francs 

Algeria    .... 

166,891 

197,796 

259,355 

258,977 

Tnnis 

25,098 

21,701 

34,733 

40,629 

Senegal    . 

30,801 

81,628 

19,447 

26,623 

West  Africa     . 

8,429 

10,672 

11,194 

7,767 

Madagascar,  &c. 

4,855 

8,765 

41,333 

37,963 

Reunion 

13,658 

11,614 

11,367 

10,897 

French  India   . 

5,526 

13,626 

3,671 

1,760 

Indo-China 

84,336 

82,661 

48,793 

74,690 

Oceania   . 

5,551 

15,088 

8,457 

9,092 

French  Guiana 

262 

1,829 

7,187 

7,186 

Martinique 

20,618 

13,040 

15,209 

15,702 

Guadeloupe 

1         9,715 

9,215 

10,569 

12,059 

St.  Pierre  and  Miquelou  . 

!       38,855 

38,008 

6,428 
477,738 

6,784 

Total 

863,595 

400,644 

508,129 

The  imports  from  French  colonies  and  dependencies  (inclusive  of  Algeria 
and  Tunis)  into  Great  Britain  in  1900  amounted  to  1,601, 301Z..;  in  1901. 
to  1,586, 162^ ;  the  exports  of  British  produce  and  manufactures  from  Great 
Britain  to  these  colonies  amounted  in  1900  to  3,889,490/.;  in  1901  to 
1,494,587/,  ^  . 
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FRENCH  IKDIA. 

The  French  possessions  in  India,  as  established  by  the  treaties  of  1814 
and  1815,  consist  of  five  separate  towns,  which  cover  an  agCTe^te  of  50,803 
hectares  (about  196  square  miles),  and  had  in  1901  the  following  estimated 
populations : — 

•Chandemagar .  26,831 
•Mah^  .  .  10,298 
•Yanaon   .        .     5,005 


•Pondich^ry 

.  45,583 

♦Karikal  .          .  18,783 

Oulgaret 

.  M,593 

Grande  Ald^e  .  16,214 

ViUenour 

.  41,913 

Nedouiikadou  .  26,596 

Bahour    . 

.  32,367 

Total,  273,183. 

Of  this  total  1,986  are  Europeans.  The  colonies  are  divided  into  five 
d4pendanee.%  the  chief  towns  of  which  are  marked  with  an  asterisk  in  the 
above  table,  and  ten  communes,  having  municipal  institutions.  There  is  also 
an  elective  general  council.  The  Governor  of  the  colony  resides  at  Pondi- 
ch^ry.  The  colony  is  represented  in  the  Parliament  at  Paris  by  one  senator 
and  one  deputy.  There  were  in  1902  249  schools  with  506  teachers  and 
16,850  pupils  (4,113  being  girls).  Local  revenue  and  expenditure  (budget  of 
1902)  1,212,796  rupees;  expenditure  of  France  (budget  of  1903),  470,582 
francs  (including  direct  subventions  amounting  to  888,000  francs) ;  debt 
(annuity)  48,955  rupees  or  78,828  .francs.  The  military  force  consists  of 
117  Sepoys  under  1  European  and  6  Sepoy  officers ;  total,  124  men. 
There  are  at  Pondich^ry  5  cotton  mills,  and  at  Chandemagar  1  jute  steam 
mill ;  5  of  these  mills  have,  in  all,  1,469  looms  and  63,882  spindles,  employ- 
ing more  than  4, 000  persons.  There  are  also  at  work  2  oil  factories  and  a 
few  oil  presses  for  earth  nuts.  The  chief  exports  from  Pondich^ry  are  oil 
seeds.  At  the  ports  of  Pondich^ry  and  Karikal  m  1901  the  imports  amounted 
to  3,721,130  francs,  and  the  exports  to  22,227,978  francs.  At  these  two 
ports  in  1901,  375  vessels  of  624,414  tons  entered  ancL  372  of  621,133  tons 
cleared.  Pondichery  is  visited  by  French  steamers  sailing  monthly  between 
Colombo  and  Calcutta  in  connection  with  the  Messagerics  Mari times. 

FRENCH  INBO-CHINA. 

Under  this  designation  the  French  dependencies  of  Cochin-China,  Ton- 
king,  Aunam,  and  Cambodia  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  incorporate<l. 
Their  united  area  is  about  863,000  square  miles.  They  are  under  the 
authority  of  a  Governor-General  and  are  administered  by  a  Resident  Superior, 
except  Cochin-China,  which  has  a  Lieutenant-Governor.  The  military  forces 
in  Indo-China  consist  of  10,901  European  troops,  and  14,975  native  soldiers 
under  French  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  ;  total,  26,562.  In  1900 
free  passages  were  granted  to  238,  in  1901  to  237  French  emigrants  to  Indo- 
China.  The  general  budget  is  supported  by  receipts  from  customs,  govern- 
ment monopolies,  indirect  contributions,  posts,  telegraphs,  and  railways  in  all 
the  countnes  of  the  union,  and  besides  maintaining  these,  provides  for 
military  and  judicial  servic<^8,  public  works,  and  other  matters  relating  to 
the  whole  of  the  union.  For  1902  the  local  revenue  was  estimated  at 
27,142,000  piastres,  ftn<i  the  expenditure  at  27,128.000  piastres.  Expendi- 
ture of  France  (bu  Iget  of  1903)  32,702,185  francs,  of  which  16,215,443 
francs  was  for  the  military  force,  and  3,374,292  francs  for  military  works. 

The  railways  of  Indo-China,  constructed  or  anthorised,  had  in  1902,  a 
total  length  of  about  1,010  miles,  as  follows :  (1)  The  line  from  Haiphong  to 
Hanoi  (60  miles)  was  open,  from  Hanoi  to  Vietry  (38  miles) ^nearly  complete. 
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from  Vi^try  to  Laokai  (138  miles)  in  construction  ;  (2)  the  line  from  Hanoi 
to  Namdinh  (72  miles)  was  complete,  and  was  being  continued  to  Ninh- 
binb,  Songmai,  and  Vinh  (130  miles) ;  (3)  that  from  Tonrane  to  Hue 
(65  miles)  was  begun,  and  the  route  for  its  continuation  to  Kwang-tri 
(48  miles)  was  being  surveyed ;  (4)  the  line  from  Saigon  to  Khan-hwa  and 
Lang-bian  (404  miles)  was  not  far  advanced  ;  (5)  that  from  Saigon  to  Mytho 
(58  miles)  had  long  been  in  operation.  The  Indo-Chinese  railways  all  belong 
to  Government.  In  1898  the  Chinese  Government  granted  to  France  the 
right  to  construct  a  railway  from  Laokai  to  Yunnan  (230  miles),  and  a 
French  company  has  undertaken  to  carry  out  this  project  at  a  cost  of 
4,040,000/.,  the  new  line  to  be  worked  in  connection  with  the  Haiphong- 
Laokai  line.  Within  the  union  there  were  11,180  miles  of  telegraph  line 
with  267  telegraph  offices,  and  4  urban  and  4  inter-urban  telephone  systems 
with  (together)  80  miles  of  line. 

The  Bank  of  Indo-China,  with  an  authorised  capital  of  24  million  francs, 
has  till  1920  the  privilege  not  only  of  making  advances  on  security,  but 
also  of  engaging  in  financial,  industrial,  or  commercial  enterprise  in  Indo- 
China  and  New  Caledonia. 

In  1887  the  French  possessions  in  Indo-China,  including  Annam,  Tonking, 
and  Cambodia,  were  united  into  a  Customs  Union.  In  1901  the  imports 
amounted  to  the  value  of  202,477,670  francs,  and  the  exports  to  160,608,877 
francs.  Of  the  imports  about  one-half  came  from,  and  of  the  exports  about 
one-fourth  went  to,  France  and  French  colonies.  In  1900  the  territory  of 
Kwang  Chi  Wan  on  the  coast  of  China,  leased  from  China  in  1898,  was 
placed  under  the  authority  of  the  Governor- General  of  Indo-China.  The 
territory  has  been  divided  into  3  administrative  circumscriptions^  but  the 
Chinese  communal  organisation  is  maintained.  Official  buildings,  a  post 
office,  roads,  &c.,  are  being  constructed. 

AHNAIL 

French  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Annam,  which  began  as  early  as 
1787,  was  terminated  by  a  treaty,  signed  on  June  6,  1884,  and  ratified  at 
Hue  on  February  23,  1886,  by  which  a  French  protectorate  has  been  estab- 
lished over  Annam.  Prince  Bun  Lam  was  proclaimed  King  on  January  31, 
1889,  under  the  title  of  Thanh  Thai.  The  ports  of  Turane,  Qui-Nhon,  and 
Xuan  Day  are  opened  to  European  commerce,  and  the  customs  revenue 
conoeded  to  Franco  ;  French  troops  occupy  part  of  the  citadel  (called 
Mang-Ca)  of  Hu4,  the  capital  (population  30,000).  Annamite  functionaries, 
under  the  control  of  the  French  government,  administer  all  the  internal 
affairs  of  Annam.  The  area  of  the  protectorate  is  about  52,100  square 
miles,  with  a  population  in  1901  of  6,124,000,  of  whom  4,000  were 
Chinese,  and  250  European.  The  population  is  Annamite  in  the  towns  and 
along  the  coast,  and  consists  of  various  tribes  of  Mo'is  in  the  hilly  tracts. 
There  are  420,000  Roman  Catholics.  There  are  5  secondary  schools  with 
23  teachers  and  596  pupils.  The  productions  are  rice,  maize  and  other 
cereals,  the  areca  nut,  mulberry,  cinnamon,  tobacco,  sugar,  betel,  manioc, 
bamboo,  excellent  timber,  also  caoutchouc,  cardamoms,  coffee,  dye,  and 
medicinal  plants.  Baw  silk  is  produced,  amounting  annually  to  about 
300,000  kilogrammes,  one-third  of  which  is  exported,  and  the  remainder 
used  in  native  manufactures.  There  are  about  215,000  head  of  cattle  in 
Annam  and  cattle  rearing  is  of  some  importance.  There  are  iron,  copper, 
zinc,  and  gold  in  the  province  of  Quang-nam  ;  the  mines  are  worked 
by  natives.  At  Tourane  coal  mines  are  worked.  At  Nho-Lam  120 
primitive  furnaces  turn  out  120  lbs.  of  iron  a  day  in  bars.  The  chief  imports 
are  cotton-yam,  cottons,  tea,  petroleum,    paper  goods,  and  J;obacco^;  chief 
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exports,  sugar  and  cinnamon.     Local  budget  of   1902,  revenue  and  expen- 
diture each  2,196,805  piastres. 

CAMBODIA. 

Area,  37,400  square  miles  ;  population  1,103,000,  consisting  of  seyeral 
indigenous  races,  40,000  Malays,  250,000  Chinese  and  Annamites,  and 
about  350  Europeans.  The  country  is  under  King  Norodom,  who  recog- 
nised the  French  protectorate  in  1863,  and  it  is  divided  into  57  provinces. 
The  two  chief  towns  are  Pnom-Penh  (population  50,000),  tiie  capital  of  the 
territory,  and  Kampot,  a  seaport  but  not  accessible  for  sea-going  vessels.  In 
1897  there  were  193  pupils  attending  the  one  elementary  school  in  the 
Protectorate.  At  Pnom-Penh  a  higher  school  has  276  pupils.  The  budget 
for  1902  was  fixed  at  2,083,658  piastres,  including  a  sum  of  525,000 
piastres  allowed  for  the  civil  list  of  the  king  and  princes.  The  chief  culture 
IS  rice,  betel,  tobacco,  indigo,  sugar  tree,  and  silk  tree,  pepper,  maize, 
cinnamon,  coffee.  In  1900  pepper  was  grown  by  61  villages  with  4,779 
planters,  who  owned  885, 846  bearing  and  taxed  plants,  besides  1,330,060 
young  untaxed  plants,  the  production  for  the  year  being  750,000  kilogrammes. 
There  are  important  factories  at  Khsach-Kandal,  near  Pnom-Penh,  for  the  shell- 
ing of  cotton  seeds.  The  external  trade  is  earned  on  mostly  through  Saigon 
in  Cochin-China.  The  imports  comprise  salt,  wine,  textiles,  arms ;  the 
exports  comprise  salt  fish,  cotton,  tobacco,  rice.  The  trade  statistics  are 
ncluded  in  those  of  Indo-China. 

COCHIH-CHIHA. 

The  area  of  French  Cochin-China  is  estimated  at  22,000  square  miles. 
The  whole  is  divided  into  21  provinces.  The  towns  of  Saigon  and 
Cholon  have  been  formed  into  municipalities.  The  colony  is  represented  by 
one  deputy.  The  population  consists  mainly  of  Annamites,  Cambodians, 
Mois,  Chams,  Chinese,  and  a  few  Indians,  Malays,  Tagals,  and  foreigners.  In 
1901  the  total  population  was  put  at  2,968,529  (including  4,323  French, 
3,6^6  French  troops,  and  2,667  native  troops.  The  capital,  Saigon,  has 
(1901)  a  population  of  47,577,  of  whom  5,475  are  French  and  800  are 
foreipiers.  There  were  in  1897  876  schools,  with  804  teachers,  and  18,760 
pupils.  The  Catholic  population  numbered  73,234  and  the  Buddhists, 
1,688,270.  Ck)ncessions  of  land  to  355  Europeans  embrace  about  153,600 
acres.  Of  the  whole  area  only  about  one-fifth  is  under  cultivation.  Exten- 
sive irrigation  works  are  projected.  The  registered  area  of  the  rice-fields  is 
2,938,936  acres  (1901).  The  chief  crop  is  rice— 607,800  tons  in  1900; 
632,000  tons  in  1901,  exported  mostly  to  China,  the  Philippine  Islander 
Java,  and  Europe.  There  are  9  rice-mills  in  Saigon  and  Cnolon,  turning 
out  each  from  450  to  900  tons  a  day.  In  these  towns  are  also  2  saw-mills, 
2  soap  factories,  and  a  varnish  factory.  Cotton,  silk,  hides,  fish,  pepper, 
cardamoms  and  copra  are  also  articles  of  export .  Exports  in  1901 ,  1 06, 302, 000 
francs,  the  chief  articles  of  export  being  rice,  81,232,400  francs  ;  fish,  8,092,000 
francs ;  pepper,  8,775,000  francs  ;  silk,  1,461,750  francs  ;  cardamoms,  1,114,750 
francs.  In  0>chin-China  coffee-culture  is  advancing  ;  the  yield  in  1899  was 
estimated  at  240  tons.  At  Saigon  in  1901,  588  vessels  of  807,325  tons  cleared  ; 
among  these  the  Messagerie  vessels  are  included.  Of  the  total  121  of  180,687 
tons  were  British.  Besides  the  Messageries  vessels,  the  steamers  of  the  French 
National  Company,  of  the  British  P.  and  0.  Company,  and  of  the  Nord- 
deutscher  Lloyd  visit  Saigon  regularly.  (For  railways  see  Indc  China.) 
There  are  2,670  miles  of  telegraph  line  with  3,840  miles  of  wire  and  85 
tel^mph  offices.  There  are  103  post  offices.  At  Saigon  there  are  5  banks 
or  mink-agencies.  In  the  local  budget  of  190^  the  annual  revenue  and 
expenditure  balanced  at  4,192,135  piastres. 
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TOHKIHG. 

This  territory,  annexed  to  France  in  1884,  has  an  area  of  46,400  square 
miles,  and  is  divided  into  fourteen  provinces,  with  8,000   villages  and  a 
population  estimated  at  over  7,000,000  natives,  33,000  Chinese,  and  3,900 
Boropeans.     There  are  400,000  Roman  Catholics.     The  King  of  Annam  was 
formerly  represented  in  Tonking  by  a  viceroy,  but,  in  July,  1897,  he  consented 
to  the  suppression  of  the  viceioyalty  and  the  creation  of  a  French  residency 
in  its  place.     Chief  town  Hanoi,  an  agglomration  of  many  villages,  with  a 
population  of  150,000.     This  town  became  on  January  1,  1902,   the  capital  of 
Indo  China,  instead  of  Saigon.     In  1899,  38  schools  had  1,800  pupils.     The 
chief  crop  is  rice,  exported  mostly  to  Hong-Kong  ;  the  export  in  1901  amounted 
to  150,818  tons.     Other  products   are    sugar-cane,  silk,  cardamoms,  cotton, 
coffee,  various  fruit  trees,  and  tobacco.      About  500,000  kilogrammes  of  raw 
silk  are  produced  annually,  of  which  300,000  kilogrammes  are  used  in  native 
weaving  and  the  remainder  exported.     At  Haiphong  is  a  cotton  mill  with 
16,000  spindles  employing  600  hands.      At   Hanoi  there  is  another  with 
10,000  spindles.     There  are  copper  and  iron  mines  of  good  quality.     Coal 
is  worked  at  Hongay,  the  out-put  in  1900  having  been  194,441  tons  ;  in  1901, 
248,622  tons,  besides  60,824  tons  of  briquettes    The  chief  industries  are  silk, 
cotton,  sugar,  pepper,  and  oils.     Chief  imports  are  metals  and  metal  tools 
and  machinery,  yarn  and  tissues,  beverages ;  chief  exports  rice  and  animal 
products.     The  principal  port  is  Haiphong,  which  is  visited  regularly  by  the 
steamers  of  two  French  lines.     The  transit  trade  to  and  from  Lungchau  and 
Mengtze  is  small.     (For  railways  see  Indo-China.)    In  Annam  and  Tonking 
there  are  112  post  offices,  through  which,  in  1900,  9,415,087  packets  passed. 
The  local  budget  of  Tonking,  1902,  balanced  at  4,410,000  piastres. 

The  Laos  territory,  under  French  protectorate  since  1893,  is  estimated  to 
contain  98,000  square  miles,  and  about  605,000  inhabitants.  The 
capital,  Luang  Prabang,  has  about  40,000  inhabitants.  The  soil  is  fertile, 
producing  rice,  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco  and  fruits,  and  bearing  teak 
forests,  from  which  the  logs  are  now  floated  down  the  Mekong  to  Saigon. 
Gold,  tin,  lead  and  precious  stones  are  found,  and  concessions  have 
been  granted  to  several  French  mining  companies.  But  there  are  serious 
difficulties  with  the  natives  and  for  commercial  purposes  the  country  is 
almost  inaccessible.  It  can  be  entered  only  by  the  Me-kong,  which  is 
barred  at  Khone  by  rapids.  A  railway,  four  miles  in  length,  has  been 
constructed  across  that  island,  and  by  means  of  it  several  steam  launches 
have  been  transported  to  the  upper  waters,  where  they  now  ply.  A 
telegraph  line  connects  Hue  in  Annam  with  the  towns  on  the  Me- Kong, 
and  these  with  Saigon.  The  cost  of  the  Laos  administration  is  borne  by 
Cochin-China  (to  ijie  extent  of  six- thirteenths),  Tonkin  and  Annam  (five- 
thirteenths),  and  Cambodia  (tAvo-thirteenths).  The  Laos  local  revenue  and 
expenditure  for  1902  balanced  at  830,350  piastres. 

Books  of  Beference  on  French  Asia. 

Indo-ChineFranQalse.  Rapport G^n^ralsurlesStatistiquesdesDouanes.  Annual.  Hanoi. 
Notice  sur  le  Laos  fran^is  (otHcial].    Hanoi,  1900. 
Aywumier  (B.),  Le  Cambodge.    2  vols.     Paris,  1900-01. 

BarreU  (Joleaud),  La  Colonisation  franQaise  au  Tonkin  et  en  Annam.    Paris,  1899. 
Barth6Umy  (Comte  de),  En  Indo-Cliine.    Paris,  1899. 
Bernard  (F.),  Indo-Chlne.    Paris,  1901. 
Billet  (A.),  Denx  Ana  dans  le  Haut  Tonkin.    Paris,  1898. 
Boell  (P.).  L'fnde  et  le  Probl^iue  Indien.    Paris,  1901. 
BoiMset  (Th.),  A  travers  le  Tonkin  pendant  la  Guerre.    12.    Paris,  1892. 
Bonhaure  (B.),  I'lndo-Chine.     Paris.  1900.  „     ,    .  „ 

ChailUf-Bert(J.X  La  Colonisation  de  I'lndo-Chine.    12.    Pans,  1892.    [English  Trans- 
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AFBICA. 


ALGERIA. 
(L' A  L  G  E  B  I  £.) 

Ooyemment. 

A  civil  Governor- General,  in  constant  communication  with  the  different 
French  ministries,  is  the  central  administrative  authority  of  Algeria,  except 
for  finance,  customs,  worship,  justice,  and  instruction,  which  are  under 
competent  ministers.  A  small  extent  of  territory  in  the  Sahara  is  still  ad- 
ministered hy  the  military  authorities,  but  under  the  direction  of  the  Governor. 

Governor-General  of  Algeria,— lA.  Paul  Revoil ;  appointed  1901,  formerly 
French  minister  in  Morocco. 

The  French  Chambers  have  alone  the  right  of  legislating  for  Algeria, 
while  such  matters  as  do  not  come  within  the  legislative  power  are  regulated 
by  decree  of  the  President  of  the  Republic.  The  Governor-General  is  assisted 
by  a  council,  whose  function  is  purely  consultative.  A  Superior  Council, 
meeting  once  a  year,  to  which  delegates  are  sent  by  each  of  the  departmental 
general  councils,  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  discussing  and  voting  tlie 
colonial  budget.  Each  department  sends  one  senator  and  two  deputies  to  the 
National  Assembly.  In  Algeria  there  are  17  arrondissements  and  852 
communes. 

Under  a  law  of  December  24,  1902,  the  Algerian  *  Territories  of  the 
South  *  are  being  constituted  under  a  separate  administration.  The  Governor- 
General  will  represent  the  Territories  in  civil  affairs  ;  tj^e  budget  will  bo 
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distinct  from  that  o  Algeria:  an  annual  subvention  will  be  provided  in  the 
French  budget ;  but  administrative  and  financial  details  are  not  yet  published. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  southern  boundary  of  Algeria  is  not  very  well  defined,  large  portions 
of  the  Sahara  being  claimed  both  by  the  French  Government  and  the 
nomad  tribes  who  inhabit  it  and  hold  themselves  unconquei*ed.  The 
colony  is  divided  officially  into  three  departments,  consisting  as  a  whole 
of  the  'Territoire  civil,'  and  a  *Territoire  de  commandement. '  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  area  of  each  of  the  three  departments  of  Algeria,  according 
to  the  census  of  March  24,  1901  :— 


Departments 


Algiers, 
dan  . 
Constantine 

Total 


Area,8q. 
miles 


65,929 
44,616 
73,929 


184,474 


Population 


Civil 
Territory 


1,422.246 

959,980 

1,768,289 


4,150.615 


MUitary 
Territoj^ 


218,789 
147,374 
222,703 


588,816 


Total 


Pop. 
per  sq. 
mile 


1,640,985 
1,107,354 
1,990,992 


4,739,331 


24-9 
24-8 
26-9 


25-6 


The  total  population  in  1891  was 4, 124,732,  in  1896,  4,429,421.  In  1901, 
the  native  population  numbered  4,072,080;  French,  292,464;  naturalised 
foreigners,  71,793  ;  naturalised  Jews  and  their  offspring,  57,132  ;  Tunisians, 
2,394;  Moroccans,  23,872;  Spaniards,  155,265;  Italians,  38,791  ;  other 
foreigners,  25,531.  Of  the  census  population  present  in  1901,  2,323,968 
were  males,  and  2,070,051  were  females.  In  1896,  3,454,594  of  the  popu- 
lation were  dependent  on  agriculture.  The  non-European  population  consists 
mainly  of  Kabyles  or  Berbers  (estimated  at  75  per  cent.)  and  Arabs  (15  per 
cent.),  the  remainder  being  Moors,  Jews,  Turks,  (^oulouglis,  negroes,  and 
Mozabides. 

The  following  statistics  of  movement  of  population  are  given  for  1900, 
but,  as  regards  tne  Mussulman  population,  the  numbers  are  only  approxi- 
mate : — 


- 

Marriages 

Divorces 

Living  births 

Deaths 

13,361 

-     1,349 

97,204 

111,914 
90,557 
87,671 

European 

Jewish    .... 

Mussulman     . 

Total.  1900 
„      1899 
„      1898 

4,079 

498 

34,863 

125 

22 

12,810 

16,639 

2,395 

108,129 

39,440 
42,816 
36,484 

12,457 
12,509 
12,028 

127,163 
132,676 
121,267 

The  Algerian  Sahara  contains  about  128,500  square  miles  with  a  popula- 
tionof  about  50,000. 

The  population  of  the  city  of  Algiers  in  1901  was  96,542  ;  Oran,  87,801  ; 
Constantine,  41,138;  B6ne,  32,288  ;  Tlem9en,  22, 273  ;  Mostagnem,  17,485  ; 
Mascara,  18,405  ;  Philippeville,  14.843  ;  Sibi-bel-Abb^  24,265  ;  Mustapha* 
37,187;  Blida,  16,198.  ^  \ 
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Religion  and  Instmotion. 

The  native  population  is  entirely  Mussulman,  the  Jews  being  now  regarded 
as  French  citizens.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  an  archbishop  and  2 
bishops,  with  386  officiating  clergymen.  There  are  21  Protestant  pastors 
and  7  Jewish  rabbis  sharing  in  Qovernment  grants.  The  nants  for  religiona 
purposes  provided  for  in  the  budget  of  1900  were  :  to  CathoBcs  829,700  francs, 
rrotestants  97,600  francs,  Jews  28,970  francs,  Mussulmans  307,430  francs ; 
total  1,263,700  francs. 

At  Algiers  (city)  there  is  an  institution  with  16  centres  for  higher  in- 
struction attended  in  1901  by  881  students  (350  for  Law,  151  Medicine  and 
Pharmacy,  50  Science,  830  Letters).  In  the  whole  of  Algiers  are  10  com- 
munal colleges,  with  (in  1901)  4,764  pupils  (3,998  boys  and  766  girls). 
There  are  higher  Mussulman  schools  [medersas)  at  Algiers,  T]em9en,  and 
Constantine,  where  146  pupils  are  prepared  for  native  employments. 
Primary  schools  are  either  French,  French-Arab,  or  Arab.  In  1900  the 
total  number  was  1,224,  with  111,200  pupils  (66,510  boys  and  44,690  girls). 
The  nationality  of  the  pupils  in  1900  was  47,395  French,  10,830  Jews, 
23,547  Mussulman,  29,428  foreign.  These  numbers  are  exclusive  of  149 
infant  schools  with  25,616  children  in  1900.  For  1903  the  Government 
expenditure  on  instruction  in  Algeria  was  5,530,872  francs. 


Crime. 

There  is  an  Appeal  Court  at  Algiers,  and  in  the  arrondissements  are  16 
courts  of  first  instance.  There  are  also  commercial  courts  and  justices  of  the 
peace  with  extensive  powers.     Criminal  justice  is  organised  as  in  France. 

Before  the  Assize  Courts  in  1899,  421  persons  were  convicted  of  crime  ; 
before  the  correctional  tribunals,  16,379  ;  before  the  police  cotirts,  55,000. 
In  the  year  1898-99,  23,366  natives  were  condemned  to  imprisonment  in 
the  penitentiaries.  Mussulman  justice  is  administered  to  natives  by  the 
Cadis  in  the  first  instance  with  an  appeal  to  French  courts.  For  the  year 
1900  the  expenditure  on  Mussulman  justice  was  estimated  at  124.050  francs, 
including  86,500  francs  payment  of  60  cadis ;  these  native  magistrates 
receive  premiums  for  knowledge  of  French.  For  the  maintenance  of  order 
there  are  1,271  gendarmes,  74  p»olice  commissaires,  814  police  agents,  829 
maires,  2,603  police  officials  of  various  kinds,  and  1,061  custom-house  officers. 


Finance. 

The  receipts  of  the  Government  are  derived  chiefly  from  direct  taxes, 
customs,  and  monopolies.  The  natives  pay  only  direct  taxes.  The  depart- 
ments of  War  and  Marine  are  excluded  from  the  estimates,  but  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  military  tax,  the  Government  monopolies,  and  some  other  revenues 
are  paid  to  France.  For  the  year  1900  the  total  receipts  amounted  to 
55,918,711  francs,  and  the  civil  expenditure  to  51,053,824  francs,  while  the 
military  and  extraordinary  expenditure  amounted  to  79,562,342  francs,  so 
that  the  total  expenditure  on  Algeria  amounted  to  130,616,166  francs,  or 
74,697,455  francs  more  than  the  Algerian  revenue.  The  estimated  revenue 
and  expenditure  for  1903  were,  respectively,  67,108,649  and  65,405,517 
francs,  including  10,000,000  francs  received  from  a  loan,  and  extraordinary 
expenditure  to  the  same  amount.  The  ordinary  revenue  and  expenditure 
are  given  as  follows  : — 
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Revenue 

Expenditure 

1 

Francs. 

FrancB. 

Administration,  debt  . 

2,617,250 

Direct  Taxes 

13,234,089 

Interior 

18,465,755 

Registration,Stamps,  &c. 

8,782,800 

,  Native  Affairs    . 

4,822,492 

Customs      . 

14,407,300 

Finances     . 

7,629,322 

Monopolies . 

6,479,950 

Posts  and  Telegraphs  . 

6,372,144 

Domains  and  Forests  . 

4,011,640 

Public  Works      . 

14,007,300 

Various 

7,930,970 

Agriculture,  &c. 

6,299,924 

Receipts  (Tardre  . 
Total  ordinary 

3,311,900 

Contingent 

Total  ordinary 

300,000 

67,108,649 

66,406,6171 

1  The  correct  total  is  60,404,187  francs,  including  the  budget  of  native  affairi}  formerly 
provided  for  separately. 

In  1902  a  loan  of  50,000,000  francs  for  railways  and  other  public  works 
was  authorised. 

The  revenues  of  the  departments  in  1900  amounted  to  110,149,602  francs, 
and  their  expenditure  to  95,453,784  francs.  Their  debt  on  January  1,  1901, 
amounted  to  34,416,578  francs.  Of  the  352  communes  of  Algeria  the 
revenue  for  1900  was  38,009,914  francs,  and  the  expenditure,  36,385,596 
francs  ;  at  the  end  of  1901  the  communal  debt  amounted  to  68,671,562  francs. 

Defence. 

The  military  force  in  Algeria  constitutes  the  19th  Army  Corps.  It  consists 
of  the  following  troops : — 3  regiments  of  zouaves,  3  regiments  of  tirailleurs,  2 
foreign  legions,  3  battalions  of  light  infantry,  3  discipline  companies,  5  regi- 
ments of  chasseurs  d'Afrique,  3  regiments  of  Spahis,  3  companies  of  remount 
cavalry,  12  batteries  of  artillery,  3  companies  of  engineers,  9  companies  of 
train,  and  1  staff  and  recruiting  section.  There  is  also  a  territorial  army 
reserve,  consisting  of  10  battalions  of  zouaves,  3  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  10 
batteries  of  artillery.  Another  body  of  troops  is  being  formed  for  the  defence 
of  the  extreme  south.  The  infantry  will  be  called  tirailleurs  sahariens^  and 
the  cavalry  spahis  sahariens.  The  budget  estimates  for  1901  provide  that 
the  Algerian  military  force  consist  of  67,292  men  (including  2,255  officers) 
and  13,434  horses.     [See  under  France.] 


Indugtry. 

A  great  part  of  the  land  of  Algeria  is  held  undivided  by  Arab  tribes  by  the 
tenure  called  'arch  '  or  *sabega.'  Freehold  property,  *melk,'  is  not  common. 
Most  of  the  State  lands  have,  under  various  systems,  been  appropriated  to 
colonists.  The  population  encaged  in  agriculture  in  1897  was  3,644,614, 
207,810  being  Europeans.  About  20,000,000  hectares  are  occupied  by  the 
agricultural  population.  About  7,300,000  acres  are  under  cereals,  the  chief 
crops  being  wheat,  barley,  oats,  beans,  and  dari. 

In  1900  there  were  144,643  hectares  under  vines,  whfch  yielded  5,444, 179 
hectolitres  of  wine  ;  in  1901,  161,877  hectares  yielded  6,663,032  hectolitres 
of  wine;    in  1902,  160,792  hectares  yielded   3,666,111  hectolitres.     There 
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are  about  30,000  vine-planters,  of  whom  about  17,000  are  European. 
Tobacco  is  grown  on  7,000  hectares,  yielding  49,207  quintals.  Silk  culture 
is  carried  on  extensively,  the  weight  of  cocoons  produced  in  1899  having 
been  116,600  quintals. 

The  State  cork  forests  extend  over  281,400  hectares;  in  1900,  90,000 
cwt.  of  cork  were  cut.  Other  products  are  olives  (6,500,000  grafted  trees), 
dates,  flax,  colza  and  other  oil  seeds,  alfa,  and  ramie. 

There  are  3,247,692  hectares  under  forest,  nearly  one-fourth  being  in  re- 
mote districts  and  unworked.  Of  the  remainder  1,759,495  hectares  belong  to 
the  State,  76, 919  hectares  to  communes,  and  468,395  hectares  to  private  persons. 
Of  the  forest  area  much  is  so  only  in  name,  and  the  value  of  the  total  produce 
is  small.  In  1899  there  were  in  Algeria  204,761  horses,  145,666  mules, 
263,208  asses,  200,886  camels,  1,045,102  cattle,  7,523,763  sheep,  3,751,534 
goats,  and  88,085  pigs.  Of  the  animal  stock  about  93  per  cent  belong  to 
natives. 

In  1900,  22  mines  (out  of  55  concessions)  were  worked  for  iron,  zinc, 
silver,  lead,  mercury,  copper,  antimony,  and  coal.  The  quantity  of  iron  ore 
extracted  (1900)  was  174,000  metric  tons,  valued  at  1,341,606  francs  ;  of 
lead  and  silver  ore  222  tons,  valued  at  31,910  francs;  of  zinc  ore,  30,281 
tons,  valued  at  1,537,970  francs  ;  of  antimony  ore,  93  tons,  valued  at 
15,874  francs.  Mineral  out-put  not  included  in  the  concessions  amounted 
to  446,113  tons  of  iron  ore  valued  at  4,624,320  francs.  Petroleum  has  been 
found  in  Oran,  and  fresh  phosphate  beds  in  various  parts  of  the  coantr>'. 
The  production  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  1900  was  319,422  tons,  mostly 
from  Tebessa.     The  industry  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  English  firms. 

Other  industries  are  pottery,  ship-building,  leather-dressing,  weaving, 
and  the  making  of  esparto  goods. 


Commeroe. 

The  commerce  of  Algeria,  like  that  of  France,  is  divided  into  general 
(total  imports  and  exports),  and  special  (imports  for  home  use  and  exports  of 
home  produce).     The  former  was  as  follows,  1901  (in  francs) : — 


General  Commerce. 


I     Imports  from 


France 

Foreign  countries  and  French  colonies  . 


Total 


258,977,000 
76,141.394 

835,118,394 


Exports  to       I 


207,099,000 
69,741,999 


266,840,999 


The  total  special  commerce  was  as  follows  for  five  years  (in  francs) : 


Tears 

Totol 

Foreign  Countries  and  French  Colonics! 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports  from     '        Exports  to 

1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 

264,968,392 
290,059,706 
309,947,382 
813,830,000 
822,329,866 

276,808,518 
265,543,209 
325,407,699 
229,364.000 
257,822,820 

48,793,070 
64,524,317 
49,525,789 
53,976,336 
63,852,865 

38,868,888 
41,091,918 
53,940,079 
55,896,653 
50,723,820 
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The  special  trade  of  Algeria  with  various  countries  in  1900  was 

— 

- 

Imports 
from 

Exports  to 

- 

Imports 
m>m 

Exports  to 

France 
Belgium     . 
Great  Britain     . 
Spain . 

lUly  .       .       . 
Austria 

Francs 
259,977,000 
652,018 
7,424,783 
5,951,064 
2.520.142 
2,104,256 

Francs 
207,099,000 
6,323,914 
15,445,634 
2,244,764 
3,808,786 
1,412,987 

Russia 
Tunis. 
Morocco 
United  States    . 
Brazil 
Qormanj    . 

Francs 
2,007,686 
5,761,404 
16,107,478 
4,093,657 
5,975,118 
908,012 

Francs 
2,402,428 
8,594.558 

214,388 
1,589,377 

4,583,421 

The  principal  imports  from  foreign  countries  in  1901  were :  cattle, 
14,738,479  francs ;  coal,  5,364,655  francs  ;  coffee,  5,881,912  francs  ;  timber, 
6,562,687  francs;  tobacco,  2,111,520  francs  ;  machinery,  1,901,069  francs; 
hides,  2,495,217  francs.  The  chief  exports  to  foreign  countries  were : 
phosphates,  8,569,573  francs;  alfa,  5,046,123  francs;  tobacco,  2,978,162 
francs;  iron  ore,  4,382,019  francs;  hides,  5,958,209  francs;  cork, 
4,281,989  francs;  vegetable  fibres,  1,806,628  francs;  cereals,  2,431,420 
fitmcs.  The  trade  of  Algeria  with  France  is,  as  shown  above,  much 
greater  than  with  foreign  countries.  In  1901  France  imported  from 
Algeria  wines  valued  at  43, 300, 000  francs  ;  cereals,  68,299,000  Irancs  ;  sheep, 
23,504,000  francs;  hides  and  skins,  8,230,000  francs ;  and  exported  to  Algeria, 
cottons  valued  at  37,457,000  francs;  skins  and  furs,  16,901,000  francs; 
clothing,  10,060,000  francs;  furniture,  9,362,000  francs;  machinerv, 
8,809,000  francs.  The  subioined  statement  shows  the  commerce  of  Algeria 
with  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  each  of  the  last  five  years. 


- 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

Imports  into  United  King- 
dom from  Algeria 

Exports  of  British  produce 
to  Algeria    . 

671,014 
273,304 

675,906 
300,749 

737,023 
361,282 

632,602 
571,197 

698,103 
437,989 

The  most  important  articles  of  import  into  Great  Britain  in  1901  were : 
esparto  and  other  fibres,  for  making  paper,  of  the  value  of  260,694^.  ;  iron  ore, 
151,346Z.;  phosphates,  136,625/.  The  British  exports  to  Algeria  consist 
principally  of  coal,  364,4802.  ;  cotton  fabrics  of  the  value  of  11,336/.  ;  and 
machinery,  38,648/. ;  chemicals,  7,592/.,  in  1901. 


Shipping  and  Commnnioations. 

In  1901,  1,842  vessels  of  1,193,108  tons,  entered  Algerian  ports  from 
abroad,  and  1,883,  of  1,251,786  tons,  cleared. 

On  January  1,  1902,  the  mercantile  marine  of  Algiers  consisted  of  807 
vessels  of  23, 7 1 8  tons. 

Algiers  is  now  the  most  important  coaling  station  in  the  Mediterranean. 

In  1901  there  were  1,815  miles  of  national  roads  in  Algeria. 

In  1901  there  were  1,895  English  miles  of  railway  open  for  traffic  ;  exclu- 
sive of  424  miles  on  Tunisian  territory.  There  were  137  miles  of  tramway 
in  operation. 

The  postal  revenue   for  1900  was  5,194,856  francs,  ana^e  posfaal  and 
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telegraph  expenditure  6,137,180  francs.  There  were  520  post  offices.  Other 
postal  statistics  are  included  in  those  of  France. 

The  telegraph  of  Algeria  consisted  in  1900  of  6,823  miles  of  line  and 
17,770  miles  of  wire,  with  516  offices.  Messages  (1900),  2,297,437,  of  which 
2,017,984  were  internal,  59,549  international,  and  219,904  official. 

The  Bank  of  Algeria,  whose  privilege  has  been  extended  to  the  end  of 
1912  or  of  1920,  at  the  will  of  the  Government,  is  a  bank  of  issue,  but  its 
note  circulation  must  not  in  any  case  exceed  150,000,000  francs.  It  has 
undertaken  to  pay  annually  to  the  Government  from  1900  to  1905,  the  sum 
of  200.000  francs  ;  from  1906  to  1912,  250,000  francs  ;  from  1912  to  1920  (if 
then  in  existence)  300,000  francs.  Several  co-operative  agricultural  banks 
{cafuses  regitmales),  assisted  by  Government  funds,  are  in  operation.  There 
are  in  Algeria  7  savings  banks  with,  on  December  81, 1900, 17,171  depositors, 
the  amount  of  the  deposits  and  interest  being  4,521,181  francs,  or  263  francs 
to  each  account. 

British  Consul- Oeneral  for  Algeria. — Captain  F.  Hay  Newton. 
Fice-ConsiU  at  Algiers. — F.  E.  Drummond  Hay. 
Vice-Consuls  at  Arzeu,  Bdne,  Oran,  and  Philippeville. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  France  only  are  used. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Eeferenoe  concerning  Algeria. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Annuaire  statitttiquc  de  la  France.     Paris,  1898. 

Compti  gdndral  de  la  justice  erinilnelle     Annual.    Mostapha. 

Expose  de  la  situation  g^n^rale  de  I'Alg^rie.    AnnuaL 
JGrand  Annuaire,    Commercial,    Industriel,    Adiuinistratif,    Agricole   et   Viticole   de 
TAlg^ricet  de  la  Tunisia.    8.    Annual.    Paris. 

Statistiqnc  G^n^rale  de  I'Algerie.     Alger. 

Tableau  de  la  situation  des  ^tablisseraents  frauQaises.  10  vols.,  4to,  from  1838  to  1866 :  tlie 
continuation  bears  the  title  'Statistiqueg^n^rale  de  I'Algerie,'  published  every  three  year». 

Le  Pays  du  Mouton  ;  des  conditions  d'existence  des  tronpeanx  sur  les  hauts-plateaux 
et  dans  le  s«d  de  I'Algdrie.    Published  by  the  Government  General.    Alger.  1698. 

Reports  by  the  Commission  d'Etude  des  Questions  Algeriennes :— Depositions  du  1  Mai 
au  20  Juillet,  1891 ;  Report  by  M.  Combes  on  the  primary  instruction  of  the  natives  • 
Report  on  the  Bank  of  Algeria ;  Report  by  Jules  Ferry  on  the  Government  of  Algeria  • 
Report  by  M.  Clamageran  on  the  flscal  regime  of  Algeria ;  Report  by  Jules  Guichard  on  the 
Regime  Forestier  of  Algeria.    Paris,  1892. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.    Annual  Series.     London. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions.    Imp.  4.    London. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Att^bury  (A.  P.),  Islam  in  Africa,  New  York,  1S99. 

Auelrrt  (H.),  Les  Femmes  Arabes  en  Algerie.    Paris,  1900. 

Barail  (General  du\  Mes  Souvenirs.    Paris,  1895. 

Beaulicu  (P.  Leroy),  L'Alg^rie  et  la  Tunisie.    2nd  ed.    PWris,  1897. 

Bourmand  (¥.),  Le  Marechal  Bugeaud.     Paris.  1895. 

Bridgmnn  (F.  A.),  Winters  in  Aljgeria.    8.     New  York,  1890. 

Castiran  (A.),  L' Algerie  Fran^aise.     Paris,  1900. 

Charveriat  (P.),  A  travers  la  Kabylie  et  lea  Questions  Kabyles.     Paris,  1900. 

D€»$olirr$  (F.),  Organisation  politique  de  I'Algdrie.    8.    Paris,  1894. 

EitoubloH  (R.),  Collection  complete  de  la  Jurisprudence  Alg^rienne  depuis  la  conoudte 
jusqn'  &  1895.    24  vols.    8.    Alger.  m      « 

E9tourneUe$  de  Conatant  (Baron  P.  de),  Les  Congregations  religieoses  chez  les  Arab«ii 
et  la  CJonqu6te  de  I'Afrique  du  Nord.    12.     Paris,  1887. 

Fillia$  (A.),  L* Algerie  ancienne  et  moderne.    12.    Alger,  1875. 

aaffarel(V.),  L* Algerie:  liistoire,  conqu6te,  colonisation.    Paris,  1888. 

(Jrautiin  (L),  Le  dernier  Marechal  de  France  (Canrobert).     Paris,  1896. 

Guide  JoHune :  Algerie  et  Tunisie.    Paris,  1896. 
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Haufori  (F.),  An  Pays  des  Palmes :  Biskra.    Paris,  1897. 

H^am  (J.  C),  Tlie  Illustrated  Handbook  to  Algiers.    Algieni,  1S99. 

lAMemand  (C),  De  Paris  an  Desert.    Paris,  1895. 

Lavtleye  (Smile  de),  L'AIg^rie  et  Tunisie.    Paris,  1887. 

Lehon  (A.),  La  Poiitique  de  la  France  en  AfHque,  1896-98.     Paris.  1901. 

MaemUlarC*  Guides:  The  Western  Mediterranean.    London,  1901. 

Malttan  (Heinr.  PreiheiT  von),  Drei  Jahreira  Nordwestcn  von  Afirika :  Reisenin  Algerien 
iind  Marokko.    4  vols.    8.    Leipzig,  1869. 

Jfaf|«eray  (E.),  Souvenirs  d'Afrique.    Paris,  1894. 

Nugent  (E.  G.)«  A  Land  of  Mosques  and  Marabouts.    8.    London,  1894. 

Pea$e  (A  K),  Biskra  and  the  Oases  and  Desert  of  tlie  Zibans.    London,  1898. 

PenM.  (H.)  L'Algt^rie.  Voyage  de  la  D^l^gation  de  la  Commission  d'Hndee,  tc  8. 
Paris,  1894. 

PUase  (L.),  Alg6rie  [Guide  Joanne].    Paris,  1898. 

Plagfair  (Sir  R.  L.),  Handbook  (Murray's)  of  Algeria  and  Tunis.  London,  1895.  The 
Scourge  of  Christendom.  8.  London,  1884.  Bibliography  of  Algeria,  published  by  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society.    London,  1888. 

PovMnerol  (Madame  J.),  Among  the  Women  of  the  Sahara.  Translated  by  Mrs.  A.  Bell, 
London,  1900. 

Prax  (V.),  Etude  sur  la  Question  Algerienne.    8.    BAne,  1892. 

Beelu*  (Eliste),  G^ographie  universelle.  Tome  XI.   L'AfHque  septentrionale.  Paris,  1886. 

Revue  Afrieaine,    8.     Alger.     Yearly  since  1856. 

Rinn  (L.),  Histoire  de  I* Insurrection  de  1871  en  Alg6rie.    8.    Alger,  1891.    Marabouts. 

Robert  (G.),  Voyage  &  travers  I'Algdrie.    Paris,  1891. 
et  Khouan :  Etude  sur  V  Islam  en  Alg^rie.    8.    Paris,  1884. 

SaMvaigo  (E.),  Les  cultures  sur  le  littoral  de  la  Medeterran^    Paris,  1894. 

Sabati^  (0.),  Touat,  Sahara  et  Soudan.    Paris,  1891. 

Saurin  (J.),  Manuel  de  I'lmmigrant  en  Algerie.    12.    Paris,  1894. 

Shav  (Thomas,  D.D.,  Ac),  Travels  or  Observations  relating  to  several  Parts  of  Barbary 
and  the  Levant.    OxfoM,  1838-46. 

Sommrrville  (M.),  Sands  of  Sahara.    London,  1901. 

TehihaUkeg(iliX  L' Algerie  et  Tunis.    Paris,  1880. 

Vigiion  (L.),  La  France  en  Algerie.    8.    Paris,  1893. 

Villot  (Capitaine),  Moeurs,  coutumes  et  institutions  des  indigenes  d' Algerie.  1 2.  Paris 
1872. 

Wahly  L' Algerie.    New  ed-    Paris,  1899. 

Wilkin  (A.),  Among  the  Berbers  of  Algeria.     London.  1900. 

FBEKCH  COKGO. 

The  French  CJongo  extends  along  the  Atlantic  coast  between  the  German 
Kamerun  colony  and  the  territories  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Spanish  territory  on  the  coast  from  the  Mouni  river  on  V 
N.  lat.  to  the  Grerman  Kameruns,  and  inland  to  the  meridian  of  ll**  20'  £. 
of  Greenwich,  and  the  Kabinda  region  which  is  Portuguese.  Inland  it 
is  bounded  by  the  Congo  and  Ubanghi  rivers  and  stretches  northwards 
to  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  and  Lake  Chad.  French  acquisition  began  on 
the  Gabun  river  in  1841  ;  Libreville  was  founded  in  1849  ;  Cape  Lopez 
was  gained  in  1S62,  and  the  French  possessions  extended  along  the  coast 
for  about  200  miles.  Since  then  the  territories  have  been  increased  by 
exploration  and  military  occupation  and  their  limits  have  been  defined  in 
a  series  of  international  conventions.  The  frontier  towards  the  Congo  Free 
State  was  settled  by  the  conventions  of  1885  and  1887  ;  towards  the  Kamerun 
by  that  of  December,  1885  ;  towards  the  Portuguese  possessions  by  those  of 
May,  12,  1886,  and  January  23,1901,  towards  the  Rio  Mouni  (Spanish)  by  that 
of  June  27,  1900,[and  towards  the  NUe  by  the  convention  with  Great  Britain, 
March  21,  1899.  The  area  is  about  450,000  square  miles  containing  a 
population  of  from  8  to  15  millions  of  negro  and  other  races.  By  decree  of 
July  5,  1902,  the  whole  of  the  French  Congo  and  its  dependencies  are  under 
a  Commissioner-General  residing  at  Libreville,  assisted  by  a  Lieutenant- 
Governor  residing  at  Brazzaville  and  a  special  Commissioner  whose  duty  it  is  to 
follow  economic  questions,  and  to  represent  the  administration  in  its  relations 
with  companies  to  which  concessions  have  been  granted.     For  the  circum- 
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scription  and  protectorates  in  the  Chad  region  there  is,  under  the  Commis- 
sioner-General, a  political  administrator,  the  military  administration  of  the 
region  being  abolished.  The  superior  military  commandant  of  the  Congo 
troops  is  represented  in  the  Chad  region  by  a  local  commandant.  The  colony 
has  also  an  Administrative  Council.  The  capital,  Libreville,  has  about  3000 
inhabitants;  other  towns  are  Loango,  Franceville,  and  Brazzaville.  In  the 
colony  there  are  45  schools  for  boys  and  11  for  girls,  with  about  2,654  pupils 
(482  being  girls).  There  is  considerable  shipping  at  Loango,  but  Libreville  is 
not  accessible  for  large  vessels.  Both  these  ports  are  visited  by  the  vessels 
of  the  Fraissinet  Company  from  Marseilles.  The  annual  expenditure  of 
France  on  the  colony  and  the  Shari  territories  (budget  of  1903)  was  8,300,000 
francs.  The  local  budget  of  1902  balanced  at  3,019,072  francs.  Con- 
cessions granted  to  various  companies  for  the  development  of  the  country 
have  proved  unsuccessful.  The  natives  cultivate  manioc.  Europeans  success- 
fully grow  coffee,  vanilla,  and  cocoa.  The  forests  contain  valuable  woods,  and 
rubber  is  collected.  The  mineral  resources  of  the  territory  include  gold, 
copper,  and  iron.  In  1901  the  imports  amounted  to  the  value  of  7,986,301 
francs;  the  exports  amounted  to  7,321,767  francs.  The  exports  comprised 
rubber,  ivory,  various  woods,  palm  oil,  palm  kernels,  coffee,  cocoa,  kola  nuts, 
piassava  and  other  produce.  In  1900  there  entered  the  ports  99  vessels  of 
137,698  tons  (47  of  58,991  tons  French).  The  development  of  the  resources 
of  the  country  is  hindered  by  the  want  of  means  of  communication,  but  a 
railway  to  connect  Libreville  and  the  Congo  is  in  project  The  Central 
African  telegraph  line  connects  Brazzaville  with  Loango,  and  is  in  com- 
munication with  the  English  Atlantic  cable.  A  line  is  l^ing  laid  to  connect 
Brazravillo  with  Stanley  Pool  in  the  Congo  State,  and  ultimately  with  the 
German  East  African  tele^ph  system  at  Lake  Tanganyika.  The  total 
length  of  line  in  opei-ation  is  about  715  miles. 

By  the  Franco-German  Agreement  of  February,  1896,  the  region  to  the 
east  of  the  Shari,  which  includes  Bagirmi,  was  reserved  to  the  French 
sphere  of  influence.  The  Sultanate  comprises  the  low-lying  marshy  region 
between  Lake  Chad,  the  Lower  Shari  river,  and  the  Sokoro  hills  west  of 
Lake  Fitri,  and  has  an  area  of  about  20,000  square  miles,  or  65,660  including 
the  southern  lands  inhabited  by  tributary  pa^^n  peoples.  The  Barmaghe,  as 
the  natives  of  Bagirmi  call  themselves,  are  all  Mohammedan  Negroes,  who 
numbered  1,500,000  about  the  middle  of  the  century.  Since  then  they  have 
been  greatly  i-educed  by  wars,  famines  and  epidemics.  In  1897  a  treaty  waa 
made  on  behalf  of  the  French  Government  with  the  Sultan  of  Bagirmi, 
and  a  French  Resident  was  appomted  to  Massenia,  the  capital  of  the  region. 
Soon  afterwards  the  resident  was  expelled  and  the  Sultan  driven  from  power 
by  Rabali  who  had  usurped  authority  in  Bomu  and  extended  his  ravages 
to  Bagirmi,  but  in  February,  1900,  Rabah  being  attacked  by  a  French  force, 
was  defeated  and  slain.  His  sons  continued  the  contest,  but  before  the  end 
of  May,  1901,  the  disturbance  was  completely  quelled. 

Refeuences. 

Barret  (Dr.),  Seuegambie,  Region  Oabonnaisse.  &c.    Paris.  ISHS. 

De  Ckavanne,  La  Mission  de  Braua.     Paris,  1886. 

Fod  (B.X  La  Travers^e  de  I'AfHqne  du  Zatnb^  aii  Congo  fran^is.    PariK,  1900. 

Fureau  (F.),  De  I'Alger  au  Congo  par  le  Tchad.     Paris,  1902. 

Gentil{E.\  La  Chute  de  I'Enipire  de  Rabah.    Paris,  1902. 

Kruger,  I^  Congo.     Paris,  1890. 

Oppenheim  (M.  F.  von),  Rabeh  und  dsa  Tscliadsee  Qebiet.     Berlin,  1902. 

Rh$n$  (DuUeoll  de),  Le  Congo.    Paris,  1835. 


Gold  Coast  Territories.    See  French  Wkst  4^rica,jp.  598. 
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MADAGASCAE. 

Govenunent. 

The  assertion  of  the  claim  of  France  over  Madagascar  dates  from  the  year 
1642,  when  a  concession  of  the  island  was  granted  to  a  trading  company  hy 
the  French  King.  This  grant  and  similar  concessions  subsequently  made,  as 
well  as  decrees  proclaiming  French  sovereignty  and  the  appointment  of 
viceroyB  over  the  island,  were  entirely  ineffective  and,  except  on  some  parts  of 
the  coast,  nothing  was  done  in  the  way  of  exploration.  In  the  year  1810 
Bad^ma  I.  succeeded  in  reducing  a  large  part  of  the  island  to  the  sway  of 
the  sovereigns  of  the  Hova,  the  most  advanced,  though  probably  not  the  most 
numerous,  of  the  various  Malagasy  races,  and  in  1820  he  was  recognised  by 
the  English  as  King  of  Madagascar.  His  widow.  Queen  R^navklona  I.,  ob- 
tained the  sovereign  power  in  1829,  and  until  her  death,  in  1861,  intercourse 
with  foreigners  was  discouraged.  She  was  succeeded  by  Rad&ma  II.,  in. 
1861,  and  he  by  his  wifelUsoh^rina,  in  1863,  on  whose  death,  in  1868,  Ritnav^- 
lona  II.  obtained  the  throne.  The  recently  deposed  sovereign,  RanavMonalll. 
(bom  1861),  succeeded  in  1883.  The  French  having  claimed  a  portion  of  the 
north-west  coast  as  ceded  to  them  by  local  chiefs,  hostilities  were  carried  on  in 
1882-84  against  the  Uovas,  who  refused  to  recognise  the  cession.  In  1886 
peace  was  made,  Di^o  Suarez  being  surrendered  to  France.  A  French  Resident- 
General  was  received  at  the  capital,  and  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country 
were  claimed  to  be  regulated  by  France.  By  the  Anglo-French  agreement  of 
August  5, 1890,  the  protectorate  of  France  over  Madagascar  was  recognised  by 
Great  Britain  ;  but  the  Native  Government  steadily  refused  to  recognise  any 
protectorate.  In  May,  1895,  a  French  expedition  was  despatched  to  enforce 
the  claims  of  France,  and  on  October  1,  the  capital  having  been  occupied, 
a  treaty  was  signed  whereby  the  Queen  recognised  and  accepted  the  protectorate. 
By  a  unilateral  convention  made  in  January,  1896,  Madagascar  became  a 
French  possession,  and  by  law  promulgated  August  6,  1896,  the  island  and  its 
dependencies  were  declared  a  French  colony. 

On  February  27,  1897,  the  Queen  was  deposed  by  the  Resident-General,  and 
on  March  11  she  and  her  family  were  deported  to  the  island  of  Reunion  ; 
whence,  in  March,  1899,  she  was  transferred  to  Algiers. 

Governor- General. — General  Gallieni. 

An  Administrative  Council  has  been  established  at  Antananarivo.  The 
island  is  partly  under  civil  and  partly  under  military  administration.  In  19 
provinces  or  (ustricts  there  are  civil  administrators  ;  in  8  military  territories 
or  circles  military  officers  direct  affairs,  while  in  6  mixed  territories  the 
officials  are  either  civil  or  military.  Natives  are  employed  to  a  large  extent 
both  in  the  civil  and  military  administration. 

Area  and  Population. 

Madagascar,  the  third  largest  island  in  the  world  (reckoning  Australia  as 
a  continent),  is  situated  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  Africa,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Mozambique  Channel,  the  least  distance  between  island  and 
continent  being  230  miles  ;  total  length,  975  miles  ;  breadth  at  the  broadest 
point,  858  miles. 

The  area  of  the  island,  with  its  adjacent  islands,  is  estimated  at 
227,750  square  miles.  The  population,  according  to  the  enumeration  of 
December,  1901,  amounts  to  2,505,237,  of  whom  2,488,689  are  natives,  1006 
Asiatic  and  African,  and  15,524  European.  The  civil  officials  number  760, 
the  officers  in  the  army  598,  and  the  troops  12,151.  The  female  population 
seems  in  excess  of  the  male.     Hindu,  Chinese  and  other  Asiatics  carry  on 
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small  retaU  trade.  The  most  intelligent  and  enterprising  tribe  is  the  Hova, 
whose  language,  allied  to  the  Malayan  and  Oceanic  tonnes,  is  understood 
over  a  large  part  of  the  island.  The  people  are  divided  into  a  great 
many  clans,  who  seldom  intermarry.  The  Hovas  are  estimated  to  number 
850,000 ;  the  other  races,  more  or  less  mixed,  are  lihe  Sakalavas  in 
the  west,  the  Betsileos,  Bira,  and  other  tribes  in  the  south  and  south- 
west, the  Betsimisdraka,  in  the  east  and  north-east,  the  Antaiikaras  in  th« 
north  and  north-west.  In  the  coast  towns  are  many  Arab  traders,  and 
there  are  besides  many  negroes  from  Africa  introduced  as  slaves.  The 
slave  trade  was  nominally  abolished  in  1877,  and  steps  are  now  being 
taken  by  the  French  Government  for  the  effectual  suppression  of  slavery 
throughout  the  island ;  slavery  in  Imerina  and  in  all  parts  under  French 
authority  was  abolished  by  proclamation  on  September  27,  1896.  The 
system  of  forced  labour  in  the  public  service  was  abolished  on  January  1, 
.1901,  but  the  personal  tax  due  from  16  to  60  years  of  age,  formerly  5  francs, 
lias  been  increased  to  10,  16,  in  some  provinces  20,  and  in  Antananarivo  to 
30  francs.  The  capital,  Antananarivo,  in  the  interior,  has  a  population  of 
about  50,000.  The  principal  port  is  Tamatave,  on  the  east  coast,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  15,000.  Majungii,  the  chief  port  on  the  north-west  coast,  has  about 
6,000  inhabitants. 

In  1896  Di^go-Suarez  (a  French  colony  from  1885),  the  island  of  Noss 
B6  (area,  180  sq.  m.)  on  the  west  coast,  and  the  island  of  Ste.  Marie  on  the 
east  coast  (area,  64  sq.  m.)  were  placed  under  the  authority  of  the  Governor- 
General  of  Madagascar. 

Religion,  Education,  Justice. 

Up  to  1895  a  large  portion  of  the  Hova  and  of  the  other  tribes  in  the 
central  districts  had  been  Christianised.  The  vast  majority  of  professing 
Christians  were  connected  with  churches  formed  by  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  but  Anglican,  Friends',  Norwegian  and  American  Lutheran,  and 
Roman  Catholic  missions  were  also  at  work.  The  Christian  population  was 
estimated  at  450,000  Protestants,  and  50,000  Roman  Catholics.  Hospitals, 
colleges,  orphanages,  and  about  1,800  schools,  with  170,000  children,  were 
connected  with  the  various  missions.  Since  the  establishment  of  French 
rule,  much  has  been  done  to  break  down  the  influence  of  Protestant  missions 
in  the  island.  Though  decrees  have  been  issued  proclaiming  religious 
liberty,  the  Catholic  propaganda  has  nevertheless  been  pushed  in  such  a 
manner  that  many  native  Protestants  have  been  constrained  to  call  themselves 
Catholic.  The  form  of  tenure  of  the  real  property  of  the  missions  required 
the  adherence  of  Malagasy  Christians  of  the  same  profession  as  the  holders  of 
the  property,  and  many  British  mission  churches  were  lost  in  1897, 
through  the  failure  of  this  condition.  Many  of  these  have,  however,  since 
been  restored  to  the  Protestant  congregations.  The  outlying  tribes  are  still 
mostly  heathen. 

The  school  system  which  has  been  organised  provides  for  primary  schools 
for  boys  and  for  girls  in  Antan^arivo  and  in  rural  circumscriptions,  the 
teachers  being  mostly  native.  There  are  also  2  regional  schools  for  agricul- 
ture and  industries,  4  normal  schools,  a  school  of  practical  agriculture,  a 
professional  school  with  7  European-  teachers,  and  180  pupils,  and  a  school 
of  medicine  with  6  teachers  and  102  students.  At  Antanarivo  there  is  a 
school  for  160]  children  of  mixed  race,  and  throughout  the  island  many 
Protestant  and  Catholic  mission  schools  carry  on  successful  work. 

A  code  of  laws  was  printed  .in  1881.  For  the  administration  of  French 
justice  there  are  a  parquet  consisting  of  a  procureur-g6iUral  and  other 
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officials,  a  coart  of  appeal,  six  courts  of  first  instance  in  the  principal  towns. 
For  native  justice  there  are  a  court  of  appeal  and  tribunals  in  the  provinces 
and  circles. 

Finance. 

The  local  revenue  of  Madagascar  is  derived  chiefly  from  direct  taxation 
(including  a  personal  tax  and  taxes  on  land  and  houses),  from  customs  and 
other  indirect  taxes,  from  colonial  lands,  from  posts  and  telegraphs,  markets, 
and  miscellaneous  sources,  and  from  subventions  granted  by  France.  The 
chief  branches  of  expenditure  are  general  administration,  public  works,  the 
post  office,  and  the  public  debt.  For  the  year  1902  the  revenue  was  estimated 
at  22,006,000  francs,  and  expenditure  at  22,003,695  francs.  The  expenditure 
of  France  on  Madagascar  in  1903  was  estimated  at  26,853,899  francs,  of 
which  10,333,047  francs  was  for  the  colonial  troops. 

The  debt  of  the  colony  consists  of  the  converted  Malagasy  loan  (1886) 
and  a  loan  of  60,000,000  francs. 

Defence. 

According  to  the  budget  of  France  for  1903,  the  troops  in  Madagascar 
(including  the  forces  at  Dieffo  Suarez)  consist  of  493  European  officers,  7,323 
European  non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  and  7,881  native  and  African 
troops ;  total,  15,697  men.  The  police,  gendarmerie,  and  militia  are 
maintained  on  the  local  budget. 

Production  and  Indnstry. 

Of  minerals,  gold,  copper,  iron,  lead  (galena),  sulphur,  graphite,  and  a 
lignite  have  been  found.  It  seems  probable  that  many  parts  of  the  island  are 
very  rich  in  valuable  ores.  Many  mining  concessions  have  been  granted,  and 
300  claims,  embracing  about  1,425,000  acres,  have  been  pegged  out,  but  very 
few  of  these  claims  are  worked.  The  value  of  the  exports  of  gold  were  :  1898, 
13,541/.  ;  1899,  42,833Z.  ;1900, 143,520/.  ;  1901,  132,000/.  Cattle  breeding  and 
agriculture  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the  people;  rice,  manioc,  sugar,  cofl*ee, 
cotton,  cacao,  vanilla,  tobacco,  and  sweet  potatoesbeing  cultivated.  Sericulture 
is  enc«mraged.  The  forests  abound  with  many  valuable  woods,  while  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  products  are  plentiful.  Regulations  have  been  made  for  the 
exploitation  of  forest  products.  Concessions  of  laud  not  exceeding  100  hectares 
are  being  made  to  French  subjects  free,  while  foreigners  have  to  buy  them.  The 
principal  article  at  present  produced  in  the  island  is  caoutchouc,  which  is 
exported  to  London,  Hamburg,  and  Marseilles.  Silk  and  cotton  weaving  are 
carried  on,  and  the  manufacture  of  textures  from  the  i-aphia  palm  fibre,  and 
of  matal  work.  At. present,  however,  no  machinery  is  used  for  the  making 
of  textile  fabrics.  All  are  literally  manu- factures,  and  carried  on  by  the 
simple  spindle  and  loom  in  use  from  a  very  remote  period. 

Commerce. 

The  trade  of  Madagascar  has  been  as  follows  in  five  years  : — 


1897 

1898         1         1809 

1900 

1901 

Imports 
Exports 

Francs 
18,358,918 
4,342,482 

Francs 

21,627,817 

4,974,649 

Francs 
27,916,614 
8,954,840 

Francs 
40,470,831 
10,623,869 

Francs 
46,032,759 
8,976,473 

The  chief  articles  of  import  and  export  in  1900  and  1901  were  to  the 
following  values  (in  lOOO's  of  francs) : — 
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Imports 

1       1900 

1901 

Exports 

1900 
1,000 

1901 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

Cottons     . 

10,461 

11,980 

Gold  dust 

3,323 

3,061 

Rice 

1,829 

5,641 

Rafia 

2.025 

1,956 

Wines       . 

2,323 

2,643 

Cattle 

1,156 

812 

Metal  goods 

1,510 

2,071 

Hides        . 

532 

789 

Brandy     . 

2,264 

1,695 

Rubber     . 

1,832 

667 

Flour 

,      1,018 

1,594 

Wax 

508 

650 

Metals      . 

1      1,122 

1,260 

Gold  ingots 

265 

239 

Of  the  iinports,  84  per  cent,  in  value  were  from  France,  3  per  cent,  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  1  per  cent,  from  Germany.  Of  the  exports,  67 
per  cent,  were  to  France,  12  per  cent,  to  Germany,  and  3  per  cent,  to  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  imports  from  Madagascar  into  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  exports 
of  home  produce  and  manufactures  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Madagascar 
in  5  years,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  were  as  follows : — 


Imports  into  U.  K. 
Exports  from  U.  K. 


1897 

.    67,859 
168,610 


i        189  i 

ls99 

£ 
31,059 
37,641 

1900 

£ 

36,779 
67,816 

1901 

£ 
30,880 
34,604 

23,295 
56,876 

The  chief  imports  from  Madagascar  were :  rubber,  55,006/.  in  1895, 
8,558/.  in  1901  ;  hemp  and  other  fibres,  37,680/.  in  1895,  948/.  in  1901  ; 
hides,  4,866/.,  and  wax,  5,506  in  1901.  The  chief  exports  to  Madagascar 
were:  cottons,  45,872/.  in  1895,  4,493/.  in  1901;  coal,  165/.  in  1895, 
17,730/.  in  1901 ;  iron  goods,  13.221/.  in  1901. 

The  French  trade  with  Madagascar  is  fostered  by  protective  legislation. 
Most  of  the  trade  is  by  the  ports  of  Tamatave,  Di^go  Suarez  and  Majunga. 

Shipping  and  Gommnnioationg. 

Tamatave,  the  principal  seaport  of  the  island,  with  a  commodious 
harbour  and  a  convenient  wharf,  is  visited  regularly  by  the  steamers  of 
three  French  shipping  companies.  In  1901,  13,440  vessels  of  2,458,952 
tons  visited  the  ports  of  Madagascar.  Of  the  tonnage,  2.143,568  was 
French.  There  are  as  yet  but  few  roads  in  Madagascar  in  the  European 
sense  of  the  word,  and  not  many  wheeled  vehicles  aie  employed.  Almost 
all  passengers  and  goods  are  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  bearers,  except  where 
the  rivers  or  coast  lagoons  allow  the  use  of  canoes  ;  but  waggon  roads  have 
been  made  from  Tamatave  to  Antananarivo,  from  Antanknanvo  to  Majunga, 
and  between  most  of  the  chief  military  posts.  The  canalisation  of  uie 
lagoons  on  the  east  coast  has  been  commenced.  Railways  intended  ulti- 
mately to  connect  tlie  capital  with  Tamatave  are  being  pushed  forward,  the 
length  of  line  in  hand  being  about  35  miles.  The  headquarters  of  the  railway 
staff  are  at  Anivorano. 

There  is  postal  communication  throughout  the  island.  An  electric  telegraph, 
180  miles  in  length,  connects  Tamatave  and  the  capital,  and  anotner 
connects  the  capital  with  Majung^  which,  by  a  cable  wid  in  1895,  is  in 
communication  with    Mozambique  and  the   Eastern  Telegraph  Company. 
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Telegraph  lines  connect  Antananarivo  and  Fianarantsoa  in  the  interior,  with 
Mananzary  on  the  east  coast,  passing  Vatomandry  and  Mahanoro,  and  ex- 
tending to  Fort  Dauphin  in  the  south  and  to  Didgo  Suarez  in  the  north. 
The  total  length  of  the  line  is  2,830  miles. 

Money  and  Banks. 

The  Comptoir  National  d'Escompte  de  Paris  has  agencies  at  Antaniina- 
rivo  and  Tamatave  ;  there  is  also  a  private  bank,  the  Banque  Grenard,  which 
draws  on  the  Credit  Lyonnais. 

The  only  legal  coin  is  the  silver  5-franc  piece,  with  its  silver  sub-divisions 
as  well  as  copper  coins  of  6  and  10  centimes,  but  the  Italian  6-lire  piecu 
and  Belgian,  Greek,  and  other  coins  of  equal  value  are  also  in  circulation. 
For  smaller  sums  the  coin  used  to  be  cut  up  into  fractional  parts,  and 
weighed  as  required  ;  but  this  is  now  an  illegal  practice.  The  Government 
has  withdrawn  this  cut  money  at  the  rate  of  80  grammes  of  silver  for  5 
francs,  and  has  replaced  it  by  fractional  silver  and  copper  coin. 

Consular  and  other  Eepresentatives. 

Op  Great  Britain  in  Madagascar. 
Consul  at  Tamatave. — A^atole  Sauzier. 
Consul  a/  ATUandnaHvo. — T.  P.  Porter. 
Fice-Consul  at  ifa^uTw/A.— Stratton  C.  Knott. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Eeferenoe  concerning  Madagascar. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Annual  Statements  of  the  Trade  of  tho  United  Kingdom  with  F<»>eign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions.    London. 

Correspondence  respecting  Treaty  of  December  17, 1885,  between  France  and  Madagascar. 
London,  1886. 

Guide  do  I'Immigrant  a  Madagascar,  8  vols.    Paris,  1899. 

J6amal  officiel  de  Madagascar.    Daily  since  March  20,  1896.    Antananarivo. 

Bulletin  Economiqne. — Revue  de  Madagascar.    Antananarivo, 

Report  of  Rear- Admiral  W.  Gore  Jones,  C.B.,  on  a  visit  to  the  Queen  of  Madagascar, 
London,  1883. 

Correspondence  between  Great  Britain  and  France  respecting  Madagascar.  London,  1 891 
and  1898. 

Treaties  concluded  between  France  and  Madagascar,  August  8, 1868 ;  December  12, 1885, 
and  September  30, 1895. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Antananarivo  Annual.    1875—1899. 

Burleigh  (B.),  Two  Campaigns  :  Madagascar  and  Ashantee.    London,  1896. 

Carol  (/.),  Ches  les  Hova,  au  Pays  Rouge.   Paris,  1898. 

Catat  (L.),  Voyage  4  Madagascar  (1889-90).    Paris,  1896. 

Carol  (J  ),  Chez  les  Hovas,  au  Pays  Uouge.    Paris,  1898. 

C<m#in«(Rev.  W.  E.).  Madagascar  of  To-day.    8.    London,  1895. 

Dawion  (E.  W.),  Madagascar ;  its  Capabilities  and  Resources.    London,  1895. 

Drury  (Robert),  Journal  of  Fifteen  Years'  Captivity.  "With  Notes  by  8.  P.  Oliver.  8. 
London,  1890. 

Elli*  (Rev.  W.),  History  of  Madagascar,  2  vols.  London,  1888.  Three  Visits  to 
Madagascar.    London,  1868.    Madagascar  Revisited.    London,  1867. 

Fowart(Q.),  Madagascar,  Commerce,  Colonisation.     Paris,  1899. 

Gautier,  Guide  du  colon  4  Madagascar.    Paris,  1896. 

Grandidier  (A.),  Histoire  physique,  naturelle  et  politique  de  Madagascar.  Paris,  1876. 
In  50  4to.  volumes,  with  many  hundred  plates,  still  in  progress.) 

OuiUain  (Captain),  Documents  sur  I'histoire,  la  geographic  et  le  commerce  la  partJe  de 
oooidentale  de  Madagascar.    Paris,  1845. 

Gro$daueU  (B.),  Un  Parisien  4  Madagascar.    Pari?,  1897. 

Hanotaux  (G  %  L'Affaire  de  Madagascar.    Paris,  1896. 

Hartwann  (Robert),  Madagascar  und  die  Inseln  Seychellen,  Ac.  In  vol.  Ivii.  of  Das 
Wisseu  der  Gegenwart    Leipzig,  1886. 
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Hellot  (P.),  La  Pacification  de  Madagascar.    Paris,  1900. 

Hoequard  (E.),  L'Bxpedition  de  Madagascar.    Paris,  1897. 

JoMuton  (Sir  HarryX  The  Colonisation  of  Africa.    Cambridge,  1899. 

Keller  (C),  Madagascar,  Mauritins,  and  other  Bast  African  Islands.    London,  ItfOO. 

Knight  (B.  F.),  Madagascar  in  War  Time.    8.    London,  1890. 

Lemure  (J.),  Madagascar  :  L'Bxpedition  au  point  de  vue  mMical,  Aw.    Paris,  1S9S. 

Leroy  (L.),  Les  Francis  4  Madagascar.    Paris,  1883. 

Madagascar  an  D6but  du  XX«  Si^cie.    Paris,  1902. 

Mager  (H.X  La  Vie  4  Madagascar.    Paris,  1899. 

Maude  (F.  C),  Five  Tears  in  Madagascar.    London,  1895. 

MeLeod  (J.  L.),  Madagascar  and  its  People.    London,  1865. 

MuUeni  (Rev.  Dr.  J.),  Twelve  Months  in  Madagascar.    London,  1875 

Oliver  (S.  P.),  Madagascar  and  the  Malagasy.  London,  1866.  Madagascar.  2  yoU. 
London,  1886.    The  True  Story  of  the  French  Dispute  in  Madagascar.    8.    London,  1885. 

Olivier  (Bditor),  Ce  qn'il  faut  oonnattre  de  Madagascar.    Paris,  1895. 

Ortro9  (F.  Van),  Conventions  Internationales  concemant  I'AMque.    Brussels,  1898. 

Pai«anf  (M.X  Madagascar.    2nded.    Paris,  1895. 

Piolet  (Pere  J.  B.X  Madagascar :  sa  Derivation  et  ses  Habitants.  Paris,  1895.  Madagas* 
car  et  les  Hova.  Paris,  1895.  Les  Missions  Catholique  Francises  an  XIX*  Siecle. 
Vol.  IV.    Paris,  1902. 

PoUen  and  Van  Dam,  Recherobes  sur  la  Fanne  de  Madagascar.  5  vols.  4to.   Leyden,  1868. 

RotUier  (O.),  Les  droits  de  la  France  sur  Madagascar.    Paris,  1895. 

Roux  (J.  Charles),  Les  voies  de  Communication,  Ac,  &  Madagascar.    Paris.  1898. 

Shaw  (Rev.  O.  A.),  Madagascar  of  To-day.    12.    London,  1886. 

Sibree  (Rev.  James),  Madagascar  and  its  People.  London,  1870.  The  <}reat  AfHcan 
Island.    London,  1880.    Madagascar  before  the  Conquest.    London,  1896. 

Vaiteiere  (P^re  de  la),  Histoire  de  Madagascar:  ses  habitants  et  ses  miasionairea. 
2  vols.    Paris,  1884.    Vingt  ans  i  Madagascar.    Paris,  1885. 


XAYOTTE  AHB  THE  COXOBO  ISUUrBS. 

These  islands  were  in  1896  placed  under  the  governor  of  Reunion,  who 
appoints  an  administrator  for  Mayotte,  a  Resident  for  Grande  Comoro,  and 
another  resident  for  Moheli  and  Anjonan. 

The  island  of  Mayotte  (140  square  miles)  has  a  population  (1898)  of  11,640 
inhabitants.  There  is  an  increasing  erai^tion  to  Zanzibar  and  Madagascar. 
In  1897  there  were  4  schools  with  5  teachers  and  84  pupils.  The  chief  pro- 
duction is  cane-sugar ;  there  are  7  sugar  works  and  3  distilleries  of  rum. 
Vanilla  cultivation  has  recently  much  extended.  CJoffee,  tea,  cocoa,  and 
rubber  cultures  are  being  tried.  In  the  year  1901,  the  imports  amounted  to 
486,935  francs  ;  and  the  exports  to  1,001,258  francs.  Sugar  and  vanilla  are 
the  chief  exports.  Local  budget  (1900),  revenue  and  expenditure,  298,807 
francs.  In  consequence  of  the  cyclone  of  February,  1898,  the  French  Treasury 
lent  the  colony  500,000  francs,  repayable  in  20  years  without  interest. 
Expenditure  of  France  (budget  of  1903),  22,000  francs.  The  Glorieuse 
Archipelago  (with  14  inhabitants)  belongs  to  Mayotte. 

The  Comoro  Islands,  situated  half-way  between  Madagascar  and  the 
African  coast,  consist  of  Grande  Comore.  Moheli,  Anjouan,  and  a  number 
of  smaller  islands,  with  an  area  of  about  620  square  miles.  Sugar  and  vanilla 
are  successfully  cultivated,  and  the  culture  of  coffee  and  of  cloves  is  being  tried. 
Each  of  the  islands  has  its  own  budget,  the  total  being  about  259,711  francs. 
They  receive  no  subvention.  Grande  Comoro  has  a  debt  of  about  950, 000  francs. 
They  now  possess  an  important  coal  depdt  They  were  taken  under  French  pro- 
tection in  1886.    The  population  is  estimated  at  47,000,  chiefly  Mussulmans. 

SEITHIOH. 

Reunion,  about  420  miles  east  of  Madagascar,  has  belonged  to  France  since 
1764.  It  is  administered  by  a  governor  assisted  by  a  privy  council,  and  an 
elective  Council-General,  and  is  represented  in  the  Fi^nch  Parliament  by  a 
Senator  and  two  deputies.  It  has  an  area  of  965  square  miles  and  popu- 
lation (1897)  of  173,192  (15,219  British  Indians,  4,496  natiy^  of  Madagascar, 
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9,848  Africans,  836  Ohineae).  The  chief  towns  are  :  St.  Denis,  with  82,850 
inhabitants  in  1899  ;  St  Pierre,  27,900  ;  St.  Paul,  20,000  ;  St.  Louis,  18,300. 
In  1901  the  births  numbered  4,787,  and  the  deaths  6,345  ;  excess  of  deaths, 
1,558.  Of  the  births,  1,352  (or  28*25  per  cent.)  were  illegitimate.  The 
births  and  deaths  include  still-births  wnich  are  venr  numerous.  Infant 
mortality  is  very  great  The  towns  are  under  the  French  municipal  law. 
The  military  force  consists  of  about  781  French  soldiers.  In  1897  there  were 
148  schools  with  356  teachers  and  14,034  pupils.  The  chief  port,  Pointe-des- 
Galets,  is  connected  by  a  raUway  of  83  miles  with  St  Benoft  and  St  Pierre. 
In  1887  this  railway  was  taken  over  by  the  State.  The  chief  productions  are 
sugar  (40,890  tons  exported  in  1901),  coffee,  tapioca,  vanilla,  spices.  In  1898 
the  live  stock  on  the  island  was  2,345  horses,  2,950  mules,  3,495  oxen, 
8,850  sheep,  and  5,400  goats.  Imports  in  1901,  23,775,947  francs  ;  exports, 
18,200,522  francs.  The  chief  imports  were  rice,  grain,  kc.  ;  the  chief  ex- 
ports were  sugar  (11,541,282  francs),  vanilla,  and  tapioca.  Of  the  imports 
the  value  of  16,182,673  francs  came  ^m  France  and  French  colonies  ;  of  the 
exports  the  value  of  18,021,506  francs  went  to  France  and  French  colonies. 
Shipping  entered  (1901),  121  vessels  of  188,308  tons.  The  local  budget 
for  1902  showed  income  and  expenditure,  6,322,900  francs.  Expenditure  of 
France  (budget  1903)  4,100,260  francs  (including  subvention  of  2,283,500 
francs  for  the  railway  and  harbour).  The  Bank  of  Reunion  has  a  capital 
of  3,000,000  francs  and  reserve  Amd  of  1,500,000  francs. 

8t  Paul  and  Amiterdam,  small  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  belong  to 
France. 

Kerffuelan,  a  desolate  island,  about  50  S.  lat  and  70  £.  long  was 
annexed  by  France  in  1893. 

FREHCH  SOMALI  COAST. 

The  Somali  Coast  Protectorate,  including  the  colony  of  Obook,  extends 
from  Cape  Duraeira  on  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  to  Cape  Gumarle 
south  of  Tajura  Bay.  The  territory  has  an  area  of  alK>ut  46,000 
square  miles,  and  contains  about  200,000  inhabitants.  It  is  adminis- 
tered by  a  Governor  with  a  General  Council.  The  port  of  Obock  was 
acquired  for  France  in  1855,  but  it  was  not  till  1881  that  its  active  occu- 
pation beffan.  In  1883  Sagallo  was  ceded  to  France  ;  in  1884,  Tajurah  ;  in 
1888,  Ambado  ;  in  1887  the  territory  was  delimited  by  agreement  with  Great 
Britain  ;  in  1888  a  port  was  created  at  Jibutil,  now  the  seat  of  government. 
The  colony  of  Obock  and  the  neighbouring  protected  districts  are  admin- 
istered by  a  governor.  Jiboutil  has  about  15,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  2,500 
are  European.  The  natives  are  either  of  the  Danakil  or  the  Galla  race.  In 
1902,  a  French  mission  school  (subventioned)  for  boys  and  one  for  girls  were 
opened  at  JiboutiL  The  expenditure  of  France  on  the  Somali  coast  (budget 
of  1903)  was  237,500  francs.  The  local  budget  for  1903  balanced  at 
1,125,000  francs.  The  country  has  scarcely  any  industries,  but  with  the 
coast  fisheries  and  inland  trade  there  is  considerable  traffic.  In  the  year 
1901  the  imports  at  Jiboutil  amounted  to  the  value  of  7,334,682  francs, 
and  the  exports  to  6,845,105  francs.  The  chief  imports  were  food-stuffs, 
tobacco,  beverages,  cottons,  and  silk  goods  ;  the  chief  exports  were  ivory, 
wax,  coffee,  and  living  animals.  The  direct  trade  with  France  in  1901 
amounted  to  3,231,107  francs  for  imports,  and  212,054  francs  for  exports. 
The  exports  of  African  produce  amounted  in  1900  to  693,013  francs,  and  in 
1901  to  2,679,300  francs.  The  value  of  goods  re-exported  to  Abyssinia  in 
1901  amounted  to  3,803,291  francs  (in  1900,  1,429,325  francs).  Much 
of  the  traffic  wbich  formerly  passed  by  way  of  Zailah  and  Aden  now  goes 
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by  the  Jiboutil-Harar  railway,  which,  since  December  26,  1902,  has  been 
open  for  traffic  between  Jiboatil  and  Adis  Harar,^  the  station  for  Harar 
proper.  The  vessels  of  3  French  and  2  £n|;^ish  shipping  companies  visit 
Jiboatil,  which  is  also  in  communication  with  Aden  by  means  of  many 
boats  for  local  traffic.  In  1901,  202  vessels  of  361,034  tons  entered  at 
Jiboatil. 

Besides  these  territories  on  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  France  claims  on  the  Bed 
Sea  coast,  340  miles  north  of  Obock,  the  Bay  of  Adulis,  which,  though  not 
occupied,  is  stated  to  have  been  ceded  by  Tigre  to  the  second  French  Empire. 

FBEHCH  WEST  AFBICA  AHD  THE  SAHARA. 

A  convention  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  France,  signed  June  14, 
1898,  and  ratified  June  13, 1899,  provides  for  the  delimitation  of  their  rospective 
possessions  and  spheres  of  influence  west  and  east  of  the  River  Ki^r.  (For 
[>oundarie«  see  Statesman's  Year- Book  for  1901,  page  598.)  The  British 
government  undertakes  to  lease  to  France  for  purposes  of  commerce  two  pieces 
of  land,  one  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Niger  between  Lealaba  and  the  confluence 
of  the  rivers  Moussa  and  Niger,  and  the  other  on  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Niger,  each  to  form  one  block  of  from  25  to  120  acres  with  a  river  frontage 
not  exceeding  436  yards ;  the  lease,  at  first,  to  be  for  30  years.  It  is  further 
stipulated  that,  within  the  boundaries  indicated  in  the  convention,  British 
and  French  as  regards  persons  and  merchandise  shall  enjoy  for  30  years  the 
same  treatment  in  all  matters  of  river  navigation,  of  commerce,  and  of  taritf 
and  fiscal  treatment  and  taxes  of  all  kinds. 

The  boundary  between  the  French  Sahara  and  the  Spanish  territory  of 
the  Rio  de  Oro  and  Adrar  on  the  coast  was  determined  by  a  convention 
signed  June  17,  1900.  The  western  side  of  Cape  Bknco  is  given  to  Spain 
and  the  eastern  with  the  Bay  to  France,  the  boundaiy  runnincp  inland  along 
the  parallel  of  2V  20'  N.  lat.  till  it  meets  the  meridian  of  13  W.  of  Green- 
wich, whence  it  proceeds  northwards  in  such  a  course  as  to  leave  Adrar 
Temur  and  the  salt  deposits  of  Idjil  to  France. 

By  a  Convention  between  Great  Britain  and  France  the  former  recognised 
the  right  of  France  to  all  territory  west  of  the  Nile  basin,  which  practically 
includes  the  whole  of  the  Sahara  (inclusive  of  the  Libyan  Desert),  and  the 
State  of  Wadai.  The  latter  is  a  semi- civilised  state,  with  dependencies 
covering  170, 000  square  miles  with  a  population  of  two  millions.  The  French 
Sahara  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  about  1}  million  square  miles. 

French  West  Africa  was  brought  under  one  general  government  by  decree  oi 
June  16,  1895.  By  decree  of  October  17,  1899,  this  government  was  re- 
organised, and  the  French  Sudan  as  a  separate  colony  was  abolished,  its 
territories  being  portioned  among  Senegal,  French  Guinea,  the  Ivory  Coast, 
and  Dahomey.  By  decree  of  October  1,  1902,  there  was  further  re-organisa- 
tion, and  the  constituent  parts  of  French  West  Africa  are  now  as  follows  : — 
(1)  The  colony  of  Senegal,  (2)  French  Guinea,  (3)  the  Ivory  Coast,  (4) 
Dahomey,  (5)  the  Territories  of  Sene^robia  and  of  the  Niger.  The 
Senegambia  and  Niger  Territories  consist  of  the  protectorate  which  was 
formerly  dependent  on  Senegal  and  the  territories  of  the  Upper  Senegal  and 
of  the  Middle  Niger,  all  being  united  under  one  administrative  and  financial 
rSgime.  ()ver  the  whole  of  French  West  Africa  there  is  a  Governor-General, 
who  is  assisted  by  a  Secretary  and  by  a  Council,  the  seat  of  the  general 

S>vemment  being  at  Dakar.     The  four  colonies  are  each  under  a  Lieutenant- 
ovemor,  who  is  controlled  in  his  administration  by  the  Grovemor-General, 
while  the  territories  are  administered  directly  by  the  Governor-General  or  the 
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Secretary.  The  Badgets  of  the  Colonies  and  Territories  are  decreed  by  the 
Governor-General ;  the  colonies  are  required  to  contribute  annuallv  an 
amount  fixed  by  the  Governor-Generar  towards  the  expenditure  oi  the 
Territories. 

The  expenditure  of  France  on  French  West  Africa,  according  to  the 
budget  of  1903,  amounts  to  14,621,568  francs,  one-half  of  which  is  military 
expenditure.  The  military  forces  consist  of  334  European  and  37  native 
officers,  2,550  European  non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  and  5,664 
native  troops;  total,  8,585. 

The  colony  of  Senegal  occupies  the  coast  region  between  the  Sahara 
and  the  River  Gambia,  but  does  not  now  include  the  protected  territories 
nor  the  territories  on  the  Upper  Senegal,  With  the  adjacent  protectorate 
the  area  is  about  80,000  square  miles,  and  population  about  1,180,000. 
The  capital  is  St.  Louis.  There  are  four  communes,  St.  Louis  (population, 
20,200),  Dakar,  a  fortified  military  post  (12,000),  Goree  (2,000),  and 
Bufisque  (8,000),  and  9  circles  with  a  population  of  61,000.  The  colony  is 
represented  in  the  French  parliament  by  one  deputy.  In  1897  the  4  chief 
towns  had  9  schools  with  67  teachei-s  and  1,986  pupils  (568  being  girls). 
There  are  also  agricultural  and  horticultural  schools.  The  local  budget 
of.Senegal  for  1903  balanced  at  5,204,940  francs.  The  natives  culti- 
vate millet,  maize,  rice ;  other  products  are  gums,  castor-beans,  earth-nuts 
(140,000  tons  in  1900),  coco-nuts,  rubber,  and  kola.  The  domestic 
animals  comprise  about  90,000  cattle,  50,000  sheep,  40,000  goats, 
and  8; 000  camels.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  and  quicksilver  are  found  in 
some  localities.  The  native  industiies  comprise  weaving,  pottery,  brick - 
making,  and  jewellery.  The  imports  in  1901  amounted  to  the  value  of 
64,073,960  francs,  and  the  exports  to  38,205,361  francs.  The  chief  imports 
were  cottons,  16,805,300  francs  (5,013,050  francs  from  Great  Britain) ; 
farinaceous  foods,  7,838,650  francs;  gi'oceries,  tobacco,  ironwork,  and 
beverages.  The  chief  exports  were  earth-nutf,  21,117,150  francs;  gums, 
2,910,950  francs ;  rubber,  1,106,620  francs.  In  1901,  877  vessels  of  544,4d6 
tons  visited  the  ports.  In  1901  there  were  in  Senegal  520  miles  of  railway, 
1,400  miles  of  telegraph  and  40  miles  of  telephone  line.  The  chief  line 
connects  Dakar,  St.  Louis  and  Kufisqne  (163  miles) ;  that  from  Kayos  to 
Bafulabe  (82  miles)  is  being  extended  to  Bammuko  and  Tulimandio  on  the 
Niger.  There  is  a  river  service  from  St.  Louis  into  the  interior  as  far  as 
Kayes  (460  miles)  in  the  rainy  season,  and  extensive  works  for  the  improve- 
ment of  tlie  river  navigation  are  projected.  Dakar,  the  principal  port,  is  in 
regular  communication  with  French  ports  by  the  steamers  of  4  French  lines, 
and  with  Liverpool  and  Hamburg  by  a  British  and  a  German  line.  Works 
are  in  progress  for  the  extension  and  deepening  of  the  harbour,  the  erection 
of  sheas  and  workshops,  and  the  construction  of  a  large  dry  dock.  The 
Bank  of  West  Africa  was  founded  in  1901  for  the  purpose  of  can-ying  on 
financial,  industrial,  or  commercial  operations ;  with  it  the  Bank  of  Senegal 
at  St.  Louis  has  been  fused.  * 

British  ConmU  at  Dakar. — Capt.  C.  F.  Cromie. 

The  Military  Territories  in  West  Africa  are  now  three  in  number.  The 
first  lies  round  Timbuktu  (population  12,000)  and  the  northern  bend  of 
the  Niger,  with  residences  at  Dori,  Macini,  and  Yatenga.  The  second  is 
further  south,  about  the  head-waters  of  the  Niger,  with  residences  at 
Mossi  and  Gurunsi.  The  third  (formed  in  1900)  has  its  head-quarters  at 
Zinder  on  the  Niger,  with  other  ports  at  Say,  Koni,  and  Maradi,  and  is 
intended  to  connect  the  Niger  with  the  Chad  region.  French  military 
expeditions  entered   the   Sudan  in  1860,  1878,  and  1879 ;    the  conquest 
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of  the  region  began  in  1880  and  continued  till  in  1894  Timbnkta  was  oc- 
cupied ;  and  French  possession  was  acknowledged  and  defined  by  the  con- 
vention with  Great  Britain,  signed  June  14,  1898.  The  products  are 
chiefly  gum  and  rubber  from  the  bend  of  the  Niger.  The  natives  cultivate 
millet,  rice,  wheat,  and  earth-nuts.  The  imports  at  Timbuktu  in  1900 
amounted  to  1,210,866  francs  through  the  Sahara,  and  to  626,127  francs 
through  Senegal.  The  chief  imports  are  salt  from  the  Sahara,  and  Guinea 
cloth,  linen,  silk,  and  tinned  goods  through  Senegal.  The  exports  are  rubber 
and  ostrich  feathers. 

Freneh  Guinea  lies  on  the  coast  between  Portuguese  Guinea  and  the 
British  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  extends  inland  so  as  to  include  the 
territories  of  Dinguiray,  Siguiri,  Eurussa,  Eankan,  Kissidu^o,  and  Bevla. 
The  area  is  about  95,000  square  miles,  and  the  population  is  estimated  at 
about  2,200,000.  The  centres  of  population  are  Eonakry,  the  capital,  on  the 
Jsle  of  Tombo,  Bok^,  Ubrika,  and  Timbo.  In  1897  there  were  7  schools  with 
11  teachers  and  426  pupils  (85  being  girls).  The  products  are  rice,  millet, 
earth-nuts,  gum,  rubber.  There  is  an  experimental  garden  near  Eonakry 
where  the  culture  of  bananas,  pineapples,  rubber  trees,  and  other  plants  is 
being  tried.  Futa  Jallon  contains  cattle  in  abundance  ;  gold  is  found  in 
some  places.  In  1901  the  imports  amounted  to  7,754,587  francs  (3,185,093 
francs  from  France) ;  and  the  exports,  to  7,982,599  francs  (1,424,830  francs  to 
France).  The  cotton  goods  imported  were  of  the  value  of  2.141,434  francs. 
The  chief  exports  were  rubber,  5,193,041  francs;  cattle,  1,076,950  ftnancs ; 
and  palm  kernels,  420,669  francs.  The  local  budget  for  1903  balanced  at 
8,298,000  francs,  including  4,298,000  francs  of  receipts  from  and  expenditore 
on  the  railway.  A  road  of  80  miles  from  Eonakry  to  the  Niger  has  been 
made,  and  will  be  connected  by  branches  with  the  railway  stetions.  The 
road  bed  of  the  railway  which  is  to  run  from  Eonakry  to  the  Niger  has  been 
prepared  for  a  length  of  84  miles.  The  jetty,  1,066  feet  long  at  Eonakry,  has 
been  completed.  In  the  colony  there  are  1,060  miles  of  telegraph  line. 
Conakry  is  visited  regularly  by  the  steamers  of  two  French,  one  English, 
and  one  German  company. 

The  Ivory  Coait  lies  between  Liberia  and  the  British  Gold  Coast  Olony, 
and  the  French  possessions,  including  the  kingdom  of  Eong,  extend  inland 
to  the  military  territories  of  the  French  Sudan.  The  French  obtained  and 
a5»erted  rights  on  the  coast  about  1843,  but  did  not  actively  and  continuously 
occupy  the  territory  till  1883.  The  colony  has  an,  area  of  about  116,000 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  about  2,000,000.  On  December  31. 
1901,  the  European  population  numbered  347,  of  whom  173  were  civil  or 
military  officials.  The  native  population  of  the  regions  under  French  ad- 
ministration was  (according  to  returns  based  on  the  payment  of  the  capita- 
tion tax)  1,139,359,  while  that  of  other  regions  was  estimated  at  815,000. 
The  local  budget  for  1903  balanced  at  2,586,600  francs.  The  seat  of 
administration  is  now  Bingervillo,  formerly  called  Adjam^,  where  extensive 
building  operations  are  now  in  progress.  The  principal  centres  of  popu- 
lation and  of  trade  are  Grand  Bassam,  the  former  capital,  with  a  lagoon 
forming  an  excellent  harbour  of  refuge,  Assinie,  (irand  Lahou  Elima. 
In  1897  there  were  12  schools  with  12  teachers  and  394  pupils  (all 
boys).  The  natives  cultivate  maize  and  rice  ;  European  coffee  culture  is 
successful ;  coco-nuts  and  rubber  are  collected.  The  wealthy  forests  inland 
are  now  worked ;  gold  is  found  near  Grand  Bassam.  In  1901  the  imports 
amounted  to  the  value  of  7,285,993  francs  and  the  exports  to  6,542,703 
francs.  Of  the  imports  the  value  of  1,995,683  francs  came  from  Fnince,  and 
pf  the  exports  2,150,290  francs  went  to  France.     The  chief  exports  wero 
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rubber^  8^073,000  francs ;  palm  oU,  1,486,000  francs;  mabogany,   965,000 
francs.    Grand  Bassam  is  in  regular  communication  with  French  ports.     In 
1900,  871  Tossels  of  1,140,307  tons  entered,  and  865  of  1,126,943  tons  cleared* 
It  is  proposed  to  create  a  port  and  railway  at  Little  Bassam. 
British  Vice-Contul  at  Grand  Bassam, — J.  P.  Armstrong. 

Dahomey  sti etches  from  the  coast  between  German  Togoland  on  the  west 
and  the  British  possessions  of  Lagos  and  Nigeria  on  the  east,  and  extends 
northwards  to  the  French  Military  Territories,  haying  been  increased  in  1900 
by  the  addition  of  the  territories  of  Say  and  Nebba  or  Kwala.  France  ob- 
tained a  footing  on  the  coast  in  1851,  and  gradually  extended  her  power 
until  in  1894  the  whole  kin^om  of  Dahomey  was  annexed.  The  Kingdom 
of  Abomey  formally  existed  till  1900,  but  in  that  year  the  King,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  intrigues  and  other  mischief  was  seized,  and  after  a  short 
imprisonment  at  Porto  Novo,  exiled  to  the  Congo,  'ihe  boundaries  on 
the  coast  were  determined  by  the  Anglo-French  agreement  of  1864, 
and  the  Franco-German  agreement  of  1885.  The  boundaries  inland  were  fixed 
by  the  Anglo«French  conyentions  of  1889  and  1898,  and  the  Franco-German 
convention  of  1897.  The  colony,  which  has  only  about  70  miles  of  coast, 
but  opens  out  northwards  into  a  wide  hinterland,  has  an  area  of  60,000  square 
miles,  and  an  estimated  population  of  1,000,000.  The  seat  of  government  is 
Porto  Novo,  which  has  about  50,000  inhabitants.  Other  centres  of  population 
are  Grand  Popo,  Kotonu,  Whydah,  Abomey  (15,000)  70  miles  inland,  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  Dahomey,  Allada  (10,000),  and  Agoue  (20,000),  Nikki,  Say 
(on  the  Niger).  The  natives  are  of  pure  Negro  stock,  and  belong  to  the  Fon 
branch  of  the  Ewe  family.  They  are  industrious  i^culturists  in  the  coast 
region,  and  grow  maize,  manioc,  yams,  and  potatoes.  The  forests  contain  baobab 
trees  and  coco-nut  and  oil  palms.  At  Porto  Novo  there  is  an  experimental  farm. 
The  imports  into  Dahomey  in  1901  amounted  to  15,752,650  francs,  and  the 
exports  from  the  colony  amounted  to  10,478,916  fi-ancs.  Of  the  imports  the 
yalne  of  2,151,481  francs  came  from,  and  of  the  exports  the  value  of 
4,006,283  francs  went  to,  France.  The  largest  share  in  the  Dahomey  trade 
falls  to  Germany,  both  for  imports  and  exports,  then  come,  in  order  ot 
ralae,  France,  Lagos,  England.  The  chief  imports  were  liquors,  cottons, 
and  tobacco;  the  chief  exports  were  palm  kernels,  4,842,000  franca;  and 
palm  oil,  4,725,000  francs.  In  1900,  415  steamers  of  393,401  tons  vinted  tfao 
ports  of  Dahomey.  The  local  budget  for  1903  balanced  at  3,766,576  francs. 
There  are  few  roads  in  the  colony.  A  company  with  capital  fixed  at  8,000,000 
francs  has  been  formed  at  Marseilles  for  railway  construction  in  Dahomey. 
At  Kotonu  a  floating  pier  has  been  erected  and  from  that  port  a  railway  into 
the  interior  is  being  laid  down.  A  telegraph  line  connects  Kotonu  with 
Abomey,  the  Niger,  and  the  SenegaL  In  the  colony  there  are  950  miles  of 
telegraph  line,  and  100  miles  of  telephone  line.  French,  English,  and 
American  coins  are  in  circulation,  as  well  as  cowrie  shells. 

The  Territories  of  Senegambia  and  of  the  Niger  contain  protectorates 
with  a  population  of  over  3,000,000  ;  they  consist  of  the  districts  of  Kayes, 
Bafulab$,Kita,Satadugu,  Bammuko,  Segu,  Jenn6,  Nioro,  Gumba,  Sokolo,  and 
Bugun  on  the  upper  Sene^,  and  the  wide  stretch  of  territory  within  the 
bend  of  the  Niger.  At  ^yes  there  is  a  permanent  delegate  representing 
the  general  government.  For  1903  the  local  budget  of  these  territories 
balanced  at  10,650,830  francs  ;  for  1903  the  expenditure  of  France  on  this 
region  amounted  to  668,000  francs,  granted  in  aid  of  the  railway  from  Kayes 
to  the  Niger. 
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TVHIS. 

(Afrikija.) 

Bey. 
Oovenunent. 

8idi  Xoh&med,  el  Hadi  Pashas  born  June  24,  1855  ;  succeeded  his  father, 
Sidi  All,  June  11,  1902.  The  heir  presumptiye  is  Sidi  Mohainedf  in  Naar, 
bom  June  4,  1855,  son  of  Mohamed  Pasha  Bey,  brother  of  the  late  soyereign. 

The  reigning  family  of  Tank,  occupants  of  the  throne  since  1691,  descend 
rrom  Ben  Ali  Tarki,  a  native  of  the  Isle  of  Crete,  who  made  himself  master  of 
the  country,  acknowledging,  howeyer,  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey, 
in  existence  since  1575.  Sidi  Ahsin  obtained  an  imperial  finnan,  dated 
October  25,  1871,  which  liberated  him  from  the  payment  of  tribute,  but 
clearly  established  his  position  as  a  vassal  of  the  Sublime  Porte. 

After  the  French  invasion  of  the  country  in  the  spring  of  1881,  <lie  treaty 
of  Kasr-es-Said  (May  12,  1881),  confirmed  by  decrees  of  April  22,  1882,  placed 
Tunis  under  the  protectorate  of  France.  The  government  is  carried  on  under 
the  direction  of  the  French  Foreign  Office,  which  has  a  special  department 
for  Tunisian  affairs,  under  the  control  of  a  French  Minister  Resident-General, 
who  is  also  Minister  of  Forei^  Affairs,  and  a  ministry  of  9  heads  of  dejuirt- 
ments,  7  of  the  ministers  being  French  and  2  Arab.  The  country  is  divided 
into  18  districts  (contrdles  civifes),  2  military  circles,  and  1  military  post ; 
the  district  governors  (contrdleurs)  are  French  ;  tlie  subordinate  oflficials 
(Kaids  and  Sheiks)  are  Arab.  French  tribunals  administer  justice  between 
subjects  of  European  powers,  and  also  between  them  and  natives  ;  there  are 
Arab  courts  for  cases  oetween  natives.  French  administration  in  Tunis  has 
been  confirmed  by  conventions  with  all  the  European  Powers,  regulating  the 
status  and  the  conditions  of  trade  of  their  respective  citizens  within  the 
Regency. 

F^'eneh  JResidetU-Ocneral — S.  Piehon, 

The  army  of  occupation  numbers  19,460  men,  including  691  officers  (See 
under  France. )  The  cost  of  maintaining  this  force  is  borne  by  the  budget 
of  the  Republic  The  Tunisian  army  (which  is  little  more  than  the  Bey's 
guard)  numbers  about  600  officers  and  men.  There  is  a  French  gendarmerie 
of  about  150  ;  also  a  rural  Tunisian  police,  and  in  the  larger  towns  a  civil 
police. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  present  boundaries  are :  on  the  north  and  east  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
on  the  west  the  Franco- Algerian  province  of  Constantine,  and  on  the  south 
the  great  desert  of  the  Suiara  and  the  Turkish  Pashalik  of  Tripoli ;  and, 
reckoning  its  average  breadth  from  west  to  east  to  be  100  miles,  it  covers  an 
area  of  about  51,000  English  square  miles,  including  that  portion  of  the  Sahara 
which  is  to  the  east  of  the  Beled  Djerid,  extending  towards  Gadam^.  Popu- 
lation estimated  at  1,900,000.  The  majority  of  the  population  consists  of 
Bedouin  Arabs  and  Kabyles  with  about  60,000  Jews.  The  French  population 
at  the  end  of  1901  numbered  38,889,  of  whom  14,688  were  soldiers  or  sailors. 
The  foreign  population  on  January  1,  1901,  was  officially  returned  at  82,667, 
of  whom  67,420  were  Italian,  12,056  Anglo-Maltese,  and  8,191  of  various 
nationalities. 

The  capital,  the  city  of  Tunis,  including  suburbs,  has  a  papulation  of 
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170,000|  comprising  Moors,  Arabs,  Negroes,  and  Jews,  with  40,000  Europeans 
(12,490  French).  By  means  of  the  canal,  which  was  opened  in  1893,  Tunis  is 
directly  accessible  to  ocean-going  vessels. 

The  bulk  of  the  population  is  Mohammedan  under  the  Sheik-al-Islam, 
and  the^revenue  from  the  *  *  Habus  "  lands,  like  that  from  the  ' '  Wakf  "  lands  in 
Egypt,  is  applied  to  religious,  educational,  and  charitable  purposes.  There 
are  about  85,000  Roman  Catholics,  under  the  ministration  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Carthage,  the  Bishops  of  Bizerta  and  Sfax,  and  about  25  other  clergymen. 
The  Greek  Church  (400),  the  French  Protestants,  and  the  English  Church 
are  also  represented,  and  there  are  23  English  Protestant  missionaries  at 
work. 

Within  the  Regency  in  1900  there  wei-e  183  French  schools,  with  822 
teachers,  and  16,990  pupils.  Of  the  school  children,  about  one- third  are  girls. 
In  the  Great  Mosque  at  Tunis  there  is  a  Mohammedan  university.  In  the 
city  are  113  and  in  the  interior  about  500  Mohammedan  primary  schools, 
some  of  them  assisted  by  Government  funds.  The  Alawi  college  contains  a 
normal  school  with,  in  1900,  114  pupils,  and  a  primary  school  with  424 
pupils.  The  Camot  Lyoie  for  technical  instruction  had,  in  1909,  642  pupils, 
mostly  French  or  Jewish.  Many  private  schools  have  recently  sprung  up  at 
Tunis  and  Sfax.  The  Italian  Government  and  certain  Italian  societies  still 
maintain  Italian  schools  at  Tunis  aud  other  large  towns. 

A  department  dealing  with  the  arts  and  antiquities  of  Tunisia  has  been 
formed  under  French  aud  Tunisian  officials,  and  a  national  museum  has  been 
established  near  Tunis. 

Finance. 

The  total  ordinary  revenue  for  1901  was  estimated  at  39,237,154  francs, 
and  the  expenditure  at  39,122,485  francs  ;  for  1902  the  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture, including  receipts  from  loans  to  be  expended  on  railways,  were  estimated 
as  follows : — 


Revenue 

Expenditure 

Francs 

Francs 

Direct  taxes . 

.     7,881,400 

Civil  list       .         .         . 

1,680,000 

Customs,  &c. 

.     9,323,300 

Finance,  debt 

12,365,243 

Monopolies  . 

.     7,768,300 

Posts,  telegraphs  . 

1,452,805 

State  domain 

.     1,147,200 

Administration 

8,734,665 

Various 

.     1,085,200 

Agriculture,  forests 

1,058,940 

Arrears  from  1901 

L        .     2,018,157 

Instruction   . 

1,069,911 

Exceptional : 

Public  works. 

4,743,600 

RAilway  loan  . 

.  14,600,000 

Army  and  various . 

962,626 

Various  . 

.  10,440,406 

Arrears 

2,018,167 

Exceptional  . 

24,940,4(17 

Total 

.  54,118,963 

Total    . 

54,026,164 

In  1884  the  Tunisian  dei)t  was  consolidated  into  a  total  of  6,702,00OZ. 
The  loan  was  emitted  as  a  perpetual  3  per  cent,  rente  of  6,807,520  francs, 
or  252, 800Z.,  divided  into  315, 876  obligations  of  a  nominal  capital  of  500  francs. 
In  1901,  loans  for  railway  construction  were  projected  as  shown  in  the  estimates 
giyen  above. 
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Industry. 

The  chief  industry  is  agriculture.  In  1900,  429,238  hectares  were  under 
wheat,  480,171  under  harley,  and  16,322  under  oats;  11; 622  under  maize  ; 
and  16,262  under  beans.  The  wheat  crop  is  shipped  largely  to  Marseilles, 
where  it  is  ground  to  be  shipped  back  to  the  Kegehcy^  In  the  middle 
region  of  Tunisia  there  are  about  200, 000  hectares  devoted  to  olive  growing  ; 
the  jield  in  1900-01  amounted  to  339,988  hectolites  of  oil  In  the  south  of 
Tunis  there  are  about  1,860,000  date  palms;  the  annilal  export  of  dates  is 
valued  at  800,000  francs.  The  vineyard  area  was  in  1900,  11,374  hectares, 
of  which  9,708  hectares  belonged  to  Europeans,  and  the  yield  was  226,000 
hectolitres  of  wine  ;  in  1901,  140,000.  Other  products  are  almonds,  oranges, 
lemons,  shaddocks,  pistachios,  alfa  grass,  henna,  and  cork.  The  cork  forests 
in  the  north-west  have  an  area  of  202,600  acres ;  the  production  in  1900 
amounted  to  9,930  ouintals ;  in  1901,  to  11,882  quintaU.  Considerable 
areas  of  agricultural  land  have  been  acquired  either  on  lease  or  by  purchase 
by  immigrants,  about  60,000  acres  by  Frenchmen  and  about  16,000  acres 
by  Italians,  but  the  number  of  immigrants  is  not  great. 

In  1900  there  were  7  iron  mines  in  the  hands  of  two  companies ;  these, 
however,  were  not  worked.  For  lead,  zinc,  &c.,  11  mines  were  worked, 
about  1,726  men  being  employed  during  the  year.  The  output  consisted  of 
4,408  tons  of  washed  galena,  16,696  tons  of  calcined  calamine,  2,466  tons  of 
lead  carbonate,  2,629  tons  of  mixed  ores,  the  total  value  of  the  products 
being  1, 180, 000  francs.  The  salt  collected  in  the  marshes  and  lakefi  amounted 
to  9,160  tons.  The  quarries  yield  stone,  chalk,  gypsum,  clay  for  pottery, 
marble  and  other  materials  to  the  value  of  about  1,700,000  francs.  Rich 
deposits  of  phospl^fites  in  the  south  are  actively  exploited ;  the  output  at 
Gafsa  (178,000  tons  in  1900)  is  brought  to  tne  coast  by  a  new  railway 
200  miles  in  length. 

On  December  81, 1899,  the  farm  animals  were : — horses,  88,641;  asses  and 
mules,  114,268;  cattle,  190,489;  sheep,  794,978 ;  goats,  616,076;  cameU, 
186,103;  swine,  7,441. 

Native  industries  are  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  wool  for  garments, 
carpet  weaving,  leather  embroidery,  saddle  making,  the  manufacture  of 
slippers,  |K>tte^  (in  ancient  style),  and  matting ;  tanning  and  silk  weaving 
are  declining. 

The  fisheries  are  mostly  in  the  hands  of  Italians.  They  produced  in  1900  : 
sublines,  134,360  kilogrammes,  value  89,366  francs ;  anchovies.  28,460  kilo- 
grammes, value  28,120  francs  ;  allaches,  618,840  kilogrammes,  value  60,770 
francs;  other  fish,  922,160  kilogrammes.  Value  630,786  francs;  sponges, 
85,826  kilogrammes,  value  69,809  francs. 


Commerce. 

The  imports  and  exports  in  recent  years  have  been  to  the  following 
amounts  (including  precious  metals) : — 


1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

Imports  . 
Exports  . 

Franes 
68,820,670 
86,780,871 

Francs 
68,621,162 
44,196,837 

Francs 
66,778,241 
49,438,460 

Francs 
61,614,242 
42,660,191 

Francs 
64,682,660 
89,127,625 
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In  1901  the  principal  imports  and  exports  were  : — 


Imports 

franos 

Bzports 

Fimocs 

Cereals  and  pulse 

14,899,784 

Olive  and  other  oils, 

Tissues     . 

11,836,004 

&c.    .    .    : 

5,817,874 

Colonial  produce       » 

4,814,571 

Cereals  and  pulse      . 

6,764,297 

Metal  goods      .        • 

5,294,862 

Ores  and  metals 

2,628,026 

Stones  and  earths      . 

2,417,578 

Fruits  and  seeds 

656,614 

Beverages 

1,088,407 

Animals  and  animal 

Wood 

1,858,894 

products 

6,422,100 

Animal  products 

2,740,457 

Fish,  &c.  . 

1,875,462 

Leather    and     paper 

Sponges,  &c.      . 

2,068,809 

goods    . 

2,754,415 

Beverages 

595,079 

Alfa,  &c.  . 

3,061,828 

The  distribution  of  the  trade  in  1900  and  1901  was  mainly  as  follows : — 


From  or  to 

Imports 

Imports 

Exports 

Exports 

(1900) 

(1901) 

0900) 

(1901) 

Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

France     . 

36,660,951 

37,512,303 

21,772,945 

17,839,865 

Algeria     . 

2,032,575 

2,281,795 

3,824,438 

8,523,208 

Great  Britain    . 

6,782,502 

7,824,005 

4,629,076 

5,016,328 

Belgium  . 

1,010,948 

1,318  723 

876.311 
6,250,179 

876,992 

Italy 

4,267,201 

4,912,239 

6,371,127 

Malta       . 

293,968 

262,357 

1,264,628 

2,168,084 

Russia      . 

123,938 

104,608 

106,114 

14,824 

The  commercia 

intercourse  1 

[)etween  Tunis 

and  the  Unit 

jtd  Kincnlom  ii 

each  of  the  last  five  years,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  was  as 
follows : — 


- 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

Imports  into  United 
Kingdom  fromTunis 

Exports  of  British 
produce  to  Tunis    . 

61,882 
208,575 

231,064 
295,188 

£ 
205,182 
219,568 

£ 
202,661 
255,058 

£ 
229,678 
812,682 

The  principal  imports  into  Great  Britain  in  1901  were :  esparto  grass  and 
other  materials  for  making  paper,  of  the  value  of  180, 576Z.  ;  zinc  ore,  81,494{.  ; 
Wley,  2,100i. ;  phosphate  of  lime,  58,956i.  The  principal  British  exports 
to  Tunis  consisted  of  cotton  manufactures,  of  the  value  of  238,887^.,  and  coal, 
50,304/. 

In  the  year  1901  there  entered  the  16  ports  of  the  Regency  10,852  vessels 
of  2,724,092  tons ;  of  these  vessels  1,918  of  1,404,000  tons  were  French. 

Length  of  railways,  576  miles,  all  of  which  is  in  French  hands, 

There  are  2,420  miles  of  telegraphs  and  5,500  miles  of  wire ;  116  telegraph 
offices ;  messages  (1900),  658,578.  In  1900  9  urban  telephone  systems 
had  156  miles  of  line  and  280  miles  of  wire ;  14  inter-urban  systems  had 
661  miles  of  wire.    The  number  of  conversations  during  the  year  was  806,000. 
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There    were    in    1900,  318    post   offices;    letters    sent,  internal   service, 
6,019,848 ;  external,  12,649,644. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  legal  coinage  consists  of  pieces  similar  to  the  French,  the  pieces  being 
coined  in  France. 

The  ounce  =  31  '487  grammes  ;  the  multiples  of  the  ounce  are  the  various 
denominations  of  the  RoUolOy  which  contains  from  16  to  42  ounces. 

The  Kaffis  (of  16  tvhibas,  each  of  12  sahs)  =  16  bushels. 

The  principal  measure  of  length  is  the  pik :  the  pik  Arhi  for  linen  =  "53927(1. ; 
the  pik  Turki  for  silk  =  7058  yd. ;  the  pik  Andoidsi  for  cloth  =  7094  yd. 

French  weights  and  measures  have  almost  entirely  taken  the  place  of 
those  of  Tunis,  but  com  is  still  sold  in  kaffis  and  whibas. 

Consul-Ocneral  at  Tunis, — Ernest  T.  L.  Berkeley,  C.B.  ;  appointed 
July  1,  1899. 

Viee-ConsuL — H.  B.  Johnstone. 

Yice-Consuls  at  Bizerta,  Sfaz,  Susa,  and  Kairwan. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Tunis. 

Correspondence  respecting  the  Establishment  of  French  Tribunals,  and  the  Abrogation 
of  Foreign  ConsxxUr  Jarisdiction  In  Tunis.    London,  1884. 

Journal  Offlcicl  Tunisien. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.  Miscellaneous  Series  No.  447,  189S,  and  Annual  Series  No. 
2279,  1809.    London. 

Annuaire  Statistique  de  la  Tunisie.    Paris. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions.    Imp.  4.    London. 

Dentsches  Handels  Archiv  for  September  aim  November,  1000.    Berlin. 

Bapport  du  R^ident-G^n^ial  de  France  k  Tunis.    Annual. 


A$hb€e  (H.  S.),  Bibliography  of  Tunisia.  _8.    London,  1889. 
Bcuahan  (L.),  A  travers  la  Tunisie. 


,_  8.    Paris,  1887. 

Btudeker'i  Handbook  for  Southern  Italy.  [Contains  chapters  on  Tunis.]  12th  ed. 
London,  1809. 

Boddy  (A.),  To  Eairw&n  the  Holy.    8.    London,  1885. 

BroadUf  (A.  M.),  Tunis,  Past  and  Present    London,  1882. 

ChamuM  (Gabriel),  La  Tunisie  et  la  Tripolitaine.    Paris,  1883. 

Daubiel  (J.),  Notes  et  Impressions  sur  la  Tunisie.    Paris,  1897. 

Faueon  (N.),  La  Tunisie  avant  et  dopuis  I'occupation  fttm^se.    2  vols.   8.    Paris,  1898. 

Graham  (A.)  and  A$hhee  (H.  S.),  Travels  in  Tunisia.    8.    London,  1887. 

Beue-WarUgg (Chevalier  de),  Tunis,  the  Land  and  the  People.    2d.  ed.    London,  1890. 

Johntton  (Sir  Harry),  The  Colonisation  of  Africa.    Cambridge,  1899. 

Lapie  (P.),  Les  Civilisations  tunisiennes.    Paris,  1897. 

Le  Nouveau  Port  de  Bizerte  (Tunisie).    Paris,  1899. 

L€roy-Beaulieu  (Paul),  L'Alg6fte  et  la  Tunisie.    Paris,  1887. 

Macmillan'$  Guides :  The  Western  Mediterranean.    London,  1901. 

Miekel  (L^n),  Tunis.    2nd  edition.    Paris,  188S. 

Olivier  (JjX  La  Tunisie.    Paris,  1898. 

OrtroM  (F.  van).  Conventions  Internationales  Concemant  I'Afrique.    Brussels,  1898. 

PIa](jra{r(Lieut-Ck>bnelSirB.  Lambert),  Handbook  (Murray's)  for  Algeria  and  Tunis. 
liOndon,  1895. 

PiotuTair  (Lieut-Colonel  Sir  R.  L.),  Travels  in  the  Footsteps  of  Bmce  in  Algeria  and 
Tunis.    London,  1877. 

Poirit  La  Tunisie.    Paris. 

Beehit(EliB^),  G6ographie  universelle.    VoL  XI.  L'Afrique  septcntrionale.  Paris,  1886. 

Salvator  (Arcniduc  L.),  Bizerte.    Paris,  1901. 

Sehotnfield  (E.  D.X  Aus  der  Staaten  der  Barbaresken  [Tripoli  and  Tunis].    Berlin,  1902. 

Saurint  Manuel  de  I'dmigrant  en  Tunisie.    Paris. 

TehikatehefOi.),  Alg^rie  et  Tunis.    Paris,  1880. 

7Hwot(Charles),  Exploration  scientlflque  dels  Tunisie.    2  vols.    Paris,  1884-87. 

Vivian  (H.),  Tunisia  and  the  Modem  Barbery  Pirates.    London,  1899. 
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AMERICA. 


OUAOELOUPE  AHD  DEFEHDEHCIES. 

Guadeloupe,  situated  in  the  Lesser  Antilles,  consists  of  two  islands  separated 
by  a  narrow  channel,  that  on  the  west  being  called  Guadeloupe  proper  or 
Basse-Terre,  and  that  to  the  east,  Grande-Terre,  with  a  united  area  of  150,940 
hectares  (583  sq.  m.) ;  it  has  five  dependencies  consisting  of  the  smidler 
islands,  Mario  Galante,  Les  Saintes,  D^sirade,  St.  Barth^lemy,  and  St  Martin, 
the  total  area  beine  688  square  miles.  Poptdation  (1901)  182,112,  including 
immigrants  and  soldiers.  It  is  under  a  governor  and  an  elected  council,  and 
is  represented  by  a  senator  and  two  deputies  The  military  force  consists  of 
about  170  French  soldiers.  Instruction  is  given  in  1  lyde  with  268  pupils, 
a  diocesan  college  for  girls  with  184  pupils  at  Pointe-li-Pitre,  and  101 
elementary  schools  with  321  teachers  and  10,979  pupils.  The  colony 
is  divided  into  arrondissements,  cantons,  and  communes ;  its  chief  town  is 
Pointe-^-Pitre  (18,942)  with  a  fine  harbour.  The  seat  of  government  is 
Basse  Terre  (7,838).  Revenue  and  expenditure  balanced  at  5,702,081  francs 
in  the  local  budget  of  1902  ;  debt,  1,200,000  francs  ;  expenditure  of  France 
(budget  of  1903),  1,662,301  francs.  The  colony  has  a  debt  of  1,500,000 
francs.  The  military  force  (1903)  consists  of  861  European  (12  ofiicers). 
Chief  ctdtures  :  sugar  grown  on  22,740  hectares  in  452  properties  employing 
24,153  persons;  coffee  on  5,251  hectares,  employing  6,156  persons;  cacao, 
2,935  hectares.  For  local  consumption  there  are  grown  bananas,  sweet 
potatoes,  manioc,  tobacco,  Indian  com,  and  vegetables.  The  forests,  covering 
100,000  acres  of  mountainous  district,  are  interspersed  with  valuable  timber, 
which  is  little  worked.  In  1901,  the  fttal  imports  amounted  to  the  value  of 
20,592,816  francs,  and  the  exports  to  17,476,469  francs.  Sugar  (12,800,809 
francs),  coffee  (1,559,666  francs),  and  cocoa  (662,208  francs)  are  exported. 
Guadeloupe  is  in  direct  communication  with  France  and  England  by  means  of 
two  steam  navigation  companies.  Within  the  islands  traffic  is  carried  on  by 
means  of  roads  and  navigable  rivers.  The  Bank  of  Guadeloupe,  with  a 
capital  of  3,000,000  francs,  advances  loans  chiefly  for  agricultural  purposes. 
Silver  coin  has  disappeared  from  circulation  ;  treasury  notes  for  2  francs,  1 
franc,  and  50  centimes  are  authorised  up  to  a  total  emission  of  800,000  francs. 

OVIAHA. 

The  colony  of  French  Guiana  is  administered  by  a  Governor,  assisted  by 
a  Privy  Council  of  7  members.  The  colony  has  a  Council-General  of  16 
members  and  is  represented  in  the  French  Parliament  by  one  deputy.  The 
boundary  dispute  with  the  Brazilian  Government  was  settled  b^  the  award  of 
the  Swiss  Court  of  Arbitration,  December  1,  1900,  the  boundanes  decided  ou 
being  the  river  Oyapoc  from  its  mouth  to  its  source,  and  thence  the  line  of 
watershed  of  the  Tumuc  Humac  mountains  to  the  frontier  of  Dutch  Guiana. 
The  area  contains  about  30,500  square  miles,  and  the  total  population, 
according  to  a  census  taken  in  1901,  numbers  32,908,  including  4,097 
hard  labour  convicts,  2,193  relegu^  and  1,885  Indians.  Cayenne,  the 
chief  town  and  only  seaport,  has  a  population  of  12,612,  and  the  other  IS 
communes  have  7,842.  At  Cavenne  there  are  a  court  of  first  instance,  a 
superior  court,  and  2  justices  oi  the  peace,  one  of  whom  has  jurisdiction  in 
other  localities.  The  military  force  consists  of  352  Europeans  Q2  officers). 
In  the  colony  there  are  27  primary  sohook,  with  about  2,100  pupils,  and  thero 
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is  a  college  at  Cayenne,  which  has  ahio  a  local  mosenm  and  a  library.  There 
is  little  agriculture  in  the  colony ;  only  about  8,800  acres  are  nnder  cultivation. 
The  crops  consist  of  rice,  maize,  manioc,  cocoa,  coffee,  sugar-cane,  indigo, 
tobacco.  The  most  important  industry  is  gold-mining ;  in  1897  the  gold 
exports  consisted  of  74,646  ounces ;  in  1898,  48,600  ounces ;  in  1899, 
81,715  ounces;  in  1900,  69,768  ounces;  in  1901,  94,147  ounces.  Silver, 
iron,  and  phosphates  are  also  worked.  In  1900  the  imports  amounted  to  the 
value  of-9,725, 000 francs;  thejexports,  to 6,850,000  francs.  In  1901,  imports, 
12,224,840  francs  ;  exports,  8,775,688  francs,  consisting  of  mm,  cocoa,  coffee, 
phosj^hates,  various  woods,  gold,  marble  and  other  stones,  rosewood  essence, 
and  gum.  In  1901,  248  vessels  of  47, 508  tons  entered  and  cleared  at  Cayenne. 
This  port  is  visited  once  a  month  by  a  mail  steamer  from  Martinique.  There 
are  roads  connecting  the  capital  with  various  centres  of  population  in  the 
interior.  A  concession  has  been  granted  for  the  construction  of  a  railway 
from  Cavenne  to  the  Arataie  Creek  (60  miles),  and  ultimately  to  the  frontiers 
of  Brazil  and  Dutch  Guiana  (250  miles  in  all).  Since  1855  Guiana  has  had 
a  penal  settlement  for  habitual  criminals  and  convicts  sentenced  to  hard 
labour.  In  1902  the  penal  population  consisted  of  9,835  men  and  240 
women.  Of  the  men  1,470,  and  of  the  women  80,  were  at  liberty  and  self- 
supporting.  In  the  local  budget  for  1902  the  revenue  and  expenditure 
balanced  at  8,286,804  francs.  The  expenditure  of  France  (budget  of  1903)  was 
6,807,375  francs,  of  which  5,695,610  francs  was  for  the  penal  establishment 

The  Bank  of  Guiana,  with  a  capital  of  600,000  francs,  advances  loans 
for  agricultural  and  other  purposes. 

British  COnstU  at  Cayenne.—J.  R.  W.  Pigott. 

KABTIHIQ1TE. 

The  colony  is  under  a  Governor,  a  General  Council,  and  elective  municipal 
councils.  It  is  represented  by  a  senator  and  two  deputies.  Area  881  square 
miles,  divided  into  32  communes;  population  in  1901,  208,781.  In  1899 
the  colony  contained  4,665  Indian,  5,371  African,  and  482  Chinese  immi- 
grants.  The  military  force  consists  of  1,180  French  soldiers.  There  is  a 
law  school  (at  Fort-de- France)  with  86  students ;  8  secondary  schools,  with 
745  pupils ;  a  normal  school ;  152  primary  schools,  with  11,988  pupil's  ; 
also  75  private  schools.  Chief  commercial  towns,  St.  Pierre  (26,011  in- 
habitants) and  Fort-de-France  (22,164).  In  May,  1902,  a  great  part  of  the 
island  was  overwhelmed  by  volcanic  eruptions.  In  relieving  the  consequent 
distress  the  French  Government  expended  afiout  7,000,000  francs  (280,000/). 
The  military  force  (1908)  consists  of  1,116  Europeans  (46  officers).  Sugar, 
coffee,  cacao,  tobacco,  cotton,  are  the  chief  culture,  besides  15,067 
hectares  under  the  food-producing  crops.  Tobacco  culture  is  under  special 
regulations.  In  1899  there  were  20  sugar  works  and  118  nim  distilleries. 
In  1901  the  imports  amounted  to  26,978,431  francs,  and  the  exports  to 
26,016,649  francs.  The  trade  is  principally  with  France.  The  islsnd  is 
visited  regularly  by  the  steamers  of  French,  British,  and  American  com- 
panies. For  local  traffic  there  are  subsidised  mail  coaches  ;  and  Mibsidi&ed 
steamers  ply  on  the  coast.  The  colony  is  in  tclcgTai»hic  communication 
with  the  rest  [of  the  world  by  the  cables  of  two  telegraph  companies. 
The  local  budget  for  1902  balanced  at  7,602,545  francs;  expenditure  of 
France  (budget  of  1903),  2,781,999  francs  ;  debt  (annuity),  95,000  francs, 
and  a  loan  of  1,460,000  francs  repayable  in  20  years  from  18P9.  The 
Bank  of  Martinique  at  Fort  de-France  has  a  capital  of  3,000,000 
fhoicSy  and  advances  loans  for  agricultural  and  other  purposes. 
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ST.  PIEBBE  AND  KIQITELOH. 

The  largest  islands  of  two  small  groups  close  to  the  south  coast  of  New- 
foundland. Area  of  St.  Pierre  group,  10  sq.  miles ;  population  in  1892, 
5,700  ;  area  of  Miquelon  group,  83  sq.  miles  ;  population,  550  ;  tot^  area, 
93  sq.  miles;  population,  6,250  (720  English).  According  to  the  census  of 
November,  1897,  the  total  population  was  6,352.  There  is  a  Governor  with 
a  privy  council,  an  administrative  council,  and  municipal  councils.  Chief 
town,  St.  Pierre.  There  is  a  public  primaiy  lay  school  (founded  1899)  with 
45  pupils,  a  higher  class  school  for  girls  with  121  pupils,  and  an  *ouvroir/ 
or  workroom  for  training  girls,  with  85  pupils.  Primarv  instruction  is  free. 
There  are  3  communal  schools  for  boys,  and  3  for  girls  with  (in  all)  24 
teachers  and  895  pupils.  There  are,  besides,  infant  schools, '  salles  d'asilc, ' 
frequented  by  310  children. 

The  islands,  being  mostly  barren  rock,  are  unsnited  for  agriculture.  The 
chief  industry  is  cod- fishing  In  1901  there  were  203  local  smacks  engaged, 
their  total  tonnage  being  9,957  tons,  and  their  crews  numbering  3,618.  The 
imports  in  1901  amounted  to  the  value  of  9,829,775  francs,  4,439,002  francs 
representing  French,  and  5,390,773  francs  other  merchandise.  The  exports 
amounted  to  11,752,550  francs,  of  which  10,458,752  francs  represented  the 
products  of  the  colony  (cod,  dried  and  fresh,  cod-liver  oil,  &c.).  St.  Pierre 
IS  in  regular  steam  communication  with  Boston  and  Halifax  ;  since  1880 
it  has  been  connected  by  telegraph  cable  with  Europe  and  the  American 
continent.  Local  budget  for  1902,  755,690  francs;  expenditure  of  France 
(budget  1903),  254,447  francs.  In  1902  a  loan  of  500,000  francs  for  public 
works  was  authorised. 

Books  Concerning  French  America. 

Annoaire  de  la  Guadeloupe  et  Dependences.    Basse-Terre. 
Annuairc  de  la  Martinique.    Fort-de-France. 
Annuaire  des  lies  St.  Pierre  at  Hiqnelon.    St.  Pierre. 
BroMseau  (O.),  Les  Rf chesses  de  la  Ouyane  FranQaise.     Paris,  1001. 
Coudreau  (H.  A.),  Diz  ans  de  Ouyane.  Paris,  1892.— Chez nos  Indiens :  Qnatrc  ans  dans 
la  Guyane  frangaise.    Paiis.  1893. 

Dumoret  (M.),  An  Pays  du  Sucre  (la  Martinique).    Paris,  1902. 

Qaraud{h.),  Trois  ans  k la  Martinique.    Paris,  1892. 

Ouet  (M.  J.),  Origiues  de  la  Martinique  (1C26-1720).    Vaunes,  1898 

Heilprin  (A.),  Mont  Pel^e  and  the  Tragedy  of  Martinique.    New  York,  1902. 

He$$  (J.),  A  rile  du  diable.    Paris,  1898. 

Levasseur,  La  France,  vol.  II.    Paris,  1893. 

MivMinde  (P.),  Formats  et  Proscrits.   [In  Guiana.]    Paris,  1897. 

Mitmer(C.),  Souvenirs  de  la  Martinique.    Paris,  1890. 

Mouet  (H.),  La  Martinique.    Pariir,  lb92. 

Stoddard  (C.  A.),  Cruising  among  the  Caribhees.    London,  1896. 

Fi'ala,  Les  Trois  Quyanes.   Montpcllier,  1893. 


ATJSTKALASIA    AND    OCEAITIA. 

NEW  CALEBOHIA  AND  DEPENDENCIES. 

New  Caledonia  is  administered  by  a  Governor  who  in  the  exercise  of 
military  authority  has  a  military  colleague,  and  in  the  discharge  of  civil 
functions  acts  in  accord  with  a  privy  council  and  is  assisted  by  a  director  of 
the  interior,  by  the  head  of  the  judicial  service,  and  by  the  director  of  the 
penal  settlement.  The  colony  has  also  an  elective  Council-General.  The 
island  and  its  dependencies  are  divided  into  3  territories  Noum<^  the 
capital,  has  a  municipality  ;  other  centres  of  population  are  locally  admin  is- 
^red  hj  commissions.    The  colony  contains  a  penal  settlepient  ai^d  t^f 
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convicts  fonn  a  large  proportion  of  the  European  population.  Area,  7,650 
square  miles.  On  December  31, 1901,  the  population  consisted  of  12,258  free 
Europeans,  10, 056  undergoing  punishment,  and 29, 106  Eanacs ;  total,  51,415. 
In  1902  the  penal  population  consisted  ot  9,480  men  and  265  women  ;  total, 
9,747.  Of  the  men  3,700,  and  of  the  women  30,  were  free  and  self- 
supporting.  Noum^  had  6,968  inhabitants  of  whom  4,010  were  free. 
In  1900,  free  passages  were  granted  to  238  French  emigrants  to  New 
Caledonia;  in  1901,  to  19i.  Other  immigrants  are  Dalmatians, 
JaTanese,  Tonkinese,  Indians,  and  islanders  from  the  New  Hebrides ; 
but  the  last-named  become  fewer  year  by  year.  No  convicts  were  sent 
out  in  1901,  and  labour  from  this  source  is  on  the  decrease.  Primary 
instruction  is  provided  in  public  and  also  in  private  elementary  schools,  the 
latter  being  assisted  by  the  municipalities.  In  1902  provision  was  made  for 
tlio  extension  of  government  and  private  schools  in  rural  centres  and  in 
districts  where  there  is  no  agglomerated  population,  the  diffusion  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  French  language  being  kept  in  view.  There  is  a  college 
at  Noum^  for  higher  and  also  for  professional  and  technical  instruction. 
An  agricultural  school  has  been  established  at  Yahou^.  The  expenditure  of 
France  on  the  colonv  in  the  budget  of  1903  was  5,186,672  francs,  of  which 
2,832,350  was  for  the  penal  establishment.  The  local  budget  for  1902 
amounted  to  6,700,187  francs.  In  1902  the  military  force  conissted  of  796 
Europeans  (32  officers).  Of  the  total  area  more  than  half  is  mountainous 
or  not  cultivable ;  about  1,600  square  miles  is  pasture  land  ;  about  the  same 
area  is  cultivated  or  cultivable  ;  and  about  I>(iO  square  miles  contain  forest 
which  is  being  worked.  The  land  is  divided  into  3  domains :  that  of  the 
state  (in  which  gratuitous  concessions  may  be  made)  ;  that  of  the  penal 
establishment  (about  400  square  miles) ;  and  that  of  the  native  reserve. 
The  chief  agricultural  products  are  coffee,  maize,  tobacco,  sugar,  grapes, 
manioc,  pine-apples;  efforts  are  being  made  for  the  production  of  wheat, 
rubber,  and  silk.  There  are  about  130,000  cattle  and  sheep.  There 
ai-e  68  mining  concessions,  employing  altogether  3,493  workmen.  In  1901 
the  mineral  out-put  comprised  nickel  ore,  133,098  metric  tons  ;  cobalt  ore, 
2,873  tons  ;  chrome  ore,  16,587  tons.  The  working  of  the  copper  mines 
was  suspended  in  1901.  Coal  is  «found,  and  prospecting  operations  are  in 
progress.  In  1901  the  imports  amounted  to  13,681,925  francs,  of  which 
7,377,575  francs  came  from  France,  183,700  francs  from  French  colonies, 
and  6,120,625  francs  from  other  countries.  The  exports  amounted  to 
11,055.800  francs,  of  which  2,885,750  francs  went  to  France  ;  and  8,170,050 
to  other  countries.  The  largest  imports  were  farinaceous  foods  (1,645,725 
francs),  and  beverages  (2,280,150  francs) ;  the  largest  exports  were  minerals 
8,961,325  francs).  In  1901,  110  vessels  of  98,726  tons  entered  and  117  of 
118,108  tons  cleared  at  the  port  of  Noumea.  Noumea  is  connected  with 
Sydney  in  N.  S.  Wales  by  a  steamer  sailing  monthly,  and  by  other  vessels 
sailing  irregularly.  There  is  a  mail  service  by  steamer  along  the  coast. 
A  railway  from  Noum^  to  Bourail  (90  miles)  is  under  construction ;  it  is 
completed  to  Dumbea  (12  miles).  Harbour  improvements  are  in  progress  ; 
a  wharf,  a  pier,  a  slip,  and  a  dry  dock  are  being  constructed,  and  dredging 
operations  are  about  to  begin.  There  are  580  miles  of  telegraph  line  and 
115  of  telephone  line. 

Dependencies  of  New  Caledonia  are  : 

1.  The  Isle  of  Pines,  30  miles  to  the  south-east,  with  an  area  of  58  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  about  600.  The  island  is  assigned  as  a  place  of 
detention  for  habitual  criminals. 

^.  The  Wallis  Archipelago,  north-east  qf  Fiji,  with  a^i  area  of  40  s<|uar9 
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miles  and  about  4,500  inhabitants.  The  islands  were  placed  under  the 
French  protectorate  in  1887.  There  is  a  French  Resident,  and  the  archipelago 
is  in  re^lar  communication  with  Noum^. 

3.  The  Loyalty  Islands,  60  miles  east  of  New  Caledonia,  consisting  of  3 
large  and  many  small  islands  with  a  total  area  of  about  800  square  miles  and 
14,800  inhabitants.  The  chief  culture  in  the  islands  is  that  of  bananas ; 
the  chief  export,  sandal-wood. 

4.  The  Huon  Islands,  170  miles  north-west  of  New  Caledonia,  almost 
barren. 

5.  Futuna  and  Alafi,  south  of  the  Wallis  Islands,  with  about  1,500 
inhabitants  were  annexed  by  France  in  1888. 

The  New  Hebrides,  in  accordance  with  the  Anglo-French  conyention  of 
October  29,  1887,  are,  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property,  under  the 
authority  of  a  mixed  commission  of  French  and  English  naval  officers  rn 
Pacific  stations.  An  Order  in  Council  of  March  15,  1898,  provides  for  the 
administration  of  justice,  civil  and  criminal,  as  regards  British  subjects, 
and  a  decree  of  February  28,  1901,  makfes  similar  provision  for  French 
citizens.  Two  French  trading  and  mining  companies  are  at  work  in  the  islands. 

British  Consul  at  Noumia, — John  G.  Haggard. 

FBEHCH  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  OCSAVIA. 

These,  scattered  over  a  wide  area  in  the  Eastern  Pacific,  are  administered 
by  a  governor  with  a  privy  council,  and  an  elective  Coimcil-General  of 
11  members.  They  consist  of  the  Society  Islands,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  Tahiti  and  Moorea ;  the  Tuamotu  Islands ;  the  Leeward  (lies 
sous  le  Vent)  Islands,  comprising  Raiatea,  Tahaa,  Huahine,  and  Bora  Bora ; 
the  Tubuai  and  Raivavae  groups ;  the  island  of  Rapa ;  the  Gambier 
Islands  ;  Rurutu  and  Rimatara  Islands  ;  the  Marquezas  Islands.  Their 
total  area  is  about  1,520  square  miles  and  their  popiuation  about  29,000. 

The  most  important  of  these  establishments  is  Tahiti  with  an  area  of  600 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  10,300  in  1897.  The  natives  are  Poly- 
nesians. The  chief  town  is  Papeete  with  4,282  inhabitants  of  "whom  2,490 
are  French.  A  higher  primary  school,  with  a  normal  school,  has  been  estab- 
lished at  Papeete,  and  there  are  6  primary  schools,  each  with  about  100 
pupils,  in  various  islands,  besides  4  Catholic  and  2  Protestant  mission 
schools.  The  exjienditure  of  France  for  Tahiti  (budget  of  1903)  amounts  to 
711,091  francs.  The  local  budget  for  1902  balanced  at  1,296,425  francs.  In 
1903  the  military  force  consisted  of  150  Europeans  (5  officers).  The 
island  is  mountainous  with  a  fertile  coast-land  bearing  coco-nut,  banana,  and 
orange  trees,  sugar-cane  and  vanilla.  Cotton,  coffee,  and  tobacco  are  now 
little  cultivated.  The  chief  industries  are  the  preparation  of  copra,  sugar, 
and  rum.  In  1901  the  imports  amoimted  to  4,556,052  francs  ;  tne  exports 
to  3,767,745  francs.  The  chief  imports  were  food-stuffs  and  cottons  ;  the 
chief  exports,  copra  (950,900  francs),  mother-o*.pearl  (855,200  francs), 
vanilla  (1,097,830  francs).  Of  the  imports  the  value  of  1,945,236  ftrancs  came 
from  the  United  States  ;  688,221  francs  (including  Government  stores)  from 
Prance  and  French  colonies ;  443,322  francs  from  Great  Britain  ;  812,845  franca 
from  New  Zealand.  Of  the  exports  the  value  of  1,531,543  francs  went  to 
the  United  States  ;  233,052  francs  to  New  Zealand ;  788,948  francs  to 
Great  Biitain  ;  814,699  francs  to  France  and  French  colonies.  In  1901  the 
total  shipping  entered  at  Papeete  consisted  of  858  vessels  of  63,858  tons 
and  cleared  351  of  63, 594  tons  ;  the  greater  part  of  the  tonnage  represents 
41  visits  of  steamers  connecting  the  islands  with  San  Francisco  and  wiUi 
New  Zealand.  The  San  Francisco  steamers  (with  a  French  subvention)  sail 
at  intervals  of  about  5  weeks  ;  the  New  Zealand  compuoy  has  a  monthly 
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service  between  Papeete,  the  Tuamotu  Islands,  the  Marqnezas,  and  the 
Leeward  Islands.  Moorea  has  an  area  of  50  square  miles  and  a  popula- 
tion of  1,596.  Raiatea  and  Tahaa  have  about  2,800  inhabitants ;  Huaoine, 
1,300;  Bora  Bora,  800.  The  Tubuai  and  Raivayae  Islands  are  all 
small ;  their  total  area  is  about  100  square  miles,  and  population  about 
1,700.  The  island  of  Bapa  contains  about  15  square  miles  with  192  inhabi- 
tants. The  Tuamotu  Islands  have  a  population  of  about  5,000.  The 
G^ambier  Islands  with  an  area  of  about  6  square  miles  have  580  inhabitants. 
The  Gambler,  Tubuai,  Baivavae,  Bapa,  Burutu,  and  Bimatara  Islands  are 
administered  together  as  one  ^up.  The  Marquesas  Islands  have  an  area  of 
480  square  miles  with  4,280  inhabitants.  Their  chief  products  are  oranges, 
copra,  and  mother-o' -pearl. 

For  all  the  French  establishments  the  local  budgets  for  1902  amounted  to 
1^652,435  francs. 

BrUish  Consul  at  TahUi,--RoheTt  T.  Simons. 

Books  of  Beference  on  Vew  Caledonia  and  French  Oceania. 

British  Colonial  Reports.    Annual.    Xx>ndon. 

Bernard  (Angnstin),  L'Archipel  de  la  Nouvelle  CalMonie.    Paris,  1895. 
OaUet,  La  NonTslle  Caledonie.    Nonmea,  1884. 
OrigUh  (Q.),  in  an  Unknown  Prison  Land.    London,  1901. 
HaU  (D.  B.)  and  Otbome  (Lord  A.),  Sonth  S«a  Surf.    London,  1900. 
Bmmriffot  (O.X  Lea  Etablissements  ftrangais  en  Oc^anie.    Paris,  1891. 
Sort  (D.),  Tahiti,  the  Garden  of  the  PaciHc    London,  1895. 
Jtanneneif  (A.X  La  Nouvelle  Caledonia  agricole.    16.    Paris,  1894. 
U  Chmrlier.    Tahiti.    Paris,  1887. 

LeffrandQi.  A.),  Au  Pays  des  Conaqnes.  La  Nouvelle  CalMonie  en  1890.  8.  Pari  8,1898  . 
Lemfrtt  La  Colonisation  en  Nouvelle  Caledonie.    Noumea,  1803. 
Mmrin  (A.),  Anloin  :  Souvenirs  des  lies  Marquises.    Paris,  1891. 
MiwuuuU  (PX  Criminopolis.    Paris. 
M&nekmty  (   ),  La  NonveUe  Cyth^re.    Paris,  1888. 

SaUrU  (P.  A.  deX  Harins  et  Missionaires :  Conqudte  de  la  Nouvelle  Caledonia,  1843-1858 
8.     Paris,  1892. 

VuiUod  (J.X  La  Nouvelle  CalMonie  et  ses  produita  en  1890.    8.    Saint-Gloude,  1891. 

Books  of  Beference  conceminF  the  French  Colonies  generally. 

Annuaire  de  la  Marine  et  des  Colonies.    Paris. 

Annuaire  du  Miniate  des  Colonies.    Paris. 

Budget  vot6  des  depenses  dn  Miniature  des  Colonies.    AnnuaL    Paris. 

Compte  deflnitif  dos  depenses  du  Minist^re  de»  Colonies.    Annual.    Paris. 

Bzposition  nniverselle  de  1900.    lies  Colonies  FranQaises.   [Descriptions  of  the  several 
Colonies  from  various  points  of  view  by  various  authors.]    5  vols.    Paris,  1900. 

Feullle  de  Renseignements  derOfflce  Colonial.  (Published  atleast  once  a  month)  Paris. 

Foreign  Offloe  Reports,  Miscellaneous  Series.    No.  520.    London.  190v. 

Lea  Colonies  frangaisea.     VoL  I.    Paris,  1902. 

L'Ann^  Coloniale.    Annual.    Paris. 

Bevue  coloniale.    (Weekly).    Paris. 

Resume  des  Statisquos  Colonials,  1892<-1895.    Paris,  1898. 

Statistiques  ooloniales.    Annual.    Paris. 

Tableaux  de  population,  de  culture,  ^.,  sur  les  Colonies  fran^^aises.    Paris,  1890. 

Le  R^rae  des  Protectorate.    2  vols.    Par!s,  1898-99. 

J>e»ohamp$  (L.X  Histoire  de  la  (^estion  coloniale  en  France.    8.    Paria,  1891.  Histolre 
sommaire  de  la  Colonisation  ftttuQaise.    12.    Paris,  1894. 

Dubois,  O'tographie  de  la  France  et  de  ses  Colonies.    8.    Paris,  1892. 

Qaffarel  CPX  Les  Colonies  fttin^ises.    4th  edition.    Paris,  1888. 

Oatqnet  (A.),  Olographic  de  la  France  et  de  ses  Colonies  et  Protectorats.  8.  Paris,  1892. 

Oirottli  (A.),  Principes  de  Colonisation  et  de  Legiulation  coloniale.    8.    Paris,  1896. 

Joamne  (P.l  Dictionnaire  g^ographique  et  administratif  de  la  France  et  de  ses  Colonies. 
FaifB,  1895.    (In  progress.] 

Laiannet  La  France  et  ses  Colonies.    Paris. 

Ltmair§  (K.),  Les  Chemins  de  Fer  aux  Colonies  fVangaises.    Poitiers,  1900. 

MadrolU,  La  France  et  ses  Colonies.    Paris. 

Movret  (O.)and  Brunei  (L.)  (Editors),  L'Annte  Coloniale.    Paris,  1900. 

P$Ut  (1.),  Organisation  des  Colonies  frangaises  et  des  Pays  de  Protectorats.  8     PariP« 
18M.  4m!. 

Bonnier  (J.  C.  P.),  Precis  de  Legislation  et  d'Economie  coloniale.    12.    Paris,  1695. 
Zay(E.),  iOstoire  monitaire  des  Colonies  flranQaises.    8.    Paris,  1892.    ^  j 
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GERMAN  EMPIRE. 

(Deutsohes  Reich.) 

Beigning  Emperor  and  King. 

Wilhelm  II.,  (Jennan  Emperor,  and  King  of  Prussia,  bom 
January  27,  1859,  became  German  Emperor  June  15,  1888  (see 
Pniasia), 

Heir  Apparent, 

Prince  Friedrich  Wilhelm^  bom  May  6,  1882,  eldest  son  of 
the  Emperor-King  (see  Prussia), 

The  present  German  Empire  is  essentially  different  from  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  which  came  to  an  end  in  1806.  But 
though  Austria,  the  most  important  factor  in  the  earlier 
empire,  is  not  a  member  of  the  present,  a  brief  historical 
summary,  including  both,  is  for  convenience  inserted  here. 
The  imperial  throne,  after  the  extinction  of  the  Carlovingian 
line,  was  filled  by  election,  though  with  a  tendency  towards  the 
hereditary  principle  of  succession.  At  first  the  Emperor  was 
chosen  by  the  vote  of  all  the  Princes  and  Peers  of  the  Reich ; 
but  the  mode  came  to  be  changed  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  a  limited  number  of  Princes,  fixed  at  seven  for  a  time,  and 
afterwards  enlarged  to  eight  (nine  from  1692  to  1777),  assumed 
the  privilege  of  disposing  of  the  crown,  and,  their  right  being 
acknowledged,  were  called  Electors.  With  the  overthrow  of  the 
old  Empire  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  in  1806,  the  Electoral 
dignity  virtually  ceased,  although  the  title  of  Elector  was  re- 
tained sixty  years  longer  by  the  sovereigns  of  Hesse-Cassel,  the 
last  of  them  dethroned  in  1866  by  Prussia.  The  election  of 
Wilhelm  I.,  King  of  Prussia,  as  the  German  Emperor  (1871)  was 
by  vote  of  the  Reichstag  of  the  North  German  Confederation, 
on  the  initiative  of  all  the  reigning  Princes  of  Germany.  The 
imperial  dignity  is  hereditary  in  the  House  of  HohenzoUem,  and 
follows  the  law  of  primogeniture. 

Since  Charlemagne  was  crowned  *  Kaiser '  at  Rome,  on 
Christmas  Day  in  the  year  800,  there  have  been  the  foUowing 
Emperors : — 


Rou$e  of  Charlemagne, 
Karl  I. ,  *  Der  Groese '      .      800-814 
Lad  wig  I.,  '  Der  Fromme '     814-840 
Ludwig  II.,  *Der  Deptsdie'  848-876 


Karl  II. ,  '  Der  Kahle '     .  87«-«77 

Karl,  'DerDicke'  .        .  881-887 

Arnulf    ....  887-8M 

Ludwig  III,,  '  Pas  Kind '  900-911 
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House  of  Franeonia, 
Konradl.        .        .        .      911-918 


House  of  Saxony. 
Heimich  I.,  *Der  Vogel- 


steUer' 
Otto  I.,  'DerGroese' 
Otto  II. 
Otto  III. 
Heinrich  II.    . 


919-986 

986-978 

973-P83 

983-1002 

1002-1024 


House  of  Franeonia, 

Konradll.,  *DerSalier'.  1024-1039 
Heinrich  III.  .  .  .  1039-1066 
Heinrich  IV.  .  .  .  1056-11C6 
Heinrich  V.     .        .        .  1106-1125 

House  of  Saxony. 

Lothar  II.,  *  Der  Sachse '    1 125-1137 

House  of  Hohenstaufen. 

Konrad  III.     .  .  1188-1152 

Friedrichl.,  'Barbarossa'  1152-1190 
Heinrich  VI.  .  .  .  1190-1197 
PhiUpp  ....  1198-1208 
Otto  IV.,   *von  Wittels- 

bach'  ....  1208-1212 
Friedrichll.  .  .  .  1212-1250 
Konrad  IV.      .        .        .  1250-1254 

First  Interregnum. 

Wilhelm  of  Holland  .  1254-1256 
Richard  of  Cornwall        .  1256-1272 

House  of  Hahshurg. 

Rudolf  I.         .        .        .  1273-1291 


House  of  Nassau, 


Adolf 


1292-1298 


Houses  qf  Luxemburg  and  Bavaria. 
Heinrich  VII.  .        .  1308-1313 

LudwiglV.,  'DerBaier*.  1313-1347 
KarilV.  .        .        .  1348-1878 

Second  Interregnum. 
Wenceslaus  of  Bohemia  .  1378-1400 
Ruprecht  *  Von  der  Pfalz'  1400-1410 
Sigmund  of  Brandenburg.  1410-1437 

House  of  Hahshurg. 
Albrechtll.     .        .        .  1438-1439 
Friedrichlll.  .         .  1440-1493 

Maximilian  I.  .        .  1493-1519 

KariV 1519-1556 

Ferdinand  I.  .  .  .  1556-1564 
Maximilian  II.  .  .  1564-1576 
Rudolf  II.  .  .  .  1576-1612 
Matthias  .         .         .  1612-1619 

Ferdinand  II.  .        .  1619-1637 

Ferdinand  III.  .  .  1637-1657 
Leopold  I.  .  .  .  1657-1705 
Joseph  I.  .  .  .  1705-1711 
Karl  VI.  .        .        .  1711-1740 

House  of  Bavaria. 
Kari  VII.        .        .        .  1742-1745 

House  of  Hahshttrg^ Lorraine, 

Franz  1 1745-1765 

Joseph  II.  .  .  .  1765-1790 
Leopold  II.  .  .  .  1790-1792 
Franz  II.  .         .         .  1792-1806 

7*hird  Interregnum. 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine  1 806-1 815 
German*  Bund'       .         .   1815-1866 
North  German  Confedera- 
tion    ...        .  1866-1871 

House  of  Hohenzollcm. 

Wilhelm  L,  *  Der  Grosse'  1871-1888 

Friedrich         .      1888  (March-June) 

Wilhelm  n.     .        .  1888  (June) 


House  of  Hahshurg. 
Albrechtl.      .        .        .  1298-1308 

Constitution  and  Ctovemment. 
The  Constitution  of  the  Empire  bears  date  April  16,  1871. 
By  its  terms,  all  the  States  of  Germany  *  form  an  eternal  union 
for  the  protection  of  the  realm  and  the  care  of  the  welfare  of 
the  German  people.'  The  supreme  direction  of  the  military  and 
political  affairs  of  the  Empire  is  vested  in  the  King  of  Prussia, 
who,  in  this  capacity,  bears  the  title  of  Deutscher  Kaiser. 
According  to  Art.  11  of  the  Constitution,  'the  Emperor  repre- 
sents  the    Empire   internationally/   and  can    declare    war    if 
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defensive,  and  make  peace,  as  well  as  enter  into  treaties  with 
other  nations,  and  appoint  and  receive  ambassadors.  But  when 
treaties  relate  to  matters  regulated  by  imperial  legislation,  and 
when  war  is  not  merely  defensive,  the  Kaiser  must  have  the 
consent  of  the  Bundesrath,  or  Federal  Council,  in  which  body, 
together  with  the  Keichstag,  or  Diet  of  the  Realm,  are  vested 
the  legislative  functions  of  the  Empire.  The  Emperor  has  no 
veto  on  laws  passed  by  these  bodies.  The  Bundesrath  represents 
the  individual  States  of  Germany,  and  the  Keichstag  the  German 
nation.  The  58  members  of  the  Bundesrath  are  appointed  by 
the  Governments  of  the  individual  States  for  each  session,  while 
the  members  of  the  Keichstag,  397  in  number  (about  one  for 
every  131,604  inhabitants),  are  elected  by  universal  suffrage  and 
ballot,  for  the  term  of  five  years.  By  the  law  of  March  19, 
1888,  which  came  into  force  in  1890,  the  duration  of  the  legis- 
lative period  is  five  years.  The  various  States  of  Germany  are 
represented  as  follows  in  the  Bundesrath  and  the  Keichstag : — 


states  of  the  Empire 


Nomberof 
Members  in 
Bundesimth 


Kingdom  of  Prussia .... 
„  Bavaria 
„        „  Saxony  .... 
„        ,,  Wurttemberg 
Grand-Duchy  of  Baden     . 
„  Hesse      . 
,,  ,,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin 

„  ,,  Saxe-Weimar  . 

,,  ,,  Mecklenburg-Strelitz 

„  „  Oldenburg       . 

Duchy  of  Brunswick 
„     „  Saxe-Meiningen 
„     ,,  Saxe-AltenbuTg 
„     „  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha   . 
ff     ,y  Anhalt      .... 
Principality  of  Schwarzburg-Sondershansen 
,,  ,,  Schwarzburg-Rndolstadt 

,,  ,,  Waldeck    . 

„  ,,  Reuss  Aclterer  Linie 

„  ,,  Reuss  Jnngerer  Linie 

,,  „  Schaumburg-Lippe 

„  „  Lippe 

Free  town  of  Lubeck 
„       „     „  Bremen 
„       „     „  Hamburg     . 
Reichsland  of  Alsace-Lorraine 

Total        .... 


17 
'  6 
4 
4 
8 
8 


58 


Number  of 
Deputies  in 
Reichstag 


236 
48 
23 
17 
14 
9 
6 
3 
1 
3 
3 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
15 
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Alsace-Lorraine  is  represented  in  the  Bundesrath  by  four  commissioners 
{Kammisgdre)  withont  votes,  who  are  nominated  by  the  Statthalter. 

The  total  number  of  electors  to  the  Reichstag  inscribed  on  the  lists  was 
11,441,100,  or  21*9  per  cent,  of  the  i>opulation  at  the  general  election  of  1898, 
while  the  number  of  actual  voters  was  7,786,700.  Of  the  votes  given, 
7,752,700  were  valid,  and  34,000  were  invalid,  so  that  of  the  total  number  of 
electors,  only  67  '8  per  cent,  recorded  valid  votes.  In  252  districts  Protestantism 
is  predominant,  and  in  the  remainder  Roman  Catholicism  claims  the  majority. 
Of  electoral  districts  with  60,000  of  a  population  and  under,  there  were  4  in 
1898 ;  between  60,000  and  80,000,  27  ;  between  80,000  and  100,000,  72  ; 
between  100,000  and  120,000, 116  ;  between  120,000  and  140,000,  91  ;  between 
140,000  and  160,000,  41  ;  and  above  160,000,  46.  Of  electoral  districts 
with  12,000  voters  or  less,  there  were  8  in  1893;  12,000-16,000,  21; 
16,000-20,000,  51  ;  20,000-24,000,  114  ;  24,000-28,000,  93 ;  28,000-32,000, 
49  ;  above  32,000  voters  66. 

Both  the  Bundesrath  and  the  Reichstag  meet  in  annual  session,  convoked 
by  the  En^peror.  The  Emperor  has  the  right  to  prorogue  and  dissolve, 
after  a  vote  by  the  Bundesrath,  the  Reichstog.  Without  consent  of  the 
Reichstag  the  prorogation  may  not  exceed  thirty  days  ;  while  in  case  of  disso- 
lution new  elections  must  take  place  within  sixty  days,  and  a  new  session 
must  open  within  ninety  days.  All  laws  for  the  Empire  must  receive  the 
votes  of  an  absolute  majority  of  the  Bundesrath  and  the  Reichstag.  The 
Bundesrath  is  presided  over  by  the  Reichskanzler,  or  Chancellor  of  the  Empire, 
and  the  President  of  the  Reichstag  is  elected  by  the  deputies. 

The  laws  of  the  Empire,  passed  by  the  Bundesrath  and  the  Reichstag,  to 
take  effect  must  be  promulgated  by  the  Emperor,  and  the  promulgation,  like 
all  other  official  acts  of  the  Emperor,  requires  the  counter-signature  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Empire.  All  the  members  of  the  Bundesrath  have  the 
right  to  be  present  at  the  deliberations  of  the  Reichstag. 

The  following  are  the  imperial  authorities  or  Secretaries  of  State  :  they  do 
not  form  a  Ministry  or  Cabinet,  but  act  independently  of  each  other,  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Chancellor. 

Chancellor  qf  the  JEmpire, — Graf  von  Billow. 
Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs, — Baron  von  RickUwfen. 

3.  Imperial  Home  Office  and  *  Hepresentative  of  the  Chancellor.* — Dr. 
von  Posadowsky-  Wehner. 

4.  Imperial  AdmiraUy. — Herr  von  Tirpitz,  Admiral  Commanding -in- 
Chirf. — von  Kwnr. 

5.  ImperieU  Ministry  of  Justice.— 'Eerr  Nieberding.  • 

6.  Imperial  Treasury. — Dr.  Freiherr  von  Thielmann, 

And,  in  addition,  the  following  presidents  of  imperial  bureaus : — 

7.  Imperial  Post-Office.— Merr  Kraelke. 

8.  Imperial  Railways. — Dr.  Schulz. 

9.  Imperial  Exchequer. — Herr  Magdeburg, 

10.  Imperial  Invalid  Fund. — Dr.  Rdsing, 

11.  Imperial  Bank. — President,  Dr.  Koch, 

12.  Imperial  Debt  Commission, — President,  von  Hoffmann. 

Acting  under  the  direction  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  the  Bundes- 
rath represents  also  a  supreme  administrative  and  consultative  board,  and  as 
such  has  twelve  standing  committees — namely,  for  army  and  fortifications;  for 
naval  matters ;  tariff,  excise,  and  taxes  ;  trade  and  commerce  ;  railways,  posts, 
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and  telegraphs ;  civil  and  criminal  law ;  financial  accounts ;  foreign  Affairs  ; 
for  Alsace-Lorraine  ;  for  the  Constitution ;  for  the  Standing  oitters ;  and  for 
railway  tariffs.  Sach  committee  consists  of  representatives  of  at  least  four 
States  of  the  Empire ;  but  the  foreign  affairs  committee  includes  only  the 
representatives  of  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Wurttemberg,  and  two  other  represen- 
tatives to  be  elected  every  year. 


Area  and  Population. 

I.  Froobbsb  and  Fbbsbnt  Condition. 

The  following  table  gives  the  area  and  population  of  the 
twenty-five  States  of  Germany  in  the  order  of  Uieir  magnitude, 
and  of  the  Beichsland  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  as  returned  at  the 
census  of  Dec.  1,  1900 : — 


Area 

Population  Dec  1 

,1900 

R»p. 

states  of  the  Empire 

Knglish 
sq.  miles 

persq. 
mile  1900 

Male. 

Female. 

Total 

Prussia 

184,608 

16,971,425 

17,501,084 

84,472,609 

2661 

Bavaria 

29,282 

8,028,100 

8.147.957 

6,176,057 

2107 

Wtirttemberg       . 

7.528 

1,052,769 

1,116,711 

2,169,480 

288-2 

Baden  . 

5,821 

926,277 

941,667 

1,867,944 

820-9 

Saxony 

5,787 

2,048,148 

2,159,068 

4,202,216 

748-4 

Mecklenburg-Schw. 

5,136 

300.320 

807,450 

607.770 

118-8 

Hesse  . 

2,965 

558,240 

561.653 

1,119,893 

8777 

Oldenburg   . 
Brunswick  . 

2,479 

198,308 

200,872 

399,180 

1610 

1,424 

230,288 

234,045 

464,333 

826-0 

Saxe-Weimar 

1,388 

177,065 

185,808 

862,878 

260-8 

Mecklenburg-Str.. 

1,131 

50,852 

61,760 

102,602 

907 

Saxe-Meiningen   . 

953 

128,049 

127,682 

260,781 

268-0 

Anhalt 

906 

155,185 

160.900 

816,085 

848-8 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 

765 

110,928 

118,627 

229,660 

804-0 

Saxe-Altenburg    . . 

611 

95,796 

99,118 

194,914 

8801 

wS^eck  ;    ; 

469 

67,116 

71.886 

188,952 

296-8 

433 

27,935 

29,988 

67,918 

188-9 

Schwarzburg-Rud. 

863 

45.259 

47,800 

98,059 

256 -S 

Schwarzburg-Sond. 

383 

89.508 

41,890 

80,898 

242-3 

Reuss  Junr.  Branch 

319 

66,668 

72,542 

139,210 

4867 

Schaumburg-Lippe. 

131 

21.449 

21,683 

48,182 

829-8 

Reuss  Elder  Branch 

122 

32,521 

36,875 

68,896 

6597 

Hamburg     . 

168 

875,811 

892,588 

768,849 

4,862-9 

Lubeck 

115 

47,784 

48,991 

96,775 

841-6 

Bremen 

99 

111,014 

118,868 

224,882 

2,269-6 

Alsace-Lorraine    . 
Total       . 

5,600 

880,437 

839,083 

1,719.470 

3067 

208,830 

27.737,247 

28,629,931 

56.367.178 

269-9 
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The  population  of  the  lands  now  included  in  the  Carman 
£mpire  (without  Heligoland)  was  24,831,396  in  1816,  and 
31,589,547  in  1837,  showing  an  average  annual  increase  of 
nearly  1*3  per  cent.  The  following  table  shows  the  actual 
increase  in  population  at  various  periods,  with  the  annual  rate  of 
increase  per  cent.  The  small  increase  in  1867-71  is  explained  by 
the  intervention  of  the  war  with  France. 


TeM 

IncreMe 

AnnoAl  Bate 
per  cent. 

Tear 

InorMM 

Annual  Bate 
per  cent. 

1867 
1871 
1875 
1880 

8,220,088 

970,171 

1,668,568 

2,506,701 

0-97 
0-61 
1 
114 

1885 
1890 
1895 
1900 

1,621,648 
2,670,680 
2,851,481 
4,087,277 

0-7 
1-07 
112 
1-50 

The  increase  of  population  during  1895-1900  was  greatest 
in  Liibeck,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  Saxony,  Prussia  and  Baden; 
and   least   in   Mecklenburg-Strelitz  and  Waldeck. 

The  number  of  inhabit^  houses  in  1900  was  6,232,114,  and 
of  households  12,260,012  (in  1895,  11,256,150).  Of  the  total 
population  in  1895,  49*9  per  cent.,  in  1890  47*0  per  cent,  lived 
in  towns  of  2,000  inhabitants  and  above.  Of  every  100  inhabi- 
tants there  lived  in — 


- 

NcofTowns 

1886 

No.ofTowns 

1890 

NcofTowns 

1806 

Laige  towns  ^    . 
Me<[ium  „ 

21 

9-5 

26 

121 

28 

18-9 

116 

8-9 

185 

9-8 

150 

10-7 

SmaU      „ 

688 

12-9 

788 

181 

796 

13-5 

Country  „ 

1,951 

12-4 

1,997 

12  0 

2,068 

11-8 

Other  places     . 

— 

56-8 

— 

58  0 

— ~ 

50-1 

1  For  the  official  signifloation  of  these  names  see  p.  6S0. 


,     With  respect  to  conjugal  condition,  the  following  was  the  distribntion  in 
1890 :— 


- 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Fnmamed        .... 

^l.irned 

Widowed 

Divorced  and  separated 

16,058,108 

8,372,486 

774,967 

25,271 

14,591,560 

8,398,607 

2,157,870 

49,601 

29,649,668 

16,771,093 

2,932,887 

74,872 

According  to  the  occupation-census  of  June  14,  1895,  the  population  of 
Germany  was  divided  as  in  the  table  below.  Of  the  total,  22,918,683  Were 
actually  engaged  in  the  various  occupations. 
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Place 

Cattle 

rewring, 

Ac 

Forest- 
ry. 
Hunt- 

^•. 
ing 

Works, 

and  other 

Indus. 

tries. 

Com- 
merce 
and 
Trade. 

Do. 

mestie 

and 

other 

Service 

Pro- 
fessions 

Without 
Profes- 
sionor 
Occupa- 
tion 

Total 

Prussia.    .    .    . 

11,113,794 

261,302 

12,196,352 

3,585,430 

658,896 

1,671,827 

2,002.714 

31  490.816 

Bavaria     .    .    . 

2,«01,712 

45,953 

1,793,541 

564,586 

45,829 

294.748 

433,308 

6,779,176 

Saxony.    .    .    . 

640,830 

24,469 

2,178,273 

525,637 

45,655 

202,066 

236,333 

3,758,962 

WUrttemberg    . 

919,082 

14,494 

723,828 

164,815 

12,153 

110,781 

125.659 

2,070,662 

Baden  .... 

715,864 

13,323 

598,153 

171,112 

13,682 

94,819 

112,785 

1,719.288 

Hesse   .... 

366,619 

5,300 

394,294 

123,412 

16,896 

66,972 

69,154 

1,082.147 

Meckl-Schwerin 

283,269 

12,330 

156,107 

58,536 

16,244 

83,952 

46,021 

606,4^9 

Saxe- Weimar .    . 

124,894 

3,846 

181,971 

82,293 

8,807 

19,478 

22,871 

839,166 

MeckL-Strelitx  . 

47,794 

1,833 

28.352 

10,170 

2,787 

6,828 

6,668 

108.877 

Oldenburg     .    . 
Brunswick     .    . 

168,820 

2,066 

118,738 

39,852 

3,921 

16,129 

19,488 

869.014 

118,336 

7,075 

197,695 

52,641 

4,675 

24,897 

80,412 

436,781 

Saxe-Meiningen. 

68.269 

4,961 

115,570 

20,108 

2,752 

11,676 

9,612 

SJ!I! 

S.-Goburg-Gotha 

47,463 

1.484 

91,518 

18,148 

2,708 

7,821 

9,659 

178.606 

62,243 

8,843 

103,412 

21,919 

2,646 

10,970 

12,651 

217.684 

Anhalt.    .    .    . 

73,696 

2,633 

138,043 

37,826 

8,898 

18,967 

22,766 

292,329 

Sch.-Rudol8tadt 

25,465 

1,828 

33,364 

7,059 

1,174 

4,422 

4,288 

77.600 

Sohw.-Sondersh. 

27,580 

1,858 

44,638 

7,262 

960 

4,344 

8,833 

80,475 

Waldeck    .    .    . 

30,504 

666 

17,741 

4,876 

451 

8,615 

8,235 

'     61,068 

Reuss-Greiz  .    . 

9,574 

643 

45,121 

6,464 

466 

2,186 

2.248 

66,647 

Reuss-Sohleis    . 

28,922 

1,950 

76,339 

14,103 

1.295 

6,784 

6.885 

129,228 

Schaumb-Lippe 

11,901 

1,128 

19,037 

3,462 

575 

2,643 

2.630 

41,266 

Lippe   .... 

45,210 

643 

57,761 

8,684 

887 

4,941 

6,668 

128,644 

LUbeck     .    .    . 

8,663 

730 

82,808 

23.503 

8,894 

5,924 

7,798 

82,816 

Bremen     .    .    . 

11,833 

296 

89,544 

58,267 

2,486 

14,974 

14,496 

191,806 

Hamburg  .    .    . 

22,592 

1,650 

265,441 

250,844 

21,807 

50,008 

61,617 

66S,d60 

Alsace-Lorraine. 

59^,234 

16,840 

605,600 

156,458 

17,868 

160,899 

76,185 

1,628,070 

Total  Empire  . 

18,068,668 

482,644 

20,258.241 

5,966,846 

886,807 

2,886,014 

8,827,069 

61,n0,284 

The  bulk  of  the  Qerman  population  is  (on  the  basis  of  langnage)  Teutonic ; 
but  in  Prussia,  chiefly  in  the  eastern  provinces,  there  were  in  December,  1890, 
2,922,475  Slavs  (Poles,  Masurians,  and  Cassubians),  117,687  Lithuanians, 
5,254  Wends,  74,069  Moravians  and  Czechs;  while  throughout  Prussia 
were  138,134  Danes,  40,124  Dutch,  10,972  Walloons,  and  84,725  English, 
French,  Swedish,  &c.  The  total  non-Germanic  population  was  8,408,890,  or 
nearly  7  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population. 

On  December  1,  1900,  Germany  contained  778,698  persons  bom  elsewhere, 
the  birthplaces  of  whom  were  as  follows : — 


Belgium  .  .  .  12,122 
Denmark  .  .  .  26,547 
France        .        .        .      20,482 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland  16,173 

Total  Europe      . 

Italy  ....       69,760 

United  Stotes     . 

Luxemburg         .        ,       13,263 
Netherlands        .        .       88,058 

Other  Stotes 

Austria-Hungary        .     890,914 

Total  extra-European  . 

Russia  and  Finland     .       46,971 

Sweden       .        .         .         9,681 

Totol  foreign  residents 

Norway      .        .         .        2,726 

Switzerland.        .  55,456 

Other  European  countrias  5,087 


757,185 

17,848 

3,665 

21,518 

778,698 


In  1895  the  number  of  foreign  residents  was  433,254. 
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II.  Movement  op  the  Population. 

The  following  table  shows  the  movement  of  the  population    of    the 
Empire  dming  five  years  : — 


|T«r 

Marriages 

ToUl 
Births 

StiUbom 

Illegitimate 

Total 
Deaths 

1,163,964 
1,206,492 
1,183,020 
1,250,179 
1,300,900 

Surplus  of 
Births 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1  1899 

.  1900 

1 

432,107 
447,770 
458,877 
471,519 
476,491 

1,979,747 
1,991,126 
2,029,891 
2,045,286 
2,060,657 

64,998 
64,436 
65,160 
64,982 
64,518 

185,359 
184,034 
185,220 
183,504 
179,644 

815,783 
784,634 
846,871 
795,107 
759,757 

The  still-births  in  1900  were  3*1  per  cent.,  and  the  illegitimate  births,  8*7 
per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  births. 

Of  the  children  bom  in  1900,  1,061,052  were  boys,  and  999,602  girls. 

The  following  table  shows  the  annual  number  of  German  emigrants  for 
five  years : — 


Tear 

Total- 

Destination 

II 

United 
States 

BrazU 

Other 
American 
Countries 

Africa 

Asia 

Australia 

1897 

24,681 

^ 

20,346 

986 

1,765 

1,115 

145 

324 

1898 

22,221 



17,272 

785 

1,302 

1,092 

223 

1631 

1899 

24,828 

1,6263 

19,200 

877 

1,099 

548 

178 

1411 

1900 

22,809 

1,8883 

19,708 

864 

474 

183 

1 

196 

1901 

22,073 

1,199* 

19,912 

402 

S82 

65 

6 

217 

1  In  1898  from  French  ports  there  sailed  1,884,  in  1899  654  Oermsn  eniigranls  whose 
destination  cannot  be  shown.  3  Of  whom  1,608  to  Great  Britain. 

s  Of  whom  1,386  to  Great  Britain.  *  Of  whom  1,168  to  Great  Britain. 


The  great  majority  of  the  emi^nts  sail  from  German  ports  and  Antwerp. 
In  1897-1901,  6,110  embarked  at  Rotterdam  or  Amsterdam;  and  in  1897-1901, 
4,021  at  French  i^orts,  notably  Havre.  The  emigrants  of  1901  by  way  of 
German  ports  and  other  than  German  ports,  comprised  11,557  males  and  8,635 
females.  The  number  of  families  was  2,434,  including  8,609  persons. 
During  th^  30  years  from  1871  to  1900  the  total  emigration  to  the  United 
States  and  other  transmarine  countries  numbered  2,520,839,  of  whom  nearly 
nine-tenths  to  the  United  States. 

Of  the  emigrants  in  1901  the  principal  States  sent  as  follows : — 


Prussia 

.  12,884 

Saxony 

1,108 

Oldenburg 

312 

Bavaria 

.     2,036 

Hesse 

287 

Bremen     . 

297 

Wiirttemberg 

.     1,061 

Meck.-Schwerin 

168 

Alsace-Lorraine . 

487 

Baden 

611 

Hamburg  . 

799 

In  1901,  16,467  Germans  and  166,626  emigrants  other  than  Germans 
embarked  at  German  ports  ;  total  from  German  ports,  183,093^^^  t 
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111.   Principal  Towns. 

German  towns  are  officially  distinguished  as  large  towns  (with  100,000 
inhabitants  and  upwards) ;  medium  towns  (20,000-100,000  inhabitants)  : 
small  towns  (5,000-20,000  inhabitants),  and  country  towns  (2,000-5,000  in- 
habitants). In  1900,  only  I  town  had  over  1,000,000  inhabitants  ;  8  others 
oyer  250,000  ;  24  others  over  100,000  ;  40  between  50,000  and  100,000  ;  and 
136  between  20,000  and  50,000.  According  to  the  results  of  the  census  of 
December  1,  1900,  the  population  of  the  principal  towns  at  thatdate  was  : — 


Town 

State 

Pop. 

Town 

State 

Pop. 

Berlin   . 

Prussia  . 

1,888,848 

Stuttgart       . 

Wiirttem- 

Hamburg 

Hamburg 

705,788 

berg      . 

176,699 

Munich 

Bavaria  . 

499,932 

Bremen 

Bremen  . 

163,297 

Leipzig 

Saxony  . 

456,124 

Altona  . 

Prussia  . 

161,501 

Breslau . 

422,709 

Elberfeld       . 

tt      • 

156,966 

Dresden 

Saxony  . 

896,146 

Halle-on-Saal 

tt      • 

156,609 

Cologne 
Frankfurt-on- 

Prussia   . 

872,529 

Strassburg     . 

Alsace. 

Lorraine 

151,041 

Main  .        . 

»»      • 

288,989 

Dortmund     . 

Prussia  . 

142,738 

Nuremberg    . 

Bavaria  . 

261,081 

Barmen 

»»      • 

141,944 

Hanoyer 

Prussia   . 

235,649 

Mannheim     . 

Baden    . 

141,131 

Dusseldorf    ! 

229,667 
213,711 

Danzig . 
Aachen . 

Prussia  . 
Prussia  . 

140,563 
135,245 

(  Stettin  . 

tt      • 

210,702 

Brunswick     . 

Brunswick 

128,226 

Chemnitz 

Saxony   . 

206,913 

Essen    . 

Prussia  . 

118,862 

Konigsberg    . 
Charlotten- 

Prussia   . 

189,483 

Posen    . 

It      • 

117,083 

Kiel      . 

»t      • 

107,977 

burg . 

»» 

189,305 

Krefeld. 

»» 

106,898 

1 

Kassel  . 

»i       • 

106,034 

Keligion. 

The  Constitution  provides  for  entire  liberty  of  conscience  and 
for  complete  social  equality  among  all  religious  confessions.  The 
relation  between  Church  and  State  varies  in  different  parts  of 
the  Empire.  The  order  of  the  Jesuits  is  interdicted  in  all  parts 
of  Germany,  and  all  convents  and  religious  orders,  except  those 
engaged  in  nursing  the  sick  and  purely  contemplative  orders, 
have  been  suppressed.  There  are  five  Roman  Catholic  arch- 
bishops, and  twenty  bishoprics.  The  *  Old  Catholics'  have  a 
bishop  at  Bonn.  ^  t 
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The  following  are  the  results  of  three  religious  censuses : — 


Greed 


1880 


PerCt. 
of  pop. 


Protestants  .  2  8,31,152 
Roman  Catholics  16,2  2,651 
Other  Christians  78,031 
Jews .  .  .  I  661,612 
Others  and  on- 
classified         .  {        80,615 


62-6 

36-9 

0-2 

1-2 

•07 


1890 

PerCt 
of  Pop. 

1900 

PerCt 
of  Pop. 

31,026,310 

17,674,921 

145,540 

567,884 

13,316 

62-8 
85-8 
•29 
11 

•08 

36,231,104 
20,327,918 

586,948 

62-5 
861 

1^0 

004 

Adherents  of  the  Greek  Church  are  included  in  '  Roman  Catholics.' 
Roman  Catholics  are  (1890)  in  the  majority  in  only  three  of  the  German 

States,   and  form  more  than  20  per  cent,   of  the  population  in  only  four 

others,  as  follows  : — 


A.  States  wUh  20  per  Cent,  of  Roman  Oalholics, 


SUtes 


Prot  p.  Ct 


Rom.  Cath. 
p.  Ct 


Other  Chris- 
tiang 


Jews  p.  Ct. 


Othorsp.  Ct 


Oldeubnig 
Wttrttembeig . 
Hesse 
Prossia  . 


77-31 
6910 
67  09 
64-20 


21-91 
29-94 
29-58 
34-22 


-34 
•33 
-74 
•32 


•44 

•62 

2-57 

1-24 


6.  PredoininaiUly  Roman  Catholic. 

Alsace-Lonaine 

21-05 

76-53      1        -23 

2-16 

Bavaria  . 

2810 

70-83 

•10 

•96 

Baden     . 

86  11 

62-02 

-24         1       1-61 

•006 
•009 
•019 
•016 


•025 
•009 
■017 


In  all  the  other  States  the  Roman  Catholics  form  less  than  4  '6  per  cent, 
of  the  population.     (For  further  particulars,  see  the  various  States.) 


Instruction. 

Education  is  general  and  compulsory  throughout  Germany. 
The  laws  of  Prussia,  which  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
elementary  schools  (Volksschulen),  supported  from  the  local  rates, 
in  every  town  and  village,  and  compel  all  parents  to  send  their 
children  to  these  or  other  schools,  have  been  adopted,  with  slight 
modifications,  in  all  the  States  of  the  Empire.  The  school  age  is 
from  six  to  fourteen.  The  system  of  secondary  education  is  also 
practically  homogeneous.  Above  the  elementary  schools  rank 
the  middle  schools  of  the  towns,  the  Biirgerschulen  and  Hbhere 
BUrgerachuleny  which  fit  their  pupils  for  business  life.  Children 
of  the  working  classes  may  continue  their  education  at  the 
FortbUdungs-Sc/itUen  or  continuation  schools,  which  ^-arecmen  in 
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the  evening  or  other  convenient  time.  The  GymnaMa  are  the 
most  fully  developed  classical  schools,  preparing  pupils  in  a  nine 
years'  course  for  the  universities  and  the  learned  professions. 
The  ProgymncLsia  differ  from  these  only  in  not  having  the  highest 
classes.  In  the  Eealgymncuia,  Latin,  hut  not  Greek,  is  taught, 
and  what  are  usually  termed  *  modem  subjects  *  have  more  time 
devoted  to  them.  Realprogymnaaia  have  a  similar  course,  but 
have  no  class  corresponding  to  the  highest  class  in  the  preceding. 
In  the  Oberrealschulen  and  Recdachulen  Latin  is  wholly  displaced 
in  favour  of  modem  languages.  In  1897, 1,048  secondary  schools 
(including  56  private  schools),  also  181  public  Lehrw- 
i$'emtna7*e  and  32  public  Fachachuleni  total  1,261  institutions, 
possessed  the  right  of  granting  certificates  to  pupils,  entitling 
them  to  serve  in  the  army  as  one-year  volunteers.  The  teachers 
in  Grerman  schools  are  required  to  hold  a  Government  certificate, 
and.  to  have  undergone  a  year's  probation.  Higher  schools  for 
girls  are  called  Ho/iere  TochterachuUn.  Besides  these  there  are 
numerous  Getoerbeschulen  or  technical  schools,  Folytechnica, 
normal  schools,  seminaries,  and  the  universities.  The  total 
number  of  children  of  school  age  in  1890  was  8,694,887. 

No  official  statistics  of  the  ntunber  of  schools,  pupils,  teachers,  kc. ,  are 
issued  for  the  entire  Empire  ;  but  particulars  on  these  heads  will  be  found 
under  some  of  the  separate  States.  The  number  of  elementary  schools  waa 
estimated  in  1891  at  56»560,  of  pupils  attending  them  7,925,000,  and  of 
teachers  120,030.  The  immediate  expenditure  on  elementary  schools  was 
about  242,400,000  marks,  of  which  69,305,000  marks  came  from  State  fluids. 
[Brachelli,  Statistische  Skizze  des  Dentschen  Reichs,  7th  ed.]  In  1897  the 
number  of  secondary  schools  was  as  follows : — 


Gymnasia 

.     439 

Bealschulen 

.     198 

Progymnasia     . 
Realgymnasia    . 

.       92 

Hohere  Burgerschulen 

2 

.     128 

Other  public  schools 

.       82 

Realprogymnnsia 
Oberrealschulen 

.       93 

Private  schools 

.       56 

.       40 

Among  the  more  important  special  and  technical  schools  in  1891  were  ^ 
technical  high-schools  and  x>olytechnics  ;  81  middle  schools  of  agriculture  ;  15 
schools  of  mining ;  15  schools  of  architecture  and  building  ;  9  academies  of 
forestry  ;  23  schools  of  art  and  art-industry  {Kunsl  and  Kundgewerbe-SckuUn) ; 
and  7  public  music-schools.  There  are  also  numerous  smaller  as  well  as 
private  agricultural,  music,  &c.,  schools,  and  a  large  number  of  artisans'  or 
trade  schools.  There  is  a  naval  academy  and  school  at  Kiel,  and  military 
academies  at  Berlin  and  Munich  ;  besides  47  schools  of  navigation,  9  military- 
schools,  and  9  cadet  institutions. 

In  1900  the  proportion  of  illiterates  among  the  recruits  was  '07  i>er  cent. 
The  highest  proportion  was  that  of  West  Prussia,  '45  per  cent.  ;  then  that  of 
Posen,  -35  per  cent.  ;  and  of  East  Prussia,  '23  per  cent.  Wiirttemberg  and 
most  of  the  smaller  States  had  no  illiterates. 

There  are  21  universities  in.  the  German  Empire,  besides  the  Lyceum 
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Uoei&Diim  at  BraunBberg  (14  teachers  and  about  forty  students),  which  has 
only  faculties  of  theology  (Roman  C!atholic)  and  philosophy. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  teachers  for  the  winter  half-year 
1902-1908,  and  the  number  of  students  for  the  summer  half-year  1902. 


Prof«as(m 

Btadente 

UBivenities 

and 
Teachen 

Theology 

Jorispnidenee 

Medicine 

PhiloMphy    Total 
2,670    1  5.676 

Berlin     . 

474 

274 

1,714 

1,018 

Bonn 

165 

379 

716 

262 

1,051 

2,408 

Breslan  . 

163 

392 

539 

228 

668 

1,827 

Erlangen 

70 

175 

819 

306 

204 

1,004 

Freiburg 

126 

235 

729 

478 

419 

1,861 

Giessen  . 

82 

67 

261 

333 

355 

1,016 

Gottingen 

188 

108 

420 

162 

681 

1,371 

Greifewald 

99 

133 

231 

237 

224 

825 

Halle      . 

167 

352 

450 

198 

727 

1,727 

Heidelberg      . 

167 

57 

571 

288 

724 

1,640 

Jena 

121 

45 

212 

133 

367 

767 

Kiel 

109 

60 

363 

439 

304 

1,166 

Konigsberg     . 

134 

88 

335 

201 

344 

968 

Leipsig  . 

209 

247 

1,139 

534 

1,688 

3,608 

Marburg . 

95 

148 

413 

210 

591 

1,362 

Miinchen 

212 

171 

1,664 

1,293 

1,802 

4,430 

MUnster. 

67 

332 

— 

— 

546 

877 

Rostock. 

61 

36 

95 

140 

287 

651 

Strassburg 

137 

77 

281 

286 

488 

1,182 

Tubingen 

104 

463 

530 

223 

290 

1,496 

Wiirzburg 

96 

107 

353 

462 

276 

1,198 

There  are  besides  a  number  of  non-matriculated  students — the  majority 
5,460,  at  the  University  of  Berlin. 

In  four  universities,  namely,  Freiburg,  Miinchen,  Mtinster,  and  Wurzburg, 
the  faculties  of  theology  are  Roman  Catholic ;  three  are  mixed,  both  Pro- 
testant and  Roman  Catholic — Bonn,  Breslau,  and  TUbingen  ;  and  the  remain- 
ing fourteen  are  Protestant. 

Justiee  and  Crime. 

In  terms  of  Judicature  Acts  in  1877  and  1879  a  uniform 
system  of  law  courts  was  adopted  throughout  the  Empire  not 
later  than  January  1,  1879,  though,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Reichsgericht,  all  courts  are  directly  subject  to  the  Government 
of  the  special  State  in  which  they  exercise  jurisdiction,  and  not 
to  the  Imperial  Government.  The  appointment  of  the  judges  is 
also  a  State  and  not  an  Imperial  function.  The  Empire  enjoys 
uniform  codes  of  commercial  and  criminal  law,  and  the  civil  code 
of  Angusi  18,  1896,  will  come  into  force  on  January  1,  1900. 

The  lowest  courts  of  first  instance  are  the  AmlsgerichU,  each  with  a  single 
judge,  competent  to  try  petty  civil  and  criminal  cases.    There  was  onJanuary  I 
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1901,  1,982  Amtsgerichte  in  the  Empire,  or  one  for  every  27,060  inhabitants. 
The  LandgeriefUe  exercise  a  revising  juiisdiction  over  the  Amtsgerichte,  and 
also  a  more  extensive  original  jurisdiction  in  both  civil  and  criminal  cases, 
divorce  cases,  &c.  In  the  criminal  chamber  five  judges  sit,  and  a  majority  of 
four  votes  is  required  for  a  conviction.  Jury  cowrts(SekwwgenehU)  are  also 
held  periodically,  in  which  three  judges  preside ;  the  jury  are  twelve  in  num- 
ber. There  are  173  Landgerichte  in  the  Empire,  or  one  for  every  802,196  of 
the  population.  The  first  court  of  second  instance  is  the  Ohertandesgericht, 
In  its  criminal  senate,  which  also  has  an  original  jurisdiction  in  serious 
cases,  the  number  of  the  judges  is  seven.  There  are  twenty-eight  such  courts 
in  the  Empire.  The  totsd  num}>er  of  judges  on  the  bench  in  all  the  oomts 
above  mentioned  ia  8,072.  In  Bavaria  alone  there  is  an  ObersU  Landei' 
gerieht,  with  22  judges,  with  a  revising  jurisdiction  over  the  Bavarian 
Oberlandesgerichte.  The  supreme  court  is  the  Jieichsgericht,  which  sits  at 
Leipzig.  The  judges,  92  in  number,  are  appointed  by  the  Emperor 
on  the  advice  of  the  Bundesrath.  The  court  exercises  an  appellate  jurisdiction 
over  all  inferior  courts,  and  also  an  original  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  treason. 
It  has  four  criminal  and  six  civil  senates. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  criminal  cases  tried  before  the 
courts  of  first  instance,  with  the  number  and  sex  of  convicted  persons,  and 
the  number  of  the  latter  per  10,000  of  the  civil  population  over  twelve  years 
of  age : — 


Yew 

Cases  tried 

Persons  convicted 

Total 

Conviction  ; 
per  10,000  ^ 
inhaUtantc 

Amtsger. 

Landger. 

Males 

Females 

1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 

1,182,789 
1,171,024 
1,164,651 
1,144,360 
1,143,612 

90,310 
90,473 
94,151 
93,203 
94,241 

382,432 
387,064 
399,839 
403,316 
396,975 

74,667 
76,631 
77,968 
74,823 
72,844 

456,999 
463,586 
477,807 
478,139 
469,819 

124-4 
124-0 
125-7 
128-6 
119-5 

Of  the  persons  convicted  in  1900,  48,654  were  under  eighteen  years  of 
age  ;  and  193,857  had  been  previously  convicted. 


Pauperism. 

The  relief  of  the  ]>oor  is  not  an  imperial  function  ;  but  aU  the  States  ex- 
cept two  have  adopted  the  law  of  settlement  passed  by  the  Reichstag  in  June, 
1870.  Bavaria  and  Alsace-Lorraine  have  independent  poor-law  l^islation. 
According  to  the  law  of  1870  each  commune  ((7«m«tn<2e)  or  poor  law-district 
(Armenverband)  is  bound  to  provide  for  its  own  poor,  much  as  is  the  case 
in  English  parishes  ;  and  a  settlement  for  purposes  of  poor-relief  is  generally 
obtained  by  a  residence  of  two  years  in  any  one  commune.  Paupers  who 
from  any  cause  have  no  local  settlement  are  looked  after  by  the  Government 
of  the  State  to  which  they  belong,  and  are  called  Landarmen,  or  national 
paupers.  By  an  imperial  law  passed  in  1874,  any  German  entitled  to  poor- 
relief  may  apply  for  it  to  the  commune  in  which  he  happens  at  Uie  time  to  be, 
but  that  commune  is  empowered  to  recover  expenses  from  the  commune  in 
which  the  pauper  has  a  settlement.  Statistics  of  poor-relief  have  not  been 
published  since  1885. 
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As  preventive  measures  under  this  head  must  be  mentioned  the  imperial 
laws  introducing  the  compulsory  insurance  of  workmen  against  sickness 
(1888  and  1892)  and  insurance  agaonst  accidents  by  employers  (1884-1887)  and 
the  compulsory  insurance  of  workmen  by  the  workmen  themselves  against  old 
ag«  and  infirmity  (1889). 

Finance. 

The  common  expenditure  of  the  Empire  is  defrayed  from  the 
revenues  arising  from  customs,  certain  branches  of  the  excise, 
and  the  profits  of  the  posts,  telegraphs,  and  State  railways.  The 
individual  States  are  assessed  to  make  up  any  deficit  in  proportion 
to  population. 

The  following  tables  exhibit  the  revenue  and  expenditure  (in 
thousands  of  marks)  for  six  years,  beginning  1  April,  the  figures 
for  the  last  year  being  taken  from  the  budget  estimates  (20 
marks  =s£l): — 


Rbtknub 

EXPKNDITURK 

Years 

beginning 

1  April 

Ordinary 

Extraoid. 
(loans,  Ac) 

ToUl 

Ordinary 

Extraord. 

(military, 

Ac) 

Total 

1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 

1,000  M. 
1,691,732 
1,815,292 
1,897,273 
1,998,087 
2,l«i5,««l 
2,153,888 

1,000  M. 
41,217 
41,486 
75,842 
99,138 
206,654 
151,095 

1.000  M. 
1,782,949 
1,856,777 
1,973,115 
2.007,225 
2,312,815 
2,804,483 

1,000  M. 
1,544,716 
1,632,112 
1,687,701 
1,822,006 
1,915,268 
1,972,828 

1,000  M. 
201,370 
223.696 
272,890 
875,845 
429,663 
829,813 

1,000  M. 
1,746,086 
1,(>  55,708 
1,960,591 
2,197,851 
2,344,921 
2,802,641 

Forl903-04  the  revenue  and  expenditure  are  each  estimated  at  2,464,972,734 
marks.  This  revenue  includes  219,921,739  marks  from  loans  ;  the  expendi- 
ture consists  of  1,998,644,768  marks  recurring  expenditure,  226,424,042 
marks  non-recurring  ordinary,  and  239,903,924  marks  non-recurring 
extraordinary  expenditure. 

The  amounts  raised  by  customs,  excise,  and  stamps  were  as  follows  (in 
thousands  of  marks) : — 


- 

1898 

1899 

1900 

Estii 
1901 

nated 
1902 

Customs  and  excise  . 
Stamps    .... 

781,813 
66,471 

784,330 
67,993 

806,614 
80,363 

810,831 
114,020 

819,084 
94,698 

Total 

847,284 

862,328 

886,877 

924,361 

913,682 

The  sums  paid  in  lieu  of  customs  and  excise  by  the  parts  of  the  Empire 
not  included  in  the  ZoUgebiet  are  included  in  the  above  figures.  The  share 
of  this  direct  imperial  taxation  is  about  10«.  6d,  per  head. 

The  chief  branches  of  Imperial  expenditure,  ordinary  and  extraordinar}', 
in  5  years  (estimates  for  the  last  two  years)  hftve  been  in  1,000  marks  :^ 
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Years  beginning 
1  April 

Army 

Navy 

Assignmentoi 

Debt 

1,000  marks 

1,000  marks 

1,000  marks 

1,000  marks 

1898 

682,712 

131,251 

467,586 

72,288 

1899 

644,717 

153,909 

476,875 

75,519 

1900 

656,350 

167,145 

508,478 

79,024 

1901 

678,656 

207,484 

570,938 

88,543 

1902 

654,250 

217,088 

544,285 

98,654 

1  These  assignments  (  UebervfeUungen)  are  repayments  to  ihe  various  States  of  the  surplna 
of  the  revenue  from  customs,  tobacco,  stamp  and  spirit  duties,  over  130,000,000  marks. 

The  following  table  gives  the  estimated  total  revenue  and  expenditure^ 
including  supplements  for  the  financial  year  ending  March  31,  1903  : — 


Exi>enditure 

1,000  Marks 

Revenue 

1,000  Harks 

Reichstag 

756 

Customs  and  Excise 

Chancellery     . 
Foreign  Office  . 

242 

Duties . 

819,084 

13,942 

Stamps    . 

94,598 

Home  Office    . 

59,853 

Posts  and  Telegraphs 

440,629 

Imperial  Army 

568,996 

Printing  Office 

8,107 

„       Navy 

86,914 

RaUways . 

89,785 

Ministry  of  Justice  . 

2,144 

Imperial  Bank 

18,429 

Imperial  Treasury    . 

Rauwavs 

Debt  of  Empire 

564,248 

Various  departmental 

398 

receipts 

87,672 

93,654 

Interest   of   Invalid 

Audit  Office     . 

927 

Fund  . 

47,605 

Pension  Fund . 

74,495 

Interest  of  Imperial 

Invalid  Fund  . 

47,605 

Funds . 

— 

Posts  &  Telegraphs  . 
Printing  Office 

887,027 

Various   . 



5,990 

Extraordinary   re-  1 
ceipts .        .         J 

151,095 

Railways 

65,637 

Total  ordinary  recur-  'I 

rinff  expenditurej 

Total     non-recur-^ 

Federal    contribu-  1 

tions  .        .         J 

Other  contributions. 

580,640 
16,889 

1,972,828 

ring  and   extra- 1 
ordinary   expen-  f 

829,818 

diture        .        J 
Grand  total . 

Grand  total. 

2,802,641  > 

2,304,488  « 

1  (At  20  marks  to  £1)  =115,132,0501.  3  sil5, 224,1501. 

The  Federal  contributions  (Matricular  Beitrdge)  are  assessed  according  to 
population,  at  a  rate  per  head  fixed  annually  in  the  Imperial  budget.  For 
1908  they  were  estimated  as  follows: — 

1,000  M.  1,000  M. 

Prussia  855,497      Brunswick 4,789 

Saxe-Meiningen   2,586 

Saxe-AItenburg   2,010 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha ..    2,867 

Anhalt 3,260 

Bchwarzburg-Sonders- 

hansen 834 

Schwarzburg-Rudolst'dt  960 

Waldeck ;        597 

Rcnss  Elder  Branch       705 


Bavaria  63,145 

Saxony  43,826 

Wurtemberg 22,279 

Baden 19,263 

Hesse     11,549 

Mecklenb'rg-Schwenn  6,209 

Saxe-Weimar 3,742 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz    1,068 
Oldenburg 4,117 


lOOOH 
Reuss  ToungerBrandi  1,496 
8cliaumbmg-Lippe ...      445 

Lippe 1,433 

Lttbeck  096 

Bremen  «•    2,319 

Hamburg  7.OTS 

Alsace-Lorraine 17,7SS 


Total 680,640 
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At  the  end  of  March  1901  the  total  funded  debt  amounted  to  2,815,650,000 
marks.  Of  this  amount,  1,240,000,000  bean  interest  at  ^  per  cent,  and 
1,075,650,000  at  8  per  cent.  Besides  the  funded  there  exists  an  unfunded 
debt,  represented  by  '  Reif^-Eassenscheine,'  or  imperial  treasure  bills,  out- 
standing on  March  81,  1900,  to  the  amount  of  120,000,000  marks. 

As  a  set  off  against  the  debt  of  the  Empire  there  exists  a  yariety  of  in- 
vested funds.  The  fund  for  invalids  (March,  1901)  consisted  of  867,442,900 
marks.  The  war  treasure  fund,  120,000,000  marks,  is  not  invested,  but  pre- 
served in  gold  at  Spandau. 


Defence. 
I.  Feontier. 

Germany  has  a  total  frontier  length  of  4,570  miles.  On  the 
north  it  is  bounded  by  the  North  Sea  (293  miles),  Denmark  (47 
miles),  and  the  Baltic  (927  miles)  ;  on  the  south  well-defined 
mountain-ranges  and  the  Lake  of  Constance  separate  it  from 
Austria  (1,403  miles)  and  Switzerland  (256  miles).  On  the  re- 
maining sides,  however,  the  boundaries  are  chiefly  conventional, 
except  in  the  south-west,  where  the  Yosges  Mountains  separate 
Qermany  and  France.  On  the  east  Germany  is  bounded  by 
Russia  for  843  miles ;  on  the  west  by  France  (242  miles),  Luxem- 
burg (111  miles),  Belgium  (70  miles),  and  Holland  (377  miles). 

Some  of  the  coast  defences  and  batteries  have  been  placed 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty.  The  Empire  is  at 
present  divided  into  ten  'fortress  districts'  (Festungs-Inspec- 
tionen),  each  including  a  certain  area  with  fortified  places.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  these  districts^  and  the  names  of  the  fortresses 
in  each,  the  fortified  places  of  the  first  class,  serving  as  camps, 
being  distinguished  by  italics,  while  those  specially  designed  for 
railway  protection  or  obstruction  are  marked  by  asterisks  (*),  and 
coast  fortresses  by  a  dagger  (t)  : — 

1,  K6NI08BKR0:  KSnigsberg,  Danzig,i  Pillau,t  Memel,t  Boy  en.  2 
PosEN :  Po8en,  Glogau,*  Neisse,  Glatz.  8.  Bbrlin  :  Spandau^  Magdeburg, 
Torgau,*  KUstrin.  4.  Mainz  :  Mainz,  Ulm,  Maatait.  6.  Metz  ;  Metz,  Dieden- 
hofen,*  Bitsch.*  6.  COLoaNB  (Koln):  Cologne,  Koblenz,  Wesel,*  Saarlouis.* 
7.  Kiel  :  Kiel,  Friedrich8ort,t  Cuxhaven,t  Geestemiinde.t  Wilhelm8haven,t 
Swinemtinde.t  8.  Thorn  :  Thorn,  Graudenz,  Vistula  Passages  (WeichselUber- 
g&nge),  Dirschau.  9.  Strassbxtro:  Stra$sburg\  New  Breisach.  30.  Munich 
(Miinchen) :  IngoUtadt,  Germersheim.* 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Empire  has  17  fortified  places  of  the 
first  class,  serving  as  fortified  camps,  and  19  other  fortresses. 

These  fortresses  are  all  connected  with  each  other  by  means 
of  underground  telegraphs,  while  strategical  railway  lines  lead 
from  the  principal  mSitary  centres  towards  the  frontiers,     t 
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II.  Abmy. 


The  63rd  Article  of  the  Constitution  of  1871  enacts  that  *the 
whole  of  the  land  forces  of  the  Empire  shall  form  a  united  army 
in* war  and  peace,  under  the  orders  of  the  ICaiser.'  The  Prussian 
War  Office  discharges  also  the  functions  of  an  Imperial  War  Office, 
but  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Wiirttemberg  have  War  Ministers  of 
their  own.  The  military  budgets  of  the  two  last  named  are,  how- 
ever, prepared  in  Berlin,  and  Bavaria  is  obliged  to  vote  military 
supplies  in  a  fixed  proportion  to  the  other  budgets.  The 
Sovereigns  of  these  three  Kingdoms  have  the  right  to  select  the 
lower  grades  of  officers,  and  the  King  of  Bavaria,  by  a 
convention  signed  November  23,  1870,  reserved  to  himself  the 
special  privilege  of  superintending  the  general  administration  of 
the  Bavarian  contingent  to  the  Oerman  army.  But  the  approval 
of  the  Kaiser  must  be  obtain^  to  all  appointments,  and  nothing 
affecting  the  superior  direction  of  the  troops  of  any  State  of  the 
Empire  can  be  done  without  his  consent.  All  German  troops  are 
bound  by  the  Constitution  to  obey  unconditionally  the  orders  of 
the  Kaiser,  and  must  swear  accordingly  the  oath  of  fidelity.  Bat 
this  oath  to  the  Kaiser  is  not  imposed  upon  the  Bavarian  troops 
in  time  of  peace.  Art.  65  of  the  Constitution  gives  the  Emperor 
the  right  of  ordering  the  erection  of  fortresses  in  any  part  of 
the  Empire ;  and  Art.  68  invests  him  with  the  power,  in  case  of 
threatened  disturbance  of  order,  to  declare  any  country  or  district 
in  a  state  of  siege.  The  constitution  of  the  army  is  regulated  by 
various  military  laws  passed  between  1867  and  1893  ;  the  Prussian 
military  legislation  before  1871  being  extended  to  the  Empire. 

By  the  Constitation  of  April  16,  1871,  it  is  enacted  that  'erery  German 
ia  liable  to  service — and  no  substitution  is  allowed.'  Every  German  capable 
of  bearing  arms  has  to  be  in  the  standing  army  (or  navy)  for  six  years  (seven 
years  for  the  cavalry  and  field  horse-artillery)  as  a  rule  from  the  finished 
twentieth  till  the  commencing  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  though  liability 
to  service  begins  on  the  completion  of  the  seventeenth  year.  Of  the  six 
years,  two  must  be  snent  in  active  service  (three  for  the  cavahy  and  field 
horse-artillery),  and  the  remaining  four  in  the  army  of  reserve.  After  quitting 
the  army  of  reserve,  the  conscript  has  to  form  part  of  the  Landwehr  for 
another  five  years  in  the  first  class  or  '  ban  '  (four  years  for  the  cavalry  and 
field  horse-artillery),  and  seven  years  in  the  second  *  ban.* 

About  400,000  young  men  reach  the  tige  of  twenty  every  year,  and  when 
the  numbers  of  those  morally  or  physically  unfit  to  serve,  of  volunteers,  and 
of  emigrants,  are  deducted,  about  860,000  are  left  liable  for  service.  Of  these, 
however,  owing  to  the  legal  limitation  of  the  peace  strength,  only  a  certain 
number  (chosen  by  lot)  join  the  army,  the  remainder  are  drafted  into  the 
SrscUztruppen^  a  kind  of  reserve,  where  the  period  of  service  is  twelve  years. 
Men  in  the  Eisatztruppen  are  liable  to  three  periods  of  d^  (of  toi,  six,  and 
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four  weeks  respectively) ;  but  as  financial  considerations  allow  of  only  a  cer- 
tain number  being  so  <mlled,  many  receive  no  military  training  at  all.  At  the 
end  of  twelve  years  the  trained  members  of  the  Ersatz  pass  into  the  first  ban 
of  the  Landsturm,  the  untrained  into  the  second  ban.  By  the  Army  Act, 
which  came  into  force  on  October  1,  1893,  the  annual  levies  were  increased 
by  about  60,000  men,  and  the  period  of  service  under  arms  of  the  infa^^try 
was  reduced  from  3  to  2  years,  that  of  the  cavalry  and  horse  artillery  being  3 
years  as  before. 

One-year  volunteers,  of  whom  about  8,000  join  annually,  serve  at  their  own 
charges,  and  are  not  reckoned  in  the  legal  peace  strength.  Non-commissioned 
officers  are  generally  appointed  from  men  desiring  to  make  the  army  their 
profession. 

All  able-bodied  men  between  the  age  of  seventeen  and  forty-five,  who  are 
neither  in  the  standing  army  nor  the  reserves,  must  belong  to  the  Landsturm, 
which  is  only  called  out  in  the  event  of  an  invasion  of  Germanv.  The  Land- 
sturm is  divided  into  two  classes  or  '  bans  ; '  to  the  first  ban  belong  those  be- 
tween the  ages  of  seventeen  and  thirty-nine ;  to  the  second  those  between 
thirty-nine  and  forty-five. 

The  following  table  shows  the  strength  and  organisation  of  the  imperial 
army  on  the  peace  footing  in  1902 : — 


Peace  Footing. 

Officers 

Rank  and  FUe 

Horseii 

Infontry,  216  regiments 

12,073 

367,465 

«. 

Rifles,  18  battalions  . 

888 

11,176 

— 

Machine-gun  divisions,  13 . 

61 

991 

691 

Bezirkskommandos,  294 

980 

5,889 

— 

Surgeons,  Paymasters,  ke. 
Total  Infantry  . 

— 

2,566 

— 

13,442 

388,087 

691 

Cavalry,  98  regiments 

2,436 

66,943 

65,921 

„       special  services  (in- 

dnding  officers) 

— 

817 

— 

Field  Artillery,  94  regiments 

3,060 

65,233 

83,383 

„            special    ser- 

vices (including  officers) . 

— 

996 

— 

Foot  Artillery,  18  re^ments 

946 

24,298 

43 

Foot  Artillery  special  ser- 

vices (including  officers) . 

— 

140 

— 

Pioneers,  26  battalions 

598 

15,409 

— 

Special  Pioneer  services 

— 

104 

— 

8  railway  regiments,  1  rail- 

way battalion,  2  telegraph 
battalions,  1  balloon  de- 

tachment, 2  railway  com- 

panies, kc,     , 

252 

6,425 

— 

Special  services . 

— 

50 

— 

Train,  28  battalions  . 

331 

8,254 

5,105 

Special  train  services  . 

— 

74 

— 

Special  formations      . 
Kon-regimental  officers,  kc. 

Total      . 

568 

4,302 

— 

2,659 

387 

— 

24,292 

581,519 

105,148 
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By  the  law  of  March  25,  1899,  to  continue  in  force  to  March  81, 1902,  the 
peace  strength  of  the  imperial  army  is  494,851  men,  besides  ofBcers,  surgeonsj 
paymasters,  &c. 

No  official  returns  of  the  war-strength  of  the  German  army  are  published  ; 
but  it  is  estimated  that  in  the  last  extremity  Germany  on  her  present  organi- 
saMon  would  have  a  war-strength  of  over  3,000,000  trained  men. 

The  mass  of  soldiers  thus  raised  is  divided  into  companies,  battalions, 
regiments,  and  corps  d'arm^e.  The  strength  of  an  ordina^  battalion  in  pea^ce  is 
544  men,  raised  in  war  to  1,002  by  calling  in  part  of  the  reserves  ;  it  is 
divided  into  four  companies,  each  of  which  in  war  consists  of  250  men. 
Exceptions  to  this  general  rule  are  the  battalions  of  the  guards  and  the 
regiments  in  garrison  in  the  Reichsland  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  the  strength  of 
which  on  the  peace  footing  is  686  men.  During  peace  each  regiment  of  in- 
fantry consists  of  three  battalions,  each  brigade  of  two  regiments  ;  each  in- 
fantry division  of  two  brigades,  to  which,  under  the  command  of  the  divisional 
general,  four  squadrons  of  cavalry,  four  batteries  of  artillery,  each  of  six 
guns,  and  either  a  battalion  of  riflemen  or  a  battalion  of  pioneers  are  attached. 
Each  field-artillery  regiment  is  divided  into  three  detacnments,  each  of  two, 
three  or  four  batteries.  In  all  there  are  494  field  batteries,  of  which  47  are 
mounted.  Each  battery  numbers,  as  a  rule,  in  peace  four,  in  war  six,  fully 
mounted  guns.  The  corps  d'arm^e  is  considered  a  unit  which  is  independent 
in  itself,  and  includes  not  only  troops  of  all  three  arms,  but  a  portion  of  all 
the  stores  and  appliances  which  are  required  by  a  whole  army.  Each  corps 
d'armee  consists  of  two  divisions  of  infantry,  a  cavalry  division  of  four  regi- 
ments,  with  two  horse-artillery  batteries  attached,  besides  the  two  cavalry 
regiments  attached  to  the  infantry  divisions,  and  a  reserve  of  artillery  of  six 
field  batteries  and  one  mounted  battery.  There  is,  moreover,  attached  to 
each  corps  d'arm^  one  battalion  of  pioneers  and  one  of  train 

The  corps  d'armee,  with  the  exception  of  the  corps  of  the  guards,  are 
locally  distnbuted  through  the  Empire.  There  are  (besides  the  Prussian  corps 
of  the  guards)  22  army  corps  districts,  which  are  named  after  Prussian 
provinces,  and  after  States  of  the  Empire.  They  are:— 1,  East  Prussia; 
2,  Pomerania ;  8,  Brandenburg ;  4,  Saxony ;  5,  Posen  ;  6,  Silesia ;  7,  West- 
phalia; 8,  Rhineland ;  9,  Schleswig-Holstein  ;  10,  Hanover;  11,  Hesse- 
Nassau  ;  12  and  19,  Saxony ;  13,  Wiirttemberg ;  14,  Baden ;  15,  Alsace  ; 
16,  Lorraine  ;  17,  West  Prussia ;  18,  Hesse-Nassau  and  the  Grand  Dudiy  of 
Hesse  ;  and  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  Royal  Bavarian  Army  Corps.  Three  of 
these  army  corps  were  added  in  1899  ;  so  that  the  total  war-forces  would 
embrace  23  corps,  the  guards  corps  forming  the  28rd. 

III.  Navy. 

After  the  war  of  1870-71  the  German  navy  was  re-organised,  and  a 
FloUengrilndungsplan  laid  down.  By  a  cabinet  order  of  March  80,  1889, 
the  administration  was  wholly  re-organised.  The  chief  command  was  separ- 
ated from  the  administiation,  ana  vested  in  a  naval  officer,  while  the 
administration  was  transferred  to  the  Reichsmarineamt,  having  at  its  head, 
nnder  the  chancellor,  the  naval  secretary  of  state.  The  first  of  these  officials 
deals  generally  with  the  movements  of  the  fleet,  and  with  questions  relating 
to  coast  defence,  training,  the  efficiency  of  the  petaowMl,  &c. ;  while  the 
imperial  arsenals  and  dockyards,  matters  more  especially  concerning  the 
maUriel,  clothing,  victualling,  kc,,  fall  to  the  department  of  the  secretary 
of  state.  The  ships  of  the  German  navy  are  divided  between  the  Baltic  and 
North  Sea  stations.  The  chief  naval  establishments  are  at  Kiel  on  the  Baltic 
and  Wilhelmshaven  on  the  North  Sea,  and  the  Kaiser  WiUielm  Gapa],  across 
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the  Schleswig-HolBtein  neck  from  Kiel  to  the  Elbe,  which  was  opened  in 
the  month  of  June,  1895,  facilitates  the  traDsference  of  forces  from  one  base 
to  the  other. 

In  the  year  1888-89  a  programme  was  laid  down  for  practically  a  new 
fleet,  but  provision  was  not  made  for  all  the  ships,  and  chaDges  were  intro- 
dacod  into  the  programme.  At  the  close  of  1897  great  attention  was  directed 
to  the  proposals  of  the  German  Government  for  a  very  considerable  increase 
of  strength.  The  Admiral tv  had  arrived  at  a  tactical  composition  for  the 
fleet  which  was  declared  to  be  final,  so  that  when  the  new  ships  had  been 
built  no  others  should  be  laid  down,  except  such  as  would  be  required  to 
replace  vessels  which  became  obsolete.  The  strength  thus  arrived  at  was  as 
follows— exclusive  of  torpedo  boats,  training  ships,  special  service  vessels, 
and  gunboats— 17  battleships,  the  ei^ht  armoured  coast-defence  of  the 
Siegfried  class,  nine  large,  and  twenty-six  small  cruisers,  with  the  addition 
of  two  battleships  and  three  large  and  four  small  cruisers  as  a  reserve.  The 
scheme  received  the  sanction  of  the  Reichstag ;  the  law  bears  the  date  of 
April  10th,  1898.  In  order  that  this  strength  may  be  attained,  seven  battle- 
ships and  two  large  and  seven  small  cruisers  must  be  laid  down  before  the 
close  of  1904-5.  For  each  class  of  vessel  an  extreme  age  has  been  fixed,  at 
which  they  will  be  added  to  the  reserve,  and  others  be  laid  down  in  their 
places.  The  total  expenditure  involved  by  the  shipbuilding  and  other 
estimates  presented  is  nearly  50,000,000Z.  The  grants  for  the  year  1902  were 
10,234, 068Z.  ;  the  estimates  for  the  year  1901,  under  the  programme,  came  to 
9,629, 670Z.  In  the  year  1900  new  proposals  were  made  by  the  German 
Government  for  a  larger  increase  of  the  fleet  The  new  programme  received 
partly  the  sanction  of  the  Reichstag.  By  the  new  law,  bearing  the  date  of 
June  14,  1900,  the  number  of  ships,  completed  till  1916,  shall  amount— ex- 
clusive of  torpedo  boats,  training  ships,,  special  service  vessels,  and  ^nboats 
— ^to  34  battleships,  11  large  and  34  small  cruisers,  with  the  addition  of  4 
battleships  and  3  large  and  4  small  cruisers  as  a  reserve. 

The p«rsonn«Z  for  1901-1902  consisted  of  1,284  ofiScers,  164  surgeons,  119 
paymasters,  1,280  warrant  officers,  27,024  petty  officers  and  seamen,  and 
1,300  boys. 

In  the  following  tabular  statement  of  the  strength  of  the  German  fleet, 
only  vessels  built,  building,  and  provided  for  are  included.  Three  other 
battleships  should  be  begun  shortly.  Old  and  non-efiective  vessels  and 
transports  are  omitted.  The  '  coast  defence  ships '  are  small  ironclads  and 
armoured  gun-vessels.     A  number  of  police-gunboats  are  omitted. 


1902-08. 


Rate      J.      .        .        . 
Rate     II.      .        .         . 
Rate  III.      . 
Rate  IV.      .         .         . 
Rate     V.      .         .        . 
Rate  VI.      .         .         . 
Rate  VII.      . 
Torpedo-gunboats . 
Destroyers    . 
Torpedo  boats  (modem) 


Effective. 


2 
6 
5 

19* 

3 

7 

3 
35 
16 


Building. 

8 
4 


Of  which  IS  are  armoured  coatit  defence  ships. 
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The  teblo  which  follows  of  the  German  armour-clad  fleet  is  arranged  in 
a  manner  similar  to  that  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  British  and  French  naviea 
The  ships  named  in  italics  are  classed  as  coast  defence  vessels  in  the  foregoing 
stoteraent  of  strength.  The  numbers  following  the  names  of  the  others  in- 
dicate the  several  classes  to  which  they  have  been  assigned. 


Name 

1 

1 
1 

9  e 

Armament 

&^ 

11 

Rate 

Tons 

Inches 

Sachsen     . 

^       1877 

1878 

\b     1878 

[        1880 

7,280 

16 

6 10-2  in.;  8  41  In.  Q.F. 

6,600 

140 

Bayern 

7,2S0 

16 

do.             do. 

5,600 

18-5 

Wttrttemberg   . 

7.280 

16 

do.             do. 

5,600 

13-5 

Baden       .       . 

7,280 

16 

do.            do. 

5.600 

18-5 

Oldeaborg 

J 

1884 

5,120 

12 

8  9-4 in.;  3  4  in.  Q.F. 

3.900 

18-5 

Siegfried  .       . 

)» 

1889 

8,440 

91 

8  9-4  in.;     6  8'4  Q.F. 

4,800 

160 

Beaumlf    .       . 

18JK) 

8,440 

9I 

do.           do. 

4,800 

160 

Brandenburg    . 

3 

1891 

0,840 

15} 

6  11  in. ;  6  41  Q.F. ; 
8  8-4  Q.F. 

9,500 

160 

FrUhJof 

6 

1891 

8,440 

H 

3  9-4  in. ;      6  8-4  Q.F. 
/6 11  in. ;  6  41  Q.F.  ;\ 
I    88-4  Q.F.                 / 

4,800 

16-0 

K.  F.  Wilhelm . 

la 

1891 

9,840 

15J 

9,500 

160 

Weissenborg    . 

1 

1891 

9,840 

15j 

do.            do. 

9,500 

16i) 

Wdrth       .       . 

} 

1892 

9,840 

15 

do.            do. 

9,500 

160 

HlUUbrand 

\ 

1892 

8,440 

9 

3  9-4  in. ;  6  8-4  Q.F. 

4,800 

160 

HHmdal    . 

1892 

3,440 

9 

do.           do. 

4,800 

16-0 

Hagen 

6 

1898 

3,440 

9 

do.           do. 

4.800 

16-0 

Odin . 

1894 

3,474 

9 

do.           do. 

4,800 

16D 

Aegir. 

1895 

3,074 

»i 

; 

do.           do. 

4,800 

16D 

Kaiser    Friedricb  ^ 

III.       .       . 

2 

189« 

11,180 

n| 

49-4in.;186in.Q.F.; 

82  smaUer  Q.F. 

13,000 

180 

Kaiaer  Wilhelm  II.  / 

1897 

11,180 

11} 

do.           do. 

13,000 

180 

Fttrst  Blsmark 

.    8 

1897 

10,650 

8 

4  94in.;  12-6in.Q.: 
10  8*4  in.  Q  ;  18  small. 

14.000 

19-0 

Kaiser      Wilhelm'l 
der  Orosse        .  1 

1899 

11,180 

ui{ 

494  in.;  18  6  in.  Q.: 
12  3-4  in.  Q.;  18  small. 

13,000 

18*0 

Kaiser  Barbarcssa  }-2 

1899 

11,180 

lU 

do           do. 

18,000 

18  0 

Kaiser  Karl  der 
Orosse  . 

J 

1900 

11,180 

lU 

do.          do. 

13,000 

18-0 

Prinx  Heinrich 

8 

1900 

8,8«8 

6 

2  9-4  in.:  10  6in.Q.F. 

15,000 

ao 

P.  AdMbert 
P.  Pried.  Karl 

)» 

— 

8,868 

6 

4  8  in.  Q.F.      do. 

15,000 

SO 

Wittelsbach 

1900 

12,000 

\ 

4  9-4in.;18  6in.Q.F.; 

1 

12  3-4  in.  Q.F.; 

6 

18,000 

18-« 

and  many  smaller. 

Mecklenburg 

•1 

1901 

12,000 

\io 

do.          do. 

Zahringen    . 

1901 

12,000 

do.          do. 

Wettin 

1901 

12,000 

do.          do. 

Schwaben    . 

1901 

12,000 

^ 

do.          do. 

Braunschweig 

» 

1902 

18,000 

' 

4  11  inch,  14  6-7  inch. 

6 

16,000 

18 

J.  K.  L.  M. 

— 

_ 

10 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

EnatM  Kaiser 

'.■    8 

*~ 

9,600 

4  8  inch,  10  6  inch. 

4 

19,000 

SI 
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Protected  Cruisers 

i 

^ 

i| 

Torpedo 
Tubes. 

"S^ 

1 

1 

1 

Principal  Armament. 

m 

IS 

It 

Name 

Tons. 

Inches 

Knots 

7- 

Irene  .               .       \ 
Prlnzess  WiDielm      / 

1887 

4400 

3 

4  6  in.  q. ;  8  8-4  in.  Q.                    8000 
12  6in.Q. :  8  8'4in.Q.                  12.000 

19 
18-7  ' 

& 

Kaiserin  Augusta 

1892 

6300 

8 

20-7  ' 

Gtoflon 

1898 

4108 

8 

10  4  in.  Q.                              7000 

20 

■1 

Freya        .       .        ^ 

Hertha      . 

1897 

Victoria  Luise  »        V 

6650 

4 

2  8-2  in.  Q.;  8  6In.Q.; 

Vineta      .       : 
Hansa       .       .        J 

1898 

10  8*4  in.  Q.                          10,000 

18-5 

Oaxelle     .       .         \ 
Niobe        .       . 

1898 

1900 

2650 

2 

10  4  in.  Q.                             6000 

19*5 

sa"?::  .  y 

1899 

1900 

do.                                   7000 

21 

Amazone  . 

1900 

7< 

Medusa     .       .       . 
TheUs       .       .       . 
Frauenlob.                \ 

1900 
1901 
1902 

Arcooa 

1902 

2715 

2 

do.                                   8000     21 

Undine     . 

1908 

1 

1 

8  new  crnisers  . 

— 

8000 

2 

do.                  ,    .     _  ,    _    1  22 

Water-tube  boilers  in  the  German  Navy  are  as  follows :— Bellevlile  in  Hertha^  Niclausse 
in  Freya  and  Gaxelle :  Diirr  in  Viet,  Lui$e.  All  other  ships  launched  since  1896  have 
Thomyoroft,  as  have  also  Odin  and  Mgir.    The  Baden  class  have  mostly  the  DtLrr. 

The  German  fleet  is  distributed  chiefly  for  home  defence.  For  the  present 
year  the  dispositions  are  : — 


Station 

Battleships 

Armoured 

Cruisers 

Rate  8 

CkN&st 

battleships 

Rate  5 

Cruisers 
Rate  5 

Lesser 
Cruisers 

Ratel 

Rate  2 

Home  fleet  . 
Baltic  Resenre     . 
North  Sea  Reserve 
American     . 
Far  East      . 

3 

6 

1 
1 

2 
2 

1 

1 
2 

4 

1 
1 

Some  gunboats  are  also  on  these  stations,  and  in  Australian  and  African 
water. 

Each  Reserve  fleet  has  two  additional  Coast  battleships  in  reserve  for  it. 

The  Kaiser  class  are  the  most  heavily  armed  ships  anoat,  but  the  quick- 
firers  are  very  liable  to  be  put  out  of  action.  The  Furst  Bismark  is  usually 
called  an  armoured  cruiser,  but  is  really  almost  akin  to  a  battleship,  little 
inferior  to  the  Kaiser  Friedrich  III.  The  WitUUhach  and  other  new 
12,000  tons  ships  are  great  improvements  on  the  Kaiser  Friedrich  III..,  the 
Q.F.  guns  being  mostly  in  armoured  batteries  amidships,  well  protected, 
and  should  therefore  be  re^rded  as  first-class  ships,  despite  the  absence  of 
armour-piercing  guns  of  large  calibre.  The  Brandenhurg  class  carry 
4  11  inch  of  40  calibres,  the  pther  two  11  inch  (carried  amidships)  are 
of  85  calibres  only  and  weak  guns.  Their  arc  of  lire  is  very  restricted.  It 
is  probable  that  these  guns  will  be  removed  and  an  atmourod  battery  of 
6-inch  Q.F.  substituted,  which  would  be  an  improvement.    The  Siegfried 
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and  Odin  types  are  coast  defence  ships  that  call  for  little  notice.  They  are 
large  targets  and  not  very  powerfully  armed.  The  Hagen  has  lately  been 
lengthened  in  order  to  allow  of  more  coal  being  carried,  and  all  her  sisters 
will  be  similarly  treated.  The  Baden  class  have  been  reconstructed,  but  the 
old  guns  are  retained,  it  having  been  found  impossible  to  substitute  modem 
pieces.     The  new  battleships  are  improved  WiUelshcuhs, 

Of  the  cruisers  the  Bertha  class  have  their  guns  protected  by  armour, 
and  beyond  being  large  targets  are  fine  vessels.  Little  or  no  wood  is  used 
in  them.  The  earlier  cruisers  are  of  obsolete  type,  and  the  Oefion's  armour 
deck  is  partial  only.  The  Gazelle  is  a  small  vessel  of  useful  type.  The 
Prim  Heinrich  is  an  armoured  cruiser,  with  her  Q.F.  guns  massed  amid- 
ship  and  protected  by  4-6  inches  of  Erupp  armour. 

A  6 '7 -inch  quick-firer  was  in  1901  adopted  as  the  secondary  armament  of 
new  ships. 

Germany  subsidises,  as  auxiliary  merchant  cruisers,  seven  vessels  with 
a  nominal  speed  of  from  19^  to  20  knots  or  more,  viz.  the  FUrst  Bismarck 
(10,500  tons),  and  the  Augusta  Victoria  (9,500  tons),  belonging  to  the 
Hamburg-American  Steam  Ship  Ck>mpany,  and  the  North-German  Lloyd 
steamers  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Orosse  and  Kaiser  Friedrich  III,  (20,000  tons), 
and  the  Lahn  (7,700  tons). 

The  German  navy  is  manned  by  the  obligatory  service  of  the  maritime 
population  {seemdnnisehe  Bevolkerungy-'aailoTs,  fishermen,  ships'  carpenteis, 
and  others  ;  and  also  of  the  semi-maritime  population — that  is,  of  those  who 
have  smaller  experience  of  the  sea.  All  these  are  freed  on  this  account  from 
service  in  the  army.  Great  inducements  are  held  out  for  able  seamen  to 
volunteer  in  the  navy,  and  the  number  of  these  in  recent  years  has  been  very 
large.  The  total  seafaring  population  of  Germany  is  estimated  at  80,000,  of 
whom  48,000  are  serving  in  the  merchant  navy  at  home,  and  about  6,000 
in  foreign  navies.     The  naval  personnel  is  33,500  plus  a  large  reserve. 

Production  and  Industry. 

I.   AORIOULTURE. 

In  Prussia,  by  a  series  of  ordinances  from  1807  to  1850) 
complete  free  trade  in  land  has  been  established,  and  all  personal 
and  material  burdens  removed  that  would  stand  in  the  way  of 
this.  With  the  exception  of  the  Mecklenburgs,  similar  legisla- 
tion has  been  applied  to  the  land  in  other  parts  of  Germany. 
Generally  speakmg,  small  estates  and  peasant  proprietorship  pre- 
vail in  the  West  German  States,  while  large  estates  prevail  in 
the  north-east.  In  Prussia,  large  estates,  with  an  area  of  250 
acres  and  more,  prevail  in  Pomerania,  Posen,  East  and  West 
Prussia  ;  while  the  districts  of  Koblenz,  Wiesbaden,  Treves, 
Baden,  and  Wiirttemburg  are  parcelled  out  into  small  estates. 

Of  the  whole  area  of  Germany,  in  1883,  92  per  cent,  was 
classed  as  productive,  and  only  8  per  cent,  as  unproductive.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  returns  (1893),  91  per  cent,  is  productive 
and  9  per  cent,  unproductive.  The  extension  of  the  unproductive 
area  is,  however,  only  apparent,  the  waste  lands Jn  ona  portion 
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now  classed  as  such  having  formerly  been  included  with  the 
permanent  pasture.  The  subdivision  of  the  soil,  according  to 
the  latest  official  returns  (1900),  was  as  follows  (in  hectares;  1 
hectare  =  2*47  acres) : — Arable  land,  vineyards,  and  other  culti- 
vated lands,  26,392,523;  grass,  meadows,  permanent  pasture, 
8,662,874 ;  woods  and  forests,  13,995,869 ;  all  other,  5,013,519. 
On  June  14,  1895,  the  total  number  of  agricultural  enclosures 
(including  arable  land,  meadows,  cultivated  pastures,  orchards, 
and  vineyards)  each  cultivated  by  one  household,  was  as  follows : — 


Under  1  Hectare 

Between  1  and 
10  Hectares 

Between  10  and 
lOOHecUref 

Above  100 
Hectares 

Total 

2,529,132 

2,329,867 

674,757 

25,061 

5,558,317 

Their  total  area  was  43,284,742  hectares. 

These  farms  supported  18,068,663  persons,  of  whom  8,156,045 
were  actually  working  upon  them. 

The  areas  under  the  principal  crops,  in  hectares  (2*47  acres), 
were  as  follows  : — 


- 

1898-99 

1899-1900 

1900-01 

1901-02 

Wheat 

1,969,811 

2,016,490 

2,049,160 

1,581,420 

Rye    . 

5,945,191 

5,871,068 

5,954,973 

5,812,187 

Barley  (Summer) 

1,635,325 

1,640,868 

1,670,033 

1,859,265 

Oats  . 

8,996,521 

8,999,744 

4,122,818 

4,411,412 

Buckwheat 

140,889 

— 

— 

— 

Potatoes     . 

8,080,588 

8,131,463 

3,218,777 

3,318,882 

Hay  .        .        . 

5,915,475 

5,887,572 

5,912,122 

5,944,493 

Beetroot  (sugar) . 
„       (fodder) 

486,565 

— 

— 

— 

471,244 

— 

— 

— 

Vines 

117,279 

117,284 

119,249 

119,560 

Tobacco 

17,652 

14,615 

— 

— 

Hops  . 

88,740 

86,148 

87,191 

37,599 

The  total  yield  of  their  products  in  the  years  indicated,  in  metric  tons  (1 
metric  ton  s=  2,204  Ihs.  or  '984  an  English  ton),  or  hectolitres  (hectolitre  = 
2  *75  bushels),  and  in  tons  or  hectolitres  per  hectare,  was  as  follows  : — 


- 

1898-99 

1899-1900 

1900-1901 

1901-02 

Tons 

Per 
Hect 

TonB 

Per 
Hect 

1-91 
1-48 
1-82 
1-72 
12-29 
4-04 

Tona 

Per 
Hect 

Tons 

Per 

Hect 

Wheat.       .       . 
Rye     .       .       . 
Barley.       .       . 
Oats    .       .       . 
Potatoes    ^. 
Hay     . 

3,607,610 
9,082,176 
2,829,112 
6,754,120 
36,720,609 
25,909,781 

1-84 
1-52 
1-73 
1-69 
11-92 
4-88 

3,847,447 
8,676,792 
2,988,876 
6,882,687 
88,486.202 
28,767,790 

8,841,165 
8,550,659 
8,002,182 
7,091,980 
40,685,817 
28,116,276 

1-87 
1-44 
1-80 
1-72 
12-61 
8-91 

— \zmr 

2,499,851 
8,162,660 
8,821,102 
7,050,163 
48,687,261 
22,870,047 

vCoo^ 

1*58 
1-40 
1-79 
1-60 
14-67 
8-76 
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The  estimates  of  crops  published  in  former  years  were  those  of  parish 
officers ;  those  now  given  are  supplied  by  the  agricultural  experts  who 
prepare  monthly  forecasts  of  the  crops. 

The  number  of  provisional  domestic  animals  in  Germany  on  December  1, 
1900,  was .— 


States 

Horses 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Swine 

Goats      1 

Pnwsia     . 

2,923,627 

10,876,972 

7,001,518 

10,966, 92ll  2,051,66o! 

Bavaria    . 

386,642 

3,469,163 

760,428 

1,757,156 

274,575i 

Saxony     . 

166,730 

688,953 

74,628 

576,963 

189,796 

Alsace-Lorraine 

142,787 

501,933 

82.961 

441,061 

60,808 

Wurttemberg    . 

112,103 

1,021,452 

816,346 

614,12l!       82,681 

Baden 

75,606 

651,754 

68,531 

497,923;     109,656 

Other  States     . 
Total,  1900  . 

387,867 

1,729,465 

1,388,089 

2,062,879      647,971 

4,195,361 

18.989,692 

9,692,501 

16,807,0141  3,266.997 

Total,  1897  . 

4,038,485 

18,490,772 

10,866,772^  14,274,557(       — 

II.   FOBESTRT. 

Forestry  in  Germany  is  an  industry  of  great  importance,  conducted  under 
the  care  of  the  State  on  scientific  methods.  About  13,995,869  acres  or  25*9 
per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  empire,  were  estimated  to  be  occupied  by 
forests  in  1900.  In  South  and  Central  Germany  from  80  to  39  per  cent,  of  the 
surface  is  covered  with  forests  :  and  in  parts  of  Prussia  23  7  per  cent.  From 
forests  and  domains  alone  Prussia  receives  a  revenue  of  aoout  4  millions 
sterling. 

III.  Mining. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  minerals  raised  in  Germany  is  produced  in  Prussia 
where  the  chief  mining  districts  are  Westphalia,  Rhenish  Prussia,  and  Silesia, 
for  ooal  and  iron,  the  Uarz  for  silver  and  copper,  and  Silesia  for  zinc.  Saxony 
has  coal,  iron,  and  siWer  mines  ;  Lorraine  nch  coal  and  iron  ore  fields  ;  and 
the  Grand-Duchy  of  Luxemburg  rich  iron  ore  fields. 

The  annual  quantities  of  the  principal  minerals  raised  in  five  years  are 
shown  in  the  following  table,  the  returns  for  1901  being  provisional  only  : — 


- 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tone 

Coal      . 

91,056,000 

96,309,700 

101,639,800 

109,290,200 

108,417,000 

Lignite . 

29,419,500 

31,648,900 

84.204,700 

40,498,000 

44,211,900' 

Iron  Ore 

15,466,000 

15,901,800 

17,989,600 

18,964,800 

16,670,800 

Zinc  ore 

663,900 

641,700 

664,500 

689,200 

647,500 

Lead  ore 

150,200 

149,300 

144,400 

148,300 

153.800 

Copper  ore    . 
Rock  Salt      . 

700,600 

702,800 

733,600 

747,700 

777,800 

763,400 

807,800 

861,100 

926,600 

986,900 

Potassic  salt . 

1,946,200 

2,208,900 

2,493,100 

8,050,600 

8,687,100 

Other  products 

288,400 

302,600 

334,600        401,900 

882,500 

The  total  value  of  the  minerals  raised  in  Germany  and  Luxemburg  in  1900 
was  1,263  million  marks  ;  in  1901,  1,813  million  marks. 

The  following  table  shows  particulars  of  the  production^ of  the  foundries 
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in  Germany  and  Luxemburg  in  1900  and  the  number  of  foundries  engaged 
principally  or  partly  with  each  metal  in  1900 : — 


Foundries  engaged 

— 

Qnantity  in 

metne  tons 

1900 

Vtlne  In  1,000 

marks 

1900 

1900^^ 

Average  No. 

Hands 

1900 

Chiefly 

Partly 

Pig  iron  . 

8,520,541 

551,146 

107 

1 

34,743 

Zinc 

155,790 

62,067 

27 

8 

10,779 

Lead 

121,513 

40,697 

13 

11 

2,613 

Copper    . 

80,929 

46,934 

9 

6 

4,742 

Silver      . 

416 

34,653 

7 

14 

2,053 

Tin. 

2,031 

5,291 

3 

— 

69 

Sulphur  and  sulph. 

acid     . 

851,816 

24,406 

58 

21 

3,798 

In  addition  to  the  above,  about  3,055  kilograms  of  gold,  valued  at 
8,523,000  marks,  were  produced.  Nickel,  bismuth,  vitriol,  and  other  chemical 
manufactures  were  produced  to  a  total  weight  of  40,520  tons,  and  to  a  total 
value  of  17,918,000  marks. 

The  total  value  of  the  productions  of  the  foundries  of  all  kinds  in  1900 
was  791,635,000  marks.  The  total  quantity  of  finished  iron  produced  in 
Germany  and  Luxemburg  in  1900  was  9,189,878  metric  tons,  and  its  value 
1,494,658,000  marks.  In  1900  there  were  in  Germany  and  Luxemburg  1,643 
works  producing  finished  iron,  including  steel-works.  Over  293,101  men  are 
employed  in  connection  with  the  various  stages  of  iron  (including  pig  iron), 
besides  48,808  iron-miners.  In  connection  with  coal  and  lignite  mining 
alone  the  average  number  of  hands  engaged  was  464,604  in  1900. 

IV.   FiSHEBIES. 

The  German  fisheries  are  not  important.  In  1895  the  persons  engaged 
in  fishing  numbered  82,199,  of  whom  12,224  were  employed  in  sea  and  shore 
fishing,  and  19,975  on  inland  waters.  In  1902  (January  1)  533  boats  (35,566 
tons  gross  tonnage),  with  an  aggregate  crew  of  3,733,  were  engaged  in  deep-sea 
fishing  in  the  North  Sea  for  fresh  fish  and  herrings.  The  Baltic  fisheries  are  more 
developed.  In  1901  fresh  fish  to  the  value  of  4,691,000  marks  were  exported, 
while  the  imports  of  fresh  fish  were  valued  at  27,086,000  marks,  of  salted 
herrings  at  41,423,000  marks,  of  other  salted,  preserved,  and  dried  fish  at 
8,704,000  marks. 

V.  Makufagturbs. 

The  chief  seats  of  the  German  iron  manufacture  are  in  Prussia,  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  Bavaria,  and  Saxony.  Steel  is  made  in  Rhenish  Prussia.  Saxony 
is  the  leading  State  in  the  production  of  textiles,  but  Westphalia  and 
SUesia  also  produce  linen  ;  Alsace-Lorraine,  Wiirttemberg,  Baden,  and  Bavaria 
produce  cotton  goods.  Woollens  are  manufactured  in  several  Prussian  pro- 
vinces ;  silk  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  Alsace,  and  Baden.  Beetroot  sugar  is  an 
important  manufacture  in  Prussia,  Brunswick,  and  Anhalt ;  glass,  porcelain, 
and  earthenware  in  Silesia,  Thuringia,  and  Saxony  ;  clocks  and  wooden  ware 
in  Wiirttemburg  and  Bavaria ;  And  beer  in  Bavaria  and  Prussia. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  princi^Mtl 
manufactures  in  the  larger  States  according  to  the  census  of  occupation  in 
1895.  Additional  information  should  be  looked  for  under  the  various 
States :—  ^  t 
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- 

Iron  Mann- 
flACture 

Machi- 
nery, In- 
struments 

TeztUe 

Paper 

Leather 

and  IndU- 

rubber 

Wooden 
ware 

Prussia   . 
Bavaria  . 
Wiirttemberg  . 
Saxony  . 
Baden     . 
Alsace-Lorraine 

334,079 
49,448 
21,584 
44,364 
14,358 
13,360 

329,404 
49,591 
29,355 
72,304 
24,137 
18,223 

441,885 
76,222 
89,968 

267,441 
29,308 
73,684 

•  72,260 

14,081 

8,280 

31,211 

9,278 

2,997 

86,692 

14,060 

7,723 

12,772 

7,144 

4,094 

322,989 
76,415 
30,537 
56,212 
21,541 
16,324 

German  Empire 

524,707 

582,672 

993,257 

152,909 

160,343 

598,496 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  beetroot  sugar  manufacture  in  the 
Zollgebiet : — 


rears 

beginning 

lAognst 

Nomber  of 
Factories 

399 
402 
402 
399 
395 

Beetroot  used 
in  Metric  Tons 

Production  in  Metric  Tons 

No.  ofKga. 

Beetroot  to 

produce  1 

Kg.  of  Sugar 

Raw  Sugar 

Molasses 

1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 

13,721,601 
13,697,892 
12,160,642 
12,489,301 
13,263,909 

1,738,885 
1,756,229 
1,627,072 
1,691,258 
1,874,715 

342,322 
344,480 
305,869 
307,133 
826,237 

7-90 
7-80 
7-48 
7-37 
707 

The  total  amount  of  refined  sugar  produced  in  1900-01,  was  1,292,167 
tons;  1899-1900,  1,215,205  tons;  1898-9,  1,186,922  tons;  1897-8, 
1,207,860  tons. 

In  1900-01  there  were  25  manufactories  of  sugar  from  starch,  which 
yielded  8,596  tons  of  dry  sugar,  39,008  tons  of  syrup,  and  4,602  tons  of  colour. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  beer  orewed  within  the  customs 
district  at  various  periods.  The  Beer-excise  district  (Brausteufrgdnet)  includes 
all  the  States  of  the  Zoll^biet^  with  the  exception  of  Bavaria,  WUrttembeiv, 
Baden,  and  Alsace-Lorrame,  in  each  of  which  the  excise  is  separate^ 
collected.  The  amounts  are  given  in  thousands  of  hectolitres  (1  hectolitre  =  22 
gallons) : — 


Years       |        g^, 
^^Apin^    i  Excise  Dlst 

Bavaria 

Wlirttem- 
bcig 

Baden 

Alsace- 
Lorraine 

Total 

1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 

88,357 
41,436 
42,269 
43,209 
44,734 

16,198 
16,982 
17,455 
17,739 
17,944 

3,795 
4,100 
4,069 
4,128 
3,877 

2,192 
2,741 
2,947 
3,095 
2,974 

937 

964 

1,068 

1,128 

1,106 

61,479 
66,423 
67,798 
69,299 
70,857 

The  total  number  of  active  breweries  in  the  Beer-excise  district  was  in 
1900-01,  6.209  ;  1899-1900,  7,083  ;  1898-99,  7,312.  The  amount  brewed 
per  head  of  the  |>opulation  in  1899-1900  was  in  littres  (1  litre  =  1  *76  imperial 
pint) :— the  Excise  district  101,  Bavaria  291,  Wiirttembers  179,  Baden  160, 
Alsace-Lorraine  64,  the  entire  2k>llgebiet  125  Utresor  27  gaUons.  In  1900-01, 
there  were  74,840  distilleries  in  operation,  which  produced  4,051,860  hect- 
litrcs  of  alcohol.  ^  t 
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Commerce. 

The  commerce  of  the  Empire  is  under  the  a4ministration  and 
guidance  of  special  laws  and  rules,  emanating  from  the  Zollverein, 
or  Customs  League,  which,  since  October  15,  1888,  embraces 
practically  the  whole  of  the  states  of  Germany,  the  towns  of 
Hamburg  and  Bremen,  with  one  or  two  other  small  places, 
having  been  then  incorporated.  Included  in  the  Zollgebiet 
are  also  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  and  the  Austrian 
communes  of  Jungholz  and  Mittelberg.  A  few  districts  in 
Prussia  (2,648  inhabitants),  in  Baden  (3,825  inhabitants),  in 
Bremen  (1,148  inhabitants),  in  Hamburg  (7,567  inhabitants  in 
1900),  remain  still  unincluded.  Population  of  the  entire 
Zollgebiet  in  1900,  56,589,925. 

The  following  table  shows  (in  thousands  of  marks)  the  special 
trade  for  six  years : — 


Tears           Imfforts 

Exports 

Years 

1899 
1900 
1901 

Imports 

Exports 

1896  1         4,5^7,951 

1897  4,861,644 

1898  5,489,676 

8,753,822 
8.786,241 
4,010,565        1 

5,783,628 
6,042,992 
5  710,838 

4,868,409 
4,752,601 
4,512,646 

The  following  are  the  principal  details  of  the  special  commerce 
for  1900  and  1901  (20  marks  -£1) :— 


<  Imports  in    Imports  in  |  Exports  in 

Exports  in 

— 

;1,000  marks 

1,000  marks  1,000  marks 

1,000  marks 

1      (1900) 

(1901) 

(1900) 

(1901) 

178,443 

187,986 

21,114 

19,140 

Animal  products 

211,063 

216,501 

41,547 

42,703 

Articles  of  consumption  . 

1,584,429 

1,710,249 

496,467 

433,019 

Seeds  and  plants     . 

66,925 

63,288 

48,268 

45,332 

Fuel 

222,157 

182,742 

286,216 

275,080 

Fats  and  oils  .... 

359,958 

341,326 

36,630 

41,700 

Raw  &  manufactured  materials : 

Chemicals,  drugs,  &c 
Stone,  clay,  and  glass 
Metals  and  metal  wares 

831,365 

331,693 

897,617 

408,866 

90,715 

75,323 

201,635 

190,745 

768,216 

640,232 

783,282 

739,949 

Wooden  wares   . 

337,275 

270,725 

169,682 

157,502 

Paper  goods 

31,290 

35,494 

131,350 

112,540 

Leather,  &c.       . 

281,544 

272,935 

266,293 

266,407 

Textiles     .... 

1,273,311 

1,139,603 

1,098,750 

1,051,092 

Caoutchouc,  &c 

86,368 

60,067 

64,775 

46,751 

Railway  carriages,  &c.     . 

9,615 

13,766 

37,855 

27,476 

Machinery,  instruments,  &c    . 

138,313 

95,861 

344,294 

315,766 

Hardware,  &c.         ... 

27,713 

25,619 

163,305 

149,438 

Literature,  art,  &c. 

'       44,292 

44,028 

157,875 

178,128 

Various 

Total         .... 

1        — 

— 

10,746 

11,512 

j  6,042,992'  6,710,338 

4,752,601 

4,612,646 
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In  Germany,  the  average  value  of  each  article  is  fixed  annually,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Imperial  Statistical  Office,  hy  a  commission  of  experts,  who  receive  information  ttom 
Oliambers  of  Oommerce  and  other  sources.  There  are  separate  valuations  for  imports  and 
exports.  The  price  fixed  is'  that  of  the  goods  at  the  moment  of  crossing  the  frontier.  For 
Imports  the  price  does  not  include  Customs  duties,  cost  of  transpoir,  insurance,  ware- 
housing, ftc.  Incurred  after  the  fh>ntier  is  passed.  For  exports,  the  price  includes  allcharaes 
within  the  territory,  but  drawbacks  and  bounties  are  not  taken  into  account.  The  quantities 
are  determined  according  to  obli^tory  declarations,  and,  for  imports,  the  fiscal  authorities 
may  actually  weigh  the  goods.  For  packages,  an  official  tare  is  deducted.  The  countries 
whence  goods  are  imported,  and  the  ultimate  destination  of  exports  are  registered. 

Customs  duties  are  levied  on  imports,  and  taxes  upon  spirits,  beer  (malt), 
salt,  sugar  manufactured  from  beetroot,  and  tobacco,  &c.  Since  1879  Germany 
has  been  protectionist  in  her  commercial  policy.  Of  the  total  imports  in  1901, 
the  value  of  2,761,447,000  marks  was  subject  to  duty,  and  2,659,788,000 
marks  duty-free  (these  values  being  exclusive  of  the  precious  metals).  The 
duties  levied  amounted  to  633,606,000  marks,  or  19  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  the  imports  subject  to  duty. 

The  imports  of  gold  (coined  and  in  bars)  in  1901  amounted  to  256,838,000 
marks;  of  silver,  to  15,878,000  marks;  the  exports  of  gold  amounted  to 
51,591,000  marks ;  of  silver,  to  26,544,000  marks. 

Some  of  the  leading  imports  and  exports  under  the  above  heads  were,  in 
thousands  of-  marks  value,  as  follows  in  1901: — 


- 

1,000 
Marks 

_ 

1,000 
Marks 

- 

1,000 
Marks 

I&t  :   : 

3  Uye.      .     . 

78,600 
104,800 
282,700 

89,600 

{Barley     .       .       . 
'  Coffee  (raw)     . 

Tobacco  (raw) 

Maize       .        .        . 

105,400 
147,700 
112,800 
119,800 

Cotton  (raw)      . 
Wool  . 

Woollen  yam     . 
Raw  silk    .       . 

296,900 
231,600 
82,000 
105,600 

g /Cottons  . 
S  Woollens 
g  Coal        .       . 
» ISugar      . 

210,800 
212,000 
209,700 
202,800 

Machinery 

Iron  goods 

Silk  goods       .        . 

Clothing.         .        . 

200,700 
221,900 
137,800 
116,600 

Aniline  dyes 
Books,  prints    . 
Woollen  yams  . 
1  Leather      .       . 

79,600 

160,800 

66,800 

64,800 

The  special  commerce  of  the  Deutsche  Zollgebiet  was  divided 
as  follows  in  1900  and  1901 :— 


Countries 

Imports 
from 

Imports 
fift>m 

Exports  to 

1 
Exports  to 

(1900) 

(1901) 

(1900) 

(1901) 

1,000  Marks 

1,000  Marks 

1,000  Marks 

1,000  Marks 

German  Free  Ports,  &c.   . 

20,650 

20,794 

80,848 

88.863    , 

Great  Britain   . 

841,674 

658,756 

918,775 

918,161    1 

Austria-Hungary 

724,832 

693,262 

510,780 

491,618 

729,610 

729,548 

859,033 

845,904    i 

Switzerland 

170,506 

154,183 

292,054 

264,810 

Belgium  .... 
Nettierlands     . 

220,507 

186,490 

258,105 

286,984 

216,879 

203,840 

895,868 

879,004 

France,  Algeria  and  Tunis 

814,609 

289,219 

278,608 

260,822 

Italy        .... 

186,863 

182,680 

127,811 

127,242 

Norway  and  Sweden 

126,488 

105,288 

208,903 

176,430 

Denmark. 

71,450 

68,829 

126,616 

118,039 

Spain       .... 

82,482 

78,847 

64,829 

60,037 
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Goon  tries 

Imports 
from 
(1900) 

Imports 
from 
(1901) 

Exports  to 
(1900) 

Exports  to 
(1901) 

Balkan  Peninsula  (includ- 

1,000 Marks 

1,000  Marks 

1,000  Marks 

1,000  Marks 

ing  Greece,  Ak)ntenegro, 

Turkey  in  Asia,  k  Africa) 

85,925 

100,309 

79,803 

91,147 

Portugal  .... 
British  India    . 

17,573 

18,080 

20,666 

19,899 

224,714 

214,829 

69,948 

79,548 

Best  of  Asia     . 

145,319 

178,071 

160,950 

130,790 

Africa(except  Algeria,  Tunis, 

and  Turkey  in  Africa)  . 

138,052 

118,813 

72,267 

70,160 

North  and  Central  America 

1,068.950 

1,095,671 

493,374 

444,153 

South  America  and  West 

Indies  .... 

529,463 

496,949 

205,092 

179,061 

Australia. 

125,351 

111,233 

50,048 

54,666 

Other  countries 
Total 

4,946 

5,752 

473 

1,908 

6,042,992 

5,710,338 

4,752,601 

4,512,646 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  the  commercial 
intercourse  between  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom  in  five 
years,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns : — 


- 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

Imports    from 

Germany  into 

U.K.     . 
Exports  of  Brit- 

ish  produce  to 

Germany 

26,189,469 
21,602,426 

28,584,159 
22,525,987 

30,123,058 
26,996,127 

31,181,667 
27,999,712 

32,207,214 
23,578,785 

Including  foreign  and  colonial  produce,  the  total  exports  from  the 
United  Kingdom  to  Germany  in  1901  amounted  to  34,221,080^. 

The  following  tables  give  the  declared  yalue  of  the  principal  articles 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from,  and  exported  from  the  United  King- 
dom  to  Germany  in  five  years : — 


Staple  Imports  into  U.K. 
firom  Germany 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

£ 

& 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Sagar      .... 

8,064,869 

9,638,224 

9,903,853 

9,         73 

9,931,149 

Qlsss  and  manofactores. 

825,226 

898,005 

1,001,294 

l.<         48 

1,132,682 

Eggs        .... 

818,022 

788,844 

966,641 

1,1         19 

895,624 

Cottons  and  yarn   . 

750,053 

805,155 

820,851 

1         62 

1,038,836 

Woollens  and  yarn . 

1,459.946 

1,496,665 

1,404,930 

1,J        71 

1,582,516 

Iron  and  steel  manuf.    . 

468,150 

495.925 

534,435 

(         38 

617,134 

MaohiDery      .       .        . 

303,485 

334,806 

878,680 

78 

642.283 

Wheat  and  flour 

510,276 

354,033 

177,965 

(         99 

223,106 

Musical  instruments 

700,810 

677,216 

677,661 

(        77 

749,512 

Toys        .... 

601,223 

613,211 

648,477 

U„«90 

700,937 

Zinc  and  manufacture    . 

872,400 

882,726 

499,728 

461,023 

489,814 

1,869,040 

1,271,210 

1,290,892 

1,470,889 

1,478,572 
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Principal  aHidos  of  British 

Produce  exported  to 

Germany 

1897 

1898 

1699 

1 
1900              1901       1 

Cottons  and  yam    . 

Woollens  and  yam  . 

Alpaca,  &c.,  yam    . 

Wool 

Iron 

Herrings . 

Machinery 

Ck>als,  dnders,  &c.   . 

New  ships,  &c. 

£ 

3,649,122 
3,882,016 
1,018,017 

783,974 
1,785,976 

881,100 
1,809,871 
2,021,444 
1        — 

£ 

3,615,677 
8,787,122 
1,109,207 
938,508 
1,774,008 
1,288,872 
2,091,486 
1,979,581 

-   £ 
3,664,385 
4,135,439 
1,168,625 
1,131,489 
2,761,444 
1,526,562 
2,188,828 
2,848,932 

827,565 

£          ;         £ 

8,843,917|  3,717,662 
3,748,842'  3,090,256 
1,022,259  1,086,721 
742,632;     669,076 
2,987,055'  1,254,727 
1.651,441!  1,636,272 
2,040,797i  1,537,936 
4,267,172  3,802,602 
1,592,865  1,404,850 

Ships  were  not  recorded  as  exports  prior  to  1899.  Other  exports  of  British 
produce  to  Qermanyin  1901  were  linen  goods  and  yam,  439,329/.  ;  manure, 
886,710Z.  ;  oils,  255,298/.  ;  chemicals,  258,107Z.  ;  leather,  889,828/.  ; 
copper,  435,299/. 

Great  Britain  exported  to  Germany  foreign  and  colonial  cotton  valued  at 
323,653/.  ;  wool  at  3,001,980/.  ;  caoutchouc,  881,643/.  ;  coffee,  645,683/.  ; 
skins  and  furs,  835,789/.  in  1901. 

The  ports  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen  are  the  chief  gates  of  commercial 
intercourse  of  Germany  with  the  United  Kingdom. 

Shipping  and  Nayigation. 

The  following  was  the  distribution  of  the  mercantile  navy  of  Germany 
(only  ships  of  more  than  17*65  tons  gross- tonnage)  on  January  1  of  the  last 
three  years : — 


- 

Baltic  Porte 

North  Sea  Porte 

Total  Shipping      1 

Number 

Net  tonnage 

Number 

Net  tonnage 

Number 

1900  :— 
Sailing  vessels 
Steamers 

Totals      . 

1901  :— 
Sailing  vessels 
Steamers 

Totals    ^. 

1902  :— 
Sailing  vessels 
Steamers 

400 
440 

88,721 
180,029 

2,066 
858 

648,918 
970,180 

2,466 
1,298 

8,759 

687,689 
1,160,169 

840 

218,750 

2,919 

1,619,048 

1,787,798 

891 
452 

31,454 
192,816 

2,102 
988 

662,316 
1,155,660 

2,498 
1,390 

698,770 
1,847,876 

843 

223,769 

3,040 

1,717,876 

3,883 

•1,941,645 

876 
461 

26,057 
200,689 

2,120 
1,012 

561,917 
1,805,894 

2,496 
1,463 

686,974 
1,606,088 

Totals 

827 

225,696 

3,132 

1,867,811 

8,959 

2,098,007 

Of  the  total  shipping  in  1901,  2,082  of  274,823  ;  in  1902,  2,065  of  276,160 
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tona  belonged  to  Prnsaian   ports.    The  total  number   of  sailors  reqnii^d 
for  manning  the  ships  of  the  merchant  navy  in  1902  was  58,946. 
The  size  of  the  various  ships  in  1902  was  as  follows : — 


- 

Under  100 
Tonsgroas 

100-500 

TODBgrOM 

500-1,000 
Tonsgroes 

1,000.2,000 
Tons  gross 

2,000  Tons 

gross  and 

over 

Sailing  vessels 
Steamers 

1,825 
166 

336 
849 

103 
259 

174 
271 

68 
418 

Of  the  sailing  vessels  726  were  totally  of  iron  or  steel ;  of  the  steamers 
1,465  were  of  iron  or  steel. 

The  following  table  shows  the  shipping  (foreign  and  coasting)  of  the 
Crerman  Empire,  in  which  each  vesseX  if  it  entered  several  ports  on  a 
single  voyage,  is  counted  only  once  : 


1898  :— 
Entered. 
Caeared  . 

With  Cargoes 

In  Ballast 

Total 

Number 

Net  tonnage 

Number 

Net  tonnage 

Number 

Net  tonnage 

74,954 
64,187 

16,484,043 
12,010,004 

11,660 
23,460 

1,220,781 
5,802,756 

86,614 
87,687 

17,704,824 
17,812,760 

1899:— 
Entered. 
Cleared  . 

77,414 
65,839 

16,786,697 
12,823,746 

11,232 
23,490 

1,203,864 
5,702,626 

88,646 
89,829 

17,990,051 
18,026,871 

1900  :— 
Entered. 
Cleared  . 

77,286 
63,994 

17,136,495 
12,723,410 

10,093 
23,704 

1,449,262 
5,946,651 

87,379 
87,698 

18,586,757 
18,669,061 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  foreign  shipping  of  the  German  Empire 
entered  and  dea^  as  compared  wi&  national  shipping  were  as  follows 
in  1900 :— 


Foreign  ships 

Entered 

Cleared 

With  Cargoes 

In  Ballast 

With  Cargoes 

In  Ballast 

No. 

Net 
tonnage 

No. 

Net 
tonnage 

No. 

Net 
tonnage 

No. 

Net 
tonnage 

Duish 

British 

Swedish 

Dnteh 

Norwegian  . 

Russian 

Total,  indad. 
ing    other 
foreign     . 

6,069 
4,842 
4.496 
1,834 
1,821 
601 

927,942 
8,847,546 
984,885 
267.761 
667,482 
286,666 

1,187 
196 
810 
841 
168 
61 

122,049 
199,658 
68,156 
40,688 
76,218 
29,064 

4,448 
2,949 
8,061 
1,388 
860 
870 

753,832 
1,901,084 
718,590 
198,500 
346,160 
156.949 

1,814 

2,086 

1,666 

757 

642 

277 

325,854 
2,139,273 
320,648 
112,765 
405,019 
105,691 

18,410 
58,876 

7,216.268 
9,920,282 

2,220 
7,878 

671,808 
878,054 

18,171 
50,823 

4,224.085 
8,499,825 

7,871 
16,838 

8.563,594 
2.382,057 
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The  total  shipping  at  the  seven  principal  ports  of  Germany  was  as  follows 
in  1900  :— 


- 

With  Cargoes 

In  Ballast 

Total 

Number  Net  tonnage 

Number 

Net  tonnage 

Number 

Net  tonnage 

Hamburg  :^— 

Entered 

Cleared 
Stettin  :— 

Entered 

Cleared 
Kiel:— 

Entered 

Cleared 
Bremen :  * — 

Entered 

Cleared 
LUbeck  :»- 

Entered 

Cleared 
Neufahrwasser 

Cleared 

Konigsberff:— 

Entered 

Cleared 

10,902 
10,526 

4,676 
3,288 

3,921 
2,252 

3,265 
3,004 

2,704 
2,168 

1,499 
1,449 

1,517 
1,799 

7,532,083 
5,754,946 

1,502,542 
824,931 

564,456 
880,958 

2,036,888 
1,804,762 

538,569 
391,763 

660,456 
506,680 

827,684 
396,289 

2,010 
3,504 

120 
1,306 

372 
1,727 

243 
849 

128 
660 

282 
840 

44 
93 

616,185 
2,538,306 

44,184 
727,612 

28,051 
195,701 

131,695 
404,994 

18,969 
172,283 

124,314 
189,552 

8,426 
27,924 

12,912 
14,080 

4,796 
4,594 

4,293 
3,979 

3,508 
3,853 

2,827 
2,828 

1,781 
1,789 

1,561 
1,892 

8,148,218 
8,293,252 

1.546,726 
1,552,548 

592,507 
576,659 

2,168.078 
2,209,746 

557,538 
664,046 

1 
684,770 
696,282 

336,110 
424,163 

-  Including  Cuxhaven. 


3  Including  Bremerhaven  and  Vogesaek. 
>  Including  TiayemUndel 


The  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  and  inland  navigation  (not  in- 
cluded in  the  above  tables)  on  January  1, 1898,  numbered  2^564,  of  which 
21,945  had  an  aggregate  biuden  of  3,370,447  tons. 


Internal  Commnnioations. 
I.  Railways. 

The  great  majority  of  the  German  railways  are  now  owned  by  the  Imperial 
or  State  Governments.  Out  of  30,974  English  miles  of  normal-gauge  railway 
completed  and  open  for  traffic  (1900),  only  2,587  miles  belon^d  to  private 
companies,  and  of  these  90  miles  were  worked  by  Government.  Narrow-gauge 
lines  measured  1,218  miles  (Government  lines  493  miles)  in  1900. 

The -mileage  and  financial  condition  of  German  railways  (including  narrow- 
gauge  lines)  are  shown  as  follows,  for  five  years  ending  190Jl  :— 
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Yean 


1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 


Total  Length, 

in  English 

miles 


29,461 
30,093 
30,950 
31,492 
32,192 


Total  Capital, 
in  1,000  marks 


11,680,193 
11,935,490 
12,224,549 
12,497,138 
12,848,000 


Expenditure 
(1,000  marks) 


889,053 

957,674 

1,123,418 

1,202,642 

1,298,826 


Receipts 
(1,000  marks) 


1,595,242 
1,684,780 
1,849,094 
1,954,963 
2,040,836 


Percentage 
on  Capital 
of  Surplus 


Certain  lines  not  open  to  public  traffic  are  not  included  in  the  above  figures. 
The  total  length  open  in  1902  was  33,114  miles.  The  statistics  include  the 
traffic  on  6  narrow-gauge  lines,  which  are  worked  in  connection  with  the 
normal  gauge  lines. 

In  1900  358,925,000  metric  tons  of  goods,  including  live  cattle,  were 
carried  by  German  railways,  and  paid  71,200,000  marks.  The  number 
of  passengers  conveyed  in  1900  was  848,092,000,  yielding  560,900,000 
marks. 


II.  Canals  and  Navigations. 

At  the  end  of  1901  the  canals  and  inland  navigations  of  Germany  were  as 
follows : — 


' 

Length  navigable  for  vessels  of  draught 

Total 

Nature  of  Waterway 

5ft.  Din. 

4ft.  llin.  [    8ft.  Sin. 

2ft.  6in. 

Under 
2ft  6in. 

length 

Navigable  rivers 

j  Canalised  rivers 

(^nals     

mUes 
986 
132 
270 

61 

miles           miles 

1,488        2,433 

208           983 

174     !       970 

miles 

238 

104 

30 

miles 

629 

31 

75 

miles 
5,774 
1,458 
1,519 

i  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
CJanal  

Totals    

— 

61 

1,449 

1,870 

4,886 

372 

785 

8,812 

The  Kaiser  Wilhelm  canal,  connecting  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  was 
began  June  8,  1887,  and  opened  for  traffic  June  19,  1895.  Its  breadth  at  the 
bottom  is  72  ft,  and  at  the  surface  213  ft  ;  depth  29  ft.  6  in.  The  cost  of 
construction  was  estimated  at  7,800,0002.  In  1901,  29,470  vessels  of  4,198,754 
tons  passed  through  the  canal ;  the  dues  collected  in  the  year  amounted  to 
2,078,615  marks. 

III.  Posts  and  Telegraphs. 

The  postal  and  telegraphic  services  in  Bavaria  and  Wiirttemberg  are  re- 
tained in  the  hands  of  their  respective  Governments  ;  but  all  other  parts  of 
the  Empire  are  united  to  form  an  imperial  postal  district  {Meicksposlgebiet), 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  employes  and  offices  of  the  post  and 
telegraph  services  for  the  year  1901 :-  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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- 

Bmployte 

No.  of  Po«t 
Offices 

No.  of  Boxes 

No.  of  Tele- 
graph Offices 

Reichspostgebiet 
Bavaria    .... 
Wurttemberg  . 

202,587 

20,774 

8,310 

32,299 
4,456 
1,052 

103,320 

14,833 

4,855 

21.510 
3,084 
1,027 

Total  in  Empire  . 

231,671 

37,807 

120,008 

25,621 

The  amount  of  business  transacted  by  the  post-officee  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  statistics  of  articles  transmitted  by  post,  and  the  value  of  post-office 
orders,  in  marks,  for  the  year  1901  : — 


- 

Reichspostgebiet        Bavaria 

wurttemberg 

Total         1 

j 

Letters     . 

Post  Cards 

Printed  matter . 

Business  papers 

Samples    . 

Journals  . 

Total,  includ- 
ing other  de- 
spatches 

Money  sent 
(marks) 

1,686,071,520!    221.763,600 

982,492,532,      74,903,400 

928,634,537!      85,762,085 

7,501,324         1,535,560 

62,458,500]        6,617,970 

1,146,238,109!    203,484,145 

69,064,580 
37,208,938 
42,199,858 
315,276 
1,856,010 
57,534,264 

1,976,899,700 
1,094,604,870 
1,056,596,480 
9,352,160, 
70,932,480 
1,417,256,518 

5,132,921,076     636,980,886 
24,935,560,154  2,945,362,174 

224,711.833 
1,137,778,524 

I 

5,994,613,795 

28,568,700,852 

The  financial  condition  of  the  united  postal  and  telegraphic  and  telephonic 
services  in  1901  was  as  follows  (in  marks) : — 


- 

Bavaria 

wurttemberg 

Empire 

Receipts   . 
Expenditure 

Surplus 

418,647,990 
393,396,772 

38,019,651 
85,342,671 

16,870,719 
15,163,571 

468,538,360 
443,903,014 

20,251,218 

2,676,980 

1,707,148 

24,635,346 

The  foiiowing  are  the  telegraph  statistics  for  the  year  1901 : — 


- 

Telegraph 
Lines,  kilo- 
meter 

Telegraph 

Wires,  kilo- 

meter 

Inland 
Telegimms 

Foreign 
Telegrams 

Reichspostgebiet  . 

Bavaria 

wurttemberg 

Total  in  Empire 

107,620 

17,731 

5,660 

422,269 
48,629 
12,644 

29,077,320 
2,441,074 
1,145,298 

11,745,642 
698,580 
238,867 

131,011 

483,542      i    32,463,692 

12,682,589 

In  the  German  Empire  (including  Bavaria  and  Wtirttemberg)  in  1901, 
17,049  towns  with  telephonic  communication  had  341,134  telephonic  systems. 
The  urban  systems  had  36,580  miles  of  line  and  547,700  miles  of  wire  ;  con- 
versations. 664,606,431.  The  3,878  interurban  systems  had  22,880  miles  of 
line  and  183,370  miles  of  wire,  by  means  of  which  101,619.906  conversations 
were  held.  C"r>inin]f 
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Money  and  Credit. 

The  following  table  shows  the  valne  (in  thousands  of  marks)  of  the  money 
coined  since  the  foundation  of  the  present  Empire : — 


Year 

Gold 

SUver 

Nickel 

Copper 

Total 

1897 

1898 
i         1899 

1900 
.         1901 

Totel(1871- 

1901)      . 

Withdrawn 

Remaining. 

139,617-1 
188,932-6 
163,897-2 
96,417  1 
116,125-1 

601-3 
20,653-6 
14,571-4 
20,482  0 
31,302-2 

583-3 
2,508-7 
6,173-5 
5,756-3 
2,250  0 

338-5 

203-3 

615-7 

1,078-3 

49-8 

141,140-2 
212, 348  1 
185,157-8 
183,733-7 
148,727-1 

3,842,998-7 
46,809-3 

605,186-3 
30,949-7 

72,617-7 
8,820-6 

15,751-5 
1-6 

4,536,554-2 
81,081-2 

3,796,189-4 

574,236-6 

69,297  1 

15,749-9 

4,465,478-0 

The  total  value  of  thalers  in  circulation  is  estimated  (1894)  at  about 
400,000,000  marks. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  financial  condition  of  the  note* 
iBsoing  banks  (NoUnbanken),  in  thousands  of  marks : — 


Bks. 

LlABIUTIKS 

1 ■ — — — 

ASBRS 

Year 

Capital 

Reserve 
Fund 

Notes  in 

CircQla- 

tion 

Total 

including 

other  Lia. 

bUities 

Coin  ft 
BulUon 

Notes  of 
State  ft 
other 
Banks 

Bills 

Total 

including 

other 

Asseta 

1897 
1898 
1890 
1900 
1901 

8 

8 
8 
8 
8 

219,672 
219,672 
219,672 
219,672 
281,672 

46,648 
47,059 
47,589 
48,829 
54,901 

1,266,870 
1,306.827 
1,822,203 
1,813,855 
1,845,486 

2,104,279 
2,158,182 
2,238,636 
2,237,017 
2,860.453 

952,568 
932,791 
911,528 
899,630 
990,262 

49,621 
51,281 
50,808 
51,931 
60,770 

865,698 

938,029 

1,049,428 

1,036.961 

990,950 

2,105,825 
2,159,948 
2,240,795 
2,239,564 
2,360,855 

'  Reichskassenscheine,'  small  paper  notes  for  5,  20,  and  50  marks,  were  in 
circulation  at  the  end  of  March  1897  to  the  value  of  120,000,000  marks. 
These  are  not  legal  tender. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measnres. 

The  Mark,  of  100  Ffennige  is  of  the  value  of  llfcf.,  or  20*43  marks  to  the 
pound  sterling.  The  Thaler  is  3  marks.  Gold  coins  are  20,  10,  and  5-mark 
pieces,  oadled  respectively  doppel-krone,  kronCf  and  ?ialb-krone.  The  20-mark 
piece  weighs  7*96495  grammes  '900  fine,  and  consequently  contains  7*16846 
grammes  of  fine  gold.  Silver  coins  are  5,  2,  and  1-mark  pieces,  and  60  and 
20-pfennige.  The  mark  weighs  6*6  grammes  '900  fine,  and  thus  contains  6 
jrrammes  of  fine  silver.  Nickel  coins  are  10  and  5-pfennige  pieces.  There 
are  bronze  coins  of  smaller  denominations. 

The  standard  of  value  is  gold,  but  old  thalers  are  still  legal  tender.  Other 
silver  is  legal  tender  only  up  to  20  marks. 

The  metrical  system  of  weights  and  measures  came  into  force  in  Germany 
on  January  1,  1872.  ^^^^^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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Diplomatie  BeprMontatiyes. 

1.  Of  Gbrmant  in  Great  Britalk. 

Ambassador, — Count  Paul  Wolflf  Metternicli ;  accredited  Nov.  14,  1001. 

Councillor  and  First  Secretary. — Count  J.   von  Bematorff. 

Second  Secretary, — Baron  von  dem  Bussche-Haddenhausen. 

Third  Secretary. — Herr  H.  von  Appell. 

Naval  Attachi. — Captain  Corper. 

Military  Attache. — Captain  Count  F.  von  der  Schulenburg. 

Councillor  and  Colonial  AttadU. — Dr.  A.  Zimmermann. 

Attachi. — Prince  zu  Lynar. 

Technical  Attaches. — H.  Mutherius  and  Herr  J.  TrahnL 

Director  of  Chancery. — Hofrath  C.  Lentze. 

Chancellors. — F.  R.  Moebiua,  F.  Spies,  and  V.  von  Bojanowski. 

Germany  has  also  Consular  representatives  at  the  following  places : — 
Aberdeen,  Belfast,  Bradford,  Cardiff,  Dublin,  Dundee,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Leith, 
Liverpool,  London,  Manchester,  Newcastle,  Peterhead,  Plymouth,  South- 
ampton, Sunderland. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Germany. 

Ambassador.— ^\^\.    Hon.   Sir   F.    C.    Lascelles,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. 
appointed  October  24,  1895. 

Secretary.-^.  W.  Buchanan,  C.O.V.,  C.B. 
Military  Attach^.— Col.  W.  Waters,  C.O.V. 
Naval  Attaeh4.—Cfkptsim  A.  W.  Ewart,  B.N. 
Commercial  Attachi. — W.  S.  Harris-GastrelL 
Consul'Oeneral. — Dr.  Paul  Schwabach. 

There  are  also  British  Consular  representatives  at  the  following  places : — 
Cologne,  Danzig,  Dusseldorf  (C.G.),  Frankfort-on-Main  (C.G.),  Hamburg 
(C.G.),  Stettin,  Mannheim,  Bremen,  Kiel,  Liibeck,  Breslau,  Harbuig, 
Wismar,  Husum,  Swinemiinde,  Eonigsberg,  Memel,  Cuxhaven,  Emden, 
Flensburg,  Hanover,  &c. 


Books  of  Beferenoe  eonoerning  the  German  Empire. 

{Sec  also  under  Prussia,  Bavaria,  &c. ) 
1.  Official  Publications. 

AmtUche  Liste  der  BohiflTe  der  Deutschen  Kri^s-  nnd  Handelsmarine,  mit  ihren  Uiit«r> 
■cbeidongs-Sinialen.  Abgeschlossen  am  1.  Januar  1900.  Heransgegcben  im  Reichaamt  de 
Innem.    8.    Berlin,  1900. 

Amtl.   Mitthellnngen    ana    den    Jahrea-Berichten    der    Oewerbe^Aofsichiabeamtea. 
Zoaammengeatellt  im  Reichaamt  dea  Innem.    Berlin.    Annual,  ainoe  1879. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Coimtrtea  aad 
British  Possessions  for  the  year  1899.    London.  1 900. 

Central  Blatt  fUr  daa  Deutacbe  Reich.  Herautgegeben  im  Reichaamt  dea  Innem.  1909. 
Berlin,  4. 

Denkachrift  Uber  die  Deutschen  Schutzgebiete.  JUirlich  in  den  Reiehstagidmck- 
aachen.    Berlin.    (See  also  under  "Foreign  Dependeiielea.") 

Deutacher  Reicha-  und  Konigl.  Preussischer  Staata-Anseicer.    Berlin. 

Deutsohes  Handelsarchiv.  Zeitachrift  fUr  Handel  und  Oewerbe.  Heranagegeben  to» 
Reichaamt  dea  Innem.    Berlin  (monthly). 

Deutaches  MeteorologiAchea  Jahrbuch  fOr  1898  (Beohaehtunga-SjBtflme:  Devtaehe 
Seewarte,  Konigr.  Preussen  tc.,  Bayem,  Sachaen,  Wdrttemberg,  Bremen,  Elaaaa-LAftk- 
ringenX  gr,  4.     (Since  1887.)  ^  t 
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Die  Deutsche  Armee  und  die  Eaiseiilche  Marine.  Eintheilung,  Truppen,  Ac.  Bearbeitet 
in  der  kartographiBchen  Abtheilung  der  K5nigl.  Landegaofhahroe.    Berlin,  1889<. 

Oenealogie  der  Enrop&ischen  Regentenhi&uaer  fttr.    1900.    Berlin.    8. 

Oewerbe  nnd  Handel  im  Dentscnen  Reich  nach  der  gewerblichen  Betriebezahlung  TOm 
14Jani,  1895.    4.    Berlin,  1899. 

Handbndi  fUr  das  Deutsche  Reich  anf  das  Jahr  1900.  Bearbeitet  im  Reiobsamt  des 
Innem.    8.    Berlin. 

Handbuch  fUrdie  Dentsche  Handelsmarine  anf  das  Jahr  1900.  Herausgegeben  im  Reichs- 
amt  des  Innem.    8.    Berlin. 

Hertslet  (Sir  Edward,  C.B.),  Foreign  OflBce  List.    Published  annually.    London. 

Monatliche  NaohweiBe  tlber  den  auswartigen  Handel  de»  deutsehen  Zuilgebiets,  iic.  8. 
Berlin  (Since  1891.) 

Statistlk  der  Deutsehen  Reichs-Post  und  Telegraphen-Verwaltung  fur  das  Kalendeijahr 
1898.    4.    Berlin,  1808. 

Statistik  der  im  Betriebe  beflndlidien  Bisenbahnen  Deutsehlands.  Bearl>eitet  im  Reichs- 
Bisenbahn  Amt.    Betrieb^ahr,  1898.    4.    Berlin,  1900. 

Statistik  des  Deutsehen  Reichs.  Herausgegeben  Yom  Kaiseiiichen  Statist.  Amt.  Neue 
Folge.  Band  1-128  to  end  of  1900  (darin  jahrlich :  "Handel"  (2  vols.),  "Seeschlflflshrt," 
"  Binnenschiffahrt,"  "  Kriminalstatistik,"  "  Krankenverslcherung  ") ;  femerdaraus  einzeln: 
Bd.  101:  Die  Statistik  des  Deutsehen  Reichs  im  Jahr  1897 ;  enthaltend  die  gesetzliohen 
Bestimmungen  nebst  Erl&uterungen ;  Bd.  102-119 :  Ergebnisse  der  Benifs-  und  uewerbezlih- 
loDff  Tom  14  Juni,  1895 ;  darunter  Bd.  112 :  Die  Landwirthschafl  im  Deutsehen  Reich. 
Berlin,  1898.  4.  Bd.  Ill:  Die  berufliche  und  soziale Gliederung des  Deutsehen  Volkes. 
4.     Berlin,  1890. 

Statistisches  Jahrbuch  fiir  das  Deutsche  Reich.  Herausgegeben  Tom  Kalserlichen  Statis- 
tischen  Amt.  1-21.  Jahrgang,  1880-1900.    Berlin.    8.    (Darin  auch  Litteratur-Angaben). 

YlerteUahrshefte  znr  Statistik  des-Dentschen  Reichs.  Herausgegeben  vom  Kaiserlichen 
StatistiBchen  Amt  1-9.    Jahrgang  1892-1900.    Berlin.    4. 

Die  Dentsche  Yolks wirthschaft  am  Schlusse  des  19.  Jahrhunderts.  Auf  Orund  der 
Ergebnisse  der  Berufe  und  Qewerbez&hlung  yon  1895  und  nach  anderen  Quellen  bearbeitet 
im  Kaiserlichen  Statistischen  Amt.    Berlin,  1900.    8. 

Weissbueh.  Official  Correspondence  relating  to  German  Possessions  in  AiHca  and  the 
Pacific,  and  to  the  Congo,  Egypt,  and  East  Asia.    20  vols.    Berlin,  1884-1900. 


2.  Non-Offioial  Publications. 

Amdt  (A.),  Das  Staatsrecht  des  Deutsehen  Belches.   Berlin,  1900. 

Arnold  (W.X  (TranslatorX  The  Maritime  Code  of  the  German  Empire.    London,  1900. 

Baedeker't  Northern  Germany,  13th  ed.  London,  1900.  Southern  Germany,  8th  ed. 
London,  1895. 

Bibliographic  der  deutsehen  Zeitschriften-Litteratur.    4.    Leipzig.    (Since  1897.) 

Biographisches  Jahrbuch  und  Deutscher  Nekrolog.  hrsg.  von  A.  Bettelheim.  Bd.  1-8. 
Berlin,  1897,  fg.    8. 

Bijfelow  (Ponltney),  History  of  the  German  Struggle  for  Liberty.    London. 

Bi99Uirekt  the  Man  and  the  Statesman :  Reflections,  Ac,  by  himself.  [Eng.  Trans. 
S  vols.    London,  1893. 

Bkmdel  (G.),  Etudes  sur  les  Popnlations  rurales  de  TAlIemagne,  Ac    Pans,  1897. 

BoguMlawiki  (R.  von)  and  Aaehenhorn  (R.),  Die  Heere  und  Flotten  der  Gegenwart. 
(Bd.l.)    Deutschland,  2te Ausg.    Berlin,  1900. 

Bra0)UU<(Ritter  von),  StatistischeSkizze  des  Deutsehen  Reichs.    7th  edition.    Leipzig, 

1892 

Brunekaw  (Osk.),  Die  Wohnpl&tze  des  Deutsehen  Reiches.  Auf  Gnmd  der  amtlichen 
Katerialien  bearbeitet.    8.    Neu  bearbeitete  Ausgabe.    Bd  1-4.    4.    Berlin,  1897 

Buteh  (M.),  Bismarck :  some  Secret  Pages  of  his  History.    S  vols.    London,  1898. 

ChWtolm  (O.  Q.\  Europe.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  of  Stanford's  Compendium  of  Geography  and 
Travel.    London,  1899  and  1900. 

Daniel  (H.  A.),  Deutschland,  nach  seinen  phjslschen  und  polltischen  Verhfiltnlssen 
geschildert    8te  Aufl.    2  Bde.    8.    Leipzig,  1895, 

DoaptonCW.  H.),  Germany  and  the  Germans.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1894. 

Deuts<di-Nauti8c1)er  Almanach.  lUustrirtes  Jahrbuch  Uber  Seesohiffahrt,  Marine  und 
Schiffbau,  f.  d.  J.  1900.    Berlin.    8. 

Deutsches  Land  u.  Leben  in  Eingelschllderungen.  Landschaftskunden  u.  Stadtege- 
sthichten.    8.    Stuttgart,  1898,  fg. 

Export,  Organ  des  Centralvereins  fttr  Handelsgeographie  nnd  F5rderung  deutscher 
Interessen  im  Auslande.    Berlin  (weekly). 

Forschungen  zur  deutsehen  Landesu.  Volkskunde  Im  Aulhige  der  Centrslcommlsslon 
mr  wissenschaftliche  Landerkunde  von  DeutschUnd.  Bd  1-18.  (te  4-8  einzelne  Hefte). 
Stut%art,  1885,  fg.    8 
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OoltM  (T.  A.  O.  L.  von  der),  Die  luidllehe  Arbeiterklassen.    Jena,  1898. 
Ootbftischergenealogifeber  Hof-Kalender  auf  das  Jahr  1900.    Gotha.    8. 
GoMld  (S.    Baring),  Germany.     [In   *' National    Ghnrohea"  Series].     London,  1802. 
Gerinanv,  Past  and  Fresent.    2  vols     London,  1881. 

Handbtloher  mr  deutsohen  Landes-o.  Volksknnde.    Bd.  1-4.    Btutirart.  1892,  tg,    8. 
Htadlam  (J.  W.),  The  Foundation  of  the  German  Empire,  1815-71.    Oftmbridge,  1897. 
HiekwuMH  (A.  L.X  Geographisch-statistisoher  Taaohen- Atlas  des  Dentschen  Beiehs     8. 
Leipzig  and  Wien,  1897. 

Hue  de  Graii  (Graf.),  Handbnoh  der  Verfatsnng  u.  Verwaltung  in  Prenssen  o.  d. 
Deutsohen  Rietche.    ISth  ed.    8.    Berlin,  1900. 

JaJirbuch  des  deutsohen  Flottenvereins,  1900.    Berlin.    8. 

Jawu»iE.  J.),  The  Federal  Constitution  of  Germany.  [Translation.]  8.  Philadelphia,  1890. 
Lan9J^iu(Paul),  Justus  Perthes'  Staatsburger- Atlas.    24  Karten,  &c    Zur  verfossung 
und  Verwaltung  des  Deutschen  Reichs  u.  der  Bnndesstaaten.     Hit  Begleitworten.    8. 
Gotha,  189«. 

Lavisu  (B.)  and  Rambaud  (A.),  (editors),  Histoire  Generale,  vols.  10  and  11.  Paris, 
1898-99. 

Leboii  (AA  Etude  sur  TAUemagne  politique.    Paris,  1898. 

Kutt4H  (F.X  Das  deutsohe  Land  in  seinen  charakteristischen  Ziigen  und  seine  Bexie- 
hungen  su  Geschichte  u.  Lebenden  Menschen.  4  Aufl.  umgearb.  von  V.  Steinecke.  8. 
Breslua,  1900. 

Loio«  (Oharies),  Life  of  Prince  Bismarck.  2  voli.  London,  1888.— The  German  Bmperor, 
William  II.  [In  "  Public  Men  of  To-Dav  "  Series].    London,  1898. 

Marek»(E.)t  Germany  and  England:  their  Relations  in  the  great  Crises  of  European 
History,  1500-1900.    Ei«.  Trans.    London,  1900. 

MoUhs  (Graf  von)^|  The  Franco-German  War,  1870-71.  [Translation  by  A.  Forbes.] 
8.    London,  1893 

MorhaUi,  De  I'Bmpire  Allemand :  sa  Oonstition  ct  son  Administration.    Paris.  1886 
Murrajf'i  Handbook  for  the  Rhine  and  North  Germany.    Handbook  for  South  Gemutny 
(including  Wiirttemberg,  Bavaria,  Ac.).    London. 

Nautious,  Jahrbuch  nlr  Deutschlands  Seeinteressen.    1900.    Berlin.    8. 
Neumann  (G.),  Geographisches  Lexicon  des  Deutschen  Reichs.    2  vols.    8. 
Neumanm'i  Orta-Lexikon  des  Deutchen  Reichs.    3rd  ed.    8.    Leipzig  and  Wein,  1894. 
PetereiUe  (A.),  Das  Offentliche  Unterrichtswesen  im  Deutschen  Reich  und  in  den  iibrigen 
europaischen  KulturllLndem :  Bd.  1—2.    Leipzig,  1897.    8. 

BatMel  (Friedr.),  Deutschland.    BinfUhrong  in  die  Heimathkunde.    Leipzig,  1898.    8. 
Beelue  (Elia^e),  Nouvelle  Gtegraphie  universelle.    Vol  III.    Paris,  1878. 
(F.WVr*'^   «?...,„..         ..      -. 


Bickter  (F.  W.  OttoX  Deutschland  in  der  Kulturwelt.    Eine  geographisch-statistaaobe 

rgleichune.    8.    Leipzig,  1891. 

EiekterCe*  E.),  BibUotheca  Geographica  Germaniae     Leipzig,  1896.    8. 


Vergleichung.    8.    Leipzig,  1891 
Bi«fc««r(P.  E.),  BibflothecaG    ^    . 
BipUif  (W.  Z.%  The  Races  of  Europe.    London,  1900. 


Stacta-,  Hof-  und  Kommunal-Handbuch  des  Reichs  und  der  Einxelstaaten.  Leipzig. 
1900.    8. 

Byfrtfl  (H.  von).  Die  Begrttndung  des  deutschen  Reichs.  7  vols.  Munich,  1890-94.  [Bn£. 
Trans,  by  E.  White.    New  York,  1898]. 

Tetmer  (F.)  Die  Slawen  in  Deutschland.    Braunschweig.    1902. 

Treiteehke  (H.  von),  Deutsche  Geschichte  im  19  ten  Janrhundert.    5  vols.    Leipzig, 

VFmMl(.Tohn),  Comparative  View  of  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Departments  of  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States,  France,  England,  and  Germany     8     Boston,  1891. 
IF/ii<iHiii  (Sidney),  Imperial  (Hrmany.    London,  1889. 
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Colonies  and  Dependencies. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Tarious  Colonies  and  regions  at  present 
(1902)  under  the  protection  or  influence  of  Germany,  the  estimates  given 
being  necessarily  vagae :— 


_ 

Date  of 
Acquisition 

Method  of 
Government. 

Estimated 

Area 
8q.  Miles. 

Estimated 
Population 

In  Africa:-- 
TogoUnd      . 
KAmemn 
German      South-West 

AfHca 
Oerman  East  AfHca    . 

Total  AfricanPotsessions 
InAHa:—'' 

Kiauchaa  Bay 
InthtPacine:-^ 
German  New  Guinea  :- 
KaiserWUbelm's  Land 
Bismarck  Archipelago 
Caroline  Islands. 
Falaa  or   Pdew    Is- 

Unds 
Marianne  Islands 
Solomon  Islands. 
HarshaU  Islands,  etc.    . 
Samoan  Islands:— 
Savail           .       .       . 
Upolu          .       .       . 

Total  Paeiflo  Possessions 

Total    Foreign   Depen- 
dencies 

1884 
1684 

1884-90 
1885-00 

1884-00 

1897 

1885-86 
1885 
1899 

1899 
1899 
1886 
1886 

1899 
1899 

1884-99 
1884-99 

Imperial  Governor 
Imperial  Governor 

Imperial  Governor 
Imperial  Governor 

Imperial  Governor 

-  Imperial  Governor  • 

Imperial  Commissioner 
[  Imperial  Governor  J 

88.700 
191,180 

822,450 
884,180 

900,00(1 
8,500,000 

200,000 
8,000,000 

12,600,000 

981,460 

2001 

70,000 
20,000 

1  - 

250 

4,200 

150 

660 
840 

60,0001 

110,000 
188,000 

j       40,000 

2,000 
45,000 
18,000 

12,500 
16,600 

96,160 

427,000 

1,027,820 

13,087,000 

1  Exclusive  of  the  Bay  with  an  area  of  about  200  square  miles,  and  the  neutral  sone 
with  an  area  of  about  2,600  square  miles,  and  population  of  1,200,000. 

Togoland. 

Togoland,  with  Little  Popo  and  Porto  Segnro,  situated  on  the  Slave  Coast, 
in  Upper  Guinea,  between  the  Gold  Coast  Colony  on  the  west  and  the 
French  Colony  of  Dahomej^  on  the  east,  has  an  estimated  area  of  33,000 
square  miles,  and  an  estimated  population  of  900,000  ;  European  popu- 
lation, March  31,  1902,  159,  of  whom  149  were  German.  It  extends  from 
long.  1'  14'  E.to  long.  1'88'E.  The  length  of  coast  line  is  about  82  miles, 
but  inland  the  territory,  which  lies  between  the  rivers  Volta  and  Mona,  widens 
to  three  or  four  times  that  breadth.  By  agreement  with  France,  July  28, 
1897,  the  boundary  on  the  east  from  near  the  coast  is  the  middle  of  the  river 
Mona,  as  far  as  7  K.  Lat.;  on  the  north  the  boundary  is  the  11th  degree 
N.  Lat  and  the  White  Volta  to  the  10th  degree  IT.  Lat.  By  the  Anglo- 
German  convention  of  November  14,  1899,  the  neutral  zone  of  Salaga  in  the 
hinterland  of  German  Togoland  and  of  the  English  Gold  Coast  Colony  is 
divided  so  that  the  boundary  between  German  and  English  territory  will  be 
formed  by  the  Daka  river  as  far  as  the  point  where  that  river  cuts  the  9th 
degree  of  latitude,  and  thence  by  a  line  running  northwards  to  be  demarcated 
by  a  mixed  commission.  The  territories  of  Mamprusi  and  Gambaga  fall  to 
England's  share^  and  those  of  Yendi  and  Chakosi  to  Germany.    Togoland 
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was  declared  a  Qerman  protectorate  in  1884,  and  is  placed  under  an  imperial 
governor,  assisted'by  a  secretary,  an  inspector  of  customs,  and  a  local  council 
of  representatives  of  the  merchants.  Lome,  the  chief  port,  is  regarded  as  the 
capital ;  Little  Popo,  Porto  Seguro,  and  Baffida  are  also  on  the  coast.  The 
govemment  stations  are  Misahohe  with  Kpandu,  Kete  Kratshi  with  Bis- 
marckburg,  Sansanne-Mangu,  Bassari,  Atakpame,  Sokodd.  Togo,  which  has 
^iven  name  to  the  region,  is  situated  on  Lake  Togo,  and  is  said  to  have  8,000 
inhabitants.  The  military  force  consists  of  7  Germans  and  150  natives. 
At  Sebbi-vi  there  is  a  Government  school  with  50  pupils,  and  the  three  mis- 
sionary societies  at  work  in  the  colony  have  schools  attended  by  2,000  native 
chUdren,  at  the  chief  centres  of  population.  The  climate  at  the  coast  is  un- 
healthy for  Europeans.  Inland  the  country  is  hilly  with  streams  and  water- 
courses. There  are  long  stretches  of  forest  and  brushwood,  and  dry  plains 
alternate  with  cultivable  land.  Maize,  yams,  tapioca,  ginger,  and  bananas  are 
cultivated  to  some  extent  by  the  natives,  most  of  whom  are  Ewe  negroes  ;  and 
cocoa,  oil-palms,  caoutchouc,  and  dye-woods  grow  in  the  forests;  but  the 
country  is  still  entirely  unexploited,  and  the  main  commerce  is  the  barter 
trade  for  palm  oil,  palm  kernels,  and  gum,  carried  on  bv  a  few  factories  on 
the  coast.  There  are  now  considerable  plantations  of  palms,  and  coffee 
culture  is  being  tried.  In  1901  there  had  been  planted  174,000  coco-nut  palms, 
46,000  coffee  bushes,  and  26,000  gum  trees.  In  the  Lome  and  Little  Popo 
districts  are  several  herds  of  cattle  ;  throughout  the  colony  sheep,  goats, 
poultry,  and  pigs  of  a  small  breed  are  found,  but  nowhere  in  large  numbers  ; 
in  some  districts  horses  of  small  size  are  bred.  Native  industries  are  weaving, 
pottery,  smith-work,  straw-plaiting,  wood-cutting.  Revenue  and  expendi- 
ture, 1903-4,  1,095,600  marks,  no  imperial  contribution  being  required. 
Total  imports  (1901),  4,722,899  marks  ;  exports,  3,690,550  marks.  The 
exports  comprised  palm  kernels,  1,798,870  marks;  palm  oil,  1,484,738 
marks  ;  rubber,  264,816  marks.  The  chief  imports  were  cottons,  1,868,890 
marks ;  spirits,  tobacco,  wood,  iron,  and  colonial  produce.  In  the  year 
1901-02,  267  vessels  of  374,877  tons  (156  German,  75  English,  and  82  French 
vessels)  entered  the  ports.  There  are  good  roads  connecting  Lome  with 
Misahdhe  and  with  Atakpame.  A  narrow-gauge  railway  is  being  laid  between 
Lome  and  Little  Popo,  and  railways  to  run  inland  from  Lome  are  under  oon- 
sideration.  The  chief  post  offices  are  at  Little  Popo  and  Lome,  which  -are 
connected  by  telegraph  not  only  with  one  another  but  also  with  the  British 
Gold  Coast  Ck)lony  on  the  west  and  French  Dahome  on  the  east,  and  are 
thus  in  communication  with  Europe  by  two  cables.  A  line  from  Lome  to 
Palime  is  projected. 

Kamernn. 

The  Kamerun  re^on,  with  a  coast  line  of  199  miles  on  the  Bi^ht  of  Biafra, 
between  the  Campo  River  and  the  Rio  del  Rey,  is  bounded  on  the  north-east 
by  a  treaty-line  running  north-east  to  about  SO  miles  east  of  Yola  on  the 
Upper  Benue,  whence  a  further  line  of  demarcation  has  been  drawn  to  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Chad.  On  the  south  the  boundarv  line  runs 
inland  due  east  from  the  mouth  of  the  Campo  River  to  about  the  meridian 
of  long.  15**  E.,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  eastern  or  inland  limit  of 
the  protectorate.  The  area  is  estimated  at  191,130  square  miles ;  the 
popuktion  at  3,500,000.  The  native  population  consists  of  Bantu 
negroes  near  the  coast,  and  Sudan  negroes  inland.  In  1902  (March)  there  were 
581  whites,  of  whom  494  German  and  29  English.  It  became  a  German 
protectorate  in  1884,  and  is  placed  under  an  imperial  governor,  assisted  by  a 
chancellor,  two  secretaries,  and  a  local  council  of  three  representative  mer- 
chants.   The  seat  of  Government  is  at  Buea.     The  militaix  force  consists  of 
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101  Germans  and  900  natives ;  the  police  force  contains  4  officers  and  200 
coloured  men.  There  are  two  Govemmont  schools  with  200  pupils.  Four 
missionary  societies,  with  schools  attended  by  about  6, 000  pupils,  are  at  work 
in  the  colony.  The  soil  in  the  coast  region,  volcanic  in  its  nature,  ia  fertile, 
and  numerous  valuable  African  vegetable  productions  ffrow  in  profusion. 
Plantations  of  cacao,  coffee,  and  tobacco  have  been  formed ;  cocoa  plantation 
has  been  very  successful,  and  large  caoutchouc  plantations  have  been  begun  ; 
there  is  an  extensive  botanic  garden  at  Victoria- Kamerun,  and  experiments 
are  being  made  towards  the  cultivation  of  cloves,  vanilla,  ^ger, 
pepper  ;  numerous  factories  carry  on  an  active  trade  in  ivory  and  pflOm-olL 
For  the  development  of  the  colonv  a  region  containing  about  84,000  square 
miles  has  been  conceded  to  a  Plantation  Company,  which  has  received  a 
charter  authorising  it  to  acquire  property,  make  roads,  railways,  and  canals, 
and  provide  steamship  lines  or  other  means  of  communication.  The 
company  is  constructing  a  railway  from  Victoria  to  Lisoka.  A  telephone 
line  connects  Buea  and  Victoria ;  a  telegraph  line  is  being  laid  from  Buea  to 
Duala.  The  revenue  is  mainly  derived  from  import  duties.  The  revenue 
and  expenditure  for  1903-4  were  put  at  3,665,500  marks,  of  which  1,582,600 
marks  was  supplied  by  Imperial  contribution.  The  chief  town  is  Kamerun. 
Buea,  Victoria,  Bibundi,  Batan^a,  and  Campo  are  other  important  trading 
stations,  and  Aquatown  and  Bell-town  are  the  principal  native  settlements. 
Gold  and  iron  have  been  found  within  the  territory.  At  Duala  in  6  months 
(July  to  December),  1901,  87  vessels  of  91,862  tons  entered. 

In  the  year  1901  the  imports  amounted  to  9,251,151  marks;  tho 
exports  to  5,984,576  marks.  The  chief  exports  were:  palm  kernels, 
1,640,000  marks ;  rubber,  1,746,000  marks ;  palm  oil,  1,069,000  marks ; 
ivory,  756,000  marks  ;  cocoa,  565,000  marks.  The  chief  imports  were 
textiles,  2,222,000  marks,  spirits,  timber  salt,  iron  wares,  and  colonial  produce. 
Kameruu  is  connected  by  telegraph  cable  with  Bonny  in  Southern  Nigeria. 

German  Sonth-West  Africa. 

This  r^on  extends  along  the  coast  for  about  980  miles,  exclusive  of 
Waliisch  Bav,  which  is  British.  The  Orange  River  forms  the  south 
boundary  to  long.  20"*  £.  ;  the  east  boundary  goes  north  along  the  20°  till 
it  meets  the  22nd  parallel  of  S.  lat. ;  it  then  turns  east  till  it  meets  long.  21* 
S.,  which  it  follows  north  to  the  18th  parallel ;  it  then  goes  east  to  the  Chobe 
River,  which  it  follows  to  the  Zambesi.  The  northern  boundary  is  formed  by 
the  Cunene  River  as  far  as  the  Humbe  cataracts  ;  then  east  to  the  Cubango 
and  the  Eatima  rapids  of  the  Zambesi  The  total  area  is  estimated  at  822,450 
square  miles  and  the  population  at  200,000,  belonging  to  the  Hottentot 
and  Bushman,  the  Bantu  and  the  Damara  races,  among  whom  there  are 
several  nussionary  societies  at  work.  The  European  population  is  4,674, 
Januaiy  1,  1902,  of  whom  2,595  were  German.  The  military  force  con- 
sists  of  825  officers  and  men,  all  European,  but  natives  also  are  employed. 
Instruction  is  given  in  Government  schools  and  in  those  of  several  Protestant 
and  Catholic  missions.  The  whole  southern  part  and  much  of  the  east  is 
barren  and  desert  The  coast  lands  are  hold  b^  the  '  Deutsche  Kolonial 
Geeellschaft  fur  Siidwest  Africa,'  which  has  given  the  special  names  of 
Deutsch-Namaland  to  the  southern  part  of  its  territories,  and  Deutsch- 
Damaraland  to  the  northern.  The  chief  stations  are  Windhoek,  Gobabis, 
Otjimbingue,  Swakopmund,  Eeetmanshoop,  Gibeon.  The  two  diief  harbours 
in  German  possession  are  Sandwich  Harbour,  which  is  being  gradually  sanded 
up,  and  Angra  Pequefia,  or  Liideritz  Bay.  A  new  harbour  is  being  con- 
structed at  Swakopmund,  whence  a  railway  and  telegraph  line  to  Windhoek 
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(235  miles)  are  in  operation.  The  seat  of  administration  is  at  Great 
Windhoek,  about  180  miles  inland  from  Walfisch  Bay.  There  are  also 
Government  stations  at  the  chief  centres  of  population.  There  is  litUe 
agriculture,  but  market-gardening  is  common,  a  great  variety  of  vegetables 
and  fruits  being  grown.  Ck)tton  cultivation  has  begun  in  the  Outpo  district ; 
viticulture  and  tobacco-growing  are  being  tried.  The  chief  industry  is 
pastoral ;  in  Damaraland  the  natives  possess  vast  herds  of  cattle,  while  sheep, 
introduced  from  Cape  Colony,  and  goats  of  native  breed  are  also  reared. 
There  are  a  few  ostrich  farms.  Copper  has  been  found,  and  at  Tsumeb,  in 
the  Otavi  region,  copper  mining  is  lining  attempted.  Gold  has  been  found, 
but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  for  working,  and  asbestos,  graphite,  and  other 
minerals  have  been  observed.     The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1908-4  were 

fut  at  8,431,400  marks,  including  6,260,020  marks  of  Imperial  contribution, 
mports,  in  1901,  10,075,974  marks ;  exports,  1,241,761  marks.  The  chief 
imports  are  provisions,  iron  wares,  and  textiles ;  and  exports,  living  animals, 
guano,  feathers,  and  other  animal  products.  Of  the  imports  the  value  of 
8,806,222  marks  came  from  Germany. 

Oerman  East  Africa. 

The  German  sphere  of  influence  in  East  Africa,  with  a  coast  line  of  about 
620  miles,  and  an  estimated  area  of  884,000  square  miles,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  a  treaty  line,  defined  in  1886  and  1890,  running  north-west 
from  the  Umbe  River,  by  the  north  of  Kilima-Njaro,  to  the  east  shore  of  the 
Victoria  Kyanza^  and  to  the  W.  of  this  lake,  following  the  parallel  of  1°  S. 
lat.,  to  the  boundary  of  the  Congo  State,  making  a  loop,  however,  so  as  to 
pass  S.  of  Mount  Mfumbiro.    On  the  West  it  is  bounded  by  Lake  Tan- 

Snyika,  and  on  the  S.  by  a  line  (defined  1890)  joining  the  S.  end  of  that 
ke  with  the  K.  end  of  Lake  Kyassa  and  running  to  the  N.  of  the 
Stevenson  Road,  and  bv  the  Rovuma  River.  The  narrow  strip  of  territory 
on  the  coast  was  leased  by  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  to  the  Germans  for  fifty 
years,  from  April  1888,  with  its  harbours  and  customs,  but  the  Sultan's  ri^ts 
were  acquired  by  Germany  in  1890  for  a  payment  of  4,000,000  maiks.  The 
German  Empire  is  represented  in  the  Protectorate  by  an  Imperial  governor. 
In  the  colony  9  communes  have  been  created,  each  with  an  administrator  and 
a  council  of  from  3  to  5  members,  the  administrator  being  president.  The 
members  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  ;  they  may  be  ^rman  or  not,  but 
one  most  represent  native  interests  ;  local  finance  and  other  matters  are  sub- 
mitted to  these  councils.  The  native  population  is  estimated  at  6,750,000, 
consisting  mostly  of  tribes  of  mixed  Bantu  race,  with  a  strong  Asiatic  element 
near  the  coast.  Arabs,  Indians,  Syrians,  and  Goanese  number  15,181.  The 
European  population  in  Januarv  1902  numbered  1,247  (965  German).  Justice 
is  administered  in  the  Chief  Judicial  Court  and  in  District  and  Native  Courts. 
The  military  force  consists  of  232  Germans  and  1,699  coloured  men, 
while  the  police  numbers  23  Germans  and  614  coloured  men  (Askaris). 
There  are  (jrovemment  schools  at  Dar-es-SaUam,  Tanga,  and  Bagamoyo,  and 
district  schools  in  other  places  (2,240  puj^ils  in  all).  There  are  seven 
Protestant  and  three  Catholic  missionary  societies  at  work,  and  the  natives 
are  taught  in  their  schools.  The  country  near  the  coast  contains  forests  of 
man^ve,  coco-palm,  baobab,  tamarind,  ke. ,  while  in  the  higher  regions  the 
acacia,  cotton-tree,  sycamore,  banian,  and  otiier  trees  abound.  In  the  more 
settled  regions  agriculture  is  pursued ;  there  are  large  banana  plantations 
belonging  to  the  natives  who  also  cultivate  pulse  and  maize.  Near  the  coast 
there  are  Carman  plantations  of  coco-palms,  coffee  (on  the  higher  lands). 
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yanilla,  tobacco,  jcaoutchouc,  cacao,  sugar,  tea,  cardamom,  chinohona.  In 
1901,  1,655  tons  of  copra  were  produced;  2,300  centners  of  sugar,  and 
70,000  litres  of  rum.  Fibre  plants  of  several  species  are  successfully 
cultivated.  Belonging  to  the  Government  are  several  experimental  stations 
for  tropical  culture  and  cattle-rearing.  The  most  common  domestic  animal 
among  the  natives  is  the  goat,  but  sheep,  pigs,  and  cattle  are  also 
reared.  Donkeys,  mules,  and  camels  have  been  introduced  with  partial 
success.  Minerals  known  to  exist  within  the  Protectorate  are  coal,  iron, 
lead,  copper,  mica,  and  salt;  gold  has  also  been  observed,  and  garnets 
have  been  found  in  laree  quantities.  A^tes,  topaz,  moonstones, 
turmalin,  and  quai-tz  crystals  are  found.  Mining  regulations  are  in  force 
throughout  the  colony.  The  resources  of  the  region  are  still  unde- 
▼eloped,  but  commercial  enterprise  is  being  encouraged  by  the  Govern- 
ment which  grants  subsidies  for  railways  and  steamers.  The  chief  seaports 
are  Dar-es-Saldam  (population  13,000),  Basamoyo  (13,000),  Saadani, 
Pangani,  Kilwa  (10,000),  Lindi,  Mikindani,  and  Tanai  (5,000),  but  few  of 
these  are  accessible  to  ocean-going  vessels.  Wide,  well-kept  roads  (on  some 
of  which  rest-houses  and  stores  are  provided)  run  all  through  the 
colony.  A  railway  from  Tanga  is  open  for  traffic  to  Muhesa  and  Korogwe 
(54  miles),  and  will  probably  be  extended  to  Mombo  (28  miles).  A  concession 
has  been  granted  for  a  railway  (East  African  Central)  from  Dar-es-Sdlaam  to 
Mrogoro,  and  a  telegraph  hno  is  laid  from  Dar-es-Saldam  to  Mpapua.  A 
project  has  been  formed  to  continue  this  railway  westwards  to  Tabora  and 
northwards  to  M  wansa,  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza.  There 
are  in  the  coast  towns  9  telegraph  stations  and  a  line  connects  with  Zanzibar. 
The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  year  1908-4  were  put  at  8,771,500 
marks  (including  Imperial  contribution  of  5,614,800  marks).  In  1901  the 
value  of  the  imports  was  9,510,000  marks,  and  exports  4,623,000  marks. 
The  chief  exports  were  rubber,  1,049,000  marks ;  cereals,  357,000  marks ; 
coffee,  257,000  marks.  The  chief  imports  were  provisions,  773,000  marks ; 
textiles,  4,091,  OOO.marks  ;  hardware  and  iron,  531,000  marks  ;  rice,  1,022,000 
marks.      The  trade  is  chiefly  with  Zanzibar  and  Germany. 

Korogwe,  one  of  the  large  Central  African  States  formed  after  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  former  Empire  of  Kitwara,  lies  mainly  within  the  German  Sphere 
of  Influence  as  delimited  northwards  by  the  Anglo-German  Agreement  of  July 
1,  1890.  The  capital,  standing  on  two  trade  routes  to  the  interior,  may 
be  expected  to  assume  greater  importance  on  account  of  the  railway  now 
completed. 

Kiau-Chau. 

Kiau-Chau,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Chinese  province  of  Shan-tung,  was 
seized  by  Germany  in  November,  1897  ;  the  town,  harbour,  and  district  were 
by  treaty  transferred  to  Germany  on  a  99  years'  lease,  March  6,  1898  ;  and 
the  district  was  declared  a  Protectorate  of  the  German  Empire,  April  27, 1898. 
The  administration  is  entrusted  to  the  navy  department,  and  a  naval  officer 
has  been  placed  at  its  head,  with  the  title  of  governor. 

The  area  of  the  Protectorate  is  about  200  square  miles,  exclusive  of  the  bay 
(about  200  square  miles).  There  are  in  the  district  33  townships,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  about  60,000.  Surrounding  the  district  and  bay  is  a  neutral  zone, 
whose  outer  limit  is  30  miles  from  highwater  mark  on  the  coast  of  the  bay 
its  area  being  about  2,500  square  miles,  and  population  about  1,200,000. 
There  are  numerous  German  Schools  for  Chinese,  mostly  taught  by  mis- 
sionaries. At  Tsing-Tau  there  is  a  higher-cbss  school.  For  the  year  1908-4 
the  sum  required  for  administrative  expenses  was  12,876,000  marks,  of 
which  12,421,000  marks  was  supplied  by  Imperial  subvention.    The  garrison 
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consists  of  German  marines  and  marine  artillery,  about  2,681  in  all,  and  128 
Chinese  soldiers.  There  are  judicial  officers  for  European  residente,  with  an 
appeal  to  the  German  consular  court  at  Shanghai ;  Chinese  residents  are 
subject  to  this  jurisdiction  only  in  specified  cases. 

At  present,  Chinese  owners  are  forbidden  to  sell  land  to  any  but  the 
Government,  whose  purpose  is  stated  to  be  to  resell  to  European  settlers,  wiUi 
a  view  to  the  formation  of  a  European  commercial,  self-governing  munici- 
pality, with  an  improved  harbour  and  other  facilities  for  shipping.  The  Bay 
is  being  deepened,  and  a  mole  two  miles  in  length  is  being  built.  The  ex- 
tensive coal-fields  of  Weihsien  and  Poshan  are  less  than  100  miles  distant ; 
these,  by  agreement,  are  to  be  worked  with  German  capital ;  and  conceesions 
have  by  the  treaty  been  ffranted  for  the  construction  of  railways,  which 
will  run  from  Tsing-Tau  (on  the  side  of  the  Gulf  opposite  Eiau-Chan)  to 
Tsinan,  thence  southwards  to  I-chau,  whence  it  will  return  north-eaat- 
wards  to  Kiau-Chau.  In  May,  1902,  the  railway  was  open  to  Wei-hsien,  and 
was  expected  to  be  open  to  Tsing-Chau,  150  miles  from  Tsing-Tau,  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  line  will  probably  be  complete  as  far  as  Chau-Tsun, 
196  miles  from  Tsing-Tau,  in  April,  1903.     Kiau-Chau  is  a  free  port. 

In  the   Pacific. 

1.  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Xa9ui.— Kaiser  Wilhelm*s  Land,  the  northern  section 
of  south-east  New  Guinea,  was  declared  a  German  protectorate  in  1884.  In- 
cluding Long  Island,  Dampier  Island,  and  some  other  small  islands,  it  has  an 
estimated  area  of  70,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about  110,000. 
The  white  population  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm*s  Land  (1902)  numbered  97  of 
whom  78  were  German.  Three  Protestant  and  two  Catholic  missionaiy 
societies  are  at  work.  The  development  of  the  Protectorate  has  been 
entrusted  to  the  German  New  Guinea  Company,  but  the  administration 
was  transferred  to  the  Imperial  Govemraeut  on  April  1,  1899.  The  schools 
in  German  New  Guinea  are  all  connected  with  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
Missions.  Areca  and  sago  palms,  bamboos,  ebony,  and  other  woods  are 
among  the  natural  riches  of  the  protectorate.  There  are  plantations  of 
cotton  and  tobacco,  and  care  is  bestowed  on  the  maintenance  of  the  coco- 
palms  (over  36,000  trees) ;  cofiee  is  also  cultivated.  The  natives  barter 
copra,  mother-of-pearl,  and  trepang.  Horses,  cattle,  and  goats  flourish 
on  the  island,  wnich  seems  less  adapted  for  sheep.  Gold  has  recently 
been  found  in  the  Bismarck  Mountains.  Imports  in  the  year  1900-01, 
valued  825,000  marks  ;  tobacco  leaf  and  copra  are  exported,  but  the  value  is 
not  stated.  Three  steamers  and  several  sailing  ships  are  engaged  in  the 
trade  of  the  New  Guinea  Company.  The  chief  harbours  are  Friedrich 
Wilhelmshafen,  Berlinhafen,  Konstantinhafen.  The  seat  of  Government 
is  Herbertshohe  in  the  Bismarck  Archipelago  and  Stephansort  Estimated 
revenue  and  expenditure  of  German  New  Guinea  for  the  year  190^4, 
990,000  marks,  including  882,000  marks  of  Imperial  subvention. 

2.  Bismarck  Archipelago. — In  November  1884  a  German  Protectorate  was 
declared  over  the  New  Britain  Archipelago  and  several  adjacent  groups  of 
islands,  which  were  then  renamed  together  the  Bismarck  Archipelago.  The 
chief  islands  of  this  archipelago  are  Neu  Pommem  (formerly  New  Britain), 
Neu  Mecklenburg  (New  Ireland),  Neu  Lauenburg  (Duke  of  York  Islands), 
and  New  Hannover,  Admiralty,  Anchorite,  Commerson,  Hermit,  and  other 
islands.  AVhite  population  (1901)  204  (129  German).  Wesleyan  and 
Catholic  missions  are  at  work.  The  New  Guinea  Company  has  a  trading 
station  at  Matupi.  Imports  in  1901-02,  1,330,530  marks  (foodstufis,  252,895 
marks);  exports,  1,190,701  marks  (copra,  988,611  marks;  trepang,  45,312 
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marks.)    In  1901-02  the  archipelago  was  visited  by  297  merchant  vessels  of 
180,505  tons. 

3.  Solomon  Islands.—GQrm&nj  owns  part  of  this  group,  including  the 
islands  of  Bougainville  and  Buka,  but  Choiseul,  Isabel  or  Mahaga,  and 
various  smaller  islands  to  the  east  of  Bougainville  were  transferred  to  Great 
Britain  November  14,  1899.  Sandal  wood  and  tortoiseshell  are  the  chief 
commercial  products.  The  Germau  islands  are  placed  under  the  officials  of 
Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Land. 

4.  The  Caroline,  Pelew  {or  Patau),  and  Marianne  (or  LadroTu)  Islands, 
— Bj  treaty  of  February  12,  1899,  these  islands,  with  the  exception  of  Guam 
(the  largest  of  the  Marianne  Islands),  which  had  been  ceded  to  the  United 
States  in  1898,  passed  on  October  1, 1899,  from  Spanish  to  German  possession. 
The  purchase  price  paid  by  Germany  was  16,750,000  marks  (about  837, 600^.). 
For  administrative  purposes  the  islands  are  divided  into  three  groups :  the 
Eastern  Carolines,  with  Ponap^  as  the  seat  of  Government ;  the  Western 
Carolines  and  the  Pelew  Islands,  with  Tap  as  administrative  centre  ;  and  the 
Marianne  Islands,  where  the  Island  of  Saipan  is  the  seat  of  government. 
All  the  three  groups  for  the  present  form  part  of  the  German  New  Guinea 
Protectorate.  White  population  (1902)  145  (49  Germans).  The  native 
population  of  the  East  Carolines  (1901)  was  142,142.  The  estimated 
expenditure  on  these  possessions  for  the  year  1908-4  is  .428,600  marks,  of 
which  377,650  marks  is  contributed  by  the  Imperial  Government.  Imports 
(1901-02;,  589,358  marks  ;  exports  (chiefly  copra)  482,577  marks. 

The  Carolines  consist  of  about  500  coral  islets,  Ponapd  having  about 
2,000  inhabitants,  Yap  3,000,  and  Eusai  400.  The  population  is  mainly  of 
Malay  origin,  with  some  Chinese  and  Japanese,  and  127  whites  (Germans  33). 
The  chief  export  is  copra.  The  Pelew  (Palau)  Islands,  to  the  west  of  the 
Carolines,  are  about  26  in  number,  mostly  coral,  manv  of  them  uninhabited  ; 
the  largest  is  Babelthuap,  which  contains  the  bulk  of  the  population. 
The  German  Marianne  Islands,  to  the  north  of  Pelew,  are  small  and  sparsely 
peopled,  their  northern  group  being  actively  volcanic  and  uninhabited. 

5.  Marshall  Islands. — Tne  Marshall  Islands,  consisting  of  two  chains  or 
rows  of  lafoon  islands,  known  respectively  as  Ratack  (with  thirteen  islands) 
and  Ralick  (with  eleven  islands),  have  belonged  to  Germany  since  1885. 
European  population  63  (36  German).  Other  population,  15,000.  The 
cost  of  admistration  is  borne  by  the  Jaluit  Company.  The  chief  island 
and  seat  of  the  German  Imperial  Commissioner  is  Jaluit.  The  most 
populous  island  is  Majeru  with  2,600  inhabitants  ;  several  of  the  islands  are 
uninhabited.  Protestant  (American)  and  Catholic  missions  are  at  work. 
There  are  plantations  of  coco-palm.  Imports  in  1901-02,  633,545  marks  ; 
exerts,  675,600  marks.  The  chief  export  is  copra.  The  Islands  were 
visited  by  29  merchant  vessels  of  20,792  tons  in  1901. 

6.  Samoan  Islands. — Among  German  dependencies  are  included  Savaii 
and  Upolu,  the  largest  of  the  Samoan  or  Navigator  Islands.  The  whole 
group  had  formed  tne  subject  of  a  conference  at  Berlin  in  1889,  when  an 
Act  was  signed  by  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States,  guaranteeing  the  neutrality  and  independence  of  the  islands, 
and  recognising  the  right  of  the  natives  to  elect  their  King  and  to  follow 
their  own  laws  and  customs.  To  the  three  signatory  powers  there  were 
reserved  equal  rights  of  residence,  trade,  and  personal  protection.  This 
arran^ment  continued  in  force  till  1898,  when  King  Malietoa  Lau^pa  died, 
and  disturbances  arose  regarding  the  succession.  A  joint  commission  which 
was  appointed  recommended,  among  other  measures,  the  abolition  of  the 
kingship.      The   result  was    that,   by  the   Anglo-German  Agreement   of 
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November  14,  1899,  accepted  and  ratified  by  the  United  States  in  Jannaiy, 
1900,  Great  Britain  renounced  all  rights  over  the  islands  in  fayoor  of 
Germany  as  reffards  Savaii  and  Upolu,  and  in  favour  of  the  United  States  as 
regards  Tutuila  and  other  islands.  Claims  for  compensation  for  losses 
caused  by  military  operations  daring  the  disturbances  were  referred  for 
arbitration  to  the  King  of  Sweden,  who  decided  that  the  British  and  American 
Governments  are  responsible  for  injuries  due  to  their  action.  Under  the 
German  Imperial  Governor  there  is  a  native  High  Chief  with  a  native  council 
at  the  head  of  local  administration,  the  several  districts  being  administered  by 
chiefs.  Justice  is  administered  by  native  as  well  as  European  judges  and 
manstrates. 

Savaii  has  a  length  of  about  47  miles  and  an  area  of  about  660  square 
miles ;  Upolu  has  about  the  same  length  with  an  area  of  340  square  miles. 
Both  islands  are  mountainous,  fertile,  and  well  watered.  Several  adjacent 
islets,  exceedingly  fertile  and  populous,  are  included  in  the  German  de- 
pendency. The  port  of  Apia  is  in  Upolu.  The  inhabitants  of  the  islands 
are  Polynesians,  nominally  Christian  (Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Mormon), 
but  native  superstitions  are  prevalent.  The  population  as  determined  by 
a  census  carried  out  between  August  15  and  October  15,  1900,  numbered 
32,612,  distributed  as  follows : — Upolu,  18,841 ;  Manono  and  Apolima,  1,070 ; 
Savaii,  13,201.  There  are  347  white  inhabitants  (151  German).  Primary 
instruction  is  given  in  the  schools  of  English  and  American  Protestant  missions 
and  French  Catholic  missions,  the  German  language  being  generally  taught. 
Some  progress  is  being  made  in  the  construction  of  roads.  The  revenue  and 
expenditure  for  1903-4  were  estimated  at  541,000  marks,  includinf^  250,000 
marks  of  Imperial  subvention.  Trade  is  in  the  hands  of  German,  Bntish  and 
American  firms.  The  Deutsche  Samoa  Gesellschaft  carries  on  plantation  and 
trade.  In  1901  the  imports  amounted  to  1,571,000  marks,  and  the  exports  to 
1,016,000  marks.  The  imports  are  chiefly  haberdashery,  kerosene,  provisions, 
&c.,  mainly  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The  chief  exports  are  copra 
and  cocoa  beans.  In  1901, 148  vessels  of  54,075  tons  entered  the  port  of  Apia. 

English  and  American  gold  and  silver  coin  have  hitherto  formed  the 
currency. 

British  Vice-consul  at  Apia, — T.  Trood. 
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STATES  OF    GERMANY. 


ALSACE-LORRAINE. 

(Reichsland  Elsass-Lothringen.) 
Constitution. 

The  fundameutal  laws  under  which  the  Reichsland,  or  Imperial  Land, 
of  Alsace-Lorraine  is  governed  were  voted  by  the  German  Reichstag  June  9, 
1871,  June  20,  1872,  June  25, 1873,  May  2,  1877,  July  4,  1879,  September  28, 
1885,  and  December  11,  1889.  By  the  law  of  June  9, 1871,  it  is  enacted,  '  The 
provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  ceded  by  France  in  the  peace  preliminaries 
of  February  26,  1871,  under  limits  definitely  fixed  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
of  May  10,  1871,  shsdl  be  for  ever  united  with  the  German  Empire.*  The 
Constitution  of  the  German  Empire  was  introduced  in  Alsace-Lorraine  on 
January  1,  1874.  In  May,  1901,  the  provision  for  dictatorship  in  matters  of 
organisation  and  administration  was  abolished. 

The  administration  of  Alsace-Lorraine  is  under  a  Governor-General, 
bearing  the  title  of  *  Statthalter. ' 

StcUthalUr  of  Alsace-Lorraine. — Prince  HbhenloJie-Langeiifmrg,  appointed 
October  30,  1894. 

According  to  the  constitutional  law  of  July  4,  1879,  the  Emperor  appoints 
the  Statthaltcr,  who  exercises  power  as  the  representative  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  having  his  residence  at  Strassburg.  A  Ministry  composed 
of  four  departments,  with  a  responsible  Secretary  of  State  at  its  head,  acts 
under  the  Statthalter,  who  also  is  assisted  by  a  Council  of  State,  comprising 
the  Statthalter  as  President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  three  Under- 
Secretaries  of  State,  the  President  of  the  Chief  Provincial  Court  of  Justice, 
the  Attorney. General,  and  eight  to  twelve  other  members  appointed  by  the 
Emperor,  of  whom  three  are  presented  by  the  Landesausschuss,  or  Provincial 
Committee.  This  Committee,  which  attends  to  local  legislation,  consults  of 
58  members. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  Reichsland  has  an  area  of  14,518  square  kilometers  or  5,604  English 
square  miles.  It  is  administratively  divided  into  three  Bezirke,  or  districts, 
called  Ober-Elsass,  Unter-Elsass,  and  Lothringen,  which  are  sub-divided, 
Ober-Elsass  into  6,  Unter-Elsass  into  3,  and  Lothringen  into  9  circles.  The 
following  table  shows  the  area,  population,  and  the  inhabitants  per  square 
mile  of  each  of  the  districts  and  of  the  whole  : — 


District* 

Area,  English 
square  miles 

Population 

^^J^J 

1805 

1900 

sq.  mile. 
1900 

Ober-Elsass 

Unter-Elsass 

Lothringen 

Total  . 

1,354 
1,847 
2,403 

477,477 
688,624 
524,885 

495,209 
659,482 
564,829 

865-7 
857-0 
285  0 

5,604 

1,640,986 

1,719,470 

806-8 

The  population  on  December  1,  1900,  consisted  of  880,487  malef),  and 
839,033  females. 

The  annual  increase  of  population  from  1885  to  1890  and  from  1890  to  1895 
was  at  the  rate  of  0  5  per  cent.  ;  that  from  1 895  to  1900, 0  '9  ner  cent  According 
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to  an  official  estimate  (1900),  198,300  are  of  French  origin  (Sprachstararae), 
and  1,492,300  of  German  origin.  Foreigners  numbered  65,251  in  1900, 
a  larger  number  in  proportion  to  population  than  any  of  the  other  States 
of  the  Empire.  The  garrison  (1900)  consisted  of  78,858 men.  In  1900,  48  1 
per  cent,  of  the  population  resided  in  towns  of  2,000  inhabitants  and 
upwards  ;  51*9  per  cent,  in  rural  communes.  The  three  largest  towns 
are  Strassburg  (151,041  inhabitants  in  1900),  the  capital  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine;  Miilhausen  (83,118  inhabitants),  in  Ober-Elsass ;  and  Mctz 
(55,462  inhabitants),  in  Lothriugen.  Marriages,  1901,  13,010  ;  births, 
55,012  ;  deaths,  35,653  ;  surplus  of  births,  19,359.  Of  the  births,  1,633 
(2  97  per  cent.)  were  still-bom,  and  4,051  (7 '36  per  cent.)  were  illegitimate. 
The  emigration  yi&  German  and  foreign  ports  to  extra- European  countries  was 
as  follows  in  three  years:— 1899,  361 ;  1900,  492  ;  1901,  487. 
Of  the  emigrants  in  1901,  449  went  to  the  United  States. 

Religion,  Instruction,  Justice  and  Grime. 

At  the  census  of  December  1,  1900,  there  were  in  the  Reichsland 
1,310,460  Catholics,  372,078  Protestants,  4,801  members  of  other  Christian 
sects,  32,379  Jews ;  other  religions,  18,  and  244  unclassified.  (See  also 
German  Empire. ) 

In  1900  the  Reichsland  contained  a  university  (at  Strassburg,  see  Oerman 
Empire),  17  Gymnasia,  6  Progymnasien,  3  higher  Realschiuen,  10  Real- 
schulen  (4  united  with  gymnasia),  1  agricultural  school,  7  seminaries,  5  pre- 
paratory schools  for  teachers,  69  higher  girls'  schools,  2,831  elementary 
schools,  82  private  elementary  schools,  452  infant  schools,  32  intermediate 
schools,  4  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  2  for  the  blind,  2  for  idiots. 

Alsace-Lorraine  has  an  Oberlandesgericht  at  Colmar,  and  six  Land- 
gerichte.     In  1900,  12,051  persons  were  convicted  of  crime. 

Finance. 

The  budget  estimates  of  public  revenue  of  Alsace-Lorraine  in  the  year 
ending  March  31,  1903,  amounted  to  60,956,649  marks,  and  the  estimates  of 
expenditure  to  60,657,190  marks.  There  was  also  an  extraordinary  revenue 
of  10,422,162  marks,  and  an  expenditure  of  10,721,619  marks.  More  than  half 
of  the  total  revenue  is  derived  from  customs  and  indirect  taxes,  while  one  of 
the  largest  branches  of  expenditure  is  for  public  instruction. 

Alsace-Lorraine  has  a  debt  consisting  of  3  x>er  cent,  rentes  in  circulation 
to  the  amount  of  729,000  marks,  equivalent,  if  capitalised,  to  a  debt  of 
24,300,000  marks. 

Production  and  Industry. 

On  June  14,  1895,  the  number  of  separate  farms  was  as  follows : — 


Under  1  Hectare 


98,666 


1-10  Hectares 


10-100  Hectares  Above  100  Hectares  Total  j 


119,955      I        12,919  407  |       231,947 


Their  total  area  was  899,342  hectares. 

These  farms  supported  a  population  of  592,506,  of  whom  303,968  were 
actively  engaged  m  agriculture.    Alsace-Lorraine  yields  the  usual  cereals. 
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the  area  uuder  each  of  the  principal  crops  and  the  yield  in  1901  having  been 
as  follows  (1  hectare  =  2  47  acres  ;  1  raetric  ton  =  2,204  Ibe.) : — 


Crops 


Wheat 
Rye  . 
Barley 


Hectares       Metric  Tons  i 


154,921  '  230,192 
50,158  '  77,711 
51,551  I   86,982 


Crop* 

Potatoes 

Oats. 

Hay. 


Hectares 


90,268 
109,983 
186,545 


I 
Metric  Tons  i 


1,195,392 
134,499  ; 
746,157 


Of  the  1,705  communes,  1,018  have  vineyards.  In  1901  their  area  was 
83,031  hectares,  which  yielded  1,033,404  hectolitres  of  wine,  valued  at 
23,225,101  marks.  In  1900,  1,158  hectares  were  planted  with  tobacco,  and 
yielded  3,186  metric  tons  of  dried  tobacco. 

The  cotton  manufacture  in  Alsace-Lorraine  is  the  most  important  in 
Germany  ;  woollens  are  produced  on  a  smaller  scale.  In  1900  minerals  to  the 
value  of  35,607,000  marks,  exclusive  of  gypsum  and  limestone,  were  raised 
in  the  Reichsland. 

There  were  in  1901  (March  31),  1,123  miles  of  railway  in  Alsace-Lorraine, 
of  which  1,021  miles  belonged  to  the  State. 

Books  of  Beforence. 

Bettriige  zor  liandes-  und  Volkeskondo  von  Elsass-Lothriogen 
progress.    1.    Strassburg,  1S87-1895. 

HRndbuch  flir  Elsass-Lothringen.    Strassburg,  1W>1. 

Statistische    Mittheilungen  von  ElsMg-Lothrlngen,     Heft  I.— XXYIII. 
1873,  Ac 

Statistiscbes  Handbuch  fUr  Elsass-Lothringen,    II.  Jahrgang.    Strassbni^,  1902. 

Jaeoh  (K.X  I>ie  Erwerbung  des  Elsass  dnrch  Frankreich  im  westfiHisehen  Frieden,  1902. 

Witle  (H.),  Znr  Geschichte  des  Dentsohtlmms  ini  Elsasa  and  im  VogeMOgeUet.  Strass- 
burg, 1897 


By  various  writers.    In 


Strassburg, 


ANHALT. 

(Hebzoqthum  Anhalt.) 

Reigning  Duke. 

Friedrieh,  bom  April  29,  1831,  the  son  of  Duke  Leopold  of  Anbalt 
and  of  Princess  Friederike  of  Prussia.  Succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the 
death  of  his  father,  May  22,  1871  ;  married,  April  22,  1854,  to  Priiice» 
Antoinette  of  Saxe-Altenburg,  bom  April  17,  1838.  Children  (^  the  Ihik€  ;— 
I.  Prince  Friedrich,  bora  August  19,  1856;  married,  July  2,  1889,  to 
Princess  Mary  of  Baden.  II.  Princess  Elisabeth,  bom  September  7,  1857  ; 
married,  April  17,  1877,  to  the  Hereditary  Grand-duke  of  Mecklenbnrg- 
Strelitz.  III.  Prince  Edtuird,  bora  April  18,  1861 ;  married,  February  6, 
1895,  to  Princess  Louise  of  Saxe-Altenburg  ;  offspring,  Princeaa  Marie,  bom 
June  10,  1898  ;  Prince  Joachim  Ernst,  bora  January  11,  1901.  IV.  Prince 
Aribert,  bora  June  18,  1864  ;  married,  July  6,  1891,  to  Princess  Louise  of 
Schleswig-Holsteii}  ;  the  marriage  was  dissolved  July  10,  1900.  V.  Princeas 
Alexandra,  bora  April  4,  1868,  married,  January  25,  1897,  to  the  Prince 
Sizzo  of  Schwarzburg-Kudolstadt.  Grandchild  of  the  Duke: — ^Princess 
Antoinette,  bora  March  8,  1885,  daughter  of  the  late  Prince  Leopold^  the 
Duke's  eldest  son,  and  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse. 

The  Dukes  of  Anhalt  trace  their  origin  to  Bemhard,  son  of  the  celebrated 
Albert  the  Bear,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  who  died  in^211.    Jhe  family. 
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in  the  course  of  time,  split  into  numerous  branches,  now  reduced  to  the 
present  line.  At  the  establishment  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  in  1815, 
them  were  three  rei^ng  Dukes  of  Anhalt — ^namely,  of  Anhalt-Cothen, 
Anhalt-Bemburg,  and  Anhalt-Dessau.  The  first  of  these  lines  became 
extinct  in  1847,  and  the  second  on  August  19,  1863,  leaving  the  former 
house  of  Anhalt-Dessau  the  sole  heir  of  the  family  territory.  In  1806  the 
Princes  of  Anhalt  took  the  title  of  Dukes,  on  joining  the  Confederation  of 
the  Rhine.  The  Duke  of  Anhalt  separated  his  property  from  that  of  the 
State  by  decree  of  Jime  28,  1869.  The  entailed  property  belonging  to  the 
ducal  family  is  the  sole  resource  of  the  Duke.  Part  of  it,  called  *  the  select 
entail/  yielding  about  600,000  marks,  cannot  be  sold  by  the  Duke  without 
the  approbation  of  the  Diet.  To  the  entailed  property  belong  very  large  pri- 
▼ate  estates  in  Prussia  and  Hungary,  embracing  an  area  of  280  square  miles. 

Constitution. 

The  Duchv  has  a  Constitution,  proclaimed  September  17,  1869,  and 
modified  by  decrees  of  September  17,  1863,  and  February  13,  1872,  fol- 
lowed by  others  in  1873,  1874,  1876,  1887,  1890,  and  1895.  The  legislative 
power  is  vested  in  a  Diet  composed  of  86  members,  of  whom  two  arc 
appointed  by  the  Duke,  eight  are  representatives  of  landowners  who  pay 
the  highest  taxes,  two  of  the  highest  taxed  inhabitants  belonging  to  the 
mercantile  and  industrial  classes,  fourteen  of  the  other  inhabitants  of 
towns,  and  ten  of  the  rural  districts,  the  representatives  being  chosen  for 
6  years  by  indirect  vote.  The  executive  power  is  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Duke,  who  governs  through  a  Minister  of  State. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  Duchy  comprises  an  area  of  906  English  square  miles,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  816,085  (155,185  males  and  160, 900  females)  at  the  census  of  De- 
cember 1900.  In  1880  the  population  was  232,592  ;  in  1890  it  was  271,963  ; 
in  1895,  293,298.  Marriages  (1900)  2,814  ;  births,  10,778  ;  deaths,  6,466  ; 
surplus  of  births,  4,812.  Among  the  births  are  300  (2*8  per  cent.)  still- 
bom,  and  977  (9*1  per  cent.)  illegitimate. 

The  following  are  the'emigration  statistics : —  ^ 


1894 

1896 

1896 

74 

1897             1898 

1899             1900 

1901 

106 

82 

49 

64 

43            33 

42 

The  capita],  Dessau,  had  50,849  inhabitants  in  1900  ;  Bernburg,  34,431  ; 
CothcB,  22,091  ;  Zerbst,  17,095.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants 
belong  tothe  Reformed  Protestant  Church,  there  being  (1900)  11,669  Catholics 
and  1,901  Jews. 

In  the  Duchy  in  1900  there  were  2,854  persons  convicted  of  crime. 

Finance  and  Agriculture. 

The  budget  estimates  for  the  financial  year  1902-1903  stated  the  income 
and  expenditure  of  the  State  at  17,222,000  marks  for  the  Duchy  and 
11,711,500  for  the  Empire;  total,  28,933,500  marks.  The  public  debt 
amounted,  on  June  30,  1901,  to  1,542,957  marks,  and  the  State  property  to 
9,851,633  marks. 

In  1895  the  number  of  agricultural  tenements,  each  cultivated  by  one 
household,  was  82,280  (22,192  under  1  hectare,  7,530  of  1-10  hectares,  2,393 
of  10-100  hectares,  and  165  over  100  hectares).  Their  total  area  was  204,443 
hectares.  C  c^c^cAo 
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These  farms  supported  a  population  of  71,1C8,  of  -whom  39,885  were 
actively  engaged  in  agriculture. 

The  areas  in  hectares  (2*47  acres)  under  the  chief  crops  and  the  yield  in 
metric  tons  (2,204  lbs.)  iu  1901  were  as  follows  :— 


Crops  I  Hectares  Tons         |       Crops       !  Hectares 


Rye 29,374        48,195     |i  Potatoes 

Wheat   ....      7,404        15,970     1    Oats.     . 
Summer  Barley    .  I    18,871        45,386     I'  Hay  .     . 


19,811 
17,948 
16,353 


Tons 

326,675 
33,703 
58,012 


There  are  178  miles  of  railway,  of  which  166  miles  belong  to  tlie  State. 
British  Minister  Plenipotentiary, — Rt.  Hon.  Sir  F.  C.  Lascelles,  G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G. 

Reference.— Staiistisches  Jahrbuch  filr  das  Deutsche  Reich.    Annual.    Berlin 

BADEN. 

(Grossherzogthum  Baden.) 

Reigning  Orand-doke. 

Friedrloh  I. ,  bom  September  9, 1826,  second  son  of  Grand-duke  Leopold  I. 
and  of  Grand-duchess  Sophie  Princess  of  Sweden.  Regent,  April  24,  1852  ; 
took  the  title  of  Grand-duke  September  5,  1856.  Married,  September  20, 
1856,  to  Grand-duchess  Luise,  bom  December  3,  1838,  the  daughter  of 
Wilhelm  I.,  Emperor  of  Germany  and  King  of  Prassia.  Offspring: — I. 
Friedrich,hoTn  July  9,  1857  ;  married,  September  20, 1885,  to  Hilda,  daughter 
of  the  Grand-duke  of  Luxemburg,  Duke  of  Nassau.  II.  Victoria,  bom  August 
7,  1862  ;  married,  September  20,  1881,  to  Crown  Prince  Gustaf  of  Sweden. 

Brother  and  Sister  of  the  Grand-duke. 

I.  Princess  Alexandrine,  born  December  6,  1820  ;  married,  May  8,  1842,  to 
the  late  Duke  Ernst  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha.  II.  Prince  Karl,  bom  March  9, 
1832  ;  married.  May  17,  1871,  to  Rosalie  von  Beust,  created  Countess  von 
Rhena,  bom  June  10,  1845. 

The  Grand-dukes  of  Baden  are  descendants  of  the  Dukes  of  Zaehringen, 
who  flourished  in  the  11th  and  12th  centuries.  Till  the  end  of  last  century, 
Baden  was  a  Margraviate  divided  into  two  or  more  lines  ;  since  then  it  has  been 
united,  and  in  the  changes  which  preceded  and  followed  the  dissolution  of  the 
former  German  Empire  its  territory  received  various  additions,  and  its  ruier 
took  the  title  of  Elector  in  1803,  and  of  Grand-duke  in  1806.  Baden  was  a 
member  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and,  fi*om  1815  to  1866,  of  the 
German  Confederation.  In  1866  Baden  sided  with  Austria,  but  soon  made 
peace  with  Prassia.  The  predecessors  of  the  present  Grand-duke  during  the 
last  two  centuries  are  as  follows  : — 

KarlWUhelm     .  1709-1738  I  Karl    .  1811-1818  I  Leopold      .  1830-1862 
KarlFriedrich    .  1788-1811   |  Ludwig  1818-1830  |  LudwiglLi  1852-1856 

The  Grand-duke  is  in  the  receipt  of  a  civil  list  of  1,881,412  marks,  which 
includes  the  allowances  made  to  the  princes  and  princesses. 

Constitution. 

The  Constitution  of  Baden  vests  the  executive   power  in  the  Grand- 
duke,  the  legislative  authority  is  shared  by  him  with  a  representative  assemblr 
1  Under  the  regency  of  his  brothcTf  the  reigning  G'^^V\pj]p~  - 
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(Landtag),  composed  of  two  Chambers.  The  Upper  Chamber  comprises  the 
princes  of  the  reigning  family  who  are  of  age  ;  the  heads  of  the  mediatised 
families  ;  eiffht  members  elected  by  the  territorial  nobility ;  the  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop ;  the  prelate  of  the  Protestant  Church  ;  two  deputies 
of  Universities  ;  and  eight  members  nominated  by  the  Grand-duke.  The 
Second  Chamber  is  composed  of  63  representatives  of  the  people,  20 
of  whom  are  elected  by  towns,  and  43  by  niral  districts.  Every  citizen  not 
convicted  of  crime,  nor  receiving  paiish  relief,  has  a  vote  in  the  elections. 
The  elections  are  indirect :  the  citizens  nominating  the  Wahlmanner,  or 
deputy- electors,  and  the  latter  the  representatives.  The  members  of  the 
Second  Chamber  are  elected  for  four  years,  one-half  of  the  number  retiring  at 
the  end  of  every  two  years.  The  Chambers  must  be  called  together  at  least 
once  every  two  years.  Members  of  both  Chambers  whose  seats  are  not  here- 
ditary, receive  an  allowance  of  12  marks  a  day  and  travelling  expenses. 

The  executive  is  composed  of  four  departments — the  Ministers  of  the 
Interior,  of  the  Grand-ducal  House  and  of  Foieign  Affairs,  of  Finance,  and 
of  Jostice,  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  and  Instruction.  The  ministers  are  in- 
divldnally  and  collectively  responsible  for  their  actions. 

For  general  administrative  purposes  the  Grand-duchy  contains  53 
'  Amtsbezirke,'  superintended  by  four  general  commissioners  (Landes- 
Kommissare).  For  purposes  of  local  government  it  is  divided  into  1 1  circles 
(Kreise),  and  1,609  communes  (Gemeinden),  120  communal  cities,  and  1,489 
parishes.  '    . 

Area  and  Population. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  population  of  the  whole,  and  of 
the  four  commissioners'  districts  : — 


District 

Area: 
Square  miles 

Population 

Pop.  per 
square  mile  1900 

1895 

IIKM) 

297,242 
510,274 
517,434 
542,994 

Konstanz 
FreibuTK 
Karlsrune     . 
Mannheim  . 

Total 

1,610 

1,830 

993 

1,390 

285,459 
480,664 
472,061 
487,280 

184-6 
278-8 
521  1 
390-6 

5,823 

1,725,464 

1,867,944 

320-8 

Addine  the  part  of  the  Lake  of  Constance  next  to  Baden  the  area  is 
5,893  square  miles. 

Between  1895  and  1900  the  increase  wis  142,480,  or  at  the  rate  of  1*60 
per  cent,  per  annum.  Of  the  population  in  1900,  50-6  per  cent,  lived  in 
communities  with  2,000  inhabitants  and  upwards,  49*4  per  cent,  in  smaller 
communities ;  926,277  were  males,  and  941,667  females~i.e.  101  66  females 
per  100  males. 

The  population  of  the  principal  towns  at  the  census  of  December  1,  1900, 
was : — 

Mannheim    .    141,131  Konstanz      .     21,445         Bruchsal     13,555 

Karlsruhe      .     97,185         Baden  .      15,718         Durlach      11,354 

Freiburg       .     61,504         Rastatt         .      13,941         Weinheira  11,167 
Pforzheim     .     43,851  Offenburg    .      13,664         Lorrach      10,347 

Heidelberg   .     40,121  Lahr    .        .      13,577 

The  number  of  marriages  in  Baden  in  1901  was  15,427,  births,  67,970, 
deaths,  41,815,  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  26,155.     Includet^in  tlmbirths 
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were  1,755,  or  2*58  percent.,  still-born,  and  6,240,  or  7*71  per  cent,  illegiti- 
mate children. 

Emigration  from  Baden  is  given  as  follows  : — 


1895 

is9e 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

mi 

3,500 

1,700 

1,300 

1,000 

800 

708 

611 

In  1901,  589  emigrants  went  to  the  United  States. 

Eeligion  and  Instruction. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  population  are  Catholic,  somewhat  more  than 
one-third  Protestant.  At  the  census  of  1900  there  were  1,131,639  Catholics, 
704,058  Protestants,  5,563  of  other  Christian  sects,  26,182  Jews,  and  552 
others. 

The  Grand-duke  is  Protestant,  and  head  of  the  Evangelical  or  Protestant 
Church,  which  is  governed  by  a  synod  (with  56  members),  and  whose  att'airs 
are  administered  by  a  board  (Oberkirchenrath).  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
has  an  Archbishop  (at  Freiburg).  The  Protestant  Church  has  362  parishes,  tbe 
Roman  Catholic  Church  781  ;  the  former  are  divided  among  25  deaneries,  the 
latter  among  39.  The  contributions  of  the  State  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  amounted,  in  1902,  to  450,810  marks  (besides  100,183  marks  dota- 
tion of  the  archbishopric) ;  to  the  Protestant  Church,  439,664  marks ;  given 
in  both  cases,  mainly  in  support  of  the  poorer  clergy.  There  are  a  certain 
number  of  *  Old  Catholic '  parishes,  to  which  the  State  contributes  yearly 
38,000  marks.  The  Jews  have  15  rabbinates,  and  receive  (1902)  21,24t) 
marks  towards  the  support  of  the  poorer  clergy. 

Instruction  is  general  and  compulsory.  The  elementary  schools  are 
maintained  by  the  communes  (expenditure  on  material)  and  by  the  State 
(personal  expenditure),  and  administered  by  local  authorities  under  the 
inspection  of  Government.  The  following  table  shows  the  public  schools  in 
Baden  for  1900-1901  :— 


Universities  (summer  session  1901) 
Technical  Academy   (summer  session 

1901 

Academy  of  Arts         .... 
Gymnasia  and  Progymnasia 
Realgymnasia,  Realschulen,  and  other 

Middle     Schools    (hohere    Biirgcr- 

schulen)  .... 
Higher  Schools  for  Girls 
Elementary  Schools    .... 

Normal  Schools 

Technical,     Agricultural,     and    other 

special  schools  .         .         .         . 


Total 


Nuiubcr 

Teaching 
SUIT 

Students  A 
Pii]>ils 

2 

258 

8,472 

1 

1 

16 

69 

11 

356 

1,515 

116    1 
4,801 

39 

7 

1,601 

10 

632 

177 

6,039 

86 

9,156 
2.781 
316,477    i 
826 

180 

563 

12,902 

1,857 

8,196 

352,046 

Besides  46  private  middle  schools,   with  532  teachoi-s  and  3,741   pnpils, 
5  private  elementary  schools,  with  37  teachers  and  775  pupils,   38  special 
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Hchools  of  the    'badischen   Frauenvereius/    with   144  teachers  and  8,733 
pupils,  and  40  private  special  schools,  with  197  teachers  and  4,157  pupils. 

Finance 

The  Budget  is  voted  for  a  period  of  two  years.  The  sources  of  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  revenue  and  branches  of  expenditure  were  estimated  for 
1902  as  follows :— 


Revenue 

Marks 

Expenditure 

Marks 

Direct  taxes    . 

17,341,934 

rinterest 

Indirect  taxes 

16,768,865 

General    debt      and 

— 

Domains   (Crown  land) 

Railway  debtjamorti- 

22,288,129 

and  saltworks 

12,491,332 

l  sation 

Justice  and  Police  . 

6.108,806 

Civil  list  and  appanages 

1,881,412 

Railways  (net) 

13,768,650 

Ministry  of  State     . 

192,614 

Ministry  of  Justice. 

5,261,310 

„  Foreign    Af- 

„       „  Interior 

4,479,646 

fairs  . 

672.920 

„        „  Finance 

5,069,878 

„        „  Justice,  Wor- 

Chamber  of  Accounts 

462 

ship,  and  Education    . 

23,768,808 

Share  in  Customs  of  the 

Ministry  of  Interior 

18,994,618 

German  Empire  . 

18,263,704 

„       „  Finance 

8,877,814 

Chamber  of  Accounts     . 

108,900 

Charges  of  collection  of 

revenue 

16,161.266 

Pensions        .        .        , 

6,513,900 

Contribution  to  German 

Empire 
Total  expenditure  .  ] 

20,606,136 

Total  revenue  . 

99,548,987 

112,911,406 

The  deficit  is  compensated  by  surplus  of  former  years  ( Amortisations- Easse). 

The  direct  taxes  are  a  land  tax,  house  tax,  trade  tax,  rent  tax,  and 
income  tax ;  the  indirect  taxes  are  chiefly  excise  on  wine,  beer,  and  meat, 
registry,  duties  on  succession. 

Baden  has  no  public  debt,  except  the  railway  debt,  amounting  at  the 
beginning  of  1902  to  377.118,888  marks. 

Production  and  Industry. 

Of  the  area  56*9  per  cent,  is  under  cultivation,  37  *8  per  cent,  forests 
6*3  per  cent,  uncultivated  (houses,  roads,  water,  &c.).  Arable  land  occupies 
568,610  hectares,  vineyards  19.680,  chestnut  plantations  550,  meadows 
210,010,  pastures  52,890,  and  forests  670.018  hectares  (of  which  99,979 
belong  to  the  State,  265,676  to  the  communes,  20,284  to  other  bodies, 
and  184,079  to  private  persons). 

The  total  number  of  agricultural  tenements,  each  cultivated  by  one  house- 
hold, was  in  the  year  1895  as  follows : — 


Under  1  Hectare 

Between  1  and  10  !    Between  10  and 
Hectares              100  Hectares 

Above  100 
Hectares 

Total 
236,169 

83,486 

140,146 

12,411 

117 

Their  total  area  was  1,011,766  hectares.  The  agriculture  supported  in 
1896  709,854  persons,  of  whom  364,237  were  actually  engaged  therein.  The 
acres  in  hectares  (2  47  acres)  and  yield  in  metric  tons  (2,204  lbs  J4^  1901  were  : 
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Crops 


Wheat      . 
Ryo  .         . 

I  Summer  barley. 

Oats 
I  Spelt 


Area 

Yield 

t 

Hectares 

Tons 

38,450 

53,450 

47,430 

75,190 

58,590 

89,470 

69,450 

99,540 

54,100 

87,200 

Crops 

Potatoes 
Hay  . 
Tobacco 
Hops     . 


I  UectAres 
.  87,930 
328,200 
I  7,170 
I     1,970 


Yield 

Tons  I 
1,129,710: 
1,326,800' 

14,8801 
1,180! 

1 


In  the  samo  year  17,770  hectares  yielded  609,710  hectolitres  (of  22 
gallons)  of  wine  ;  beetroot,  turnips,  hemp,  and  chicory  are  also  grown.  The 
mineral  produce  consists  almost  solely  of  salt  and  building-stone. 

The  principal  manufactures  are  silk  ribbons,  felt  and  straw  hats,  brashes, 
leather,  paper  and  cardboard,  clocks,  musical  instruments,  machinery, 
chemicals,  and  cigars.  The  chemical  works  comprise  factories  for  coloure, 
acids,  glycerine,  ether,  (quinine,  and  superphosphates. 

Commumcations. 

Mannheim  is  situated  at  the  head  of  regular  navigation  on  the  Rhine,  and 
has  a  large  river  port ;  1900,  arrival  4,548,575  tons,  departure  784,680  tons. 
At  the  end  of  1900  the  total  length  of  railways  in  Baden  was  1,099  miles,  of 
which  889  miles  belonged  to  the  State  of  Baden,  besides  67  miles  of  railway 
on  neighbouring  territories.  The  State  operates  its  own  railways  and  most 
of  the  private  railways  in  the  country.  The  whole  length  of  these  rail- 
ways is  983  miles,  which  had  (in  1900)  an  income  of  78,046,109  marks, 
and  an  expenditure  of  60,506,406  marks,  leaving  a  surplus  of  17,539,708 
marks.  The  net  revenue  of  the  railways  belonging  to  the  State  serves  csp^* 
cially  to  cover  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  of  the  railway  debt.  The 
capital  invested  by  the  State  in  railways  is  536  million  marks. 

British  Charge  d* Affaires  at  Carlsruhe. — Hon.  Alan  Johnstone,  C.V.O., 
(Darmstadt). 

Oojisul. — Paid  Ladenburg  (Mannheim). 

References  concerning  Baden« 

Staatsanzeiger.  Beitraege  zur  Statistik  der  inneren  Vorwaltung.  Statistiaclie  Mittbei- 
tangen.  Statistisches  Jahtbuch.  Hof-and  Staatshaudbucb.  LandwirthscUartliclies 
Wochenblait.    Jahresberichte  der  Handolskaimuem. 

Das  Qrossherzogthum  Baden  hi  geographischer,  &o.  Hinsicht  dargestellt.  2  pta.  8. 
Karlsruhe.    1885. 

J/eMiNann(L.),  DerScUwarzwald.  lu '  Land und  Laute' S. Ties.  Vol.  XII (.  Bielefeld 
nd  Leipzig,  1902. 

BA7ABIA. 

(KONIGREICH    BaYERN.) 

Reigning  King. 

otto  Wilhelm  Luitpold,  born  April  27,  1848 ;  succeeded  his  brothers 
Ludwig  II.,  on  June  13,  1886. 

Regent. 

Prince  Luitpold,     (See  below.) 

Uncle  and  Cousins  of  the  King, 

Prince  LuUpold,  born  March  12,  1821 ;  appointed  Regent  June  18,  1886  ; 

married,  April  15,  1844,  to  Archduchess  Augusta  of  Austria,  Princess  of 

Tuscany,    who   died   April   26,    1864.      Otfspring  of  the   union   are  four 

children  : — 

I.     Prince  Liulwig,  bom  January  7,  1845 ;  married,  February  20,  1868,  to 
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Archduchess  Maria  Theresa  of  Aostria-Este,  of  the  branch  of  Modena, 
bom  July  2.  1849,  of  which  marriage  there  are  ten  children : — 1.  Prince 
Rupprecht,  born  May  18,  1869  ;  married  July  10,  1900,  to  Marie  Gabriele, 
daughter  of  Duke  Karl  in  Ikvaria ;  offspring :  Prince  Luitpold,  bom  May 
8,  1901  ;  Princess  Irmengard,  born  September  21,  1902.  2.  Princess 
Adel^unda,  born  October  17,  1870.  3.  Princess  Marie,  born  July  6,  1872  ; 
marned  May  81,  1897,  to  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bourbon.  4.  Prince  Karl, 
bom  April  1,  1874.  5.  Prince  Franz,  bom  October  10,  1875.  6.  Princess 
Mathilde,  bora  August  17,  1877  ;  married  May  1,  1900,  to  Prince  Ludwig  of 
Sttxe-Cobur^  and  Gotha.  7.  Piincess  Hildegard,  bora  March  5,  1881.  8. 
Princess  Wiltrad,  born  November  10,  1884.  9.  Princess  Helmtrad,  born 
March  22,  1886.     10.  Princess  Gundelinde,  bom  August  26,  1891. 

.11.  Prince  Leopold f  born  February  9,  1846  ;  married  April  20, 
1878,  to  Archduchess  Gisela  of  Austria- Hungary,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Emperor-King  Franz  Joseph  I.  Offspiing  of  the  union  are : — 1.  Princess 
Elizabeth,  bora  January  8,  1874 ;  married  December  3,  1893,  to  Baron 
Seefried.  2.  Princess  Auguste,  born  April  28,  1875  ;  manned  November  15, 
1893,  to  Archduke  Joseph  Augustus  of  Austria.  3.  Prince  George,  born 
April  2,  1880.     4.  Prince  Konrad,  bom  November  22.  1883. 

III.  Theresay  born  November  12,  1850  ;  abbess  of  the  chapter  royal  of  St. 
Anne  at  Munich. 

IV.  Aniuy,  born  July  6,  1852  ;  married  April  12,  1882,  to  Princess 
Theresia  of  Liechtenstein.     Offspring,  Prince  Heinrich,  bom  June  24,  1884. 

The  late  Prince  Adalbert,  brother  of  Prince  Luitjwld,  married  to  Princess 
Amelia,  Infanta  of  Spain,  left  the  following  issue : — 1.  Prince  Ludwig  Ferdi- 
nand, bom  October  22,  1859 ;  married  April  2,  1883,  to  Maria  della  Paz, 
Infanta  of  Spain ;  offspring.  Prince  Ferdinand,  bom  May  10,  1884 ;  Prince 
Adalbert,  born  June  3,  1886  ;  Princess  Maria  del  Pilar,  bom  March  13,  1891. 
2.  Prince  Alfons,  bom  January  24,  1862  ;  married  April  15,  1891,  to  Princess 
Louise  of  Orleans,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Alen9on  ;  offspring.  Prince 
Joseph  Clement,  bom  \iay  25,  1902.  3.  Princess  Isabella,  bom  August  31, 
1863  ;  married  April  14,  1883,  to  Prince  Tommaso  of  Savoy,  Duke  of  Genoa. 
4.  Princess  Elvira,  born  November  22,  1868  ;  married  December  28, 1891,  to 
Count  Rodolph  of  Wrbna  and  Freudenthal.  5.  Pi-incess  Klara,  bora  October  11, 
1874  ;  abbess  of  the  chapter  royal  of  St.  Anne  at  Wiirzburg. 

The  members  of  the  royal  house  of  Bavaria  are  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Counts  of  Wittelsbach,  who  flourished  in  the  twelfth  century.  Duke  Maxi- 
milian I.  of  Bavaria  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  Elector  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War  ;  and  Elector  Maximilian  Joseph  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  king  by  Napoleon  I.  in  1805. 

The  civil  list  of  the  King,  and  allowances  to  other  members  of  the  royal 
family,  are  fixed  at  present  at  5,403, 160- marks. 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  present  Constitutiooi  of  Bavaria  dates  from  May  26,  1818  ;  but  since 
that  time  various  modifications  have  been  introduced.  The  Crown  is  here- 
ditary in  the  male  line.  To  the  king  belongs  the  sole  executive  power  ;  but 
his  ministers  are  responsible  for  all  his  acts.  The  legislative  functions  are 
exercised  jointly  by  the  king  and  Parliament,  the  latter  consisting  of  an  Upper 
and  a  Lower  House.  The  Upper  House — Chamber  of  *Reichsrathe,'  or 
councillors  of  the  realm — consists  of  16  princes  of  the  royal  family,  2 
crown  dignitaries,  the  2  archbishops,  the  heads  of  1 9  oH  noble  families,  and 
28  other  hereditary   *  Reichsrathe ' ;  to  which  are  added  a  Roman  Catholic 
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bishop  and  the  presideut  of  the  Protestant  Oberconsistorialrath,  and  17  life- 
members  appointed  by  the  Crown.  The  number  of  life-members  so  appointed 
must  not  exceed  one-third  of  the  hereditary  councillors.  The  Lower  House, 
or  Cliamber  of  Representatives,  consists  of  deputies,  chosen  indirectly,  the 
people  returning  *  Wahlmanner,'  or  electors,  1  for  every  500  of  the  pcmnlation, 
who  nominate  tne  deputies.  To  be  a  deputy,  it  is  necessary  to  be  a  Bavarian 
citizen  and  to  pay  direct  State  taxes  and  to  bo  past  thirty ;  to  be  on  the  electoral 
lists,  it  is  required  to  be  twenty-five  years  ot  age,  and  to  have  paid  for  six 
months  previously  direct  taxation.  The  representation  of  the  country  is 
calculated  at  the  rate  of  one  deputy  to  31,600  souls  of  the  whole  population* 
The  Lower  House  is  composed  of  169  representatives,  who,  with  the  exception 
of  those  resident  in  Munich,  receive  10  marks  a  day  during  the  session,  and 
travel  free  over  the  railways. 

The  executive  is  carried  on,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  by  a  *Staatsrath,'  or 
Council  of  State,  consisting  of  six  members,  besides  the  Ministers  and  one 
prince  of  the  blood-royal ;  and  by  the  Ministir  of  State,  divided  into  six 
departments,  namely,  of  the  Royal  House  and  of  Foreign  Affairs,  of  Justice, 
of  the  Interior,  of  Education  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  of  Finance,  and  of 
War. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  kingdom  has  an  area  of  76,870  square  kilometres,  or  29,286  English 
souare  miles.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  area  and  population  of  the 
whole,  and  of  each  of  the  eight  Regierungsbezirke  or  government  districts^ 
into  which  it  is  divided  for  administrative  purposes : — 


RegieroDgsbezirke 

gq.  miles          jg^g       |        ^^^ 

Pep.  per 
1900  ' 

Upper  Bavaria  (Oberbayern) 
Lower  Bavaria  (Niederbayern) 
Palatinate  (Rheinpfalz) 
Upper  Palatinate  (Oberpfalz) 
Upper  Franconia  (Oberfranken)  . 
Middle  Franconia  (Mittelfranken) 
Lower  Franconia  (Unterfranken) . 
Suabia  (Schwaben)      . 

6,466   |1,186,950 
4,152       673,623 
2,288   1    766,991 
3,728   1    646,402 
2,702   1    586,061 
2,925   1    737,613 
3,243   1    632,688 
3,792   1    689,416 

1,323,888 
678,192 
831,678 
553,841 
608,116 
816,896 
660,766 
718,681 

205-0 
163-3 
363-6 
148-6 
225  1 
278-9 
200-7 
188-2 

Total  .... 

29,286    6,818,644  6,176,067  !     210-9 

1                  1                  1 

To  the  area  has  to  be  added  267  square  miles  for  water.  The  population 
in  1900  consisted  of  3,028,100  males  and  3,147,967  females,  or  104-0  females 
per  100  males. 

In  1866  Bavaria  was  compelled  to  cede  nearly  300  square  miles  to  Prussia. 
The  increase  of  the  population  since  1880  has  been  as  follows : — 


Tear 

Population 

1880 
1886 
1890 
1896 
1900 

6,284,778 
6,420,199 
6,594,982 
6,818,644 
6,176,067 

Population  per  sq.  mile 

180-4 
186-1 
191-0 
198-7 
210-9 

Digitized 


AntiTia!  Inerease 
percent 


1-04 
0-51 
0-63 
078 
1-22 
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The  arban  and  rural  population  was  thus  distributed  at  the  censuses  of 
1895  and  1900:— 


^  I  No.  of      No.  of 


Towns  , 


1895 
IMO 


245 
254 


iCommiines 


7,774 
7,747 


Towns,  Ac,  with  2,000 
inhabitants  and  over 


Na 


Popnlation 


2,068,026 


268    I    2,448,037 


Per  cent, 
of  pop. 

86-5 
89-6 


Communes,  Ac,  with  less 
than  2,000  inhabitants 


No. 

7,768 
7,737 


P.p«Utlon;f«{«»^ 


8,750,618 
3,728,020 


64*5 
60-4 


In  1900  the  urban  population  was  thus  distributed  : — 


Laige  towns* . 
Medium  ,,     . 


No. 

2 
15 


PopulaUonl895  ;,  — 

761,013      II  Small  towns  . 
618,509       I  Country  „     . 


1  Seo  andor  0«f  man  Empire  for  official  signiflcation  of  these  terms. 

With  respect  to  conjugal  condition,  the  following  was  the  distribution  in 
1895  and  1900  :— 


Unmarried     . 

Married  ^       . 

Widowed 

Divorced  and  separated 


Males 
(1805) 

1,790,035 

954,945 

100,172 

1,535 


Females 
(1895) 


Total 
(1896) 


1,779,606  I  3,569,641 

952,411  1,907,356 

237,266  337,438 

2,574  I  4,109 


Total 
(1900) 


8,765,392 

2,058,659 

351,044 

5,962 


For  the  division  of  the  population  according  to  occupation  see  Oerman 
Empire,  In  1900  the  number  of  foreigners  in  Bavaria  (exclusive  of  other 
Germans)  was  106,756  (British,  574). 

The  following  table  shows  the  annual  movement  of  the  population  in  five 
years:— 


Year   I  Marriages  I     ^otal 


Stillborn     I  Illegitimate     Total  Deatlis 


1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 


46,481  ,  222,991 

43,464  225,952 

50,788  I  230,969 

50,585  ,  233,092 

49,247  238,584 


6,784 
6,673 
6,805 
6,879 
7,108 


31,082 
30,754 
31,267 
80,696 
30,816 


151,409 
149,351 
154,165 
163,287 
160,482 


Sarplus  of 
Births 

71,582 
76,601 
76,804 
69,805 
88,102 


In  1901  of  the  total  births,  3  0  per  cent,  were  still-births,  and  12*9  per 
cent  were  illegitimate. 

There  is  a  large  emigration  from  Bavaria.  The  emigration  vi4  German 
ports  and  Antwerp  was  as  follows  in  the  undernoted  years  : — 


18M 

1895 

1806 

1897       ' 

1898 

1899             1900 

1901 

3,989   1 

4,111 

3,418   1 

2,638   1 

2,124 

2,140         2,074 

2,036 

T 
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The  population  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom  was  as  follows  at 
the  census  of  December  1,  1900  : — 


Towns 

Dec  1,  1900 

!                   Towns 

Dec.  1,  IMO 

Mnnich  (Muncheu)      . 

499,932 

1  Bamberg     . 
1  Hof    . 

41,823 

Nuremberg  (Nurnberg) 

261,081 

32,781 

Augsburg     . 

89,170 

1  Pirmasens  . 

30,195 

Wiirzburg    . 

75,499 

Bayreuth    . 
Erlanj^en     . 

29,387 

Lucjwigshafen 

61,914 

22,953 

Fiirth  .... 

54,144 

Ingoldstat  . 

22,207 

Kaiserslautern 

48,310 

Aschaffenburg     . 

18.093 

Ratisbon  (Regensburg). 

45,429 

1    Amberg 

22,039 

Religion. 

Rather  more  than  seven-tenths  of  the  population  of  Bavaria  are  Roman 
Catholics.         • 

The  religious  division  of  the  population  in  each  of  the  eight  provinces  of 
the  kiugdom  was  as  follows  on  December  1,  1900  : — 


Provinces 

Upper  Bavaria 
Lower  Bavaria 
Palatinate  (Rheinpfalz) 
Upper  Palatinate  . 
Upper  Franconia  . 
Middle  Franconia . 
Lower  Franconia   . 
Suabia  . 


Roman 
Catholics 

1,221,750 
671,678 
364,915 
506,618 
256,917 
206,193 
519,812 
609,250 


Protestant* 

87,855 

5,910 

446,839 

45,406 
347,231 
592,198 
116,303 

97,953 


Jews 

9,076 

294 

10,108 

1,472 

3,322 
13,111 
13,641 

3,904 


Total 


4,357,133      I  1,739,695 


54,928 


Besides  the  above  there  are  included  in  other  Christian  sects  5,430  Old 
Catholics,  3,170  Mennonites,  9,511  Reformed,  251  Anglican,  615  Greek 
Catholics,  88  Irvingites,  26  Anabaptists,  1,296  Methodists,  1,797  Free 
Christians,  and  2,117  without  declaration. 

As  regards  ecclesiastical  administration,  the  kingdom  is  divided  into  2 
Roman  Catholic  archbishoprics,  those  of  Munich  and  Bamberg  ;  6  bishoprics  ; 
210  deaneries  ;  and  3,024  parishes.  The  Protestant  Church  is  under  a  General 
Consistory  —  *  Ober-Consistorium  *  —  and  three  provincial  consistories,  80 
deaneries,  and  1,054  parishes.  Among  the  Roman  Catholics  there  is  one 
clergyman  to  464  souls;  among  the  Protestants,  one  to  1,013,  Of  the  three 
universities  of  the  kingdom,  two,  at  Munich  and  Wiirzbui^,  are  Roman 
Catholic,  and  one,  at  Erlangen,  Protestant. 

Instruction. 

(For  Universities,  see  under  Oermany.)  Elementary  schools — •Volks- 
schulen  * — exist  in  all  parishes,  and  school  attendance  is  compulsory  for  all 
children  from  six  till  the  age  of  fourteen.  In  1899  there  were  5,178  Catholic 
•chools,  1,930  Protestant,  144  mixed,  and  86  Jewish.  In  1899  there  were 
446  agricultural  schools,  with  7,901  pupils,  besides  23  winter  schools,  with 
773  pupils. 
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Justice,  Crime,  and  Pauperism. 

Bavaria  is  the  only  German  State  which  has  established  an  Oherstcs  Land- 
qericht.  or  appeal-court  intervening  between  the  Oberlandesgoriehte  and  the 
Keichsgericht.  This  court,  which  has  its  seat  at  Munich,  has  a  bench  of  18 
judges.  Subject  to  its  jurisdiction  are  5  Oberlandesgerichte  and  28  Land- 
genchte.      In  1900,  65,289  criminals  were  convicted  in  Bavaida. 

In  1898  the  number  of  poor  receiving  relief  was  195,708,  the  sum  ex- 
pended on  them  being  8,577,574  marks.  Of  the  total  number  114,836  were 
permanent  jMiupers. 

Finance. 

The  Bavarian  budget  is  voted  for  a  period  of  two  years.  The  estimates  for 
each  of  the  years  1898  and  1899  provided  for  revenue  and  expenditure  of 
879,358,056  marks  ;  for  1900  and  1901,  432,919,989  marks  ;  for  1902  and 
1908  as  shown  in  the  foHowing  table : — 


Sonrces  of  Revenue 

Marks 
38,199,000 

Branches  of  Expenditure 

Marks 

Direct  taxes    . 

Public  debt    .         .         .   '  51,323,200 

Stamps,  fines,  &c.    . 

26,856,200 

Civil  list  and  appanages . 

5,402,476 

Indirect  taxes . 

50,900,990 

Diet       ...        . 

617,795 

State  railways,  post,  "j 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 

688,898 

telegraphs,  mines,  !-  237,873,655 

„            Justice . 

20,615,229 

&c.         .        .        J 

„            Interior 

30,055,838 

State  domains.        .      45,858,575 

„            Finance 

6,696,780 

Various  . 

1,150,780 

,,            Worship  and 

Imperial  repayments 

62,671,605 

Education . 

34,667,673 

Balance  fromformer  \ 
financial  period  .    / 

1  1  flK  oi  7     Pensions  and  allowances . 

24,206,876 

l,loo,zi/ 

Contribution  to  ImperiaH 
expenditure                  ] 

72,647,090 

Administration      .         .  '216,923,878 

Reserve  fund 

Total  expenditure 

251,290 

Total  gross  revenue  464,096,022 

404,096,022 

The  direct  taxes  are  a  trade-tax,  house-tax,  land-tax,  and  taxes  on  income 
from  various  sources. 

The  debt  of  Bavaria  amounted,  August  31,  1901,  to  1,600,237,525 
marks.  Of  this  amount  1,260,394,800  marks  is  railway  debt.  The  greater 
number  of  the  railwavs  in  Bavaria  are  the  property  of  the  State.  The 
gross  receipts  from  the  State  railways,  1901-02,  amounted  to  169,047,600 
marks  ;  and  the  net  receipts  to  45,006,700  marks. 

Army. 

The  Bavarian  army  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  Imperial  army  having, 
in  peace,  its  own  administration.  The  military  supplies,  though  votert  by 
the  Bavarian  Parliament,  must  bear  a  fixed  proportion  to  the  amount  voted 
for  the  rest  of  Germany  by  the  Reichstag.  The  Bavarian  troops  form 
the  1st  and  2nd  Bavarian  army-corps,  not  numbered  consecutively  with 
the  other  German  army-corps  ;  and  there  are  certain  differences  in  the  matter 
of  uniform  permitted  to  the  Bavarian  troops.     The  administration  lof  the 
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fortresses  in  Bavaria  is  also  in  the  hands  of  the  Bavarian  Government  daring 
peace. 

The  contribution  of  Bavaria  to  the  Imperial  army  in  1902  was  as  follows 
in  officers  and  men  : — 


Ofllc«rs 

Men 

Infantry 

.     1,372 

41,786 

Jager      . 

39 

1,291 

Landwehr 

82 

628 

Cavalry 

266 

7,368 

Artniery 

448 

9,620 

Ofllcers 
Pioneers .  .  57 
Train  .  .  39 
Staff  and  Special   420 


Total 


2,718 


Mea 

1,581 

952 

1,615 


64,791 


The  number  of  horses  was  10,790. 


Prodnetion  and  Industry. 

Of  the  total  area  of  Bavaria,  nearly  one-half  is  under  cultivation,  one- 
sixth  under  grass,  and  one-third  under  forests.  The  number  of  separate 
farms  in  1882  and  1895  was  as  follows  : — 


—            j  Under  IHoct 

1-10  Hect     10-100  Hect 

1 

100  Hect.  &  over 

594 
621 

Total 

1882 
1895 

174,056 
156,971 

374,907 
872,688 

181,964 
133,510 

681,521 
568,786 

In  1895  their  total  area  was  5,945,736  hectares. 

These  farms  supported  in  1895  a  population  of  2,585,858,  of  whom 
1,331,105  were  actual]  v  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  areas  (in  hectares)  under  the 
chief  crops,  and  the  yield  m  metric  tons,  in  1901,  were  as  follows : — 


Area, 

hectares 

Tons 

1 

Area, 
hectares 

Tons 

Wheat 

Rye 

Summer-barley 

304,555 
560,985 
361,154 

416,718 
843,593 
567,085 

Oats 

Potatoes 

Hay 

484,116 

340,102 

1,287,568 

662,657 
4,805,946 
6,229,587 

Vines  occupied  22,821  hectares  in  the  Palatinate  and  Middle  and  Lower 
Franconia  in  1901,  and  produced  831,021  hectolitres  of  wine,  valued  at 
20,250,810  marks;  1,908  hectares  were  planted  with  tobacco,  yielding 
8,660  metric  tons  in  1900.  In  1901,  23,975  hectares  were  under  hops,  and 
yielded  4,946  metric  tons. 

The  total  value  of  the  leading  mining  products  of  Bavaria  in  1896  was 
9,885,797  marks. 

The  brewing  of  beer  is  a  highly  important  industry  in  Bavaria.  The 
Quantity  manufactured  in  1900  was  17,944,000  hectolitres.  In  1901,  7,367 
distilleries  produced  194,970  hectolitres  of  alcohol. 

In  1900  Bavaria  had  4,173  miles  of  railway,  of  which  3,577  miles  belonged 
to  the  State. 


British  Minister  Resident,  - 
Consul, — J.  Krapp. 


-Victor  A.  W.  Drummond,  C.  B. ,  appointed  1885. 

Eeferenees. 


Hof-nndStaats-HandbachdesKdnigsreichsBayem.    8.    MUnchen  1807. 
Statistisches  Jahrbnch  fUr  das  Kdni^elch  Bayern.    8.    HUnehen,  1898. 
Batdeker  (K.\  Handbook  for  Southern  Qermany.    9th  ed.    Leipzig,  1 002. 
Bmckwum^M  Illustrated  Qoides :  Munich,  the  Highlands  of  BsTana.   [Eng.  Translations.  1 
Manich,  1896.  '  r"  T 
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Koettler  (C.\  Handbuch  mr  GebieU'Und   Ortekunde  des   Kunigrcichs   Bayern.     4. 
llunchen,  1895. 

Pllotif  (R.)  (Editor),  Die  Verrassnngitkiind^*  des  K5nigreich8  Bayem.  8.  MUnchen.  1895. 
Riezlrr  (8.),  Gesotriolite  Bayerna.    4  vola.    Leipzig,  1898. 


BEEHBir. 

(Fkeik  Haxsestadt  Bremen.) 
Constitution. 


The  State  and  Free  City  of  Bremen  form  a  republic,  governed,  under  a 
Constitution  proclaimed  March  5,  1849,  and  revised  Febniary  21,  1854, 
November  17,  1876,  December  1,  1878,  May  27,  1879,  and  January  1, 
1894,  by  a  Senate  of  sixteen  members,  chosen  for  life,  forming  the 
executive,  and  the  *  Biirgerschaft '  (or  Convent  of  Burgesses)  of  150  mem- 
bers, invested  with  the  power  of  legislation.  The  Convent  is  elected  for 
six  years  by  the  votes  of  all  the  citizens,  divided  into  classes.  The 
citizens  who  have  studied  at  a  university  return  1 4  members  ;  the  merchants 
41  members ;  the  mechanics  and  manufacturers  21  members,  and  the  other 
tax-paying  inhabitants  of  the  Free  City  the  rest.  The  Convent  and  Senate 
elect  the  sixteen  members  of  the  Senate,  ten  of  whom  at  least  must  be  lawyers. 
Two  burgomasters,  the  first  elected  for  four  years,  and  the  second  for  the  same 
period,  direct  the  affairs  of  the  Senate,  through  a  Ministry  divided  into  twelve 
(tepartments — namely,  Foreign  Affairs,  Church  and  Education,  Justice, 
Finance,  Police,  Medical  and  Sanitary  Administrafton,  Military  Affairs, 
Commerce  and  Shipping,  Ports  and  Railways,  Public  Works,  Industry,  and 
Poor  Laws.     All  the  ministers  are  senators. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  State' embraces  an  area  of  99  English  square  miles  or  63,840  acre.*. 
The  population  in  1880  was  156,723  ;  on  December  1,  1890,  180,443;  on 
December  2,  1895,  196,404  ;  on  December  1,  1900,  224,882.  The  average 
annual  rate  of  increase  of  population  from  1855  to  1900  was  3*40  per  cent. 
Of  the  total  population  in  1900,  111,014  were  males,  118,868  females. 
Marriages,  1901,  2,173,  births,  7,288—178  (2*4  per  cent.)  still-bom  ;  602 
(6 '9  per  cent.)  illegitimate  ;  deaths,  4,289  ;  surplus,  2,999. 

Bremen,  with  Bremerhaven,  is  one  of  the  chief  outlets  of  German  emigra- 
tion. From  Bremen  itself  the  emigration"  was  in  1896,  645  ;  in  1897,  506  ; 
in  1898,  335  ;  in  1899,  371  ;  in  1900,  317  ;  in  1901,  273.  The  German 
Emigration  from  Bremen  was  in  1896,  12,548;  in  1897,  9,559;  in  1898, 
8,826;  in  1899,  8,880;  in  1900,  9,078;  and  in  1901,  9,148.  The  total 
emigration  (including  foreigners)  from  Bremen  was  in  1896,  53,986  ;  in  1897, 
38.930;  in  1898,  56,218;  in  1899,  86,072;  in  1900,  95,961;  in  1901, 
110,606. 

Eeligion,  Justice,  and  Crime. 

On  Dec.  1,  1900,  Bremen  contained  208,815  Protestants  (92  8  per  cent.), 
18,380  Roman  Catholics  (5  9  percent.),  1,002  other  Christians,  1,409  Jews; 
others  276. 

Bremen  contains  two  Amtsgerichte  and  a  Landgericht,  whence  appeals  lie 
to  the  *  Hanseatische  Oberlandesgericht  *  at  Hamburg.  In  1900,  3,303  persons 
were  convicted  ot  crime.  ^  j 
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Finance. 

In  1901-02  the  ordinary  revenue  was  28,958,440  marks,  and  expenditure 
26,222,100  marks.  More  than  one-third  of  the  revenue  is  raised  from  direct 
taxes,  one-lialf  of  which  is  income-tax.  The  chief  branch  of  expenditure  is  for 
interest  and  reduction  of  the  public  debt.  The  debt,  reduced  to  3  percent 
interest,  amounted,  in  1901,  to  180,474,467  marks.  The  whole  of  the 
debt  was  incurred  for  constructing  railways,  harbours,  and  other  public 
works. 

Commerce  and  Shipping. 

Next  to  that  of  Hamburg,  the  port  of  Bremen  is  the  largest  for  the  inter- 
national trade  of  Germany.  About  78  per  cent,  of  the  commerce  of  Bremen  is 
in  1900  carried  on  under  the  German,  and  about  11  percent,  under  the  British 
flag.  The  aggregate  value  of  the  imports  in  1901  was  1,066,980,952  marks,  of 
which  57,242,596  marks  were  from  Great  Britain;  and  of  exports,  1,004,748,249 
marks,  of  which  62,336,657  marks  went  to  Great  Britain. 

For  shipping  entered  and  cleared,  see  under  'German  Empire.*  The 
number  of  merchant  vessels  belonging  to  the  State  of  Bremen  on  December 
31,  1901,  was  600,  of  634,726  tons  net  register,  the  number  including  332 
steamers  of  an  aggregate  burthen  of  424,427  tons.  Bremen  has  several  im- 
portant shipping  comimnies,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  'North  German 
Lloyd*  with,  on  December  31,  1901,  210  sea-going  shii)s  of  297,583  register 
tons,  65  of  which  are  Transatlantic  steamers  of  231,599  tons;  44  Indo- 
Chinese  coast-steamers  of  40,403  tons  and  1  training-ship  of  2,273  tons  ;  the 
'  Hansa '  Oompany,  with  55  steamers  of  93,042  tons  ;  the  '  Neptune '  Company 
with  48  steamers  of  18,470  tons;  the  'Argo'  Company  with  27  steamers 
of  24,158  tons. 

British  ConsuUGeneraL — Sir  William  Ward  (Hamburg). 

British  VicG-Consuls  at  Bremen,  Brake,  and  Bremerhaven. 

Beferences. 

Bippen  (W.  von),  Oeschiobte  der  Stadt  Bremen.    8.    Bremen,  1892,  te. 
Buehenau,  Die^Freie  Stadt  Broinen  und  ihjr  Gebiet.     Bremen,  1900. 
Bremen  iind  seine  Banten.    Bremen,  1900.  ' 

Jahrbnch  fdr  Bremisohe  StatUtik. 


BBWSWICE. 

(BRAUNSCnWEIO.) 

Begent. 

Prince  Albreoht,  bom  May  8,  1837  ;  son  of  the  late  Prince  Albrecht  of 
Prussia,  brother  of  the  first  German  Emperor  Wilhelm  I.,  and  Marianne, 
daughter  of  the  late  William  I.,  King  of  the  Netherlands,  Field-Marshal  in 
the  German  army.  Married,  April  19,  1873,  to  Princess  Jfaria,  (died  October 
8,  1898),  daughter  of  Duke  Ernst  of  Saxe-Altenbuig.  Unanimously  elected 
regent  of  the  Duchy  by  the  Diet,  October  21,  1885  ;  assumed  the  reins  of 
government  November  2,  1885.  The  children  of  the  recent  are :  1,  Prince 
Friedrich  JTeinrich,  bom  July  15,  1874 ;  2,  Prince  Joa3Um  Albreeht,  bom 
September  27,  1876  ;  8,  Prince  Friedrich  Wilhelm^  bom  July  12,  1880. 

The  last  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  Wilhelm  I.,  bom  Anril  25,  1806,  the 
second  son  of  Duke  Friedrich  Wilhelm  and  of  Princess  Marie  of  Baden  ; 
ascended  the  throne  April  25,  1831,  and  died  October  18,  1884. 

The  heir  to  Bnmswick  is  the  Duke  of  Cimiberland,  excluded  owing  to  the 
refusal  to  give  up  claim  to  the  throne  of  Hanover.  The  Duke  of  Cambi^ige,  hi« 
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nearer  agnate  heir,  is  not  accepted  owing  to  his  refusal  to  give  up  his 
English  appointments  and  residence. 

The  ducal  house  of  Brunswick- Wolfenbiittel,  extinct  on  the  death  of 
Wilhelm  I.,  was  long  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  illustrious  of  the  Germanic 
Confederation.  Its  ancestor,  Henry  the  Lion,  possessed,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  the  united  duchies  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  with  other  territories  in 
the  North  of  Germany ;  but  having  refused  to  aid  the  Emperor  Friedrich 
Barbarossa  in  his  wars  with  the  Pope,  he  was,  by  a  decree  of  the  Diet,  deprived 
of  the  whole  of  his  territories  with  the  sole  exception  of  his  allodial  domains, 
the  principalities  of  Brunswick  and  Liineburg.  These  possessions  were,  on  the 
death  of  Ernest  the  Confessor,  divided  between  the  two  sons  of  the  latter,  who 
became  the  founders  of  the  lines  of  Bninswick-Liineburg,  Elder  Line,  and 
Brunswick-Liineburg,  Younger  Line,  the  former  of  which  was  represented  in  the 
ducal  house  of  Brunswick,  while  the  latter  is  merged  in  the  royal  family  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  Brunswick  regency  law  of  February  16,  1879,  enacts  that  in  case  the 
legitimate  heir  to  the  Brunswick  throne  be  absent  or  prevented  from  assuming 
the  government,  a  Council  of  Regency,  consisting  of  the  Ministers  of  State 
and  the  Presidents  of  the  Landtag  and  of  the  Supreme  Court,  should  cany  on 
the  government ;  while  the  German  Emperor  should  assume  command  of  the 
military  forces  in  the  Duchy.  If  the  rightful  heir,  after  the  space  of  a  year,  is 
unable  to  claim  the  throne,  the  Brunswick  Landtag  shall  elect  a  regent  from 
the  non-reigning  members  of  German  reigning  families. 

The  late  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  German 
sovereigns,  having  been  in  possession  of  the  principality  of  Oels,  in  Silesia, 
now  belonging  to  the  Prussian  Crown,  and  vast  private  estates  and  domains  in 
the  same  district  and  adjoining,  bequeathed  to  tne  King  of  Saxony. 

CoHstitntion. 

The  Constitution  of  Brunswick  bears  date  October  12,  1882,  but  was 
modified  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  May  6,  1899,  Nos.  31  and  82.  The 
legislative  power  is  vested  in  one  Chamber,  consisting  of  forty-eight  members. 
Of  these  are  elected  fifteen  by  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  fifteen  by  those  of 
rural  districts,  two  by  the  Protestant  clergy,  four  by  the  landIor(is,  three  by 
the  industrial  classes,  four  by  the  scientific  professionals,  five  by  those  who 
are  highest  taxed  for  income.  The  Chamber  meets,  according  to  the  law  of 
1888,  every  two  years,  and  the  deputies  hold  their  mandate  for  four  years. 
The  executive  is  represented  by  a  responsible  Staatsministerium,  or 
Ministry  of  State,  consisting  at  present  of  three  departments,  namely — of 
State,  Forei^  Affairs  and  Finance,  of  Justice  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  and 
of  the  Intenor. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  Duchy  has  an  area  of  1,424  English  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
464,333  (230,288  males  and  234,045  females),  according  to  the  census 
of  December  1,  1900.  In  1895  the  population  was  434,213.  The  increase 
was  at  the  rate  of  1*40  per  cent,  per  annum  in  the  five  years  1890-95, 
and  1*39  in  1895-1900.  Marriages,  1901,  3,967  ;  births,  15,654  ;  deathp, 
9,423;  surplus,  6,231.  Included  in  the  births  are  487  (3  11  per  cent.) 
still-bom,  and  1,658  (10*59  per  cent.)  illegitimate  children.  Emigrantji, 
1896,  157  ;  1897,  137  ;  1898,  123  ;  1899,  112  ;  1900,  68  ;  1901,  64.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Duchy  are  members  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  there  being  only  24,175  Catholics  in  1900. 

The  capital,  Brunswick  (Braunschweig),  had  128,226  inhabitants  at  the 
census  of  December  1,  1900. 

In  1900  there  were  3,862  persons  convicted  of  criminal  ofrenceSi>  t 
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Finance. 

The  budget  is  voted  by  the  Chamber  for  the  period  of  two  years,  but  each 
year  separate.  It  is  in  two  parts;  the  first,  Staatshaushalts-Etat,  com- 
prehends the  particular  expenditure  of  the  State,  the  other,  Kloster-und- 
Studienfonds-Etat,  principally  the  expenditure  for  schools,  arts  and  sciences. 
For  the  year  from  April  1,  1902,  to  April  1,  1903,  the  budget  of  the 
Staatshaushalts  is  fixed  at  16,204,000  marks  revenue  and  16,629,625  marks 
expenditure.  The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Kloster-und-Studienfonds- 
Etat  are  put  at  2,858,000  marks.  Not  included  in  the  budget  estimates 
is  the  civil  list  of  the  Duke--l,125,000  marks.  The  public  debt  of  the 
Duchy,  exclusive  of  a  premium-loan  repayable  by  1,219,740  marks  yearly 
till  1924,  at  the  commencement  of  1902  was  29,482,990  marks,  four-fifths 
of  which  were  contracted  for  railways.  The  property  of  the  State  consists 
chiefiy  of  domains  and  forests  and  of  active  ninds  amounting  to  alx>nt 
40,900.000  marks  in  1902,  besides  an  annuity  of  2,625,000  marks  till 
1 932,  stipulated  at  the  sale  of  the  railways  of  the  State. 

Production  and  Industry. 

Brunswick  numbered  on  Juno  14,  1895,  58,091  agricultural  enclosures  each 
under  one  household,  having  a  population  of  118,336,  of  whom  56,390  were 
actively  engaged  on  the  farms.  Of  these  farms,  38,901  were  less  than  1 
hectare,  13,929  ranged  from  1  to  less  than  10  hectares,  5,080  from  10  to  less 
than  100  hectares,  and  181  had  an  area  each  of  100  hectares  and  upwards. 
Their  total  area  was  253,571  hectares. 

The  chief  crops  are  wheat  (21,099  hectares  in  1901),  rye  (29,877),  barley 
(7,770),  oats  (40,071),  and  beetroot  (27,582).  The  produce  in  1901  was:— 
wheat,  46,205  tons ;  rye,  59,737  ;  barley,  17,295  ;  oats,  91,287  ;  beetroot, 
969,285  (beet  sugar  120,906  tons). 

In  1900  minerals,  including  salt,  were  raised  to  the  value  of  11,841,874 
marks. 

There  were  469  miles  of  railway  in  1902. 

British  Minister  Plenipotentiary. — Bight  Hon.  Sir  F.  C.  LasccUes, 
G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. 

Consul-General. — Sir  William  Ward  (Hamburg). 

Beferences. 

Beitr&ge  zur  Statistik  des  Herzogthum  Braunschweig,  Hefte  I.—XV. 

Handelskamraerberichte. 

Ha$ul  und  Bege,  QeogniphiF.ch-Statistische  Beschreibung,  1802-1803, 

JTttoIIund  Bod^'t  Das  Herzogthnm  Braunschweig,  1892. 


HAMBUBG. 

(Freie  und  Hansk-Stadt  Hamburg.) 
Constitntion. 

The  State  and  Free  City  of  Hamburg  is  a  republic.  The  present  Con- 
stitution  was  published  on  September  28,  1860,  and  came  into  force  on 
January  1,  1861 ;  a  revision  was  published  on  October  13,  1879.  According 
to  the  terms  of  this  fundamental  law,  the  government — Staat^walt — is 
entrusted,  in  common,  to  two  Chambers  of  Representatives,  the  Senate 
and  the  Biirgerschaft,  or  House  of  Burgesses.  The  Senate,  which  exercises 
chiefly,  but  not  entirely,  the  executive  power,  is  composed  of  eighteen  mem- 
bers, one  half  of  whose  number  must  have  studied  law  or  finance,  while  seven 
out  of  the  remaining  nine  must  belong  to  the  class  of  merchants.  The 
members  of  the  Senate  arc  elected  for  life  by  the  House  of  Burgesses  ;  but  a 
senator  is  at  liberty  to  retire  at  the  end  of  six  years^^A  first  and  second 
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burgouiaster,  choseu  annually  in  secret  ballot,  preside  over  the  meetings  of 
the  Senate.  No  burgomaster  can  be  in  office  longer  than  two  yeara  j  and  no 
member  of  the  Senate  is  allowed  to  hold  any  other  pubUc  office  whatever.  The 
House  of  Burgesses  consists  of  160  members,  &0  of  whom  are  elected  in  secret 
ballot  by  the  votes  of  all  tax-paying  citizens.  Of  the  remaining  80  members, 
40  are  chosen,  also  by  baUot,  by  the  owners  of  house-property  in  the  city, 
while  the  other  40  are  chosen,  also  by  ballot,  by  the  members  of  various  guilds, 
corpoi-ations,  and  courts  of  justice.  AU  the  members  of  the  House  of  Burgesses 
are  ohosen  for  six  years,  in  such  a  manner  that  every  three  years  new  elections 
take  place  for  one-half  the  number.  The  House  of  Burgesses  is  represented, 
in  peimanence,  by  a  Biirger-Ausschuss,  or  Committee  of  tne  House,  consisting 
of  20  deputies,  of  whom  no  more  than  five  are  allowed  to  be  members  of  the 
legal  profession.  It  is  the  special  duty  of  the  Committee  to  watch  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Senate  and  the  general  execution  of  the  articles  of  the 
Constitution,  including  the  laws  voted  by  the  House  of  Burgesses.  In  all 
matters  of  legislation,  except  taxation,  the  Senate  has  a  veto  ;  and,  in  case  of 
a  constitutional  conflict,  recourse  is  had  to  an  assembly  of  arbitrators,  chosen 
in  equal  parts  from  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Burgesses  ;  also  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  of  the  ilmpire  (Reichsgericht)  at  Leipzig. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Free  Port  was,  on  January  1,  1882,  restricted  to 
the  city  and  port  by  the  inclusion  of  the  Lower  Elbe  in  the  ZoUverein,  and 
on  October  15,  1888,  the  whole  of  the  city,  except  the  actual  port  and  the 
warehouses  connected  with  it  (population  1,583  in  1901),  was  incorporated  in 
the  Zollverein.  The  alterations  in  the  port  necessitated  by  this  step  have 
involved  an  expenditure  of  six  millions  sterling,  to  which  the  Imperial 
Government  contributes  two  millions. 


Area  and  Population. 

The  State  embraces  a  territory  of  158  English  square  miles,  with  a 
population  on  December  1,  1880,  of  453,869  ;  December  1,  1885,  of 
518,620;  on  December  1,  18&0,  622,530;  on  December  2,  1895,  681,632; 
on  December  1,  1900,  768,349.  Included  in  the  census  returns  were  three 
battalions  of  soldiers,  forming  the  garrison  of  Hamburg.  The  State 
consists  of  two  divisions,  the  population  of  each  of  which  was  as  follows 
on  Deceral>er  1,  1900  : — City  of  Hamburg,  705,738  ;  Landgebiet  (4  Land- 
herrenschafteij),  62,611.  Of  the  poi>ulatiou  in  1900,  375,811  were  males  and 
392,528  females,  i.e.  104  "4  females  per  100  males.  There  were  16,299  fortigners 
— 4,297  Austrians,  2,171  Swedish  and  Norwegians,  2,370  Danes,  1,749 
British,  4,018  other  Europeans,  1,694  non-Europeans,  and  361  unclassified — 
resident  in  Hamburg  in  1900. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  emigrants  vi&  Hamburg  for 
five  years : — 


Year 

From 

Hamburg 

itself 

Other 
Germans 

Foreigners 

Total 

Bound  for  the 
United  States 

For  other 
Destinations 

1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 

1,281 

1,274 

1,675 

842 

704 

7.521 
6,896 
9,085 
6,775 
6,620 

26,247 
31,712 
53,554 
73,241 
65,163 

35,049 
39,882 
64,214 
80,858 
72,487 

25,075 
30,658 
43,013 
59,926 
59,188 
^ 

9,974 

9,224 

21,201 

20,932 

13,299 
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Marriages  (1901),  6,683  ;  births,  22,688  (749,  or  8'30  per  cent,  still-born, 
2,714,  or  11*96  per  cent,  illegitimate) ;  deaths,  14,070;  surplus  of  births, 
8,618. 

Beligion,  Justioe,  Crime,  and  Agriculture. 

On  December  1,  1900,  Hamburg  contained  712,838  Protestants  (9271  per 
cent.),  30,903  Roman  Catholics  (4*02  per  ceUt.),  8,149  other  Christians,  17,949 
Jews  (2*34  per  cent.),  and  4,010  unclassified. 

The  State  contains  three  Amtsgerichte,  a  Landgerioht,  and  the  ''Han- 
soatische  Oberlandesgericht,"  or  court  of  appeal  for  the  Hanse  Towns  and  the 
Principality  of  Llibeck  (Oldenburg).  In  1899,  8,782  persons,  i.e.  162*6  per 
10,000  inhabitants  above  twelve  years,  were  convicted  of  crime. 

The  number  of  separate  agricultural  holdings  in  the  rural  districts 
(**  Laudgobict ")  of  Hamburg  on  June  14,  1896,  was  as  follows : — 


Under  1  Hect    |      1-10  Hect      j    10-100  Hect    1  Above  100  Hect  .          Total 

6,464 

1,263 

607          1             12 

7,886 

The  population  actively  engaged  in  agriculture  (as  principal  profession) 
was  7,618,  and  together  with  the  domestics  and  dependants,  16,197. 

Finance. 

For  1902  the  revenue  was  estimated  at  101,120,626  marks,  and  expendi- 
ture 101,120,626  marks.  The  largest  source  of  income  is  direct  taxes, 
amounting  to  more  than  one-third  tne  whole  revenue,  and  next  to  that  the 
proceeds  of  domains,  quays,  railways,  &c.  The  lai^est  item  in  the  expendi- 
ture is  for  the  debt,  17,094,200  marks  in  1902  ;  for  education  the  expenditure 
is  11,067,632  marks.  The  Income  Tax  amounts  to  80  marks  per  head  of 
population. 

The  pnblic  debt  of  Hamburg  on  January  1, 1902,  amounted  to  436,101,110 
marks.    The  debt  was  incurred  chiefly  for  the  construction  of  public  works. 


Commerce  and  Shipping. 

Hamburg  is  the  principal  seaport  in  Germany.     The  following  table  ex- 
hibits the  imports  and  exports  by  sea  during  five  years  : — 


Imports  by  Sea 

Exports  by  Sea                   i 

Year 

Weight  In  100 
Kilogrammes 

Value  in 
1,000  Marks 

Weight  in  100 
Kilogrammes 

Value  in 
1,000  Marks 

1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 

80,666,618 
88,961,783 
91,780,734 
98,506,160 
97,013,466 

1,790,833 
2,014,870 
1,984,461 
2,280,802 
2,160,711 

36,837,637 
39,625,633 
41.647,919 
45,816,630 
46,964,696 

1,436,214      1 
1,493,361 
1,606,319      ' 
1,811,038 
1,819,647 

The  iiupori;  and  export  of  the  precious  metals  are  not  included  in  the  above 
figures.  The  total  value  of  the  imports  in  1901  was  47,776,820  marks,  and 
oi  the  exports  7,458,380  marks.  The  marine  trade  of  Hamlmi*g  in  1901 
in  millions  of  kilogrammes  was : —  r^  ^^^1^ 
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Coiintxy 


Imports       Bxportf) 


Great  Britain  . 

3,1717 

1,187-1 

France     . 

92  1 

37  0 

'  Holland  . 

62-6 

66-8 

German  Ports  . 

240-7 

504-3 

North  Europe  . 

422-3 

650-9 

Other  European 

Ports   . 
Total  for  Europe 

1,1490 
5,138-4 

278-0 

2,724  1 

Country 

United  States  . 
Brazil 

Other     Amei-i- 
can  Ports 

Total  for 

America  . 

Asia 
Africa 
Austmlia . 


Iinporta       Exports 


2,266-3 
172-6 


657-6 

98-8 


1,118-3         458-8 


8,557-2  I  1,215-2 

427-8 
209-3 


705-6 

241-0 

59-3 


1190 


The  total  number  of  vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  at  Hamburg  during 
each  of  five  years  was  as  follows  : 


i 

t 

1       V-o, 

Entered 

Cloared 

Total 

1    Year 

Sliips 

Tons 

Ships 

Tons 

Ships 

Tons 

1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 

11.173 
12,523 
13,312 
13,102 
12,847 

6.708,070 
7,354,118 
7,765.950 
8,037,514 
8,383,366 

11,293 
12.632 
13,336 
13,109 
12,823 

6,851,987 
7,398,833 

7,779,707 
8,050,159 
8,351,817 

22,466 
25,055 
26,698 
26,211 
25,670 

13,560,057 
14,747,451 
15,575,657 
16,087,673 
16,735,182 

The  following  is  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared 
with  cargoes  only : — 


Tear 

Entered 

Cleared 

Total 

Ships 

Tons 

Sliips 

Tons 

Slups 

Tons 

1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 

8,728 
9,361 
9,851 
9,774 
9,449 

6,170,676 
6,777,367 
7,180,266 
7,348,680 
7,620,267 

8,200 
9,897 
10.096  . 
9,546 
9,647 

4,616,803 
6,037,864 
6,873,072 
6,651,773 
5,918,135 

16,928     10,786,978 
18,758     11,814,721 
19,947     12,563,327 
19,320     12,900,403 
19,096     13,638,402 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  British  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  at 
Hamburg  were  as  follows  : — 


Entered 

Cleared 

Year 

With  Cargoes 

In  Ballast 

With  Cargoes       |        In  Ballast 

Ships 

Tons 

Ships 

Tons 

Ships          Tons         Ships 

Tons 

1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 

3,366 
8,428 
8,361 
3,326 
8,328 

2,817,604 
2,968,383 
2,898,923 
2,662,781 
2,795.770 

137 
119 
125 
116 
182 

153,917 
112,361 
85,334 
116,907 
148,377 

2,091  1 1,549,979  i  1,435 
2,129    1,580,9051 1,406 
2,154)1,531,511    1,326 
2,144  ,1,455,154(1,297 
2,183  1 1,517,343  1,300 

1,477,535 
1,476,877 
1.426,878 
1,3-24,018 
1,393,821 
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The  total  number  of  sea-coing  vessels  (exclusive  of  fishing  vessels),  above 
17*65  registered  tons,  which  oelonged  to  the  port  of  Hamburg,  was  as  folio wg 
on  December  81  of  the  years  1897-1901 :— 


Year 

Sailing  Vessels 

Steamers 

rotal 

Naof 

Ko. 

294 
291 
279 
806 
826 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

614,949 
642,198 
637,863 
745,993 
843,460 

No. 

671 

688 
718 
793 
868 

Tonnage 

Crews 

1897    1 
1898 
1899    ; 
1900 
1901 

200,441 
216,148 
218,683 
242,576 
243,018 

877 
392 
439 

487 
682 

716,390  115,762 
768,346    15,690 
85i6,686    17,426 
988,569  ;20,128 
1,086,478  |21,649 

1  Since  March  1,  18^5,  the  tonnage  of  sea-going  veRsels  is  calculated  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  British  mode  of  measurement,  which  (especially  for  steam- vessels),  puts  the  net 
tonnage  at  a  little  lower  figure. 

On  December  31,  1901,  of  sea-fishery  vessels  over  17*65  registered  tons, 
Hamburg  had  129  sailing  vessels  of  4,074  tons,  and  9  steamers  of  311  tons  ; 
total,  138  vessels  of  4,385  tons,  with  477  men. 

In  1901  there  were  29  miles  of  railway. 

British  Consul'Oeneral. — Sir  William  Ward. 

Eeferenoes  concerning  Hamburg. 

Tabellarische  Uebersichten  des  hamburgischen  Handels.  Statistfk  des  hamborgUchen 
Staates.  Statistisches  Handbuch  fUr  den  Jjamburgischen  Staat.  Hambnrgisches  Staata- 
handbiicli. 

Uelle  (W.  von).  Das  liaiiiburgische  Staatsreclit.    8.    Hamburg,  1891. 

Zimmem  (Helen),  The  Hansa  Towns.  In  Story  of  the  Nations  Serieil.    8.  London,  1889. 


HESSE. 

(Grossuebzogtuum  Hessen.) 

Beigning  Orand-Buke. — Ernst  Ladwig,  bom  November  25,  1868;  the 
sou  of  Graud-duke  Ludwig  IV.  and  of  Princess  Alice,  second  daughter  of 
Queen  Victoria,  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the 
death  of  his  father,  March  13,  1892.  Married.  April  19,  1894,  to  Princess 
Victoria,  bom  November  25,  1876,  the  daughter  of  Duke  Alfred  of  Saxe- 
Coburg  and  Gotha;  offspring,  Elizabeth,  bom  March  11,  1895.  The 
marriage  was  dissolved  December  21,  1901. 

Sisters  of  the  Orand-dukc. — Viet4>riaf  bom  Apiil  6,  1863;  married  to 
Prince  Ludwig  of  Battenberg,  April  30,  1884.  II.  JSlizabelh,  bom  November 
1,  1864  ;  married  to  the  Grand-duke  Sei^us  Alexdndrovitch  of  Russia,  June 
15,  1884.  III.  JrcTie,  bom  July  11,  1866,  married  to  Prince  Heinrich  of 
Prussia,  May  24,  1888.  IV.  Alix,  born  June  6,  1872  ;  married  (as  Alexandra 
Feodorovna)  to  Nicholas  II.  Emperor  of  Russia,  November  26,  1894. 

Children  of  Prince  Al€xa)id€r,  uncle  of  the  late  Grand-duke  Ludwig  IV. 
died  Dec.  15,  1888)  and  Princess  Julia  von  Battenberg,  bora  Nov.  12,  1825 
(died  Sept.  18,  1895).  are  * :— 1.  Marie,  bom  July  15,  1852 ;  married  April 
29,  1871,  to  Count  Gustaf  von  Erbach-Schonberg.  2.  Ludwig,  bora  May  24, 
1854,  commander  in  the  British  navy  ;  married  to  Princess  Victoria  of  Hesse 

i  Alexander,  Prince  of  Bulgaria,  1870-8C,  afterwards  Count  Hartenan,  died  Kot.  16, 1893 
and  Henry,  married  to  Princess  Beatrice  of  Great  Britain,  died  Jsnnarv  20, 1896. 
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April  30,  1884  ;  offspring,  Alice,  bom  February  25,  1885  ;  Louise,  bom  July 
13,  1889 ;  George,  bom  Nov.  6,  1892 ;  Ludwig,  bom  June  25,  1900. 
3.  Franz  Josef,  born  September  24,  1861  ;  married  to  Princess  Anna  of 
Montenegro,  May  18,  1897. 

The  former  LandgraTes  of  Hesse  had  the  title  of  Grand-duke  given 
the^  by  Napoleon  L,  in  1806,  together  with  a  considerable  increase  of 
territory.  At  the  Congress  of  Vienna  this  grant  was  confirmed,  after  some 
negotiations.  The  reigning  family  are  not  possessed  of  much  piivate 
property,  but  dependent  almost  entirely  upon  the  grant  of  the  civil  list, 
amounting  to  1,265,000. 

Constitution. 

The  Constitution  bears  date  December  1 7,  1820  ;  but  was  modified  in  1856, 
1862, 1872,  and  1900.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  two  Chambers,  the  first 
composed  of  the  princes  of  the  reigning  family,  the  heads  of  a  number  of  noble 
houses,  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  the  chief  Protestant  superintendent,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  two  members  elected  by  the  noble  landowners, 
and  a  number  (twelve)  of  life-members,  nominated  by  the  Grand-duke  ;  while 
the  second  consists  often  deputies  of  the  eight  larger  towns,  and  forty  repre- 
sentatives of  the  smaller  towns  and  mral  districts.  Electors  (Urwahler)  are 
Hessians  above  twenty-five  years  of  age  who  pay  direct  taxes.  Elections  are 
indirect :  the  electors  nominate  the  deputy- electors  (Wahlmdnner),  and  the 
latter  choose  the  representiitives.  The  members  of  the  Second  Chamber  are 
elected  for  six  years,  one-half  of  the  number  retiring  every  three  vears.  The 
Chambers  must  be  called  together  every  year.  Members  of  both  Chambers 
whose  seats  are  not  hereditary,  and  who  do  not  reside  at  the  seat  of  the 
Legislature,  receive  an  allowance  of  9^.  a  day  and  ti-avellin^  expenses. 

The  executive  is  represented  by  a  ministry  of  State,  divided  into  three  de- 
partments, nameljr,  of  the  Interior  ;  of  Justice  ;  and  of  Finance.  The  minister 
of  state  is  also  minister  of  the  Grand-ducal  House  and  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
head  of  the  department  of  the  Interior. 

For  administrative  purposes,  the  Grand-duchy  is  divided  into  three 
provinces,  eighteen  circles  (Kreisc),  and  991  communes  (Gemeinden). 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  and  population  were  as  follows  on  December  1,  1890,  1895, 
and  1900:— 


Proviucea 

Sq.  Miles 

1,269 

581 

1,166 

Population 

Pop. 
persq. 

1890 

1895 

1900 

mile, 
1900 

Uppor  Heue  (Oberhessen) 
Starkenburg 

ToUl 

265,912 
307,829 
419,642 

271,524 
322,934 
444,562 

282.047 
348.384 
489,612 

2228 
656-0 
419-8 

2,966 

992,883    |1,039,020     1,119,893 

377-6 

There  were  558,210  maloi  and  561,653  females  in  1900— i.e.100'6  females 
per  100  males.  Increase  from  1895  to  1900  was  at  the  rate  of  1*56  per 
cent,  per  annum.  There  were  9,821  marriages  in  Hesse  in  1900,  38,925 
births  and  21,475  deaths,  leaving  a  surplus  of  17,450  births^  Among  the 
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births  1,281,  or  3 "29  per  cent,  were  stillborn,  and  2,761,  or  7*07  per  cent., 
illegitimate  children.  Emigrants:  558  in  1896,  468  in  1897,  316  in  1898, 
333  in  1899,  219  in  1900,  and  287  in  1901.  Of  the  total  number  in  1901, 
272  went  to  the  United  States. 

Of  the  population  in  1900,  46*3  per  cent,  lived  in  communes  with  2,000 
inhabitants  and  upwards  ;  53*7  per  cent,  in  smaller  communes. 

The  largest  towns  of  the  Grand-duchy  are  Mayence  or  Mainz,  with  84,251  ; 
Darmstadt,  the  capital,  72,881  (including  Bessungen) ;  Offenbach,  60,468  ; 
Worms,  40,705  (including  Hochheim,  Neuhausen  und  Pflffligheim),  Gieasen, 
25,491  inhabitants,  at  the  census  of  December  1,  1900. 

Beligion  and  lostraotion. 

Somewliat  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  population  are  Protestant ;.  nearly 
three-teuths  Catholic.  At  the  census  of  1900  there  were  746,201  Protestants, 
341,480  Catholics,  7,458  of  other  Christian  sects,  24,486  Jews,  and  268 
unclassified,  or  of  no  religion.  The  Grand-duke  is  Protestant  and  head  of 
the  Evangelical  or  Protestont  CJhurch,  which  is  governed  by  a  synod  (with 
56  membera),  and  whose  affairs  are  administered  by  a  consistory  (Ober- 
consistorium).  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  a  Bishop  (at  Mainz).  The 
Protestant  Church  has  416  parishes,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  163  ;  the 
former  are  divided  among  23  deaneries,  the  latter  among  19.  The  contribu- 
tions of  the  State  to  the  Protestant  Church  amounted  in  1902  to  310,000  marks  ; 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  171,623  marks.    The  Jews  have  8  rabbinatea. 

Instruction  is  compulsory  in  Hesse.  The  elementary  schools  are  main- 
tained by  the  communes,  but  with  coutributious  by  the  State.  There  are 
983  public  elementary  schools  with  (1902)  2,668  masters,  280  mistresses,  and 
171,002  pupils.  The  boys  who  leave  the  elementary  schools  proceed  to  the 
continuation  schools  (Fortbildungsschulen).  In  1901-1902  the  number  of 
these  schools  was  908;  of  the  pupils,  23,265.  Hesse  has  II  gymnasia,  2 
progymnasia,  3  realgymnasia,  4  oberrealschulen,  12  realschulen,  and  29  in- 
complete Realschulen  (hOhero  BUrgerschulen),  with  (1902)  570  teachers,  and 
a  total  attendance  of  10,068  ;  5  higher  girls'  schools  with  (1902)  44  masters, 
42  mistresses,  and  2,402  pupils ;  and  48  private  schools  with  (1901)  4,043 
pupils.  In  addition,  there  are  a  University  at  Giessen  with  1,016  matricu- 
lated student!!  and  36  listeners,  and  a  Technical  High  School  (Techni^che 
Hochschule)  at  Darmstadt,  with  .1,459  students  and  259  '*  hospitants,"  in 
1902.  Besides,  there  are  many  industrial,  technical,  agrioultural  and  other 
special  institutes. 

In  1900  there  were  8,295  persons  convicted  of  criminal  offences  in  the 
Grand-Duchy. 

Finance. 

The  estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1902-03  each  amonnted  to 
89,871,884  marks  ;  for  1901-2  the  estimates  were  : — 


Rbvbnus.  Marks 

Qrand-Uucal  domains     .  5,684,630 

State  domains  18,489.288 

Lottery 13,376,900 

Direct  taxes    .  9,950,186 

Indirect  taxes  8,867,550 

Interior 5,684,086 

Justice 1,501,875 

Finance  and  debt    .        .        .  6,832,'277 

Annuities        ....  429,326 

From  Imperial  customs  11,878,121 

Surplus,  1900-1901          .  10,088,228 

Total                .        .  82,667,462 


BXPENDITURB. 

Orand-ducal  domains 
State  domains 
Lottery   . 

Collection  of  taxes . 
Diet  and  SUte  Ministry 
Interior 
Justice 


Finance  . 

Debt 

Annuities 

GontribotioH  to  Empire 

Reserve,  to,   . 


Marks 

6.»4.842 

a,S»,96» 
12,657,800 

1,840,779 

556,010 

18,128,147 

4,574,485 

S,245,ni 
12,063,479 

3,850.400 
U,00»,6M 

7.230,836 


Total  82,067,469 
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The  direct  taxes  paid  to  the  State  are  income-tax  and  property-tax  (only 
to  be  considered  as  a  supplementary  tax) ;  the  direct  taxes  paid  to  the  com- 
munes are  au  income-tax,  land-tax,  txade-tax,  and  rent-tax ;  the  indirect 
taxes  are  chiefly  a  stamp-tax,  dog-tax,  duties  on  successions,  &c. 

The  public  debt  amounted  to  302,476,130  marks  in  1902,  of  which 
nearly  the  whole  is  railway  debt. 

Prodnotion  and  Industry. 

Of  the  area,  64*1  per  cent,  is  under  cultivation  ;  31*2  per  cent,  forests  ; 
4*7  per  cent  uncultivated  (houses,  roads,  water,  &o.).     Arable  land  occupies 
881,148  hectares ;  meadows  and  pastures,  100,528 ;  vineyards,  13,155  ;  and 
forwits,  240,700  hectares  ;  of  the  latter,  68,738  belong  to  the  State,  89,932  to  ' 
the  communes,  1,713  to  other  bodies,  and  80,317  to  private  persons. 

The  number  of  agricultural  enclosures,  each  under  one  household,  was 
(1895)  183,840,  with  a  population  of  366,619,  of  whom  165,880  were  actively 
engaged  on  the  farms.  Of  these  farms  59,043  were  less  than  1  hectare  each  ; 
<{5,419  ranged  from  1  to  less  than  10  hectares,  and  9,255  from  10  to  less  than 
100  hectares,  while  there  were  123  having  a  surface  of  100  hectares  and 
opwards.  Their  total  area  was  570,616  hectares.  The  areas  and  yield  of  the 
chief  crops  in  1901  were  as  follows  (1  hectare  =  2*47  acres:  1  metric 
ton  =  2,204  lbs.):— 


Crops,  1901 

Area 

Yield 

Croiis 

Area 

Hectares 
68,101 
52,328 
94,564 

Yield 

Rye        ... 

Wheat  ... 

Summer-  f^ 

barley  ... 

Hectares 
69,385 
23,832 

59,220 

Tons 

145,911 

41,602 

139,608 

1 

Potatoes 
Oais    ... 
Hay    ... 

Tons 
1,114,273 
110,911 
408,167 

In  1901,  35,249  hectares  were  under  beetroot  and  turnips ;  12,601 
hectares  were  under  vines,  yielding  379,174  hectolitres  of  wine. 

The  number  of  domestic  animals  in  Hesse  on  December  1,  1900,  was  : — 
Horses,  59,091  ;  cattle,  330,679  ;  sheep,  82,360  ;  swine,  312,899 ;  goats, 
124,790. 

Minerals  to  the  value  of  2,265,112  marks,  and  salt  of  736,907  marks  were 
raised  in  1900.  The  principal  manufactures  are  leather,  cloth,  paper 
chemicals,  furniture,  wagons,  railway  cars  and  carriage,  machinery,  musical 
instruments,  tobacco  and  cigars,  sparkling-wine. 

Hesse  has  716  miles  of  railway,  all,  except  46  miles,  the  property  of  the 
States  of  Hesse,  Prussia  and  Baden. 

British  Chargi  S Affaires, — Hon.  Alan  Johnstone,  C.V.O. 

Consul-Generah — Sir  Francis  Oppenheimer  (Frankfort-on-Main). 

Eeferenoes  oonceming  Hesse. 

Hof-and-Staats-Handbaeh  des  Orossh.  Hessen.  1900.  Darmstadt.  Beitrilge  sar  Sta* 
tifltik  des  Orossh.  Hessen.  45  Bde.  Darmstadt,  1862-1901.  Mittheilungen  der  Grossh. 
Hess.  Centralstelle  fiir  die  Landesstatistik.    31  Bde.  Darmstadt,  1862-1901. 

Hu»ler  (C),  Ctoschiclite  von  Hessen.    8.    Cassel,  1891. 

KiUhUr  (F.).  Bearbeitet  von  Braun  (A.  E.)  und  Weher  (A.  K.).  Verfassangs-und 
Yerwaltunfcsrecht  des  Grossh.   Hessen.    6  Bde.  Darmstadt,  1894-96. 

Xi»«}M«UH.),  GrosBherzogtom  Hessen.    2nd  ed.    8.    G lessen,  1893. 

ZtlUr  (Dr.  W.),  Handboch  der  Verfossuug  und  Vcrwaltung  im  Grossh.  Hessen.  8  Bde. 
Darmstadt,  1835-93. 
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LIPPE. 

(FUbstenthum  Lippe.) 
Eeigning  Prince. 

Karl  Alexander*  bom  January  16,  1831,  8on  of  Prince  Leopold  and  of 
Princess  Emile  of  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen ;  succeeded  to  the  throne  at 
the  death  of  his  brother,  Prince  Woldemar,  March  20,  1895.  Regent— 
Count  Ernst,  born  June  9,  1842,  son  of  Count  Julius  of  Lippe- Biesterfeld, 
and  Adelaide,  Countess  of  Castell-Castell  ;  married  September  16,  1869,  to 
Caroline,  Countess  of  Wartensleben  ;  offspring :  Adelaide,  bom  June  22, 
1870,  married  April  25,  1889,  to  Prince  Frederick  of  Saxe-Meiningen ; 
Leopold,  born  May  30,  1871 ;  married  August  16,  1901,  to  Princess  Bertha 
of  Hessen  Philippsthal-Barchfeld ;  offspring :  Ernst,  bora  June  12,  1902  ; 
Bernard,  bom  August  26,  1872  ;  Julius  and  Carola,  bom  September  2,  1873  ; 
Mathilde,  bom  March  27,  1875.      The  Regent  has  three  brothers. 

The  house  of  Lippe  is  the  eldest  branch  of  the  ancient  family  of  Lippe,  from 
which  proceeded  in  the  seventeenth  centuiy  the  still  flourishing  collateral 
lineages  of  Lippe-Biesterfeld,  Lippe-Weissenfeld,  Schaumburg-Lippe,  &c  For 
the  expenses  of  the  court,  &c.,  are  allotted  the  revenues  arising  from  the 
Domanium  (farms,  forests,  &c. ),  which,  according  to  the  covenant  of  June  24, 
1868,  are  indivisible  and  inalienable  entail  estate  of  the  Prince's  house,  the 
usufruct  and  administration  of  which  belong  to  the  reigning  Prince.  By  the 
law  of  March  24,  1898,  the  Regent  draws  all  the  revenues  from  the  domanium, 
and  therefrom  makes  annual  payments  to  the  Landkasse  and  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  Prince 

Constitution; 

A  charter  of  rights  was  granted  to  Lippe  by  decree  of  July  6,  1886,  partly 
replaced  by  the  electoral  law  of  June  3,  1876,  according  to  which  the  Diet  is 
composed  of  twenty-one  members,  who  are  elected  in  three  divisions  deter- 
mined by  the  scale  of  the  rates.  The  discussions  are  public.  To  the  Chamber 
belongs  the  right  of  taking  part  in  legislation  ana  the  levying  of  taxes ; 
otherwise  its  functions  are  consultative.  A  minister  presides  over  the 
government. 

Area  and  Population. 

Area,  469  square  miles;  population,  1890,  128,495;  1895,  134,854; 
December  1,  1900,  138,952  (67,116  males  and  71,836  females).  Marriages, 
1901,  1,187  ;  births,  6,022  ;  deaths,  2,485  ;  surplus,  2,537  ;  of  the  births 
155  (3*1  per  cent)  were  stillborn,  and  259  (5*1  per  cent.)  illegitimate. 

The  emigration  statistics  are  as  foUows : — 


1894 

18»5 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900   1   1901 

1   55 

21 

15 

8 

6 

8 

3 

11 

The  capital,   Detmold,    has  11,968   inhabitents  (1900).     Except  5,157 
Catholics  and  879  Jews  (1900),  the  people  are  Protestants. 
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Finance  and  Industry. 

For  1902-1903  the  revenue  was  estimated  at  2,798,525  marks,  and  ex- 
penditure at  2,862,779  marks.     Public  debt  in  1902,  1,878,778  marks. 
In  1895  the  separate  farms  were  as  follows :— ^^ 


Under  1  Hectare  '    1-10  Hectares     10-100  Hectares  '  Over  100  Hectares 


16,109 


7,327 


1,586 


87 


Total 


25,069 


Their  total  area  was  99,813  hectares.  These  farms  supported  a  popula- 
tion of  44,758,  of  whom  20,877  were  actively  enffagea  in  agriculture. 
The  chief  crops  in  1901  were  rye,  13,994  hectares,  yielding  25,992  tons,  and 
oats.  12,833  hectares,  yielding  20,187  tons.     Railways,  52  miles. 

BrilUh  Cormd'Ocncral,— Sit  William  Ward  (Hamburg). 


LTTBECE. 

(Fbeie  und  Hanse-Stadt  Lubeck.) 
Constitution. 

The  free  city  and  State  of  LUbeck  form  a  Republic,  governed  according 
to  a  Constitution  proclaimed  December  30,  1848,  revised  December  29, 
1851,  and  April  7,  1876.  The  main  features  of  this  charter  are  two  repre- 
sentative bodies — first,  the  Senate,  exercising  the  executive,  and,  secondly, 
the  Biirgerschaft,  or  House  of  Burgesses,  exercising,  together  with  the 
Senate,  the  legislative  authority.  The  Senate  is  composed  of  fourteen 
members,  elected  for  life,  and  presided  over  by  one  buivomaster,  who  holds 
office  for  two  years.  There  are  120  members  in  the  House  of  Burgesses, 
chosen  by  all  citizens  of  the  town.  A  committee  of  thirty  burgesses,  pre- 
sided over  by  a  chairman  elected  for  one  year,  has  the  duty  of  represent- 
ing the  legislative  assembly  in  the  intervals  of  the  ordinary  sessions,  and 
of  carrying  on  all  active  business.  The  government  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Senate,  but  the  House  of  Burgesses  has  the  right  of  initiative  in  all  measures 
relative  to  the  public  expenditure,  foreign  treaties,  and  general  legislation. 
To  the  passing  of  every  new  law  the  sanction  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Burgesses  is  required. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  State  comprises  a  territory  of  115  English  square  miles,  of  which 
the  population  in  1890  was  76,485  ;  in  1895,  83,324  ;  on  December  1, 1900, 
96,775  (47,784  males  and  48,991  females).  The  city  proper  had  89,748, 
and  the  mnd  districts,  composed  of  scattered  portions  of  temtory  surrounded 
by  Prussia,  Oldenburg,  and  Mecklenburg,  12,415  inhabitants  in  1871 ;  in 
1890  the  city  had  increased  to  68,590,  in  1895  to  69,874,  and  in  1900  to  82,098. 
In  the  five  years  1895-1900  the  population  increased  by  17*49  per  cent. 

In  the  State  of  Liibeck  the  movement  of  population  during  five  years  was 
as  follows : — 


Tear 

Marriages 

Births 

Deaths 

Surplus  of 
Births 

Emigration 

1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 

684 
762 
802 
828 
847 

2,734 
2,920 
2,870 
3,070 
3,202 

1,621 
1,503 
1,827 
1,831 
1,826 

1,113 
1,417 
1,043 
1,239 
1,376 

63 
73 
87 
35 
29 
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III  1901  there  woi-o  278  illegitimate  births,  or  87  per  cent,  of  the  total 
births,  and  77  still-bii-ths,  or  2*4  x»er  cent. 

Eeligion,  Instruction,  Justice,  and  Pauperism. 

On  Deceml>er  1,  1900,  Protestants  numbered  93,671  (96  9  .per  cent), 
Roman  Catholics  2,176  (2*2  per  cent.),  other  Christians  227,  Jews  670,  and 
*  unclassified  '81  (0  9  per  cent. ).  Education  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of 
6  and  14.  In  the  city  and  suburbs  there  are  (1902)  23  elementary  schools  (11  for 
each  sex),  with  9,094  pupils  ;  for  boys  1  gymnasium  (646  pupils),  1  real  gym- 
nasium (554  pupils),  1  pnvate  higher  school  (479  pupils),  and  4  public  middle 
schools  (1,888  pupils)  ;  for  girls  there  are  1  public  high  school  (389  pupils),  3 
private  high  schools  and  1  private  middle  school  (821  pupils).  There  are  also  a 
public  technical  school  for  apnrcntices,  one  architectural  school,  one  naval 
school,  and  2  private  commercial  schools.  Four  daily  newspapers,  one  weekly 
and  one  bi-weekly  periodical,  are  published  in  the  city.  Liibeck  contains  an 
Amtsgeiicht  and  a  Landgericht,  whence  the  appeal  lies  to  the  *  Hanseatisches 
Oberlandesgericht '  at  Hamburg.  The  police  force  number  112  men,  and  in 
1902-03  cost  378,742  marks.  In  1897,  831;  1898,  898;  1899,  875;  1900, 
886  criminals  were  convicted.  In  1900-01,  1,491  persons  received  poor- 
relief  from  the  City  'Armen-Anstalt,'  which  s)>ent,  in  1900-01,  147.462 
marks  out  of  a  revenue  of  130,459  marks. 

Finance. 

The  estimated  revenue  for  the  year  1902-03  amounted  to  6,884,511  marks, 
and  the  expenditure  to  6,884,511  marks.  About  one-ninth  of  the  revenue  is 
derived  from  public  domains,  chiefly  forests ;  one-fourth  from  interest ;  and 
one-half  from  direct  taxation.  Of  the  expenditure,  one-fifth  is  for  the 
interest  and  reduction  of  the  public  debt,  the  latter  amounting,  in  1902, 
to  31,765,521  marks. 

Commerce  and  Shipping. 

The  total  commerce  of  Liibcck  was  as  follows : — 


Year 

Imports  in  1,000 

Value  in  1,000 

Exports  in  1,000 

Value  in  1,000 

kilogrammes 

marks 

kilogrammes 

marks 

1875 

517,978 

225,600 

307  646 

179,000 

1886 

679,067 

249,900 

458,594 

201,900 

1895 

912,851 

299,500 

604,727 

244,400 

1899 

1,308,046 

369,700 

779,703 

802,500 

1900 

1,231,381 

337,900 

762,656 

280,200 

1901 

1,193,148 

340,000* 

811,457 

276,000  > 

Imports  by  sea  in  1901,  91.800,000  marks  ;  exports,  138,900,000  marks. 
The  chief  articles  of  commerce  are  timber,  com,  coal  and  coke,  iron,  iron- 
mongery, machines,  dung- compost,  wine,  ore,  stones,  meal,  salt,  sugar  (raw), 
coffee,  and  colonial  produce.  The  bulk  of  the  direct  trade  of  Liibeck  is  carried  on 
with  Denmark,  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  Sweden  and  Norway.  (For  the  ship- 
ping  statistics  see  under  Germany.)  The  number  of  vessels  arriving  under  the 
British  flag  in  1901  was  12  of  6,607  registered  tons.  The  number  of  vessels 
belonging  to  the  port  of  Liibeck  at  the  end  of  1901  was  29,  with  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  13,650  all  together  steamers. 


1  Appraisers, 
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In  1901,  the  State  contained  34  miles  of  railway,  of  which  27  miles 
belonged  to  private  companies. 

British  Vice-Consul, — H.  L.  Behncke. 

Beferenees. 

There  are  published  iinntially  by  the  Handelskaninier,  Jaliresbericbt  der  Handelsl:nnii)icr 
and  Tabellarische  Uberaiohten  dee  Labeokischeu  Handels. 


MECKLENBXTEG-SCHWEBIN. 

(Grosshebzogthum  Mecklenburo-Schwbrin.) 
Reigning  Grand-dnke. 

Friedrioh  Frani  IV.,  born  April  9,  1882 ;  son  of  Friedrich  Franz  III. 
and  Anastasia  Miohailowna,  daughter  of  the  Grand-duke  Michael  Nikola- 
jewilsch  of  Russia  ;  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  April 

10,  1897.  Sisters  of  the  Grand-duke  are  :  1.  Alexandrine^  bom  December  24, 
1879  ;  married  April  26,  1898,  to  Prince  Christian,  eldest  son  of  Frederik, 
Crown-prince  of  Denmark.     2.  Cccile^  bom  September  20,  1886. 

Uncles  and  Aunts  of  the  Grand-dulce. — 1.  Paul  Friedrich,  bom  Sep- 
tember 19,  1852 ;  married  May  5,  1881,  to  the  Princess  Marie  of  Windisch- 
Gnetz.  Offspring:  1.  Paul  Friedrich,  bora  May  12,  1882.  2.  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, bom  May  28,  1884.  3.  Hcinrich  Borwin,  bom  December  16,  1885. 
Duke  Paul  in  1884  renounced  all  hereditary  ri^ts  to  the  Grand-duchy 
for   himself  and   his  descendants ;   he  himself  became  a  Roman  Catholic. 

11.  Marie,  bom  May  14,  1854  ;  married  August  28,  1874,  to  Grand-duke 
Vladimir,  second  son  of  Alexander  II.,  Emperor  of  Russia.  III.  Johann 
Albrecht,  bom  December  8,  1857 ;  married,  November  6,  1886,  to  Princess 
Elisabeth,  daughter  of  the  late  Karl  Alexander,  Grand-duke  of  Saxe- Weimar- 
Eisenach.  IV.  Elisabeth,  bom  August  10,  1869  ;  marrijd,  October  24, 1896, 
to  Friedrich  August,  Grand-dake  of  Oldenburg.  V.  Adolf  Friedrich,  bom 
October  10,  1878.  VI.  Heinrich,  bom  April  19,  1876  ;  married  February  7, 
1901,  to  Queen  Wilhelmina  of  the  Netherlands,  with  the  title  *  Prince  of  the 
Netherlands.' 

The  Grand-ducal  house  of  Mecklenburg  is  the  only  reigning  family  in 
Western  Europe  of  Slavonic  origin,  and  claims  to  be  the  oldest  sovereign 
house  in  the  Western  world.  In  their  full  title,  the  Grand-dukes  style  them- 
selyes  Princes  of  the  Wends.  The  genealogical  table  of  the  reigning  Grand- 
dukes  begins  with  Niklot,  who  died  1160,  and  comprises  25  generations.  The 
title  of  Grand-duke  was  assumed  in  1815. 


Constitation. 

The  political  institutions  of  the  Grand-duchy  are  of  an  entirely  feudal 
character.  The  fundamental  laws  are  embodied  in  the  *  Union '  of  1523, 
the  'Reversalea'  of  1572  and  1621,  and  the  charters  of  1755  and 
1817.  Part  of  the  legislative  power  (only  in  the  Domain  has  the  Grand - 
duke  the  whole  le^dslative  power)  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Diet — 'Landtag.' 
There  is  only  one  Diet  for  both  Grand-duchies,  and  it  assembles  every  year 
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for  a  fow  weeks ;  when  it  is  not  in  actual  session  it  is  represented  by  a 
committee  of  nine  members — 'Engcrer  Ansschuss.'  Seats  and  votes  in  the 
Diet  belong  to  the  Ritterschaft — that  is,  the  proprietors  of  RittergUter,  or 
Knights'  Estates — and  to  the  Landschaft,  consisting  of  the  burgomasters  of 
42  towns  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  and  7  towns  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 
The  Ritterschaft  has  nearly  800  members,  but  only  a  few  of  them  take 
seats  -in  the  Diet.  The  Domain  has  not  a  representation  of  its  own.  The  only 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  are  the  6  deputies  returned  to  the 
German  Reichstag. 

The  executive  is  represented  by  a  ministry  divided  into  four  departments, 
appointed  by,  and  responsible  to,  the  Grand-duke  alone. 

Area  and  Population. 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin  is  situated  on  the  north-east  coast  of  the  Empire. 
The  total  area  is  5,135  English  square  miles.  There  is  no  other  administra- 
tive division  than  that  springing  from  the  ownra^hip  of  the  soil,  in  which 
respect  the  coimtry  is  divided  as  follows,  with  population  in  1900  : — Grand- 
ducal  Domains,  192,013  ;  Knights'  Estates  (Rittergiiter),  117,402  ;  Convent 
Estates  (Klosterguter),  7,976  ;  Towns  and  Town  Estates,  290,879.  Total, 
607,770.  In  1895,  597,436.  Of  the  total  population  in  1900  113,629  lived 
in  medium  towns,  67,990  in  small  towns,  and  95,105  in  countiy  towns. 
The  rural  population  was  thus  831,046.  The  chief  towns  (1900)  were  Rostock 
(54,735  inhabitants),  Schwerin  (38,672  inhabitants),  the  capital,  Wismar 
( 20,222  inhabitants),  Giistrow  (16,882  inhabitants),  and  Parchim  (10,242 
inhabitants).  In  1900  the  population  induded  300,320  males  and  807,450 
females,  i.e.  102*4  females  per  100  males.  In  1900  there  were  8,003 
foreigners. 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  people  are  engaged  in  agriculture  and  cattle 
rearing  (see  under  German  ihnpire).  Marriages,  1900,  5,027  ;  total  births, 
17,566  ;  stillborn,  574  (3 '3  per  cent.) ;  illegitimate,  2,048  (117  per  cent)  ; 
total  deaths,  12,407  ;  surplus  of  births,  5,159. 

The  numbers  of  emigrants,  vid  German  and  Dutch  ports  and  Antwerp,  for 
eight  years  were  as  follows  : — 


1894 
396 

1895 
354 

1896 
345 

1897      1 

217 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901       ' 

153 

281 

168 

168 

Beligion  and  Instruction. 

Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  are  Protnstants.  In  1900  there  were  :  Roman 
Catholics,  8,097  ;  Jews,  1,760  ;  other  Christians,  1,173.  The  State  Church  it 
Protestant.  There  are  477  Protestant  churches  and  360  cleigymen.  The 
parishes  are  generally  well  endowed  with  landed  property. 

There  are  1,241  elementary  schools  in  the  Grand-duchy,  with  93,640 
pupils  ;  Gymnasia,  7  with  1,447  pupils ;  Realgymnasien,  6  with  1,050 
pupils ;  Realprogymnasien,  3  with  219  pupils ;  Realschulen,  3  with  261 
pupils ;  higher  private  schools,  71  with  4,845  pupils  ;  normal  schools,  2  with 
320  pupils  ;  navigation  schools,  2  with  73  pupils  ;  agricultural  school,  1  with 
15  pupils  ;  architectural  schools,  2  with  210  pupils  in  the  summer  session  and 
with  364  pupils  in  the  winter  session,  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
1  with  62  pupils  ;  institution  for  the  blind,  1  with  66  pupils ;  schools  for 
artisans,  48  with  4,064  pupils.  Th^re  are  besides  several  middle  and  special 
schools.    There  is  a  university  at  Rostock  (see  German  Erp^re), 
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Justice,  Crime,  and  Panperism. 

The  Graud-diichy  contains  43  Aratsgerichte,  3  Landgerichte,  and  1  Ober- 
landesgericht  at  Rostock,  which  is  also  the  supreme  court  for  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz.  There  are  also  certain  special  military  and  ecclesiastical  tribunal. 
In  1900,  4,373  criminals  were  convicted.  On  November  1, 1901,  316  persons 
were  in  a  hoose  of  correction — 258  men,  36  women,  and  22  children. 

The  Grand-duchy  is  divided  into  1,733  poor-law  districts.  As  to  the 
number  of  paupers  and  the  amount  expended  for  their  support  there  are  no 
recent  statistics. 

Finance. 

There  exists  no  general  budget  for  the  Grand-duchy.  There  are  three 
systems  of  finance,  entirely  distinct.  1.  That  of  the  Grand-duke,  estimated 
for  July  1,  1902-03,  at  22,325,000  marks.  2.  The  financial  administration  of 
the  States,  the  resources  of  which  are  very  small.  3.  The  common  budget  of 
the  Grand-duke  and  States,  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  which  balance  at 
4,154,000  marks  (for  July  1,  1902-03).  On  July  1,  1903.  the  public  debt  was 
estimated  at  113,240,000  marks.  The  interest  of  the  railway  debt  (8,680,500 
marks),  and  of  the  consolidated  loan  of  1886,  amounting  to  12,000,000 
marks,  is  covered  by  the  annuity  of  960,000  marks  paid  by  the  State  rail- 
ways, and  the  remaining;  debt  is  more  than  covered  by  the  State  funds. 

Prodnction. 

On  June  14,  189$,  the  number  of  agricultural  tenements,  each  cultivated 
by  one  household,  was  as  follows : — 


Under  1  Hectare 

1-10  Hectares 

10-100  Hectares 

Over  100  Hectarea 

Total 

65,531 

21,633 

8,604 

1,801 

97,069 

These  farms  had  an  aggregate  area  of  1,143,618  hectares,  and  supported 
280,822  persons,  of  whom  122,175  were  actively  engaged  upon  them. 

The  areas  in  hectares  under  the  principal  crops  (in  metric  tons)  were  as 
follows  in  1901  :— Wheat,  15,207  ;  rye,  166,098  ;  barley,  34,223 ;  oats, 
129,127  ;  potatoes,  57,154  ;  hay,  196,843.  In  1901  the  yield  wasr—wheat, 
31,210;  rye,  278,206;  barley,  77,639;  oats,  248,451;  potetoes,  835,303; 
hay,  682,548. 

In  1902  the  railways  measured  733  miles. 

Consul-General— Sir  William  Ward  (Hamburg). 


MECKLEHBUBO-STBELITZ. 

(Gbosshebzogthuh  Mecklenbubq-Stbelitz.) 
Reigning  Orand-dnke. 

Friedrioh  Wilhelm,   bom  October  17,  1819 ;  the   son   of  Grand-duke 
Georg  and  of  Princess  Marie  of  Hesse-(3assel ;  succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the 
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death  of  his  father,  September  6,  1860 ;  married  June  28,  1843,  to  Augusta, 
bom  July  19,  1822,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Duke  Adolphus  of  Cambridge. 
Offspring  :  Adolf  Friedrich,  bom  July  22,  1848  ;  mamed  April  17,  1877, 
to  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Anhalt,  bom  September  7,  1857,  of  which  union 
there  is  offspring :  Mary,  bom  May  8,  1878 ;  married  June  22,  1899,  to 
Count  GeoigesJametel ;  Jutta,  bom  January  24, 1880  ;  married  July  27, 1899, 
under  the  name  of  Militza,  to  Prince  Daniloof  Montenegro  ;  Adolf  Friedrich, 
bom  June  17,  1882  ;  and  Karl  Borwin,  bom  October  10,  1888. 

The  reiffning  house  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz  was  founded,  in  1701,  by 
Duke  AdoS  Fnedrich,  youngest  son  of  Duke  Adolf  Friedrich  I.  of  Meck- 
lenburg. There  being  no  law  of  primogeniture  at  the  time,  the  Diet  was 
unable  to  prevent  the  division  of  the  country,  which  was  protested  acainst  by 
subsequent  Dukes  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  The  Grand-duke  is,  however, 
one  of  the  wealthiest  of  German  sovereigns,  more  than  one-half  of  the  country 
being  his  private  property. 

Constitutioii  and  Finance. 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz  has,  in  common  with  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  a 
Diet  consisting  of  landowners  and  town  magistrates.  The  country  is  divided 
into  two  provinces  :  Staigard,  which  alone  participates  in  the  Constitution^ 
and  Ratzebuig,  whose  special  Constitution,  framea  in  1869,  has  never  been 
put  in  force.  Of  the  48  burgomasters  and  nearly  800  members  of  the  Ritter- 
schaft  (see  MeekleTiburg-Schwerin),  7  burgomasters  and  over  80  proprietors  of 
Rittergiiter  belong  to  Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 

The  executive  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Grand-duke,  and  is  exercised 
by  him  through  his  Government,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a  'Minister  of 
State.'  Accounts  of  public  income  and  expenditure  are  never  made  known, 
and  the  whole  State  revenue  forms  the  civil  list  of  the  Grand-duke. 


Area,  Population,  Ac. 

The  area  of  the  country  is  2,929  square  kilometres,  or  1,131  English  square 
miles,  the  ownership  of  which  temtory  is  divided  between  the  sovereign, 
the  feudal  proprietors,  and  the  corporations  of  certain  towns,  in  the  following 
manner : — 527  square  miles  belong  to  the  Grand-duke  ;  353  to  the  titled  ana 
untitled  nobles ;  and  117  to  the  town  corporations. 

The  population  on  Dec  1,  1890,  was  97,978  ;  on  Dec.  2,  1895,  101,540  ; 
on  December  1,  1900,  102,602  (50,852  males  and  51,750  females).  Marriages, 
1901,  752;  births,  3,140;  deaths,  2,246;  surplus  of  births,  894.  Among 
the  births  were  105  (3'3  per  cent.)  still-bom,  and  385(12*2  percent)  ille- 
gitimate children. 

The  emigration  statistics  for  eight  years  are  as  follows  : — 


1894 

1895 

1806 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1001 

♦6 

44 

32 

16 

19 

21 

12 

" 

With  the  exception  of  1,522  Catholics,  331  Jews  and  1,1B53  persons  of 
other  confessions  (J  900),  the  people  are  Protestants.  The  capital,  Neu 
Strelitz,  had  11,340  inhabitants  in  1900. 


|i^  ^900,  598  persons  were  convicted. 
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Fully  one-half  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  cattle-reariug, 
&c,  and  only  38*4  per  cent  live  in  towns  with  2,000  inhabitants  or  upwards. 
In  1895  the  agric\iltural  tenements  were  divided  as  follows  : — 


Under  1  Hectare  I     MO  Hectares     I    10-100  Hectares   ,  Over  100  Hectares '      Total 


13,844         I  2,430  I  1,416  I  281  17,921 


Their  total  area  was  208,140  hectares.  These  farms  supported  47,264 
persons,  of  whom  20,251  were  actively  engaged  upon  them.  In  1901  the 
areas  under  the  chief  crops  were,  in  hectares:  rye,  25,481  ;  wheat,  4,780; 
summer  barley,  7,479  ;  potatoes,  10,027;  oats,  23,024;  hay,  20,866.  The 
yield  was  as  follows,  in  tons :  rye,  36,660;  wheat,  7,967;  barley,  13,357; 
potatoes,  147,999 ;  oats,  87,299  ;  hay,  68,858. 

Mecklenbnrg-Strelitz  has  154  English  miles  of  railway. 

British  Minister  Plenipotentiary. — Rt  Hon.  Sir  F.  C.  Lascelles,  G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G. 

C(m8ul'0enertU,-^\T  William  Ward  (Hambui^). 

Beference. 

Mayer  (A.X  Oeschlchte  des  Grossherzogthams  Mecklenburg-Strelilz,  1816—1800.  8. 
Netistrelitz,  1890. 


OLSEHBUBG. 

^       (Geossheezogthum  Oldenbueo.) 

Beigning  Orand-dnke. 

Fxiederieh  Angiut,  Grand-duke  of  Oldenburg,  bom  November  16,  1852 ; 
the  son  of  Grand-duke  Peter  and  of  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Saxe-AItenbnrg ; 
succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the  death  of  his  father,  June  13,  1900 ;  married 
(1),  February  18,  1878,  to  Princess  Elizabeth  (died  August  28,  1895) 
daughter  of  Prince  Friedrich  Karl  of  Prussia ;  (2),  October  24,  1896,  to 
Princess  Elizabeth  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  ;  issue  of  first  marriage,  a 
daughter,  Sophia,  bom  February  2, 1879  ;  of  the  second,  a  son,  Nicolaus,  bom 
August  10,  1897  ;  and  a  daughter,  Ingeborg  Alix,  bom  July  20,  1901. 
Brother  of  the  reigning  Orand-Dttke. — Prince  Gcorg,  bom  June  27,  1855. 

The  ancient  house  of  Oldenburg,  which  has  given  sovereigns  to  Denmark, 
Scandinavia,  and  Russia,  is  said  to  be  descended  from  Wittekind,  the  cele- 
brated leader  of  the  heathen  Saxons  against  Charlemagne.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  a  scion  of  the  House  of  Oldenburg,  Count  Christian  VIII.,  was  elected 
King  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway.  The  main  line  became  extinct  with 
Count  Anton  Giinther,  in  1667,  whereupon  the  territory  of  the  family  fell  to 
the  King  of  Denmark,  who  made  it  over  to  Grand-diike  Paul  of  Russia,  in 
1773,  in  exchange  for  pretended  claims  upon  Schleswig-Holstein.  The  Grand- 
duke  then  (1773)  gave  Oldenburg  to  his  cousin,  Prince  Friedrich  August  of 
Holstein-Gottorp,  with  whose  descendants  it  remained  till  December  1810, 
when  Napoleon  incorporated  it  with  the  Kingdom  of  Westphalia.  But  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  not  only  gave  the  country  back  to  its  former  sovereign, 
but,  at  the  urgent  demand  of  Czar  Alexander  I.,  added  to  it^a  territory  of 
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nearly  400  square  miles,  with  60,000  inhabitants,  bestowing  at  the  same 
time  upon  the  Prince  the  title  of  Grand-duke.  Part  of  the  new  territory 
consisted  of  the  Principality  of  Birkenfeld,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
close  to  the  French  frontier,  and  some  three  hundred  miles  distant  from 
Oldenburg.  The  other  part  consists  of  the  Principality  of  Lubeck.  The 
Grand-duke  has  a  civil  list  of  400,000  marks,  or  20,000Z.,  and  the  revenue 
from  the  crown  lands  (Krongut)  is  estimated  at  255,000  marks,  or  12,7502. ;  he 
draws  also  a  considerable  revenue  from  private  estates  of  the  family  in 
Holstein. 

Constitntion  and  Bevenne. 

A  Constitution  was  given  to  the  Grand-duchy  on  February  18,  1849, 
revised  by  a  decree  of  November  22,  1852.  The  legislative  power  is  exercised 
by  a  Landtag,  or  Diet,  elected  for  three  years,  by  the  vote  of  all  citizens 
paying  taxes  and  not  condemned  for  felony  by  a  court  of  justice.  The  mode 
of  election  is  indirect.  One  delegate  ( Wahlmann)  for  every  500  inhabitants 
is  chosen  by  the  first  electors  ;  and  these  delegates,  grouped  in  nine  districts, 
elect  87  deputies,  or  one  for  every  10,000  inhabitants.  The  executive  is 
vested,  under  the  Grand-duke,  in  a  responsible  ministry  of  three  departments. 
The  Principalities  of  Lubeck  and  Birkenfeld  have  also  provincial  councils 
(Provinzialriithe),  both  of  15  members,  summoned  twice  a  year  by  the 
provincial  government. 

The  budgets  are  voted  for  three  years  at  a  time,  and  are  divided  into 
the  budget  of  the  Grand-duchy  and  tne  bud^ts  of  the  Duchy  of  Oldenbure 
and  the  Principalities  of  Liibeck  and  Birkenfeld.  The  estimated  revenue  and 
expenditure  of  the  Duchy  and  Principalities  for  the  last  three  years  were : — 


- 

1900 

-     1901 

1902 

Revenue 
Expenditure 

Marks 
9,832,077 
9,218,958 

Marks 
8,852,471 
9,161,642 

Marks 
3,612,571 
8,400,565 

The  debt  of  the  Grand  duchy  amounted,  at  the  beginning  of  1901,  to 
57,450,918  marks. 

Area  and  Population. 

Oldenburg  embraces  an  area  of  2,479  English  square  miles.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  chief  divisions  was  in  1900  : — Duchy  of  Oldenburg,  318,434  ; 
Principality  of  Liibeck,  37,340  ;  Principality  of  Birkenfeld,  43,409.  Total, 
899,183  (198,307  males  and  200,876  females). 

The  growth  of  the  population  since  1867,  when  the  Duchy  attained  its 
present  limits,  is  as  follows  :— 1867,  315,995  ;  1871,  312,728  ;  1875,  819,314  ; 
1880,  337,478;  1885,  341,525;  1890,  354,968:;  1895,  373,739. 

In  1900  only  28*1  per  cent,  of  the  population  lived  in  towns  with  2,000 
inhabitants  or  upwards.  Oldenburg,  the  capital,  had  26,635  inhabitants  in 
1900. 

In  1900  there  were  3,422  marriages,  14,312  births,  8,281  deaths  ;  surplus 
of  births,  6,031.  Of  the  births  493  ^3*4  per  cent.)  were  still-bom,  and  789 
(5*5  per  cent.)  illegitimate.  The  oversea  emigration  statistics  for  eight  years 
are  as  follows  : — 


1894 

1895 

1896 
340 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1 
1901       i 

680 

526 

271 

205 

269 

255 

812      j 
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Beligion,  Instruotion,  and  Jnstice. 

In  1900  Oldenburg  contained  309,513  Protestants  (77-6  per  cent.),  86,920 
Roman  Catholics  (21-8) ;  other  religions,  1,402  (0*4) ;  1,348  Jews  (0-4).  The 
State  Church  (Protestant)  is  under  the  Ministry  for  Ecclesiastical  Affairs. 

The  following  table  shows  the  public  school  statistics  of  Oldenburg  in 
1901  :— 


Gjrmnasia    .... 

Realschulen 

Hohere  Biirgerschulen . 

Hohere  Tochterschulen 

Biirgerschulen 

Volksschulen  (Elementary) . 

Seminaries  (Protest,  and  Cath. ) 

Agricultural 

Navigation  .... 

Technical     .... 

Dtaf  and  Dumb   . 


No. 


2 
2 
9 
603 
2 
6 
1 
2 
1 


No.  of  Teachers        No.  of  Pupils 


75 

35 

15 

21 

68 

1,117 

15 

18 

7 

14 

3 


914 

775 

374 

361 

1,823 

64,584 

192 

222 

71 

255 

44 


Oldenburg  contains  an  Oberlandesgericht  and  a  Landgericht.  The  Amts- 
gerichte  of  Liibeck  and  Birkenfeld  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Landge- 
richte  at  Liibeck  and  SaarbrUcken  respectively.  In  1900,  2,690  persons  were 
convicted  of  crime.  In  the  year  1899-1900  poor-relief  was  granted  by  the 
authorities  of  the  communes  to  4,552  persons  with  2,978  dependents,  total 
7,530.  Of  these,  4,874  received  contmuous  relief,  and  2,688  temporary  ; 
2,801  were  supported  entirely  by  relief,  and  4,729  partially. 

Production. 

Of  the  total  area  in  1900,  182,187  hectares  were  uflcultivated  ;  about 
half  the  population  are  engaged  in  agriculture  and  cattle-rearing,  &c.  In 
1895  the  number  of  agricultural  holdings  was  59,106  ;  of  these,  24,326  were 
less  than  1  hectare,  26,632  were  from  1  to  10  hectares,  8,079  from  10  to  100 
hectares,  69  over  100  hectares.  Their  total  area  was  495,002  hectares.  The 
farms  supported  136,846  persons,  of  whom  60,891  were  actually  engaged  in 
agriculture.  In  1901  the  area  (in  hectares)  under  rye  was  69,361 ;  under  wheat, 
1,544;  barley,  6,695;  potatoes,  15,550;  oats,  35,479;  hay,  80,925.  The 
yield  was  (in  metric  tons)  in  1901  :  rye,  106,074;  wheat,  3,094;  barley, 
134,091  ;  potatoes,  239,744  ;  oats,  67,514;  hay,  282,600. 

Oldenburg  had  343  miles  of  railway  on  January  1,  1901,  which  are  all 
under  the  direction  of  the  State. 

British  Minister  Plenipotentiary. — Sir  Y.  C.  Lascelles,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. 
Consul- General. — Sir  William  Ward  (Hamburg). 


Beferenoes. 

Zeitschrlft  fllr  Verwaltung  nnd  Rechtapflege  (three  times  a  year). 

Sta^iische  Nachrichten  Uber  das  Qrossherzogthum  Oldenburg  (published  by  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics.) 

SoUsumn  (P.),  Das  Herzogthum  Oldenburg  in  seiner  wirthschafUichen  Entwickelunp 
Oldenburg,  1893.  Btatistische  Beschreibung  der  Gemeinden  des  Herzogthums  Olden- 
burg. Oldenburg,  1897.  Btatistische  Beschreibung  der  Gemeinden  des  Furstenthunis 
Ltlbeck.    Oldenburg,  1901.  ^  t 
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PBUSSIA. 

(K6NIGBEICH   PbEUSSEN.) 

Beigning  King. 
Wilhclm  II.,  born  Jan.  27, 1859,  eldest  son  of  Friedrich  III., 
German  Emperor  and  King  of  Prussia — who  was  eldest  son  of 
Wilhelm  I.,  and  was  bom  Oct.  18,  1831,  married,  Jan.  25,  1858, 
to  Victoria  (Empress  and  Queen  Friedrich),  Princess  Royal  of 
Great  Britain,  succeeded  his  father  March  9,  1888,  and  died  June 
15,  1888,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Prince  Friedrich 
Wilhelm,  under  the  title  of  Wilhelm  11.  The  Emperor  married, 
Feb.  27, 1881,  Princess  Victoria  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg- 
Augustenburg,  born  Oct.  22,  1858,  daughter  of  the  late  Duke 
Friedrich  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Augustenburg. 

Children  qf  the  King. 

1.  Prince  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  born  May  6,  1882,  Crown 
Prince  of  the  German  Empire  and  of  Prussia;  2.  Prince 
Wilhelm  Eitel Friedrich,  bom  July  7,  1883;  3.  Prince  AdaJherty 
born  July  14,  1884;  4.  Prince  August  Wilhelm,  bom  Jan.  29, 
1887  ;  5.  Prince  Oaca/r,  born  July  27,  1888 ;  6.  Prince  Joachim, 
born  Dec.  17,  1890;  7.  Princess  VHdoria  Luise,  bom  Sept.  13, 
1892. 

Brother  and  Sisters  of  the  King, 

1.  Princess  Charlotte,  bom  July  24,  1860;  married,  Feb.  18, 
1878,  to  Pirinc^  Bemhard,  eldest  son  of  Duke  Greorge  II.  of  Saxe- 
Meiningen.  2.  Prince  Heinrich,  bom  Aug.  14,  1862;  married, 
May  24,  1888,  to  Princess  Irene,  daughter  of  the  late  Grand-duke 
Ludwig  IV.  of  Hesse ;  offspring  of  the  union  are  three  sons, 
Waldemar,  born  March  20,  1889 ;  Sigismund,  bom  Nov.  27, 
1896,  and  Heinrich,  born  January  9,  1900.  3.  Princess  Victoria, 
bom  April  12,  1866 ;  married,  Nov.  19,  1890,  to  Prince  Adolf 
of  Schaumburg-Lippe.  4.  Princess  Sophie,  born  June  14, 1870; 
married,  Oct.  27,  1889,  to  Crown-Prince  Konstantin  of  Greece, 
Duke  of  Sparta.  5.  Princess  Margarethe,  bom  April  22,  1872, 
married,  Jan.  25, 1893,  to  Prince  Friedrich  Karl  Ludwig  of  Hesse. 

Aunt  of  the  King, 

Princess  Luise,  bom  Dec.  3, 1838 ;  married,  Sept.  20,  1856,  to 
Grand-duke  Fri^d^ich  of  Baden. 

The  Kings  (A  Prussia  trace  their  prigin  to  Count  Thassilo,  of 
ZoUem,  one  of  the  generals  of  Charlemagne.  His  successor, 
Count  Friedrich  I.,  bmlt  the  family  castle  of  Hohenzollern,  near 
the  Danube,  in  the  year  980.     A  subsequent  ZoUmi^mr  Hohen- 
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zollem,  Fiiedrich  III.,  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  Prince  of 
the  Holy  Boman  Empire  in  1273,  and  received  the  Burggraviate 
of  Nuremberg  in  j&ef ;  and  his  great-grandson,  Friedrich  VI.,  was 
invested  by  Kaiser  Sigmiind,  in  1415,  with  the  province  of 
Brandenburg,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  Elector  in  1417.  A  cen- 
tury after,  in  1511,  the  Teutonic  Knights,  owners  of  the  large 
province  of  Prussia,  on  the  Baltic,  elected  Margrave  Albrecht,  a 
younger  son  of  the  family  of-  Hohenzollern,  to  the  post  of  Grand- 
Master,  and  he,  after  a  while,  declared  himself  hereditary  prince. 
The  early  extinction  of  the  male  line  of  Albrecht  brought  the 
province  of  Prussia  by  marriage  to  the  Electors  of  Brandenburg, 
who,  by  early  adopting  Protestantism,  acquired  a  very  important 
position  as  leaders  of  the  new  faith  in  Northern  Germany.  In 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  Hohenzollern  territories  became 
greatly  enlarged  by  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  *  the  Great  Elector, '  under 
whose  fostering  care  arose  the  first  standing  army  in  Central 
Europe.  The  Great  Elector,  after  a  reign  extending  from  1640  to 
1688,  left  a  country  of  one  and  a  half  million  inhabitants,  a  vast 
treasure,  and  38,000  well-drilled  troops  to  his  son,  Friedrich  I., 
who  put  the  kingly  crown  on  his  head  at  Konigsberg  on  January 
18,  1701.  The  first  King  of  Prussia  made  few  efforts  to  in- 
crease the  territory  left  him  by  the  Great  Elector ;  but  his  suc- 
cessor, Friedrich  Wilhelm  I.,  acquired  a  treasure  of  nine  millions 
of  thalers,  or  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  sterling,  bought  family 
domains  to  the  amount  of  five  million  thalers,  and  raised  the  annual 
income  of  the  country  to  six  millions,  three-fourths  of  which  sum, 
however,  had  to  be  spent  on  the  army.  After  adding  part  of 
Pomerania  to  the  possessions  of  the  house,  he  left  his  son  and 
successor,  Friedrich  11.,  called  *  the  Great, '  a  State  of  47,770 
square  miles,  with  two  and  a  half  million  inhabitants.  Friedrich 
II.  added  Silesia,  an  area  of  14,200  square  miles,  with  one  and  a 
quarter  million  of  souls ;  and  this,  and  the  large  territory  gained 
in  the  first  partition  of  Poland,  increased  Prussia  to  74,340  square 
miles,  with  more  than  five  and  a  half  millions  of  inhabitants. 
Under  the  reign  of  Friedrich's  successor,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  II., 
the  State  was  enlarged  by  the  acquisition  of  the  principalities  of 
Anspach  and  Baireuth,  as  well  as  the  vast  territory  acquired  in 
another  partition  of  Poland,  which  raised  its  area  to  the  extent 
of  nearly  100,000  square  miles,  with  about  nine  millions  of  souls. 
Under  Friedrich  Wilhelm  III.,  nearly  one-half  of  this  State  and 
population  was  taken  by  Napoleon ;  but  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
not  only  restored  the  loss,  but  added  part  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Saxony,  the  Rhineland,  and  Swedish  Pomerania,  moulding 
Prussia  into  two  separate  pieces  of  territory,  of  a  total  area  of 
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106,820  square  miles.  This  was  shaped  into  a  compact  State  of 
134, 463  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  22,769,436,  by  the  war 
of  1866. 

Up  to  within  a  recent  period,  the  Kings  of  Prussia  enjoyed  the  whole 
income  of  the  State  domains,  amounting  to  about  a  million  sterling  per  annum. 
By  a  degree  of  Jan.  17,  1820,  King  Friedrich  Wilhelm  III.  fixed  the  Krondo- 
tations  at  the  total  sum  of  2, 678, 098 1  thalers,  which  was  sanctioned  on  Jan. 
31, 1860,  by  Art.  69  of  the  Constitution  ;  remaining,  as  before,  dependent  on  the 
revenue  derived  from  domains  and  forests.  The  amount  of  the  civil  list  was 
fixed  by  Art.  69  of  the  Constitution  of  Jan.  31,. 1860  ;  but  by  law  of  April  30. 
1869,  it  was  raised  500,000  thalers,  by  law  of  Jan.  27,  1868, 1,000,000  thalers, 
and  by  law  of  Feb.  20,  1889,  a  further  3,600,000  marks.  At  present  the  total 
*  Krondotations  Rente,'  as  far  as  it  figures  in  the  budgets,  amounts  to  16,719,296 
marks,  or  770,664Z.  The  reigning  house  is  also  in  possession  of  a  vast  amount 
of  private  property,  comprising  castles,  forests,  and  great  landed  estates  in 
vanous  parts  of  the  kingdom,  known  as  *Fideikommi8s-und-Schatullgiiter,' 
the  revenue  from  which  mainly  servos  to  defray  the  expenditure  of  the  court 
and  the  members  of  the  royal  family. 

The  Royal  Fideikommiss  was  last  regulated  by  Cabinet  Order  of  Aug.  30, 
1843.  Besides  this  the  Royal  Crown  treasure,  founded  by  King  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  III.,  consists  of  a  capital  of  6  millions,  which  has  since  consider- 
ably increased,  and  also  the  family  Fideikommiss,  likewise  founded  by  King 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  III.,  for  the  benefit  of  princes  bom  afterwards.  It 
comprises  the  domains  of  Flatow,  Krojanke,  and  Frauendorf,  as  well  as 
the  Fideikommiss  founded  by  the  late  Prince  Karl  (Glienicke).  Finally, 
the  Royal  House  is  also  entitled  to  the  House  Fideikommiss  of  the  Hohen- 
zoUem  princes. 

Dating  from  King  Friedrich  I.  of  Prussia  (Elector  Friedrich  III.  of 
Brandenburg),  there  have  been  the  following 


Sovereigns  of  the  House  of  Hohenzollern. 

Friedrich  I.  .         .         .  1701 

Friedrich  Wilhelm  I.     .         .  1713 
Friedrich    II.     called     *the 

Great'        ....  1740 

Friedrich  Wilhelm  II.   .         .  1786 


Friedrich  Wilhelm  III.        .     1797 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV.  .     1840 

Wilhelm  I.  .        .         .     1861 

Friedrich  III.  (Mar.  9- June  15)  1888 
Wilhehn  II.         .        .        .     1888 


Constitution  and  Government 

The  present  Constitution  of  Prussia  was  drawn  up  by  the 
Government  of  King  Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV.,  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  a  Constituent  Assembly,  sitting  August-December  1849, 
and  was  proclaimed  Jan.  31,  1850  ;  but  subsequently  modified  by 
royal  decrees  of  April  30,  1851  ;  May  21  and  June  5,  1852  May 
7  and  24,  1853;  June  10,  1854;  May  30,  1855;  April  14  and 
30,  1856;  May  18,  1857;  May  17,  1867;  March  27,  1872; 
April  5,  1873;  June  18,  1875;  Feb.  19,  1879;  and  May  27, 
1888.  These  fundamental  laws  vest  the  executive  and  part  of 
the  legislative  authority  in  a  king,  who  attains  his  majority  upon 
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accomplishing  his  eighteenth  year.  The  crown  is  hereditary  in 
the  male  line,  according  to  primogeniture.  In  the  exercise  of  the 
government,  the  king  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  ministers,  ap- 
pointed by  royal  decree.  The  legislative  authority  the  king  shares 
with  a  representative  assembly,  the  Landtag,  composed  of  two 
Chambers,  the  first  called  the  *  Herrenhaus,  *  or  House  of  Lords, 
and  the  second  the  *  Abgeordnetenhaus,'  or  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
The  assent  of  the  king  and  both  Chambers  is  requisite  for  all 
laws.  Financial  projects  and  estimates  must  first  be  submitted 
to  the  Abgeordnetenhaus,  and  be  either  accepted  or  rejected  en 
bloc  by  the  Herrenhaus.  The  right  of  proposing  laws  is  vested 
in  the  Gk)vernment  and  in  each  of  the  Chambers. 

The  Herrenhaus,  according  to  the  original  draft  of  the  Constitution, 
was  to  consist  of  adult  princes  of  the  royal  family,  and  of  the  heads  of 
Prussian  houses  deriving  directly  from  the  former  Empire,  as  well  as  of 
those  heads  of  families  that,  by  royal  ordinance,  should  be  appointed  to 
seats  and  votes  in  the  Chamber,  according  to  the  rights  of  pnmogeniture 
and  lineal  descent  Besides  these  hereditary  members,  there  were  to  be 
ninety  deputies  directly  elected  by  electoral  districts,  consisting  of  a  num- 
ber of  electors  who  i>ay  the  highest  taxes  to  the  State  ;  and,  in  addition,  other 
thirty  members  elected  by  the  members  of  the  municipal  councils  of  large 
towns.  This  original  composition  of  the  *  House  of  Lords '  was  peatly 
modified  by  the  royal  decree  of  Oct.  12,  1854,  which  brought  into  life  the 
Herrenhaus  in  its  present  form.  It  is  composed  of,  first,  the  princes  of 
the  royal  family  who  are  of  age,  including  the  scions  of  the  formerly  sovereign 
families  of  Hohenzollem-Hechin^n  and  Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen  ;  secondly, 
the  chiefs  of  the  mediatised  prmcely  houses,  recognised  by  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  to  the  number  of  sixteen  in  Prussia  ;  thirdly,  the  heads  of  the 
territorial  nobilitv  formed  by  the  king,  and  numbering  some  fifty  members  ; 
fourthly,  a  number  of  life-peers,  chosen  by  the  king  from  among  the  rich 
landowners,  great  manufacturers,  and  '  national  celebrities '  ;  fifthly,  eight 
titled  noblemen  elected  in  the  eight  older  provinces  of  Prussia  by  the  resident 
landowners  of  all  degrees  ;  sixthly,  the  representatives  of  the  universities,  the 
heads  of  'chapters,'  and  the  burgomasters  of  towns  with  above  fifty  thousand 
inhabitants  ;  and  seventhly,  an  unlimited  number  of  members  nominated  by 
the  king  for  life,  or  for  a  more  or  less  restricted  period. 

The  Abgeordnetenhaus  consists  of  433  members — 852  for  the  old  kingdom, 
80  added  in  1867  to  represent  the  newly-annexed  provinces,  and  1  in  1876  for 
Lauenburg ;  the  proportion  to  the  popvuation  is  now  (1895)  1  to  every  73,569. 
Every  Prussian  who  has  attained  his  twenty-fifth  year,  and  is  qualified  to  vote  for 
the  municipal  elections  of  his  place  of  domicile,  is  eligible  to  vote  as  indirect 
elector.  Persons  who  are  entitled  to  vote  for  municip^  elections  in  several 
parishes  can  only  exercise  the  right  of  indirect  elector,  or  *  Urwahler,'  in  one. 
One  direct  elector,  or  *  Wahlmann,*  is  elected  from  every  complete  number  of 
250  souls.  The  indirect  electors  are  divided  into  three  classes,  according 
to  the  respective  amount  of  direct  taxes  paid  by  each  ;  arranged  in  such 
manner  that  each  category  pays  one-third  of  the  whole  amount  of  direct 
taxes  levied  on  the  whole.  The  first  category  consist  of  all  electors  who 
pay  the  highest  taxes  to  the  amount  of  one-third  of  the  whole  ;  the  second, 
of  those  who  pay  the  next  highest  amount  down  to  the  limits  of  the 
second  third ;  tne  third  of  all  the  lowest  taxed,  who,  together,  complete 
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the  last  class.  Direct  electors  may  be  nominated  in  each  division  of  the  circle 
from  the  number  of  persons  entitled  to  vote  indirectly,  without  regard  to 
special  divisions.  The  representatives  are  chosen  by  the  direct  electors. 
The  legislative  period  of  the  Abgeordnetenhaus  is  limited  to  five  years. 
Every  Prussian  is  eligible  to  be  a  member  of  the  second  Chamber  who  has 
completed  his  thirtieth  year,  who  has  not  forfeited  the  enjoyment  of  full 
civic  rights  through  a  judicial  sentence,  and  who  has  paid  taxes  during  three 
years  to  the  State.  The  Chamber  must  be  re-elected  within  six  months  of 
the  expiration  of  their  legislative  period,  or  after  bein^  dissolved.  In 
either  case  former  members  are  re-eligible.  The  Landtag  is  to  be  regularly 
convoked  by  the  king  during  the  month  of  November;  and  in  extra- 
ordinary session,  as  often  as  circumstances  may  require.  The  opening 
and  closing  of  the  Landtag  must  take  place  by  the  king  in  person,  or 
by  a  minister  apx)ointed  by  him.  Both  Chambers  are  to  be  convoked, 
opened,  adjourned,  and  prorogued  simnltaneously.  Each  Chamber  has  to 
prove  the  qualification  of  its  members,  and  to  decide  thereon.  Both 
Chambers  regulate  their  order  of  business  and  discipline,  and  elect 
their  own  presidents,  vice-presidents,  and  secretaries.  Functionaries  do 
not  require  leave  of  absenoe  to  sit  in  the  Chamber.  When  a  member 
accepts  paid  functions,  or  a  higher  office  connected  with  increased  salary, 
he  vacates  his  seat  and  vote  in  the  Chamber,  and  can  only  recover  the 
same  by  a  new  election.  No  one  can  be  a  member  of  both  Chambers.  The 
sittings  of  both  Chambers  are  public.  Each  Chamber,  at  the  proposition 
of  the  president  or  of  ten  members,  may  proceed  to  secret  deliberation. 
Neither  Chamber  can  adopt  a  resolution  when  the  legal  majority  of  its 
members  is  not  present.  £aeh  Chamber  has  a  right  to  present  addresses 
to  the  king.  No  one  can  deliver  a  petition  or  address  to  the  Chambers,  or 
to  either  of  them,  in  person.  Each  Chamber  can  refer  documents  addressed 
to  it  to  the  ministers,  and  demand  explanations  relative  to  complaints 
contained  therein.  Each  Chamber  has  the  right  to  appoint  commissions 
of  investigation  of  facts  for  its  own  information.  The  members  of  both 
Chambers  are  held  to  be  representatives  of  the  whole  population.  They 
vote  according  to  their  free  conviction,  and  are  not  bound  oy  prescriptions 
or  instructions.  They  cannot  be  called  to  account,  either  for  their  votes 
or  for  opinions  uttered  by  them  in  the  Chambers.  No  member  of  the 
Chambers  can,  without  its  assent,  be  submitted  to  examination  or  an  est 
for  any  proceeding  entailing  penalties,  unless  seized  in  the  act,  or  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  same.  All  criminal  proceedings  against  members 
of  the  Chamliers,  and  all  examination  and  civil  arrest,  must  be  suspended 
during  the  session,  should  the  Chamber  whom  it  may  concern  so  demand. 
Members  of  the  Abgeordnetenhaus  receive  and  must  accept  travelling 
expenses  and  diet  money  from  the  State,  according  to  a  scale  fixed  by  law^ 
amounting  to  15  marks,  or  15  shillings,  per  day. 

The  executive  govenment  is  carried  on  by  a  Staatsministeriam,  or 
Ministiy  of  State,  the  members  of  which  are  appointed  by  the  king,  and 
hold  office  at  his  pleasure.  The  Staatsministerium  is  divided  into  nine 
departments,  as  follows  : — 

1.  President  qf  the  Council  of  Ministers,  Minister  qf  State,  MinisUr  q^ 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  Imperial  Chancellor — Graf  w?i  Bulow, 

2.  Minister  of  State,  and  Minister  of  Finance—Yreihen  von  Rheinbabrft^ 
bom  1855  ;  appointed  May,  1901.     (Minister  since  189&)-  j 
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8.  Minister  of  State  and  Minister  of  Public  Works, — General  Buddey  bom 
1851  ;  appointed  June,  1902. 

4.  Minister  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs y  Instruction^  and  Medical  Affairs, — 
Dr.  Sludt,  bom  1888 ;  appointed  September,  1899. 

5.  Minister  of  Agrieulturef  Domains,  and  Forests. — Von  Podbielski,  bom 
February  26,  1844  ;  appointed  May  1901. 

6.  Minister  of  Justice, — Dr.  Schonstedt,  bom  January  6,  1838  ;  appointed 
September,  1899. 

7.  Minister  for  Interior, — Freiherr  von  ffammerstein,  bora  1842  ;  ap- 
pointed May  1901. 

8.  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industry. — Moller,  bom  August  10,  1840; 
appointed  1901. 

9.  Minister  of  State  attd  Minister  of  IFar, — General  von  Gossler,  born 
September  29,  1841 ;  appointedjAugust  14,  1896. 

Imperial  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Interior, — Dr.  Graf  von  Posadxncslcy- 
Wehner,  bom  1845  ;  appointed  Minister  September  1, 1898.  State  Secretary 
of  the  Foreign  Office. — Graf  von  BUloWf  bom  1849  ;  Minister  since  October 
28,  1897.  Imperial  State  Secretary  of  the  Naval  Office.—TirpitZj  bom  1849  ; 
Minister  since  March  29,  1898. 

The  salary  of  the  President  of  the  Council  is  54,000  marks,  and  that  of 
each  of  the  other  ministers  86,000  marks. 


Local   Government. 

Each  of  the  proyinces  of  the  Kingdom  is  placed  under  the  superintendence 
of  an  *  Oberprasident,'  or  govemor,  who  has  a  salary  of  21,000  marks.  Each 
province  has  also  a  superior  court  of  justice,  a  director  of  indirect  taxes,  and  a 
consistory,  all  appointed  by  the  king.  The  provinces  are  subdivided  into 
Regierungsbezirke,  or  counties,  and  these  again  into  *  Kreise  *  or  circles,  and 
the  latter  into  Amtsbezirke  or  Biirgermeistereien,  these  again  into  towns  and 
Gemeinden  or  Gutsbezirke.  Each  county  has  a  president  and  an  adminis- 
trative board  or  council ;  and  the  further  subdivisions  have  also  their  local 
authorities.  The  councils  and  principal  functionaries  of  the  towns  and 
communes  (Gemeinden)  are  all  elective,  the  system  of  votinc  being  that  of 
the  three-class  franchise,  which  secures  the  predominance  of  the  wealthier 
electors.  The  principal  officials  must,  moreover,  be  confirmed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  local  councils  deal  with  such  matters  as  primary  instraction, 
poor-relief,  road-making,  police,  and  local  finance 


Area  and  Population. 

I.  Progress  and  Present  Condition. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  area  and  population  of  the 
whole  and  of  each  of  the  14  provinces  on  December  2,  1895,  and 
on  December  1,1900.  ^igi,,,,  ^y  Googlc 
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ProTinces 

Area: 

Population 

Pop. 

per  Square 
Mile,  1900  1 

1895 
2,006,689 

1900 
1,996,626 

Eaat  Prussia  (Ostpreussen)  . 

14,284 

139  8  \ 

West  Prussia  (Westpreussen) 

9,859 

1,494,385 

1,563,658 

158-6 

BerUn 

25 

1,677,304 

1,888,848 

75,658-9 

Brandenburg 
Pomerania  ( Pommern ) . 

15,382 

2,821,695 

3,108,554 

202  1   , 

11,630 

1,574,147 

1,634,832 

140-6  1 

Posen 

11,186 

1,828,633 

1,887,275 

168-7 

Silesia  (Schlesien) 

15,568 

4,415,309 

4,668,857 

299-9 

Saxony  (Sachsen). 

9,751 

2,698,549 

2,832,616 

290-5 

Schleswig-Holstein  *    . 

7,338 

1,286,416 

1,387,968 

189-1 

Hanover  (Hannover)    . 

14,870 

2,422,020 

2,590,939 

174-2 

Westphalia  (Westfalen) 

7,803 

2,701,420 

3,187,777 

408-6 

Hesse-Nassau 

6,062 

1,756,802 

1,897,981 

3181 

Rhine  (Rheinland) 

10,423 

5,106,002 

5,759,798 

652-6  1 

Hohenzollern 
Total . 

441 
134,622 

65,752 

66,780 

151-4 

31,855,123 

34,472,509 

256-1 

1 

1    Including  Heligoland.* 

In  1900  the  population  consisted  of  16,971,425  males  and 
17,501,084  females,  i.e.,  103*12  females  per  100  males. 

At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Friedrich  I.,  first  King  of  Prussia, 
the  Kingdom  had  an  area  of  ahout  43,400  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  1,731,000.  The  following  table  illustrates  the  de- 
velopment of  Prussia  since  1867  : — 


Tear 

Area  in  Sq.  Miles 

Population 

^STEir 

Percentage  of    j 
AnnQallncrease 

1867 

134,046 

24,021,440 

179-2 



1871 

134,046 

24,689,2621 

184-2 

0-69          1 

1875 

134,179 

25,742,404 

191-8 

1-05          ' 

1880 

134,468 

27,279,111 

202-9 

117          ' 

1885 

134,505 

28,318,470 

210-5 

0-76 

1890 

134,537 

29,957,367 

222-7 

1-13 

1895 

134,603 

31,856,123 

236-7 

1-24 

1900 

134,622 

34,472,509 

256  1 

1-59 

1  Including  35,365  Prussian  Garrison  Troops  in  France. 
The  population  living  in  towns  and  that  not  in  towns  in  1896  and  1900 
were  as  follows : — 


Town  population 
Country  population 


18951 


1900 


I  Annual  increase 
percent. 
1896-1900. 


13,254,125 
18,600,998 


14,847,846 
19,624,663 


2-30 
1-08 


1  On  the  same  areas  as  in  1900. 
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The  urban  and  rural  population  were  distributed  as  follows  in  1885,  1890, 
1895,  and  1900:— 


Census 

No.  of 
Towns 

Nos.  Bnral 

Towns  and  Communes,  with 
2,000  Inliabitants  and  upwards 

Communes,  Ac,  witli  less 
than  2,000  Inhabitanta 

No. 

Pop. 

PerCt 

No. 

Pop. 

PerCt 

1885 
1890 
1895 
1900 

1,287 
1,263 
1,266 
1,266 

63,999  • 
68,640 
62,618 
62,117 

1,645 
1,726 
1,840 
1,968 

12,754,674 
14,529,598 
16.384,323 
19,144,600 

45  0 
48-6 
51-4 
56-6 

63,641 
63,177 
51,944 
61,416 

16,563,796 
15,425,683 
15,470,800 
15,327,900 

65-0 
61-6 
48-6 
44-6 

1  Including  16,713  separate  <  Gutsbezirke '  in  1885;  16,659  in  1890;  16,148  in  1895; 
16,965  in  1900. 


The  urban  population  was  thus  distributed  in  1900  :- 


- 

No. 

Pop.  1900 

- 

No. 

Pop.  1900 

Laiffe  towns^ 
Medium  „ 

22 

113 

5,833,952 
4,075,850 

Small  towns 
Country  >i  - 

318 
515 
298 

2,907,943 

1,622,718 

407,383 

1  See  under  Oerman  Empire  for  the  ofiQcial  sijpiiflcation  of  these  terms. 


With  respect  to  conjugal  condition  the  following  was  the  distribution  in 
1900:— 


]                   - 

Males                Females 

Total 

1  Unmarried        .... 

1  Married 

Widowed 

'  Divorced  or  separated 

10,506,787       10,046,600 

5,975,135        5,978,842 

469,841         1,438,134 

19,662             37,508 

20,553,887 

11,953,977 

1,907,975 

57,170 

The  division  of  the  population  according  to  occupation  is  shown  in  the 
section  relating  to  the  German  Empire, 

In  1900  the  number  of  foreigners  (exclusive  of  other  Germans)  resident  in 
Prussia  was  368,003,  of  whom  150,157  were  Austrians  and  Hungarians,  88,944 
Dutch,  32,485  Russians,  22,833  Danes,  7,038  Swedes  and  Norwegians,  8,646 
British,  9,294  Belgians,  8,293  Americans  (United  States),  14,377  Swiss,  and 
2,764  French. 


II.  Movement  of  the  Population. 

The  following  table  shows  the  movement  of  the  population  for  the  five 
years  1896-1900.  r^^^^T^ 
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Year 

Marriages 

Total  Births 

BtiU-bom 

Illegitimate 

Total  Deaths 

incl.  StiU- 

bom 

Surplus  of 
Births 

1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 

264,822 
274,693 
280,394 
287,408 
293,064 

1,226,107 
1,234,177 
1,260,297 
1,265,923 
1,276,712 

40,823 
40,317 
40,937 
40,469 
39,993 

97,305 
96,849 
97,802 
95,526 
98,591 

707,500 
723,185 
705,955 
761,050 
785,416 

518,607 
610,992 
554,342 
504,873 
490,296 

In  1900  3*14  per  cent,  of  the  total  births  were  still-'bom,  and  7  *34  percent, 
illegitimate. 

The  emigration  from  Prussia  by  German  ports,  Dntch  ports,  and  Antwerp, 
1901,  incl.  Liverpool  and  Havre,  was  in  1897,  13,497 ;  in  1898,  12,161  ;  in 
1899,  13,747  ;  m  1900,  12,471 ;  in  1901,  12,884.  The  foUowing  table 
indicates  the  emigrants  horn  each  province  in  1901 : — 

Posen 2,398 

Hanover  .  .  .  .1,778 
Brandenburg  (with  Berlin) .  1,618 
West  Prussia  .  .  .  1,241 
Schleswi^-Holstein  .  .  1,133 
Pomerania  ....  962 

Ehine 947 


Westphalia  . 

625 

Silesia. 

470 

Hesse-Nassau 

447 

Saxony 

446 

East  Prussia 

321 

Hohenzollem 

8 

III.  Peincipal  Towns. 


The  following  table  gives  the  population  of  the  principal  towns  according 

to  the  definite  census  returns  of  1900  :~ 

Towns 

Population 

Towns 

Population 

Berlin 

1,888,848 

Schoeneberg 

95,998 

Breslau 

422,709 

Duisburg    . 

92,730 

Cologne  (K51n)  . 
Frankfort-on-Main 

372,529 

Rixdorf       . 

90,422 

288,989 

Wiesbaden . 

86,111 

Hanover     . 

235,649 

Erfurt 

85,202 

Magdeburg . 
Diisseldorf  . 

229,667 
213,711 

GorUtz 
Bochum 

80,981 
65,551 

Stettin 

210,702 

Spandau 
Munster 

65,030 

Konigsberg . 
Charlottenburg   . 

189,483 

63,754 

1      189,305 

Bielefeld     . 

63,046 

Altona 

161,501 

Frankfort-on-Oder 

61,852 

Elberfeld     .         .        . 

166,966 

Potsdam      . 

59,796 

Halle-on-Saale     . 

156,609 

Remscheid  . 

58,108 

Dortmund  . 

142,733 

Miinchen  Gladbach     . 

58,023 

Barmen 

141,944 

Konigshiitte 

57,919 

Danzig 

140,563 

Liegnitz     . 

54,882 

Aachen 

135,245 

Elbing 

52,518 

Essen 

118,862 

Gleiwitz 

52,362 

Posen 

117,033 

Bromberg   . 
Osnabrilck  . 

62,204 

Kiel    . 

107,977 

51,578 

Krefeld        . 

106,893 

Beuthen 

51,404 

Kassel 

106,034 
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Eeligion. 

Absolute  religious  liberty  is  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  Nearly  two 
thirds  of  the  population  are  Protestants,  and  rather  over  one-third  Roman 
Catholics.  In  1900,  the  numbers  were :  Protestants,  21,817,677  ;  Roman 
Catholics,  12,113,670;  other 'Christians,  139,127  ;  Jews,  392,322;  unknown, 
9,813.  The  numbers  of  the  different  creeds  by  provinces  at  the  census  of 
1900  were  as  follows  : — 


Frovincea 

Protestants 

Catholics 

Other 
GhrisUans 

Jews 

Others 
and  un- 
known 

East  Prussia 

1,698,465 

269,196 

14,995 

13,877 

93 

West  Prussia 

730,685 

800,395 

14,308 

18,226 

44 

City  of  Berlin      . 

1,590,115 

188,440 

14,209 

92,206 

3,878 

Brandenburg 

2,907,863 

160,305 

13,201 

25,766 

1,419 

Pomerania   . 

1,579,080 

38,169 

6,587 

10,880 

116 

Poaen  . 

569,564 

1,280,172 

2,135 

35,327 

77 

Silesia. 

2,042,588 

2,569,688 

8,689 

47,586 

311 

Saxony 

2,610,080 

206,121 

7,974 

8,047 

894 

Schleswig-Holstein 

1,349,297 

30,524 

3,928 

3,486 

733 

Hanover 

2,227,816 

338,906 

.    8,443 

15,393 

881 

WestphaUa . 

1,537,948 

1,616,462 

12,379 

20,640 

348 

Hesse-Nassau 

1,308,016 

530,541 

10,611 

48,105 

708 

Rhine . 

1,663,218 

4,021,388 

21,666 

52,251 

1,275 

Hohenzollem 
Total  1895    . 

2,847 

63,863 

2 

532 

36 

21,817,577 

12,113,670 

139,127 

392,322 

9,813 

Per  cent. 

63-29 

35-14 

0-40 

1-14 

0  03 

Total  1890    . 

20,351,448 

10,999,505 

119,245 

379,716 

5,209 

Per  cent. 

68-89 

34-53 

0-87 

1-19 

0-02 

The  Evsuigelical  or  Protestant  Church  is  the  State  Church,  and  since  1817 
has  consisted  of  a  fusion  of  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  bodies,  from  which, 
however,  there  are  still  a  few  dissenters.  It  is  governed  by  *  consistories,'  or 
boards  appointed  by  Government,  one  for  each  province.  There  are  also 
synods  in  most  circles  and  provinces,  and  general  synods  representing  the  old 
provinces  only.  The  constitution  of  the  Catholic  Church  differs  in  the  various 
provinces.  In  the  Upper  Rhenish  ecclesiastical  province  it  is  fixed  by  a 
concordat  between  the  Grovernment  and  Pope  Pius  Vll.  In  every  part  of  the 
Monarchy  the  Crown  has  reserved  to  itself  a  control  over  the  election  of 
bishops  and  priests.  The  higher  Catholic  clergy  are  paid  bv  the  State,  the 
Prince  Bishop  of  Breslau  receiving  34,000  marks  a  year,  and  the  other  bishops 
about  22,700  marks.  The  incomes  of  the  parochial  clergy  mostly  arise  from 
endowments.  In  the  budget  of  1902-3  tne  sum  of  8,361,976  marks  is  set 
down  as  direct  expenditure  in  Evangelical  Churches,  and  2,670,722  marks  for 
the  Catholic  Church,  including  48,000  marks  for  the  old  Catholics. 

Instmotion. 
Education  in  Prussia  is  general  and  compulsory.  Every 
town,  or  community  in  town  or  country,  must  maintain  a 
school  supported  by  local  rates,  supplemented  by  the  State, 
and  administered  by  the  local  authorities,  who  are  elected 
hj  the  citizens,  and  called  aldermen  or  town  councillors.  All 
parents   are  compelled  to  have  their  children  properiy  taught 
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or  to  send  them  to  one  of  these  elementary  schools,  in  which 
all  fees  are  now  aholished.  No  compulsion  exists  in  reference  to 
a  higher  educational  institution  than  elementary  schools,  but 
parents  who  send  more  than  one  child  to  any  school  supported  by 
the  community  have,  in  many  cases,  a  reduction  made  in  the 
charge,  and  a  limited  number  of  pupils  whose  parents  cannot 
afford  to  pay  the  full  rate  either  enjoy  this  reduction  or  are 
admitted  entirely  free,  at  the  discretion  of  the  authorities  (see  also 
under  German  Empire),  The  school  age  is  from  6  to  14  years, 
and  the  niunber  of  children  of  that  age  in  1896  was  returned  at 
5,654,918. 

The  following  table  gives  the  educational  statistics  of  Prussia : — 


No. 

Teaching 

Students  or 

Staff 

Papila 

Universities  (1902)  . 

10 

1,601 

18,197 

G7mna8ia&  Progymnasia(1900-1901 

Realg3rmnasia,  Eealprogymnasia,  anc 

H^her  Realschulen  (1900-1901)  > 

)>           854 

6,433 

106,122 

I 

134 

2,011 

44,191 

Realschukn  (1900-1901)  ^ 

139 

1,408 

86,286 

Public  elementary  schools  (1901) 

86,734 

99,849 

6,670,870 

Private       „ 

247 

351 

10,728 

Biiddle  schools  (public)         „ 

678 

7,641 

188.091 

„         „      (private) 
Public  normal  schools  (1901)    . 

1,171 

6,138 

100,278 

129 

969 

11,682 

1  Winter  half  year. 

The  number  of  elementary  schools  in  Prussia  in  1822  was  20,440  ;  in  1843, 
23,646  ;  m  1864,  26,066  ;  m  1878,  82,613  ;  in  1891,  34,742  ;  in  1896,  36,138 ; 
and  in  1901,  36,784. 

There  are  also  4  technical  hiffh  schools  (Berlin,  Hanover,  Aachen,  Danzig), 
2  forestry  schools  (Eberswalde,  Miinden),  2  technical  mining  schools  (Berhn, 
Klausthal),  2  agricultural  high  schools  (Berlin,  Poppelsdorf),  agricultural  in- 
stitutes connected  with  universities,  2  veterinary  high  schools  (Berlin,  Han- 
over), a  ffreat  number  of  other  schools  for  various  aspects  of  agriculture, 
besides  other  special  schools  and  State  establishments  for  art  and  music 

The  Universities,  all  the  high  schools,  some  of  the  Gymnasia,  Real- 
gymnasia,  and  similar  schools,  as  also  all  the  normal  schools,  are  maintained 
and  administered  by  the  Government,  while  all  the  other  scholastic  institutioDA 
are  supported  by  the  community,  under  control  of  the  Government  (For 
number  of  professors,  teachers,  and  students  at  each  of  the  Universities  of 
Prussia,  see  under  Oerman  Empire. ) 

The  whole  of  the  educational  establishments  in  Prussia  are  under  the 
control  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  bat 
there  is  a  local  supervision  for  every  province.  The  administration  of  each  of 
these,  as  far  as  regards  the  Begierungs-Bezirke,  is  vested  in  a  President,  who 
is  the  head  of  the  Civil  Government  {Begierung) ;  while  the  management  of 
the  higher  (secondary)  schools  and  the  normal  sdiools  belongs  to  the  Provincial 
8chul-Collegium,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Oberprfisident,  who  is  the  head 
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of  the  Civil  Government  of  the  province.  As  a  general  rule,  the  adminis- 
tration of  school  funds  provided  by  the  State  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Civil  Government,  which  likewise  takes  upon  itself  nearly  the  whole 
management  of  the  lower  and  elementary  schools,  while  the  Schol- 
Collegium  is  responsible  for  the  higher  schools  and  the  normal  schools,  for 
the  general  system  of  instruction  and  discipline  therein,  the  proper  selection 
of  school  books,  the  examination  and  appointment  of  masters,  and  the 
examination  of  those  who  leave  school  for  the  Universities. 

According  to  the  Constitution  of  1850,  all  persons  are  at  liberty  to  teach,  or 
to  form  establishments  for  instruction,  provided  they  can  produce  to  the 
authorities  the  prescribed  proofs  of  their  moral,  scientific,  and  technical  quali- 
fications. Both  private  and  public  establishments  for  education  are  placed 
under  the  supermtendence  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  while  all 
public  teachers  are  considered,  directly  or  indirectly.  State  servants. 

For  the  year  1902-3  the  ordinary  expenditure  for  instruction  and  simOar 
purposes  under  the  Department  of  the  Ministry  of  Instruction  amounted  to 
124,799,076  marks,  besides  14,519,000  marks  tor  non-recurring  expenditure. 
For  educational  institutions  under  other  ministries  the  sum  of  9,760,000 
marks  was  set  aside,  so  that  tlie  total  ordinary  expenditure  of  Prussia  on 
instruction  for  the  year  amounted  to  134,549,000  marks. 


Jugtice— Crime. 

Prussia  contains  15  Oberlandesgerichte  (see  Oerman  Empire^  p.  540).  The 
Oberlandesgericht  at  Berlin  is  called  the  Kammcrgcricht,  and  serves  as  an 
ultimate  appeal  court  for  summary  convictions  ;  though  for  all  cases  the  court 
of  final  instance  is  the  Reichsgericht  at  Leipjyg.  The  prosecution  in  all 
criminal  cases  is  conducted  by  Sf-acUsanwdlie,  or  public  prosecutors,  paid 
by  the  State.  In  1900  there  were  286,875  persons  convicted  of  crime  in 
Prussia.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  for  each  of  the  different  pro- 
vinces : — 


Provinces 

Criminals 
Convicted 

Provinces 

Schleswig- Holstein 

Hanover 

Westphalia    . 

Hesse-Nassau 

Rhineland 

HohenzoUern 

Total      . 

Criminals 
Convicted 

8,581 
17,744 
21,028 
11,996 
43,965 
243 

East  Prussia  . 
West  Prussia 
Berlin  (City). 
Brandenburg . 
Pomerania     . 
Posen    . 
Silesia  . 
Saxony 

20,128 

17,181 

20,503 

24,460 

12,888 

19,097     • 

46,397 

22,668 

286,875 

Einance. 

The  following  table  gives  the  revenue  and  expenditure  for 
six  years.  The  Prussian  financial  year  ends  on  March  31 
following  the  year  indicated  in  the  table  (20  marks  =  J£l)  :— 
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Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1806 
1807 
1898 

Marks 
2,826,727,488 
2,465,668,869 
2,840,662,494 

Marks 
2,173,707,046 
2,332,088,909 
2,840,071,718 

1899 
1900 
1901 

Marks 
2,476,080,248 
2,472,266.038 
2,657,218,600 

Marks 
2,474,061,871 
2,472,266,088 
2,657,218,600 

In  the  budget  estimates  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 
1903,  the  sources  of  revenue  and  expenditure  were  given  as 
follows : — 

ExPBMDiTURS.  Marks 

A-  Working  Exptiuet:— 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Domains, 

and  Forests  .       .      47,474.870 
„       „  Finance  .        .       .    182,148,100 
,.       „  Comioerce  ^  Industry  :— 
Administration  of  mines,  Ac.  .    159,780,616 

Ministry  of  Public  Works  :— 
Administrati(Hi  of  railways      .    883,700,529 

Total  working  expenditure  1,228,159,115 

B.  Charges  on    Contolidated 
Fund ;— 
Addition  to  '  Erondotation '  of 

the  Kinc         .... 
Interest  of  public  debt,  inclusive 

railway  debt  . 
Sinking  ftmd  of  debt 
Annuities,  management,  Ac 
Ctiamber  of  Lopc^ 


Revenue.  Marks 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Do- 
mains, and  Forests  :— 

Domains  and  forests .        .       .  99,859,474 

Total 99,359,474 

Ministry  of  Finance  :— 

Direct  taxes      ....  214,099,600 

Indirect  taxes    ....  87,217,000 

Lottery 88,268,500 


Marine  Bank 
Mint 


1,712,600 
565,300 

Total  Ministry  of  Finance .  891,848.000 

Ministry  of  Commerce  A  In- 
dustry:— 
Produce  of  mines,  iron  furnaces, 

and  salt  works    .        .        .  190,594,230 
Ministry  of  Public  Works  :— 
Administration  of  railways      .  1,416,327,789 

Dotations,  and  Finance  Ad- 
ministration : — 

Dotations 841,186 

Qeneral  Finance  Administration  875,789,466 

Total  Dotations,  Ac.  .        .  876,180,652 

State  Administration  :— 
Ministry  of  State      .        .        .  8,680,031 
Foreign  Office    ....  4,600 
Ministry  of  Finance .        .        .  2,889,760 
„        „  Public  Works       .  9,659,000 
,,       „  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry       .        .  6,818,660 
„        „  Justice  .        .        .  82,205,500 
„        „  the  Interior  .        .  19,840.554 
„        „  Agriculture,  Ac    .  6,027,488 
„        ,,  Public  Worship  and 

Instruction         .  5,281,250 

„        „  War       ...  300 

Total  State  Administration    .  189,907,048 


Total  estimated  revenue      2,614,167,144 


8,000,000 

285,(M5.27S 
40.824.749 
2,549,818 
214,995 
.,        „  Deputies         .        .        1,676,775 
Contribution  to  imperial  funds.    847,912,273 
Appanages,  annuities,  indemni- 
ties, Ac  .        ....      72,782,034 


Total  diarges  on  Consoli- 
dated Fund 


709,049,423 


G.    Administrative  Expendi- 
ture : — 
Ministry  of  State 

„       „  Foreign  Aflaira      . 

,,       „  Finance. 

„       „  Public  Works 

„       ,,  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry 

„       ,,  Justice  . 

„       „  the  Interior   . 

„       „  Agriculture,  Domains, 

and  Forcsta        .      24,982,616 

„       „  Public  Worship  and 

Instruction         .    149,346,570 

„       „  War        .       .        .  142,1^ 

Total  administrative  expen- 
diture       ....    535,248,687 

Total  ordinary  expenditure  2,467.457,174 
Extraordinary  expenditure     146,709,970 


11,604,876 
654,700 

110,698,487 
S3,270,S7» 

14,851,181 
115,656,000 
74,742,158 


Total  expenditure 


.  2,614,167,144 


For  1903  the  revenue  and  expenditure  are  put  at  2,674,905,930  marks. 
The  revenue  includes  a- loan  of  72,700,000  marks;  the  expenditure  includes 
168,636,297  marks  of  extraordinary  expenditure. 
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The  total  expemliture  amounts  to  75*8  marks  per  head  of  population.  The 
direct  taxes  amount  almost  to  6*2  marks  per  head.  Since  April  1,  1895,  only 
the  income  tax,  a  new  supplementary  tax  ( Vermogenssteuer),  and  the  tax  **  vom 
Grcwerbebetriebe  im  Umherzieheu "  are  direct  State-taxes ;  the  land-tax, 
the  house- tax,  and  the  trading- tax  are  received  by  the  communes. 

The  expenditure  for  the  army  and  navy  is  not  entered  in  the  budget  of 
Prussia,  but  forms  part  of  the  budget  of  the  Empire. 

The  public  debt  of  the  Kingdom,  inclusive  of  the  provinces  annexed  in 
1866,  was,  according  to  the  budicet  of  1902.  as  follows  : — 

I 

I 


- 

Amount 

Sinking  Fund 

National  debt  bearing  interest : 

Consolidated  debt  at  8  J  per  cent. 
„        8i  per  cent. 
,,             „        3    percent. 
State  railway  debt     .... 
Debt  of  provinces  annexed  in  1866    . 

Total  national  debt    . 

Marks 

3,685,706,800 

1,914,100,650 

1,102,397,400 

115,218,512 

8,868,084 

Marks 

3,069,419 
46,588 

6,720,791,446 

3,115,957 

The  charges  for  interest,  amortisation,  and  management  of  the  debt 
amounted  to  278,476,545  marks  in  the  financial  year  1902. 

The  debt  amounts  to  194  marks  per  head  of  population,  and  the  annual 
charge  to  8  marks  per  head.  In  1890  the  total  value  of  incomes  was  estimated 
by  Dr.  Soetbeerat  10,000  million  marks,  or  500,000,000/.  sterling,  and  the 
average  per  head  at  842  marks,  or  17/.  28. 


Amy. 

The  military  organisation  of  the  Kingdom,  dating  from  the  year  1814,  is 
based  on  the  principle  that  every  man,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  shall  receive 
military  instruction  and  enter  the  army  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  The 
conditions  of  service  have  been  already  described  under  German  Empire, 

The  peace  strength  of  the  Prussian  contingent  of  the  Imperial  army  was 
given  as  follows  in  the  budget  estimates  of  1902-1903  : — 


Prussian  contingent 


Infantry     . 

Riflemen,  machine-gun  divi 

sion,  &c. 
Bezirks-Kommandos   . 
Cavalry 
Artillery  (field  and  fortress) 
En^eers   . 
Military  Train,  &c. 

Total     . 


Officers. 
Surgeons,  ^c 

1 
Fan1er8,lie. 

10,258 

951 

384 

28 

742 

2 

2,077 

476 

3,414 

591 

789 

64 

2,987 

81 

20,601 

2,193 

Men 


283,635 

9,674 

4,525 

52,488 

70,670 

17,375 

9,076 


447,443 


Horses 


648 

51,694 
26,226 

3,949 
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Froduotion  and  Industry. 

I.  AOBIGULTUBE. 

The  number  of  farms  in  Prussia  on  June  5,  1882,  and  on  June  14,  1895, 
was  as  follows  : — 


- 

Under 
1  hectare 

1-10  hectares 

10-100 
hectares 

Over 
100  hectares 

ToUl 

1882 
1895 

1,456,724 
1,649,134 

1,178,625 
1,236,393 

884,408 
402,209 

20,439 
20,390 

3,040,196 
8,308,126 

The  total  area  of  the  farms  in  1882  was  26,581,300  hectares  ;  in  1896, 
28,479,739  hectares. 

These  farms  supported,  1895,  a  population  of  10,948,476,  of  whom 
4,633,055  were  actively  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  areas  under  the  chief 
crops,  the  yield  in  metric  tons,  and  the  yield  per  hectare  in  1901,  were  as 
follows  (1  hectare  =  2*47  acres ;  1  metric  ton  =  2,204  lbs.) : — 


-' 

Area 

Yield 

Yield 
per  hectare 

Wheat 

Bye 

Summer  barley 

Oats 

Potatoes          .... 
Hay  (meadow) 

Hectares 

866,804 
4,880,508 
1,050,988 
2,945,440 
2,292,367 
8,267,354 

Tons 

1,421,420 
5,813,198 
1,931,981 
4,746,536 
33,997,923 
10,430,493 

Tons 

1*64 
1-88 
1-84 
1-61 
14-83 
319 

The  largest  wheat-crops  are  grown  in  Saxony,  Silesia,  Rhineland  and 
Hanover  ;  rye  is  a  common  crop  all  over  the  Kingdom ;  barley  is 
produced  in  greatest  quantities  in  Saxony  and  Silesia ;  and  oats  in  Silesia, 
Hanover,  East  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  other  northern  provinces.  Silesia, 
Brandenburg,  and  Posen  produce  the  most  poUtoes.  In  1901  there  were 
vineyards  on  18,162  hectares.  On  December  1,  1900,  Prussia  contained 
3,672,619  owners  of  live  stock  which  consisted  of  2,913,003  horses,  4,702 
mules  and  asses,  10,865,296  cattle,  6,989,430  sheep,  10,954,002  swine, 
1,998,692  goats,  38,427,895  fowl,  and  1,519,182  bee  hives.  The  fruit  trees 
numbered  90,220,375. 

In  1900-01  Prussia  contained  302  establishments  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  beet-root  sugar,  which  consumed  10,120,886  metric  tons  of  beet-root  in 
the  production  of  1,441,296  metric  tons  of  rawsu^r,  and  253,150  metric  tons  of 
molasses.  In  1899-1900  there  were  4,981  breweries  in  action  in  Prussia,  which 
brewed  32,559,000  hectolitres  of  beer,  or  94  litres  per  head  of  the  population. 

In  1900-01  there  were  6,546  distilleries  in  operation,  which  produce 
3.383,580  hectolitres  of  alcohol 

II.  Minerals. 

The  mineral  riches  of  Prussia  are  very  considerable.  The  coal-mines 
especially  have  developed  greatly  during  the  last  half -century.  The  coal  raised  in 
Prussia  amounts  to  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  total  coal  produced  in  Germany,  and 
is  found  mostly  in  Silesia,  Westphalia,  and  the  Rhine  Province  ;  lignite  being 
mainly  worked  in  Saxony.  The  output  of  coal  increased  from  17,571,681  tons 
in  1848  to  101,966,158  tons  in  1900,  and  the  output  of  lignite  in  the  same  time 
from  8,118,553  tons  to  34,007,542  tons.  .^g,,,,  by  GoOglc 
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Considerable  gnantities  of  iron  are  also  raised  in  Prussia,  chiefly  in  the 
Rhine  Province,  Westphalia,  Silesia,  Hanover,  and  Hesse- Nassau.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  quantities  (in  metric  tons)  and  the  values  (in  marks)  of 
the  coal  and  iron  ore  raised,  and  of  the  pig-iron  produced  in  1899-1900 : — 


- 

1809 

1900 

Tons                   Marks 

Tons 

Marks 

Coal 

Lignite    . 
Iron  ore  . 
Pig  iron  . 

94,740,829 

28,418,698 

4,295,676 

6,644,614 

717,137,810 
63,606,047 
36,123,670 

333,208,762 

101,966,168 

34,007,542 

4,268,068 

6,781,893 

878,251,112 
80,267,926 
87,686,380 

382,267,776 

Prussia  yields  about  one-half  (1900 :  166,760  tons)  of  the  world's  annual 
production  of  zinc  ;  and  copper  (1900  :  32,181  tons)  and-  lead  (1900 :  115,106 
tons)  are  also  found.  The  total  value  of  the  mining  products  in  1900  was 
1,096,087,900  marks  ,and  of  the  smelting  products  684,513,724  marks. 

In  1901  the  numbers  employed  in  and  about  mines  in  Prussia  were : 
Underground  workers,  353,420 ;  surface  workers,  106,629 ;  boys  (under  16), 
16,688 ;  females,  5,979 ;  total,  482,666.  The  amount  of  their  wages  was 
519,000,000  marks. 

Commerce. 

The  trade  of  Prussia  forms  an  important  part  of  the  general  trade  of  the 
German  customs  district  (Zollgebiet),  which  now  includes  the  whole  of  the 
Empire,  with  exception  of  few  districts  in  Baden  and  of  small  parts  of  the 
ports  of  Hamburg,  Cuxhaven,  Bremerhaven,  and  Geestemiinde.  This 
is  carried  on  through  the  various  ports  of  the  Baltic  and  North  Seas, 
through  many  navigable  rivers  and  canals,  and  an  extensive  network  of  roads, 
railways,  tele^phs  and  telephones.  There  are  90  chambers  and  corporations 
of  commerce  in  the  laige  towns  of  the  Kingdom.  The  most  important 
commercial  towns  are  Berlin,  Konigsberg,  Damdg,  Stettin,  Posen,  Breslau, 
Magdeburg,  Altona,  Hanover,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Cologne,  Elberfeld,  and 
Barmen.  There  are  no  separate  statistics  for  the  trade  of  Prussia ;  it  is 
included  in  that  of  Germany. 

Internal  Commnnications. 

The  railway  system  of  Prussia  is  extensive  and  complete.  On  April  15, 
1902,  the  length  of  the  system  open  for  traffic  was  as  follows  :  Owned  or  ad- 
ministered by  the  State,  19,440  miles  ;  owned  and  administered  by  private 
companies,  1,670  miles  ;  total,  21,110  miles.  There  were,  besides,  111  miles 
of  narrow  gauge  railway  belonging  to  the  State,  and  237  miles  belonging 
to  private  persons. 

The  whole  of  the  railways  of  Prussia  will  in  time  become  national  property. 
As  will  be  seen  from  the  budget  statement,  a  very  large  revenue  is  derived  by 
the  State  from  the  railways. 

Eeferences  concerning  Prnssia. 

Centralblatt  fttr  die  gesammte  Unterrichts-Verwaltung  In  Prenssen.  Heransgegeben  in 
dem  Ministerinm  der  geistlichen,  Unterrichts  und  Medicinal- Angelegenliei ten.  Brganzungs- 
heft:  StatistischeMittheilungeniiberdaslioliere  Unteirichtswesenim  Konigreichft^usseu. 
14  Heft    1897.    Berlin,  8'. 

Die  endgttltigen  Ergebnisse  der  Volkszahlong  vom  1.  Dezember  1890  iin  Konigreiche 
Prenssen.     Berlin,  1898. 

Handbnch  ilber  den  Ktinigl.  Preussischen  Hof  und  Staat  fiir  das  Jahr  1897.  8.  Berlin 
1898. 

Prenssische  Statistik.  Heransgegeben  vom  Kdnigl.  Statist.  Bureau.  Folio.  Berlin,  189:. 

Beport  on  Pnissian  Railways,  No.  674,  Miscellaneous  Series  of  Foreign  Office  Reports. 
London,  1902.  ^  t 
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Statistiacbes  Handbnch  fUr  den  Preussischen  Staat    Berlin,  1898. 

Zeitschrift  dea  Konigl.  Preussischen  Statistischen  Boreaus.    4.    Berlin,  18»7. 

ZeiUchrift  fUr  das  Berg-,  Hiitten-und  Salinenwesen  in  )>reu8si8Chen  Staate. 

Jiui$et  (G.),  L'Etat  et  les  EgUses  en  Prusse  sous  Frederic  Guillanme  I.    Paris,  1897. 

Droyten  (J.  Q.\  Geachiclite  des  preuasischen  Politik.    6  vola.    Leipzig. 

OoHz  (Th.  L  von  der),  Die  laiidliche  Arbeiter  und  der  preuaaiache  Staat.  8.  Jena 
1898. 

Htu  de  OraU,  Handbucii  der  Verfaaanng  und  Verwaltung  in  Preuaaen  und  den  dentachen 
Reiche.    5  ed.    Bcriin,  1880. 

Jamcn  (K.)  and  Samtoer  (K.),  Sclileawig-Holateins  Befrciung,  Wiesbaden,  1897. 

Pollard  (J.),  A  Study  of  Municipal  Government.  The  Corporation  of  Berlin.  2  ed 
Lon-ion.  1894. 

PruU  (H.),  Pmsaische  Geachichte.    Vols.  I.  and  II.    Berlin,  1899. 

Bobimon  (J.  H.),  Constitution  of  Pmaaia.  [Trana.  of  Text,  with  Notea.]  Philadelphia, 
1898. 

Ward  (A.  W.),  Great  Britain  and  Hanover.    [Lectures.]    London,  1899. 


BEUSS,  Elder  Branch. 

(FtJKSTENTHUM  RkUSS— -AeLTEKE  LiKIE.) 

Eeigning  Prince. 

Heinrich  XXIV. ,  born  March  20, 1878 ;  succeeded  his  father  Hoinrich  XXII., 
who  died  April  19,  1902.  Sisters  of  the  reigning  prince  are  Bmrna,  bom 
Jan.  17,  1881 ;  Marie,  bom  March  26,  1882 ;  Karolijie,  bom  July  18,  1884  ; 
Hermine,  bom  Dec.  17, 1887  ;  Ida,  bom  Sept.  4,  1891. 

The  Regent  of  the  Principality  is  Prince  Heinrich  XIV.  of  Renss-Oera, 
who  on  accepting  the  ofiice  transferred  his  authority  to  his  son,  Heinrich 
XXVII. 

The  princely  family  of  Reuss  traces  its  descent  to  the  old  prefects  of 
Weida,  who  were  imperial  functionaries  and  afterwards  free  lords.  AH  the 
heads  of  the  house,  ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh  centurv, 
have  been  called  Heinrich.  In  the  year  1701  it  was  settled,  in  a  family 
council,  that  the  figures  should  not  mn  higher  than  a  hundred,  beginning 
afterwards  again  at  one.  The  present  sovereign  of  Reuss-Greiz  has  no  civu 
list,  but  a  great  part  of  the  territory  over  which  he  reigns  is  his  private  property. 

Constitution  and  Finance. 

The  Constitution,  bearing  date  March  28,  1867,  provides  for  a  l^islative 
body  of  12  members,  3  nominated  by  the  sovereign,  2  by  the  nobility,  8 
elected  by  towns,  and  4  by  raral  districts.  The  public  revenue  and  expen- 
diture for  1903  were  estimated  at  1,737,132  marks.     There  is  no  public  debt. 

Area  and  Fopnlation. 

Area,  122  square  miles;  population  in  1896,  67,468;  on  December  1, 
1900,  68,396  (32,521  males  and  85,875  females).  Of  the  population  in  1890, 
62,754  were  Protestant,  and  936  Catholic.  The  capital,  Grei^,  has  (1900) 
22,346  inhabitants.  In  1900  there  were  517  marriages,  2,751  births,  1,685 
deaths ;  surplus  of  births,  1,066.  Of  the  births  53  (3  0  per  cent.)  were  still- 
born, and  201  (7*3  per  cent.)  illegitimate.  Emigrants  in  1897,  29  ;  1898,  30  ; 
1899,  52  ;  1900, 103  ;  1901,  94.    In  1900  there  were  371  criminals  convicted. 

Agricnlture. 

On  June  14,  1895,  there  were  in  the  Principality  5,226  farms,  ts  follows  : 
under  1  hectare,  3,159;  1-10  hectares,  1,393;  10-100  hectares,  669;  orer 
100  hectares,  4.  Their  total  area  was  29,767  hectares.  In  1901  the  culti- 
vated  area  and  produce  were  as  follows  : —  r^  ^ 
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Crop 

Hectares 

1,000  kilog. 

Crop 

Hectares 

1,000  kUog. 

Bye 

Wheat 
Summer  Barley 

3,884 

460 

1,464 

6,836 

861 

2,708 

Potatoes.  . 
Oats 
Hay       ... 

2,114 
2,732 
6,462 

27,667 

4,808 

22,286 

There  are  27  miles  of  railway. 


&EXJSS,  Tonnger  Braneh. 

(F&BSTEMTHUM  ReUSS— Jt^NOERE  LiNIE.) 

Beigning  Prince. 

Helnrioh  XIV.,  horn  May  28,  1832  ;  the  son  of  Prince  Heinrich  LXVII. 
and  of  Princess  Adelaide  ;   succeeded  his  father  July  14,   1867  ;  married 

(1)  Feb.  6,  1868,  to  Princess  Agnes  of  Wiirttcmherg,  who  died  July  10, 1886. 

(2)  Morganatically,  to  Frederika  von  Saalborg.  Offspring  of  first 
marriage  : — I.  Prince  HeinrUh  XXVII.,  horn  November  10,  1868  ;  married 
November  11,  1884,  to  Princess  Elise,  bom  September  4,  1864,  daughter  of 
Prince  Hermann  of  Hohenlohe-Langenburg.  Offspring:  Princess  Victoria, 
bom  April  21,  1889  ;  Princess  Luise  Adelheid,  bom  July  17,  1890  ;  Prince 
Heinrich  XLIII.,  bom  July  26,  1893  ;  Prince  Heinrich  aLV.,  bom  May  18, 
1896.  II.  Princess  Elisabeth,  bom  October  27, 1869  ;  married  November  17, 
1887,  to  Prince  Hermann  of  Solms-Brannfels  ;  widow,  August  30,  1900. 

iSince  Heinrich  XIV.  in  April,  1902,  accepted  the  regency  of  Beuss-Greiz, 
but  transferred  the  authority  to  his  son,  the  Hereditary  rrince. 

The  reigning  house  forms  a  younger  branch  of  the  Reuss  family.  As  in 
Beuss-Greiz,  a  great  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Principality  is  the  private 
property  of  the  reigning  family. 

All  the  princes  are  called  Heinrich,  and  to  distinguish  them  they  have 
numbers  attached  to  their  names,  beginning  and  ending  in  each  century. 
Number  I.  is  given  to  the  first  prince  of  the  branch  bom  in  the  century, 
and  the  numbers  follow  in  the  oitier  of  birth  until  the  century  is  finished, 
when  they  beigin  again  with  number  I. 

Gonstitntion  and  Finance. 

The  Principality  has  a  Constitution,  proclaimed  November  30,  1849,  and 
modified  April  14,  1862,  and  June  20,  1866.  Under  it  restricted  legislative 
rights  are  granted  to  a  Diet  of  siicteen  members,  of  whom  three  are  elected 
by  those  paying  the  highest  income-tax,  and  twelve  hj  the  inhabitants  in 
general.  The  head  of  the  collateral  Reuss-Kbstritz  family  is  hereditarily 
a  member.  The  Prince  has  the  sole  executive  and  part  of  the  legislative 
power.  In  the  administration  of  the  State  a  cabinet  of  three  members  acts 
under  his  direction.  On  November  27, 1892,  the  hereditary  prince  (Heinrich 
XXVII.)  received  authority  from  the  reigning  prince  to  carry  on  the 
government  in  his  name. 

The  annual  estimated  public  income  was  given  as  8,078,612  marks 
for  the  financial  period  1902-04,  and  expenditure  the  same.  There  is 
a  public  debt  (1901)  of  1,040,660  marks. 

Area  and  Population. 

Area,  819  square  miles  ;  population  m  1896,  132,130  ;  on  December  1, 
1900,  139,210  (66,668  males  and  72,642  females).  Of  the  total  population  in 
18»6  (182,130),    129,382    were  Protestant,  2,090  were  CatLakc.  477r  other 
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Christiana,  and  181  were  Jews.  The  capital,  Gera,  has  (1900)  45,684  in- 
habitants. In  1900  there  were  1,187  marriages,  5,628  births,  and  3,544 
deaths  ;  surplus  of  births  2,084.  Of  the  births  182  (3*2  per  cent.)  were 
stillborn,  and  620  (11*0  per  cent.)  illegitimate.  Emigrants  in  1895,  94; 
1896,  75  ;  1897,  60  ;  1898,  50  ;  1899,  73  ;  1900,  112  ;  1901,  69,  of  whom 
68  went  to  the  United  States.     In  1900  there  were  1,032  criminal  convictions. 

Agriculture. 

In  1895  there  were  in  the  Principality  10,308  farms,  as  follows : — under  1 
hectare,  3,474  ;  1-10  hectares,  5, 113;  10-100  hectares,  1,700;  over  100  hectares, 
29.  Their  total  area  was  75,134  hectares.  These  farms  supported  a  population 
of  23,080,  of  whom  11,666  were  actimlly  engaged  in  agriculture.  In  1901  the 
cultivated  area  and  produce  were  as  follows  : — 


Crop 

Hectares 

1,000  kllog. 

Crop 

Hect&rea 

1,000  kUog. 

Rye 

Wheat      ... 
Barley      ... 

7,691 
2,338 
3,321 

12,901 
4,242 
5,596 

Potatoes    ... 

Oats 

Hay 

5,261 

7,138 

14,840 

72,023 
11,230 
48,440 

Railways  (1901),  58  miles. 

British  Consul- Oeneral. — Freiherr  C.  C.  B.  vouTauchnitz  (Leipzig). 

Beference. 

SUtifltischeB  Jahrbuch  fUr  das  Deutsche  Reich.    Anntuil.    Berlin. 


SAXE-ALTENBUEO. 

(Hbrzogthuh  Sachsen-Altbnbubo.) 
Beigrning  Duke. 

Emit,  bom  September  16,  1826  ;  the  son  of  Duke  Georg  of  Saxe-Altenburg 
and  Princess  Marie  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  Succeeded  to  the  throne  at 
the  death  of  his  father,  August  3,  1853  ;  married  April  28,  1858,  to  Princess 
Agnes,  of  Anhalt-Dessau,  bom  June  24,  1824 ;  died  October  28,  1897. 
Brother  of  the  Duke ;  Prince  Moritz,  bom  October  24,  1829  ;  married 
October  15,  1862,  to  Princess  Augusta  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  by  whom  he  has 
issue  three  daughters  and  a  son— 1.  Marie  Anna,  bom  March  14,  1864, 
married  April  16,  1882,  to  Prince  George  of  Schaumbuig-Lippe  ;  2.  Elizabeth^ 
bom  January  25,  1865,  married  April  27,  1884,  to  Grand-duke  Constantine  of 
Russia ;  8.  Ernst,  bom  August  31,  1871,  married  Febraary  17,  1898,  to 
Princess  Adelheid  of  Schaumburg-Lippe  ;  offspring.  Princess  Charlotte  Agnes, 
bora  March  4,  1899,  Prince  Georg-Moritz,  bom  May  13,  1900 ;  4.  Lnise, 
bom  August  11,  1878,  married  Febmary  6,  1895,  to  Prince  Edward  of 
Anhalt-Dessau. 

There  was  a  separate  Duchy  of  Saxe-Altenburg  from  1603  till  1672,  but 
its  territories  were  afterwards  incorporated  with  Saxe-Gotha  until  1826,  when 
the  Duke  of  Hildburghausen,  which  had  been  a  separate  Duchy  since'  1680, 
exchanged  Hildburghausen  for  Alteuburg,  and  became  Duke  Frederick  of  Saxe' 
Altenburg.  In  1874  the  Duke  resigned  his  right  to  a  civil  list,  in  exchange 
for  a  charge  upon  the  State  or  crown-domains  (Domanenfideicommias). 

Constitution  and  Finance. 

The  Constitution  bears  date  April  29,  1831,  but  was  altered  in  1848  1849 
and  1870.    The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  Chamber  composed  of  thirty 
representatives,  of  whom  nine  are  chosen  by  the  highest  taxed  inhabitant^ 
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nine  by  the  inhabitonts  of  towns,  and  twelve  by  those  of  rural  districte. 
The  deputies  are  elected  for  three  years.  The  Chamber  meets  once  at  least  in 
each  financial  period. 

The  executive  ia  divided  into  five  departments,  namely — 1,  of  the  Ducal ' 
House,  Forei^  and  Homo  Affairs  ;  2,  of  Worship  ;  3,  of  the  Interior ;  4,  of 
Justice ;  6,  of  Fincaice.  The  budget  is  voted  for  three  years,  the  estimates  for  the 
period  1902-1904,  exhibiting  an  annual  revenue  and  expenditure  of  6,147,349 
marks.  Two  thirds  of  the  revenue  are  derived  from  the  State  domains  and 
the  remainder  from  direct  taxes.  The  public  debt  in  July  1902  amounted  to 
887,450  marks,  while  the  funds  of  the  State  (exclusive  of  reserve  funds  in  the 
"  Landesbank  ")  amounted  to  4,798,371  marks. 

Area  and  Population. 

Area,  611  square  miles  ;  population  in  1890,  170,864  ;  in  1896, 180,813  ; 
on  December  1,  1900,  194,914  (95,796  males  and  99,118  females).  Of  the 
total  in  1900  188,866  were  Protestant  and  4,723  Catholic.  The  capital,  Alton- 
buig,  had  in  1900  37,110  inhabitants.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Duchy 
afre  of  Slavonic  origin.  The  peasants  of  the  **  Ostkreis  "  (eastern  part  of  the 
Duchy)  are  reputed  to  be  more  wealthy  than  those  of  any  other  part  of 
Germany,  and  the  rule  prevails  among  them  of  the  youngest  son  becoming 
the  heir  to  the  landed  property  of  the  father.  Estates  are  kept  for  genera- 
tions in  the  same  family,  and  seldom  parcelled  out  The  rural  popmation^ 
however,  has  been  declining  in  numbers  for  the  last  thirty  years.  In  1900 
there  were  1,719  marriages,  7,816  births,  4,873  deaths ;  surplus  of  births  2,942. 
Of  the  births  300  (3  8  per  cent)  were  stillborn,  and  848  (10-9  per  cent.) 
illegitimate.  Emigrants  in  1896,  69  ;  1896,  38  ;  1897,  30  ;  1898,  24  ;  1899, 
31  ;  1900,  17  ;  1901,  48.     In  1900  there  were  1,060  criminals  convicted. 

The  Gymnasium  at  Altenburg  in  1901  had  191  pupils,  that  at  Eisenberg 
had  196  ;  the  ReaZgymnasium  had  290,  and  its  preparatory  school  had  96. 
The  teachers'  seminary  at  Altenburg  had  128,  and  the  institution  at  Gum- 
perda  had  106.  At  the  Burgerachulen  at  Altenburg  there  were  6,260  pupils 
(2,649  boys  and  2,701  girls). 

Agriculture. 

In  1896  there  were  16,180  separate  farms  in  the  Duchy,  as  follows  : 
under  1  hectare,  8,280 ;  1-10  hectares,  6,309  ;  10-100  hectares,  2,547  ;  over 
100  hectares,  44.  Their  total  area  was  111,241  hectares.  These  farms  sup- 
ported a  population  of  46,208,  of  whom  24,883  were  actively  engaged  m 
ajgriculture.     In  1901  the  cultivated  area  and  produce  were  as  follows ; — 


Crop 

Hectares 

1,000  kilog. 

'         Crop 

Hectares 

1,000  kilog. 

Rye       

Wheat 

Summer  Barley 

14,999 
9,147 
7,608 

26,799 
16,484 
12,983 

! 
Potatoes... 
Oats 
Hay 

9,093 

16,787 
11,649 

129,477 
27,867 
48,027 

In  1900  there  were  in  the  Duchy,  12,299  hoi-ses,  69,241  cattle,  9,866 
sheep,  and  66,914  swine.     There  are  107  miles  of  railway. 

British  Oonsul-Oeneral. — Freiherr  C.  C.  B.  von  Tauchnitz  (Leipzig). 

Eeferences. 

Statistische  MittheiluDgen  aus dem  Hersogthnm  Sachsen* Altenburg,  Annual,  Altenburg. 

Hauptubeniicht  iiber  das  endgiltige  Ergebniss  der  Volkszahlung  vom  1.  Dezembcr. 
1900.     Altenburg,  1901. 

Herzogl.  Sachs^n  Altenburgischer  vaterlandischer  GesclilchtS'Und-Hauskalender. 
A nnnal.  Altenburg.  r^^^^T^ 
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SAXE  COBITBO  AND  OOTHA. 

(Herzoothum  Sachsen-Coburq-Gotha.) 
Bake. 

Charles  Edward  (H.R.H.  Duke  of  Albany),  bom  July  19,  1884,  son  of 
the  late  Leopold  Duke  of  Albany,  and  Princess  Helena  of  Waldeck  and 
Pyrmont,  succeeded  his  uncle,  Alfred,  July  80,  1900.  The  Duke's  minority 
continues  till  the  completion  of  his  2l8t  year. 

Be^nt,  during  the  minority  of  the  Duke,  H.S.H.  the  Hereditary  Prince 
Ernest  of  Hohenlohe-Langenburg,  bom  September  18,  1868  ;  married,  April 
20,  1896,  to  H.R.H.  Princess  Alexandra,  daughter  of  H.R.H.  the  late  Duke 
Alfred  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha. 

Heir  Presumptive,  H.R.H.  Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught,  bom  January 
18,  1883,  son  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught. 

The  immediate  ancestor  of  the  reigning  family  of  Saxe-Cobui^  and  GU>tha 
was  Duke  John  Ernst,  seventh  son  of  Duke  Ernst  the  Pious,  who  succeeded 
his  brother  Albrecht,  Ernst's  second  son,  in  1699,  in  the  Duchy  of  Saxe- 
Coburg,  to  which  he  added  Saalfeld.  John  Ernst's  two  sons  ruled  in  com- 
mon, under  the  title  Dukes  of  Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld  ;  but  their  single  successor 
Ernst  Frederickl.  (1764-1800)  introduced  the  principle  of  primogeniture.  On 
the  extinction  of  the  line  of  Saxe-Gotha-Altenbuig  in  1825,  Ernst  I.  received, 
in  1826,  Gotha  in  exchange  for  Saalfeld,  which  wasassigned  to  Saxe-Meiningen, 
and  assumed  the  title  of  Ernst  I.  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha.  The  family  is 
in  possession  of  a  large  private  fortune,  accumulated  chiefly  by  Duke 
Ernst  I.,  to  whom  the  Congress  of  Vienna  made  a  present  of  the  Princi- 
pality of  Lichtenber^.  This  Principality  he  sold,  September  22,  1834, 
to  the  King  of  Prussia,  for  a  sum  of  two  million  thalers,  and  other  advan- 
tages. The  reigning  Duke  receives  300,000  marks  out  of  the  income  of  the 
Gotha  domains,  100,503  marks  is  paid  into  the  public  exchequer,  while  the 
rest  is  divided  between  the  Duke  and  the  State.  The  Duke  further  receives 
one-half  of  the  excess  of  revenue  over  expenditure  from  the  Coburg  domains. 

Constitution  and  Finance. 

The  Staatsgrundgesetz,  or  fundamental  law  of  the  two  Duchies,  pro* 
claimed  May  8,  1852,  vests  the  legislative  power  in  the  Duke  in  con- 
junction with  two  separate  chambers,  one  for  the  Duchy  of  Coburg  and 
the  other  for  the  Duchy  of  Gotha.  For  the  common  affairs  of  the  two 
Duchies  the  two  Chambera  meet  in  common.  The  Coburg  Chamber 
consists  of  eleven,  and  that  for  Gotha  of  nineteen  members,  chosen  in  as 
many  electoral  divisions,  by  the  indirect  vote  of  all  the  electors.  Every 
man  above  the  age  of  twenty-five  who  pays  direct  taxes  has  a  vote,  and 
every  ftilly-qualified  citizen  above  thirty  may  be  elected  a  deputy  to  the 
Landtag  or  Chamber.  Deputies  resident  in  Cobuig  or  Gotha  receive  six 
marks  per  diem,  the  others  ten  marks  per  diem  and  travelling  expenses. 
New  elections  take  place  every  four  years.  The  two  assemblies  meet  separately, 
regularly  in  the  first  and  last  years  of  their  duration,  otherwise  when  necessary  ; 
the  *  United  Parliament '  meets  alternately  at  the[towns  of  Coburg  and  of  Gotha. 

The  domain  budget  is  voted  for  the  term  of  four  years  for  Gotha  and  of  four 
years  for  Coburg,  and  in  the  financial  State-accounts  a  distinction  is  made 
between  domain-revenue  and  State-revenue.  The  annual  domain  revenue  for 
Coburg  1901-1903  is  estimated  at  444,875  marks,  and  expenditure  260,885 
marks  ;  revenue  for  Gotha  1901-1903,  1,938,900  marks,  expenditure  1,179,100 
marks.  The  special  State  revenue  for  each  year  from  1901  to  1903  for  Cobarg 
is  set  down  at  1,094,100  marks,  and  for  Gotha  at  2,329,980  marks  ;  while  the 
common  State-rc venue  of  Coburg  and  Gotha  is  set  down  at  3,097,420  marks. 
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and  expenditure  3,757,620  marks.  The  public  debt,  in  1901,  amounted  to 
2,648,895  marks  for  Coburg,  and  to  2,146,558  marks  for  Gotha,  both  being 
largely  covered  by  real  property  and  stocks. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  the  Duchy  is  755  English  square  miles,  and  the  population  in 
1895  was  216,603  ;  on  December  1,  1900,  229,550  (110,923  males  and 
118,627  females).  Of  the  total  in  1895  212,514  were  Protestant  and  2,956 
Catholic  ;  there  were  also  580  Jews.  The  chief  towns,  Gotha  and  Coburg, 
have  respectively  34,651  and  20,460  inhabitants  (1900).  In  1900  there 
were  2,022  marriages,  7,875  births,  4,739  deaths;  surplus  of  births  3,136. 
Of  the  births  287  (3  6  percent)  were  stillborn, and  809 (10 '3 per  cent.)  ille- 

fitimate.  Emigrants,  1897,  33 ;  1898.   44 ;   1899,   42  ;  1900,  46 ;   1901,  27. 
n  1900  thgre  were  1,375  criminals  convicted. 

Agrioulture. 

In  1895  there  were  in  the  Duchy  29,458  separate  farms,  as  follows  :  under 
1  hectare,  15,230  ;  1-10  hectares,  11,100 ;  10-100  hectares,  3,053  ;  over  100 
hectares,  75  ;  their  total  area  was  154,805  hectares.  These  farms  supported 
a  population  of  60,633,  of  whom  29,073  were  actually  engaged  in  agriculture. 
In  1901  the  cultivated  area  and  produce  were  as  follows  : — 


Crop 

Hectares 

1,000  kilog. 

Crop 

Hectares 

1,000  kilog. 

Rye    

Wheat       

Summer  Barley. . 

11,526 
10,761 
13,758 

17,119 
16,245 
21,431 

Potatoes... 
Oats 
Hay        ... 

12,087 
18,518 
20,300 

149,951 
26,272 
97,687 

There  are  180  miles  of  i-ailway. 

British  Minister-Mesident. — Viscount  Gough. 

Consul-OeneraL—FTciheTT  C.  C.  B.  von  Tauchnitz  (Leipzig). 


SAXE  MEININOEN. 

(Herzogthum  SaohsenMeininoen.) 
Eeigning  Duke. 

^  Oeorg  11.,  bom  April  2, 1826  ;  the  son  of  Duke  Bernhard  I.  Succeeded, 
on  the  abdication  of  his  father,  September  20,  1866.  Married,  (1)  May 
18,  1850,  to  Princess  Charlotte  of  Pnissia,  who  died  March  30,  1855 ;  (2) 
October  23,  1858,  to  Princess  Feodora  of  Hohenlohe-Langenburg,  who 
died  February  10,  1872  ;  (3)  morganatically,  March  18, 1873,  to  Helene  Franz, 
Baroness  von  Heldburg.  Offspring  (first  marriage)  :— I.  Prince  Bernhard, 
bom  April  1,  1851 ;  married  February  18,  1878,  to  Princess  Charlotte, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  German  Emperor  Friedrich  III.  ;  offspring  of 
the  union  is  Feodora,  born  May  12,  1879 ;  married  September  24,  1898, 
to  Prince  Henry  XXX.  of  Reuss,  Younger  Branch.  II.  Princess  Marie 
Elisabeth,  bom  September  23,  1853.  (Second  marriage)  III.  Prince  Ernst, 
bom  September  27,  1859 ;  married  morganatically  Sept.  20,  1892,  to 
Katharina  Jensen,  Baroness  von  Saalfeld.  IV.  Prince  Friedrich,  bom  October 
12, 1861 ;  married  April  25, 1889,  to  Adelheid,  Countess  of  Lippe  Biesterfeld  ; 
offsnring  three  daughters  and  three  sons,  Georg,  bora  October  11,  1892  ; 
Ernst,  bora  September  23,  1895,  and  Bernhard,  born  Juno  30,  1901. 
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The  line  of  Saxe  Meinlngen  was  founded  by  Duke  Bemhard,  third  son  of 
Ernst  I.  of  Saxony,  surnamed  the  Pious,  the  friend  and  companion  in  arms 
of  King  Gustaf  Adolf  of  Sweden.  The  Duchy  was  only  one-tkird  its  present 
size  up  to  the  year  1826,  when,  by  the  extinction  of  the  ancient  family  of 
Saxe  Gotha,  the  territories  of  Hildburghausen  and  Saalfeld  fell  to  the  father 
of  the  present  Duke.  The  Duke  has  a  civil  list  of  394,286  marks  paid  out  of 
the  produce  of  the  State  domains.  Besides  these  he  receives  the  half  of 
the  surplus  revenue,  which  is  estimated  for  the  3  financial  years  1900-02  at 
427,940  marks. 

Constitation  and  Finance. 

The  charter  of  the  Duchy  bears  date  August  23,  1829,  and  is  supplemented 
by  the  laws  of  1870, 1873  and  1896.  It  provides  for  a  legislative  organization, 
consisting  of  one  Chamber  of  twenty-four  representatives.  Four  of  these 
are  elected  by  those  who  pay  the  highest  land  and  property  tax,  and  four  by 
those  who  pay  income  tax  on  an  income  of  3,000  marks  or  more ;  sixteen 
by  all  other  inhabitants.  The  Chamber  meets  as  often  as  necessary,  and  in 
any  case  for  the  arrangement  of  the  budget  every  three  years,  and  new  elections 
take  place  every  six. 

The  budget  for  the  3  financial  years  1900-1902  states  the  revenue  at 
8,744,478  marks,  and  the  expenditure  at  7,888,598  marks  ;  2,852,860  marks 
of  the  revenue  are  drawn  from  State  domains.  The  chief  items  of  expendi- 
ture are  Matrikularbeitrage  (or  contributions)  for  the  Empire,  the  interest  of 
the  public  debt,  the  expenses  for  the  administration  of  the  State  domains 
and  of  the  State,  and  the  civil  list  for  the  Ducal  family.  The  debt  in  1901 
amounted  to  8,210,919  marks.  Most  of  the  debt  is  covered  by  productive 
State  capital. 

Area  and  Popnlation. 

Area,  953  square  miles  ;  population  in  1895  was  234,005 ;  on  December  1, 
1900,  250,731  (123,049  males  and  127,682  females).  Of  the  total  in  1900 
244,810  were  Protestants;  4,170  were  Catholics;  1,351  were  Jews.  The 
capital,  Meiniugen,  had,  in  1900,  14,518  inhabitants.  In  1901  there  were 
2,165  Hiarriages;  8,912  births;  4,465  deaths  ;  surplus  of  births,  4,447.  Of 
the  births  282  (3*2  per  cent.)  were  stillborn,  and  1,031  (11*6  per  cent.) 
illegitimate.  Emigrants  :  1896,  66  ;  1897,  34  ;  1898,  33  ;  1899,  56  ;  1900, 
49  ;  190 1,  42.     In  1900  there  were  2,004  criminals  convicted. 

Agrioultore. 

In  1895  there  were  in  the  Duchy  31,907  separate  farms,  as  follows  :  under 
1  hectar,  15,370;  1-10  hectar,  18,469;  10-100  hectar,  3,011;  over  100 
hectar,  57.  Their  total  area  was  166,229  hectar.  They  supported  a 
population  of  67,540,  of  whom  32,106  were  actively  engaged  in  agriculture. 
In  1901  the  cultivated  area  and  produce  were  as  follows  : 


Crop           1      Hectar     1  1,000  kilog. 

1                       1                      1 

Crop 

Hectar 

1,000  kUog. 

Barley      ... 

18,170 
9,858 
5,657 

1 
24,813      ' 
13,698 
9,827      ; 

Potatoes    ... 

Oats 

Hay 

14,142 
20,174 
27,174 

209,297 

30,921 

128,698 

There  are  190  miles  of  railway,  and  1,242  miles  of  high  road. 

British  Consul- General. — FreiherrDr.  Chr.  K.  B.  von  Tauchnitz  (heiptig), 

Eeference. 

SUtlstik  des  nerzogthams  Saohflen  Meiningen.    Meiningen,  1882-1903. 
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SAXE-WEIMAE. 

(Grossherzogthum  Sachsen- Weimar.) 
Beigning  Orand-duke. 

Wilhelm  Ernst,  born  June  10,  1876,  son  of  the  late  Prince  Karl  August 
and  Princess  Pauline  of  Saxe-  Weimar ;  succeeded  his  grandfather,  the  late 
Grand-duke  Karl  Alexander,  January  5,  1901. 

AiuUs  of  the  Orand-duke. 

I.  Princess  iTarwt,  born  January  20,  1849;  married  February  6,  1876,  to 
Prince  Heinrich  VII.,  of  Reuss-Schleiz-Kostritz. 

II.  Princess  Elisabeth^  born  February  28,  1854 ;  married  Nov.  6,  1886, 
to  Johann,  Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 

The  family  of  the  Grand-duke  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Ernestine  or 
elder  line  of  the  princely  houses  of  Saxony,  which  include  Saxo-Meiningen, 
Saxe-Altenburg,  and  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha ;  while  the  younger,  or  Albertine 
line,  is  represented  by  the  Kings  of  Saxony.  In  the  event  of  the  Albertine 
line  becoming  extinct,  the  Grand-duke  of  Weimar  would  ascend  the  Saxon 
throne.  Saxe- Weimar  was  formed  into  an  independent  Principality  in  1640. 
After  a  temporanr  subdivision  the  Principality  was  finally,  on  the  death  of 
the  last  duke  of  Eisenach  in  1741,  united  into  a  compact  whole  under  Ernest 
Augustus  (1728-1748),  who  introduced  the  principle  of  primogeniture.  At 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  a  considerable  increase  of  territory,  together  with 
the  title  of  Grand-duke,  was  awarded  to  Duke  Karl  August,  known  as  a 
patron  of  German  literature. 

The  Grand-duke  has  a  large  private  fortune,  part  of  which  he  obtained  in 
dowry  with  his  consort.  Princess  Sophie  of  the  Netherlands.  He  has  also  a 
civil  list  of  960,000  marks,  or  48,000/. 

Gongtitution  and  Finance. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Grand-duchy  was  granted  May  5,  1816 ;  but 
slightly  altered  by  the  law  of  October  15,  1850.  It  was  the  first  liberal 
Constitution  granted  in  Germany.  According  to  this  charter  the  legislative 
power  is  vested  in  a  House  of  Parliament  of  one  Chamber.  It  is  composed  of 
33  members,  of  whom  five  are  chosen  by  landowners  having  a  yearly  income 
of  from  3,000  marks  upwards  ;  five  by  other  persons  of  the  same  income ; 
and  twenty- three  by  the  other  inhabitants.  The  first-mentioned  ten  deputies 
are  elected  directly,  the  remaining  twenty- three  indirectly  All  citizens  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age  have  the  franchise.  The  Chamber  meets  eveiy  three 
years.  The  executive,  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  Grand-duke,  but  re- 
sponsible to  the  representatives  of  the  country,  is  divided  into  three 
departments. 

The  budget  is  granted  by  the  Chamber  for  a  period  of  three  years.  That 
from  1902  to  1904  comprises  an  annual  income  and  an  annual  expenditure  of 
11,743,050  marks.  The  State  forests  yield  a  larce  income,  while  there  is  a 
graduated  tax  on  all  incomes,  the  estimates  for  which  are  based  on  a  total 
income  for  the  population  of  127,244,824  marks  in  January,  1900.  The  public 
debt  amounted  to  1,867,984  marks  on  April  27,  1901.  The  debt  is  more  than 
covert  by  real  property  and  stocks. 
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Area  and  Population. 

The  Grand-duchy  has  an  area  of  1,888  English  square  miles,  and  consists 
of  the  three  detached  districts  of  Weimarj  Eisenach,  and  Neustadt,  to  which 
belong  also  24  smaller  exclaves.  The  population  in  1890  was  326,091 ; 
in  1895,  889,217  ;  1900,  362,873  ;  on  December  1,  1900,  862,878  (177,066 
males  and  185,808  females).  Marriages,  1901,  2,980;  births,  12,476; 
deaths,  6,860  ;  surplus  of  births,  5,616.  Among  the  births,  406  (8-26  per 
cent.)  were  stillborn,  and  1,192  (9*55  per  cent)  illegitimate. 

In  1900,  42*09  per  cent,  of  the  population  lived  in  towns  with  2,000  inhabi- 
tants and  upwards,  and  57  '91  per  cent,  in  rural  communes.  The  town  of 
Weimar,  capital  and  largest  town  of  the  Grand-duchy,  had  28,489  inhabitants 
at  the  census  of  December  1,  1900.  The  number  of  emigrants  in  eight 
years  was  as  follows : — 

I 


1894 

1805 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900      ,      1901       1 

122 

137 

120 

125 

92 

20 

86     1     118 

Of  the  emigrants  in  1901,  91  went  to  the  United  States. 

Beligiont  Instrnotion,  Justice,  and  Crime. 

In  1900  Saxe- Weimar  contained  347,144  Protestants  (95*67  per  cent), 
14,095  Catholics  (8*88  per  cent),  424  other  Christians,  1,188  Jews,  and  22 
others. 

The  University  at  Jena  (see  Germany)  is  common  to  the  four  Saxon 
Duchies.  The  public  schools  in  the  Grand-duchy  at  the  close  of  1898-99 
were  as  follows  : — 


Schools 

No. 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Elementary  schools 
Gymnasia 
Realgymnasia 
Realschulen  (5  private)  . 
Normal  schools 
Drawing  schools    . 
Deaf-mute  and  blind  asylum 

462 
3 

2 

7 
2 
2 

1 

947 
52 
28 
64 
36 
7- 
9 

57,074 
806 
549 
767 
234 
571 
46 

Saxe-Weimar  contains  two  Landgerichte,  while  the  district  of  Neustadt 
is  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Landgericht  at  Gera,  common  to  Saxe- 
Weimar  and  the  Reuss  Princiimlities.  The  Oberlandesgericht  at  Jena  is  a 
common  court  of  appeal  for  the  four  Saxon  Duchies,  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, 
the  two  Reuss  Principalities,  and  parts  of  Prussia.  In  1899,  2,192  persons 
were  convicted  of  crime  in  Saxe-Weimar. 


Production. 

The  number  of  separate  agricultural  tenements  on  June  14,  1895,  was  as 
follows : — 


Under  1  Heot 


16,575 


1-10  Hect 


19,419 


10.100  Heot 


6,078 


Over  100  Hect 


Total 


160 


42,227 
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Their    total  area    was    28P|568   hectares.      These    farms    supported    a 
population  of  123,011,  of  whom  56,693  were  actively  engaged  in  agriculture. 
The  chief  crops  in  1901  were  as  follows  : — 


Crops 


Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 


Hectares      1,000  Kilog.  Crops         |    Hectares       1,000  Kilog. 


21,321  35,528  Oats  .  .  I  34,964 
29.461  46,583  .  Potatoes  .  ,  23,585 
26,140    1     42,981         Hay  .         .         30,904 


56,899 
330,298 
144,269 


There  were  220  miles  of  railway  in  1900. 

British  Minister  Plenipotentiary. — Rt.  Hon.  Sir  F.  C.  Lascelles,  G.C.l^., 
O.C.M.G. 

Consul- General. — Freiherr  C.  C.  B.  von  Tauchnitz  (Leipzig). 
RxFEREMCB.— Statistischos  Jalirhach  fUr  das  Deutsche  Reich. 


SAXONT. 

(KOniobeigh  Sachsen.) 
Reigning  King. 

OeoTff,  third  son  of  King  Johann  and  of  Queen  Amalie,  daughter  of  King 
Maximilum  of  Bavaria,  born  August  8,  1832 ;  succeeded  to  the  throne  on 
the  death  of  his  brother,  King  Albert,  June  19,  1902 ;  married  May  11, 
1859,  to  Infanta  Maria  Anna,  bom  July  21,  1843  (died  February  5,  1884), 
daughter  of  Kin^  Ferdinand  of  Portugal.  Offspring  of  the  union  are  six 
children  : — 1.  Pnncess  Matbilde,  bom  March  19,  1863.  2.  Prince  Friedrich 
August,  bom  May  25,  1865  ;  married  November  21,  1891,  to  Princess  Luise 
of  Tuscany,  bom  September  2,  1870.  The  marriage  was  dissolved 
February  11,  1903.  Offspring:  Prince  Georg,  bora  January  15,  1893; 
Prince  Friedrich  Christian,  born  December  31,  1893  ;  Prince  Ernst  Hoinrich, 
bora  December  9,  1896  ;  Princess  Margaret  he,  bora  January  24,  1900 ; 
Princess  Maria  Alix,  born  September  27,  1901.  3.  Princess  Maria 
Joscfa,  bom  May  31,  1867  ;  married  October  2,  1886,  to  Archduke  Otto  of 
Austria.  4.  Prince  Johann  Georg,  bom  July  10,  1869 ;  married  April  5, 
1894,  to  Duchess  Maria  Isabella  of  Wiirttemberg.  5.  Prince  Max,  bora 
November  17,  1870  ;  became  a  priest  July  26,  1896. 

Sister  of  the  King. 

Princess  Elisabeth,  born  February  4,  1830 ;  manied  April  22,  1850,  to 
Prince  Ferdinand  of  Sardinia  ;  widow  February  10,  1855. 

The  royal  house  of  Saxony  counts  amongst  the  oldest  reigning  families  in 
Europe.  Heinrich  of  Eilenburg,  of  the  family  of  Wettin,  was  Margrave  of 
Meissen  1089-1103  ;  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Heinrich  (1103-1123),  and 
Konrad  the  Great  (1123-1156),  well  known  in  Saxon  history.  The  house 
subsequently  spread  into  numerous  branches,  the  elder  of  which,  called  the 
Emestine  line,  is  represented  by  the  ducal  families  of  Saxe-Altenburg,  Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha,  and  Saxe-Meiningen,  and  the  grand-ducal  family  of  Saxe- 
Weimar ;  while  the  younger,  the  Albertine  line,  lives  in  the  rulers  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Saxony.  In  1806  the  Elector  Friedrich  August  III.  (1763-1827), 
on  entering  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  assumed  the  title  of  King  of 
Saxony,  which  was  confirmed  in  1815.  The  predecessors  of  the  present  King 
were  Frie<irich  August  I.  (1806-1827),  Anton  (1827-1836),  Friedrich  August 
II.  (1836-1854),  Johann  (1854-1873),  Albert  (1873-1902). 

King  Georg  has  a  civil  list  of  3,500,000  marks  per  annum.      Exclusive 
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of  this  sum  are  the  jointure  of  the  Queen-Dowager,  the  appanage  of  the 
Crown  Prince,  and  the  appanage  of  the  Princess  Mathilde  amounting  (1902-08) 
to  580,000  marks.  The  formerly  royal  domains  consisting  chiefly  of  extensive 
forests,  became,  in  1830,  the  property  of  the  State. ' 

Constitution  and  Ooyemment. 

The  present  Constitution  of  Saxony  dates  from  September  4,  1831 ;  but 
has  undergone  numerous  alterations,  the  last  being  that  of  March  28,  1896.  The 
crown  is  hereditary  in  the  male  line  ;  but,  at  the  extinction  of  the  latter,  also  in 
the  female  line.  The  sovereign  comes  of  age  at  the  completed  eighteenth  year, 
and,  during  his  minority,  the  nearest  heir  to  the  throne  takes  the  regency. 
The  legislature  is  jointly  in  the  King  and  Parliament,  the  latter  consist- 
ing of  two  Chambers.  The  Upi»er  Chamber  comprises  the  princes  of  the 
blood  royal  who  are  of  age ;  one  deputy  of  the  (Lutheran)  archbishopric  of 
Meissen,  the  proprietor  (or  one  deputy)  of  the  *  Herrschaft '  of  Wildenfels, 
one  of  the  proprietors  of  mediatised  domains,  now  held  by  five  owners,  one 
deputy  of  tne  University  of  Leipzig,  the  two  proprietors  of  •  Standesherr- 
schaften,'  the  Lutheran  *  Oberhofprediger '  at  Dresden,  the  Dean  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Chapter  of  St.  Peter  at  Bautzen  in  his  character  as  '  Apostolic  Vicar ' 
at  Dresden,  the  superintendent  at  Leipzig,  one  deputy  of  the  collegiate  insti- 
tution of  Wurzen,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  four  estates  in  fee ;  twelve  deputies 
elected  by  the  owners  of  other  nobiliar  estates  for  life  ;  ten  noble  proprietors 
and  five  other  members  without  restriction  nominated  by  the  King  for  life  ; 
and  the  burgomasters  of  eight  towns.  The  Lower  Chamber  is  nuide  up  of 
thirty-seven  deputies  of  towns  and  forty-five  representatives  of  rural  communes. 
The  qualification  for  a  seat  in  the  Upper  House  is  the  possession  of  a  landed 
estate  worth  at  least  4,000  marks  a  year,  and  the  qualincation  for  the  right  of 
electing  to  the  same,  is  the  possession  of  a  landed  estate  worth  at  least  3,000 
marks  a  year ;  which  qualincation,  however,  is  not  required  by  the  ex-offieio 
deputies  of  chapters  and  of  the  university.  Members  of  the  Lower  House 
must  be  Saxon  citizens  over  thirty,  and  pay  at  least  30  marks  in  direct  State 
taxes  ;  and  electors  of  the  *  Wahlmanner,'  i.e.,  direct  electors,  are  all  men 
above  twenty-five  years  of  age  who  pay  any  direct  contribution.  The  in- 
direct electors  are  divided  into  three  classes  ;  the  first  consists  of  all  electors 
who  pay  at  least  300  marks,  the  second  of  those  who  pay  at  least  38  marks 
annual  land  tax,  and  the  third  of  all  the  other  electors.  The  members  of 
both  Houses,  with  the  exception  of  the  hereditary  and  certain  of  the  ex- 
officio  members,  are  each  allowed  12  marks  per  day  during  the  sittings  of  Par- 
liament, and  an  allowance  for  travelling  expenses.  Both  Houses  may  propose 
new  laws ;  no  taxes  can  be  imposed,  levied,  or  altered  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  both. 

The  executive  is.  in  the  King  and  in  the  Ministry  of  State  {OesamnU- 
Ministerium)f  and  in  the  separate  Ministries  of  Justice,  of  Finance,  of  the 
Interior,  of  War,  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  of  Education  and  Ecclesiastical 
Affairs. 

Area  and  Population. 

Saxony  has  an  area  of  14,992*94  square  kilometres,  5,787  English  square 
miles,  with  a  population  on  December  1,  1900,  of  4,202,216  (2,043,148  males 
and  2,159,068  females,  i.e.  1057  females  per  100  males).  The  following 
table  shows  the  area  and  population  of  the  whole  and  of  each  of  the  fire 
'Kreishauptmannschaften,'  or  chief  goverr mental  divisions  in  1895  and 
1900:- 
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Kreishanptmamischaften 

Area,  Eng- 
lish Sq. 
Miles 

Population.                   Popalation 
1     perSq. 

Mile 
Dec.  1895     ^      .  Dec  1900      '        190O 

Dresden 

Leipzig. 

Bsutzen. 

Chemnitz 

Zwickau 

1,674 

1,378 

953 

799 

983 

1,067,757 
945,179 
885,010 
734,044 
655,628 

1,216,489     I      726-6 

1,060,632     '     769-6 

405.173     j     426-1 

792,398     1     9911 

727,529         740  1 

Total    . 

_ 

5,787 

8,787,618         4,202,216     '     726  8 

1 

In  1815,  when  the  Kingdom  received  its  present  limits,  the  population  was 
1,178,802.  The  growth  of  the  population  since  1846  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
jng  table  ; — 


Density 

Annual  ' 

Density  1  Annual 

Year 

Popalation 

perSq. 

Increase 

Year 

Population 

perSq.  I  Increase 

Mile 

per  Cent  1 

1880 

MUe     1  per  Cent 

1846 

1,836,488 

813 

1-3      1 

2,972,805 

507         1-54 

1865 

2,039,176 

348 

1-2    ; 

1885 

8,182,008 

548         1-41 

1864 

2,387,192 

399 

1-6      j 

1890 

8,602,684 

605-3      2-00 

1871 

2,656,244 

436 

1-8      1 

1895 

8,787,688 

654-5      1-63 

1875 

2,760,586 

471 

1-99    1 

1900 

4,202,216 

726-8      2  19 

Of  the  total  population  in   1900,  2,102,770  or  50  04  per  cent.,  live  in 
towns  and  the  remainder,  49*96  per  cent.,  in  rural  communes. 

The  conjugal  condition  of  the  population  was  as  follows  in  1900  : — 


- 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Children    .... 

725,866 

786,684 

1,462,540 

Adults- 

Unmarried     . 

483,826 

459,677 

943,508 

Married .... 

782,310 

783,073 

,      1,565,388 

Widowed        . 

47,707 

171,701 

'         219,408 

Divorced  or  separated      , 

3,440 

7,933 

'           11,373 

The  division  of  the  population  according  to  occupation  is  shown  under  the 
German  Empire.  Besides  the  German  population.  Saxony  contains  (1885) 
49,916  Wends,  most  of  them  in  the  district  of  Bautzen.  In  1900  there  were 
138,175  foreigners  (exclusive  <Jf  Germans  belonging  to  other  German  States}. 

The  movement  of  the  population  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


I 

Year       Marriages 

Total  Birtiis 

StiUbom 

Illegitimate^ 

Total  DeatiiB 

Surplus 
Births 

1896  !     35,142 

1897  ,     37,001* 

1898  '     38,611 

1899  88,980 

1900  87,986 

167,593 
159,119 
162,555 
164,164 
164,101 

6,876 
6,456 
5.593 
^586 
5,535 

[20,526 

20,602 
21,059 
21,148 
20,748 

85,677 
92,303 
92,786 
99,609 
94,684 

66,540 
61,360 
69,770 
64,555 
63,882 
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In  1900  the  still-births  were  3*4  per  cent.,  and  the  illegitimate  births 
12*6  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  births. 

The  emigration  from  Saxony,  embarking  at  German  and  Dutch  ports,  was 
as  follows : — 


1894 

1896 

18Q« 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

2,018 

1,914 

1,803 

950 

1,128 

1,067 

876 

1,108 

The  population  of  the  principal  towns,  according  to  the  recent  census  of 
1900,  is  :— 


Leipzig 

Dresden 

Chemnits 

Plauen 

Zwickau 

Meissen  ^ 

Zittau. 


466,124 
896,146 
206,918 
78,888 
66,880 
31,434 
30,921 


Freiberg 

Bautzen . 

Glauchau 

Reichenbach 

Meerane\ 

Crimmitschau 


30,176 
26,024 
25,677 
24,499 
23,861 
22,845 


1  The  rural  eommane  of  Gdlln  (11)810)  was  united  onJanuaijl,  1901,  with  the  urban 
eommune  of  Meissen  (30,184). 

Eeligion. 

Although  the  royal  family  is  of  the  Roman  Catholic  confession,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Saxony  are  Protestants.  The  distribution  of 
the  different  creeds  was  as  follows  in  1895  : — Lutherans,  8,954,132,  or  94*10 
percent.;  Roman  CJatholics,  197,005,  or  4*69  per  cent;  Reformists,  16,080 
other  Christians,  22,214  ;  Jews,  12,416  ;  unclassified,  369.  The  heads  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  are  the  ministers  *in  evangelicis.  *  The  chief  goveminff 
body  is  the  *  Landes-Onsistorium  *  or  National  Consistory  at  Dresden ;  and 
it  also  has  a  representative  Svnod  {Synode)  with  35  clerical  and  42  lay 
members  (1901).  Ecclesiastically  the  Kingdom  was  divided  into  1,023 
Lutheran  parishes  and  38  Roman-Catholic  parishes  December  31,  1900. 

Instrnotion. 

The  Kingdom  is  divided  into  31  school-inspection  districts.  On  Mar 
1,  1900,  there  were  in  Saxony  2,263  public  Protestant  and  46  Roman  Catholic 
common  schools  (Yolksschuien),  71  private  and  chapter  schools,  and  1,971 
advanced  common  schools  (Fortbildun^schulen),  or  alto^ther  4«340  common 
schools,  with  a  total  attendance  of  792,186.  In  addition  there  were  1 
polytechnic  at  Dresden  (in  1900,  1,073  students),  1  mining  academy  at 
Freiberg  (330  students),  1  forestry  academy  at  Tharandt  (89  students),  and  1 
veterinary  high  school  at  Dresden  (212  students)  ;  further,  17  Gymnasia,  10 
Realgymnasia,  84  *  Realschulen,'  22  seminaries,  and  3  higher  girls*  schools — 
altogether  86  educational  establishments,  with  a  total  attendance  of  26,228, 
exclusive  of  the  University  and  a  large  number  of  industrial,  commercial, 
agricultural,  musical,  and  art  institutes. 

The  University  of  Leipzig,  founded  in  1409,  and  attended  in  the  winter 
of  1901-1902  by  3,748  students,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  (^ermany. 

Justice,  Crime,  and  Pauperism.  . 

Saxony  has  one  '  Oberlandesgericht,'  at  Dresden,  7  '  Landgerichte*,  and  lOS  ^ 
*  Amtsgerichte.'  The  *  Reichsgericht '  has  its  seat  at  Leiprig.  '-  ""^-^  ** 
27,809  persons  were  convicted  of  crime. 

Recent  statistics  of  pauperism  are  not  available. 
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FinaHoe. 

The  financial  period  extends  over  a  term  of  two  years.  In  the  financial 
acconnts,  both  the  revenue  and  expenditure  are  divided  into  *  ordinary '  and 
•  extraordinary,'  the  latter  representing  disbursements  for  public  works.  The 
budget  estimate  f(n>each  of  the  two  years  1902-03  was  97,799,960  marks,  and 
was  balanced  by  the  expenditure  ;  there  was  also  for  the  two  years  1902-03 
an  extraordinary  revenue  and  expenditure  of  64,170,761  marks.  More  than 
one-half  of  the  total  revenue  is  derived  from  domains,  forests,  and  State  rail- 
ways. The  net  revenue  from  railways  alone  amounted  in  1901  to  28,208,734 
marks.  The  chief  branch  of  expenditure  is  that  of  interest  and  sinking  fund 
of  the  public  debt,  amounting  to  39,149,649  marks  for  each  of  the  years  1902 
and  1903. 

The  public  debt  amounted  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1902  to 
980,136,200  marks.  The  debt  was  incurred  almost  entirely  for  the  establish- 
ment and  purchase  of  a  network  of  railways  and  telegraphs,  and  the  promotion 
of  other  works  of  public  utility.  The  total  capital  invested  in  State  railways 
ai  the  end  of  1901  was  998,838,563  marks. 

The  total  income  of  all  classes  of  the  population  was  estimated  in  1901 
at  2,263,380,172  marks. 

Production  and  Industry. 

Saxony  is,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  the  busiest  industrial  State  in  the 
Rmpire,  rivalled  only  oy  the  leading  industrial  provinces  of  Prussia.  Textile 
manufactures  form  the  leading  branch  of  industry,  but  mining  and  metal- 
working  are  also   important. 

In  1900,  of  the  total  area,  1,027, 995  hectares  were  under  cultivation,  viz. : — 
843,759  hectares  (82*08  per  cent.)  arable  ;  175,396  hectares  (17  06  per  cent.) 
meadow;  8,461  hectares  (0*82  per  cent.)  pasture;  379  hectares  (0*04  per 
cent.)  vineyard  ;  besides  384,540  hectares  under  wood,  of  which  172,141 
belonged  to  the  State.  The  number  of  separate  farms  on  June  5,  1882,  and 
on  June  14,  1895,  was  as  follows :— 


- 

Under  1  Hect. 

1-10  Hect. 

10-100  Hect. 

Over  100  Hect 

Total 

1882 
1895 

94,783 
96,796 

69,171 
67,686 

28,209 
28,392 

758 
754 

192,921 
193,627 

In  1895  their  total  area  was  1,344,824  hectares.  They  sup^rted  a 
population  of  517,642,  of  whom  271,977  were  actively  engaged  in  agnculture. 

The  areas  (in  hectares)  under  the  chief  crops,  and  the  yieM  per  hectare  (2  '47 
acres)  in  metric  tons  (of  2,204  lbs.)  at  the  undemoted  dates  were  as  follows  : — 


- 

Area  (hectares) 

Yield  per  hectare  in  metric  tons 

1900 

1901 

1900 

1001 

Av.  1892-1901 

Wheat    . 
Rye 

Barley    . 
Oats        . 
Potatoes. 
Hay^     . 

63,056 
204,846 

29,489 
192,861 
126,138 
175,896 

35,365 
206,778 

34,722 
206,266 
128,932 
177,561 

214 
1-30 
1*76 
1*73 
11*96 
8*57 

1*58 
1*64 
1*84 
1*64 
13-83 
319 

2*06 
1*60 
1-70 
1*60 
11*65 
3*36 

1  I  ndudiif  second  crop. 
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On  May  1,  1901,  the  factorv  hands  in  Saxony  were  returned  at  560»620, 
of  whom  372,494  were  males  and  178,126  females ;  185,241  were  engaged  in  the 
textile  industry,  81,500  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery  and  tool^  50,751  in 
industries  connected  with  stone  and  earth,  and  35,835  in  those  connected  with 
paper  and  leather.  The  total  number  of  factories  and  industrial  establish- 
ments was  25,711.  The  following  shows  the  mining  statistics  for  five 
years : — 


Tear 

Coal  Mines 

Other  Mines 

Total 

No.  of 
Mines 

Hands 

Piodnct 
metric 

Coal 

don  in 
tons 

Lignite 

2di 

No.  of 
Mines 

Hands 

Pro- 
duce 
in 
1,000 
marks 

No.  of 
Mines 

Hands 

Pro. 

dneein 
1,000 
osarka 

49,030 

1 
1806      147 

24,779 

4,536,608 

1,035,825 

45,778 

78  I  5,534 

5,129 

220 

80,158 

1807      141 

25,029 

4,671,686 

1,073,289 

48,918 

66  1  5,129 

2,696    207 

80,168 

61,614 

1898      188 

25,297 

4,486,465  '1,180,928 

50,229 

64     4.620 

2,686     202 

20.917 

52,8i4 

1809 ;     187 

25,737 

4,546,756  1 1,292,848 

52,916 

51     4,199 

2,643     188 

29.936 

55,569 

1900      129 

27,285 

4,802,700  11,540,512 

64,612 

47     8,861 

2,958     176 

81,146 

07,d«5 

147  61^11^  ^^^  Saxon  iron-foundries  produced  348,115  metric  tons  of  finished 
P,^     A^cesenting  a  value  of  70,258,686  marks.     In  1900-1901,  630  breweries 
F        cea  iO\^881,212   hectolitres   of    beer ;    and    570    distilleries    consumed 
^ogrammes  of  raw  material  in  the  manufacture  of  spirits,  and 
Vliwjtolitres  of  pure  alcohol. 
At  the  end  of  1901- 
1,900  miles,  187  miles  bem^    OommunicatiollS. 

'^^SL^^Jr^^w  *^„con>Pai>aotal  length  of  the  Saxon  Stote  Railways  ms 
Bf^M  n^Jr,  ^^2««^*««/.-^jieighbouring  tenitories  ;  besides,  69  miles  of 
C^^  f;^^f^«^«^.-Freihe.bSt  werel^orked  by  th^  State. 
^onmi  at  Dresden. -Henry  PahflCPunt  Gough  (residing  at  Dresden). 
«  BeferpitAAfl  aa«wS1^(^l  B.  von  Tauchnitz  (Leipzic). 

&SSSS??S'"*i'"i  ^  K«n1greioh  Sacbmn    nZStt  chapter  8c6w 


.4^/p.rA«  zrsr:  ««5rift.,'^ 
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Beigning  Prince  '  \ 

April  19, 1887.   4.  Prince^fenW  Tf^x"'  ^^^    «•  Prinw  WolraAV  * 
bom  Sept.  26,  mTu^^Pa^^^^^^^'  "«•    6.  P?in«  S^J&bnL, 
•H.m  Sept   29,  1827.  dlt^f  o*?* ft^ ^ ' 77^^ SSP*^ 

wte  Pnnce    Geoige  Heinri^ 
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Waldeck. — Brothers  and  SiaUr  qfthe  Reigning  Prinee,-^!.  Princess  ffermine, 
bom  Oct  5,  1845  ;  married,  Feb.  16,  1876,  to  Maximilian,  Dnke  of  Wtirt- 
temberg,  who  died  July  28, 1888.  2.  Prince  Hermann,  bom  May  19,  1848. 
8.  TnaceOUo,  bom  Sept  13,  1854;  married  (morg.)  November  28,  1893, 
to  Anna  von  Kbppen,  created  Countess  von  Hagenburg.  4.  Prince  Adolf, 
bom  July  20,  1859  ;  married,  November  19,  1890,  to  Princess  Victoria  of 
Prassia,  daughter  of  the  late  Emperor  Friedrich.  The  reigning  house  of 
Lippe  is  descended  from  a  count  of  the  same  name  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Constitution  and  Finance. 

The  Principality  has  a  Constitution,  dated  November  17,  1868,  under 
which  there  is  a  legislative  Diet  of  15  members,  two  of  whom  are  appointed  by 
the  Prince,  one  nominated  by  the  nobility,  one  by  the  clergy,  one  by  certain 
functionaries,  and  the  rest  elected  hj  the  peo{)le.  To  the  Pnnce  belongs  part 
of  the  legislative  and  all  the  executive  authority. 

For  the  financial  year  1902  the  revenue  was  stated  at  1,118,689  marks, 
and  the  expenditure  the  same.  There  was  in  1902  a  public  debt  of  444,500 
marks. 

Area  and  Population. 

Area,  181  square  miles;  population  in  1890,  39,163;  in  1895,  41,224; 
on  December  1, 1900,  43,182  (21,449  males  and  21,683  females).  Marriages, 
1900,  360  ;  births,  1,242  ;  deaths,  630;  surplus  of  births,  612.  Of  the  births  52 
(4*2  per  cent) were  stillborn,  and  55  (4 '4  per  cent )  illegitimate.  Emigrants, 
1895,  8  ;  1896,  3  ;  1897,  2 ;  1898,  2  ;  1899,  11 ;  in  1900,  6  ;  in  1901,  5.  In 
1900  there  were  143  criminal  convictions.  Except  785  Catholics  and  257 
Jews  (1900)  the  inhabitants  are  Protestant.  Buckeburg,  the  residence  town, 
has  5,625  inhabitants. 

Agricultural  enclosures  (1895),  7,218,  with  a  population  of  11,725,  of 
whom  5,180  were  actively  engaged  on  the  farms.  Of  these  enclosures  4,186 
were  less  than  1  hectare  each  ;  2,399  ranged  from  1  to  less  than  10 ;  625  from 
10  to  less  than  100  hectares  ;  whUe  only  8  had  an  area  of  100  hectares  and 
upwards.  Their  total  area  was  24,016  hectares.  In  1901  the  area  (in  hectares) 
under  rye  was  5.339  ;  wheat,  1,402  ;  summer  barley,  276  ;  potatoes,  1,689  ; 
oats,  2,982 ;  hay,  4,682.  .The  yield  (in  metric  tons)  was  :  rye,  11,652  ;  wheat, 
2,718;  summer  barley,  528;  potetoes,  29,790;  oats,  6,681;  hay,  16,186. 

The  State  has  24  miles  of  railway. 

British  GonsuUOeneral. — Sir  William  Ward  (Hamburg). 

Official  Publication. 
SchaumburR-Lippische  Landesanzeigen  bezw.  LandesTerordnungen. 


SCHWABZBTrBO-AVDOLSTADT. 

(FtaSTENTHUM  SOHWARZBURO-RUDOLSTADT. ) 

Beigning  Prince. 

Olinther,  bom  August  21, 1852,  succeeded  his  cousin  Prince  Georg,  Jan.  19, 
1890;  married  Decembar  9,  1891,  to  Princess  Anna  Luise  of  Schonburg- 
Waldenburg. 

The  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt  line  is  a  youneer  branch  of  the  house  of 
Schwarzbure,  being  descended  from  Albrecht  VII.,  1605,  who  died  in  the 
middle  of  ttie  seventeenth  century.  The  present  sovereign  has  a  civil  list  of 
268^000  marks.    The  State  domains  are  the  property  of  tne  reigning  family. 
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Constitiitioii  and  Pinance. 

The  fundamental  law  of  the  Principality  is  the  Constitution  of  March  21, 
1854,  modified  November  16,  1870.  For  all  legislative  measures  the  Prince 
has  to  obtain  the  consent  of  a  Chamber  of  Representatives  of  sixteen  members, 
four  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  highest  assessed  inhabitants,  and  the  rest 
returned  by  the  general  population.     The  deputies  are  elected  for  three  years. 

There  are  triennial  budgets.  For  the  period  1900-02  the  annual  public  in- 
come and  expenditure  were  settled  at  3, 096, 800  marks  each.  There  is  a  public  debt 
of  4,030,669  marks,  one-fourth  of  which  is  covered  by  cash 'balances  and  stocks. 

Area  and  Population. 

Area,  363  square  miles ;  population  in  1895,  88,685 ;  on  December  1, 
1900,  93,059  (45,269  males  and  47,800  females).  The  population  is  Pro- 
testant, there  being  (1900)  only  687  Catholics,  and  48  Jews.  Rudolstadt, 
the  capital,  has  (1900)  12,405  inhabitants.  In  1900  there  were  738  mar- 
riages, 3,297  births,  and  1,760  deaths;  surplus  of  births,  1,587.  Of  the 
births,  105  (3-2  per  cent.)  were  stillborn,  and  344(10*4  per  cent.)  illegiti- 
mnte.  Emigrants  in  1897,  20  ;  1898,  19  ;  1899,  22  ;  in  1900, 18  ;  in  1901,  11 
(all  of  whom  wont  to  the  United  States).  In  1900  there  were  843  convictions 
for  crime. 

Agriooltore. 

On  June  14,  1895,  there  were  in  the  Principality  13,264  farms,  as  follows  : 
under  1  hectare,  7,072  ;  1-10  hectares,  5,186  ;  10-100  hectares,  986  ;  over  100 
hectares,  20.  Their  total  area  was  72,899  hectares.  They  supported  a  popu- 
lation of  27,195,  of  whom  11,770  were  actually  engaged  in  agriculture.  In 
1900  the  cultivated  area  and  the  yield  were  as  follows  : — 

Rye,  7,019  hectares,  yielding  10,129  tons ;  wheat,  3,615  hectares,  yielding 
6,725  tons ;  summer  barley,  3,514  hectares,  yielding,  6,859  tons ;  oats,  5,349 
hectares,  yielding  7,759  tons;  potatoes,  6,118  hectares,  yielding 79,938 tons  ; 
hay,  7,824  hectares,  yielding  30,969  tons. 

There  are  (1900)  70  miles  of  railway. 

British  Oonsul-Oeneral. — Dr.  P.  Schwabach  (Berlin). 


SCHWARZBirB.GwSONDEBSHAVSEN. 

(FURSTENTHTTM  SonWABZBURO-SONDEBSHAUSBN. ) 

Beigning  Prince. 

Karl  Oiintlier,  bom  August  7,  1830  ;  succeeded  his  father,  Prince  Giinther 
Friedrich  Earl  II.,  July  17,  1880 ;  married,  June  12,  1869,  to  Princess  Marie 
of  Saxe-Altenburg,  born  June  28,  1845. 

Brother  and  Sister  of  the  Frince.—L  Prince  Leopold,  bom  July  2,  1832. 
II.  Princess  Marie,  bom  June  14,  1837. 

The  princes  of  the  house  of  Schwarzboig  belong  to  a  veiy  ancient  and 
wealthy  family.  The  small  territory  of  the  house  was  left  undisturbed  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna.  The  civil  list  of  the  Prince  of  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen 
amounts  to  500,000  marks,  being  nearly  one  sixth  of  the  revenue  of  the 
country. 

Constitntion  and  Pinance. 

The  Principality  has  a  Constitution,  granted  July  8,  1857,  under  which 
restricted  legislative  rights  are  given  to  a  Diet  composed  of  fifteen  members, 
five  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  Prince,  five  elected  by  certain  hig^hly- 
taxed  landowners  and  others,  and  five  elected  by  the  inhabitants  in  general. 
The  sole  executive  and  part  of  the  legislative  power  is  iih4he  hands  of  the 
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Prince,  who  ezerdaes  his  authority  through  a  Gorernment  divided  into  five 
departments. 

For  the  years  1900  to  1903  the  annual  revenue  was  estimated  to  amount 
to  8,881,833  marks,  and  the  annual  expenditure  to  the  same.  There  is  a 
public  debt  (January  1,  1902)  of  6,666,251  marks. 

Area  and  Populatioii. 

The  area  of  the  Principality  is  838  English  square  miles  ;  the  population 
in  1895  was  78,074;  on  December  1,  1900,  80,898  (39,508  males  and 
41,390  females).  In  1890  the  population  was  75,510,  of  whom 
74,615  were  Protestant,  686  Catholic,  and  228  Jews.  The  chief  towns, 
Sondershausen  and  Amstadt,  have  respectively  7,054  (1900)  and  14,421 
inhabitants.  In  1900  there  were  698  marriages,  2,688  births,  1,573  deaths  ; 
surplus  of  births,  1,115.  Of  the  births,  108  (8*8  per  cent)  were  stillbom,  and 
245  (91  per  cent)  illegitimate.  Emigrants:  1896,  11 ;  1897,  5  ;  1898,  28 ; 
1899,  21 ;  1900,  14  ;  1901,  15.     In  1900  there  were  775  criminals  convicted. 

Agnionltnre. 

In  1895  there  were  in  the  Principality  11,786  separate  farms,  as  follows : 
under  1  hectare,  5,616  ;  1-10  hectares,  5,006 ;  10-100  hectares,  1,128 ;  over 
100  hectares,  37.  Their  total  area  was  68,747  hectares.  They  supported  a 
population  of  25,064,  of  whom  11,212  were  actually  engaged  in  agnculture. 
In  1900  the  cultivated  area  and  produce  were  as  follows : 


Crop 

HectareB 

1,000  WlQg. 

Crop 

HectaPM 

1,000  kiI6g. 

^e 

Wheat      ... 
Barley      ... 

6,035 
5,844 
5,627 

9,813 
11,120 
10,446 

III 

4,484 
7,930 
3,876 

63,592 
14,410 
15,182 

There  are  (1902)  90  miles  of  railway,  of  which  48  miles  are  local  private 
lines. 


WALDECK. 

(FCbstenthum  Waldeck.) 
Eeigning  Prinoe. 

Friedrieh,  bom  January  20,  1865  ;  the  son  of  Prince  George  Victor  and 
Princess  Helena  of  Nassau  ;  succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the  death  of  his  father^ 
May  12,  1898  ;  married,  August  9,  1895,  to  Princess  Bathildis  of  Schaum- 
burg-Lippe;  offspring:  Prince  Josias,  bom  May  18,  1896;  Prince  Max, 
bom  September  13,  1898 ;  Princess*  Helene,  bom  December  22,  1899 ; 
Prince  Georg  Wilhelm,  bom  March  10,  1902.  Brother  and  sisters  of  he 
reigning  prince  are  : — I.  Princess  Paulitte,  bom  October  19,  1855  ;  married, 
May  7,  1881,  to  the  Hereditary  Prince  Alexis  o|  Bentheim-Steinfurt.  II. 
Princess  Emmay  bom  August  2,  1858 ;  married,  January  7,  1879,  Kine 
Willem  III.  of  the  Netherlands;  widow,  November  20,  1890.  IIL 
Princess  Eelene,  bom  Febraary  17,  1861  ;  married,  April  27,  1882,  to  Prince 
I^opold,  Duke  of  Albany,  son  of  Victoria,  Queen  of  Great  Britain  ;  widow. 
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March  28,  1884.  IV.  Princess  Slizab&th,  bom  September  6,  1878  ;  married 
May  3,  1900,  to  Alexander,  hereditary  Count  of  Erbach-Sch5nbei^. 
V.  Prince  Wolrad-Friedrich  (brother  on  the  father's  side),  bom  June  22, 
1892. 

After  the  war  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  at  the  end  of  1866,  a  'Treaty 
of  Accession'  was  signed  by  the  P*rince  on  Jiily  18,  1867,  by  which  he  sur- 
rendered his  chief  sovereign  rights  to  King  Wilhelm  I.  for  ten  years,  retain- 
ing merely  nominal  power,  and  renewed  November  24,  1877,  tillJanuary  1, 
1888.  A  Treaty,  made  March  2,  1887,  continued  the  arrangement  for  the 
future,  making  it  terminable  on  notice  given. 

Constitntion  and  Finance. 

The  charter  of  the  Principality  was  granted  August  17,  1862.  It 
provided  for  a  legislative  assembly  of  forty-one  members,  but  this  number  is 
now  reduced  to  fifteen,  with  authority  restricted  to  purely  local  affairs.  In 
terms  of  the  'Treaty  of  Accession'  all  public  officials  are  appointed  by  the 
King  of  Prussia,  and  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  him.  Prassia  also  manages 
the  nuances  of  the  Principality. 

The  estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  for  three  years  are; — 1902, 
1,674,963  marks  ;  1903,  1,673,727  marks  ;  1904,  1,673,622  marks. 

The  debt  on  July  1,  1902,  was  1,866,900  marks. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  Principality  has  an  area  of  433  English  square  miles  with  a  population 
of  67,918  (27,935  males  and  29,983  females)  on  December  1,  1900. 

It  is  thus  divided  for  administrative  purposes  into  circles: — Waldeck : 
Twiste,  population,  16,430;  Eisenberge,  popmation,  17,693;  Eder,  popula- 
tion, 15,259;  Pyrmont:  population,  8,636 — total,  57,918  in  December, 
1900. 

Marriages,  1900,  413;  births,  1,764  (65,  or  3*1  per  cent.,  stillborn, 
and  122,  or  6*9  per  cent.,  illegitimate) ;  deaUis,  1,114 ;  surplus,  650.  Emi- 
grants, 1897,  11  ;  1898,  24;  1899,  24;  1900,  19  ;  1901,  20,  of  whom  19 
went  to  the  United  States.  Criminals  convicted  in  1900,Q52.  Except  1,831 
Catholics  and  637  Jews,  the  people  are  Protestants.  The  residence  town, 
Arolsen,  has  (1900)  2,734  inhabitants. 

On  June  14,  1895,  the  number  of  separate  agricultural  tenements  was  as 
follows : — 


Below  1  Hect 

1-10  Hect. 

10-100  Hect 

Over  100  Hect. 

TotaL 

4,186                 4,249        ^          1,599 

34 

10,067 

Their  total  area  was  71,195  hectares.     They  supported  30,299  persons, 
of  whom  11,937  were  actively  engaged  in  agriculture.    Railways,  22  miles. 
British  Minister- RenderU. — Viscount  Gough. 
Consul-OeneraL — Sir  William  Ward  (Hamburg). 

Beference* 

Waldeokischer  lAndet-Kalender  anf  das  Jahr  1902.    Mengninghaasen.    1901 . 
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WXJETTEMBEBO. 

(K5NIOREI0n  W&RTTIMBBRO.) 

Beigning  King. 

Wilhelm  II.,  King  of  Wiirttemberg,  bom  February  25, 1848  ;  son  of  the  late 
Prince  Friedrich  of  Wurttembeig  (oonsin  of  the  late  kinc  Karl  I.)  and  of  the 
late  Princess  Katharine  of  Wiirttemberg  (sister  of  the  late  King) ;  ascended  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  Karl  I.,  October  6,  1891.  Married  (1),  February  15, 
1877,  to  Princess  Jfaric  of  Waldeck-Pyrmont,  who  died  April  80,  1882  ;  issue 
of  this  union,  Princess  Pauline,  bom  December  19,  1877,  married  October 
29,  1898,  to  Prince  Friedrich  of  Wied.  (2),  April  8, 1886,  Princess  OharhtU 
of  Schaumbui^-Lippe. 

The  former  Duchy  and  Electorate  of  Wiirttemberg  was  erected  into  a 
Kingdom  by  the  Peace  of  Pressburg,  1805,  and  by  a  decree  of  January  1, 1806. 
The  civil  Ust  of  the  king  amounts  to  2,017,189  marks,  with  additional 
grants  of  100,579  marks  for  the  other  members  of  the  royal  family. 

Constitution  and  Ooyemment. 

Wiirttemberg  is  a  constitutional  hereditary  Monarchy,  the  Constitution  of 
which  bears  date  September  25,  1819.  It  vests  certain  powers  in  the 
Landstande,  or  two  'Estates'  of  the  realm,  called  together  every  three  years,  or 
oftener  if  necessary.  The  Upper  Chamber,  or  House  of  Standesherren,  is  com- 
posed of  the  princes  of  the  royal  family,  of  the  heads  of  twenty  mediatised 
houses  which  were  before  1806  endowed  with  votes  in  the  Imperial  Diet,  and  a 
number  of  members  nominated  by  the  king  hereditarily  or  for  life,  which 
number,  however,  must  not  exceed  one-third  of  that  of  the  two  other  categories 
(there  are  now  eight,  two  hereditary).  The  Second  Chamber,  or  House  of 
Deputies  (Abgeordneten),  consists  of  thirteen  members  of  the  nobility,  elected 
by  the  Ritterschaft  (Equestrian  Order)  of  the  Kingdom  :  six  dignitaries  of  the 
Evangelical  clergy  ;  three  dignitaries  of  the  Catholic  clergy  ;  the  chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Tiibingen  ;  seven  deputies  of  towns  (*gute  Stadte'),  and 
sixty-three  of  districts  ('Oberamter'),  elected  by  all  citizens  over  twenty-five 
years  of  age  by  secret  ballot.  All  the  members  of  the  Second  Chamber  are 
chosen  for  six  years,  and  they  must  be  thirty  years  of  age  ;  property  (jualifica- 
tion  is  not  necessary.  The  president  of  the  Upper  Chamber  is  appointed  by 
the  king,  the  vice-president  is  elected  by  the  Chamber  from  among  the 
hereditiiury  members ;  the  president  and  vice-president  of  the  Second  Chamber 
are  both  elected  by  the  deputies.  The  debates  of  both  Chambers  are  public 
"Whenever  the  Chambers  are  not  sitting  they  are  represented  by  a  committee 
of  twelve  persons,  consisting  of  the  presidents  of  both  Chambers,  two  members 
of  the  Upper,  and  eight  of  the  Lower  House.  A  special  court  of  justice,  called 
the  Staats-Gerichtshof,  is  appointed  guardian  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  com- 
posed of  a  president  and  twelve  members,  six  of  whom,  together  with  the 
president,  are  nominated  by  the  king,  while  the  other  six  are  elected  by  the 
combined  Chambers.  Members  of  both  Chambers  receive  an  allowance  of 
9tf.  2d.  a  day  during  the  session  and  travelling  expenses,  but  to  hereditary 
members  of  the  Upper  Chamber  payment  is  made  on  application  only. 

The  executive  of  the  Kingdom  is  a  Ministry  of  State  composed  of  six 
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ministerial  departments.  Tlie  heads  of  the  six  departments  are  the  Ministers 
of  Justice  ;  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Royal  House,  to  whose  province  belongs 
also  the  administration  of  the  State  railways,  posts,  and  telegraphs ;  of  the 
Interior ;  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  and  Public  Education ;  of  War ;  and  of 
Finance.  There  is  also  a  Privy  Council  (Oeheimer  Rat),  of  which  the 
Ministers  and  some  Councillors  (Wirkliche  Staatsnlte)  are  members,  and 
which  the  sovereign  has  a  right  to  consult  on  all  occasions. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  country  is  divided  into  4  circles  (Kreise), 
64  districts  (Oberamter),  and  1.909  communes  (Gemeinden). 

Area  and  Population. 

Wiirttemberg  has  an  area  of  7,534  English  square  miles,  with  a  populatioa 
of  2,169, 480  on  Deoemberl,  1900 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  population  of  the  whole  and  of  each 
of  the  four  *  ciroTos  *  (Kreise)  in  1895  and  1 900  : — 


Kreiafi 

Area  in 

Sq.  Miles 

Decl, 

1895 

PopnUition 

Popnlation 
perSq. 

1895 

1900 

1900 

Neckar  .... 
Black    Forest   (Schwarz- 

wald). 
Jagst      .... 
Danube  (Donau)    . 

1,286 

1,844 
1,985 
2,419 

697,373 

488,431 
398,887 
496,460 

745,669 

509,258 
400,126 
514,427 

579*8 

276*1 
201-5 
212-6 

Total     . 

7,534 

2,081,151 

2,169,480 

287-9 

The  increase  of  population  between  1895  and  1900,  amounted  on  the  whole 
to  only  0*83  per  cent,  per  annum.  Of  the  total  population  in  1900,  795,839, 
or  36*7  per  cent.,  lived  in  communes  of  3,000  inhabitants  and  upwards, 
and  1,373,641,  or  63*3  per  cent.,  in  rural  communes.  The  population 
included  1,052,769  males  and  1,116,711  females,  or  106-8  females  for  every 
100  males.     The  number  of  foreigners  was  17,083  in  1900. 

The  movement  of  the  population  for  five  years  was : — 


Tear 

Marriages 

Total 

Biitlw 

73,800 
75,591 
76,193 
76,671 
78,813 

StlUbom 

2,299 
2,414 
2,383 
2,378 
2,583 

niegitimate 

Total        Surplus  of 
Deaths         B&tha 

1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 

15,975 
18,308 
16,760 
17.104 
17,339 

7,529 
7,567 
7,572 
7,472 
7,578 

49,657 
48,881 
47,597 
53,025 
49,388 

24,148 
26,710 
28,596 
28,646 
29,475 

In  1901  the  still-births  formed  3  3  per  cent.,  and  the  illegitimate  births 
9*6  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  births. 

The  emigration  from  Wiirttemberg,  chiefly  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
was  as  follows  for  eight  years  : — 


1894 

1895 
2,398 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

2,343 

2,121 

1,401 

1,151 

1,260 

1.160 

1,061 
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The  population  in  1900  of  the  largest  towns  was  as  follows : — 

Gmiind  .  .  18,699 

Tubingen  .  15,888 

Tuttlingen  .  13,530 

Bavensburg  .  13,458 

Eeligion. 

Of  the  population  in  1900,  69  per  cent,  were  Protestant  and  80  per  cent. 
Catholic.  The  various  creeds  were  distributed  as  follows  at  the  census  of 
1900:— 


Stuttgart 

.     176,699 

CannstaU   . 

26,497 

Ulm      . 

,     -42,982 

Routlingen . 

21,494 

Heilbronn 

.       37,891 

Ludwigsburg 

19,436 

Esslingon 

.      27,326 

Goppingen . 

19,884 

Kreine 


Neckar     . 
Black  Forest 
Jagst 
Danube    . 

Total  . 


Protestant        Catholic 

1 

Other 
GhrUtiftDs 

Jews 

Others 

868 
21 
23 
40 

447 

657,829  1      76,595 
875,973       129,705 
269,930       126,260 
194,067  1    817,751 

5.770 

2,255 

921 

480 

5,544 

1,296 

2,990 

^2,086 

1,497,299       650,311 

9,426 

11,916 

The  administration  of  the  Evangelical  Church  is  in  the  hands  of  a  con- 
sistorium  of  one  president,  nine  councillors,  and  six  general  superintendents, 
at  Ludwigsburg,  Heilbronn,  Reutlingen,  Tubingen,  Hall,  and  Ulm.  In  the 
king  is  vested,  according  to  the  Constitution,  the  supreme  direction  as  well  as 
the  guardianship — '  obersthoheitliche  Schuts  und  Aufeichtsrecht  * — of  the 
Evangelical  Protestant  Church.  The  Roman  Catholics,  most  numerous  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Kingdom,  comprising  the  circle  of  the  Danube,  are  under 
a  bishop,  who  has  his  seat  at  Rottenburg,  but  who,  in  all  important  matters, 
has  to  act  in  conjunction  with  a  Catholic  church-council — Kirchenrath — ap- 
pointed by  the  Government-  The  Jews  likewise  are  under  a  special  council 
(Oberkirchenbehorde),  nominated  by  the  king  on  the  proposition  of  the 
Minister  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  and  Public  Education. 

Instruction. 

Education  is  compulsory  in  Wiirttemberg,  and  there  must  be  one  public 
school  or  more  in  every  commune.  According  to  recent  official  returns,  there 
is  not  aii  individual  in  the  kingdom,  above  the  use  of  ten,  unable  to  read  and 
write.  There  are  2,353  elementary  public  -schools  with  4,952  teachers, 
attended  by  296,204  pupils  ;  84  Realschulen  with  10,754  pupils  ;  18  grammar 
schools  (Elementarschulen)  with  2,921  pupils ;  17  classical  colleges  (gymnasia), 
of  which  4  are  training  colleges  for  tne  Protestant  clergy,  6  lyceums,  and 
64  Latin  schools,  having  together  8,500  scholars.  TIm  whole  educational 
system  is  completed  by  the  University  of  Tiibingen  (founded  in  1477). 
There  are,  besides,  the  Technical  High  School  (Teohnische  Hochschule)  at 
Stuttgart,  and  several  agricultural  and  other  special  institutes.  The  funds 
appropriated  by  the  State  to  educational  puritoses  amounted  in  1899-1900 
to  6'0  million  marks,  not  including  the  sums  bestowed  on  public  schools  by 
the  parishes  or  out  of  the  revenue  of  foundations. 

Crime  and  Pauperism. 

In  Wiirttemberg  there  is  one  Oberlandesgericht  at  Stuttgart  In  1900, 
16,409  persons  were  convicted  of  crimes.  In  189^-93,  37,318  persons  re- 
oeived  public  poor  relief  amounting  to  3,544,563  marks.  Oooole 
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Finance. 

The  estimated  reyenue  and  expenditure  for  two  years  ending  March  81, 
1902  and  1903,  are  as  follows  :— 


Sources  of  ReTenoe 


Forests,  Farms,  Mines,  Metal  and  Salt  Works 
Commercial  Eevenues — Railway:  net  re- 
ceipts .... 
Post  Office,  Telegraph,  Steamers 
Miscellaneous 
Direct  Taxes — on  Lands,  Buildings,  Trades 

Income  Tax 
Indirect  Taxes — Excise . 

Dog  Tax 

Taxes  on  Wine  and  Beer 

Fees  and  Perquisites     . 

Duties  on  Successions  . 
German  Empire  : — Quotas  from  Customs,  &c. 


Total  Revenue 


1901-1902 


Marks 
11,189,484 

16,300,000 

2,982,100 

605,881 

10,956,520 

7,896,000 

2,698,000 

293,000 

10,188,120 

3,232,000 

850,000 

22,728,290 

89,868,895 


1902-1908 


Marks 

11,189,484 

16,800,000 

8,800,100 

559,275 

11,194,020 

8,166,000 

2,698,000 

298,000 

10,188,120 

8,232,000 

850,000 

22,728,290 

91,148,289 


Branches  of  Expenditure 


Civil  List 

Appanages  and  Dowries  .... 
Nationiu  Debt — Interest  and  Sinking  Fund  . 

Annuities  and  Compensations 
Pensions — Ecclesiastical,  Civil,  and  Military 

Others 

Privy  Council 

Ministry  of  Justice 

,,  Foreign  Affairs    .... 

,,  the  Interior         .... 

,,  Worship  and  Education 

,,  Finance 

Parliament,  Expenses  of  ...  . 
General  Purposes  Fund  .... 
German  Empire — Matricular  contiibution  to 
Postage 

Total  Expenditure        .... 


1901-1903 


Marks 

2,017,189 

100,579 

20,630,905 

524,358 

3,390,700 

567,200 

60,240 

6,111,566 

177,188 

9,787,261 

13,300,785 

4,138,514 

431,694 

80,000 

26,088,290 

630,000 

87,986,464 


190S-1909 


Marks 

2,017,189 

100,579 

21,141,683 

525,815 

8.533,300 

577,200 

60,240 

6,196,095 

177,183 

9,748,677 

13,409,987 

4,187,764 

431,694 

80,000 

26,088,290 

680,000 


88,855,506 


The  capital  of  the  public  debt  was  estimated  to  amount  to  495,168,560 
marks  on  April  1,  1902,  of  which  the  bulk  bears  interest  at  8}  per  cent. 
The  debt  of  the  Kingdom  is  divided  into  two  portions — ^namely,  the  general 
debt  and  the  railway  debt.  The  latter,  forming  by  far  the  largest  portion  of 
the  toUl,  amounted  to  461,351,789  marks  on  April  1,  1902.  The  total  debt 
amounts  to  about  221  marks,  or  101.  169.  M,  per  head  of  the  population,  and 
the  charge  (interest  and  sinking  fund)  for  1901-1902  to  20,630,905  marks,  or 
about  9*539n.  per  head.  The  net  income  of  the  railways,  allexpensea  deducted. 
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amonnts  to  (1899-1900)  17,407,692  marks,  covering  92  per  cent,  of  the 
interest  charge  of  the  whole  public  debt,  and  105  per  cent,  of  the  interest 
charge  of  the  railway  debt  alone. 

Army. 

The  total  strength  of  the  Wiirttemberg  corps  d'arm^e  (the  13th  of  Ger- 
many) had  on  the  peace  footing,  1902,  24,109  men,  4,250  horses,  and  142 
guns.     In  1901  there  were  10,570  recruits. 

Industry. 

Wiirttemberg  is  primarily  an  agricultural  State,  and  2,948,900  acres,  of 
64  per  cent,  of  the  entire  area,  are  under  cultivation,  and  1,482,240  acres, 
or  31  per  cent.,  under  forest.  On  June  14,  1895,  the  total  number  of 
agricultural  tenements,  each  cultivated  by  one  household,  was  as  follows  : — 


Under  1  Hectare 

Between  1  and     Between  10  and         Above  100 
10  Hectares         100  HeoUres           Hectares 

Total 

106,846 

173,422              26,219 

156 

306,643 

Their  total  area  was  1,498,949  hectares.  They  supported  1,080,032 
persons,  of  whom  429,624  were  actively  engaged  upon  them. 

The  areas  under  the  principal  crops  (in  hectares),  and  the  yield  (in  metric 
tons)  per  hectare  in  1900,  and  the  average  annual  yield  for  1888-97  were  as 
follows : — 


- 

1000 

Average 
Yield, 
1888-97 

- 

1900 

Average 

Hectares 

30,161 

39,988 

99,113 

147,478 

170,730 

Yield 
perhect 

^'^^^  Xt 

Yield, 
1888-97 

Wheat 
Rye  .        . 
Barley 
Oats. 

Spelt 

1-37 
1-29 
1-52 
1-30 
1-18 

1-23 
llii 
1*84 
1-21 
0-99 

Potatoes    . 
Hay.        . 
Clover,  etc. 
Hops 

97,109 

294,880 

110,271 

5,172 

11-80 
4-35 
4-97 
0-53 

9  14 
4-14 
4-31 
0-62 

In  1901  vines  occupied  16,884  hectares,  and  yielded  372,506  hectolitres 
of  wine. 

In  1900  were  produced  3,876,649  hectolitres  of  beer.  The  total  value 
of  the  minerals  raised  in  the  kingdom  in  1900  was  1,354,492  marks. 

In  1901  there  were  in  Wiirttemberg  1,306  miles  of  railway,  of  which  1,109 
miles  belonged  to  the  State,  63  miles  to  private  persons,  and  16  miles  to 
the  neighbouring  State  of  Baden.  The  Government  owned  also  118  miles  of 
railway  within  neighbouring  States. 

BrUUh  Minister. — Victor  A.  W.  Drummond,  C.B.  (residing  at  Munich). 

Consul  at  Stuttgart. — Frederick  Rose. 

Beferences. 

The  following  pabUcations  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Landesamt,  Stattrart :  Wtlrttem* 
bergische  Jahrbuclier  fUr  Statistik  and  Landeskande.  Mitteiluugen  des  K.  Statistischen 
Landesamts  monatlich  ala  Beilage  znm  Staatsanzeiger  ftlr  Wttrttemberg  erschelnend. 
Das  Konigreich  Wiirttemberg  :  Bine  Beschreibung  von  Land,  Yolk,  and  Staat ;  8  Bande. 
Oberamtsbeschreibangen,  nene  Folge.  Kartenwerk  des  Konigreiehs  Wiirttemberg.  Haapt> 
flnasxetat  des  Konineiehs  Wiirttemberg.  The  new  series  of  "  Wiirttembergische  Janr- 
blicher"  contains  Chronicle  and  Necrology  for  the  past  year,  and  copious  lists  of 
publications,  oflBcial  and  other,  relating  to  the  kingdom,  in  addition  to  mach  nistorical  and 
statistical  information  ccmceming  the  popolation  and  products  of  Wiirttemberg. 

FDrcdgn  Office  Reports.  Misoellaneous  Series,  No.  566,  1901.  Report  on  Schools. 
London,  1001. 

Ba€d€ker'^i  Southern  Germany.    9th  ed.    Leipzig,  1902. 
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GREECE. 

(Kingdom  of  Hellas.) 

Beigning  King. 

Georgios  I.,  born  December  24,  1845,  N.S.,  the  second  son 
(Wilhelm)  of  Prince  Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg 
Glucksburg,  present  King  of  Denmark ;  elected  King  of  the 
Hellenes  by  the  National  Assembly  at  Athens,  March  18  (30), 
1863 ;  accepted  the  crown,  through  his  father  the  King  of  Den- 
mark, acting  as  his  guardian,  June  4,  1863 ;  declared  of  age  bj 
decree  of  the  National  Assembly,  June  27,  1863;  landed  in 
Greece  November  2,  1863 ;  married,  October  27,  1867,  to  Queen 
Olga,  born  August  22  (September  3),  1851,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Grand-duke  Constantine  of  Russia,  brother  of  the  late  Emperor 
Alexander  II. 

Children  of  the  King. 

I.  Prince  KonstantinoSt  Duke  of  Sparta,  heir-apparent,  born 
August  2,  1868;  married  October  27,  1889,  to  Princess  Sophia, 
Princess  of  Prussia,  sister  of  the  Emperor  William  II.  Off- 
spring:— 1.  Prince  GetrgxoSf  born  July  19,  1890.  2.  Prince 
AlSxandros,  born  August  1,  1893.  3.  Princess  ffeUne, 
born  May  2,  1896.  4.  Prince  PaiUoSy  born  December  14, 
1901.  II.  Prince  Gedrgios,  bom  June  24,  1869;  High 
Commissioner  in  Crete,  December  1898.  III.  Prince  NiMaos, 
born  January  21,  1872;  married  August  29,  1902,  to  the 
Grand-Duchess  Helena  Yladimirowna,  daughter  of  the  Grand- 
D\ike  Vladimir  of  Russia.  IV.  Princess  ifarCa,  born  March  3, 
1876;  married  April  30,  1900,  to  the  Grand-duke  George 
Michailovitch  of  Russia.  V.  Prince  Andreas,  born  February  1, 
1882.     VL  Prince  ChrisiCphoros,  born  August  10,  1888. 

By  decision  of  the  Greek  National  Assembly  of  May  15, 1863, 
a  civil  list  of  1,125^000  drachmai  was  settled  on  King  Georgios  I., 
to  which  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia 
added  4,000^.  each,  making  the  total  income  of  the  sovereign 
of  Greece  about  52,000^.  per  annum.  An  annuity  of  200,000 
drachmai  is  allowed  to  the  heir-apparent  since  he  came  of  age  in 
August  1886. 

Greece,  a  proyince  of  the  Turkish  Empire  since  the  oommencement  of  the 
16th  century,  gained  its  independence  in  the  insurrection  of  1821-29,  and  by 
the  Protocol  of  London,  of  February  3,  1880,  was  declared  a  kingdom,  under 
the  protection  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Rusida.  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe- 
Coburg  having  declined  the  crown  of  Greece,  on  the  ground  thit  the  boon- 
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daries  proposed  were  insufficient,  and  especially  excluded  the  island  of  Crete, 
it  was  offeored  to,  and  accepted  by,  Prince  Otto  of  Bavaria,  who  ascended  the 
throne  January  25,  ]  883,  being  under  the  age  of  eighteen.  He  was  expelled 
the  Kingdom,  after  a  reign  of  29  years,  in  October,  1862,  which  erent  was 
followed  by  the  election,  under  the  directing  guidance  of  the  three  protecting 
Powers,  of  the  present  sovereign. 

The  King,  according  to  Art  49  of  the  Constitution  of  1864,  attains  his 
majority  upon  completing  his  eighteenth  year.  Before  he  ascends  the  tiirone, 
he  must  take  the  oath  to  the  Constitution  in  the  presence  of  the  ministers,  the 
sacred  synod,  the  deputies  then  in  the  metropolis,  and  the  higher  officials  of 
the  realm.  Within  two  months  at  the  most  the  Kin^  must  convoke  the 
Legislature.  If  the  successor  to  the  throne  is  either  a  mmor  or  absent  at  the 
time  of  the  King's  decease,  and  no  Regent  has  been  appointed,  the  Legislative ' 
Chamber  has  to  assemble  of  its  own  accord  within  ten  days  after  the  occur- 
rence of  that  event.  The  constitutional  royal  authority  in  this  case  has  to  be 
exercised  by  the  ministerial  council,  until  the  choice  of  a  Regent,  or  the 
arrival  of  the  successor  to  the  throne.  The  present  sovereign  is  allowed,  by 
special  exception,  to  adhere  to  the  religion  in  which  he  was  educated,  the 
Protestant  Lutheran  faith,  but  his  heirs  and  successors  must  be  members  of 
the  Greek  Orthodox  Church. 

Constitution  and  Oovernment. 
The  Constitution  of  Greece,  adopted  October  29,  1864,  vests 
the  whole  legislative  power  in  a  single  chamber,  called  the 
Bal6,  consisting  of  235  representatives,  elected  by  manhood* 
suffrage  (in  the  proportion  of  1  for  every  12,000  inhabi- 
tants) for  the  term  of  four  years.  Kepresentatives  must  be 
at  least  30  years  of  age,  and  electors  21.  The  elections  take 
place  by  ballot,  and  each  candidate  must  be  put  in  nomination 
by  the  requisition  of  at  least  one-thirtieth  of  the  voters  of  an 
electoral  district.  At  the  election  of  1881  there  were  460,163 
voters  on  the  list,  being  1  voter  in  every  4*3  of  the  population  ; 
the  number  who  voted  was  306,957,  or  66  per  cent,  of  the 
voters.  The  Bule  must  meet  annually  for  not  less  than  three, 
nor  more  than  siz  months.  No  sitting  is  valid  unless  at  least 
one-half  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly  are  present,  and  no 
bill  can  pass  into  law  without  an  absolute  majority  of  members. 
Every  measure,  before  being  adopted, .  must  be  discussed  and 
voted,  article  by  article,  thrice,  and  on  three  separate  days.  But 
the  Legislative  Assembly  has  no  power  to  alter  the  Constitution 
itself ;  particular  provisions  may  be  reviewed  after  the  lapse  of 
ten  years,  with  the  exception  of  '  fundamental  principles.'  The 
Cyhamber  of  Deputies,  unless  specially  convoked  at  an  earlier 
date,  for  extraordinary  occasions,  must  meet  on  November  1 
(old  style)  of  every  year.  The  deputies  are  paid  2,000  old 
drachmai  (equal  to  1,800  new  drachma!,  or  72L)  each  per  session  ; 
for  an  extra  session  the  allowance  varies  according  to  its  length 
from  20/.  to  721.  ♦ 
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The  Ministry  aft  constituted  December  6,  1902,  is  as  follows :— * 
President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  Finance.— if.  DelyannU. 
Minister  of  the  Interior. — M.  Mavroinichalis. 
Minister  of  Worship  and  Instruction. — M.  Romas* 
Minister  of  Marine. — M.  ZygomcUas, 
Minister  of  War. — Colonel  LymprilU. 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. — M.  Skotwes. 
Minister  of  Justice. — M.  Carap&noa, 

Area  and  Population. 

At  the  census  of  1879  Greece  had  a  population  (including  that  of  Thessalj 
in  1881)  of  1,973,768  ;  in  1889,  2,187,208  ;  in  1896,  2,433,806.  In  1896  the 
population  consisted  of  1,266,816  males  and  1,166,990  females.  The  territory 
detached  from  Turkey,  consisting  of  most  of  Thessaly  and  a  strip  of  Epirus, 
was  added  to  Greece  by  a  treaty  with  Turkey,  executed— under  pressure  of 
the  Great  Powers— June  14,  1881.  The  Kingdom  was  divided  into  16 
nomarchies  till  1899.  In  1889  and  1896  the  area  and  population  were  aa 
follows : — 


Nomarchies 
(Provinces) 


Population 
1896 


Pop. 

persq. 

mile, 

189« 


Northern  Grbbob  :— 
Attica  and  Boeotia 
Phocis  and  Phthiotis     . 
Acamania  and  .£tolia    . 

Peloponnesus  :— 
Argolis  and  Corinthia    . 
Acnaia  and  Elis     . 
Arcadia 
Messenia 
Laconia 

Islands  : — 
Euboea  and  Sporades     . 
Cyclades 

Corfu  (Kercyra)     . 
Zanthe  (Zakynthos) 
Cephalonia  (Kephallenia) 

Th  ESS  ALT  : — 
Arta      .... 
Trikkala 
Larisa  .... 


Total    . 


2,472 
2,044 
3,018 

1,442 
1,901 
2,020 
1,221 
1,679 

2,216 
923 
431 
277 
802 

395 
2,200 
2,478 

25.014 


257,764 
136,470 
162,020 

818,069 
147,297 
170,565 

125  1 
71-9 
56*6 

144,836 
210,718 
148,285 
183,282 
126,888 

157,678 
286,251 
167,092 
205,798 
135,462 

104-4 
124-8 

82-7 

168  5 

867 

103,442 

131,508 

114,585 

44,070 

80,178 

115,516 

184,747 

124,578 

46,082 

83,868 

52  1 
145-9 
289-0 
162-6 
276-0 

82,890 
143,143 
168,034 

39,144 
176,778 
181,542 

99-1 
80-8 
781 

2,187,208 

2,488,806 

97-3 

By  the  law  of  July  17,  1899,  N.S.,  there  is  a  new  dirision  into  26 
nomarchies,  viz.,  Attica,  Boeotia,  Phthiotis,  Phocis,  i£toliaand  Acamania, 
Eiuytania,  Liarisa,  Magnesia,  Trikkala,  Karditsa,  Arta,  Achaia,  Elia, 
Triphylia,  Messenia,  L^deemon,  Laconia,  Arcadia,  Argolis,  Corinthia, 
Euboea,  Cyclades,  Kercyra  (Corfu),  Leucas,  Kephallenia,  Zacynthos.  These 
are  subdivided  into  69  districts  and  442  coraraun«s. 
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Athens       . 

.  111,486 

Piraeus 

.     42,169 

Patras 

.     87,958 

Trikkala    . 

.     21,149 

17.918 

Zante     . 

.     14,650 

17,894 

Calamai 

.     14,298 

16,232 

Pyrgos   . 

.     12,705 

15,373 

Tripoli   . 

.     10,465 
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The  number  of  foreigners  living  in  Qreece  (exclusive  of  Thessaly  and 
Epirus)  in  1879  was  81,969,  of  whom  23,188  were  Turks  (that  is,  most  part 
Greek,  but  subject  to  the  Ottoman  Porte),  3,104  Italians,  2,187  English,  534 
French,  364  Austrians,  314  Germans,  101  Russians,  and  71  Servians. 

The  male  population  in  1889  according  to  occupation  was  as  follows : — 
Agricultural  and  pastoral,  444,096 ;  artizans,  64,211 ;  traders  and  their 
employes,  117,979;  workmen  and  servants,  31,321;  professions,  15,735; 
officials,  12,109  ;  clergy,  10,059  ;  defence,  34,624. 

From  a  linguistic  point  of  view,  at  least,  the  nationality  of  Greece  is 
Hellenic.  Most  of  the  Albanians  who  have,  at  various  dates  during  the  last 
400  years,  migrated  into  Greece,  have  become  Hellenised.  At  present  there 
are  not  more  than  200,000  of  Albanian  nationality  in  the  whole  of  Greece, 
of  whom  only  40,000  speak  the  Albanian  language.  These  are  scattered  in 
small  communities  chiefly  over  Attica  ;  northwards  as  far  as  Thebes  ;  then 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  throughout  the  ancient  Argolis,  in  the 
southern  districts  of  Eubcea,  and  a  few  of  the  neighbouring  isles,  Salamis, 
A^na,  Poros,  Hydra,  Spetsai,  Andros.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  large 
numbers  of  Greeks  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  raising  the  whole  Greek  nation- 
ality to  over  8,000,000,  as  under :— Greece,  about  2,200,000;  Asia  Minor, 
2,000,000 ;  Crete,  Cyprus,  Samos,  and  other  Ottoman  islands,  650,000  ; 
European  Turkey,  4,000,000;  total  8,850,000. 

The  principal  towns  are  the  follovring,  with  populations,  1896  : — 
'"       "  1  Corfu    .        .  ■  ~ 

I  Hermou))olis . 

Volo     . 
I  Larisa  . 

Beligion. 

The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Kingdom  are  adherents  of  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Church.  Before  the  census  of  1889  there  were  1,902,386 
belonging  Co  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church ;  14,677  other  Christians,  mainly 
Roman  Sitholics;  5,792  Jews  ;  24,165  Mohammedans  ;  and  740  of  different 
reliffious  beliefs.  By  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  of  1864,  the  Greek 
Ortnodox  Church  is  declared  the  religion  of  the  State,  but  complete  tolera- 
tion and  liberty  of  worship  is  guaranteed  to  all  other  sects.  Nominally,  the 
Greek  clergy  owe  allegiance  to  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  though  he 
now  exercises  no  governing  authority ;  he  is  elected  by  the  votes  of  the 
bishops  and  optimates  subject  to  the  Sultan  ;  his  jurisdiction  extends  over 
Thrace  and  other  countries,  including  Bosnia  and  Crete,  as  well  as  the 
greater  part  of  Asia  Minor.  The  real  ecclesiastical  au^oritv,  formerly 
exercisea  by  him  in  Greece,  was  annulled  by  the  resolutions  of  a  National 
Synod,  held  at  Nauplia  in  1833,  which  vested  the  government  of  the 
Orthodox  Church,  within  the  limits  of  the  Kingdom,  in  a  permanent 
council,  called  the  Holy  Synod,  consisting  of  the  Metropolitan  of  Athens  and 
four  archbishops  and  bishop,  who  must  during  their  year  of  office  reside  at 
the  seat  of  the  executive.  The  Orthodox  Church  has  nine  archbishops  and 
eight  bishops  in  Northern  Greece ;  six  archbishops  and  six  bishops  in  the 
Peloponnesus ;  one  archbishop  and  five  bishops  in  the  islands  of  the  Greek 
Archipelago ;  and  five  archbishops  and  ten  bishops  in  the  Ionian  Island. 
There  are  (1901)  171  monasteries  and  9  nunneries,  with  2,205  monks  and 
191  nuns. 

Instmotion. 

All  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twelve  years  must  attend  school, 
but  the  law  is  not  well  enforced  in  country  districts.  Of  the  army  recruits  30 
per  cent,  are  illiterate,  and  15  per  cent,  can  read  only.  ^^^  ^^  by  GoOglc 
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There  were  (1900-01)  8,128  primary  schools  with  4,065  teachers  (of  whom 
801  were  of  the  female  sex)  and  189,888  pupils  (39,885  females),  286  of  the 
so-called  Greek  schools  with  18,080  pupils  and  838  teachers,  88  gymnasiams 
with  4,428  pupils  and  800  professors,  besides  16  private  Greek  schools  with 
860  pupils,  8  private  gmnnasiums  with  289  pnpils,  and  1  commercial  school. 
There  were  4  normS  schools  (having  4  model  primary  schools  annexed 
with  22  teachers  and  580  pupils),  the  normal  schools  having  25  professors 
and  495  students ;  6  under-normal  schools  with  6  directors  and  294  pupils 
(annexed  were  6  infant  schools  with  6  teachers  and  178  pupils);  3  normal 
schools  for  females  with  379  students.  There  are  2  affricultural  schools  in 
Greece  with,  together,  51  pupils.  The  Trade  and  Industrial  Academy, 
founded  in  1894  by  private  initiative  at  Pirceus,  with  40  teachers  to  give 
instruction  in  the  industries  relating  te  wine,  spirits,  beer,  soa^,  perfumes, 
dairy-keeping,  cattle  and  silkworm  rearing,  and  in  the  duties  of  com- 
mercial clerks,  was  transferred  to  Athens  in  1896.  In  1901  a  Trade  School 
was  founded  by  the  Government  at  Athens,  and  one  in  Patraa.  The 
ecclesiastical  Rozari  Seminary  (founded  1849)  had  (1900-01)  15  professors  and 
82  students.  In  1898-1899  the  University  of  Athens  (founded  1836)  had  54. 
ordinary  professors,  48  lecturers,  and  2,853  students,  of  whom  872  studied 
medicine,  1,494  law,  292  philosophy,  72  theology,  123  chemistry.  Of  the 
total  number  802  were  from  abroad,  chiefly  from  Turkev.  The  Poly- 
technicum  Mezzo vion  with  22  professors,  and  173  students,  provides 
instruction  in  painting,  sculpture  and  mechanics. 

Finance. 

In  accordance  with  the  peace  preliminaries  between  Greece  and  Tuikey, 
and  the  Greek  Law  of  Ck>ntrol  of  March,  1898,  the  financial  commission  of  dele^ 
gates  representing  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy, 
and  Russia  (the  mediating  powers)  is  established  at  Athens  in  direct  relation 
with  the  Greek  Minister  of  Finance.  To  this  commission  were  assigned,  for 
the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  external  debt,  the  revenues  from  the  salt, 
petroleum,  and  other  monopolies,  the  tobacco  duty,  the  stamp  duty,  and  the 
import  duties  at  the  port  of  Pirsus.  At  the  same  time  the  rates  of  interest 
to  be  paid  on  the  gold  debt  were  revised  ;  the  annual  amount  of  amortisation 
was  arranged  ;  and  a  loan  of  170,000,000  diiichmai  (francs)  was  raised  under 
the  guarantee  of  the  powers.  Out  of  this  loan,  93,930,000  drachmai  (francs) 
were  paid  as  a  war  indemnity  to  Turkey ;  31,350,000  were  applied  to  pay 
off  the  gold  floatinfl  debt ;  2,440,000  went  to  meet  other  liabilities ; 
21,960,000  were  handed  to  the  Greek  Government  to  meet  the  deficit  of 
1897  ;  and  about  20,000,000  remained  to  meet  future  deficits.  The  collection 
of  the  assigned  revenues  and  the  administration  of  the  monopolies  is  entrusted 
to  a  Greek  Company,  called  the  "  Soci^t6  de  R^gie  des  Revenues  affect^  au 
Service  de  la  Dette  Publique,"  which  is  under  the  control  of  the  international 
commission.  The  revenue  and  expenditure  in  recent  years  have  been  (in 
currency  drachmai  of  fluctuating  value,  say  6d. ) : — 


Revenue 

Sziienditore 

Drachmai 

Drachmai 

1896 

96,987,212 

90,896,459 

1897 

,          98,461,708 

137,050,965 

1898 

104,985,860 

110,341,431 

1899 

;       111,318,278 

104,586,504 

1900 

111,567,519 

109,271,901 
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For  the  year  1901  the .  estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  were,* 
Kspectivelj,  115,645,209  and  113,646,901  currency  drachmai  ;  for  1902  the 
esiimatea  were  as  follows  : — 


Soarces 


Revenne 


Branches 


Direct  taxes 

Daties  and  excise 

Stamps  and  dues 

Monopolies. 

State  property,  revenue 

»  „        sales-. 

DedactiODS,  in. . 
Various 

International  Telegraphs 
Llxhthooses 
Other  revenue    . 
Profit  on  exchange     . 


Total 


Drachmai 

28,807,500 

44,287,929 

22,218,400 

13,848,750 

5,041,712 

1,085,800 

2,128,805 

8,176,000 

472,000 

410,000 

490,000 

1,006,963 


118,108,358     I 


Public  debt 

Allowances ... 

Pensions     . 

Civil  list     .       .      \ 

Chamber  of  Deputies' . 

Ministries: 

Pore'gn  Affairs 

Justice     . 

Interior    . 

Worship  . 

War. 

Marine     . 

Finance    . 
Administration 
Various 

Total  . 


I   Expenditure 


Drachmai 

83,532,060 

100,800 

6,658,517 

1,325,000 

813,545 

8,054,091 
6,194,423 

16,628,574 
5,551,561 

17,858,809 
7,858,518 
2,240,165 

10,830,699 
5,971,640 

118,108,401 


I 


The  gold  debt  of  Greece  at  the  end  of  1901  (exclusive  of  the  debt  of  1833 
due  to  the  three  powers)  amounted  to  27,808,8202  In  March  1902  a  railway 
loan  was  issued  to  tiiie  amount  of  880,000/.  At  the  end  of  1901  the  paper 
debt  to  169,157,573  drachmai  (including  the  forced  currency  loan  of  89,775,975 
drachmai).  The  service  of  the  whole  public  debt  during  the  year  (including 
i^mortisation)  amounted  to  82,344,624  drachmai. 

Municipal  taxation  is  limited  to  2^  per  cent,  on  Qovemment  direct  taxa- 
.  tiou,  and  an  octroi  of  2  per  cent,  on  articles  of  consumption  calculated  on  a 
Government  valuation. 


Defence. 


There  is  universal  liability  to  service  on  all  able-bodied  males  aged  21 
years  and  upwards.  The  total  service  comprises  2  years  in  the  active  army, 
10  years  in  the  reserve  of  the  active  army,  8  years  in  the  National  Guard,  and 
10  years  in  the  reserve  of  the  National  Guai'd.  The  effective  number  is 
fixed  annually  by  the  Chambers.  Those  who  (as  determined  by  lot)  are  in 
excess  of  the  number  required  pay  a  tax  of  100  to  1,000  drachmai,  and  pass 
into  the  reserve  of  the  active  army.  The  army  is  organic  in  3  divisions, 
6  brigades,  and  contains  10  regiments  of  infantrv,  2.  regiments  and  3 
battalions  of  euzonoi  (skirmishers),  8  regiments  of  artillery,  3  of  cavalry,  and 
1  of  engineers.  There  is  at  Kerkyra  (Corfu)  a  preparatory  school  of  officers  of 
the  reserve,  and  at  Athens  a  school  of  cavalry  ;  a  military  school  for  about  47 
cadets  (the  Euelpides),  and  a  school  for  sub-officers.  The  army  by  the  law  of 
A.pril  6, 1900,  is  placed  under  the  general  command  and  inspection  of  the 
heir  apparent  of  the  throne,  who  is  a  lieutenant-general. 

The  nominal  strength  of  the  army  in  1902  was : —    Digitized  by  GoOqIc 
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War  Office  and  Staff 

Engineers     . 

Artillery 

Cavalry 

Infantry  and  Euzonoi 

General  Services    , 

Military  Schools   . 

Gendarmerie . 


Total 


Officers 


61 
101 
218 

96 
878 
851 

28 
170 


1,898 


Non-com- 

missioned 

Total 

Officers 

and  men 

1 

62 

1,285 

1,886 

2,547 

2,765 

1,265 

1,861 

10,696 

11,568 

417 

768 

78 

106 

8,918 

4,088 

20,206 

22,104 

There  were  at  the  same  time  8,227  horses  and  708  mules,  and  180  guns. 

On  the  war  footing,  the  strength  could  be  mobilised  to  82,000  men.  The 
territorial  army  numbers  about  96,000  men. 

The  navy  is  of  very  small  calibre.  There  are  three  small  battleships  of 
5,000  tons.  Hydray  Spetsai  and  Psara,  three  10*6  in.,  five  6  in.,  one  4  in., 
and  some  smaller  guns.  There  are  19  torpedo  boats  of  no  present  fighting 
value — the  newest  being  sixteen  years  old,  and  some  other  obsolete  craf. 
The  personnel  numbers  about  4,000.  Service  is  by  conscription  for  two 
years  or  by  enlistment     Some  modern  vessels  are  **  projected. 


Prodaction  and  Industry. 

Greece  is  mainly  an  agricultural  country,  and  the  existing  manuiactiiXQs 
are  few  and  unimportant. 

According  to  an  official  report  of  1893,  the  acreage  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion is  approximately  as  follows  : — 


Crop 

Acres 

Tleld 

Cereals 

Cotton 

Tobacco 

Vineyards 

Currants 

Olives. 

Figs,&c. 

Various 

Fallow. 

Forest . 

1,111,600 

14,800 

1           12,000 

836,000 

168,000 

432,000 

52,000 

211,400 

1,200,000 

2,025,400 

Bush.  20,250,000 

Lbs,  16,000,000 
Gall.  66,000,000 
Lbs.  850,000,000 
„      15,000,000 
„      60,000,000 

5,568,100 

— 

There  are,  besides,  about  5,000,000  acres  of  pasture  and  8,000,000  acraa  of 
waste  land.  By  the  draining  of  Lake  Copais,  an  area  of  about  60,000  acres 
has  been  acquired  for  agricultural  purposes.     Of  this  area  22,892  acres  is 
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fanned  in  holdings  of  from  5  to  50  acres,  the  nnmber  of  tenants  being  2,100. 
Irrigation  and  drainage  canals,  farm  roads,  and  buildings  are  being  con- 
structed, and  tree  planting  is  undertaken.  The  Company  has  model  farms 
of  5,783  acres  with  English  machinery. 

While  there  are  a  few  large  proprietors  in  Greece,  the  land  is  to  a  large 
extent  in  the  hands  of  peasant  proprietors.  On  the  whole,  agriculture  is  in  a 
backward  state,  though  the  soil  is  of  unusual  fertility.  The  ayerage'production 
of  cereals  for  the  whole  of  Greece  is: — wheat,  7,000,000  bushels;  barley, 
8,000,000  bushels;  rye,  825,000  bushels;  for  the  old  provinces  2,700,000 
bushels  of  maize  ;  mezlin,  1,880,000  bushels.  The  most  favoured  and  best 
ciUtivated  crop  is  the  currant,  which  covers  vast  districts.  The  annual 
yield  is  usually  about  150,000  tons.  In  1895  the  Retention  Law  was  passed 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  quantity  available  for  export  to  the  amount  of 
the  demand  abroad,  so  as  to  maintain  the  price,  and  this  law  in  1899  was 
voted  for  10  years.  From  each  shipment  a  propottion  of  not  less  than  10  per 
cent  is  taken,  deposited  in  Government  stores,  and  sold  to  local  distillers 
and  wine-makers.  The  proceeds  are  passed  to  a  special  fund  for  an  agricul- 
tural bank  to  assist  currant  growers.  This  bank  was  established  in  1899 
with  a  capital  of  3,500,000  drachmai  (about  85,000^.)  which  has  by  the 
operation  of  the  Retention  Law  been  increased  to  about  200,000/.  The 
currant  crop  in  1901  reached  150,000  tons ;  132;000  tons  were  available  for 
export.  The  quantity  exported  was  93,000  tons.  The  crop  of  valonea  (tiie 
acorn  cup  of  the  Quercus  Aegillops^  used  in  tanning)  was,  in  1901,  5,400 
tons ;  tooacco  is  largely  cultivated  in  some  districts,  but  the  quality  is 
inferior ;  the  quantity  exported  in  1901  was  5,500,000 lbs.,  mostly  to  Holland 
and  Egypt.  Silk  culture  is  confined  to  Messenia,  where,  in  1901  the  export 
of  cocoons  and  silk  amounted  to  the  value  of  50,0002.  The  wine,  olive  and  fig- 

Cwing  industries  are  important.  In  1892  there  were  in  Greece  100,000 
ses,  360,000  cattle,  and  2,900,000  sheep.  There  were  in  1896,  29  powder 
and  dynamite  mills,  producing  annually  about  848  tons  of  powder  and  112 
ton&of  dynamite.  For  the  manufacture  of  soap  (olive)  there  were  in  1896 
37  factories  employing  480  men  and  11  women,  and  producing  8,240  tons  of 
rfoap  per  annum.  Other  industries  which  prosper  are  woollen  and  cotton 
manufjEu^tnres,  paper-making,  ship- building,  the  manufacture  of  engines, 
glass,  leather,  thread,  flour,  and  spirit. 

In  the  Laurium  district  the  marketable  ores  produced  in  1901  were  : 
manganese  iron  ore,  231,015  tons  ;  hematite,  108,527  tons  ;  zinc  ore,  18,841 
tons ;  galena,  4,305  tons ;  lead  smokes,  2,260  tons  ;  speiss,  2,500  tons ; 
common  silver-lead  ore,  10,579  tons ;  besides  340,000  tons  of  poor  lead  ore 
from  which  17,694  tons  of  silver  pig  lead  were  obtained.  There  are  26 
smelting  furnaces  at  work  in  French  and  Greek  foundries.  Lignite  is  found 
in  many  parts  of  Greece  and  in  the  islands ;  other  minerals  worked  are 
K>pper,  silicate  of  magnesia,  barytes,  sulphur,  salt,  kaoline,  emery,  gypsum, 
find  marble.  In  1901,  5,690  tons  of  emery  were  exported  from  Naxos.  In 
the  same  year  one  English  company  extracted  from  various  quarries  in  Greece 
and  the  islands  about  153,000  cubic  feet  of  marble.  San  tonne  earth  (volcanic 
cement),  lava,  and  pumice  are  exported  from  Sautorini.  Magnesite  ore  is 
worked  in  Eubcea,  about  27,500  tons  being  exported  annually. 


Commerce. 

The  value  of  the  commerce  f  ;:  Greece  in  the  last  5  years  was  as  follows  (in 
gold  drachmai)  :-r  ^,\^^^^  ^y  GoOglc 
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Years 

Imports 

Exports 

1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 

Drachmai 
116,363,348 
138,267,392 
131,258,749 
131,385,348 
138,765,302 

Drachmai             ' 
'         81,708,626         I 
88,221,601 
93,802,818 
102,738,871         ! 
93,780,955         ' 

The  special  commorco  for  1899  and  1900  was  as  follows  with  the  leading 
countries  (25  drachmai  =  li.)  i — 


I  Imports  fh>m  i  Imports  from     Exports  to 
\.      (1899)  (1900)  I        (1899) 


!  Russia 

'  United  Kingdom 

Austria- Hungary 

Turkey  and  Egypt 

Fx*ance 

Italy  . 

Germany    , 

Belgium 

United  States 

Holland      . 

Other  countries 


Drachma! 

32,921,325 

20,048,922 

15,393,419 

16,495,018 

10,331,598 

6,204,916 

9,698,649 

3,340,319 

4,185,621 

1.102,078 

5,536,884 


Drachmai 

32,480,0o9 

27,165,974 

15,252,766 

11,184,165 

12,296,523 

5,822,052 

12,375,826 

3,144,280 

3,617,853 

1,058,856 

6,988,494 


Drachmai 
1,434,153 
26,890,753 
8,121,009 
10,369,776 
11,396,438 
I  4,042,551 
I  4,859,448 
,10,097,692 
I  6,149,286 
I  7,084,744 
I  3,356,912 

i; 


I    ExporUto 

I        (1900) 

Drachmai 
729,988 
,  39,344,652 
I  8,252,791 
I  6,258,188 
I  6,888,916 
I  4,201.274 
10,061,045 
I     8,342,739 

7,525,096 
;  6,816,858 
1     4,811,824 


131,258,749  |181,386,348  J93,802,812  102,738,871 


The  following  table  shaws  the  principal  classes  of  special    imports  and 
exports  and  their  values  in  1901 : — 


Jmports 

Cereals 

Yam  and  woven  stuffs 

Coal  &  other  minerals 

Fish,  caviar,  kc. 
,  Raw  hides 
I  Wood  and  timber 
I  Ores  and  metals 
I  Sugar 
!  Live  stock 
I  Coffee 
'  Rice 

Colours     . 

Chemicals 

Glass,  earthenware 

Paper 


Gold 
Drachmai 


35,858,171 
19,523,625 
18,373,094 
5,642,110 
3,716,981 
8,814,158 
7.649,625 
8,159,975 
4,149,248 
2,605,026 
1,837,872 
2,160,514 
4,558,049 
2,397,004 
•2,786,275 


Exports 

(}old 
<      D^hmai 

Currants    . 

41,190,692 

Ores. 

19,165,520 

Olive  oil    . 

4,619,948 

Wines       . 

1,889,194 

Tobacco     . 

4,114,377 

Gall  nuts  . 

2,116,068 

Figs.         .         .         . 

3,161,476 

Olives       . 

463,445 

Silk  and  cocoons 

1,817,123 

Sponges    . 

1,450,640 

Emery 

605,288 

Fruits 

882,690 

Cognac 

935,286 

Guni>owder 

846.790 

Santorin  cement 

376,612 

Soap 

396,066 

Digitized 
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The  cnstoms  rerenue  in  1900  amonnted  to  80,708,873  draohmai ;  in  1901, 
to  33,569,900  drachmai.  The  revenne  from  the  State  monopolies,  &o.,  in 
1901  was:  salt,  2,803,102  drachmai  paper;  petroleum,  6,370,350  ;  matches, 
1,881,180  ;  playing  cards,  320,169  :  revennes  from  similar  sonroes  were  (in 
paper  drachmai):  cigarette  paper,  2,769,774;  tobaoco,  9,501,212;  stamps, 
11,721,059;  Pinens  customs,  18,612,300;  Naxos  emery,  606,093. 

The  countries  of  origin  are  those  from  which  the  goods  are  imported  into 
Greece,  and  the  oonntnes  of  destination  are  those  to  which  the  ^oods  are 
ultimately  exported.  The  values  are  determined  by  a  special  commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  and  represent  the  official  values  accord* 
ing  to  a  scale  drawn  up  in  1889. 

The  value  of  the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Greece,  and  of  the 
domestic  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Greece  in  each  of  the  last  five 
years^  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  was  : — 


- 

no7 

1898        ;       1899 

1900        1        1901 

1 

Imports  into  U.  R. 

ftom  Greece . 
Exports    of   British 

produce  to  Greece. 

£ 
1,638,995 
833,228 

1,448,358 
1,139,712 

1,460,855 
1,156,915 

£ 
2,227,212 
1,054,851 

1,465,985 
1,679,188 

The  staple  article  of  import  from  Greece  into  the  United  Kingdom  is  currants, 
the  value  of  which  amounted  in  1900  to  1,744,1472.  ;  in  1901,  to  1,025,913/. 
Other  articles  of  import  in  1901  were : — iron  ore  (including  chrome),  288,545Z. ; 
raisins,  27,6052.  ;  sponges,  27,8042.;  valonia,  17,4892.  ;  olive  oil,  28,1562. 
Of  the  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Greece  in  1901,  cotton  goods  and 
yams  were  valued  at  630,9302.  ;  woollens  and  worsteds,  98,9882.;  coal, 
382,5792.  ;  iron,  54,0772.  ;  machinery;  46,9502. 

Navigation  and  Shipping. 

The  merchant  navy  of  Greece  on  Januarv  1,  1901,  had,  of  sea-going 
vessels,  927  sailing  vessels  of  183,877  tons,  and  137  steamers  of  115,530  tons  ; 
total,  1,064  vessels  of  299,407  tons.  In  1901,  6,400  vessels  of  8,657,060 
tons  entered,  and  6,314  of  3,970,513  tons  cleared  at  the  ports  of  Greece. 
More  than  half  the  trade  is  through  the  port  of  Piroeus.  A  considerable 
amount  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Eastern  ports  of  the 
Mediterranean  is  under  the  Greek  flag. 


Internal  Communications. 

Recently  the  internal  communication  by  roads  has  greatly  improved ; 
there  are  now  about  2,043  miles  of  roads.  In  October,  1893,  the  canal 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  (about  4  miles)  was  opened  for  traffic. 

Railways  were  open  for  traffic  in  1900  A)r  a  length  of  603  miles,  while  300 
miles  were  under  construction.  A  railway,  the  scheme  of  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  International  Commission  for  the  control  of  Greek  finance, 
is  to  run  from  Piraeus  to  Demerly  in  Thessaly,  and  eventually  to  the  Turkish 
frontier.  The  projected  network  of  railways  in  the  Morea  was  completed  in 
1902.  In  the  Volo  district  the  railways  are  being  extended  to^connect  with 
neighbouring  villages.  Digitized  by  vjOOglC 
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The  telegtaphic  lines,  land  and  submarine,  were  of  a  total  length  of  5,800 
English  miles,  at  the  end  of  1898  ;  length  of  wire,  6,200  miles.  The  number 
of  offices  was  225.  They  despatched  1,880,468  inland  telegrams,  865,914  inter- 
national, and  25,124  official ;  total,  1,771,506,  in  1899.  Receipts,  1,812,000 
drachmai.  In  1898  there  were  590  miles  of  telephone  line  belonging  to 
6  urban  systems,  and  4  interurban  circuits ;  151  telephone  stations ; 
conyersations  during  the  year,  878,000. 

Of  post  offices  there  existed  401  at  the  end  of  1899,  and  there  passed 
through  the  post  in  that  year  in  the  internal  service,  8,510,247  letters  and 
post-cards,  and  5,186,138  printed  papers  and  samples;  in  the  international 
service,  2,581,151  letters  and  postcards,  and  1,014,205  printed  papers  and 
samples.  The  receipts  were  1,950,872  drachmai;  expenses,  1,958|700 
drachmai. 

Monet  and  Credit. 

The  nominal  value  of  the  Qreek  coinage  (minted  in  Paris)  put  in  circula- 
tion since  1866  has  been :  gold,  in  1876,  1,000,000  drachmai ;  in  1884, 
11,000,000  drachmai  ;  total  gold,  12,000,000  drachmai ;  silver,  up  to  1883, 
26,262,865  drachmai ;  bronze,  up  to  1888,  6,816,065  drachmai ;  nickel, 
1898-95,  2,999,000  drachmai.  Since  1884  there  has  been  no  issue  of  coin 
except  the  nickel  money.  In  accordance  with  the  Convention  of  the  Latin 
Union,  1885,  the  Qreek  Government  may  issue  fractional  silver  to  the  nomi- 
nal value  of  15,000,000  francs.  In  fact,  gold  and  silver  money  have  disap* 
peared,  and  their  place  has  been  taken  by  a  forced  paper  currency. 

The  forced  currency  was  begun  in  July  1877,  was  withdrawn  December, 
1884,  again  circulated  September,  1885,  and,  from  1900,  will  be  redeemed  by 
annual  parents.     The  small  note  circulation  was  be^pn  in  June,  1886. 

The  National  (with  which  is  now  united  the  Epiro-Thessalian)  and  the 
Ionian  Banks  are  authorised  to  issue  notes  for  forcea  currency  to  the  amount 
of  88,000,000  drachmai,  including  14,000,000  drachmai  in  notes  under  5 
drachmai. 

The  situation  of  the  National  Bank  of  Greece  on  May  81,  1902,  was  as 
follows : — 


Gold  and  silver  on  hand 
Kotes  to  bearer  in  circulation 
Private  accounts  current  and  deposits 
Portfolio  .... 

Advances  on  real  property  . 
Advances  on  personal  property 
Funds  abroad     .... 


Drachmai 
1,800,000 
129,800,000 
86,800,000 
88,100,000 
48,000,000 
10,000,000 
17,400,000 


The  gold  and  silver  on  hand  amounted  to  1  per  cent,  of  the  notes  in 
circulation. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Greece  entered  in  1868  the  Latin  Monetary  Union. 

The  Drachma^  of  100  leptd,  is  equivalent  to  the  franc  (25.225  francs  = 
1  /.  sterling).  100  new  drachmai  =  112  old  drachmai.  The  currency  drachma 
is  worth  about  Oof.,  but  variable. 

By  Royal  decree  of  January  30,  1898,  the  gold  coins  of  Great  Britain, 
Austria,  Germany,  Denmark,  Russia,  Spain,  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  the  United 
States  are  accepted  bv  the  Treasury  and  by  private  persons  as  leg^l  te^d^, 
one-fourth  per  cent,  being  deducted  from  their  nominal  value, 
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In  September,  1898,  it  was  announced  that  it  had  been  decided  to  intro- 
daoe  the  metric  system  as  regards  measures  of  length,  we^ht,  and  capacitj. 
The  change  from  the  old  system  is  to  be  gradual,  commencing  with  measures 
of  length.     The  old  system  is  as  follows  : — 


The  OJb       .        .        . 

= 

2-80      lbs.  avoirdupois. 

„     Siaier  . 

= 

12820        „ 

„     Livre    . 

,     = 

106        „ 

„     Baril  (wine) 

= 

16 '33      imperial  gallons. 

„     JTito     . 

ss 

0  114      „        quarter. 

,,    Pike     ...        , 

= 

i  of  an  English  yard. 

„    Stremma 

s 

•242     „        „        acre. 

Diplomatic  Bepresentativet. 

1.  Of  Gbebcb  in  Great  Britain. 

Envoy  and  Minister — J.  D.  Metazas. 
Comul'Omeral. — L.  Messinesi 
Cf(m»ul  and  Secretary. — J.  M.  Joannides. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  of  Greece  at  Cardiff,  Dublin,  Glasgow, 
liiverpool,  Manchester,  Southampton,  Calcutta,  Malta. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Greece. 

3nvoy  and  Minister.—Svr  Edwin  H.  Egerton,  K.C.B.,  appointed 
January  26,  1892. 

Secretary. — Francis  W.  Stronge. 

There  are  British  Consular  representatives  at  Athens,  Calamata 
(Kalamai),  Cephalonia,  Corfu,  Ergasteria  (Laurium),  Patras,  Milo,  Piraeus, 
Pyrgos,  Santorini,  Seriphos,  Syra,  Yolo,  Zante,  Zea. 

Statistieal  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning  Greece. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Conntries  and 
British  Poesessions.    Imp.  4.    London. 

Oommerce  special  de  la  Qr^ce  avec  les  pays  itrangires.    Bulletin  trimestriel.    Athens. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.    Annual  Series  and  Miscellaneous  Series.    London. 

Greece  in  Europe.    By  S.  P.  Skiadas.    (In  Greek.)    8.    Athens,  1891. 

Handbook  of  the  Armies  of  Bulgaria,  Greece,  &c.  By  Captain  W.  E.  Fairholme  and 
Captain  Ck>unt  Gleichen.    London,  1895. 

Regarding  political  transactions  concerning  Greece  from  1826  onwards,  the  Parliamentary 
papers  (correspondence,  conventions,  protocols,  treaties,  reports,  &c.)are  available. 

Conespondenoe  Respecting  the  Finances  of  Greece,  r?os.  1,  2,  and  8  (1898).  [0.-8778 ; 
C— 8818 ;  and  0.->8849.].    London,  1898. 


2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Andre&poulo*  (Stauros),  Memoirs  on  the  Greek  Revolntfon,  written  byPhotios 
Ohi7santh6poaIos  or  Phot&kos.    S  vols.    [In  Greek.]    Athens,  1900. 

Anutrong  (Isabel  J.),  Two  Roving  Englishmen  in  Greece.    New  ed.    London,  1897. 

AvOoi  (H.).  Croqnis  de  Gr^  et  de  Turquie.    Paris,  1897. 

BaedU1ur'9  Handbook  for  Greece.    2nd  ed.    London,  1894. 

BorroiM  (S.  J.V  The  Isles  and  Shrines  of  Greece.    London,  1898. 

Bent  (J.  Th.),  Modem  Life  and  Thought  Amongst  th^  Greeks.  8.  London,  1891.  The 
Cyelades :  Life  Amongst  the  InsttUr  Greeks.    8.    London,  1886.        db  GoOqIc 
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Birard  (Victor),  La  Turquie  et  rHellenifime  Contemporain.    8.     Parii,  1891.— Les 
.  aflairea  de  Crete.    Paris,  1»00. 

Bianeoni  (C.  F.)>  EUmographie  de  la  Tarqnie,  de  I'Europe  et  de  la  Gr^oe.    Paria,  1877. 

Biekford- Smith  (R.  A.  H.),  Oreeoe  under  King  George.    8.    London,  1893. 

BroekhatiM  (Hermann),  Griechenland,  geographisoh,  geschichtlich  tind  kultnrfaiatorisch 
on  den  altesten  Zeiten  bis  auf  die  QeuenwKrt  dargestellt.    4.    Leipzig,  1870. 

Campbell  (Hon.  Dudley),  Turks  and  Greeks.    8.    Londonr,  1887: 

Claparede  (A.  de),  Cocfou  et  les  (TorAotOR.    Paris,  1900.     . 

Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders,  Repprt  of  Council,  Appendix,  issued  Aagnst, 
1900.    London. 

Deiehamp$  (G.),  La  Gr^ce  d'Ai;]ourd'huf.    Paris,  1892. 

DuboU  (M.),  et  Guy  (C),  Album  Geographiqne.    VoL  IIL    Paris,  1899. 

KitoumeUe  de  Conttant  (Baron  d'),  La  Vie  de  Provipce  en. Gr^ce,    8.    Paris,  1878. 

Field  (H.  M.),  Greek  Islands  and  Turkey  after  the  War.    8.    London,  1885. 

Finlau(QX  A  History  of  Greece,  b.c.  146— a.d.  1864.    New  ed.    7  vols.    S.    Oxford, 
1877. 

Frazer  (J.  G.),  Pausanias's  Description  of  Greece.    6  vols.    London,  1898. 

Oreco-Turkish  War  of  1897.    FromjOffldal  Sonrcea.    By  a  Oennan  Staff  Officer.    [Bn^. 
Trans.]     London,  1898. 

Ouerber  (H.  A.),  The  Story  of  the  Greeks.    London,  1898. 

QuUlaume  (Baron),  Grece  Contemporaine.    Bmxelles,  1901. 

OHiraud  (P.),  La  Propri6t^  fpnci6re  en  Grice.    Paris,  1893. 

Horton  (G.),  Modem  Athens.    London,  1901. 

/fawbtfrt^G.),  L'IndependanceGrequeet  I'Europe.    Paris,  1900. 

Janewajt  (Catherine),  Glimpses  at  Greece— To-day  and  Before  Yesterday.  London,  1897. 

Jebb  (Sir  R.  C),  Modem  Greece :  Two  Lectures.    2nd  ed.    London.  1901. 

jro{oileo(ron«<  (Th.),  Klepht  and  Warrior.   [Autobiography  translated.]  8.   London,  1890. 

Krumbaeher  (SL),  Grieohische  Reisen.    Berlin,  1896. 

Lambro$  (Sp.  P.),  History  of  Greece  to  the  reign  of  Otho.    [In  Greek.]    Athens,  1886. 

Lardy  (E.),  La  Guerre  Gr6oo-Turque.    Paris,  1899. 

Lapii$e  (E.),  and  others,  Histoire  G^ndrale.    Vol.  X.    Paris,  1898. 

MacmiUan's  Gnides :  "Guide  to  the  Eastern  Mediterranean."    London,  1901. 

Make^ffy  (J.  P.),  Rambles  and  Studies  in  Greece.    3  ed.    8.    London,  18Sf7. 

Maurer  (G.  L.  von).  Das  Griechische  Volk  in  dffentlicher  undprivatrechtlicher  Bezicbunc. 
3  vols.    8.    Heidelberg,  1835. 

Melingo  (P.  von),  Griechenland  in  unseren  Tagen.    8.    Vienna,  1892. 

MUUer  (Hans),  Griechische  Reisen  und  Studien.    2  Tie.  in  1  Bde.    Leipxig,  1887. 

Murray  i  Handbook  for  Greece.    New  ed.    London,  1900. 

Palmer  (F.),  (Joing  to  War  in  Greece.    Now  York,  1897. 

Papparigopoulot  (K.),  History  of  the  Hellenic  Nation.    2nd  ed.,  5  vols.  (In  Greek). 
•Athens,  1886. 

Philemon  (John),  Essay  on  the  Greek  Revolution.    4  vols.    Athens,  1861. 

PhUippson  (A.),  Thessalien  und  Eplnis.    Bei-lin,  1897.— Griechenland  und  seine  Stel. 
Jung  im  Orient.    Leipzig,  1897.— Beitrage  ztir  griechischen  Inselwelt    Leipzig,  1901. 
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GUATEMALA. 

(ReptJblica  db  Guatemala.) 
Constitution  and  Oovernment. 

The  Republic  of  Guatemala,  established  on  March  21,  1847,  aft^r  having 
formed  part  for  twenty-six  years  of  the  Confederation  of  Central  America,  is 
govemea  under  a  Constitution  proclaimed  December  1879,  and  modified 
October  1885,  November  1887,  and  October  1889.  By  its  terms  the  legislative 
power  is  vested  in  a  National  Assembly,  consisting  of  representatives  (one 
for  every  20,000  inhabitants)  chosen  by  universal  suffrage  for  four  years,  and  a 
Council  of  State  of  18  members,  partly  elected  by  the  National  Assembl}% 
partly  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic.  The  executive  is  vested 
in  a  President,  elected  for  six  years,  and  not  eligible  for  the  following  period. 

PresidetU  of  tJu  Repicblic. — Don  Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera  for  the  term 
1899-1905  ;  proclaimed  by  the  National  Assembly,  September  25,  1898. 

The  administration  is  earned  on,  under  the  President,  by  the  heads  of  six 
departments — of  Foreign  Affairs,  Government  and  Justice,  Hacienda  and 
Public  Credit,  Public  Instruction,  Fomento,  War. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  Guatemala  is  estimated  at  48,290  English  square  miles. 
In  1900  the  population  was  1,647,300.  About  60  per  cent,  are  pure  Indians, 
most  of  the  remainder  being  half-caste,  there  being  very  few  descendants  of 
Europeans.  The  foreign  population  numbered  11,331  in  1893.  Guatemala  is 
administratively  divided  into  22  departments. 

In  1899  the  recorded  births  numbered  71,998 ;  deaths,  34,629. 
Owing  to  an  imperfect  system  of  registration,  the  number  of  deaths 
given  is  considerably  below  the  actual  number.  About  one-fourth  the  births 
among  the  whites  and  one-half  among  the  Indians  were  illegitimate.  In 
1894,  8,475  persons  entered  the  Republic  by  sea  and  16,987  by  the  land 
frontiers  ;  7»832  departed  by  sea  and  13,346  by  the  land  frontiers. 

Capital  of  the  Republic  and  seat  of  the  government  is  Guatemala  la  Nueva, 
with  74,000  inhabitants  (1898),  five-sixths  of  them  of  European  origin.  Other 
towns  are  Quezaltenango,  22,265,  Cohan,  24,475,  Totonicapam,  25,196,  and 
San  Pedro,  11,189.  

.    Eeligion. 

Roman  Catholicism  is  the  prevailing  religion ;  but  all  other  creeds  have 
complete  liberty  of  worship.    The  State  does  not  recognise  any  creed. 

Instruction. 

Education  is  free  and  compulsory.  In  1895  there  were  1,266  government 
primary  schoois,  with  76,020  pupils  enrolled,  and  attendance  of  64,015. 
There  were  also  49  private  primary  and  secondary  schools  ;  6  institutes  and 
normal  schools ;  4  establishments  for  professional  and  9  for  special  instruc- 
tion. In  Guatemala  city  in  1901  there  were  25  Government  schools  and  28 
private  schools,  one  of  which  was  German  and  endowed  by  the  German 
Government.  The  national  library  contains  19,400  volumes.  There  are  37 
jwriodicals  published  (1896)  within  the  Republic  :  7  daily,  1  three  times 
and  3  twice  a  week,  14  weekly,  and  12  monthly. 

Crime. 

Justice  is  administered  in  a  supreme  court,  6  appeal  courts,  and  26  courts 
of  first  instance.     In  all  the  municipalities  there  are  Justices  of  Peace. 

In  1897,  927  persons  were  sentenced  for  serious  crimes,  and  24,560,  for 
.misdemeanours.  r^  \ 
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Finance. 

More  thau  half  of  the  revenue  is  from  customs,  and  over  one-third  from 
taxe?  on  spirits,  tobacco,  &o. ;  while  seven-tenths  of  the  exiienditure  is  for 
public  debt,  instruction,  and  war. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  five  years  are  given  as  follows  (currency): 


- 

1897 

1808                 1899 

1900 

1901      ; 

dollars 
Revenue          .    12,479,741 
Expenditure   .  j21,433,194 

dollars      I      dollars 
9,738,661     8,566,906 
9,964,833  |        — 

dollars 
11,964,168 
11,870,667 

dollars      i 
16,209,425 
16,015,898  1 

The  revenue  for  1901  included  8,513,260  dollars  from  customs,  and 
8,775,893  dollars  from  liquor,  tobacco,  and  other  monopolies,  besides 
1,765,094  dollars  of  extraordinary  revenue  (chiefly  from  nickel  coinage).  Of 
the  expenditure,  4,816,430  dollars  was  for  debt  charges  ;  8,469,128  for  the 
war  department;  2,489,865  for  govei'ument  and  justice;  1,571,772  for 
internal  development,  and  1,447,417  for  instruction.  For  1902-08  the 
expenditure  is  estimated  at  14,547.246  dollars. 

In  1902  (according  to  the  report  of  the  Council  of  the  Corporation  of  Foreign 
Bondholders)  the  outstanding  amount  of  the  4  per  cent  External  Debt  of 
1895  was  1,482,800/.  ;  certihcates  in  respect  of  unpaid  interest,  1898  and 
1899,  29,656/.;  arrears  of  interest,  1899-1902,  177,986/.;  total,  1,690,392/. 
On  December  31,  1900,  the  outstanding  amount  of  the  gold  debt  (according 
to  the  official  statement),  was  9,231,202  dollars  and  of  the  currency  debt 
27,709,666  dollars. 

Defence. 

The  army  of  Guatemala,  the  cost  of  which  is  about  one-tenth  of  the  total 
public  expenditure,  consists  oi  about  7,000  officers  and  men  in  regular 
service.  The  effective  army  consists  of  56,900  men  from  18  to  80  years  of 
age  ;  the  reserve  has  30,000  men  from  80  to  50  years  of  age. 

Production  and  Industry. 

By  the  National  Land  Law  of  1894,  the  State  lands  (except  those  on  the 
frontiers  and  the  sea-shore)  were  divided  into  lots  for  sale,  the  mazinnun 
allotment  permitted  to  one  person  being  15  caballarias  (or  about  1,687  acres). 
The  price  varies  from  250  dollars  per  caballaria  (112^  acres)  to  400  or  600 
dollars,  including  costs  of  survey,  titles,  &c.  Uncultivated  lands  may  be 
granted  gratuitously  to  immigrants  or  to  immigrant  companies,  to 
municipalities,  villages  and  schools,  or  as  assistance  towards  road-making. 
The  forest  area  has  an  extent  of  526,593  hectares. 

The  soil  in  general  is  exceedingly  fertile.  The  most  important 
crop  is  coffee,  of  which,  in  1896,  the  exports  reached  687,726  quintals 
(100  lbs.);  in  1897,  824,756  quintals;  in  1898,  826,033  quintals;  in  1899, 
841,945  quintals ;  in  1900,  729,800  quintals;  in  1901,  754,100  quintals. 
The  largest  coffee  plantations  are  in  the  hands  of  Germans.  Many 
plantations  suffered  severely  from  the  earthquakes  in  May,  1902.  About 
1,680  acres  are  devoted  to  tobacco  culture,  yielding  about  9,350  quintals. 
Sugar  is  grown  on  40,768  acres,  and  the  crop  reaches  118,570  quintals, 
besides  panels,  molasses,  and  mascabado.  Bananas  are  grown  ou  11,872 
acres,  yielding  910,500  bunches;  cocoa,  on  7,504  acres,  yielding  1,872 
quintals.  Other  crops  are  wheat,  maize,  and  beans.  To  encourage  rubber 
cultivation  it  was  provided  by  decree  of  January  14,  1899,  that  for  every 
20,000  rubber  plants  fotir  years  old,  planted  after  the  date  of  the  decrciQ, 
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the  owner  should  receive  one  cahalleria  (112  acres)  of  national  land.  On 
the  high  plateaux  the  area  of  the  cattle-fin*oand8  (potreros)  is  about  758,640 
acres.  The  number  of  horses  in  the  Republic  in  1899  was  estimated  at 
50,343  ;  cattle,  196,780  ;  sheep,  77,600  ;  swine,  29,784. 

Gold,  silver,  lead,  tin,  copper,  manganese,  antimony,  sulphur,  salt, 
lignite,  and. other  minerals  exist,  but  are  little  worked.  In  1897  mining 
for  gold  was  carried  on  at  the  Motagua  River,  where  about  10,000/.  had 
been  spent  on  machinery,  dwellings,  &c.  ;  for  silver  in  the  departments  of 
Santa  Rosa  and  Chiquimula ;  and  for  salt  in  the  departments  of  Alta  Vera 
Paz  andSanta  Rosa.  The  precious  metals  are  found  only  in  small  quantities. 
Industries  more  or  leas  prosperous  are  the  manufacture  of  woollen  and  cotton 
goods,  cement,  bricks,  earthenware,  furniture,  cigars,  &c.,  and  the  prepa- 
ration of  ramie ;  also  foundries,  sugar  mills,  breweries  and  distilleries  are 
at  work. 

Commerce. 

The  chief  imports  are  cottons,  flour,  beverages,  provisions,  and  empty 
sacks.  Of  the  imports,  about  one-half  in  value  are  from  the  United  States, 
nearly  one-fourth  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  remainder  chiefly  from 
Germany,  France,  Mexico,  and  South  American  countries.  The  value  of  the 
exports  in  1900  and  1901  was,  as  follows,  in  gold  dollars  (4s.)  :— 


Bxporta 


Gofi'ee 

Rubber 

Sugar 

Bananas 

Hides 

Timber 

Cocoa 

Various 


Totol 


Dollars  gold 

1900                 1 

Dollars  gold 
1901 

6,485,935         | 
265,060 
192,860 

60,651 
232,080 
102,855 

10,000 

43,825 

6,762,125 

247,550 

185,490 

131,345 

94,325 

43,115 

55,535 

7,393,230 

7,519,485 

Of  the  000*00  exports  in  1901  (total,  754,100  quintals),  412,280  quintals 
went  to  Germany,  242,400  to  the  United  States,  and  84,120  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 

In  the  customs  returns,  the  country  whence  goods  are  shipped  is  entered 
as  the  country  of  origin,  and  the  port  to  which  goods  are  consigned  as  the 
ultimate  destination. 

The  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Guatemala  (according  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  Returns)  for  the  last  five  years  was  as  follows : — 


- 

1897 

1898      j      1899 

1900 

1901 

Imports  into  U.K. 
from  Guatemala    . 

Exports  of  British  pro- 
duce to  Guatemala. 

375,858 
232,160 

£        1        & 
299,999  '  180,304 

162,209  !  134,342 

1 

£ 
112,406 
235,500 

1 
A 

211,168 

286,803 
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Of  the  impoi-ts  from  Guatemala  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1901,  coffee 
amounted  to  204,586/.  ;  of  the  exports  to  Guatemala,  cottons  amounted  to 
162,318/.  ;  cotton  yarn,  29,442/. 

The  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Guatemala  (according  to  United  States 
statistics)  in  five  years  endiug  Juno  30,  was  ns  follows  (in  U.S.  dollars  : — 


- 

1898               1890               1900 

1901 

dollars 
3,512,445 

1,142,814 

190S 

1     dollars     |     dollara          dollars 
Import  into  U.S.     1,854,303  2,111,264  2,402,978 
Exports  to  Guate-  1                  '                  1 
mala         .         .    1,201,714  !l,102,963      785,462 

1 
dollars 
2,993,336 

1,680,939 

In  1901  (ended  June  30)  the  imports  from  Guatemala  included  coffee, 
3.136,427  dollars  ;  the  exports  comprised  flour,  281,213  dollars,  and  cottons, 
308,125  dollars. 

Shipping  and  Commiinications. 

In  1901,  913  vessels  entered  the  poi-ts  of  the  Republic.  The  chief  ports 
on  the  Atlantic  side  are  Puerto  Barrios  and  Livingston  ;  on  the  Pacific  side, 
San  Jos^,  Champeiico,  and  Ocos.  The  steamers  of  an  American  fruit 
company,  by  contract  with  the  Guatemalan  Government,  run  between  New 
Orleans  and  Puerto  Barrios  and  other  Guatemalan  ports. 

There  is  a  line  of  railway  from  San  Jose  to  the  capital,  and  a  line 
from  the  capital  to  Puerto  Barrios  is  nearly  complete.  A  j-ailway  connects 
Champerico  and  Quezaltenango.  The  total  length  of  line  open  is  about  400 
miles.  Several  new  lines  on  the  west  coast  are  being  constructed.  There  are 
a  few  good  roads,  but  away  from  the  railway  most  of  .the  traffic  is  on  mule- 
back.  .  ... 

There  were  in  1899,  279  post-offices.  The  total  postal  movement  (letters, 
cards,  parcels,  &c.),  in  1899  was,  despatched,  4,051,823 ;  received,  5,684,618. 
Of  telegraphs  there  were  3,490  miles,  with  157  offices,. ifi  1901  ;  the  number 
of  messages  was  929,616.  The  telephone  system  extends  over  280  miles  and 
has  77  stations. 

Honey,  Weights,  and  Keasures. 

Banks  of  issue  in  Guatemala  are  : — The  Banco  Internacional,  the  Banco 
Oolombiano,  Banco  de  Guatemala.  Banco  Agricola  Hipotecario,  Banco  Ame- 
ricano, and  the  Banco  de  Occidente.  By  decree  of  October  29,  1898,  and 
subsequent  decrees,  these  banks  were  empowered  to  arrange  for  the  issue  of 
notes  to  the  amount  of  6,000,000  dollars,  which  should  be  legal  tender  to  the 
exclusion  of  bank  bills  and  coin,  even  in  the  case  of  debts  contracted  to  be 
paid  in  silver.  The  silver  peso  or  dollar  is  not  now  current,  the  money  in 
uje  being  paper  or  fractional  nickel  coin.  The  value  of  the  paper  peso  in 
June  1902,  was  about  7id, 

T/ie  Dollar  or  Peso,  of  100  Centavas,  weight,  25  grammes,  '900  fine ; 
nominal  value,  is.  Nickel  coins  are  the  r^^,  nominal  value  6<i.,  and  the 
half  and  quarter  real. 

The  Spanish  Ztftra  of  16  ounces    .        .     =  1*014  lb.  avoirdupois. 

„    ^rro6a  of  25  libras         .         ,        .     =  26-35  lb. 

,,    Quintal  oi  i  arrohaa       ,        .        .     =101*40  „ 

„     Tonelada  of  20  qniatSiU  .         .     =  18*10  cwt. 

,,    Fanega =  li  imiwrial  bushel 

The  metrical  system  is  now  adopted. 
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Diplomatic  and  Consular  EepresentatiYeB. 

1.  Op  Guatemala  in  Great  Britain. 
Envoy  and  Minister. — Don  Crisanto  Medina. 
ConstU-OeTural  (London). — J.  Tible  Machado. 

There  are  also  Consular  representatives  at  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Southampton,  Plymouth,  Birmingham,  Cardiff,  Newport. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Guatemala. 
MinisUr  and  Co)isul-General.—^dwsLTd  Thornton. 

There  are  British  Consuls  at  Guatemala  and  Quezaltenango,  and  Vice- 
Consuls  at  Livingston,  Ocos,  and  San  Jose. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Eeference  concerning  Qnaiemala 

1.  Officlil  Publications. 

Anuario  de  U  Direccion  General  de  Eatadistlca.  [Statistics  down  to  1894.)  Qaate. 
mala,  1898. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  RiuRdoin.    Imp.  4.    London. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.    Annual  Series.    No.  2364.    London,  1S09. 

Gnateniala.  No.  32  of  the  Bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics. 
Washington,  1892. 

Informe  de  la  Direccion  de  EstadLstica.    Annual.    Guatemala. 

Informe  de  la  Secretaria  de  Fomento.    Annual.    Guatemala. 

Meworias  de  los  Secretarios  de  Estado  del  Gobiemo  de  la  reptiblica  de  Guatemala 
(Qobemacion  y  Jnsticia ;  Instrucclon  Piliblica ;  Guerra ;  Hacienda ;  Belaoiones  Exteriorcs). 
AnnuaL    Guatemala. 

Movhniento  de  pobladon  habido  en  los  pueblos  de  la  reptiblica  de  Guatemala.  Annual. 
Guatemala. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

BemouiUi  (Dr.  Gustav),  Briefe  aus  Guatemala,  in  Dr.  Peterraann's  'Mittheilungen.*^  4* 
Ootha,  1868.«9. 

BernouiUi  (Dr.  Gustav),  Reise  in  der  Republik  Guatemala,  in  Dr.  A.  Pettrmann'^t 
•  MittheUuugen.'    4.    Gotha,  1873. 

Brigkam  (T.),  Guatemala.    The  Land  of  the  Quetzal.    London,  1887. 

J^'b«<  (Julius),  Aus  America.    2  vols.  8.    Leipzig,  1857-58. 

OatmuUM  (Dario),  Geografla  de  C^ntaro-Am^ricaan.    Salvador,  1377. 

Kean4  (A.  H-X  Central  and  South  America.  In  Stanford's  Compendium.  New  Issue, 
London,  1901. 

h<njirih-e  (J.),  De  Paris  &  Guatemala,  Notes  de  voyage  an  centre  de  I'Am^rique.  8. 
Parts,  1877. 

LemaU  (G.),  Guia  geogr^ca  de  Los  centros  de  pobladon  de  la  repiiblica  de  Gnatemala. 
Guatemala,  1882. 

Marr  (Wilhelm),  Reise  nach  Central- America.    2  vols.  8.    Hamburg,  1863. 

MaudBlaf  (Anne  C.  and  Alfred  P.),  A  Glimpse  at  Guatemala.    London,  1899. 

MortUt  (L),  Voyage  dans  I'Am^rique  centrale.    2  vols.  8.    Paris,  1869. 
-  Report  of  C^Mnmittee  of  Council  of  the  (^rporation  of  Foreign  Bond  holders.     Appendix 
for  1898.    London,  1899. 

Sapper  (KX  Das  nordliche  MittelAmerika  Reisen  und  Studien,  1888-95.  Brunswick, 
1S97. — Ueber  Gebinrsban  und  Boden  des  Ndrdlichen  Mittelainerika.  Ergiinzungshaft, 
Petermann's  MitteiL  Ck>tha,  1899.— Mittelamerikanische  Reisen  und  Studien  aus  den 
Jahren  1888  bis  1900.    Braunschweig,  1903. 

Seler  rCaecilie),  Auf  alten  Wegen  in  Mexico  und  Guatemala,  1895-97.  Berlin,  1900.— 
Wissenscnaftliche  Ergebnisse  einer  Reise  durch  Mexico  und  Guatemala.  Part  I.  Berlin, 
1901. 

Sqnier  (E.  G.),  The  States  of  Central  America.    8.    London,  1868. 

iStoU  (Otto),  Gnatenula.  Reisen  und  Sohilderungen  aus  den  Jahren  1878-88.  Leipzig, 
1836. 

Whetham  (J.  W.  Boddam),  Across  Central  America.    8.    London,  1877 
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HAITI. 

(Rl^PUBLIQUE    d'HaITI.) 

Constitution  and  Oovemment. 

Thb  Republic  of  Haiti,  formerly  a  French  colony,  was  proclaimed  indepen- 
dent January  1,  1804,  and  is  now  governed  under  a  Constitution  of  October 
9,  1889.  Tne  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Chamber  of  the  Communes  of  95 
members  (1  for  each  Commune)  chosen  for  3  years  by  direct  popular  vote,  and 
in  a  Senate  of  39  members  chosen  for  6  years  (renewed  to  the  extent  of  one- 
third  every  2  years)  by  the  Chamber  of  the  Communes  from  a  list  made  out 
partly  by  the  President  and  partly  by  the  electors.  The  President  is  elected 
for  7  years  by  the  two  Chamoers  in  joint  session.  Members  of  both  houses 
are  paid,  representatives  and  senators  by  the  month  (150  dollars)  during  session. 

President  qfthe  Republic, — General  Nord. 

The  administration  of  the  Republic  is  carried  on,  under  the  President* 
by  four  heads  of  departments.     The  President  receives  a  salary  of  4,800/. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  the  Republic,  which  embraces  the  western  portion  of  the 
island  of  Haiti — the  larger  but  less  populated  eastern  division  forming  the 
Republic  of  SatUo  Domingo — is  estimated  at  10,204  English  square  miles. 
The  inhabitants,  nine-tenths  of  whom  are  negroes  and  the  rest  mulattoes, 
with  very  few  of  European  descent,  were  estimated  to  number  960,000  in 
1887 ;  an  ecclesiastical  enumeration  in  1901  put  the  number  at  1,294,400. 
Capital :  Port-au-Prince,  with  40,000  to  60,000  inhabitants,  situated  on  a 
large  bay,  and  possessed  of  an  excellent  harbour.  Cape  Haiti  has  a  population 
of  about  29,000  ;  Les  Cayes  about  25,000  ;  Gonaives,  18,000  ;  Port  do  Paix, 
10,000.  The  lan^age  of  the  country  is  French,  though  most  of  the  people 
speak  a  debased  dialect  known  as  Creole  French. 

Eeligion  and  Instraotion. 

The  religion  is  nominally  Roman  Catholicism.  Public  elementary  edu* 
cation  is  fiie,  the  country  being  divided  into  14  inspectors'  districts.  The 
sum  allotted  for  public  instruction  amounts  to  nearly  1,000,000  dollars 
annually,  but  the  educational  system  is  still  very  imperfect,  especially  innual 
distncts.  There  are  400  national  schools,  besides  private  schools,  and  5  public 
lycees. 

Finance. 

The  revenue  of  Haiti  is  derived  almost  exclusively  from  customs,  uaid  in 
American  gold  on  exports  and  in  currency  gourdes  on  imports.  The  largest 
portion  of  the  expenditure  is  for  debt  cnarges.  For  the  last  6  years  the 
revenue  is  given  as  follows : — 
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Export  Dutiea 

Import  Duties 

OoIddoUwt 

Ciin«nc7  doUan 

1897 

2,998,888 

8,957,857 

1898 

3,212,289 

2,640.574 

1899 

2,815,902 

2,618,869 

1900 

3,882,000 

4,448,506 

1901 

2,868,997 

8,456,848 

The  TOTenue  for  1901-02  was  estimated  at  4,409,818  dollars  paper,  and 
2,917,485  dollars  gold ;  the  expenditure  at  4,422,816  dollars  paper,  and 
2,918,490  dollars  gold. 

On  December  81,  1901,  the  public  debt  was  as  follows: — External,  at  5 
and  6  percent.,  12,567,964  dollars  gold;  internal,  4,787,783  dollars  paper 
(gourdes),  and  10,655,502  dollars  gold.  The  coffee  export  duty  is  assigned  as 
security  of  certain  internal  debts. 

Defence. 

The  army,  under  a  'law  of  reorganisation'  passed  by  the  National 
Assembly  in  1878,  consists,  nominally,  of  6,828  men,  diiefly  infantry. 
There  is  a  special  'Guard  of  the  Government,'  numbering  650  men,  com- 
manded by  10  generals,  who  also  act  as  aides-de-camp  to  the  President  of 
the  Bepublic.  The  Republic  possesses  a  flotilla  of  six  small  vessels,  which 
may  be  ranked  as  third-class  cruisers.  The  CrSU-d-Pierrot  was  built  in 
England  in  1895  ;  she  is  210  feet  long  and  80  feet  broad,  and  has  a  displace- 
ment of  940  tons  and  15 '5  knots  sp^.  Her  armament  consists  of  1  6*d-in. 
De  Bange  gun,  1  4'7-in.  ditto,  4  4-in  ditto,  and  6  light  guns.  A  despatch 
gun-boa^  the  Capoit'la-Morif  with  her  sister  the  Alexandre  P6tion  (since  lost) 
was  launched  at  Havre  in  1898.  The  Touseaint  UOuverture  dates  from 
1886,  and  the  Dessalines  (1,200  tons)  from  1888.  Other  vessels  are  the 
sloops  1804  ^^^  St,  Michael,  and  the  gun-vessel  £gnd  of  December  (900  tons). 

Commeroe  and  Communications. 

The  industries  of  Haiti  are  mainly  agricultural,  and  the  most  important 
product  is  coffee  of  excellent  quality,  but  the  export  duty  is  so  consider- 
able as  to  prevent  the  development  of  its  cultivation.  Cocoa  is  grown 
extensively  and  cotton  is  exported  in  increasing  quantities.  The  cultivation 
of  tobacco  is  extending,  and  a  cigar  and  cigarette  factory  is  successful. 
Sugar  is  grown,  and  there  are  8  surar- making  establishments,  but  no  refineries. 
Bum  ana  other  spirits  are  distilled  but  not  exported.  Log\i  ood  is  an  important 
product,  and  other  valuable  woods  are  now  exported.  A  considerable  cattle 
trade  was  arising,  but  has  been  checked  by  the  imposition  of  heavy  export 
duties.     Soap,  candles,  and  matches  are  made. 

Haiti  possesses  considerable  mineral  resources  quite  undeveloped.  Gold, 
silver,  copper,  iron,  antimony,  tin,  sulphur,  coal,  kaolin,  nickel,  gypsum, 
limestone  and  porphyry  are  found  but  are  little  worked.  Some  effort  has 
been  made  to  work  copper  mines  in  the  last  few  years,  and  concessions  have 
been  granted  for  mining  coal  and  iron. 

For  1898  the  total  imports  into  Haiti  are  put  at  5,475,188  dollars ;  exports, 
12,549,848  dollars  ;  in  1899,  imports,  3,943,786  dollars  ;  exports,  12,747,980 
dollars ;  in  1900,  imports,  7,188,000  dollars  ;  exports,  14,000,000  dollars  ;  in 
|001,  imports,  5,500,000  dollars ;  exports,  12,760,000  dollars. 

For  the  years  1899  to  1901  (ending  Septepftber  80)  tfie  values-of  imports 
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and  exports  are  not  stated,  but  the  quantities  of  the  principal  exports 
were: — 


Exports                    1           1899 

1900 

1901 

Coffee            lbs.      .        .  !    61,622,184 
Cocoa'             „        .         .         4,039,500 
Logwood        „        .        .   ,    82,886,302 
Cotton           „        .         .1      1,471,992 
Hides,  skins  „       .        .           291,133 
Gaiac  wood    ,,       .        .             — 

72,122,781 

4,656,997 

116,884,700 

2,260,000 

874,800 

58,123,824 

4,000,000 

126,166,947 

2,189,782 

189,275 

3,747,086 

Other  articles  exported  arc  various  timbers,  honey,  orange-skins, 
The  diief  imports  are  cottons,  sacks,  machinery,  and  iron-work. 

Of  the  imports  in  1901,  72  per  cent,  in  value  came  from  the  United  States, 
9  per  cent  from  France,  9  per  cent,  from  Great  Britain  and  Colonies,  and  4 
per  cent,  from  Germany. 

There  is  no  report  of  the  exact  value  of  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the 
Republic  with  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  '  Annual  Statement '  published 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  gives  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo  together. 
But  as  the  population  of  the  latter  State  is  only  about  one-fourth  of  that 
of  Haiti,  an  estimate  may  be  made  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  each 
during  the  last  five  years  from  the  statement  given  in  the  following  table : — 


- 

1897 

1698 

1800 

1900      1       1001 

S 

£ 

£ 

£ 

S 

Imports   from  Haiti   and 

Santo  Domingo  into  U.  K. 
Exports   of   British    pro- 
duce    to     Haiti     and 

74,084 

91,483 

64.544 

56,058 

54,801 

Santo  Domingo     . 

296,964 

195,928  ,  216,714 

327,192 

210,184 

The  chief  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1901  were  logwood,  valued  at 
40,631Z.  ;  mahoffany  sud  other  woods,  2,762Z.  The  staple  article  of  British 
produce  exported  to  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo  consists  of  cotton  manufactures, 
valued  at  142,001Z.  ;  linens,  8,108/.  ;  Iron,  wrought  and  un wrought, 
16,261i. 

The  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  Haiti  (according  to  United 
States  statistics)  in  5  years,  ending  June  30,  was  as  follows  i— 


- 

1898 

1890 

1900 

1901 

1902 

Imports  into  U.S. 
Exports  to  Haiti . 

dollars 
876,582 
2,968,579 

dolUrs 
826,530 
2,455,966 

dollars 
1,184,797 
2,996,689 

dollars 
1,199,240 
3,424,662 

dollars 
1,204,461 
2,691,41S 

The  United  States  imports  from  Haiti  in  1900-01  comprised  logwood 
587,922  dollars  ;  coffee,  888,718  dollars  ;  cocoa,  105,492  dollars.  The  exports 
to  Haiti  comprised  provisions,  1,075,449  dollars  ;  cottons,  745,424  doumi« ; 
breadstuffs,  563,887  dollars. 

At  Port-au-Prince  in  1900  there  entered  183  ve8sela<^f285,092  tona  t  «t 
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Les  Cayes  (1901),  166  of  191,240  tons  ;  at  Cape  Haiti  (1901),  169  of  187,867 
tons.  At  each  port  the  same  tonnage  cleared.  Four  lines  of  steamers  (none  of 
them  British)  connect  the  ports  of  Haiti  with  New  York  and  Hamburg  and 
other  European  ports. 

The  only  railway  in  Haiti  is  that  from  Cape  Haiti  to  Grande  Riviere  (15 
miles),  of  which  about  10  miles  was  open  at  the  end  of  1899.  Branch  lines 
are  in  project  to  Ouanaminte  (85  mites)  and  Limb^  (19  miles).  A  railway 
is  being  constructed  from  Port-au-Prince  to  Salt  LAke  (60  miles),  this 
railway  being  intended  ultimately  to  connect  the  -capitals  of  Haiti  and 
the  Dominican  Republic.  A  line  is  projected  to  run  through  St.  Marc, 
Gonaives,  and  Port2^de  Paix  to  Cape  Haiti.  Port-au-Prince  has  5  miles  of 
tramway. 

There  are  31  post  offices.     Haiti  joined  the  Postal  Union  in  1880. 

Honey,  Weights,  and  measures. 

The  National  Bank  of  Haiti,  with  a  capital  of  10,000,000  francs,  rendei-s 
services  to  the  Government  in  respect  of  loans  and  other  matters.  It  has 
its  headquarters  in  Paris,  and  6  offices  in  Haiti. 

The  Gourde,  or  dollar,  nominal  value,  As.  The  coin  represents  5  francs, 
but  its  value  is  subject  to  fluctuation.  The  money  in  circulation  (1901) 
consists  of  3,419,000  dollars  in  paper  money,  2,500,000  dollars  in  silver, 
225,000  dollars  in  copper,  and  1,000,000  dollars  in  American  gold.  The 
bank  notes  in  circulation  are  issued  by  the  Haitian  Government  under  the 
control  of  the  Banque  Nationale  d' Haiti. 

The  weights  and  measures  in  use  are  those  of  France. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  BepresentaUves. 

1.  Of  Haiti  ik  Great  Britain. 
Minister  JResiderU. — Louis  Joseph  Janvier. 
Consul. — Maurice  Erdmann. 

There  are  consular  agents  at  Cardiff,  Liverpool,  Southampton,  Cork, 
Grimsby,  Dundee,  Glasgow. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Haiti. 
Consul-OenereU. — Augustus  Cohen. 

There  is  a  vice-consul  at  Aux  Cayes. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Eeference  concerning  Haiti. 

1.  Official  Publications. 
Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions.    Imp.  4.    London. 

Foreign  Office  Reports,  Annnal  Series.    London. 

Haiti.    Bulletin  No.  62  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Atnerican  Republics.    Washington,  1892. 
Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States.    2  vols.   Annual,  Washington. 
Commeroial  Relations  of  the  United  States  for  1901.    Washington. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Ardouin  (Bcaubrun),  Etudes  sur  I'histoire  de  Haiti.    10  vols.    Paris,  1853-61. 
Bonneau  (Alex.),  Haiti,  ses  progres,  son  avenir.    8.    Paris.  1862. 
Fortunat  (Dant^),  Nouvelle  geographic  de  Tile  de  Haiti.    Port-au-Prince,  1888. 
Handelmann(J.),  Oeschichte  von  Haiti.    8.     Kiel,  1856. 

H^a«ard  (Samuel),  Santo  Domingo,  Past  and  Present;  with  a  glance  at  Haiti.  Loudon,  187?. 
Janvier  (L.  J.),  Les  Constitutions  d'Haiti  (1801-1885).    Paris,  1886.    La  R^publique 
d* Haiti,  1840-82.    Paris,  1888. 

Juttin  (J.),  Btude  sur  les  Institutions  Haitiennes.    Paris,  1894. 

ara<M<m(NAHi«toirede  Haiti.    3  vols.    8.    Port-au-Prince,  1847. 

NoM  (K.),  Hutolre  dea  Caxiqnes  de  Haiti.    8.    Port-an-Pi-ince.  1855. 

PriUhardCEeBkBih),  Where  Black  Rules  White.    London,  1900. 

8t.  John  (Sir  Spenser),  Haiti,  or  the  Black  Republic.    2nd  ed.    London.  1889. 

Tippenhaner  (L.  Gentil),  Die  Insel  HaYti.    2  vols.    Leipzig,  1898.^^^  ^  GoOqIc 
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HONDURAS. 

(Rbp(jblica  db  Hondujub.) 
Confltitntion  and  Oovemment 

The  Republic  of  Honduras,  established  January  11,  1839,  befora  the  dis* 
solution  of  the  Confederation  of  Central  America  in  1889,  is  goTemed  under 
a  charter  proclaimed  October,  1894.  It  gives  the  legislative  power  to  m 
Congress  of  Deputies  in  the  ratio  of  one  per  10,000  inhabitants.  The 
executive  authority  rests  with  a  President,  nominated  and  elected  by  popular 
vote  for  four  years. 

President  £Uct^l>T,  Bonilla. 

It  is  announced,  February  4,  1903,  that  the  retiring  President,  General 
Sierra,  has  transferred  the  Government  to  the  Council  of  Ministers,  and  thftt 
Dr.  Bonilla  has  proclaimed  himself  President 

The  administration  of  the  Republic  is  carried  on  by  a  Council  of  ministers, 
to  whom  are  entrusted  the  departments  of  Interior,  Public  Works,  War, 
Finance,  Public  Instruction  and  Justice. 

The  active  army  consists  of  500  men  with  20,000  militia. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  the  Republic  is  calculated  to  embrace  about  46, 250  English  square 
miles,  with  a  population,  in  1900,  of  about  587,500  (exclusive  of  uncivflised 
Indians),  or  about  13  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile.  The  Republic  is 
divided  into  16  departments,  a  new  department,  called  Atlantida,  eom- 
prising  the  rich  banana  land  on  the  north  coast,  having  been  formed  en 
September  15,  1902.  The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  consists  of  aboriginal 
'Indians,'  and  the  sparse  European-descended  popi\lation,  mainly  of 
Spanish  origin.  The  capital  of  the  Republic  is  the  ancient  town  of 
Tegucigalpa,  with  12,600  inhabitants,  situate  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
State.  Tne  main  ports  are  Amapala  on  the  Pacific,  and,  on  the  AtUutic, 
Puerto  Cortez,  Omoa,  Ulna,  La  Ceiba,  Tngillo,  Roatan,  and  Utila. 

Eeligion  and  Instrnotion. 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  prevailing  religion,  but  the  ConstitntioB 
guarantees  freedom  to  all  creeds,  and  the  State  does  not  contribute  to  the  sup* 
port  of  any.  Instruction  is  free,  compulsory  (from  7  to  15  years  of  aceX  ^^^ 
entirely  secular.  At  Tegucigalpa  there  is  a  central  university  with  mculties 
of  meoicine,  science,  law,  and  political  sciences  ;  at  Comayagua  there  is  a 
second  faculty  of  jurisprudence,  &c  For  higher  instruction  there  mi«  2S 
schools  with  1,588  pupils  ;  for  primary  instruction  there  are  683  aohools 
with  23,767  scholara.  The  annual  expenditure  on  primary  instmction  is 
139,000  dollars  silver. 

Finance. 

The  revenue  is  mainly  derived  from  customs,  and  horn  spirit,  powder, 
and  tobacco  monopolies.  For  the  years  stated,  ending  July  80,  the  reTcniM 
and  expenditure  (m  pesos)  are  given  as  follows : —  r^  i 
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- 

1897 

1898 

1899 

2,851,240 
2,878,565 

1900 

1901 

Rerenne     . 
Expenditure 

2,888,500 
2,400.272 

8,049,365 

2,842,005 
2,629,815 

2,986,958 
2,840,897 

For  1901-02  and  1902-08  the  revenno  and  expenditure  were  estimated 
to  balance  at  2,629,050  pesos.  Of  the  revenue  for  1901-02,  1,100,000  pesos 
was  from  customs,  and  880,000  pesos  from  the^pirit  monopoly.  Of  the 
expenditure,  953,473  pesos  was  for  the  department  of  war,  483,900  pesos 
for  the  department  of  fomento,  and  432,742  pesos  for  internal  administration. 

In  July,  1902,  the  external  debt  of  Honduras  consisted  of  four  loans, 
contracted  from  1867  to  1870,  amounting  to  5,398,570Z.,  with  arrears  of 
interest  amounting  to  18,826,4182  ;  total.  19,224,988Z.  No  interest  has  been 
paid  since  1872.  The  internal  debt  in  1900  was  btated  to  amount  to 
1,832,400  pesos. 


Prodnetion  and  Commeroe. 

Agriculture  is  gradually  developing.  The  chief  culture  is  that  of  bananas, 
which  are  produced  in  large  quantities  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Other 
products  are  tobacco,  sugar,  maize,  cocoanuts,  sarsaparilla,  and  coflfee  ; 
while  indigo,  rice,  and  wheat  are  ^wn  in  small  quantities.  Cattle  breed- 
ing is  carried  on  extensively,  and  dairy  farming  on  a  smidl  scale.  The  Govern- 
ment grants  facilities  for  the  acouisition  of  land  by  private  persons  and 
companies  for  agricultural  and  minmg  purposes,  but  labour  is  scarce.  There 
are  •  considerable  local  industries  such  as  the  plaiting  of  straw  hats.  The 
mineral  resources  of  Honduras  are  great — gold,  platinum,  silver,  copper, 
lead,  zinc,  iron,  antimony,  nickel  being  found  in  sdmost  every  department. 
There  are  several  gold  and  silver  mining  companies  at  work.  Deposits  of 
brown  and  other  coal  have  also  been  found.  The  chief  requisites  for  the 
development  of  the  mining  industries  are  capital,  and  facilities  for  transport 

In  the  year  ended  June  30,  1900,  the  imports  amounted  to  409,5882.  ; 
1901,  863,008/.  The  chief  imports  are  cottons,  breadstuffs,  and  provisions. 
In  the  same  years  the  exports  amounted  to  848,004/.  and  414,783/.  respec- 
tively, the  chief  articles  of  export  being  as  follows : — 


Exports 


Cattle       . 

Hides  and  shins 

Bananas 

Cocoanuts 

Silver,  bar  and  coined 

Gold 

Yarious  : ' 


£ 

90,070 

8,484 

110,472 

10,073 

92,568 

4.001 

32,376 


Total 


348,044 


£ 
40,184 
10,571 

157,042 
18,787 

140,679 
10,987 
36,542 


414,788 
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Among  the  minor  exports  were  coffee,  7,161/.  in  1901  ;  cedar,  &c., 
6,059/. ;  sarsapadlla,  3,625/.  Of  the  imports,  67  per  cent,  are  from  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  exports,  60  per  cent,  are  to  the  United  States. 

The  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Honduras  (according  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  Returns)  amounted  in  1901  to  7,710/.,  of  which  8,885/. 
was  for  silver  ore.  The  domestic  exports  from  the  United  Eangdom  to 
Honduras  amounted  to  57,426/.,  the  chief  article  exported  being  cottons, 
40,482/.  The  imports  from  Honduras  into  the  United  States  (according  to 
United  States  statistics)  in  the  year  1900-01  amounted  to  the  value  of 
1,262,817  dollars;  in  1901-02,  1,098,853  doUars.  In  1901-02,  the  chief 
imports  were  bananas,  927,707  dollars.  The  exports  from  the  United  States 
to  Honduras  iu  1900-01  amounted  to  1,115,009  dollars  ;  in  1901-02,  to 
983,595  dollars.     In  1900-01,  the  chief  exports  were  cottons,  261,180  dollars. 

In  1901, 122  vessels  of  64,568  tons  entered  the  port  of  Puerto  Cortex. 
The  transport  of  fruit,  &c.,  to  the  United  States  is  effected  largely  by  small 
vessels  built  for  the  purpose. 

Commiinioations. 

An  excellent  macadamised  road  now  connects  the  capital  with  the  new 
port  of  San  Lorenzo  and  roads  in  other  parls  of  the  country  are  now  under 
construction.  In  general,  travelling  and  transport  are  accomplished  by 
means  of  mules  and  ox-carts.  There  is  a  railway  from  Puerto  Cortex 
to  San  Pedro  Sula  and  La  Pimienta  ;  it  is  being  continued  to  La  Brea  oo  the 
Pacific  coast.  Tegucigalpa  is  being  connected  by  rail  with  San  Lorenzo  on 
the  Pacific.  In  1900  there  were  245  post-offices;  the  internal  corre- 
spondence amounted  to  684,000  letters,  &c. ;  the  foreign  correspondence 
to  520,000  letters,  &c.  In  1900  there  were  160  telegraph  offices  and  2,790 
miles  of  telegraph  wire  ;  number  of  messages,  540,000.  The  telephone 
is  in  use  in  the  capital  and  some  other  towns. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  silver  peso  or  dollar,  of  100  cents,  weighs  25  grammes,  '900  fine. 
The  fractional  silver  money  consists  of  50,  25,  20,  10,  and  5  cent  pieces. 
There  is  a  1-cent  copper  coin.  Gold  coins  of  the  value  of  20,  10,  5,  and 
1  dollar  circulate  as  national  money.  The  monetary  unit  is  the  silver  peso. 
There  is  one  bank  in  the  Republic,  the  **  Banco  de  Honduras."  Honduras, 
having  a  greater  variety  of  commercial  products  and  a  circulating  medium  at 
basis  metallic,  suffers  less  than  several  of  the  Central  American  States  f^m 
fluctuations  ot  exchange. 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  has  been  legal  since  April  1, 
1897,  but  the  old  Spanish  system  is  still  in  general  use. 

„   Square  Vara        .         .=1-90  vara  =  1  yard. 

,,  Manzarta     .        .        .     =  1|  acre. 

,,   Fanega         .         .         .     =  l|  imperial  bushel. 

Biplomatio  and  Consular  Eepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Honduras  in  Great  Britain. 

Consul-General. — M.  J.  Kelly. 

There  are  Consuls  at  Manchester,  Cardiff,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Birming- 
ham, and  Southampton. 
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2.  Of  Qrsat  Britain  in  Hondusas. 

Miniakr, — Edward  Thornton. 

There  are  Consols  at  Amapala,  Omoa,  Tegucigalpa,  and  Truzillo ;  a  vice- 
consul  at  San  Pedro  Sula. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Eeferenoe  ooneerning  Honduras. 

1.  Official  Pitblications. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom.      Imp.  4.    London. 
The  President's  Annnal  Message  to  Congress.— Hm  Finance  Minister's  Annual  Report. 
TiMfOcigalpa. 

Boletin  Financiero.    Tegucigalpa. 

Foreign  Office  Reports,  Annual  Series.    London. 

Oaoeta  Oflcial  de  Honduras. 

Honduras.  Bulletin  No.  67  of  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics.  Washington,  1892. 

2.  Non-Official  Pxtblioations. 

BaU$  (H.  W.),  Central  and  South  America.    London,  1882. 

CkarlM(C.),  Honduras.    8.    Chicago,  1890. 

Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders,  Annual  Report  of  Council  of  London. 

FfaUo«  (E.  C),  Sketch  of  Central  America  by. 

Ft6h€l  (Julius),  Seven  Tears'  Travel  in  Central  America.    8.  London,  1853. 

QoiuaUa  (D.),  Geografla  de  Centro-America.    San  Salvador,  1878. 

Lombmrd  (Thomas  R.),  The  New  Honduras.    New  York,  1887. 

Marr  (Wilhelm),  Reise  nach  Central-America.    2  vols.    8.    Hamburg,  1868. 

Ptflle/<0r  (Consul  E.),  Honduras  et  ses  ports.  Documents  offlciels  sur  le  ohemln-^Ie-flBr 
interoc^niaue.    8.    Paris,  1869. 

Beiekmrdt  (M.),  Centro-America.    8.    Braunschweig,  1851. 

Report  of  the  Council  of  the  Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders.  Appsndix  for  18M- 
1900.    London,  1900. 

Sapper  (C),  Das  nordllche  Mittel-Amerlka.  Reisen  tmd  Studlen,  1888^98.  8  vols. 
Brunswick,  1899. 

SeherturCKajlj  Ritter  twrnX  Wanderungen  durch  die  mittelamerikanischen  Freistaaten 
Nicaragua,  Honduras  und  San  Salvador.    8.    Braunschweig,  1857. 

SoUera  (Maria),  A  Lady's  Ride  across  Spanish  Honduras.    London,  1684. 

8qui€r(E.  O.),  Honduras :  Descriptive,  Historical,  and  Statistical.    8.    London ,  1870. 
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ITALY. 

(Regno  d'Italia.) 

Beigning  King. 

Vittorio  Bmanuele  III.,  bom  November  11,  1869,  the  onlj 
son  of  King  Umberto  I.  of  Italy  and  of  Queen  Margherita  ; 
sacoeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Jnlj  29, 
1900;  married,  October  24,  1896,  to  Helena,  born  January  8, 
1873,  daughter  of  Nicholas,  Prince  of  Montenegro;  offspring, 
Princess  Yolande,  bom  June  1,  1901 ;  Princess  — ,  bom 
November  19,  1902. 

Mother  of  the  King. 

Queen    Margherita,   born    November  20,    1851,    the  only 
daughter  of  the  late  Prince  Ferdinando   of   Savoy,  Duke  of 
Ctenoa,  married  April  22,  1868,  to  Umberto  of  Savoy,  Prince  of 
Piemonte  (King  of  Italy,  1878),  widow  July  29,  1900. 
Cousins  oj  the  King, 

Prince  Emanuele  Filiberto  of  Savoy,  Duke  of  Aosta,  bom 
January  13,  1869,  married,  June  25,  1895,  to  Princess  Elena 
d'Orl^ns,  daughter  of  the  late  Comte  de  Paris ;  offspring,  Prince 
Amedeo  Umberto,  born  October  21,  1898,  and  Prince  Aimone, 
born  March  8,  1900;  Prince  Yittorio  Emanuele  of  Savoy- 
Aosta,  Count  of  Turin,  born  November  24,  1870 ;  Prince 
Luigi  Amedeo  of  Savoy- Aosta,  Duke  of  Abruzzi,  bom  Jannary 
30,  1873 ;  Prince  Umberto  Maria  of  Savoy- Aosta,  Count 
of  Salemi,  born  June  22,  1889 — children  of  the  late  Prince 
Amedeo  of  Savoy,  Duke  of  Aosta;  the  first  three  from  his 
union  with  Maria  Vittoria,  Princess  of  Porzo  della  Cisterna,  who 
died  November  8,  1876 ;  the  last  from  his  union  with  the 
Princess  Maria  Letizia  Napoleone. 

Aun^  qf  the  King, 

I.  Princess  GlotUde,  bom  March  2,  1843 ;  married,  January 
30,  1859,  to  the  late  Prince  Napoleon  Joseph  Charles  Paul 
Bonaparte  :  widow,  March  17,  1891 ;  offspring  of  the  union  are 
Napoleon  Victor,  bom  July  18, 1862  ;  Louis,  bom  July  16, 1864  ; 
and  Maria  Letitia,  born  December  20,  1866 ;  married,  September 
11,  1888,  to  Prince  Amedeo  of  Savoy,  Duke  of  Aosta;  widow, 
January  18,  1890. 

II.  Queen  Maria  Pia,  bom  October  16,  1847 ;  married,  Sep- 
tember 27,  1862,  to  the  late  King  Luis  I.  of  Portugal ;  widow, 
October  19,  1889. 

Oreat-Auni  of  the  King, 
Princess  Eliscibetta,  horn  February  4,  1830,  the  daughter  of 
King  Johann  of  Saxony ;  married,  April  30,  1850,  to  Prince 
Ferdinando  of  Savoy,  Duke  of  Genoa  ;  widow,  February  10, 1865  ; 
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remarried,  in  1856,  to  the  Marquis  of  Rapallo.  Offspring  of  the  first 
union  are : — 1.  Princess  (afterwards  Queen)  Margherita.  2.  Prince 
Tommaso  of  Savoy,  Duke  of  Ctenoa,  admiral,  bom  February  6, 
1854 ;  married,  April  14,  1883,  to  I^cess  Isabella,  daughter  of 
the  late  Prince  Adalbert  of  Bavaria  ;  offspring,  Prince  Ferdinando 
Umberto  of  Savoy-Gtenoa,  bom  April  21,  1884 ;  Prince  Filiberto 
of  Savoy-Genoa,  bom  March  10,  1895  ;  Princess  Maria  Bona 
Margherita  of  Savoy-Gtenoa,  bom  August  1,  1896;  Prince  Adal- 
berto,  bom  March  19,  1898. 

The  origin  of  the  reigning  house  is  not  historically  established  ;  but  most 
genealogists  trace  it  to  a  (German  Count  Berthold,  who,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  established  himself  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Alps,  between  Mont 
Blanc  and  Lake  Leman.  In  the  end  of  the  eleyenth  century  the  Count  of 
Savoy  acquired  the  countries  of  Turin  and  Susa.  Count  Amadeiis,  in  1383, 
founded  a  law  of  primogeniture  which  greatly  strengthened  the  fomily, 
leading  to  the  immediate  acquisition  of  the  territory  of  Nice.  In  1416  the 
Counts  of  Savoy  adopted  the  title  of  Duke  ;  in  1418  they  acquired  the 
Principality  of  Piedmont ;  and  in  1713  they  obtained  the  island  of  Sicily, 
with  the  title  of  King.  Sicily  had  to  be  exchanged,  in  1720,  for  the  isle  of 
Sardinia,  to  which  henceforth  the  royal  dignity  remained  attached.  Genoa 
and  the  surrounding  territory  were  adaed  to  the  Sardinian  Crown  at  the  peace 
of  1815.  The  direct  male  line  of  the  House  of  Savoy  died  out  with  King 
Carlo  Felice  in  1831,  and,  the  existing  Salic  law  prohibiting  the  accession  of 
females,  the  crown  fell  to  Prince  Carlo  Alberto,  of  the  house  of  Savoy- 
Carignano,  a  branch  founded  by  Tommaso  Francesco,  bom  in  1596,  younger 
son  of  Duke  Carlo  Emanuele  I.  of  Savoy.  King  Carlo  Alberto,  the  first  of 
the  house  of  Savoy-Carignano,  abdicated  the  throne  March  23,  1849,  in  favour 
of  his  son,  the  late  King  Yittorio  Emanuele  II.  By  the  Peace  of  Zurich, 
November  10,  1859,  King  Yittorio  Emanuele  II.  obtained  Lombardy,  with 
the  exception  of  Mantua  and  a  part  of  the  surrounding  territory.  On 
March  11,  1860,  .annexation  to  Sardinia  was  voted  by  pUbisciUs  in 
Pftnna,  Moden%  the  Romagna,  and  Tuscany ;  on  October  21,  Sicily  and 
Naples  (including  Benevento  and  PcmUcorvOtVort  of  the  Papal  States), 
.<ind  on  November  4,  Marche  and  Umbria.  The  first  Italian  Parliament 
assembled  in  February  1861,  and  declared  (March  17, 1861)  Yittorio  Emanuele 
King  of  Italy.  The  remaining  part  of  the  province  of  Mantua  and  Yenetia 
were  added  to  his  dominions  in  1866  (October  21).  Finally,  the  remaining 
part  of  the  PafNil  States  (province  of  Rome),  havinff  been  taken  possession 
of  by  an  Italian  army  (September  20,  1870),  after  the  retreat  of  the  French 
garrison,  was  annexed  to  the  Kingdom  by  pUbiscite  on  October  2. 

The  civil  list  has  been  settled  at  15,050,000  lire.^  From  this  amount 
the  children  of  the  late  Prince  Amedeo,  Duke  of  Aosta,  rec-eive  jointly  allow- 
ance of  400,000  lire ;  Prince  Tommaso,  Duke  of  Genoa,  an  allowance  of 
400,000  lire  ;  and  Queen  Margherita,  an  allowsuce  of  1,000,000  lire. 

The  greater  part  of  the  private  domains  of  the  reigning  family  were  given 
up  to  the  State  in  1848. 

ConstitatioiL  and  Oovemment. 
The  present  Constitution  of   Italy  is  an  expansion  of  the 
*  Statnto  fondamentale  del  Regno,'  granted  on  March  4,  1848,  hy 

1  The  amoant  of  the  dvil  list  Is.  in  fact,  16,050.000  lire,  but  the  King  r^pjtjs  to  the  State 
the  annuity  settled  on  Queen  Margherita  by  law  of  December  6, 1900.        ^jOOqTc 
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Sling  Charles  Albert  to  his  Sardinian  subjects.  According  to 
this  charter,  the  executive  power  of  the  State  belongs  exclusively 
to  the  Sovereign,  and  is  exercised  by  him  through  responsible 
ministers ;  while  the  legislative  authority  rests  conjointly  in  the 
King  and  Parliament,  the  latter  consisting  of  two  Chambers — an 
upper  one,  the  Senate,  and  a  lower  one,  called  the  'Camera 
de' Deputati.'  The  Senate  is  composed  of  the  princes  of  the 
royal  house  who  are  of  age,  and  of  an  unlimited  number  of 
members,  above  forty  years  old,  who  are  nominated  by  the  King 
for  life;  a  condition  of  the  nomination  being  that  the  person 
should  either  fill  a  high  office,  or  have  acquired  fame  in  science, 
literature,  or  any  other  pursuit  tending  to  the  benefit  of  the 
nation,  or,  finally,  should  pay  taxes  to  the  annual  amount 
of  3,000  lire,  or  120^.  In  1902  there  were  356  senators 
exclusive  of  four  members  of  the  royal  family.  By  the 
electoral  law  of  March  28,  1895,  electors  for  deputies  to  the 
Lower  House  are  all  citizens  over  twenty-one  years  of  age 
who  can  read  and  write  and  who  possess  one  or  other  of  the 
following  qualifications:  they  must  have  reached  a  certain 
standard  in  elementary  education ;  or  must  pay  not  less  than 
19*80  lire  in  direct  (including  provincial)  taxation  ;  or,  if  peasant 
farmers,  must  pay  annually  at  least  500  lire  of  rent,  or  be 
managers,  with  a  share  in  the  profits,  of  farms  on  which  direct 
(including  provincial)  taxes  of  not  less  than  80  lire  are 
paid ;  or,  being  occupants  of  lodgings,  shops,  &c.,  in  towns, 
pay  an  annual  rent  ranging  from  150  lire  in  communes  of  2,500 
inhabitants  to  400  lire  in  communes  of  150,000  inhabitants. 
Non-commissioned  officers  and  men  in  the  army  have  no  vote 
while  under  arms.  Members  of  academies,  professors,  persons 
who  have  served  their  country  under  arms  for  two  years, 
and  numerous  other  classes,  are  qualified  to  vote  by  their 
position.  The  number  of  deputies  is  508,  or  1  to  every  64,894  of 
the  population  (census  1901).  In  1899  the  number  of  enrolled 
electors  was  2,248,509,  exclusive  of  the  electors  temporarily 
disfranchised  on  account  of  military  service  (26,056  in  1898). 
At  the  general  election  in  June  1900,  the  number  of  those 
who  voted  was  1,310,480,  or  58'3  per  cent,  of  those  who  had 
the  right  to  vote.  For  electoral  purposes  the  whole  of 
the  Kingdom  is  divided  into  508  electoral  colleges  or  districts, 
and  these  again  into  several  sections.  No  deputy  can  be 
returned  to  Parliament  unless  he  has  obtained  a  number  of 
votes  greater  than  one-sixth  of  the  total  number  of  inscribed 
electors,  and  than  half  the  votes  given.  A  deputy  must  be  thirty 
years  old,  and  have   the  requisites  demanded  by  tha  electoral 
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law.  Incapable  of  being  elected  are  all  salaried  Government 
officials,  as  well  as  all  persons  ordained  for  the  priesthood  and 
filling  clerical  charges,  or  receiving  pay  from  the  State.  Officers 
in  the  army  and  navy,  ministers,  under-secretaries  of  State,  and 
various  other  classes  of  functionaries  high  in  office,  may  be 
elected,  but  their  number  must  never  be  more  than  forty,  not  in- 
cluding the  ministers  and  the  under-secretaries  of  State.  Neither 
senators  nor  deputies  receive  any  salary  or  other  indemnity,  but 
are  allowed  to  travel  free  throughout  Italy  by  rail  or  steamer. 

The  duration  of  Parliaments  is  five  years  ;  but  the  King  has  the  power  to 
disdolve  the  lower  House  at  any  time,  being  bound  only  to  order  new  elections, 
and  convoke  a  new  meeting  within  four  months.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the 
executive  to  call  the  Parliament  together  annually.  Each  of  the  Chambers 
has  the  right  of  introducing  new  biUs,  the  same  as  the  Government ;  but  all 
money  bills  must  originate  in  the  House  of  Deputies.  The  ministers  have 
the  right  to  attend  the  debates  of  both  the  upper  and  the  lower  House  ;  but 
they  have  no  vote  unless  they  are  members.  The  sittings  of  both  Chambers 
are  public  ;  and  no  sitting  is  valid  unless  an  absolute  majority  of  the  members 
are  present. 

The  executive  power  is  exercised,  under  the  Kinff,  by  a  ministry  divided 
into  11  departments.  The  ministry,  constituted  February  14,  1901,  is  as 
follows : — 

President  of  the  Council  without  Portfolio. — Si'gnor  Giuseppe  Zanardclli. 
Minister  of  the  Interior, — Signor  OioliUU 
Minister  of  Foreign  4/air*.— -Signor  PrineUi. 
Minister  of  the  Treasury, — Signor  di  JBroglio, 
Minister  of  Fin/ince,— Signor  Paolo  Carcano  (August  9,  1901). 
Minister  of  Justice  and  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs. — Signor  Coceo-Ortu. 
Minister  of  War. — General  Giuseppe  Ottolenghif  senator. 
Minister  of  Marine, — Vice- Admiral  Constantino  Enrico  Morin^  senator. 
Minister  of  Com^nerce,  Industry ^  and  Agriculture, — bignor  Guido  J^occ^ZZt 
(August  4,  1901). 

Minister  of  Public  Instruction, — Signor  Nasi. 
Minister  of  Public  Works. — Signor  Balenzano. 
Minister  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs, — Signor  Qalimberii, 

Local  Government. 

The  two  principal  elective  local  administrative  bodies  are  the  communal 
councils  and  the  provincial  councils.  According  to  the  law  of  May  4, 
1898,  each  commune  has  a  communal  council,  a  municipal  council,  and  a 
syndic.  Both  the  communal  councils  and  the  municipal  councils  vary  accord- 
ing to  population,  the  members  of  the  latter  being  selected  by  the  former 
from  among  themselves.  The  syndic  is  the  head  of  the  communal  adminis- 
tration, and  is  a  Gk>vemment  official ;  he  is  elected  by  the  communal  council 
from  among,  its  own  members,  by  secret  vote.  Each  province  has  a  provincial 
council  and  a  provincial  commission,  the  numbers  varying  according  to 
population.  The  council  elects  its  president  and  other  officials.  The  provincial 
commission  is  elected  by  the  council  from  its  own  members.  It  conducts  the 
business  of  the  province  when  the  latter  is  not  sitting.  Both  communal  and 
provincial  oonneillors  are  elected  for  6  years,  one-hadf  bein^  renewed  every 
S  years.     The  ^communal  council  meets  twice  and  the  provincial  once  a  year  in 
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ordinary  session,  though  they  may  be  convened  for  extraordinary  purposes.  All 
communal  electors  are  eligible  to  the  council  except  those  having  an  official 
or  pecuniary  interest  in  the  commune.  Persons  not  resident  in  we  proYince, 
or  haying  no  solid  interest  in  it,  or  who  do  not  pay  taxes  on  movable  property, 
as  well  as  officials  in  any  way  interested  in  the  province,  are  ineligible  to  the 
provincial  councils.  Electors  must  be  Italian  citizens,  twan^-one  years  of 
a^,  able  to  read  and  vrrite,  be  on  the  Parliamentary  electoral  list,  or  pay  a 
direct  annual  contribution  to  the  commune,  of  any  nature,  or  comply  with 
other  conditions  of  a  very  simple  character. 

In  1898  the  number  of  enrolled  administrcUive  electors  was  2,894,592, 
exclusive  of  the  electors  temporarily  disfranchised  on  account  of  military 
service,  &c.  (28,057).  In  the  general  communal  elections  of  1895,  1,762,081 
electors  voted,  or  63  55  per  cent  of  the  total  number  (2,772,984).  The  num- 
ber of  electors,  both  political  and  administrative,  has  been  considerably  reduced 
in  conseauence  of  the  general  revision  of  the  lists  in  accordance  with  the 
electoral  law  of  July  11, 1894. 

Area  and  Populatioii. 
I.  Pbogress  and  Present  Condition. 

The  first  census  of  United  Italy  was  taken  on  December  Sly 
1861,  but  at  that  date  Yenetia,  certain  districts  of  the  province 
of  Mantua,  and  the  present  province  of  Borne  had  not  been 
annexed,  and  were  excluded  from  the  census.  At  the  censuses  of 
1871  and  1881,  the  area  was,  as  now,  110,646  square  miles.  In 
1861  the  area  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  was  about  96,500  square 
miles.  The  census  of  1861,  of  1871,  of  1881,  and  of  1901  gave  the 
following  results : — December  31,  1861  (excluding  the  regions  an- 
nexed, Yenetia,  southern  part  of  Mantua,  and  the  province  of 
Rome),  21,777,334;  December  31,  1871  (present  territory), 
26,801,154  ;  December  31, 1881  (present  territory),  28,459,628  ; 
February  10, 1901  (present  territory),  32,475,253. 

The  following  figures  show  the  increase  of  the  population  of 
the  present  territory  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  from  1816  onwards 
in  round  numbers  : — 


Yew 

1816 
1825 
1888 
1848 

Popnlatioii 

IncreMeper 

cent  per 

Annum 

1     Y«^ 

1 

Population 

InenaMper 

cent,  per 

annum 

18,888,000 
19,727,000 
21,976,000 
23,617,000 

0-812 
0-876 
0-747 

1    1861 

i    1871 

1881 

,    1901 

25,000.000 
26,800,000 
28,460,000 
82,475,000 

0-460 
0-400 
0-619 
0-788 

1 

The  Kingdom  of  Italy  is  divided  into  69  provinces,  the  ] 
of  which,  with  area  (as  determined  by  a  recent  survey  executed  bj 
the  Italian  Qovemment)  in  English  square  miles,  the  population 
in  1881  and  1901  and  the  population  per  square  inile  in  1901,  are 
given  in  the  subjoined  table,  which  is  classified  according  to  tbe 
old  eompartifnentif  not  now  recognised  as  legal  divisions.    The 
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areas  of  provinces  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  definitely  ascer- 
tained by  the  Grovemment  Survey  Department ;  the  others  are 
estimated  partly  by  the  Military  Geographical  Institute,  partly 
by  the  General  Statistical  Department : — 


ATM  in 

Popnlatioii,  Present:  Census  1881 

PopolatioB, 

Population 

Compartiineiiti 

aqnare 
miles 

Males 

Feniales 

Total 

Present: 

Census 

1901,  Feb.  10 

per  squsre 
mUe,  1901 

Alessandria*    . 

1,964 

874,060i      355,650 

729,710 

811,883 

418*36 

Ctmeo*    . 

2,868 

321,423!      813,977 

685,400 

638,285 

222-54 

,  Noraia     . 

2,563 

327,010 

348,916 

676,926 

748,115 

29108 

j  Torino*   . 

3,951 

506,175 

523,039 

1,029,214 
3,070,260 

1,124,218 

284-08 
292-64 

Piedmont    . 
Genova    . 

11,836 

1,528,668   1,541,582 

8,817,401 

1,582 

876,408      383,714 

760,122 

984,627 

590-79 

Porto  Mamizio . 

ligoria 
Bergamo* 

455 

65,680 

66,621 
460,885 

182,251 
892,378 

142,846 

313-95 

2,087 

442,088 
196,915 

1,077,478 

528-95 

1,065 

198,860 

890,775 

459,694 

481-54 

Brescia*  . 

1,806 

240,669 

230,899 

471,668 

688,427 

298-18 

C!omo  *     . 

1,104 

256,444 

258,606 

615,060 

580,214 

525-56 

Cremona  * 

678 

152,626.      149,612 

302,188 

327,888 

488-54 

MantoTa  * 

908 

151,828'      144,400 

295,728 

811,942 

345-45 

Milano*  . 

1,221 

567,867 

547,624 

1,114,991 

1,442,179 

1,181-15 

Pavla*     . 

1,288 

237,527 

282,804 

469,831 

496,969 

885-85 

Sondrio    . 

1,282 
9,297 

59,189 

61,845 

120,534 

125,566 

101-92 

Lombardy  . 

1,861,965 

1,818,650 

3,680,615 

4,282,728 

460-66 

Bellnno    . 

1,293 

82,677 

91,463 

174,140 

192,800 

149-11 

Padova  * 

826 

201,652 

196,110 

397,762 

443,227 

586-69 

Bovigo 

685 

109,602 

108,098 

217,700 

221,904 

323-95 

TievSo* 

955 

192,128 

188,576 

375,704 

412,267 

481-69 

Udine 

2,541 

247,840 

254,405 

601.745 

592,592 

238-21 

Venezia 

934 

178,551 

178,157 

356,708 

401,241 

429-59 

Verona* 

1,185 

202,769 

191,296 

394,066 

422,437 

366-49 

Vicenza* 

1,056 
9,476 

200,461 

195,888 

396,349      447,999 

424-24 

Venice 

1,415,180 
232,557 

1,898,993 

2,814,173 

3,134,467 

830-81 

Bologna   . 

1,448 

224,917 

457,474 

627,367 

364-20 

Ferrara 

1,012 

117,458 

113,354 

230,807 

271,776 

268-56 

Forll 

725 

128,628 

122,482 

261,110 

260,823 

387-84 

M6dena* 

1,002 

141,808 

137,946 

279,254 

816,804 

816-17 

Parma 

1,250 

135,355 

131,951 

267,306'      294,159 

285-83 

Piacenza 

954 

116,668 

110,049 

226,717,      245,126 

266-95 

Bayenna 

715 

115,143 

110,621 

225,7641      235,485 

829-85 

Eeggio  Emilia  * 
Emilia 

884 

128,622 

121,887 

244,959|      274,496 

310-62 

7,990 

1.110,784 

1,072,657 

2.188,891 

2,445,085 

306-01 
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Compartimenti 

Aim  in 
square 
miloB 

Population,  Present :  Censns  1881 

FOpnlation, 
Present: 
Census 

1001,  Feb.  10 

per  square 
mile.  1901 

Males 

Females    1   .  Total     j 

Arezzo      . 

Firenze     . 

Grosseto   . 

Livomo    . 

Lacoa 

Massa  e  Carrara 

Pisa. 

Siena 

Toscany 

Ancona  * . 
Ascoli  Piceno    . 
Macerata  . 
Pesaro  e  Urbino 

Marches      . 

Perugia(Umbria) 

Roma 

Aqnila    degli 

Abruzzi 
Campobasso 
Chiett       . 
Teramo    . 

Abnizzi  e 
Molise      . 

Avellino  . 
Benevento 
Caserta     . 
Napoli      .        . 
Salerno     . 

Campania    . 

Bari  delle  Puglie 
FoggU      . 
Lecce 

Apulia 

Potenza  (Basili- 
cata) 

Catanzaro . 
Cosenza    . 
Reggio  di  Calabria 

Calabria      . 

1,278 

2,265 

1,738 

188 

668 

687 

1,179 

1,471 

9,304 

748" 
796 
1,087 
1,118 

122,958 

400,963 

64,401 

61,086 

136,462 

81,813 

147,170 

108,033 

116,786 
889,923 

49,894 

60,627 
149,082 

87,656 
136.893 

97.898 

1,087,004 

238,744 
790,776 
114,296 
121,612 
284,484 
169,469 
288,668 
206,926 

271,676 
939,054 
144,722 
123,877 
319,523 
196,631 
820,829 
283,880 

218-41 
42842 
88-27 
931-41 
672-62 
284-76 
272-12 
158-96 

1,121,866 

2,208,869 

2,649,142 

278-98 

130,937 
101,907 
116,589 
112,290 

136,401 
107,278 
123,124 
110,763 

267,338 
209,186 
239,713 
223,043 

802,172 
245,172 
269,429 
258,982 

403-97 
308-00 
238-67 
227-18 

3,749 

461,723 

477,666 

939,279 

1,060,756 

282-94 

8,748 

294,019 

278,041 

672,060 

667.210 

178-02 

4,668 

480,689 

422,783 

903,472 

1,196,909 

256-68 

2,484 
1,691 
1,188 
1.067 

164,268 
176,287 
168,920 
127,819 

188,764 
189,147 
176,028 
127,487 

363,027 
865,484 
343,948 
264,806 

896,629 
366,571 
870,907 
807,444 

169-67 
216-78 
825-93 
288-14  1 

6,380 

636,789 

194,849 
118,799 
863,618 
498,978 
266,129 

680,426 

198,270 
119,626 
360,618 
602,267 
284.028 

1,317,215 

892,619 
238,425 
714,131 
1,001,245 
560,157 

1,441,661 

225-95   1 

1,172 
818 

2,083 
361 

1,916 

6,290 

2,066 
2,688 
2,623 

402,426 
256,604 
785,357 
1,151,834 
664,328 

348-37 
318-67 
886-80  ■ 
8,281-68  1 
294-63 

1,431,878 

338,285 
177,873 
276,193 

1,464,704 

341,214 
178,394 
277,105 

2,896,577 

3,160,448 

602-46 

679,499       827,698 
856,267       426,460 
653,298      706,620 

1,589,064'  1,969,668 

400-82 
158-28  , 
269-86  ' 

7,376 

792,361 

796,718 

265-68  1 

3,846 

261,621 

272,883 

1 
624,604|      490,705 

127-62 

2,030 
2,668 
1,221 

216,283 
214,433 
184,660 

217,692 
236,762 
188,068 

642,607 

433,976'      476,227 
451,186       466,267 
872,723|     428,714 

234-59  1 
181-18 
851-12  1 

5,819 

616,376 

1,267,883 

1,870,208 

235-47  • 
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ProTlnoet  and 
ComparUmenti 

Area  in 
■quare 
miles 

Population,  Present:  Census  1881 

Population, 

Present: 

Census 

1901,  Feb.  10 

Population 
per  square 
mile,  1901 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Caltanisetta 

Catania 

Girgenti 

Messina*     . 

Palermo 

Siracosa 

Trapani 

Sidly     . 

\  Cagliari       . 
Sassari 

Sardinia 

Total     . 

1,263 
1,917 
1,172 
1,245 
1,948 
1,442 
948 

136,493 
280,014 
156,084 
227,934 
852,722 
173,295 
141,612 

129,886 
288,443 
166,458 
232,990 
346,429 
168,231 
142,365 

1,459,^97 

266,879 
563,457 
312,487 
460,924 
699,151 
841,626 
288,977 

827,977 
705,412 
371,638 
548,809 
785,857 
427,607 
368,099 

259-68 
867-98 
81710 
43679 
403-16 
296-47 
388-29 

9,935  1  1,468,104 

2,927,901 

420,635 
261,367 

3,629,799 

855 -29 

6,184 
4,122 

217,497 
134,891 

203,188 
126,476 

329,614 

483,548 
808,206 

93-28 
74-77 

9,306  1      362,888 

682,002 

791,754 

85-08  1 

110,550  ii4,265,388 

1 

14,194,245  28,459,628  32,475,253 

293-47  1 

1  Tbe  Italian  sorvey  department  determined  the  total  area  to  be  110,959  square  miles : 
the  difference,  109  square  miles,  is  owing  to  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  area  of  several  of 
the  provinces.  ^ 

The  number  of  forei^ers  in  Italy  in  1901  was  61, 415  (of  whom  37,706  were 
domiciled  within  the  Kingdom  and  23,709  were  transitory) ;  11,595  were 
Austrians  (including  673  Hungarians),  10,744  Swiss,  6,991  French,  8,816 
English,  10,715  Germans,  1,489  Russians,  2,878  Americans  (United  States), 
762  Greeks,  1,399  Spaniards,  and  the  rest  mainly  Turks,  Belgians,  Swedes 
and  Norwegians,  Dutch,  Egyptians,  Argentines,  BrazUiana. 

The  administrative  diyisions  of  Italy  are  provinces,  territories  (circondari), 
districts  (distretti),  and  communes.  There  are  69  provinces :  of  which  60  are 
divided  into  territories,  and  9  (the  province  of  Mantua  and  the  8  provinces  of 
Venetia)  into  districts.  There  are  197  territories  and  87  districts.  Most  of 
the  districts  (70)  have  been  ck/acto  suppressed,  though  still  nominally  existing 
as  administrative  divisions.  The  territories  and  districts  are  divided  into  com- 
munes (comuni) ;  the  number  at  present  (September,  1902)  is  8,276. 

The  population  of  Italy  is  in  general  perfectly  homogeneous.  According  to 
statistics  of  1901,  the  exceptions  are  :  about  80,200  of  French  origin,  in  the 
territories  of  Aosta,  Pinerolo,  and  Susa,  in  the  province  of  Torino ;  11,400 
of  Teutonic  origin  in  some  communes  of  the  territories  (circondari)  of  Domo- 
dossola  and  Varallo,  in  the  province  of  Novara,  of  Aosta  in  the  province 
of  Torino,  of  Tregnago  in  the  province  of  Verona,  of  Ampezzo  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Udine,  and  of  Vicenza  and  Belluno ;  90,000  of  Albanian  origin, 
in  a  dozen  communes  of  Nearer  Calabria,  and  in  some  communes  of  the 

frovinces  of  Foggia,  Avellino,  Potenza,  Teramo,  Campobasso,  Lecce,  and 
alermo;  31,200  of  Greek  origin,  in  a  few  communes  of  Nearer  and 
FurUier  Calabria,  and  of  the  province  of  Lecce  ;  9,800  of  Spanish  (Catalan) 
origin,  settled  in  Alghero  in  the  province  of  Sassari,  in  Sardinia ;  lastly, 
80,000  Slavs  in  the  arrondissements  of  Larino  (province  Campobasso),  Lan- 
ciano  (Chieto)  and  Udine. 

The  population  over  16  years  of  age  in  1881  was  19,301,420;  of  these 
7,047,168  were  unmarried,  10,361,039  were  manied,  and  1,893,218  were 
widowers  or  widows.     Of  the  whole  population,  16,205,371  or  56-9  per  cent. 
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were  unmarried  ;  10,361,089  or  86*5  per  cent,  were  married  ;  and  1,893,218  or 
6 '6  per  cent,  were  widowers  or  widows. 

The  numbers  of  inhabitants  at  the  different  centres  do  not  in  Italian 
statistics  afford  a  sufficient  basis  for  distinguishing  between  the  urban  and  rural 
population.  In  Northern  Italy  the  population  is  scattered  over  the  country 
and  there  are  few  centres.  In  Southern  Italy  and  in  the  iduids  the  country 
peonle  live  in  the  towns,  coming  and  going  to  cultivate  their  own  plots  of 
land  ;  consequently  there  are  many  populous  centres  where,  if  numbers  alone 
were  considered,  the  population  would  be  re^rded  as  urban,  though  it  is,  in 
truth,  almost  exclusively  rural.  The  following  statement  gives  the  number  of 
the  head  communes  (capoluoghi)  of  provinces  and  of  territories  (circondari)  or 
districts,  with  their  population  according  to  the  census  of  1901,  but  many  of 
these  local  capitals  have  under  6,000  inhabitants  : — 

Head  communes  of  provinces         .     69     population  .     5,610,580 
,,  ,,         of  territories  (cir- 

condari) or  dis- 
tricts       .         .  215  „  .     2,981,617 

Totel        .        .        .         .~284  „  .     8,592,147 

Other  communes    .        .        .         7,991  „  .  23,888,106 

Total        .         .        .         8,275  „  .  82,475,258 

The  following  table  gives  the  population  according  to  occupation  in  1881 
exclusive  of  children  under  9  years : — 


Occapation 


Agriculture . 

Raising  of  animals  and  api 

culture     . 
Horticulture 
Silviculture 
Fishing  and  chase 
Mining 

Mineral  industry 
Industrial  productions 
Inns,  clothing,  kc. 
Commerce  . 
Transport   . 

Propnetors  and  pensioners 
Employes  and  domestics 
National  defence . 
Civil  administration    . 
Public  worship    . 
Justice 

Sanitary  service  . 
Instruction . 
Fine  arts,  &c. 

Litoratureand  applied  science 
Hawkers 

Workmen,  porters,  kc. 
Prisoners,  paupers,  kc. 
Students,  housekeepers,  kc. 
No  occupation  stated  . 

Total . 


Male 


5,124,481 

218,556 

58,914 

53,226 

47,901 

58,987 

755 

2,281,317 

51,500 

246,618 

810,347 

427,456 

265,605 

160,155 

167,252 

103,161 

28.248 

44,333 

32,908 

31,174 

19,740 

28,993 

121,562  • 

73,188 

582,407 

725,284 

11,258,968 


Female 

Total 

3,048,951 

8,173,882 

80,896 

244,452 

14,925 

78,839 

6,425 

•   59,651 

340 

48,241 

675 

59,512 

— 

755 

1,904,144 

4,185,461 

99,594 

151,094 

88,155 

279,778 

2,664 

818,011 

585,425 

962,881 

447,800 

718,405 

— 

160,155 

8,400 

170,652 

28,424 

131,585 

2 

28,250 

15,384 

69,717 

46,887 

79,795 

4,450 

35,624 

85 

19,776 

5,457 

84,450 

8,267 

129.829 

56,498 

129,681 

4,148,274 

4,725,681 

855,691 

1,580.976 

11,292,158    ,    22,551,126 
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Number  of  proprietors  in  Italy  on  December  SI,  1881 : — 


801 


Land 


Male  Female 


Buildings 


Land  and 
Bnildings 


Total 


Male 


Agrieultorists    219,828  131,181  !204,895 
Pensioners  and  I  I  , 


I      persons     of 

means . 
I  Other  categories 

I 
I 


Total. 


26,370   70,8111  27,»38 
102,088138,524  249,725 

347,786  335,016  482,058 


Female '    Male 


69,406  1,083,753 

I 
54,702     289,985 
185,768    579,885 


299,87611,903,623 


Female     Male      Female     Total 


227,175  1.457,476    417,762  1,875,238' 

;  I 

268,738     844,2931    888,746 
274,165     981,698|    598,457 

765,073 


2,788,4671,399,965 


783,039 
1,625,155 


4,188,482 


Year 


Marriages 


1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 


229,041 
219,597 
235,665 
232,681 
234,819 


II.  Movement  of  Population. 
1.     Births ^  DecUhSf  and  Marriages. 

Births  Living 


I 


Deaths 


'  Illegiti- 
Legitimate  'mate  and 
I  Exposed  I 


Totol 


I  a»niw%»«    exclusive  ,  Surplus  of 
Stlllbom      of  the        Births 


1,031,649  I  70,199  !  1,101,848 

1,002,812  I  67,262  ,  1,070,074 

1,070,074  I  67,262  ,  1,088,558 

1,003,970  I  63,406  I  1,067,376 

996,475  i  61,288  t  1,057,763 


I  StUlbom  I 


46,364 
47,132 
45,092 
45,910 
46,254 


695,602  t  406,246 
732,265  '  337,809 
703,393  I  885,165 
768,917  i  298,459 
715,036  i  342,727 


2.     Emigration, 
The  numbers  of  emi^nts  from  Italy  to  various  parts  of  the  world, 
according  to  Italian  statistics  for  six  years  were : — 


!             - 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

Europe 

North  Africa      . 

109,928 

125,310 

144,528 

162,899 

181,047 

244,298 

3,227 

2,457 

3,251 

4,566 

5,204 

9,108 

'  America- 

United  Stetes   . 

58,486 

47,000 

56,375 

63,156 

87,714 

121,139 

Canada 

897 

139 

328 

1,021 

1,686 

8,497 

Mexico,  Colom- 

bia, Venezuela, 

CentralAmerica 

1,816 

1,783 

1,025 

1,267 

2,523 

1,418 

Brazil 

76,665 

80,984 

88,659 

26,574 

27,438 

82,159 

Chili,  Peru,  and 

Bolivia  . 

669 

770 

260 

408 

409 

739 

The  Argentine, 

Uruguay,    and 

• 

Paraguay 

58,004 

39,538 

36,793 

46,648 

42,720  1    64,090 

Amenca(country 

not  named)     , 

1,961 

1,080 

1,753 

860 

8,137  '      5,134 

Other  countries  . 

1,329 

794 

743 

940 

904        1,668 

Total 

307,482 

299,855 

283,715 

308,339 

352,782 

7-> 

533,245 
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This  claatifioation  is  founded  upon  the  declarations  of  intending  emigrants 
made  before  the  syndics  (or  mayors)  of  communes  on  application  for  passports, 
and  the  figures  differ  considerably  from  those  given  in  the  statistics  of  the 
various  countries  mentioned.  The  difference  is  explained  chiefly  by  the  faet 
that,  in  many  cases,  emigration  to  other  European  States,  intended  to  be 
temporary,  becomes  permanent,  the  emigrants  embarking  for  America  from 
their  temporary  home.  According  to  the  statistics  of  the  respective  countries, 
the  Italian  immigrants  into  the  United  States  in  1900-01  numbered, 
185,996  ;  Argentina  in  1901,  68,314  ;  Brazil,  in  1898,  88,272. 

To  the  emigration  in  1901  the  different  parts  of  Italy  contributed  as 
follows :—Piemonte,  42,885  (29,468  temporary);  Liguria,  4,522  (295  tem- 
porary) ;  Lombardia,  85,504  (29,048  temporary) ;  Yeneto,  116,986  (111,758 
temporary) ;  Emilia,  28,741  (25,018  temporary)  ;Toscana;  80,199  (23,071  tem- 
porary) ;  Marche,  15,970  (4,685  temporary) ;  Umbria,  9,082  (4,982  temporary) ; 
Lazio,  9,708(4,018  temporary);  Abru2zie  Molise,  59,921  (8,762  temporary); 
Campania,  75,587  (21,759  temporary) ;  Puglie,  14,767  (587  temporary) ; 
Basilicata,  16,586  ;  Calabrie,  84,487  (2,886  temporary) ;  Sicilia,  86,718  (18,312 
temporary) ;  Sardegna,  2,182  (2,079  temporary) ;  total,  583,245  (281,668 
temporary). 

The  number  of  Italians  abroad  in  1891  was  officially  estimated  at  about 
8,000,000.  The  number  is  now  probably  over  8,000,000.  In  1901  a  Commis- 
sion, under  the  Minjstry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  was  established  for  the  direction 
of  the  Government  service  relating  to  emigration.  There  is  now  regular 
inspection,  and  a  medical  officer  watches  over  the  emigrants  while  at  sea. 
III.  Principal  Towns. 

The  communal  population  of  the  capitals  of  provinces  was  as  follows  on 
February  10,  1901  (census) :— 


Towns 

Popnla- 
tion 

Towns 

Popula- 

Towns 

^tsr- 

Napoli   . 
Mifano  . 

563,540 

Trapani. 

59,452 

Siracusa . 

82,030 

491,460 

Re^o  Emilia 

58,490 

Catanzaro 

81,824 

Roma     . 

462,783 

Ancona  . 

56,885 

Mantova 

29,142 

Torino    . 

385,656 

Cagliari . 

58,747 

Ascoli  Piceno . 

28,882 

Palermo 

809,694 

Foggia   . 

53,151 

Siena     . 

28,855 

Geneva  . 

234,710 

Parma    . 

49,340 

Cuneo    . 

27,065 

Firenze  . 

205,589 

Bergamo 

47,772 

Massa    . 

26,418 

Bologna . 

152,009 

Novara  . 

45,248 

Chieti    . 

26,368 

Venezia . 

151,840 

Vicenza . 

44,777 

Pesaro    . 

25,108 

Messina . 

149,778 

Reggio  Calabria 

44,415 

Giigenti 

25,024 

Catania  . 

149,295 

Arezzo    . 

44,316 

Benevento 

24,647 

Livomo . 

98,321 

Forli      . 

48,708 

Teramo  . 

24,568 

Ferrara  . 

87,648 

Caltanissetta  . 

43,803 

Avellino 

23,760 

Padova  . 

8^,281 

Salerno  . 

42,727 

Macerata 

22,784 

Bari 

77,478 

Como     . 

88,895  ' 

Cosenza . 

21,545 

Lucca     . 

74,971 

Sassari   . 

88,268 

Aouila   . 
Belluno . 

21,188 

Verona  . 

74,271 

Udine     .        . 

87,942 

18,747 

Alessandria    . 

71,298 

Cremona 

37,693 

Potenza . 

16,186 

Brescia  . 

70.614 

Piacenza 

86,064 

Campobasso   . 

15,080 

Modena . 

64,843  ' 

Pavia     . 

85,447 

Rovigo  . 

11,174 

Ravenna 

64,081 

Treviso  . 

83,987 

Grosseto 

9,599 

Perugia . 

61,885 

Caserta  . 

82,709 

Sondrio  . 

8.171 

Pisa 

61,821 

Lecce     . 

82,687 

Porto  Maurizio 

7.141 
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Beligion. 

The  Boman  Catholic  Church  is,  nominally,  the  ruling  State 
religion  of  Italy ;  but  many  Acts  of  the  Legislature,  passed  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom,  and  more  especially  since 
the  suppression  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff's  temporal  govern- 
ment, have  subordinated  the  power  of  the  Church  and  clergy  to 
the  authority  of  the  civil  government,  and  secured  freedom 
of  worship  to  the  adherents  of  all  recognised  religions.  How- 
ever, ^scarcely  any  other  positive  creed  as  yet  exists  but  Boman 
Catholicism.  At  the  census  of  1881,  of  the  total  population  about 
62,000  were  Protestants  and  38,000  Jews.  Of  the  Protestants 
22,000  belonged  to  the  Waldensian  Church  of  Piedmont,  about 
10,000  to  the  other  evangelical  Italian  Churches,  and  30,000 
to  foreign  Protestant  bodies. 

Under  the  Roman  Pontiff,  the  Catholic  episcopal  hierarchy  in  Italy  con- 
sists of  49  archbishoprics  and  220  bishoprics,  besides  the  6  cardinal- 
bishoprics  near  Rome.  Of  these  prelacies,  76  are  immediately  subject  to  the 
ApostoUc  See,  12  being  archbishoprics.  Thus  there  are  altogether  37  metro- 
politan sees,  the  avera^  number  of  suffragan  sees  to  eacb  metropolitan  being 
about  4.  Every  archbishop  or  bishop  is  appointed  by  the  Pope,  on  the  advice 
of  a  committee  of  Cardinals ;  but  the  royal  exeqtuUur  is  necessary  for  his 
installation.  The  number  of  parishes  in  1881  was  20,465  ;  of  churches 
and  chapels,  55,268;  of  secular  clergy,  76,660. 

The  immense  wealth  of  the  Italian  clergy  has  greatly  dwindled  since  the 
year  1850,  when  the  Siccardi  bill,  abolishing  extemju  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
and  clerical  privileges,  passed  the  Sardinian  Chambers.  This  law  was  ex- 
tended, in  1861,  over  the  whole  Kingdom,  and  had  the  effect  of  rapidly  dimi- 
nishing the  numbers  as  well  as  the  incomes  of  the  clergy. 

In  1865  there  were  in  Italy  2,382  religious  houses,  of  which  1,506  were  for 
men  and  876  for  women.  The  number  of  religious  persons  was  28,991,  of 
whom  14,807  were  men  and  14,184  women.  The  mendicant  orders  numbered 
8,229  persons,  comprised  in  the  above-mentioned  total.  A  law  for  the  entire 
sappression  of  all  religious  houses  throughout  the  Kingdom  was  adopted  by 
the  Italian  Parliament  in  1866.  This  law  provided  a  smaU  pension  to  all 
religious  persons  who  had  taken  regular  vowsbefore  January  18, 1864.  Several 
monasteries  were  temporarily  set  aside  for  such  monks,  friars,  or  nuns  as 
might  wish  to  continue  their  conventual  life,  the  inmates,  when  come 
down  to  a  certain  number,  to  be  drafted  off  to  another  house,  and  so  again, 
until  all  finally  died  out.  All  collegiate  chapters  were  likewise  dissolved. 
The  lands  and  goods  of  these  suppressed  bodies  were  appropriated  by  the 
State. 

See  and  Church  of  Home. 

The  '  Statute  fondamenttde  del  Regno '  enacts,  in  its  first  article,  that  '  the 
Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Roman  religion  is  the  sole  religion  of  the  State.' 
By  the  Royal  decree  of  Oct.  9,  1870,  which  declared  that  '  Rome  and  the 
Roman  Provinces  shall  constitute  an  integral  part  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy,'  the  Pope  or  Roman  Pontiff  was  acknowledged  supreme  head  of  the 
Church,  preserving  his  former  rank  and  dignity  as  a  sovereign  prince. 
Furthermore,  by  a  bill  that  became  law  May  13,  1871,  there  was  guaranteed 
to  His  Holiness  and  his  successors  for  ever,  besides  possession  of  the  Vatican 
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and  Lateran  palaces  and  the  villa  of  Castel  Gandolfo,  a  yearly  income  of 
8,225,000  lire  or  129,000/.,  which  allowance  (whose  arrears  would  in  1908 
amount  to  106,425,000  lire,  or  4,257,000/.)  still  remains  unclaimed  and 
unpaid. 

Supreme  Pontiff. — ^Leone  XUI.  (Oioaeehino  Peeoi),  bom  at  Carpineto  in 
the  diocese  of  Anagni,  March  2,  1810,  son  of  Count  Luigi  Pecci ;  conse- 
crated Archbishop  of  Damiata  1843  ;  Apostolic  Kuncio  to  £lgium  1843-46  , 
Bishop  of  Perugia  1846 ;  proclaimed  Cardinal  December  19,  1858 ;  elected 
Supreme  Pontiff,  as  successor  of  Pio  IX.,  February  20,  1878;  crowned 
March  3  following.  He  is,  therefore,  now  92  years  old,  and  has  filled  the 
Pontifical  throne  for  24  years. 

The  election  of  a  Pope  ordinarily  is  hy  scrutiny.  Each  Cardinal  in  conclave 
writes  on  a  ticket  his  own  name  with  that  of  the  Cardinal  whom  he  chooses. 
These  tickets,  folded  and  sealed,  are  laid  in  a  chalice  which  stands  on  the 
altar  of  the  conclave  chapel :  and  each  elector  approaching  the  altar  repeats  a 
prescribed  form  of  oath.  Thereupon  the  tickets  are  taken  from  the  chiOioe  hr 
scrutators  appointed  from  the  electing  body  ;  the  tickets  are  compared  with 
the  number  of  Cardinals  present,  and  when  it  is  found  that  any  Cardinal  has 
two-thirds  of  the  votes  in  his  favour  he  is  declared  elected.  Should  none 
have  received  the  needful  number  of  votes,  another  process  is  gone  through, 
viz.,  ctcccss — so  called  because  any  Cardinal  may  accede  to  the  choice  of 
another  by  filling  up  another  ticket  made  for  that  purpose.  The*  present 
Pontiff,  Leone  XIII.,  was  chosen  almost  unanimously.  He  is  regarded  as 
the  263rd  Pope  (or  thereabouts)  from  St.  Peter. 

From  the  accession  of  Clemente  XL,  250th  in  the  usual  list  of  Roman 
Pontiffs,  to  Leone  XIII.,  the  Popes  (all  Italian)  have  been  as  follows : — 


No.  in 
the  list 

250 

Name  of  Pontiff 

Year  of 
Election 

No.  in 
the  list 

Name  of  Pontiff 

Tear  of 
BlectSon 

Clemente  XI.       . 

1700 

257 

PioVL  . 

1775 

251 

Innocenzo  XIII.  . 

1721 

258 

Pio  VII. 

1800 

252 

Benedetto  XIII.  . 

1724 

259 

Leone  XII. 

1828 

258 

aemente  XII.      . 

1780 

260 

Pio  VIII. 

1829 

254 

Benedetto  XIV.   . 

1740 

261 

Gregorio  XVI. . 
PiolX.    . 

1881 

255 

Clemente  XIII.    . 

1758 

262 

1846 

256 

Clemente  XIV.     . 

1769 

1 

268 

Leone  XIII.     . 

1878 

The  Roman  Pontiff  has  for  advisers  and  coadjutors  the  Sai^red  C-ollege  of 
Cardinals,  consisting,  when  complete,  of  seventy  members,  namely,  six 
Cardinal- Bishops  (occupants  of  the  suburbicary  sees),  fifty  Cardinal-I^ests, 
and  fourteen  Cardinal-Deacons,  but  hardly  ever  comprising  the  full  number. 
In  February,  1903,  the  Sacred  College  consisted  of  five  Cardinal-Bishops,  forty- 
five  Cardinal-Priests,  and  eight  Cardinal-Deacons.  The  following  list  givea 
the  names  and  dates  of  these  fifty-eight  Cardinals : — 
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Names 


Cardinal-Bishops : — 


Loigi     Oreglia 
Santo  Stefano 


Serafino  Yannutelli 


'■{ 


Mario  Mocenni 
Antonio  Agliardi 


Vincenzo  Vannutelli. 


Cardijtal'Priests : — 

Jos6  SebastiSo  Netto  . 

Pietro  Oeremia  Mi-  1 

chelangelo  Celesia  / 

Alfonso  Capecelatro .  -I 

Patrick  Francis  Moran 
BenottM.  Langenieux 
James  Gibbons  . 

Mariano     RampollaJ 
del  Tindaro    .         I 

Francois  Marie  Ben-\ 

jamin  Richard       / 

Peter  Lambert  Goossens 

Anton  Joseph  Gmscha 

Angelo  di  Pietro        | 

Michael  Logue  . 
Claudius  Vaszary 
Herbert  Vaughan 
Georg  Kopp 
Adolphe  Louis  Albert 'k 

Perraud  / 

Victor   Lucien    Sul-\ 

pice  Lecot     .         / 
Giuseppe  Sarto  . 
Ciriaco  Maria  Sanchal 

y  Hervas        .        / 
Domenico  Svampa 


Office  or  Dignity 


Bp.  ofOstia&Velle- 
tn,  DeanSac.  Collece, 
Camerlengo  of  Holy 
RomanChurch,  Pref . 
Congr.  Ceremonial. 
Bishop  of  Frascati,  1 
Great  Penitentiary  / 

Bishop  of  Sabina     . 
f,       Albano     . 

Bp.  of  Palestrina,^ 
Archjjriest  of  the  I 
Liberian  Basilica,  | 
Pref.  Cong.  Council  j 


Patriarch  of  Lisbon 
Archbp.  of  Palermo 

Archbp.  of  Capua, ' 
Librarian  of  Holy 
Roman  Church     .  ^ 

Archbp.  of  Sydney ' 
,,  Reims 

„  Baltimore 

Pontifical  Secretary  'X 
of  State,  Arch-  I 
priest  of  the  Vati-  j 
can  Basilica         .  j 

Archbishop  of  Paris  . 

„  Mechlin. 

,,  Vienna  . 

Pro-Dataiy  of  His  \ 

Holiness  j 

Archbp.  of  Armagh  . 

,,  Gran 

,,       Westminster 

Bishop  of  Breslau    . 

„  Autun    . 

Archbp.  of  Bordeaux 

Patriarch  of  Venice  . 

Archbp.  of  Toledo   . 

„  Bologna . 


Natioiiality 


Italian 


Portuguese 
Sicilian  . 

Italian    . 

Irish 
French   . 
American 

Sicilian 

French   . 

Belgian  . 
Austrian. 


French 


Tear  of 
Birtli 


1828 


1884 

1828 
1832 


1836 


1841 
1814 

1824 

1880 
1824 
1834 

1843 

1819 

1827 
1820 

1828 

1840 
1832 
1832 
1837 

1828 


„  .  I  1881 
Italian  .  '  1885 
Spanish .  j  1838 
Italian   .  j  1861 
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Tearo^ 
Crea. 
tion 


1873 


1887 

1893 
1896 


1889 


1884 
1884 

1885 

1885 
1886 
1886 

1887 

1889 

1889 
1891 

1893 

1893 
1893 
1898 
1893 

1893 

1898 
1893 
1894 
1894 
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Names 


CardincU'Pricsts—cont. 
Andrea  Ferrari    . 


'•{ 


■{ 


Francesco  Satoll 


Girolamo  Maria  Gotti-j 

Salvador  Oasaiias   y\ 
Pag^     .        .        / 

Achille  Manara  \ 

Domenico  Ferrata 

Serafino  Cretoni 

Giuseppe  Frisco 

Jos^  Mana  Martin  de  ) 

Herrera   y  de    la  > 

Iglesia        .        .    ) 

Pierre  Hector  Coullii . 

Guillaume         Marie  ^ 

Joseph  Labour^  .  J 
Giovanni       Battista^ 

Casali  del  Drago  .  j 
Francesco    di    Paola'^ 

Cassetta  .  .  J 
AlessandroSanmiuia-  \ 

telli       .        .        ./ 

Gennaro  Portanova  ■[ 

Giuseppe  Francica-1 
Nava  di  Bontiffe  .    J 

Fran9ois  D^sir^  Ma- 1 
thieu  .        .        .    / 

Pictro  Respighi     .   i 

Agostino  Richelmy  . 
Sebastiano  Martinelli 
Casimiro  Gennari 
Leo  von  Skrbensky  . 
Giulio  Boschi    . 
Jan    Puz^a    Kuidz^ 
von  Eozielsko         .  / 
Bartolomeo  Baciiieri . 


Office  or  Dignity 


Archbp.  of  Milnn     . 

Archpriest  of  the  v 
Lateran  Arch-  I 
Basilica,  Prefect  j 
Congr.  Studies  .   ^ 

Prefect  of  the  Congr.  'i 
de  Propaganda  Fide  J 

Bishop  of  Barcelona 

Bishop   of  Ancona  ) 
and  Umana.         .  ( 

Pref.  Congr.  Bishops^ 
and  Regulars        .  j 

Pref.  of  the  Congr.  \ 
of  Sacred  Rites  .  j" 

Archbp.  of  Naples  . 

Archbp.  of  Santiago  / 
de  Compostela    .    I 

Archbp.  of  Lyons    . 

,,  Rennes  . 


Archbishop  of  Reg-1 
gio  in  Calabria     .  / 

Archbp.  of  Catania . 

r Former  Archbishop'^ 
\     of  Toulouse        .  / 

Vicar  General  of  1 
His  Holiness        .  j 

Archbishop  of  Turin 


Archbishop  of  Prag. 
f,        Ferrara  . 

Bishop  of  Cracow     . 

,,  Verona     . 


NatiODidity 

Tear  of 
Birth 

Italian    . 

1850 

>i 

1889 

}) 

1834 

Spanish  . 

1884 

Italian    . 

1829 

ft 

1847 

»t 

1833 

it 

1836 

Spanish  . 

1835 

French   . 

1829 

»i 

1841 

Italian    . 

1838 

f$ 

1841 

>» 

1840 

i} 

1845 

Sicilian  . 

1846 

Fi-ench   . 

1839 

Italian   . 

1843 

» 

it 

ft 

Austrian 

Italian 

1850 
1848 
1839 
1863 
1838 

Polish 

1842 

Italian 

1842 

Tear  of 
Crea- 
Uon 


1894 
1895 

1895 
1895 
1895 

1896 

1896 
1896 

1897 

1897 
1897 

1899 

1899 

1899 

1899  i 

p 

1899 
1899 

1899 

1899 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 

1901 

1901 
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NamM 

Office  or  iNgnity 

Nationality 

Tear  of 
Birth 

Yew  of 

Crea- 

tioo 

Cardinal-Deaeojit:—  f 
Luigi  Macchi       . 

Andreas  Steinhuber   . 

Francesco  Segna    .    | 

Raffaele  Pierotti 
Francesco  Salesio      1 

dellaVolpe    .        ./ 
Jos^  Calasanz  Yives  1 

y  Tuto        .        .    / 

Luigi  Tripepi         .  - 
Felice  Cavagnis 

Secretary  of   Apo- 
stolic Briefs 
Prefect  Congr.  Index 
Prefect  of  the  Vati.j 
can  Archives      .  { 

Pref.  Congr.  Indul-  \ 
gences  and  Sacred  - 
ReHcs .        .        J 

lUlian 
German  . 
Italian   . 

>» 

»» 
Spanish. 

Italian 

1832 
1825 
1836 
1836 
1844 

1854 

1886 
1841 

1889 
1898 
1894 
1896 
1899 

1899 

1901 
1901 

Of  these  Cardinals  1  was  nominated  by  Pope  Pio  IX.,  and  57  by 
Leone  XIII.  ;  35  are  Italian  (continental  or  insular),  and  23  not ;  8  are 
British  subjects.  Under  the  present  Roman  Pontiff  there  have  hitherto  died 
145  Cardinals,  of  whom  83  were  of  his  own  creation. 

Though  primarily  belonging  to  the  local  Roman  Church,  the  Cardinals  are 
now  regarded  as  Princes  of  the  Church  at  large.  ^  Originally  they  were  simply 
the  parish  rectors  of  Rome,  or  the  deacons  of  deaconries  there.  In  1586 
their  number  was  finally  settled  by  Sisto  Y.  at  seventy.  The  Cardinals  compose 
the  Pope's  Council  and  the  various  Sacred  Congregations,  ffovem  the  Church 
while  the  Apostolic  See  is  vacant,  and  elect  the  deceased  Pontiff's 
successor.  They  received  the  distinction  of  the  red  hat  under  Innocenzo  lY.i 
during  the  Council  of  Lyons,  in  1246  ;  and  the  title  of  Eminence  from 
Urbano  VIII.,  in  1630. 

In  January,  1903,  besides  the  Pope  and  the  College  of  Cardinals,  the  upper 
Catholic  Hierarchy  throughout  the  world  com|)rised  8  patriarchates  of  the 
Latin  and  6  of  the  Oriental  Rite,  177  archbishoprics  of  the  Latin  and  19  of  the 
Oriental  Rite,  and  732  bishoprics  of  the  Latin  and  52  of  the  Oriental  Rite. 
The  list  (during  the  present  pontificate  increased  by  2  patriarchates,  13  arch- 
bishoprics, 21  promotions  of  bishoprics  to  archbishoprics,  and  113  bishoprics) 
was  as  follows: — 

I.  Fatru»rchate€, 

Latin  Bite : — 1.  Constantinople  ;  2.  Alexandria ;  3.  Antioch  ;  4.  Jeru- 
salem ;  5.  Venice ;  6.  Lisbon  ;  7.  West  Indies  ;  8.  East  Indies. 

Oriental  Eite : — 1.  Antioch,  of  the  Maronites;  2.  Antioch,  of  the  Mel* 
chites;  3.  Antioch,  of  the  Syrians ;  4.  Babylon,  of  the  Chaldeeans ;  5.  Cilicia, 
of  the  Armenians  |  6.  Alexandria,  of  the  Copts. 


1  The  relative  Btanding  and  precedence  of  a  Roman  Cardinal  vM  a  thing  of  gradual  growth. 
In  England,  John  Kemp,  Archbiihop  of  York,  created  Cardinal  in  14B9,  vas  the  flnt  Cardinal 
Who.  Hmplif  M  9uch  and  without  being  a  Legate  a  latere,  took  precedence  of  the  Archbiahop 
of  (UnUmrj, 
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II. 

Archbishopries, 

Latin  Rif^:— 

GrsBco-Ruthenian  Rite      .        1 

Immediately  subject  to  the 

Under  Patriarchs : 

Holy  See 

19 

Armenian  Rite. 

2 

With    Ecclesiastical     Pro- 

GrsBco-Melchite  Rite 

3 

vinces    .... 

168 

Syriac  Rite       . 

8 

OruTUal  Rite  :^ 

Syro-Chaldaic  Rite 

2 

With  Ecclesiastical  Provinces 

; 

Syro-Maronite  Rite  . 

6 

Armenian  Rite 

1 



Gneco-Rumanian  Rite     . 

1 

196 

III.  Bishoprics. 

Latin  RUe:— 

Groco-Rumanian  Rite 

3 

Immediately  subject  to  the 

Grseco-Ruthenian  Rite 

6 

Holy  See         .        .        . 

84 

Under  Patriarchs : 

Suffragan   in  Ecclesiastical 

Armenian  Rite    . 

.       15 

Provinces 

648 

Coptic  Rite 

2 

Oriental  RiU:-- 

GrsBco-Melchite  Rite    . 

9 

Immediately  subject  to  the 

Syriac  Rite . 

6 

Holy  See : 

Syro-Chaldaic  Rite 

9 

Grseco-Ruthenian  Rite    . 

1 

Syro-Maronite  Rite 

2 

Suffragan   in  Ecclesiastical 

Provinces : 

784 

Besides  the  above  994  sees,  and  18  abbacies  and  prelatures  'nullius  di<B> 
ceseos,'  there  are  now  9  apostolic  delegations,  131  apostolic  vicariates, 
and  56  apostolic  prefectures  most  of  them  held  by  titular  archbishops  or 
bishops  (formerly  called  *  in  partibus  infidelium '). 

The  summary  of  actual  dignitaries  stood  as  follows  for  January,  1903 
(each  dignitary  being  reckoned  under  his  highest  rank  and  title) : — 

Sacred  College  of  Cardinals 59 

Patriarchs  of  either  Rite 10 

Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  Latin  Rite,  Residential  880 

Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  Oriental  Rite      .         .  65 

Archbishops  and  Bishops,  Titular        ....  892 

Archbishops  and  Bishops  now  without  title          .        .  13 

Fniliitea  Nullius  DuBceaeos 8 


Total 


1,867 


The  central  administration  of  the  Roman  C^atholic  Church  is  ourried  on 
by  a  number  of  permanent  committees  called  Sacred  Congregations,  composed 
of  Cardinals,  with  Consultors  and  Officials.  There  are  now  twenty  Sacred 
Cpngre^tions, .  viz ,  Inquisition  or  Holy  Office,  Consistorial,  Apostolic 
Visitation,  Bishops  and  Regulars,  Council,  Residence  of  Bishops,  state  of 
Beffulars,  Ecclesiastical  Immunity,  Propaganda,  Propaganda  for  Eastern  Rite, 
Index,  Sacred  Rites,  Ceremonial,  Regular  Discipline,  Indulgences  and  Sacr^ 
Relics,  Examination  of  Bishops,  Fabric  of  St.  Peter's,  lAuretana,  Extra- 
ordinary Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  Studies.  Besides  these  there  is  a  Commission 
for  Election  of  Italian  Bishops,  another  for  Historical  Studies,  another  for 
Biblical  Studies,  and  another  for  Preservation  of  the  Faith. 
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Except  soven  apostolic  ricariates  in  South  America  which  depend  upon 
the  Congregation  of  Extraordinary  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  the  apostolic 
delegations,  vicariates,  and  prefectures  throughout  the  world  stand 
under  the  'Congregatio  de  Propaganda  Fide.'  Their  present  distribution 
is  as  follows : — 


Continents,  Ac 


Europe 

Asia 

Africa 

America 

Oceania 


1        Apostolic 

Apostolic 

Apostolic 

1      Delegations 

Vicariates 

Prefectures 

2 

11 

1             4 

4 

65 

12 

1 

28 

24 

2 

14 

9 

0 

13 

6 

Total 


131 


65 


Within  the  British  Empire  the  present  number  of  Roman  Catholic  resi- 
dential sees  is  133,  viz.,  28  archbishoprics  and  105  bishoprics,  besides  2  apo- 
stolic delegations,  30  apostolic  vicariates  (of  which  27  are  neld  by  Bishops  of 
titular  sees),  and  12  apostolic  prefectures  ;  while  the  Roman  Catholic  popula- 
tion subject  to  King  Edward  VII.  is  estimated  at  ten  millions  and  a  half. 

Instruction. 

The  State  regulates  public  instruction, and  maintains,  either  en- 
tirely or  in  conjunction  with  the  communes  and  provinces,  public 
schools  of  every  grade.  Every  teacher  in  a  public  institution 
maintained  by  the  State,  or  by  any  other  public  body,  must  have 
the  qualifications  required  by  law ;  and  in  all  public  institutions 
not  belonging  to  the  State,  the  same  programme*  must  be  fol- 
lowed, and  the  same  rules  observed.  No  private  person  can  keep 
a  school  without  having  obtained  the  authorisation  of  the  State. 

Elementary  education  is  compulsory  for  chUdren  between  six  and  nine  years 
of  age.  (Of  these,  according  to  the  census  of  1881,  there  were  1,808,12  9. 
The  compulsorv  clause  is  by  no  means  strictly  enforced.  The  enactment, 
however,  provided  that  education  for  children  of  school  age  should  be  com-) 
pulsory  only  when  the  supply  of  teachers  should  reach  the  proportion  to 
population,  in  the  least  populous  communes,  ot  one  to  every  1,000  inhabitants  ; 
in  the  most  populous,  one  to  every  1,600  inhabitants.  The  law  now  applies 
in  all  the  communes. 

Schools  in  Italy  may  be  classified  under  four  heads,  according  as  they 
provide  :  (1)  elementary  instruction  ;  (2)  secondary  instruction — classical ; 
(3)  secondary  instruction — technical ;  (4)  higher  education. 

(1)  Schools  providing  elementary  instruction  are  of  two  trades.  Religious 
instruction  is  given  to  those  whose  parents  request  it.  Only  the  Zot^^-grade 
instruction  is  compulsorv.  Every  commune  must  have  at  least  one  lower- 
grade  school  for  bovs  and  one  for  girls ;  and  no  school  with  only  one  master 
should  have  more  tnan  seventy  pupils.  Higher-grade  elementary  schools  are 
required  in  communes  having  normal  and  secondary  schools,  and  in  those 
with  over  4,000  inhabitants.     In  both  grades  the  instruction  is  free. 

(2)  Secondary  instruction— classical — ^is  provided  in  the  ginncui  and  Iwei, 
the  Utter  leading  to  the  universities.  r^^^^T^ 
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(8)  Secondary  instruction — technical.  This  is  supplied  by  the  technictl 
schools,  technical  institutes,  and  institutes  for  the  mercantile  marine. 

(4)  Higher  education  is  supplied  by  the  universities,  by  other  higher 
institutes,  and  hj  special  higher  schools. 

Of  these  yanous  educational  institutions,  the  elementary  schools  are 
supported  by  the  communes,  subsidies  or  free  loans  being  occasionally 
granted  by  the  State.  In  the  normal  schools  and  licei,  the  State  proyides  for 
the  payment  of  the  staff  and  for  scientific  material.  The  ginnasi  and  techni- 
cal schools  should,  according  to  the  general  law,  be  supported  by  the  com- 
munes  ;  but,  in  many  cases,  the  cost  of  these  is  borne,  in  great  put,  by  the 
State.  In  the  technical  institutes,  half  the  sum  paid  to  the  staff  is  proyided 
by  the  State.  The  uniyersities  are  maintained  by  the  State  and  by  their  own 
ancient  reyenues,  such  expenses  as  those  for  scientific  material,  laboratories, 
&c,  being,  in  some  cases,  borne  by  the  yarious  proyinces  of  the  aniversity 
region.  The  higher  special  schools  are  maintained  conjointly  by  the  State, 
the  proyince,  the  commune,  and,  sometimes,  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  total  Budget  of  State  funds  by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction 
in  1900-01  was  60,707,397  lire ;  in  1899  the  proyinces  expended  6,807,127 
lire  and  the  communes  (includins;  subsidies  from  the  State  and  the  proyinces), 
80,066,908  lire.  There  are,  besides,  revenues  derived  from  foundations 
(opere  pie)  for  the  benefit  of  schools  of  different  grades  generally. 
For  elementary  instruction  alone,  in  1899,  there  was  expended  by  the  State 
8,962,649  lire ;  by  the  Provinces  372,976  lire ;  by  the  Communes  64,105,306 
lire :  total,  68,440,880  lire. 

The  attendance  at  elementary  schools  (public  and  private)  has,  in  the 
last  88  years,  risen  from  1,000,000  to  2,683,000  ;  or,  allowing  for  the 
increase  of  population,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  118  per  cent,  in  school 
attendance. 

The  percentage  of  illiterates,  male  and  female,  over  five  years  for  1861, 
over  six  for  1871  and  1881,  and  over  twenty  years  of  age,  in  1861,  1871,  and 
1881,  was:— 


Year         |                  Over  0  Team                  !                 OTer20Teari 

1861 
1871 
1881 

Male 
68  091 
61-86 
64-66 

Female                    Male 
81 -271                  66-47 
71-73                   6017 
69-82                  63-89 

Female 
81-62 
77-18 
72-93 

1  Over  5  years  (1861). 

The  percentage  oi  illiterate  conscripts,   and  of  illiterates  married,   at 
yarious  intervals  from  1871  to  1900  was  as  follows  : — 


Tear 

Illiterate  Ctonacripta 

•niiteimtea  Married 

Male 

Femala 

1871 

66-74 

67-73 

76-78 

1881 

47-74 

48-24 

69-90 

1891 

40-25 

4112 

5916 

1899 

83-76 

86-25 

50  04 

1900 

82-94 

33-80 

47-95 

According  to  the  census  of  1881  the  number  of  the  population  above  six 
years  of  age  who  could  not  read  nor  write  in  Upper  Italy  was  40*85  per  cent.  ; 
Middle  Italy,  64-61  per  cent.  ;  South  Italy,  79*46  per^-eent  :  land  in  the 
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Islands,  80*91  per  cent     The  smallest  percentage  of  illiterates  aboT«  six 
years  was  in  Piedmont,  82*27,  and  the  largest  in  Basilicata,  86*18. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  elementary  schools,  higher  schools  for 
girls,  normal  schools,  and  secondary  or  technical  government  schools  with 
snch  secondary  private  schools  as  are  (for  legal  purposes)  placed  on  an  eqnal 
footing  with  government  schools : — 


Number 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Males 

Females 

Total 

AsUi  for  Infants   (1900)  . 

8,280 

7,526 

179,888 

175,816 

855,703 

Public  schoolf            „      . 

62,222 

65,080 

1,847,H»0 

1,146,020 

2,498,120 

Private  do.                 „     . 

8,745 

9,172 

«1,450 

128,011 

189.470 

Evening,  Ac,  do.        „      . 

8,899 

4,090 

99,038 

80,332 

129,970 

Higher  girls'    or 

Contlmistion    sohoolii, 

Ae.,     a^OO) . 

283 

1,794 

... 

8,876 

8,876 

Normal  schools         „ 

161 

1,999 

1,823 

19,864 

21,187 

Licci                   0900-01)  . 

150 

12,787 

304 

13,041 

Oinnasi                     „ 

269 

81,181 

1,283 

82,464 

Technical  InstltntM,,       . 

72 

9,781 

216 

9,946 

286 

34,289 

4,046 

88,334 

Naval  mercantile      „ 

19 

880 

"~ 

880 

Of  private  secondary  schools  not  on  an  equal  footing  with  Government 
schools  there  were  in  1896,    737  with  33,693  pupils. 

In  1901  there  were  54  of  these  institutes  and  35  of  them  had  8,413  students 
(2,727  male  and  686  female). 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  twenty-one  universities  of  Italy,  with 
statistics  mostly  for  1900-1901 :— 


IDateoflstudentsI 

Dateof  Istudents 

«. 

Founds-      and 

1                 ..• 

Founda- 

and 

1   tion 

Auditors 

tion 

Auditors 

State  Univer-            1 

Pisa     .        .         . 

1338 

1,095 

sities : — 

Rome 

1303 

2,323 

Bologna 

1200 

1,856 

Sassarl 

1677 

148 

Caghari 

1626 

235 

Siena 

1300 

231 

Catania 

1434 

925 

Turin 

1404 

2,874 

Genoa 

1243 

1,351 

Macerata 

1290 

149 

Free  Univer- 

Messina 

1549 

692 

sities  : — 

Modena 

1678 

637 

Camerino     . 

1727 

276 

Naples 
Padua 

1224 

5,551 

Ferrara 

1391 

106 

1222 

1,445 

Perugia 

1276 

807 

Palermo 

1805 

1,075 

Urbino 

1564 

151 

Parma 
Pavia 

1512 
1300 

577 
1,828 

Total 

23,332 

In  1900-1  university  courses  were  attended  by  259  students  at  the  licei 
of  Aauila,  Bari,  and  Catanzaro. 

Tnere  were  besides  13  university  institutions,  with  (1900-01)  2,927  stu- 
dents ;  9  superior  special  schools,  with  (1895-96)  81  Sstudents  ;  1  experimental 
agricultural  institute  (1901-2)  with  69  students;  34  schools^f agriculture 
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(1901-2),  with  1,882  students;  2  schools  of  mining  (1900-1901),  with  56  •ttt<» 
dents ;  230  industrial  and  commercial  schools  (1899-1900),  with  83,686 
students  ;  174  schools  of  design  and  moulding  (1898)  with  12,256  students  ; 
ISCrovemment  fine  art  institutes  (1900-01),  with  2,178  students,  and  ISnon* 
Goyemment,  with  1,447  students;  6  (jrovemment  institutes  and  consenrm- 
toires  of  music  (1900-01),  with  994  students  (587  males,  457  females).^ 

In  1898  there  were  in  Italy  oyer  1,881  libraries.  Of  these,  82  were 
Gk>yernment  libraries,  with  1,019,788  readers,  who  had  1,897,221  books  giren 
out  (1901). 

On  December  81,  1895,  there  were  in  Italy  1«901  periodical  publications. 
Of  these,  479  were  political ;  827  were  economic,  juridical,  or  on  social 
science ;  202  agricultural ;  243  religious ;  169  literary  and  scientific ;  188 
medical ;  the  remainder  being  artistic,  military,  geographical  or  humorous 
publications.  In  foreign  countries  there  are  about  130  periodicals  published 
m  Italian. 

In  1900  there  were  9,975  books  published  in  Italy,  comprising  698 
religious  books;  907  scholastic  and  educational;  565  historical  and 
geographical ;  448  bio^phical ;  1,516  of  poetry  and  ^neral  literature ;  333 
in  mathematical,  physical,  and  natural  science  ;  1,090  in  medicine  ;  1,251  in 
agriculture,  the  industries,  commerce,  &c. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

In  Ital^,  justice  in  penal  matters  is  administered  in  the  first  instance  by 
the  Preton,  by  the  penal  Tribunals,  and  by  the  Courts  of  assize  ;  on  appeal, 
by  the  penal  Tribunals,  and  by  the  Courts  of  Appeal.  The  highest  cowt 
is  the  Court  of  Cassation,  which  confines  itself  to  inquiring  whether  the  forms 
prescribed  by  law  have  been  obseryed. 

'  The  Pretori  haye  jurisdiction  concerning  all  misdemeanors  (contrayyenzioni) 
and  all  offences  (delitti)  punishable  by  imprisonment  not  exce^ing  three 
months,  or  banishment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  fine  not  exceeding  1,000 
lire.  The  penal  Tribunals  haye  jurisdiction  in  the  first  instance  in  offences 
(delitti)  for  which  the  Code  establishes  a  minimum  penalty  hot  exceeding 
fiye  years  of  imprisonment  and  a  maximum  not  exceeding  ten  years^  or 
in  otiences  punishable  by  a  fine  exceeding  1,000  lire. 

The  Courts  of  Assize,  which  in  most  cases  haye  juries,  haye  jurisdiction  in 
all  proceedings  concerning  serious  offences  punishable  by  imprisonment  for 
life  (ergastolo),  or  by  imprisonment  exceeding  in  the  minimum  fiye  years, 
and  in  the  maximum  ten  years.  They  haye  exclusiye  jurisdiction  concerning 
offences  against  the  internal  and  external  security  of  the  State,  and  idl  press 
offences.  Appeal  is  allowed  to  the  penal  Tribunals  from  the  sentences  of  the 
Pretori,  and  to  the  Courts  of  Appeal  from  those  of  the  penal  Tribunals.  The 
Court  of  Cassation  has  power  to  annul,  for  ill^lity,  sentences  passed  by  the 
inferior  Courts,  and  to  decide  questions  of  jurisdiction  or  competency. 

Italy  is  diyided,  for  the  administration  of  justice,  into  20  appeal  court 
districts,  each  of  which  is  subdiyided  into  tribunal  districts,  162  in  all,  and 
these  again  into  mandamenti,  each  with  its  own  magistracy  (Pretura),  1,549 
in  all. 

Table  showing  the  number  of  persons  conyicted  ot  offenoes  of  all  kinds 
(misdemeanours  included)  before  the  yarious  classes  of  courts,  during  fire 
years:— 

1  Some  of  the  non-Government  institntes  of  mnsic  are  important-,  tot  example,  tke 
mnsical  licei  of  Bologna,  Peiaro,  Rome,  Turin,  and  Venice. 
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Tear 

ConvictionB 

Total 

Beforothe 
Pretori 

Before  the 

Tribunal! 

(first  instance) 

Before  the 
Corti  d' Assise 

1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 

377,448 
416,183 
424,855 
458.262 
395,382 

293,106 
831  287 
835,055 
370,742 
809,441 

80,997 
81.719 
86,546 
84,265 
82,796 

3,345 
3,177 
8,254 
3,255 
8,145 

The  number  of  prisons  or  penitentiaries,  with  number  of  inmates,  on 
December  31,  1900,  is  given  as  follows  :— 


Prisons  or  Penitentiaries 

Number 

Inmates 

Male         Female 

Total 

Lock*up8 

Penal  establishments 
Correctional  establishments  for  the 
young: 

Government  reformatories   . 

Private  reformatories  . 
Penal  colonies  (Colonic  di  Coatti)    . 

Total 

1,457 
83 

11 

34 

9 

20,511 
23,554 

1,838 
2,267 
3,482 

1,401 
905 

170 
2,318 

21,912 
24,459 

2,008 
4,585 
3,482 

1,594 

51,652 

4,794 

56,446 

Pauperism. 

In  Italy  legal  charity,  in  the  sense  of  a  right  in  the  poor  to  be  supported 
by  the  parish  or  commune,  or  of  an  obligation  on  the  commune  to  relieve  the 
poor,  does  not  exist.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  in  favour  of  forsaken 
children  and  the  sick  poor,  the  former  being  maintained  and  the  latter 
supplied  with  medical  attendance  at  the  expense  of  the  province  or  commune. 
Public  charity  in  general  is  exercised  tnrough  the  permanent  charitable 
foundations,  (»Ued  *  Opere  pie,'  regulated  by  the  law  of  July  17.  1890.  These 
are  very  unequally  distributed  in  the  different  provinces,  and  their  operation  is 
in  the  manner  prescribed  and  in  the  territory  named  in  the  deeds  of  founda- 
tion, or  by  the  statutes  in  force.  A  thorough  inquiry  into  their  financial 
position  was  made  in  1880.  The  general  results  were : — Leaving  out  of 
account  institutions  intended  for  lending,  or  for  the  encouragement  of  saving 
(that  is,  monti  di  pieUi,  monti  frumentari,  casse  di  prestanze  agrarie),  there 
were  21,866  opere  pie,  with  a  gross  capital  of  about  2,000,000,000  francs. 
Their  income  and  expenses  were  :— 

Lire. 
Gross  income     .  ...     90,446,446 


Burdens  (not  charitable)  . 
Taxes,  3dc  .  .  . 
Expenses  of  administration 

Total  disbursement 
Balance  free 


7,704,055 
15,287,969 
15,690,132 

38,682,156 
51,764,290 
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Added  to  this  net  income  were  casual  legacies,  contributions  from  private 
benefactors,  subsidies  from  communes  (for  hospitals),  &c.,  all  of  which  receipts 
are  spent  annually,  and  thus  the  sum  at  the  disposal  of  the  opere  pie  in  1880 
amounted  to  96,509,071  lire. 

The  property  of  these  foundations  is  constantly  increasing.  In  the  space 
of  18  years  (1881-98)  the  new  legacies  amounted  to  294,796,966  lire.  In 
1899  the  communes  spent  about  45,679,155  lire,  and  the  provinces  about 
22,995,797  lire  in  chanty  ;  over  one-fourth  of  the  former  sum  and  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  latter  being  disposed  of  through  the  opere  pie. 


Finance. 
I.  State  Finance. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure. 

Direct  taxes  are  those  on  lands,  on  houses,  and  on  incomes 
derived  from  movable  capital  and  labour.  The  tax  on  lands, 
amounting  to  about  96  millions,  with  an  additional  tenth,  is  spread 
over  the  9  cadastral  comparximenti.  That  on  houses  is  at  the 
rate  of  12*5  per  cent,  (with  three-tenths  additional)  of  the  amount 
taxable,  which  is  two-thirds  of  the  real  annual  value  in  the  case  of 
factories,  and  three-fourths  in  the  case  of  dwelling-houses.  By 
law  of  July  22,  1894,  the  tax  on  incomes  from  movable  wealth 
was  raised  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  amount  taxable.  The  amount 
taxable  in  the  case  of  incomes  on  which  the  tax  payable  may 
be  levied  by  simply  withholding  the  amount  (public  funds  and 
treasury  bonds)  is  the  whole  income ;  where  the  tax  may  be 
exacted  by  means  of  registers  it  is,  with  some  exceptions,  thirty- 
fortieths  of  the  income  ;  in  the  case  of  industrial  and  commercial 
incomes,  it  is  twenty-fortieths ;  for  life  annuities  and  incomes  from 
labour  alone  (professions)  it  is  eighteen-fortieths  ;  for  incomes  of 
State,  provincial  and  communal  employees  it  is  fifteen-fortieths. 
The  communes  and  provinces  also  tax  lands  and  buildings. 
The  State  grants  to  the  communes  one-tenth  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  tax  on  incomes  as  compensation  for  other  communal  re- 
venues made  over  to  the  State  by  various  laws. 

The  principal  indirect  taxes  are : — the  customs  duties,  the 
octroi,  the  taxes  on  manufactures,  the  salt  and  tobacco  monopolies, 
lotto. 

The  financial  year  of  Italy  ends  on  June  30.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  total  ordinary  revenue  and  expenditure  of 
the  Kingdom,  together  with  the  annual  difference  in  each  of  the 
last  five  years,  the  budget  estimates  being  given  for  the  last 
two  years  (25  lire  =  j61)  : — 
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Years 

Total  Reveniie 

Total  Expendltare 

Difference 

Lire 

Lire 

Lire 

1898-99 

1,747,635,849 

1,732,541,762 

+   16,094,087 

1899-900 

1.747,928,147 

1,742,717,661 

+     6,210,486 

1900-1 

1,814,649,684 

1,773,316,1«3 

+   41,234,461 

1901-2 

1,884,932,364 

1,861,032,967 

+   23,899,407- 

1902-3 

1,826,668,601 

1,812,363,641 

+   13,304,960 

The  following  table  shows  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  the  esti- 
mated  revenne  and  expenditure  : — 


Soorces  of  Revenue 

Lire           1 

1 

Branches  of  Expenditure 

Lire 

Obdinabt 

Ordihart 

State  Property : 

Treasury: 

Real  Property       • 

11,986,000 

Consolidated  Debt 

479,880,537 

Railways 

90,763,222 

Redeemable  . 

59,918,745 

Varions 

822,000 

Floating 

119,044,420 

Direct  Taxes : 

1 

Railway  Annuity  . 

26,106,858 

Land  Tax      • 

99,116.000 

Civil  List  and  Appan- 

Income Tax  • 

294,482,000    | 

ages    .... 

16,050,000 

HonseTax    . 

90,600,000    ' 

Senate  and  Deputies     . 

2,223,000 

Taxes  on  Transactions : 

Varions  .... 

21,017,192 

Sacoession  Dnties 

87,500.000 

ViremenUl     . 

8,080,166 

Registration  . 

67,000,000 

Finance  : 

Stamps .. 

68,000,000 

Collection  of  Taxes 

S6,815,816 

Various  . 

59,070,000 

Monopolies    . 

90,222,218 

Indirect  Taxes : 

Various  .... 

22,036,930 

Excise    .... 

101,600,000 

Virementil    . 

80,228,855 

Customs 

827,460,000 

Justice     .... 

41,438,878 

Octrois  .... 

50,758,000 

Foreign  Affairs 

16,870,962 

Monopolies : 

Instruction 

49,018,355 

Tobacco 

208,200,000 

Interior  .... 

71,088,988 

Salt        ...       . 

76,400,000    ' 

Public  Works  . 

;  88,805,084 

Lotteries 

66,500.000 

Posts  and  Telegraphs     . 

71,588,890 

Quinine 

1,440,000 

War         .... 

264,968,768 

Public  Services : 

Marine     .... 

116,497,422 

Posts     .... 

67,800,000    1 

Agriculture,      Industry, 

Telegraphs    . 

15.600,000     1 

Commerce    . 

11,139,966 

Various  .... 

22,840,000     j 

Repayments    . 
Various  Reoeipts    . 

26,191,558 
28,262,000 

Total  Ordinary  . 

EXTRAORDINART 

1,641,582,580 

Total  Ordinary  Bffec> 

1 

Treasury  .... 

71,949,882 

tive         .       .       . 

1,697,230,580     , 

Finance   .... 

8,683.882 

Virementti 

62,971,969 

Justice     .... 

19,100 

Foreign  Affairs 
Instruction 

25,500 
1,169,801 

Total  Ordinary  . 

1,760,202,549 

Interior   .... 

8,818,329 

EXTRAORDIlfART 

Public  Works  . 

64,056,300 

Effective  Receipts 

4,578,835 

Posts  and  Telegraphs     . 

406,516 

Railway  Ck)nBtruotion  . 

121,600 

War 

16,931,000 

Movement  of  Capital: 

Marine     .... 

10,668,542 

Sales  of  Land,  Ao. 

5,808,840 

Agriculture,  Ac 

8,152,660 

New  Loans    . 

25,402,000 

Compensations,  Ac 

29,565,177 

1 

Total  Extraordinary  . 

170,831,012 

Total  Extraordinary . 

65,465,952 

Grand  Total 

1,812,868,541 

Grand  Total 

1,825,668,501     I 

1  Tirementif  formerly  called  receipts  and  expenditure  d'ordre,  indicate  money  received 
and  expended  for  special  purposes,  e.g.,  the  sum  of  28,048,099  lire  received  from  thi 
Octrois  of  Rome  and  Naples  and  applied  to  correspording  purposes.  Though  expenditur( 
of  this  nature  is  here  shown  only  for  the  Treasury  and  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  it  is  distri- 
buted among  all  the  ministries  ^to  the  total  amount  stated  in  the  revenue  column  and  in 
the  ii«Yt  table,  C"r^r\n]f 
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In  the  Budget  statement  the  revenue  and  expenditure  are 
distributed  over  four  categories,  summarised  as  follows : — 


- 

Ist  Category 
(effective) 

tod  Cfttegory 
(Construction 
of  railway!) 

Srd  Category 

(Movement  of 

capital) 

4th  Category 
(VirtmenU) 

Total 

1 

Reyenne      . 
Expenditure 

Difference    . 

Lire 
1,701,803,916 
1,657,698,882 

Lire 
1S1,600 
17,262,000 

Lire 

60,771,017 
74,430,691 

Lire 
62,971,969 
62,971,969 

Lire 
1,825.668.601 
1,812,868,641 

+44,105,088 

1 
-17,140,400   1    -18,659,674 

- 

+18,S04,»60  ' 

1 

In  the  ordinary  revenue  there  is  a  surplus  of  118,670,019 
lire,  and  in  the  extraordinary  revenue  a  deficit  of  105,365,059 
lire ;  giving  a  net  surplus  of  13,304,960  lire. 


Public  Debt. 

The  following  table  shows  the  interest  (including  premiiuns) 
and  sinking  fund  of  the  Public  Debt  for  the  year  1901-02  : — 


Debts 

Per 
Cent. 

Rente..  Ute.;    ^^^' 

Yew  of 

Bxtinc- 

tion 

I.  Consolidated  debt : 

Rentes  at  6  per  cent. 
i>          8        ,, 
4i      „ 

Total  consolidated  debt  . 

II.  Permanent  annuity  due  to\ 
the  Holy  See        .               / 

III.  Debts  separately  inscribed  : 

IV.  Various  debts 
V.  Floating  debt : 

Treasury  bonds 
Current  accounts 
Bank  advances 

Total  floating  debt 

Total  pubUc  debt . 

5 
3 

44 
4 

Lire           1       Lire 

400,264,952  i        — 
4,803,043  ;        — 
61,028,575          — 
7,794,620  1 

\1902- 
/1961 
\1902- 
/1985 

478,891,190  I        — 

8,225,000  1        — 

3to5 
3to6 

— 

11,277,519  1    458,079 

88;  107,675 

2,034,751 

9,500,000 
750,000 
750,000 

_ 

11,000,000          — 

587,501,284 

2,492,880 

- 
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The  capital  of  the  consolidated  and  redeemable  debt  amounted 
to  12,643,494,968  lire  on  July  1, 1901,  or  506,539,800^.  sterling, 
and  the  interest  to  578,700,356  lire,  or  23,148,000/.  sterling. 
The  debt  per  head  of  population  was  thus  15/.  11^.,  and  the 
interest  14^.  2d.  The  value  per  head  of  the  special  exports 
(exclusive  of  the  precious  metals)  in  1901  was  1/.  7«.  7d,  For 
the  period  1886-91,  the  real  and  personal  property  of  ItaJy, 
estimated  from  the  inheritances  taxed  annually,  were,  by  Signer 
Bodio,  put  respectively  at  38,300  and  16,400  million  francs, 
the  total  wealth  being  thus  estimated  at  54,700  million  francs, - 
or  2,188,000,000/.  sterling. 

11.  Local  Finance. 

Tho  total  revenue  of  the  communes  of  Italy  in  1899  amounted,  according 
to  officiid  reports,  to  642,009,148  lire  ;  the  revenue  of  the  provinces  amounted 
to  131,676,829.  The  debts  of  the  communes  in  1897  (December  31)  amounted 
to  1,202,469,875  lire ;  of  the  provinces,  in  1897  (January  1),  to  164,860,870 
liw. 

ni.  Public  Propebty. 
On  June  30,  1901,  the  property  of  the  State  was  as  follows : — 

Bstimated  Value. 
Lire 

Financial  assets  (Treasnry) 654,160,345 

Property,   immovable,    movaUe,   loans  and  various 

titles 498,478,150 

Property  of  industrial  nature 1,365,006,047 

Material  in  use  in  army  and  navy  .  1,474,100,606 

Property  used  in  the  service  of  the  State  .  446,002,894 

Scientific  and  artistic  material         ....        221,034,425 

Total.  .  4,658,782,467 

In  the  financial  year  1899-1900  the  revenue  from  State  property  was  :— 
Railways,  88,288,135  lire;  ecclesiastical,  1,898,596  lire;  from  fixed  capital, 
6,600,322  lire ;  from  the  Cavour  Canals,  3,078,803  lire;  various,  2,528,058 
lire  ;  total,  101,893,914. 

Defence. 
I.  Frontier. 
The  extent  of  the  land  frontier  of  Italy  is  as  follows  : — French 
frontier  487  kilometres;  Swiss  672;  Austro-Hungarian  779; 
frontier  of  San  Marino  37 '8;  in  all  (exclusive  of  San  Marino) 
1,938  kilometres.  The  coast  line  of  the  peninsula  measures 
3,383  kilometres;  of  Sicily,  1,115  ;  of  Sardinia,  1,336 ;  of  Elbe 
and  the  small  islands,  1,042 ;  the  total  length  of  coast  is  thus 
6,876  kilometres. 
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On  the  Continental  frontier  of  Italy  the  principal  passes  of 
the  Alps  are  defended  by  fortifications  distributed  according  to  a 
plan  decided  on  in  1874,  and  at  present  in  process  of  execution. 
The  basin  of  the  Fo  is  also  studded  with  fortified  places,  though 
some  of  the  old  fortresses  have  been  either  abandoned  or  de- 
classed, while  others  are  being  constructed.  The  chief  strong 
places  in  the  region  are  the  following : — Oasale,  Piacenza, 
Verona,  Mantua  (these  two  belong  to  the  old  Austrian 
Quadrilateral),  Venice,  Alessandria.  On  the  coasts  and  islands 
-are  the  following  fortified  places  : — Vado,  Genoa,  Spezia,  Monte 
Argentaro,  Gaeta ;  works  in  the  Straits  of  Messina,  Tiranto. 
On  the  north  Sardinia  is  defended  by  the  fortifications  in  the 
Island  of  Maddalena.  Rome  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  is 
protected  by  a  circle  of  forts. 

II.  Army. 

The  army  of  Italy,  in  virtue  of  the  law  of  Juno  28,  1897,  oonsiats  of  the 
permanent  army,  the  mobile  militia,  and  the  territorial  militia.  Personal 
mUitary  service  is  obligatory  on  all  citizens  fit  to  bear  arms  from  the 
completion  of  their  twentiem  year  to  December  Slst,  afber  the  comi^tion 
of  their  thirty-ninth  year.  The  annual  levies  are  enroUed  in  three  cat^iories. 
Those  who  (as  decided  by  lot,  or  ordinary  volunteers)  belong  to  the  first  cate- 
gory serve  as  follows: — In  the  permanent  army  the  carabineers,  and  non- 
commissioned officers  of  whatever  coi^,  five  years  under  aims  and 
four  years  with  unlimited  leave ;  in  the  territorial  militia  both  carabineers 
and  non-commissioned  officers  serve  ten  years  with  unlimited  leave ; 
other  corps  (cavalry  included),  in  the  permanent  army,  two  or  three 
years  under  arms  and  five  to  seven  years  with  unlimited  leave ; 
in  the  mobile  militia  four  or  three  yean;  and  in  the  territorial 
militia  seven  years.  Those  of  the  second  category  remain  eight  or  nine 
years  in  the  permanent  army  with  unlimited  leave,  four  or  three  years  in  the 
mobile  militia  and  seven  years  in  the  territorial  militia.  Those  who  belong  to  the 
third  category  join  neither  the  permanent  army  nor  the  mobile  militia,  but 
serve  their  nineteen  years  in  the  territorial  militia  with  unlimited  leave.  The 
men  of  the  second  category  are  called  to  arms  for  training  for  a  period  varying 
from  two  to  six  months,  which  may  be  divided  over  one  or  more  years.  Those 
of  the  third  categoi^  have  thirty  days'  training ;  in  time  of  war  they  (in  common 
with  all  other  soldiers  who  have  passed  to  the  territorial  militia  aifter  having 
formed  part  of  the  permanent  army  or  mobile  militia)  have  garrison  duty 
and  form  the  last  reserve.  In  the  levy  of  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1901,  the 
number  of  recruits  examined  was  348,181.  Of  these,  92,763  were  put  back  ; 
76,684  were  unfit  to  serve  ;  92,376  were  assigned  to  the  first  category  ;  5  to  the 
second  ;  and  86,853  to  the  third.  Youths  who  have  received  a  certain  degree 
of  instruction  are  allowed  to  serve  as  one-year  volunteers  on  payment  of  a  sum 
fixed  annually  but  never  exceeding  2,000  lire  for  cavaliy,  or  1,500  lire  for 
others.  They  may  fulfil  their  period  of  service  at  any  time  after  their  seven* 
teenth  up  to  their  twenty-sixth  year.  They  belong  to  the  first  category.  Non- 
commissioned officers  engage  to  serve  five  years ;  by  continuing  their  service 
for  twelve  years  they  have  a  right  to  government  employment :  and  aifter 
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twenty  yean  service  they  are  entitled  to  a  pension.    Officers  are  chiefly  drawn 
from  the  military  institntes. 

The  army  consists  of  twelve  army  corps  as  follows :— I.  Turin,  II.  Alexan- 
dria, III.  Milan,  IV.  Genoa,  V.  Verona,  VI.  Bologna,  VII.  Ancona,  VIII. 
Florence,  IX.  Rome,  X.  Naples,  XL  Ban,  XII.  PaJermo.  Each  army  corps 
contains  two  divisions  (except  that  of  Rome,  which  contains  three),  and  each 
division  comprises  from  two  to  seven  military  districts,  of  which  there  are 
in  all  eighty-eight. 

1.  The  Permanent  Army  consists  of  the  general  staff ;  corps  of  staff ; 
Carabineers : — 11  territorial  legions,  1  legion  of  recruits  consisting  of  com- 
panies (the  number  of  which  may  vary  according  to  requirements),  of  a 
squadron  of  mounted  carabineers  and  of  1  depdt. 

Infantry  :  96  regiments  of  the  line  and  12  regiments  of  bersaglieri,  each 
regiment  of  1  staff  of  regiment^  8  battalions  of  4  companies,  and  1  depdt ;  7 
regiments  of  Alpine  troops  divided  into  7  staffs  of  regiment,  22  battalions,  in 
75  companies,  and  7  dendts ;  disciplinary  establishments  :  6  companies, 
2  houses  of  correction,  and  1  military  prison. 

Cavalry  : — 24  regiments  (10  of  lancers  and  14  of  light  horse)  of  1  staff  of 
regiment,  6  squadrons  and  1  depdt ;  4  depdts  for  remounts. 

Artillery : — 24  regiments  of  field  artillery,  each  of  1  staff  of  regiment  and 
8  brigades  of  batteries,  1  or  2  companies  of  train,  and  1  depdt ;  1  legiment 
of  horse  artillery,  of  1  staff  of  regiment,  8  mounted  brigades  (6  batteries),  1 
brigade  of  train  (4  companies)  and  1  depdt ;  1  regiment  of  mountain 
artulery  of  1  staff  of  regiment,  5  brigades  (16  batteries),  1  depdt ;  8  regiments 
of  coast  and  8  of  fortress  artillery,  each  of  1  reeimental  staff  and  1  depdt  (in 
all  25  brigades,  78  companies) ;  5  companies  of  artillery  mechanics. 

Engineers :— 5  engineer  regiments,  consisting  of  5  staff  of  regiment,  21 
brigades,  60  companies  of  engineers,  10  companies  of  train,  and  5  depdts, 
besides  an  independent  brigade  of  6  companies  of  railway  engineers,  to  be 
distributed  by  the  war  office  amongst  the  various  regiments  according  to 
requirements. 

Officers  of  the  fortresses.  Sanitary  corps,  12  companies.  Commissariat, 
12  offices  of  commissariat ;  Veterinary  corps ;  Administrative  corps,  com- 
prising 12  companies  army  service-corps.    Invalids  and  veterans,  2  companies. 

To  the  permanent  army  belong  also  the  military  schools,  the  supreme 
tribunal  of  war  and  marine,  the  artillery  and  engineering  establishments, 
the  commissariat  establishment,  the  central  military  magazines,  the  central 
military  dispensary. 

2.  The  Mobile  MilUia  consists  of  infantiy  : — 51  redments  of  the  line  of 
8  battalions  of  4  companies ;  20  battalions  of  bersaglieri  of  4  companies  ; 
88  companies  of  Alpine  troops. 

Cavalry  :  81  squadrons  of  cavalry. 

ArtiUery : — 68  batteries  of  field  artillery  ;  15  batteries  of  mountain 
artillery ;  78  companies  of  coast  and  fortress  artillery  ;  24  companies  of 
train  (artillery). 

Engineers  : — 54  companies  of  engineers,  4  companies  of  train  (engineers). 

Four  companies  of  the  sanitary,  commissariat,  accountant  and  veterinary 
services. 

8.  The  Territorial  MilUia  consists  of  824  battalions  of  infantry  of  4  com- 
panies ;  22  battalions  of  Alpine  troops  with  75  companies ;  100  companies  of 
fortress  artillery ;  80  companies  of  engineers ;  sanitary,  commissariat, 
accountant,  and  veterinary  services. 

The  complementary  officers  and  troops  are  intended  to  complete  and 
maintain  at  their  full  nuD>bers  the  army  and  mobile  militia  corps  in  war 
time.     These  troops  cov^.xst  of  the  men  of  the  classes  of  the  second  category 
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not  yet  enrolled  in  the  territorial  militia,  and  of  those  of  the  firat  category 
who  are  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  the  orninised  force. 

Official    statement   of   the    strength  of  the  Italian  army    for  June, 
1901 :— 


Permanent  Army 

Militia 

;biu). 

Under 
Arms 

On 

Unlimited 
Leave 

Mobile 

Territorial 

Opfic 

Effective 

13,617 

— 

— 

4,014 

Half.Pay     .        . 

248 

— 

— 

— 

Supplementary 

,        , 



11,837 

_ 

Auxiliary     . 

. 



— 

772 

— 

Reserve 

_ 

— 

6,230  . 

Total  officers 

13,865 

12,609 

10,244  ! 

< 

Troops. 

Carabineers 

24,912 

4,494 

299 

15.143 

Infantry 

120,975 

268,827 

199,761 

517,020 

Bersaglieri  . 

16.628 

29,127 

22,877 

31,958 

Alpine  troops 
Military  districts 

12,925 

21,598 

14,624 

33,803 

792 

9,937 

— 



Unassigned . 

— 

— 

3,831 

1,468,321  ; 

Cavalry 

20,980  1 

30,568 

— 

53.629 

ArtiUery      . 

32,563 

76,569 

48,534 

75,614 

Engineers    . 

9,196 

20,950 

12,925 

18,171  i 

Mihtaiy  schools 

1,308  , 

— 

— 

Sanitaiy  corps 

3,016  1 

9,237  , 

8,331 

24,522  ' 

Commissariat 

2,412  : 

4,199  , 

2,770 

8,372 

Invalid  and  veteran  corps 

148  , 





Penal   establishments   and  disci- 

plinary companies  . 

1,992  , 

— 

— 



Guards  (Policemen,  Lc.)  and  Rail- 

' 

' 

way  and  telegraph  service 

—       1 

10,784  1 

6,228 

34,083  i 

Dep6t  for  horses  .... 

875 

— 

— 

Total  troops 

248,111  1 

486,290  1 

320,170 

2,275,631  1 

261,976  1 

^ 

069 

Grand  total 

819, 
8,3£ 

2.285,876 

6,920 

1 

The  special  African  corps  on  May  1,  1902,  was  composed  as  follows  :— 
a  comando  of  the  royal  troops,  1  company  of  carabineers,  3  companies  of 
chasseurs,  6  battalions  of  infantry  (native),  1  squadron  of  cavalry  (native). 

1  local  comando  of  artillery  and  sections  of  artificers,  1  company  of  gunners, 

2  native  batteries,  train  service,  1  company  of  en^neers,  sanitary  sections, 
veterinary  service,  victualling  and  equipment  services,  Ir^coast  company,  1 
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military  tribunal.     The  force  contained  in  all  5,684  men,  of  whom  4,661 
were  natives.     There  are  also  680  irregular  troops. 

The  Italian  army  is  provided  with  the  repeating  rifle  (the  Italian  system) 
aud  sword  bayonet. 

111.  Navy. 

The  naval  administration,  under  the  Minister  of  Marine,  is  thus  organised. 
An  assistant  secretary  ;  an  admiral  as  chief  of  the  staff ;  a  medical  inspector 
at  the  head  of  the  sanitary  service ;  a  major-general  or  colonel  of  military 
engineers  at  the  head  of  a  section  having  charge  of  the  engineering  works 
of  the  naval  stations  ;  and  two  officials  directing  the  sections  of  account.  An 
admiral  is  chief  of  a  special  department  administering  matters  concerning  the 
personnel^  an  inspector-general  of  the  genio  navaU  of  that  dealing  with  naval 
construction,  and  an  admiral  of  that  devoted  to  ordnance  and  equipment. 
A  civil  official  administers  the  department  of  the  merchant  marine,  wnich  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  assistant  secretary  for  the  navy.  For  purposes  of 
local  naval  administration  and  defence  the  Italian  littoral  is  divided  into 
three  prefectures :  1,  Spezia ;  2,  Naples ;  8,  Venice.  By  a  royal  decree  of 
August  14,  1893,  the  vessels  of  the  Italian  fleet  have  been  apportioned,  for 
administrative  purposes,  between  the  three  prefectures  and  Taranto.  There 
are  torpedo  stations  all  round  the  Italian  coasts,  the  head  stations  being  at 
Spezia,  Maddalena,  Gaeta,  Messina,  Taranto,  Genoa,  and  Venice. 

The  Italian  navy  contained  in  March  : — 


1st  Class  Battleships    .         Rate  1 
2nd  Class        ,,  .  ,,2 

Armoured  cruisers       .  >,     3 

Armoured  cruisers  &  old  shi  ps , ,     4 

»f  it  i»  >>        ^ 

Protected  cruisers  ,,7 

Torpedo  gunboats 

Destroyers 

Modem  torpedo  boats  . 
Submarine  torpedo  boats 


I  Completed. 


2 

2 
10 

3 

14 
11 

7 
33 

1 


Completicg 
afloat 


Building 

J'  I 

I 

-  i 
i 

Z  I 

1  ! 


1  3  Others  projected. 

Some  ships  of  no  fighting  value  are  excluded.  The  classification  is  that 
followed  throughout  this  book,  and  fully  described  on  an  earlier  page. 

The  tables  which  follow  of  the  Italian  armour-clad  fleet  and  first-class 
craisers  are  arranged  chronologically,  after  the  manner  of  other  similar  tables 
in  this  book.  In  the  first  table,  the  figures  following  the  names  indicate  the 
several  battleship  classes  to  which  they  have  been  assigned.  Abbreviations  : 
b,t  broadside  ;  L  turret ;  bar.^  barbetie  ;  q^,,  quick  fire,  cosst  defence  ships 
in  italics :—  r^  T 
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1 
I 


t 

bar 
bar 

I   bar 
bar 

bar 
t 
t 
t 


Namo 


Duilio 

Dandolo 

Lauria  \ 

Andrea  Doria    *      {4 
Francesco  Morosi  ni ) 
Ammiraglio  di         \ 

Saint-Bon  }2 

Enianuele  Filiberto/ 


Regina  Margherita 
Benedetto  Brln . 
Regina  Elena  . 
Vittorlo  Bmanuele 
Dnca  di  Oenova 
Ducad'Aosta  . 
Dnca  degli  Abruzzi 
Roma 


5  1876 


4  I  1878 

\  1884 
1885 
1885 


•all 
ten 


11,138 

12,265 

11,174  I 
11,204  , 
11,824 


1897 
1897 
1901 
1901 

9,800 
9,800 
13,500 
13,500 

10 
10 

8 

= 

12,625 

10 

-J 

Princii>al  "S  K 

Armament  9*% 


r4  17in.;  8  6in.  q.f. 
{      6  4-7  in.  q.f. 
f210-8in.;  6  «Oln. 
L      6  4-7!n.  q.f. 


1?  i-i 

11  .^1 


7,710    15-0, 


4    ! 


\ 


17-Oin.;  260ln. 
4  4-7in.  q.f. 


7,794 

(\   10,690 
{  I   10.300 

V    10,000 


U  10*0In. ;  8  6-Oin.  I 
I   q.f.;  8  4-7in.  q.f. 
i412in.;  4  8in.  q.C; 


15-61 

161, 
16-4! 

18-OJ 


./  13,500 

*  1 1  18,500  '  18-0' 
\4i2in.;4  8in.  q:t;    i      ,  j 

h26in.q.f.;88in.q.f./-  18,000     21 


212In.;128in.q.f.;  'K 
12  4ln.  q.f.         \r 


20,000  ,  22 


The  first-claas  cnusers  in  the  following  list  are  all  deck-protected,  and 
those  in  italics  have  a  good  deal  of  side  armour. 


Name 


I  Re  Umberto  . 
Sardegna 
,  SUMia  .  .  .  i 
MareoPolo  . 
VettorPUani 
Carlo  Alberto 
(    Vareee   . 

;    Oiueeppe  Garibaldi  > 
W  Franeeeeo  Ferrueio 
I  Italia  (reconstruct.) 
Lepaiito. 


Ifs 

lis 
a 


Armament 


1888 

13,893 

1890 

14,860 

1891 

13,298 

1892 

4,583 

1895 

6,500 

1892 

6,600 

1900 

7,400 

1900 

7,400 

— 

7,400 

1880 

15,654 

1883 

16,900 

1" 

6f 

)■■ 

1-' 


13  ^in. ;  8  6-Oin.  q.f. ;  16\ 
4-7in.  q.f.  ^ 

6  6-Oin.  q.f. ;  10  4-7in.  q.t 

|l2  6-Oin.  q.f. ;  6  4-7in.  q.f. 

lOin.;  2  Sin.  q.f.;  10  6-Oin.  [ 
q.f.;   6  4-7in.  q.f. 

4170in. ;  85-9in. ;  4  4-7in.q.f. 
417'Oin. ;  8  6-Oin. ;  4  4-7in.q.f. 


%i 

ll 

&s  11 

i'*- 
h 

•* 

00 

r'   19,500 

18-6 

6- 

22,600 

20-2 

19,600 

19-8 

5 

10,000 

19-0 

4 

18,000    »-0 

I* 

18,600    20-0 

4 

11,986  |17-8 

4 

15,797 

,S.4 

The  turret  battleship  Duilio  is  of  the  central  citadel  turret  type, 
represented  in  our  own  navy  by  the  Inflexible.  The  Dandolo,  originally  of 
the  same  type,  has  been  refitted  and  rearmed  ;  in  place  of  the  four  100-ton 
muzzle-loaders,  10-inch  breech-loaders  have  been  mounted,  along  with 
seven  6-inch  and  five  4 '7-inch  quick  firers.  In  the  Italia  and  LepantOt 
which  are  the  heaviest  of  Italian  ships  (15,900  tons),  and  among  the 
largest  war-ships  afloat,  there  is  a  similar  disposition  of  the  heav^  gnns. 
Except  upon  tne  casemate  and  at  the  base  of  the  ftinnels,  these  ships  have 
no  vertical  armour;  the  protection  being  given  by  a  4-inch  steel  deck  below  the 
water-line.  The  Ruggiero  di  Lauria  tLaa  her  two  sisters  are  smaller  battle- 
ships (11,000  tons),  but  their  four  Armstrong  guns  are  still  h^vier  (105  tons). 
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These  are  mounted  in  couples  in  a  similar  manner  in  two  protected  barbettes 
before  and  abaft  the  single  fighting  mast,  and  seyerallv  on  the  starboard  and 
port  sides.  The  vital  parts  of  the  ships  are  protected  by  eighteen  inches  of 
vertical  compound  armouring.  The  Re  Umherto^  Sardegna,  and  Sieilia  are 
powerful  armoured  cruisers.  Their  heaviest  guns  are  of  67  tons,  and  are 
mounted  in  pairs  in  14  inch  nolygonal  inclined  barbettes  fore  and  aft.  In 
general  appearance  they  recall  the  British  Admiral  class,  but  the  belt  is 
only  4  inches  thick,  consequently  liable  to  be  penetrated  by  even  a  six  inch 
shell.  They  must  not,  however,  be  considered  illogical  ships  since  they  were 
designed  to  meet  a  particular  principle— that  speed  and  attack  are  better 
than  defence.  This  theory  to-day  is  more  or  less  exploded,  but  an  able 
captain  could  undoubtedly  do  much  with  such  craft.  The  heaviest 
guns  have  been  replaced  by  lighter  ones  in  the  older  battleships.  The 
new  battleships,  Ammiraglio  di  Saint- Bon  and  Emanuele  PiliberiOt 
mark  a  change  in  Italian  ship-building  policy.  The  protection  is  better. 
The  over-all  steel  belt  is  10  inches  thick  at  the  water-line,  and  the  re- 
doubts have  4-inch  plating,  and  the  maximum  thickness  of  the  protective 
deck  is  3  inches.  The  heavy  guns  are  coupled  in  turrets  at  either  end  of  a 
redoubt,  which  contains  the  secondary  armament  The  armament  consists 
of  four  10-inch  guns  and  eiffht  6-inch,  eight  4*7  inch,  and  twenty-two  smaller 
quick-firers.  Two  other  battleships  of  greater  displacement  (13,500  tons) 
belong  to  the  Benedetto  Brin  class.  The  6-inch  battery  is  on  the  main 
deck— and  as  in  all  Italian  designs  there  are  no  casemates,  but  a 
continuous  patch  of  armour.  There  is  a  complete  waterline  belt,  and  pro- 
tection to  the  bases  of  all  the  turrets.  These  ships  are  improvements  of^the 
Argentine-Garibaldi  type,  and,  like  them,  are  practically  covered  with  6-inch 
armpur  (Temi  system),  which,  though  it  cannot  keep  out  big  shot,  is 
impervious  to  most  shell.  They  were  designed  by  the  late  Signer  Brin, 
Minister  of  Marine. 

The  Italian  project  of  naval  construction  for  1901-1912  will  entail  a  cost 
of  389  million  lire,  spread  over  three  periods  :— (1)  1901-1904,  203  millions 
for  work  in  hand  and  five  ironclads  of  12,000  tons— 24  millions  each— sixteen 
destroyers,  two  auxiliary  vessels,  and  reconstruction  of  the  Italia  and 
Lepanto.  (2)  1905-1909, 139  millions  for  five  more  12,000-ton  ironclads,  two 
auxiliary  ships,  one  other  ironclad,  and  eleven  torpedo  boats,  to  replace 
obsolete  ones.     (3)  1910-1912,  77  millions  to  replace  obsolete  vessels. 

The  ships  at  present  under  construction  are  of  the  Vittorio  £manuele  III, 
type.  Some  are  not  yet  started  on.  These  constitute  a  new  type  of 
armoured  cruiser  or  very  swift  battleship,  with  two  12  inch  only.  The 
secondary  armament  is,  twelve  8  inch  quick-firers,  twelve  4  inch,  twelve 
3-pounders,  and  four  submerged  torpedo  tubes ;  armour,  Temi  system ; 
belt  and  tmrets,  10  inch ;  bulUieads,  8  inch ;  on  the  8  inch  guns,  6  inch  ; 
displacement,  12,625  tons  ;  indicated  horse-power,  20,000  ;  speed,  22  knots  ; 
coal,  normal,  1,000  tons;  maximum  capaci^,  2,800  tons. 

The  personnel  consists  of  1,799  officers  (comprising  1  admiral, 
21  vice-  and  rear-admirals,  203  captains,  570  lieutenants  and  snb-lieutenants, 
130  midshipmen,  262  engineers,  471  sanitary  and  commissariat  officers,  141 
officers  of  tne  Corps  Beale  Equipaggi) ;  and  23,796  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men  (sailors,  gunners,  mechanicians,  marines,  &c.) ;  total  25,595. 
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Production  or  Industry. 
1.  Agbiculture. 

The  aystems  of  cultivation  in  Italy  may  be  reduced  to  three : — 1.  The 
system  of  peasant  proprietorship  (coltivazione  per  economia  o  a  mano  propria)  ; 
2.  That  of  partnership  (colonia  parziaria) ;  8.  That  of  rent  (amtto). 
Peasant  proprietorship  is  most  common  in  Piedmont  and  Liguria,  but  is  found 
in  many  other  parts  of  Italy.  The  system  of  partnership  or  colonia  parziaria, 
more  especially  in  the  form  of  mezzadria,  consists  in  a  form  of  partnership 
between  the  proprietor  and  the  cultivator.  Profits  and  losses  are  equally 
divided,  the  ramilies  of  the  two  partners  subsisting,  it  may  be,  entirely  on 
the  common  produce  of  the  cultivation.  This  system  is  general  in  Tuscany, 
the  Marches,  and  Umbria.  It  is  almost  unknown  in  the  Basilicata,  little 
practised  in  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  Sardinia,  and  has  been  entirely  abandoned 
in  the  two  most  advanced  centres  of  cultivation  in  the  south,  viz : — Barese 
and  the  province  of  Naples.  Various  modifications  of  the  ^rstem  exist  in 
different  parts  of  Italy.  The  system  of  rent  (affitto)  exists  in  Lombardy  and 
Venetia. 

Large  farms  (la  grande  coltura)  exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vercelli, 
Pavia,  Milan,  Cremona,  Chioggia,  Ferrara,  Grosseto,  Rome,  Caserta,  and  in 
Apulia,  the  Basilicata,  Calabria,  and  at  Girgenti  and  Trapani  in  Sicily.  lu 
Italy  generally  the  land  is  much  subdivided. 

The  area  of  Italy  comprises  28,658,900  hectares  (1  hectare =2*47  acres). 
Of  this  area,  20,238,000  hectares  (70-6  per  cent.)  is  productive,  4,647,451 
hectares  (16*2  per  cent.)  unproductive,  and  3,773,449  hectares (18 '2  per  cent) 
produces  little  or  nothing.  Agriculture  is  generally  in  a  primitive  condition. 
The  areas  (1896)  and  produce  of  the  various  crops  in  1899,  1900,  and  1901, 
80  far  as  officially  ascertained,  are  shown  in  the  following  table  (1  kilogramme = 
2*204  lbs. ;  1  quintal =220 '4  lbs.  ;  1  hectolitre =2 '75  bushels,  or,  for  liquids, 
22  gallons) :— 


Produce 

— 

Area 

Total 

Per 

Hectare 
1896 

1896 

1899 

1900 

1901 

Hectares 

Hectolitres 

Hectolitres 

Hectolitres 

Hectolitres 

Wheat.       . 

4.581,000 

48,600,000 

45,000,000 

52,000,000 

1117 

HalM.       . 

1.056.000 

81,200,000 

29,850,000 

81,000,000 

14-40 

Barley.       . 

808,000 

— 

— - 

— . 

11-61 

Rice    .       . 

164,000 

6.650,000 

5,800.000 
Quintals 

6,150,000 

22-90 

Quintals 

Quintals 

Quintals 

Chestnuts  . 

404,000 

— 

«. 

— 

402 

Hectolitres 

Hectolitres 

Heet. 

Wine  .       . 

3,446,000 

82,600,000 

83,200,000 

42,600,000 

8-80 

Olive  oil     . 

1,029,000 

870,000 

1,790,000 

8,150,000 

1-86 

Tobacco 

4,903 

Kilogrammes 
5,745,864 
Number 

Blilogrammes 
6,211,876 

Kilogrammes 

Kilog. 

PlanU 

Number 

Number 

Per  plant 

Acid  froits  . 

16,287,000 

4,050,000,000 

4,200,000,000 

4,430,000,000 

Ml 

The  area  under  tobacco  in  1900  was  4,635  hectares  ;  regarding  other  crops, 
there  are  no  more  recent  statistics  than  those  given  in  the  table. 
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In  1890  Italy  had  5,000,000  cattle,  6,900,000  sheep,  1,800,000  goats, 
1,800,000  swine.  In  1901  Italy  exported  33,705  and  imported  13,931  cattle  ; 
exported  35,633  and  imported  2,726  sheep  ;  exported  785  and  imported 
641  goats ;  exported  48,001  and  imported  2,316  swine.  In  1895  the  pro- 
duction of  wool  was  9,777,000  kilo^mmes,  of  the  value  of  16,725,000  lire. 

Silk  CTiltare,  though  flourishing  most  extensively  in  Piedjnont  and 
Lomhardy,  is  carried  on  all  over  Itidy.  In  1895  there  were  550,048  persons 
employed  in  rearing  silkworms,  and  172,000  skilled  and  other  workers  (in- 
cluding nine-tenths  women  and  children)  were  employed  in  the  treatment  and 
manufacture  of  silk.  The  average  annual  production  of  silk  cocoons  in  the 
five  years,  1897-1901,  is  estimated  at  50,000,000  kilogrammes,  and  of  silk,  at 
4,450,000  kilogrammes. 

The  sugar  industry  makes  rapid  progress.  In  the  year  1898-99  there  were 
only  4  sugar  factories,  their  total  out-put  amounting  to  7,960  metric  tons ; 
in  1899-1900  there  were  24  and  the  out-put  amounted  to  80,820  metric  tons  ; 
in  1901-02  there  were  83  raw -sugar  factories  and  10  refineries,  the  out- 
put for  the  year  being  73,800  metric  tons. 

In  the  census  of  December  81,  1881,  there  were  5,024,826  malesof  15  years 
of  age  and  upwards  described  as  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  entire  agricul- 
tural population,  male  and  female,  of  15  years  and  upwards,  was  thus 
about  10,000,000. 

II.    FORBSTEY. 

The  forestry  department  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Ministry  of  A^culture, 
Industry,  and  Commerce,  with  a  council  (consiglio  forestale)  consisting  of  the 
Director  of  Agriculture,  the  higher  forestry  inspectors,  and  a  legal  adviser. 
The  executive  of  the  department  consists  of  250  inspectors  and  vice- inspectors 
of  various  classes  and  251  guards  with  84  (sub-officers)  brigadieri. 

The  forest  area  (exclusive  of  chestnut  plantations)  is  about  4,093,000  hectares. 
The  yield  from  the  forests,  including  both  those  free  from  and  those  under 
the  forest  regulations  (vincolo),  is  valued  at  about  88,000,000  lire,  as  follows : — 


Useful  timber 

Firewood 

Charcoal 

Secondary  produce, 
excluding  chest- 
nuts 


-} 


Cubic  metres 

Lire 

1,374,547 
6,289,841 
8,019,148 

17,062,006 
20,682,880 
18,133,294 

Quintalfl 
15,527,404 

32,174,111 

Total    . 

.      88,001,791 

The  values  of  produce,  agricultural,  animal,  and  forest,  are  in  round  num- 
bers—Cereals, fibres,  wine,  fruit,  &c.,  2,647,000,000  lire  (average  1891-95, 
and  partly  1896-98) ;  animals,  wool,  milk,  cocoons,  &c.,  1,424,000,000  lire 
(1890);  forest  yield,  88,000,000  lire  (1886),  total,  4,159,000,000  lire.  The 
value  of  accessory  agricultural  produce,  such  as  vegetables,  fungi,  poultry, 
eggs,  &c.,  is  not  Known,  but  the  exports  alone  of  such  produce  amount  to 
about  100,000,000  lire  annually. 

III.  Mines  and  Minerals. 

The  following  table  gives  the  production  in  metric  tons  (1  metric  ton  = 
2,204  lbs.,  or  1,016  metric  tons  =  1,000  English  tons)  of  metallic  ores  and 
other  minerals  in  1901  :^  C^r\r\n]r> 
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Ores,  Ac. 


Iron 

Manganese    . 
Iron  with  manganese 
Copper 
Zinc 
Lead 
Silver 
Gold 
Antimony     . 
Mercury 
Arsenic 
Mixed  . 

Iron  and  caprons  pjrrit* 
Mineral  fuel . 
Sulphur  ore  . 
Salt,    graphite,    boric 
petroleum,  asphalt,  &c. 


Totals 


acid, 


I  Produc- 
tive mines! 


30 
5 
1 

26 

136 

4 

7 

19 

6 

1 

2 

11 

43 

719 

90 

1,100 


Metric 
tons 


Lire 


Workers  > 


232,299 

3,672,728 

1,788 

2,181 

83,170 

106 

,   24,290 

301,196 

219 

1  108,120 

8,420,658 

2,424 

.  }  136,784 

12,569,343 

1  15,587 

!  1  43,419 

9,101,871 

1     611 

355,492 

464 

,     890 

40,600 

153 

8,818 

342,565 

368 

1   88,614 

1,503,100 

829 

:     6 

480 

4 

I   10,315 

111,600 

1,803 

89,876 

1,767,487 

1,049 

1  425,614 

8,286,565 

8,897 

3.726,916 

43,819,718 

35,618 

— 

4,518,320 

8,361 

1    - 

84,694,888 

67,665 

1  Inolading  workers  in  519  non-prodnctlTe  mines. 

The  value  of  the  mineral  products  was: — in  1878,  55,078,461  lire;  1888, 
52,377,908;  1898,  71,804,071  ;  1900,  86,060,002;  1901,  84,694,888.  The 
quarries  of  Italy  employed  in  1901,  67,000  men,  the  output  of  building 
and  decorative  stone  being  valued  at  22,000,000  lire  (marble,  13,200,000 
lire). 

IV.  Fisheries. 

On  December  31,  1900,  the  number  of  vessels  and  boats  employed  in 
fishing  was  23,578,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  69,645.  These  numbers 
include  199  boats  of  2,238  tons  engaged  in  coral  fishing.  At  the  same  date 
there  were  88,400  fishermen,  of  whom  6,883  were  engaged  in  deep-sea 
or  foreign  fishing.  In  1900  there  went  to  the  deep-sea  fishing  1,848  boats 
of  15,599  tons.  Of  these,  160  of  2,168  tons  were  emnloyed  in  coral-fishing, 
and  106  of  2,852  tons  in  fishing  for  sponges.  The  value  of  the  fish  caught 
in  1900  (excluding  foreign  fishing)  was  estimated  at  18,927,130  lire,  prob- 
ably too  low  an  estimate  ;  the  value  obtained  from  tunny-fishing  was 
2,410,227  lire  and  from  coral-fishing  2,439,008  lire,  the  quantity  being 
estimated  at  2,410,227  kilogrammes. 


Commeroe. 
The  following  table   shows  the    total   special  imports  and 
exports  (excluding  gold,  coined  silver,  and  goods  in  transit),  and 
the  imports  and  exports  of  the  precious  metals  (excluding  un- 
coined silver)  in  each  of  the  last  five  years  (25  lire  =  £1): — 
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Year 


Special  trade 


Precious  Metals 


Imports 

Exports 
Lire 

Imports 
Lire 

Bzports 

Lire 

Lire 

1897 

1,191,698,770 

1,091,734,230 

8,676,200 

23,096,400 

1898 

1,418,886,846 

1,208,569,804 

3,443,800 

19,612,600 

1899 

1,506,561,188 

1,481,416,398 

5,529,700 

15,846,900 

1900 

1,700,285,665 

1,338,246,258 

7,244,400 

16,553,600 

1901 

1,718,488,588 

1.874,457,890 

11,758,700 

16,369,200 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  leading  imports 
and  exports  in  1901 : — 


Imports 

j                             Exports 

Lire 

Lire 

Grain,  wheat   . 

198,130,500 

Silk,  raw  and  thrown 

395,472,300 

Cotton,  raw 

168,092,506 

„      waste      . 

33,491,040 

Coal        .        .        . 

150,008,814 

„      cocoons  . 

2,401,590 

Timber  for  building . 

56,538,600 

Wine  in  casks 

37,028,809 

Sugar,  raw 

9,178,000 

Oil,  olive. 

46,684,972 

,,      reftued  . 

589,798 

Eggs        .        .        . 

47,919,890 

Wool,  raw 

45,980,070 

Coral,  manufactured. 

22,909,300 

Machinery 

72,608,489 

Hemp  and  flax,  raw 
Sulphur,     unrefined 

34,612,180 

Silk,unbleached,raw, 

or  twirted     . 

83,833,400 

and  refined  . 

41,201,136 

Fish,  of  all  sorts 

84,735,764 

Rice         .        .        . 

17,313,796 

Iron  k  steel  in  bars,  &c 

14,999,242 

Cotton  raw 

2,023,200 

Coffee      .        .        . 

17,493,830 

Marble    . 

19,319,270 

Linen  and  hemp  yam 

9,997,455 

Meat,  fresh  and  salted 

15,196,040 

Hides,  raw  and  dried 

88,637,750 

Skins,  raw 

19,874,280 

Cheese     . 

7,692,320 

Straw  plaiting. 

6,571,050 

Tobacco  leaf    . 

28,744,792 

Dyeing  and  tanning 

Cotton,  unbleached . 

624,610 

stufi   . 

7,144,646 

Cotton  bleached 

817,615 

Animals,  cattle 

12,652,880 

„    coloured  &  dyed 

1,228,990 

horses 

846,460 

„    printed  . 

2,161,440 

„        swine 

4,060,456 

Horses     • 

30,644,000 

Zinc  ore  . 

10,302,000 

Cotton  yam    . 

4,858,925 

Lead  ore  .   *     . 

616,435 

Oil,  mineral  refined . 

14,562,517 

Grain,  wheat   . 

77,950 

Rice        .        .        . 

29,700 

,,      other 

6,462,270 

BaHway  materials    . 

6,848,628 

Indigo     . 

2,255,260 

Oil,  olive 

11,772,797 

Silkworms'  eggs  on 

cards    . 

8,221,500 

The  following  table  shows,  in  thousands  of  lire,  the  value  of  the  special 
trade  (excluding  the  precious  metals)  with  the  leading'coun tries  in4;wo  years  :— 
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Imports  from 
0900) 

Imports  from 
(1901) 

Exports  to 
?1900) 

Bzportato 
(1901) 

1,000  lire 

1,000  lire 

1,000  lire 

1,000  Ure 

France  .... 

167,857 

179,229 

168,716 

174,912 

United  Kingdom    . 

858,769 

279,864 

158,929 

151,898 

Anstria-Hnngary    . 

191,893 

178,411 

144,844 

180,852 

Ge/many 

208,427 

205,624 

221,418 

285,055 

Russia 

185,511 

150,008 

9,286 

12,866 

Switzerland    , 

57,411 

57,284 

206,858 

204,589 

United  States 

226,816 

284,846     i 

121,411 

189,849 

Canada  .... 

1,160 

1,899 

1,621 

1,088 

Turkey  in  Europe,  Crete, 

Montenegro,  Servia,  Ru- 

t 

mania  and  Bulgaria 

50,615 

86,414     j 

28,946 

47,682 

Belgium 

81,972 

80,601     ' 

22,598 

22,451 

Argentine  Republic 

84,354 

88,048 

68,249 

68,555 

Central  America 

2,122 

2,785 

5,664 

6,815 

British  Possessions  in  Asia 

61,828 

77.144 

29,500 

29,687 

Egypt 

10,857 

11,452 

29,116 

82,081 

Spain  and  Gibraltar 

27,068 

18,252 

14,698 

11,870 

Brazil     .... 

16,818 

15,987 

15,602 

16,618 

For  the  determinaUon  of  Oustoms'  valaet,  ftc.,  in  Italy  Uiere  is  a  permanent  oentnil 
commission,  comprising  official  members,  representatives  of  commercial  corporations,  4e. 
The  values  reccnded  are  those  of  the  goods  at  the  firontier,  exclusive  of  import  or  export 
duties.  For  imports  and  exports  the  parties  interested  declare  the  value  of  the  goods, 
their  quantity,  and  the  count^  of  orisin  or  destination.  For  imports  there  is  recorded  the 
gross  weight  in  the  case  of  goods  sul^eot  to  a  duty  of  90  firancs  per  quintal  (8s.  l|d.  per 
cwt.)  or  less ;  the  netleoal  wei^t  (i.«.  with  deduction  of  an  official  tare)  in  the  case  of 
goods  sulject  to  duty  of  20  or  40  francs  per  quintal  (8«.  l|d.  to  lOt.  8d.  per  cwt.) ;  the 
actual  net  weight  in  the  case  of  goods  taxed  at  over  40  francs  per  quintal  (16c  S<l.  per  cwt.) 
For  exports  the  gross  weight  is  usually  given.  Inaccurate  declarations  are  punishable  by 
line  if  toe  inaccuracies  are  pidndicial  to  the  Treasury. 

The  trade  of  Italy  is  regarded  either  as  general  or  special.  The  general  trade  compre- 
hends all  imports  from  abroad,  whether  Intended  for  consumption  within  the  kingdom  or 
merely  for  transit,  and  all  exports  to  foreign  countries,  whether  national,  natkMiaUsed  or 
only  issuing  after  transit.  The  special  trade  is  restricted  to  imports  for  consumption  and 
exports  of  national  or  nationalised  merchandise.  National  merchandise  consists  of  the 
produce  and  manufactures  of  the  kinsdom,  while  foreign  imports  on  which  the  duties  have 
been  paid  at  the  frt>ntier  are  said  to  be  nationalised.  Transit  trade  denotes  merchandise 
merely  passing  through  the  kingdom  whether  directly  or  after  having  been  temponuily 
warehoused. 

The  following  table  shows  the  re-exportation  and  transit,  in  thousands  of 
lire,  for  eight  years  : — 


] 

Re^xiK>rtation 
Transit  . 

1894 

1,000 
Lire 
21,676 
67,774 

1895    i    1806 

1,000       1.000 
Lire        Lire 
22,367      21,105 
79,998    100,162 

1897 

1898    1     1899 

1900         1901 

I 

1,000 

Lire 

24,839 

113,888 

1,000 

Lire 

28,4SS 

127,889 

1,000 

Lire 

82,922 

182,287 

1,000 

Lire 
81,606 
142,883 

1,090 
Lire 
80,116 
26,4781 

1  Only  indirect  transit,  t.e.,  merchandise  which  has  been  kept  in  the  depots.  The  value 
of  merchandise  in  direct  transit  is  no  longer  recorded. 

The  yalue  of  the  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  Italy,  and  of  the  exports 
of  domestic  produce  and  manofactares  from  Great  Britain  to  Italy  for  fire 
years,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  is  shown  in  the   following 
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- 

1897 

1898 

£ 
3,332,213 

5,647,707 

1899        !       1900 

1 

1901 

£ 
3,388,858 

7,612,562 

Imports  from  Italy  . 

Exports    of   British 

imxluce  to  Italy  . 

3,317,292 
'5,596,900 

£        !        £ 
3,637,096  3,417,790 

6,986,916 1  8,772,114 

The  principal  articles  of  import  into  Great  Britain  from  Italy,  and  British 
exports  to  Italy  (according  to  tlie  Board  of  Trade  returns)  in  the  last  2  years 


Imports  into  U.K. 

1900 

1 

1901       ' 

1    £ 

Fresh  fruit.    ...      509,970 

518,336 

Hides     . 

;   298,472 

865,597 

Chemicals 

'   226.780 

258,407 

Dye  staffs 
Stones    . 

284,063 

200,085 

196,480 

206.952 

Hemp     . 

884,469 

888.989 

Olive  oil 

125,836 

180,808 

Wine.    . 

68,288 

60.216 

Exports  to  Italy 


Coal   .    .    . 
Ironwork 
Machinery  . 
Chemicals  . 
Wool  .    .    . 
Woollen  goods 
Cottons  .    .    . 
Fish    .    .    . 


1890 


£ 
4,585.846 
962,887 
728,961 
541,821 
809,800 
281,996 
247,197 
189,182 


1901 


£ 
8,964,622 
588,592 
688,784 
542,612 
250,606 
67,470 
198,459 
129,690 


Havigation  and  Shipping. 

On  January  1, 1901,  there  were  on  the  registers  of  the  mercantile  marine 
5,957  vessels,  classified  as  follows : — 


- 

Sailing  Vessels 

- 

Steam  Vessels 

Total 

Over  1,000  tons  . 
501  to  1,000  tons 
101  to  500  tons    . 
61  to  100  tons     . 
1  to  50  tons 

Total 

No. 
115 
258 
486 
466 
4,180 

Tons 
160,687  ; 
185,817 
119,102 
86,790 
77,818 

Over  2,000  tons 
1,001—2,000  tons  . 
401—1,000  tons     . 
101— 400  tons 
1—100  tons    . 

Total        .        . 

No. 

46 
184 

72 

58 
187 

Tons 
112,412i 
196,476/ 
50,892\ 
18,228/ 
8,841 

No. 
294 

874 
4,789 

Tons 
459,525 

868,584 
116,949 

5,511 

668,164 

446     1,876,844 

5,957 

945,008 

In  1901  the  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  Italian  ports  were  as  follows : — 

Entered  Italian  Ports        '    Cleared  from  Italian  Ports 

! 

Vessels 

Tons          1      Vessels 

Tons 

Italian 
Foreign 

88,644 
10,678 

19,603,218  1     88,682 
11,758,974  1     10,668 

19,618,053 
11,704,884 

Total      . 

99,317 

31,362,192  !     99,340 

31,317,937 

At  the  principal  Italian  ports  the  number  of  vessels  entering  and  clearing 
in  1901  were  :— 
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1 

Bntered 

Cleared 

'                  Port 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

Genoa 

5,631 

5,019,786 

5,644 

4,992,505 

Leghorn  . 

4,188 

1,907,446 

.4,218 

1,910,945    1 

Naples    . 

6,011 

8,686,787 

6,024 

8,674,720 

Measina  . 

8,899 

1,884,777 

3,412 

1,888,025    , 

Catane    . 

3,4U 

1,315,216 

8,410 

1,809.346 

Palermo  . 

3,434 

1,794,656 

8,466 

1,800,638 

Venice     . 

8,099 

1,891,098 

8,107 

1,887,163 

Of  the  Italian  steam  tonna^,  100  steamers  of  119,224  tons  belong  to  the 
'Italian  General  Navigation  (Society  Florio  e  Rubattino — Genoa  and 
Palermo). 

Internal  Commnnioations. 
1.  Railways. 

A  large  portion  of  the  Italian  railways  belong  to  the  State,  bat  in  accord- 
ance wiuL  a  law  of  April  27,  1886,  the  working  of  the  State  lines  has  been 
transferred  to  private  enterprise.  The  contracts  are  for  60  years,  but  at  the 
end  of  20  and  40  years  they  may  be  terminated. 

The  length  of  the  principal  lines,  January  1,  1901,  was  :— Mediterranean, 
3,621  miles;  Adriatic,  8,606  miles;  Sicilian,  682  miles;  Sardinian,  630 
miles  ;  various,  1,828  miles  ;  total,  9,862  miles. 

In  1900  the  totel  receipts  were  818,866,824  lire,  of  which  128,490,967  lire 
were  for  passenger  traffic.  In  the  same  year  the  expenses  were  289,516,899 
lire.     The  number  of  passengers  was  in  all  60,029,678. 


II.  Posts  and  Telbgbaphs. 

During  the  year  ending  June  80,  1900  there  were  transmitted  in  the 
internal  service,  878,625,000  letters  and  post-cards,  and  in  the  intemadonaL 
65,447,000.  There  were  sent  also  in  the  inland  service  848,817,000  printed 
packets  and  samples,  and  in  the  international,  20,187,000.  The  money  oidera 
inl899  numbered  11,844,581,  value  887,921,282  lire.  On  June  30,  1900, 
there  were  8,076  post-offices  and  collecting-boxes. 

The  public  telegraph  service  is  a  monopoly  of  the  Grovemment,  certain  con- 
cessions,  however,  being  made  to  the  railway  and  tramwav  companies.  On 
June  30,  1900,  the  total  length  of  line  was  27,918  miles,  and  of  wire 
104,957  miles.  During  the  year  ending  June  80,  1900,  there  were 
despatched  from  Government  and  railway  telegraph  offices  8,996,260  private 
telegrams  inland,  and  there  were  sent  or  received  from  abroad  2,179,022 
telegrams.     Number  of  State  offices,  4,112  ;  other  offices,  2,068. 

In  1899  there  were  59  local  and  10  interurban  telephone  systems  ;  the 
length  of  line  was  280  miles,  and  of  wire  875  miles  ;  the  number  of  stations, 
14,007  ;  in  the  year,  111,772  conversations  were  held. 

The  gross  revenue  from  posts  1898-99  was  ^60,784,890  lire,  and  telegraphs 
15,294,788  lire  (exclusive  of  official  despatches, free),  the  common  expenditure 
was  59,108,761  lire,  and  that  exclusively  telegraphic  was^,246,042  lire. 
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Money  and  Credit. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  State  notes  and  bank  notes  in 
circulation  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  last  five  years  in  thousands  of  lire  : — 


State  notes 
Banknotes 


1807 


1,000  Lire    |    1,000  Lire 

676,491  I     568,337 

1,086,129     1,122,271 


1000 


1,000  Lire    ;    1,000  Lire 

403,670        463,828 1 
1,180,110  ,  1,139,386 


1001 

1,000  Lire 
451,683,0741 
1,163,788,499 


I  iQClQSive  of  18,706,775  lire  di  "baoni  di  oasu,"  in  1000 ;  4,06«,800  in  1001. 

The  total  coinage  from  1862  to  the  end  of  1901  was :  gold,  427,099,660 
lire;  silver,  606,937,916  lire;  nickel,  20,000,000  lire;  bronze,  84,771,027 
lire;  total,  1,188,808,698  lire.     The re-coina|y;e  was  86,908,002 lire. 

The  nominal  yalue  of  the  money  coined  (including  recoinage)  in  the  last 
five  years  has  been : — 


I 


-  1 

Gold 

Lire 
766,660 

SUver         1 

Bronxe 

Lire 

125,725 
83,220 
12,874 

134,450 
83,163 

Nickel 
Lire 

ToUl 

Iiiil 

1           Lire 
1        1,505,632 
2,780,218 
2,517.874 
•  817,445 
2,678,487 

Lire 
2,488.017 
2,822,438 
2,530.748 

061.805 
2,710,650 

766,660 

j       10,848,656      1 

489,432 

- 

11,540,748 

By  the  monetary  oonrention  of  October  20, 1807,  the  contracting  States  agreed  that 
each  (except  Greece)  might  increase  tta  fractional  ailrer  coinage  (2-ft«nc  pieces  and  smaller 
coins)  from  the  limit  of  6  francs  per  inhabitant  to  7  tnncB ;  and  thns  Italy,  which,  by  the 
convention  of  1885  was  restricted  to  182,400,000  lire  of  fractional  silver  and  20,000,000  lire 
additional  for  special  reasons,  may  increaie  its  issue  by  30,000,000  lire,  the  total  amount 
authorised  being  now  282,400,000  lire.  By  a  protocol  of  March  15, 1808,  Italy  is  freed  from 
the  obliKstton,  created  by  the  convention  of  1885,  to  take  back  its  fractional  coins  within 
the  year  followine  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  on  condition  of  forbidding  the  exportation 
of  such  coins  while  the  Union  continues,  and  undertaking  not  i4>  change  its  present  system 
with  respect  to  such  coins  during  five  vears  following  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  A 
law  of  February  16,  and  Royal  decree  of  July  10,  1800,  authorise  the  issue  of  2-lire  and 
l-lira  silver  coins,  on  the  withdrawal  of  "  buoni  di  cassa  "  (see  below)  to  a  corresponding 
amount. 

By  law  of  Julv  22,  1894,  gold  and  silver  (5-franc  pieces  '900  fine)  wore 
temporarily  withdrawn  from  circulation,  being  represented  by  paper.  On 
August  81,  1902,  the  actual  currency  consisted  of  445,956,670  bre  of  State 
notes,  2,440,091  lire  of  ** buoni  di  cassa"  (one  and  two-lire  notes  guaranteed 
by  silver  in  the  Treasury),  1,170,778,249*50  lire  of  bank  notes,  and  about 
100,000,000  lire  of  copper  and  nickel  coin. 

There  is  no  national  bank  in  Italy.  According  to  the  law  of  August  10, 
1898,  there  are  only  three  banks  of  issue  :  the  Banca  d'ltalia  (formed  by  the 
fusion  of  the  two  Tuscan  banks  with  the  Banca  Nazionale  nel  Regno 
d'ltalia),  the  Banco  di  NapoH,  and  the  Banco  di  Sicilia.  The  following  table 
shows  the  state  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  those  three  banks  on  December  81, 
1901,  in  thousands  of  lire :—  r^  T 
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- 

Assets 

- 

Liabilities  1 

1,000  Lire   i 

1,000  lire  1 

Cash  and  reserve  . 

668,299  V 

Capital 

817,000 

Bills     .... 

468,986  1 

Notes  in  circulation 

1,158,788 

Anticipations 

108,566 

Accounts  current,  &c.  . 

298,582 

Credits. 

57,197 

Titles     and     valuables 

Deposits 

1,890,865 

deposited  . 

1,890,865  , 

Various  securities . 

760,205 

Various 

Total   . 

288,888 

Total  . 

3,948,618 

8,948,618 

1  Gold,  418,079,695  lire;  bills  of  exchange  on  foreign  countries,  foreign  bank-notes, 
treasury  bonds,  Ac,  111,681,048  lire ;  silver  ('000  fine),  56,078,740  lire ;  fk«etlonal  silver, 
12,281,687  lire. 

In  January,  1899,  there  were  818  co-operative  credit  societies  and  popular 
banks,  158  ordinary  credit  companies,  and  7  agrarian  credit  companieB.  In 
April,  1902,  there  were  11  credit  foncier  companicKi,  of  which  4  were  in 
liquidation,  with  645,800,500  lire  of  '  cartelle  fondiarie'  in  circulation,  and 
with  598,837,511  lire  of  'mutui  con  ammortamento.' 

The  post-office  savings-banks  have  been  in  operation  since  January  1, 1876. 
Private  savings-banks  are  subject  to  certain  statutory  rules  and  to  Government 
inspection.  The  following  table  gives  statiHtics  of  the  post-office  savings-banks 
ana  ordinary  savings-banks  for  1901,  and  of  co-operative  savings-bimks  and 
ordinary  credit  companies  for  1895  :— 


Poet-offloe  savings-banks 
Ordinary        „      „ 
Co-operatiTe  „      „  and 
ordinaiy  credit  companies 


Offices 


6,288 
464 

798 


Depositors 


4,818,684 
1,708,128 

874,294 


Total 
Deposits 


Lire 
720,000,000 
1,617,120,992 

266,058,082 


Deposits     Repayments 
during  year  during  year 


Lire  '       Lire 

801,880,8M  I  878,421,884 

664,874,694  |  518,970,S74 

881,682,888    811,884,607 


Of  CO- operative  banks  alone  (exclusive  of  ordinary  credit  companies)  there 
were  in  1898,  507,  with  297,990  depositors  and  266,053,082  lire  of  deposits. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  monev,  weights,  and  measures  of  Italy  are  the  same  as  those  of  France, 
the  names  only  being  altered  to  the  Italian  form. 

The  Lira  of  100  Centeiimi ;  intrinsic  value,  25'22i«.  toll,  sterling. 

The  coin  in  circulation  consists  of  silver  1-lire  and  2-lire  pieces ;  nickel 
20  and  25  cent,  pieces,  and  bronze  1,  2,  5  and  10  cent,  pieces.  Nickel  coin 
is  being  substituted  for  bronze  to  a  large  amount.  Bank  notes  of  50,100,500 
and  1,000  lire  are  in  circulation. 

Diplomatic  Eepresentatlves. 
'         '  1.  Of  Italy  in  Great  Britain. 

Ambassador, — Signor  Alberto  Pansa. 
First  Secretary. ^f,  Carignani  dei  duchi  di  Novoli, 
J 5  decretory.— Count  V.  di  Carrobio. 
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Military  AUachi.  —Colonel  Chappron. 
Archivist, — Chevalier  Q.  Manetti. 

There  are  Consnlar  representatives  at  London  (C.G.),  Dublin,  Glasgow, 
Liverpool  (C.G.),  &c. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Italy. 

Ambassador. — Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Francis  Bertie,  K.C.B  ;  appointed  January 
17,  1908. 

Secretary.-Si  Eemnell  Bodd,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 

miUary  ^WocU— Lt.-Col.  C.  A.  Lamb. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Rome,  Brindisi,  Cagliari,  Florence 
(C.G.),  Genoa  (C.G.),  Leghorn  (V.C),  Messina  (V.C),  Milan,  Naples, 
Palermo,  Spezia  (V.C.),  and  other  towns. 

San  Marino. 

Embraced  in  the  area  of  Italy  is  the  independent  Republic  of  San  Marino, 
which  claims  to  be  the  oldest  State  in  Europe.  Its  executive  power  is 
vested  in  the  Great  Council  of  60  members,  two  of  whom  are  appointed  every 
six  months  to  act  as  Regents  (Capitani  reggenti).  A  smaller  Council  consists 
of  12  members.  The  area  is  88  square  miles,  and  population  (census  August 
6,  1899)  11,002.  The  estimated  revenue  for  the  year  1899-1900  was  11,676?. 
and  the  expenditure,  18,688/.  (including  2,120/.  extraordinary  expenditure, 
mostly  for  public  works).  There  is  no  public  debt.  The  military  force  con- 
tains 38  officers  and  950  men.  The  chief  exports  are  wine,  cattle  and  stone. 
A  new  treaty  of  friendship  with  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  was  concluded  at 
Florence,  June  28,  1897. 

Foreign  Dependencies. 

The  dominion  of  Itnly  in  Africa  extends,  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  from 
Cape  Kasar  (18"  2'  N.)  to  Cape  Dumeirah  on  the  strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb 
(12*  30'  N.).  The  length  of  coast  is  about  670  miles.  The  area  is  about 
88,500  square  miles,  ana  the  population,  which  is  to  a  sreat  extent  nomadic, 
is  estimated  at  450,000.  In  1899  there  were  enumerated  327,502  natives  and 
2,014  Europeans  ;  Massawah  having  7,775  inhabitants,  of  whom  600  are 
European  (exclusive  of  the  garrison),  and  480  Asiatic.  At  present  Asmara 
is  the  seat  of  government.  By  various  decrees  between  January  1,  1890,  and 
March  30,  1901,  the  Italian  possessions  on  the  Red  Sea  are  con- 
stituted as  the  Colony  of  Eritrea,  with  an  autonomous  administration  and  the 
management  of  its  own  finance.  By  the  treaty  of  Uchali,  May  2,  1889,  and  a 
supplementary  convention  of  October  1,  1889,  King  Menelik  surrendered 
Hamasen,  all  the  districts  to  the  north  of  it,  and  the  coast,  to  the  Italians. 
Kasala  was  occupied  by  them  on  July  17,  1894,  and  was  held  *  in  trust '  for 
Egypt ;  and  in  1895.  as  a  result  of  the  war  with  the  King  of  Abyssinia,  the 
province  of  Tigre  was  annexed.  These  successes,  however,  were  of  short  dura- 
tion. On  March  1, 1896,  an  Italian  army  met  with  a  crushing  defeat  to  the 
east  of  Adowa,  and  after  the  treaty  of  Adis  Abeba,  October  26, 1896,  the  whole 
of  the  country  to  the  south  of  the  Mareb,  the  Belesa,  and  Muna  rivers  is 
restored  to  Abyssinia,  which,  moreover,  is  recognised  as  an  absolutely  indepen- 
dent power.  The  boundary  between  Eritrea  and  the  Egyptian  Sudan,  as 
detennined  by  treaty  of  April  15,  1891,  protocols  of  December  7,  1898,  June 
1,  1899,  and  April  16,  1901,  and  agreement  concluded  November  22,  1901, 
runs  from  Ras  Kasar  (on  the  coast,  south  of  Suakim)  to  Barka,  thence  to 
Sabderat,  13  miles  east  of  Kassala,  and  then  southwards  for  about  120  miles 
to  Atbara.     By  treaties  of  May  15.  1902,  between  Great  Britain,   Italy,  and 
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Abyssinia,  the  frontiers  of  Eritrea  were  modified,  both  towards  the  Sudan 
and  towards  Abyssinia. 

In  the  Italian  dependencies  the  central  government  is  represented  by  a  civil 
governor,  who  is  nominated  by  the  King  and  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Afiairs.  For  the  year  1902-1908  the  revenue  and  expen- 
diture of  the  colony  were  each  estimated  at  9,815,500  lire,  the  revenue  from 
the  colony  itself  being  2,299,700  lire,  and  the  contributions  of  Italy  being 
7,016, 800  lire.  The  tropical  climate  and  the  general  scarcity  of  water  during  the 
summer  months  necessitate  works  for  irrigation  before  crops  can  be  raised  with 
success.  Pasture  is  abundant,  but  the  pastoral  population  is  essentially  nomadic. 
Camels,  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  are  common,  and  the  produce,  consisting  of  meat, 
hides,  butter,  supplies  articles  of  local  trade.  Pearl-fiahing  is  carried  on 
at  Massawah  and  the  Dahlak  archipelago  to  the  annual  value  of  from  250,000 
lire  for  pearls  and  800,000  lire  for  mother-of-pearl.  In  1898  the  Italian 
Pearl  Fishery  Company  made  an  agreement  with  the  Government  of  Massawah 
for  the  pearl  fishing  and  cultivation  of  mother-of-pearl.  There  are  gold 
mines  worked  about  6  miles  from  Asmara,  with  hopeful  results. 

At  Massawah  the  imports  by  land  and  sea,  ihe  exports,  and  the  tonnage 
entered  were  as  follows  : — 


lS9d  !  1900  '  1901 


Imports.    Lire.  9,071,391  9,876,543  9,842,133 

Exports.      ,,  1,628,154  2  746,470  2,759,076 

Tonnage  entered,  tons    .  113,179      ,  129,499  125,294 


There  are  23  miles  of  military  railway  from  Massawah  to  Maiatal ;  the 
line  is  beiuff  continued  to  Asmara.  There  is  a  telegra^^  line  of  819 
miles  from  Massawah  to  Assab,  and  of  62  miles  from  Assab  to  Perim.  A 
telegraph  line  from  Massawah  to  Addis  Abeba  is  being  laid. 

The  legal  currency  consists  of  Italian  coins  and  those  of  the  Latin  Union  ; 
but  in  actual  circulation  are  Maria  Theresa  dollars  and  Anglo-Indian  and 
Egyptian  money.  The  Italian  mint  has  issued  coin  amounting  to 
10,879,995  lire,  under  the  denominations  of  Eritrean  dollars  (=  5  Tire), 
and  yV,  t^,  ^,  dollar  pieces. 

In  February,  1889,  the  Sultan  of  Obbia,  on  the  Somali  coast  (5*  38'  N.  to 
2*  30'  N.),  put  his  sultanate  under  the  protection  of  Italy.  In  April.  1889, 
the  protectorate  was  extended  to  the  country  between  5*  33'  N.  and  8°  3'  N. 
by  treaty  with  the  Sultan  of  the  M^ertain  Somalis,  who  agreed  not  to  con- 
clude any  treaty  with  any  foreign  Powei  regarding  the  remaindei  of  his 
territory.  In  August,  1901,  this  protectorate  was  confirmed  by  another 
treaty.  In  Au^t,  1892,  the  Somali  coast,  to  a  distance  of  about  180 
miles  inland,  with  the  ports  of  Brava,  Merka,  Mogadisho,  and  Warsheik, 
was  ceded  to  Italy  by  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  region  was  taken  over  in  September,  1893.  In  1898 
the  ''Societii  anonima  commerciale  italiana  del  Benadir"  made  with  the 
Government  an  agreement  for  rights  over  Benadir  for  the  term  of  25  or  50 
years.  The  boundary  between  the  spheres  of  influence  of  Italy  and  Great 
Britain  in  East  Africa,  settled  March  24,  1891,  and  May  5,  1894>  ascends  the 
channel  of  the  Juba  from  its  mouth  to  6'  N.  ;  thence  it  follows  the  parallel 
of  6°  N".  as  far  as  35**  E.,  whence  it  goes  north  to  the  Blue  Nile. 

Italian  Somali-Land  has  an  area  of  100,000  square  miles,  with  about 
400,000  inhabitants. 
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Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  oonoeming  Italy. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

A^ciilture.^Atti  dellA  OianU  per  1'  inchieste  agnrU  e  suUe  oondbionl  della  duse 
agricola.  Volomi  16  (1881-86).  Notlzie  di  statistica  agraria.  Heniorie  illcwtraiive  della 
Carta  idrograflca  d'ltalia.  Yolami  18  (1888-93).  NotixTe  intomo  alle  oondizione  dclI'  ag- 
riooltara,  Yoluini  6  (1876-98).  Bollettino  di  notixie  agrarie,  periodico  dal  1879.  Censi- 
mento  dei  eavaUi  e  dei  mali.  1876 ;  del  beittiame  asinino,  boTino,  Ac,  1881.  Bollettino  per 
ramministrazione  forestale  italiana,  trimcstrale,  dal  1868. 

Area.— Superflcie  del  Regno  ralutata  nel  1884  (Firenze).  Prima,  aeconda  e  Sa  appendice 
(1896-1901). 

Army.— Annuario  militere  del  Regno  d'  Italia  (1865-1902).  Della  leva  e  delle  vicende  del 
reglo  eaercito  (1868-1901).    Handbook  of  the  Italian  Army.   By  J.  R.  Blade.    London,  1891. 

Commerce.— Movimento  oommeroiale  del  Regno  d'  Italia  (1861-1901).  Statistica  del 
oommercio  speciale  di  importazione  e  di  esportazione,  mensile.  Bollettino  di  legislazione  e, 
statistica  dogaztale  et  oommorciale,  trimestrale.  Annual  Statement  of  the  ISrade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries,  Ac.    London. 

Constitution  and  Government.— Calendario  generate  del  Regno,  1902.  Indice  generate 
degli  atti  parlamentari  e  Storia  des  Collegi  ellettorali  dal  1848  al  1897.  Roma,  1898. 
Statistica  elettorale  politica  e  amministratura  (1866-1900).  Gazzetta  Ufficiale  del  Regno. 
Roma. 

Finance.— Rendiconto  generale  consuntivo  dell'  Amministnudone  dello  8tato(presentato 
alhinalmento  al  Parlamento).  Stati  di  previsione  dell'  Entrata  e  della  spesa  (Annuali). 
II  Bilando  del  Regno  d'ltalia  dal  1862  al  1899-1900.  Relazione  della  Direzione  generale 
del  Teaoro  (1866-1901X  Relazione  del  Direttore  eenerale  alia  Commissione  di  vigilanza  sul 
rendioonto  dell'  Amministrazlone  del  debito  pubblico  (1866-1901);  della  Direzione  generale 
delle  imposte  dirette  (1865-1900 ;  sull'  Amministrazlone  del  demanio  e  delle  tasse  sugli 
aRkri  (1878-1901) ;  sull'  Amministrazlone  delle  gabelle  (1873-1901) ;  della  Coromissione  cen- 
trale  di  sindaeato  sull'  Amministrazlone  dell'  Asse  ecdesiastico  (1867-1901X  Bollettino 
di  statistica  e  di  legislazione  demaniale  oomparata  (1900-1902).  Relazione  snl  servizio  del 
lotto  (1898-4,  1899-1901X  Imposta  sui  rediti  di  ricchizza  mobile,  statistica  del  reddito 
accertato  e  tassato  (1882-08).  BUand  comunali  (1863-99).  Bilancl  provinciali  (1868-09) 
Statistica  dei  debit!  comunali  e  provinciali  (1873-94). 

Foreign  Office  Reports,  Annual  Series,  and  Miscellaneous  Series.  London.  Foreign 
Office  List,  by  Sir  B.  Hertslet   Annual,  London. 

Industries,  mining,  Ac— Monografle  di  statistica  industriab,  Annali  di  statistica,  serie 
IV.  (Monografle  per  tutte  le  provinde  del  Regno).  Rivista  del  senizio  minerario  (1879- 
1901).  Statistica  delle  forze  motricii  iroplgate  nell'  agricultura  e  nelle  Industrie  del 
Regno  al  l^  gennalo,  1899.  Notizie  statistiche  sugli  impianti  elettrici  esistenti  in  Italia 
alia  fine  del  1898  e  cennisulle  Industrie  elettriche  in  Italia,  a  tutto  il  1900.  Roma,  1901. 
Statistica  delle  fkbbriche  di  splrito,  birra,  tc.  (semestrale.)  Azienda  dei  rail,  Relszione 
e  bilancio  industriale  (1887-1901).  Azienda  dei  tabacx^hi  (1884-1901).  StaUstica  degli 
scioperi  avvenuti  nell'  industria  e  nell'  agilcoltura  (1884-1900).  Societii  cooperative 
(mnratori  ed  afflni),  1894. 

Instruction,  Religion,  Ac— Statistica  dell  istruzioneelementare  (1877-1900)  ;8ecoi)daria 
6  superiore  (1880-96X  Notlzie  statistiche  sul  movimento  degli  alunnl  e  sugli  esami  nelle 
regie  scuole  superiori,  special!  e  pratiche  di  agricoltura  (1899-1902).  Ordinamenio  e  risultati 
delle  scuole  commercial!,  industrial!,  professional!,  di  DIsegno  industriale  e  di  arte 
applicata  all'  industria.  dipendenti  o  sussidinte  dal  Ministero  dell'  industria  e  del  coro- 
mercio,  1898.  Notizie  intomo  alle  Scuole  d  arte  c  di  disegno  italiane,  pubblicate  dal 
Ministero  della  pubblica  tstrnzioue.  Statistica  delle  biblioteche  (1891-1900).  Statistica 
della  Stampa  periodica  (1880-96).  La  Gerarchia  Cattolica,  la  Famiglia  e  la  Cappella 
Pontificia,  annuale,  publicazione  dell'  Autoriti  ecclesiastica.  Relazione  del  direttore  gene- 
rale del  fondo  per  il  culto,  Ac,  1898-1901. 

Justice,  Crime,  Ac— Statistica  giudlziaria  civile  e  commerciale  O880-1900).  Statistica 
gindisiaria  penale  (1880-1900).    Statistica  delle  career!  (1867.1900X. 

Money,  Credit,  Ac— Relazione  della  Direzione  generale  del  Tesoro  (1866,  1899-1901). 
Memoria  presentata  alia  Commissione  permanente  di  vigilanza  sulla  circolazione  e 
sugli  istituti  di  emissione  (1898).  Relazione  del  Direttore  generale  del  tesoro  intomo  alle 
operazioni  di  rimpatrio  delle  monete  divisional!  d'argento  (1896).  Sommario  della 
legislazione  suUe  monete  decimall  d'oro,  d'argento,  eroso  misto,  di  rame  bronzo  e  nic^ello 
ooniate  negll  antlchi  Stati  d'ltalia,  nel  Regno  d'ltalia  e  per  la  Repubblica  dl  San  Merino 
dal  1801,  al  31  DIcembre,  1900,  e  notizie  statistiche  relative.  Roma,  1902.— Bollettino 
(mensile)  delle  situazioni  dei  conti  degli  istituti  di  emissione,  Ac  Le  society  cooperative 
dl  credito  e  banche  popolari.  le  societa  ordinarie  di  credito,  le  society  ed  istituti  d!  credito 
agrario,  e  gli  istituti  d!  credito  fondlario  (1887-90).  Statistica  delle  banche  poi)olari(1880- 
98).  Statistica  delle  casse  di  resparmio  (1889-97X  Bollettino  Semestrale  delle  caise  di 
risparmio-ordinarie.     Relazione  statistica  a!  servizi  postale  e  telegraflco  ed  al  servizio 
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dellecasse  posUli  di  risparniio  (1887-1900).  Bollettino  officiale  (settimanale)  delle  soeieU 
per  azioni. 

Navy.— Annnario  ufllclaledella  Regia  marina  (1862-1902).  Lera  marittima  esituasione  del 
corpo  reale  equipaggi  e  della  riserva  navale  (1879-1900).  Belaaoneaall'andamentodeiram- 
ministarazione  marittima  (1878-1901). 

Paaperism.— Statistioadelle  Opere  pie  alia  fine  del  1880  e  del  laaciti  di  beneflcenza  fkUi 
negU  anni  1881-1898.  Voluml  10.  Atti  della  Commissione  Reale  di  inehieaU  snlle  Opere 
pie.    Yolami  9  (1884-92).    StaUstica  della  aasiatenza  dell'  infanzia  abbandonata  (1890-98). 

Population. --Genslinento  generall  della  popolazione  del  Regno,  1861, 1871, 1881,  and  1901. 
Censimento  degli  italiani  all'  estero  nel  1871  e  nei  1881.  Emlgrazione  e  colonie,  Rapporti  di 
RR.  agenti  diplomatici  e  consolari,  1893.  Movimento  dello  stato  civile  (1862-1900).  Emlgra- 
zione italiana  all'  eatero  (1870-1901). 

Railways,  Posts,  Telegraphs,  Ac—RelazionesuU'esercizio  e  snlle  costrozionidellestrade 
ferrate  itallane  (1867-1900).  Elenoo  delle  tramvie  a  vapore ;  a  trazione  mecanica  (1807). 
Relazioue  sulle  strode  nazionali,  provineiali,  et  comunali  (1884-97).  Relazione  statistica 
intomo  ai  servlzl  postale  e  telegraflco,  Ae.  (1888-1900).  Indicatore  postale-telegraflco  del 
Regno  d'ltalia  (1864-1901). 

Sliipping,  &0.— Movimento  della  navigazione  nei  porti  del  Regno  (1862-1901)  Snlle  con- 
dizioni  della  marina  mercantile  italiana  (1881-1900). 

Statistics  (general).— Annnario  statistico  italiano  (1878-1902). —Bollettino  del  Ministero 
di  agriooltora,  industria  e  oommerdo. 

.Foreign  Dsfendbkoies. 

Possessi  e  Protettoroti  in  Aft-ica.  Annoario  statistico  italiano,  anno  1895  (which  con 
tains  a  list  of  official  documents  relating  to  the  colony  of  Eritrea).  Roma,  1896.  And 
Annuario  statistico  italiano  1900  and  1902.    Roma,  Settembre  1900. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications.— Italy. 

AUen  (Oront),  Florence.    [Historical  Guide.]   London,  1897. 

Amati  AmatOf  Dizionario  corograflco  dell'  Italia.    8  vols.    Milano,  1868-80. 

^tt^noH  (Giuseppe),  StudiiSociali.    8.    Napoli,1885. 

Baedeker'i  Handbooks  for  Travellers.  Northern  Italy,  11th  ed.,  1899  ;  Central  Italy 
and  Rome,  13th  ed.,  1900;  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  13th,  ed.,  1900.   Leipsicand  London. 

Bazin  (R.),  The  Italians  To-day.    [Tr.  by  J.  Crooklands.]    London,  1896. 

£eau/fbr(  (Count  de),  Histoire  de  I'lnvasion  des  Etats  Pontiflcaux  et  du  SiSge  de  Rome, 
1870.    8.    Paris,  1874. 

Beauelerk(DT.  W.  N.),  Rural  Italy ;  an  Account  ofthe  present  Agricultural  Condition  ol 
the  Kingdom.    London,  1888. 

BentiTh.),  A  History  of  Genoa.    London. 

Bertolotti  (Giuseppe),  Statistica  ecclesiastica  d'  Italia.    Savona,  1885. 

Blathfteld  (E.  H.  and  E.  W.),  Italian  Cities.    2  vols.    London,  1901. 

Bodio  (L.),  Di  alcuni  indici  misuratori  del  movimento  economico  in  Italia.  3a  odizione 
liveduta  ed  ampliata.    In  progress,  Roma,  tipografla  Nazionale  di  G.  Bertero. 

Carmichael  (M.),  In  Tuscany.    Loudon,  1901.  * 

Cesaredco  (Countess  Martenengo),  The  Liberation  of  Italy.  London,  1894.— Cavour 
London,  1898  —Lombard  Studies.  London,  1902. 

Church  (Sir  R.),  In  Italy  and  Greece.    (Secret  Societies).    London,  1895 

ColdsUrmm  (J.  P.),  The  Institutions  of  Italy.    London,  1895. 

Crawford  (F.  Marion),  Ave  Roma  Immortalis.  London,  1898.— The  Rulers  of  the  Boutli. 
London.  1900 

Cruick$hank  (J.  W.  and  A.  M.),  The  Umbrian  Towns.  (Historical  Guides)   London,  1901. 

Dd>idour  (Jl),  Formation  de  TUnit^  Italienne,  vol.  xi.  of  Histoire  G^n^rale.  Paris,  1809. 

IX60y(E.),  Victor  Emmanuel.   8.    London,  1882.   Cavour :  a  Memoir    8.    London,  1861. 

Dufcow  (M.)  and  Ouy  (C),  Album  G^ographique.    Vol.  III.    Paris,  1899. 

Duff  (Bella),  The  Tuscan  Republics.  [In  '*Storyof  the  Nations  "  series.]  8.  London. 
1892. 

Sdwardei  (C).  Sardinia  and  the  Sardes.    8.    London.  1889. 

SU<o(  (Frances),  Diary  of  an  Idle  Woman  in  Italy.  2  vols.  8.  London,  1871.  Diary  of 
an  Idle  Woman  in  Sicily.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1881. 

Fi^er  (P.  D.),  Italien  und  die  Italiener  am  Schlusse  des  neunzehnten  Jahrbundertx. 
Berlin,  1890. 

Fiseher  (T.),  La  Penlnsola  Italiana.    Torino,  1902. 

Forft«i(Sir  C.  S.),  The  Campaign  of  Garibaldi  in  the  Two  Sicilies :  a  Personal  Narrative. 
8.    Edinburgh,  1861. 
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QaUenga  (A.),  History  of  Piedmont.  8  vols.  8.  London,  1885.  Italy,  Present  and 
Future.    8.    London,  1887.    Italy  Revisited.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1876. 

Giacometti  (O. ),  L'  Un  lU  lUlienne.    Paris,  1898. 

GUting  (G.),  By  the  Ionian  Sea.    London.  1901. 

Gli  Albori  della  Vita  italiana.  [A  series  of  essays  by  various  writers  on  the  oriuin  of  the 
Communes  of  Florence,  Milan,  Venice ;  the  origin  of  Houard^  in  Piedmont  and  Naples  ; 
the  Papal  Power  and  the  Commune  of  Rome ;  the  Religions  Orders  and  Heresy].  2  vols. 
8.     Milan,  1800-91. 

GodMn  (G.  &X  Life  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II.    London,  1878. 

Gre^orov<iM  (Ferdinand),  Gesehichte  der  Btadt  Rom  im  Mlttelalter.  4th  edition.  4  vols. 
8.  Stuttgart,  1880.  English  TransUtion  by  Mrs.  A.  Hamilton  Voht.  I.-VIII.  London,  1902. 

Hare  (A.  J.  C),  Cities  of  Southern  Italy  and  Sicilv.  London,  1888.  Cities  of  Northern 
Italy.  London,  1884.  Cities  of  Central  Italy,  2  vols.  London,  1884.  Days  near  Rome. 
Srd  ed.  2  vols.  London,  1884.  Florence.  6th  ed.  London,  1901.  Venice.  &th  ed. 
London  1901.    Walks  in  Rome.    16th  ed.    London,  1901.    The  Rivieras.    London,  1897. 

H<MfaMn(T.),  Italy  and  Her  Invaders.    8  vols.    London,  1890-99. 

HtUUm  (E.X  Italy  and  the  Italians.    London,  1902. 

King  (Bolton),  History  of  Italian  Unity,  1814-71.    2  vols.    London,  1899. 

King  (B.  A.),  Italian  Highways.    London,  1896. 

King  (B.)  and  Okef  (T.),  Italy  To-day.    London,  1901. 

Lindaaif  (S.  M.),  and  Bowe  (L.  8.),  The  Constitution  of  Italy.  Buiae  (G.  A.>,  Amendments 
to  the  Italian  Constitution.  [Tnese  publications  are  No.  186  and  No.  155  of  the  series  is&ued 
by  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science.]   Philadelphia. 

Mabilleau  (    ),  La  Prevoyance  sociale  en  Italie.    Paris,  1898. 

Macmillan'§  Guides.    Guide  to  Italy.    2ud.  ed.    London,*1902. 

Marriott  (J.  A.  R.X  The  Makers  of  Modem  Italy :  Mazzini,  Cavour,  Garibaldi.  [Contoins 
a  short  bibliography  relating  to  the  period.]    8.  Ix>ndon,  1889. 

Mas$ari  (G.),  La  Vita  edil  Regno  di  Vittorio  Emanueie  II.  di  Savola.  2nd  ed  2  vols. 
8.    Milan,  1878. 

JfKfray'f  Handbooks  for  Travellers.  North  Italy:  Central  Italy,*  12th  ed.  1900;  Rome 
and  the  Campagna,  16th  ed. ,  1899;  South  Italy  and  Sicily.    8.    London. 

Nisten  (H.),  Italianische  Undeskunde.    Vol.  I.,  18SS,  Vol.  II.,  1902.    Beilin. 

Norway  (A.  H.),  Naples  Past  and  Present.  -  London,  1901. 

(yCUry  (P.  K),  The  Making  of  Italy,  1856-1870.    8.    London,  1892. 

OrH  (Pietro)JIodem  lUly.    London,  1900. 

Pa$tor  (L.),  History  of  the  Popes.    6  vols.    London,  1898. 

PtfnNin^ton  (A.  R.),  Italy.    In  "  National  Churches  "  series.    London,  1801. 

Pingaud  (A.),  L'ltalie  de  1810  &  1846 ;  Revolution  et  Reaction  en  lUlie ;  L'ltalie  de  1870 
4  nos  Jours  [vols  z.  xi.  zil.  of  Histoire  G^n^rale.    Paris,  1898-1899.] 

Probyn  (J.  W.),  Italy  fk-om  the  Fall  of  Napoleon  I.  (1815-1890X    London,  1892. 

Raikes  (Judge),  The  Maritime  Codes  of  Italy.    New  ed.    London,  1901. 

Rateri  (Enrico),  Families  Italiennes  qui  parlent  habituellement  des  Idiomes  strangers 
recens*^  aans  le  Royanme  le  10  f^vrier,  1901.  {Bulletin  de  VIn»tiiut  international  de 
ttaligUqne).    Tome  zii.    2**  Livraison. 

Bive  (M.  de  la).  Reminiscences  of  the  Life  of  Cavour.    London,  1862. 

Boeea  (General  Count  B.  della).  Autobiography  of  a  Veteran,  1807-98.  [Bug.  Trans.] 
London,  1898. 

Bodoeanacki  (E.),  Les  Corporations  ouvriires  k  Rome  depnis  la  Chute  de  I'Empire 
Romain.    2  vols.    Parts,  1896. 

Rolfe  (F.  V.  N.),  Naples  In  1888.  London,  1889.  Naples  in  the  Nineties.  London,  1897. 
[This  author's  consular  reports  on  Naples  also  contain  much  interesting  information.] 

Statistical  serial  publications  are :  Giomaledegli  Boonomistl  (monthly) ;  L'economista 
weekly). 

Sehoener  (R.),  Rome.    Condensed  by  Mrs.  A.  Bell.    London,  1898. 

Seignobot  (C),  Histoire  politique  de  I'Europe  Contemporaine.  Paris,  1897.  [Eng 
Trans.  -2  vols.    London,  IPOO]. 

^ad«n  (Douglas),  In  Sicily.    2  vols.    London,  1901. 

aaUman  (W.  J.),  The  Union  of  Italy  1815-1895.  Cambridge,  1898  Francesco  Crispi. 
London,  1899. 

Swmonde  (J.  A.),  Sketches  and  Studies  In  Italy  and  Greece.  2d.  ed.  3  vols   London  1808 

Taylor  (G.  B.),  Italy  and  the  Italians.    Philadelphia.  1898. 

Thayer\W.  R.),  The  Dawn  of  Italian  Independence,  1814-1849.  2nd  ed.  2  vols.  New 
York,  1893. 

Tivaroni  (CX  Storia  Critica  del  Risorgimento  Italiano.    9  vols.    Rome. 

Tuker  (M.  A.  R),  and  MalUeon  (H.),  Handbook  to  Christian  and  Ecclesiastical  Rome. 
London,  1900. 

ViOairi  (Pasquale),  Le  Lettere  meridionali  ed  altri  Scrltti  sulla  Questione  Sociale  in 
Italia.    2d.  Ed.    8.    Torino,  1885. 

ViUari  (I.),  Here  and  There  in  Italy  and  over  the  Border.    8.    London,  1898. 
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WilU  (Baron  J.  de),  Rome  et  I'lUIie  sous  Lton  XIII.  8.  Paris,  1892. 
Wori/old  (W.  B-X  In  the  Valley  of  Light.  [Piedmont.]  London,  1898. 
Zermant  (R.),  Sardinia  and  its  Resources.    8.    London,  1885. 

FoiiEiGN  Dependencies. 

Cora(Q.),  Several  Special  Maps  of  Assab,  Massowah,  Af&r  Country,  and  of  the  other 
Italian  Possessions  and  a4]oining  Countries,  published  in  Turin  ftx>m  1881  to  1800. 

HeugUn(M.  Theodor  von),  Reise  in  Nordost-Afirika.    2  vols.    8.    Brunswick,  1877. 

JonqtiUre  (C.  de  la),  Les  Italiens  en  Brythr^e.    Paris,  1897. 

MarKni  (P.),  Nell  AfHcaltaliana.    Srded.    8.    Milan,  1891. 

Melli  (B.X  La  Colonla  Eritrea.  Parma,  1899.— L'Britrea  dalle  sue  origin!  a  tntto  I'anno 
1901.    Milan,  1902. 

PeUenc  (CaptX  Lea  Italiens  en  AfHque,  1880-96.    Paris,  1897 

Saceki  (M.),  and  others,  Seconda  Spedizione  B6ttego.  Studio  Geoloffioo.    Roma,  1900. 

Smilh  (A.  DonaldsonX  Through  Unknown  African  Countries.    London,  1897. 

Wolverton  (Lord),  Five  Months  in  Somaliland.    8.    London,  1894. 

Books  of  Reference  oonoeming  San  Marino. 

BetU  (J.  Th.),  A  Freak  of  Freedom.    8.    London,  1879. 

Bojfer  de  Saints  SuManm  (R,  de).  La  Rdpublique  de  Saint-Marin.    18.    Paris.  188S. 

DelAeo  (Molchiorre),  Memorie  storiche  deQa  Repubblioa  di  San  Marino.  Srd  ed.  8  vols. 
8.     Florence.  1843-44. 

Fea  (Carlo),  11  diritto  sovrano  dcUa  Santa  Sede  sopra  le  Yalli  di  Commacohio  e  sopra  le 
Repubblica  di  San  Marino  difeso.    8.    Roma.  1834 

Franeioni  (P.),  Garibaldi  e  la  Repubblica  di  San  Marino     8.    Bologna.  1891. 
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JAPAN. 

(NlPHON.) 

Beigning  Sovereign. 

The  Japanese  claim  that  their  empire  was  founded  by  the  first 
Emperor  Jimmu  660  b.c.,  and  that  the  dynasty  founded  by  him 
still  reigns.  It  was  revived  in  the  year  1868,  when  the  now 
ruling  (dejure)  sovereign  overthrew,  after  a  short  war,  the  power 
of  the  Shogun  (the  de  facto  sovereign),  who  had  held  the  ruling 
power  in  successive  families  since  the  twelfth  century;  and  in 
1871  the  feudal  system  (Hoken  Seiji)  was  entirely  suppressed. 
The  Emperor  bears  the  ancient  title  <^  Mikado,  or  *  The  Honour- 
able Gate.' ;  but  the  appellation  by  which  he  is  called  in 
diplomatic  documents  is  'K5tei,'  a  word  of  Chinese  origin. 

Mikado  of  Japan, — Mutsuhito,  born  at  Kyoto,  November  3, 
1852;  succeeded  his  father,  Komei  Tenno,  Feb.  13,  1867;  mar- 
ried, Feb.  9,  1869,  to  Princess  Haruko,  born  May  28,  1850, 
daughter  of  Prince  Ichijo. 

Children  of  the  Mikado. — I.,  Prince  Yoshihito,  born  Aug.  31, 
1879 ;  proclaimed  the  Crown  Prince  (Tenno  or  Kotaishi),  Nov.  3, 
1889;  married  May  10,  1900,  to  Princess  Sadako,  bom  June 
25,  1884,  daughter  of  Prince  Kuj6;  Offspring — Prince  Hiro- 
hito,  bom  April  29,  1901 ;  Prince  Yasuhito,  born  June  25, 
1902.  IL,  Princess  Masako,  born  Sept.  30,  1888  ;  III.,  Princess 
Fusako,  born  Jan.  28,  1890;  IV.,  Princess  Nobuko,  born 
August  7,  1891 ;  V.,  Princess  Toshiko,  born  May  11, 1896. 

By  the  Imperial  House  Law  of  February  11,  1889,  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  has  been  definitely  fixed  upon  the  male  de- 
scendants. In  case  of  failure  of  direct  descendants,  the  throne 
devolves  upon  the  nearest  Prince  and  his  descendants.  The  civil 
list  for  1899-1900  amounts  to  3,000,000  yen. 

In  December,  1898,  by  a  unanimous  vote  the  Diet  expressed  its  gratitude 
for  the  Emperor's  direction  of  the  naval  and  military  operations  against 
China,  by  including  in  the  Imperial  estates  a  sum  of  20,000,000  yen  from  the 
indemnily  obtained  in  consequence  of  the  country's  victories. 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  system  of  government  of  the  Japanese  Empire  was  that 
of  an  Absolute  Monarchy.  A  Constitution  was,  however,  pro- 
mulgated on  February  11,  1889. 

By  this  Constitution  the  Emperor  is  the  head  of  the  Empire, 
combining  in  himself  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  exercising 
the  whole  of  the  executive  powers  with  the  advice  and  assistance 
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of  the  Cabinet  Ministers,  who  are  responsible  to  him  and  are 
appointed  by  himself.  There  is  also  a  Privy  Council,  who  de- 
liberate upon  important  matters  of  State  when  they  have  been 
consulted  by  the  Emperor.  The  Emperor  can  declare  war,  make 
peace,  and  conclude  treatises.  The  Emperor  exercises  the  lef^la- 
tive  power  with  the  consent  of  the  Imperial  Diet.  It  is  the 
prerogative  of  the  Emperor  to  give  sanction  to  laws,  to  convoke 
the  Imperial  Diet,  to  open,  close,  and  prorogue  it,  and  to  dissolve 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Imperial  Diet  consists  of 
two  Houses,  a  House  of  Peers  and  a  House  of  Representatives. 
Every  law  requires  the  consent  of  the  Imperial  Diet.  Both 
Houses  may  respectively  initiate  projects  of  law,  can  make  re- 
presentations to  the  Government  as  to  laws  or  upon  any  other 
subject,  and  may  present  addresses  to  the  Emperor. 

The  House  of  Peers  is  composed  of  (1)  male  members  of  the  Imperial 
family  of  full  a^e ;  (2)  princes  and  marquises  of  the  age  of  25  and 
upwards  (11  princes  and  83  marquises) ;  (3)  counts,  viscounts,  and 
barons  of  the  age  of  25  and  upwards,  and  who  have  been  elected  by  the 
members  of  their  respective  orders,  never  to  exceed  one-fifth  of  each  order  (89 
counts,  363  viscounts,  220  barons) ;  (4)  persons  above  the  age  of  30  ^ears,  who 
have  been  nominated  members  by  the  Emperor  for  meritorious  services  to  the 
State  or  for  erudition ;  (5)  persons  who  shall  havebeen  elected  in  each  Fu  and 
Ken  from  among  and  by  tne  15  male  inhabitants  thereof,  above  the  age  of 
30  years,  payine  therein  the  highest  amount  of  direct  national  taxes  on  land, 
industry,  or  trade,  and  have  been  nominated  by  the  Emperor.  The  term  of 
membership  under  (3)  and  (5)  is  seven  years ;  under  (1),  (2),  and  (4)  for  life. 
The  number  of  members  under  (4)  and  (5)  must  not  exceed  the  number  of  other 
members.     The  entire  membership  of  the  House  of  Peers  must  be  about  300. 

The  system  of  election  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  reformed  by  a  law  of  March,  1900,  in  accordance  with  which  a  general 
election  took  place  in  August,  1902.  By  this  law  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  number  369,  a  fixed  number  bein^  returned  from  each 
electoral  district.  The  proportion  of  the  number  of  members  to  the  population 
is  one  member  to  about  1 23, 000.  Voting  is  by  secret  single  ballot  Electors  are 
(1)  male  Japanese  subjects  of  not  less  than  full  25  years  of  age,  (2)  permanent  and 
actual  residents  iu  the  electoral  district  for  not  less  uian  a  year ;  (3)  and 
paying  land  tax  to  the  amount  of  not  less  than  10  yen  in  a  year  for  more  than 
one  year,  or  direct  taxes  other  than  land  tax  to  the  amount  of  not  less  than 
10  yen  in  a  year  for  more  than  two  years  or  of  land  tax  together  with  other 
direct  national  taxes  to  the  amount  of  not  less  than  10  yen  in  a  year  for 
more  than  two  years.  In  general,  male  Japanese  subjects  of  not  less 
than  30  years  of  age  are  ehgible  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  Dis- 
qualified for  membership  are  officials  of  the  Imperial  Household,  judges, 
auditors,  collectors,  police  officials,  military  and  naval  officers  and  men  in 
active  service,  ritualists  and  priests  or  ministers  of  religion,  students, 
teachers  of  elementary  schools,  government  contractors,  officials  connected 
with  the  election  in  the  electoral  districts  for  which  they  act.  The  President 
and  Vice-President  of  ttie  House  of  Peers  are  nominated  by  the  Emperor  from 
amon^  the  members,  and  President  and  Vice-President  of  tne  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives are  nominated  by  the  Emperor  from  among  three  candidates  elected 
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by  the  House.  The  Presidents  of  both  Houses  receive  an  annual  salary  of 
6,000  yen  ;  Vice-Presidents,  8,000  yen  ;  elected  and  nominated  members  of  the 
House  of  Peers  and  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  2,000  yen, 
besides  travelling  expenses.  Any  one  is  allowed  to  decline  these  annual 
allowances.  The  Imperial  Diet  has  control  over  the  finances.  The  Diet  must 
be  assembled  once  every  year, 

Tho  Cabinet  consists  of  the  following  members  : — 
President. — Count  KaUuraTsiTo. 
Foreign  Affairs, — Baron  Komura  Jutaro. 
Finance. — Baron  8orU  Arasuk^. 
Interior. — Baron  Utsumi  Tadakatsu. 
Justice. — Baron  Kiyura  Keigo. 
JTar. —Lieut. -General  TerauehiYA, 
Navy. — ^Admiral  Baron  Yamamoio  Gombei. 
Public  Instruction, — Baron  Kikuchi  Dairoku. 
AgricuUwre  and  C<wi?7Mr6«.— Baron  Hirata  Tosuk^. 
Communications. — Viscount  Voshikawa  Akimasa. 

Local  Oovemment. 

For  local  administration  Japan  is  (except  Hokkaido  and  Taiwan  or  Yezo 
and  Formosa),  divided  into  prefectures  ("  Fu  "  and  "  Ken  ").  The  prefectures 
are'  subdivided  into  municipalities  (''Shi ")  and  counties  ("  Gun  ") ;  and  the 
counties  are  again  subdivided  into  towns  (" Cho ")  and  villages  ("Son"). 
Okinawa  Prefecture  and  some  islands  have,  however,  special  oiganisaticns. 
Municipality,  town,  and  village  are  the  units  of  local  government.  These 
administrative  divisions  foim  at  the  same  time  local  corporations  of  the  same 
names.  In  each  prefecture  there  are  a  governor,  a  prefectural  assembly,  and  a 
prefectund  council,  of  which  the  governor  is  president ;  in  each  county  a 
sheriff,  a  county  assembly,  and  a  county  council,  of  which  the  sheriflf  is  the 
president ;  in  each  municipality  a  mayor,  a  municipal  assembly,  and  a 
municipal  council,  of  which  the  mayor  is  the  president ;  and  in  each  town 
or  village  a  chief  magistrate  and  a  town  or  village  assembly.  The  governor 
and  sheriff,  on  the  one  hand,  represent  the  executive  of  State  within  their 
own  administrative  divisions,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  manage  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  local  corporation  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  pre- 
fectural assembly  or  the  prefectural  council,  and  the  county  assembly  or  the 
county  council  respectively.  The  municipal  council,  as  a  body,  manages  the 
administration  of  the  local  corporation  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the 
municipal  assembly,  and  the  chief  magistrate  of  town  or  village  manages  the 
administration  of  the  local  corporation  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the 
town  or  village  assembly.  The  mayor  and  the  chief  magistrate  of  town  or 
village  manage  the  administration  of  State  and  prefecture,  and,  in  the  latter 
case,  also  of  county,  which  is  delegated  by  law  or  ordinance.  Prefectural, 
county,  municipal,  town  and  village  assemblies  give  decision  mainly  upon 
financial  matters.  The  prefectural  and  county  councils  give  decision  upon 
matters  delegated  by  the  prefectural  and  county  assemblies  respectively, 
and  upon  matters  of  pressing  necessity  when  the  respective  assemblies  are 
not  in  actual  session. 

The  qualifications  of  the  prefectural  electors  are  (1)  citizenship  and  residence 
in  the  prefecture  ;  (2)  payment  of  the  direct  national  tax  to  the  amount  of  not 
less  than  8  yen  for  one  year  in  the  prefecture.  The  qualifications  of  persons 
eligible  for  election  are  generally  the  same  as  those  of  electors,  except  that 
they  must  pay  direct  national  tax  to  the  amount  of  not  less  than  10  yen. 
Citizens  are  all  male  Japanese  subjects  not  less  than  25  years  of  ag|,  who  for  two 
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years  (1)  reside  in  the  niiuiicipality,  or  town,  or  village  ;  (2)  share  its  burden  ; 
and  (3)  pay  land  tax  or  not  less  than  2  yen  direct  national  tax  annually  in 
it.  The  governor  and  shoriflfare  appointed  by  Government ;  the  mayor  is  that 
one  of  three  candidates  elected  by  the  municipal  assembly  who  has  obtained 
the  Emperor's  approval ;  and  chief  magistrate  of  town  or  village  is  one  who 
has  been  elected  by  the  town  or  village  assembly  and  has  obtained  the 
governor's  approval. 

Hokkaidd  has  a  governor  and  a  special  organisation.  Taiwan  (Formosa) 
has  a  governor-general,  who  is  invested  with  very  extensive  powers.  The 
island  is  divided  into  six  local  divisions  (3  **Ken  and  8  **Ch6"),  each  of 
which  has  a  chief  magistrate. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  Empire  consists  of  the  five  principal  islands  of  Uonshiu  (mainland), 
Kiushin,  Snikoku,  Hokkaidd  (Yezo),  and  Taiwan  (Formosa) ;  besides  the 
Chishima  (Kuriles),  Sado,  Oki,  Awaji,  Iki,  Tsushima,  Liukiu,  Ogasawaraiima 
(Bonin),  and  Hokoto  (Pescadores)  islands.  Taiwan  (Formosa),  and  Hdkoto 
(the  Pescadores)  were  ceded  by  China  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of 
Shimonoseki  in  1895.  Administratively  there  exists  (except  as  re^uds 
Formosa  and  Hokkaidd)  a  division  into  46  prefectures  (8  "Fu"  and  43 
"Ken").  There  is  also  (excluding  Formosa)  a  division  into  86  provinces, 
58  municipalities,  and  688  counties,  1,054  towns,  and  13,468  villages  (1900). 

The  population  of  Japan  (without  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores)  has 
increased  as  follows  in  six  years : — 


Population 
(Deo.  31) 


41,813,215 
42,270,620 
42,708,264 


I    Annual 
I  Increase 

■  percent.    ' 

I      003     I 

1-09   ; 

;    1-04  ; 


Year 


1897 
1898 
1899 


P^polatlon 
(Dec  81) 


43,228,868 
43,763,153 
44,260,604 


Annual 

Increase 

,  per  oent. 

1-22 
1-24 
114 


The  total  area  of  Jauan  (without  Formosa  13,458  square  miles,  and  the 
Pescadores  85  square  mues),  according  to  the  official  returns  of  December  81, 
1898,  was  147,655  square  mUes.  The  population  of  the  six  divisions  was  as 
follows:  — 


8q.  m.  I  Population 


Central  Honshiu 
Northern     „ 
Western      „ 


86,600      16,859,296  I 
80,204  I      6,642,917 
20,681        9,825,722 


Pop. 

per 

sq.  m. 

461 
220 
476 


Total  Honshiu     87,485 


33,827,935        381 


1 

Sq.  m. 

Shikoku. 

1  Kiushiu  . 

Hokkaidd 

7,031 
16,840 
36,299 

1  Grand  tot 

147,666 

i  Pop. 

Population  I    per 
I  tq.  m. 


429 


8,018,817  I 
6,811,246  I 
610,156  17 


43,763,158 


390 


The  population  consisted  of  22,073,896  males  and  21,689,257  females. 

On  December  31,  1898,  the  population  was  divided  amon^  the  various 
classes  as  follows : — Imperial  family,  53  (not  included  in  the  total  j^pulation) ; 
kwazoku,  or  nobles,  4,551 ;  shizoku,  or  knights  (formerly  retainers  of  the 
daimios),  2,105,698 ;  common  people,  41,648,166  (including  the  number  of 
Ainus  in  Hokkaido,  17,573).  Included  in  the  population  were  Japanese 
residing  in  foreign  countries  (in  1900)  123,971  of  whom  90^46  were  in  the 
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United  States  or  in  U.  S.  colonies,  15,829  in  Korea,  8,216  in  Great  Britain 
or  British  colonies,  and  3,953  in  Russia  or  Russian  colonies.  On  December  31, 
1900,  the  number  of  foreij^ers  was  12,664,  of  whom  6,901  were  Chinese, 
2,063  English,  1,475  American,  554  German,  470  French,  176  Portuguese,  71 
Dutch,  189  Russian,  89  Swiss. 

Besides,  the  population  of  Formosa  was  2,705,905  (including  32,450 
Japanese),  and  that  of  the  Pescadores  was  52,256  (including  670  Japanese)  in 
1899. 

The  following  table  gives  the  statistics  of  the  births,  deaths,  and  mar- 
riages for  five  years  :— 


Year 


Marriages 


Births 


1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 


865,633 
501,777 
365,207 
471,298 
297,117 


1,246,427 
1,282,178 
1,335,125 
1,369,622 
1,371,191 


Deaths 


I  Excess  of  Births 


852,422 
912,822 
876,837 
894,503 
927,046 


394,005 
369,356 
458,288 
475,119 
444,145 


-      In  1899  the  still-births  (not  included  in  the  above)  numbered  185,666 
(or  9-00  per  cent.),  and  (1898)  the  ille^timate,  107,617  (or  7*86  per  cent). 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  large  towns  and  cities  in  1898 : — 


Tokyo   . 

Osaka    . 

Kioto    . 

Nagoya. 

K^     . 

Yokohama 

Hiroshima 

Nagasaki 

Kanazawa 

Sendai  . 

Hakodate 

Fnkuoka 

Wakayama 

Tokushima 

Kumamoto 

Toyama 

Olcayama 


1,440,121 

Otaru 

.     66,961 

821,235 

Kagoshima 

.     53,481 

353,139 

Niigata     . 

.     53,366 

244,145 

Sakai 

.     50,208 

216,780 

Fukui 

.     44,286 

193,762 

Akamagaseki 

.     42,786 

122.306 

Shidzuoka 

.     42,172 

107,422 

Kofu 

.     37,561 

83,662 

Sasebo 

.     37,485 

83,325 

Sapporo   . 

37,482 

78,040 

Matsuyama 

.     36,545 

66,190 

Kochi 

.     36,511 

68,667 

Naba 

.     35,453 

61,601 

Yamagata 

.     35,300 

61,468 

Himeji     . 

35,282 

59,658 

Hirosaki  . 

34.771 

68,025 

Matsuye  . 

34,651 

Mayebashi 

Takamatsu 

Otsu 

Mito 

Tsu. 

Morioka   . 

Saga 

Utsunomiya 

Gifu 

Takaoka   . 

Matsumoto 

Nagano    . 

Takasaki  . 

Yonezawa 

Nara 


84.495 
34,416 
84,225 
83,778 
38,287 
82,989 
32,753 
32,069 
31,942 
31,490 
31,324 
81,319 
30,893 
80,719 
30,539 


Beligion. 

By  the  Ck>n8titution  absolute  freedom  of  religions  belief  and  practice 
is  secured,  so  long  as  it  is  not  prejudicial  to  peace  and  order.  The  chief 
forms  of  religion  are — (1)  Shintoism,  with  12  sects  ;  (2)  Buddhism,  with  12 
sects  and  32  creeds.  There  is  no  State  religion,  and  no  State  support. 
In  1900— Shinto  priests,  89,507  ;  students,  687.  Buddhist  temples,  71,951 ; 
bonze,  111,264;  students,  9,276.  There  were,  besides,  1,337  licensed 
preachers  and  1,035  churches  and  preaching  stations  of  the  Roman  Catholic, 
Greek  and  Protestant  Churches. 

There  are  shrines  dedicated  to  the  eminent  ancestors  of  the  Imperial 
Honse,  and  to  meritorious  subjects  ;  these  are  independent  of  any  religious 
tiect,  and  some  of  them  are  supported  by  State  or  local  authorities.  In  1900 
the  shrines  numbered  196,358,  and  the  ritualists,  16,408. 
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InstructioiL 

Elementary  education  is  compulsory.    The  number  of  children  of  school 

ice  (6-14)  on  December  31, 

1900,  was  7,408,179.      The 

following  are  the 

educational  statistics  foi  1900-1901  :— 

Institates 

Number 

Teaching  Staff 

Stadenta  and  PapOs 

Elementary  schools    . 

1       26,867 

92,899 

4,688,698 

Middle 

220 

3,866 

79,627 

High                „        .        . 

8 

292 

4,361 

High  girls'        „        .        . 

62 

657 

12,003 

Normal             „ 

62 

958 

16,639 

Higher  normal  „ 

2 

129 

860 

Special  and  technical, 
various            ,, 

375 

3,647 

49,679 

1,328 

4,419 

86,662 

Universities     „ 

2 

339 

3,643        , 

Kindergarten    „ 

242 

1 

699 

28,142 

The  two  Universities  are  Tokyo  Imperial  University  and  Kyoto  Imperial 
University.  The  former  consists  of  a  University  Hall,  CoUeees  of  Law, 
Medicine,  Literature,  Science,  Engineering,  and  Agriculture ;  the  latter,  of 
a  University  Hall,  Colleges  of  Law,  Medicine  and  Science  and  Engineering, 
l^ey  are  supported  by  Government.  The  bulk  of  other  schools  are  also  sup- 
ported by  Government  as  well  as  by  local  rates.  In  1899-1900  the  school 
receipts  amounted  to  7,292,674  yen,  and  the  total  expenditure  on  schools  to 
27,906,163  yen.  In  1900  the  property  belonging  to  public  schools  amounted 
to  the  value  of  60,121,921  yen. 

Formosa  has  a  special  eaucational  system. 

In  1900  there  were  43  libraries  in  Japan,  with  526,971  volumes.  In  1900, 
18,281  books  of  various  kinds,  and  944  periodicals,  monthly,  weekly,  daily, 
were  published. 

Jiutice  and  Crime. 

A  system  of  justice  founded  on  modem  jurisprudence  has  been  established. 
Judges  are  irremovable,  except  by  way  of  criminal  or  disciplinary  punishment. 
There  are  four  classes  of  courts  in  Japan  (exclusive  of  Formosa) ;  namely,  sab- 
district  courts,  district  courts,  courts  of  appeal,  and  court  of  cassation.  Tlie 
subdistrict  courts  (302)  are  the  lowest  courts  and  take  cognizance  of  all 
petty,  civil,  and  criminal  oases.  The  district  courts  (49)  exercise  a  mor* 
extensive  original  jurisdiction  both  in  civil  and  criminal  cases,  and  also  a 
revising  juri^ction  over  the  subdistrict  courts.  The  courts  of  appeal  (7) 
exercise  an  appellate  jurisdiction  over  the  district  courts.  The  court  of 
cassation  (1  in  Tokyo),  being  the  supreme  court,  exercises  an  appellate 
jurisdiction  over  the  courts  of  appeal,  and  also  an  original  jurisdic.tion  in 
serious  crimes  against  the  Imperial  House  and  State,  and  in  serious  char^ 
against  members  of  the  Imperial  Family.  In  the  court  of  cassation 
seven  judges  preside ;  in  the  courts  of  appeal,  five  judges ;  in  the  district 
courts,  three  judges ;  in  each  case,  one  of  them  being  tne  chief  judee.  In 
the  subdistrict  courts,  a  single  judge  presides.  A  court  which  deals  with 
disputes  re^)ecting  administrative  affairs  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
the  Emperor. 

A  few  jud^  of  high  rank  are  directly  appointed  by  the  £m|>eror,  and 
some  are  appointed  by  nim  on  nomination  by  the  Minister  of  Justice.  The 
following  are  the  criminal  statistics  for  five  years : —  ^  t 
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- 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

Serious  crimes 
Lesser        „ 

2,492 
165,656 

2,960 
171,730 

8,039 
164,469 

2,798 
130,922 

2,675 
128,526 

Total  . 

168,048 

174,690 

167,508 

183,720 

181,200 

There  are  seven  State  prisons,  132  local  prisons,  reformatories  at  least  in 
each  Fu  and  Ken.  Number  of  prisoners  of  all  kinds,  convicted  and 
accused,  and  those  in  reformatories,  at  the  close  of  1900 : — Men,  52,990  ; 
women,  3,689  ;  total,  66,679. 

For  the  trial  of  cases  connected  with  the  military  and  naval  services  there 
are  courts-martial. 

Formosa  has  a  special  system  of  justice. 

Pauperism. 

Formerly,  for  the  relief  of  sufferers  from  extreme  calamities,  fands  were 
provided  in  the  central  and  prefectural  governments  (except  Formosa  and 
Hokkaido).  With  each  prefectural  fund  the  sufferers  within  that  prefecture 
were  relieved  ;  and  the  central  fund  compensated  the  prefectural  funds,  when 
more  than  5  per  cent,  were  expended  in  relief.  In  1899,  however,  the 
central  fund  was  abolished  by  new  legislation,  which  settled  that  the 
minimum  amount  of  the  prefectural  funds  is  to  be  600,000  yen ;  that  funds 
below  that  limit  are  to  be  made  up  by  the  Treasury ;  and  that  when  the 
amount  of  relief  exceeds  5  per  cent,  of  the  funds  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year,  one- third  of  the  amount  thus  granted  at  to  be  supplied  from  the 
Treasury. 

The  relief  statistics  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1899, 
under  the  old  system,  showed  an  expenditure  of  66,369  yen.  Those  for  the 
remaining  nine  months,  which  belong  to  the  new  system,  show  expenditure 
as  follows:— 


For  shelter  . 
„   food      .        .        . 
„    clothing 
„   medicine 
,,  provisional    dwell- 
ings   . 

Yen        \: 

1 

i 
Yen 

4,326    ll  For  recommencement  of 
144,750                 business      . 
6,100    1;    ,,  miscellaneous 
8,659 

141,097                Total.        .        . 

1 

27,161 
676 

326,669    1 

The  Central  Government  also  grants  relief  to  the  extreme  poor,  to  the 
helpless  and  friendless ;  in  1899,  21,228  persons  were  thus  relieved,  to  the 
amount  of  158,989  yen,  as  compared  with  6,018  persons  and  44,800  yen  in 
1888-4.  In  the  end  of  1899,  2,942  foundlings  were  being  maintained, 
and  the  expense  in  this  year  was  29,381  yen.  There  are,  besides,  several 
workhouses  established  by  local  corporations  and  private  persons. 

Finance. 
I.  •Imperial. 
The  following  are  the  revenue  and  expenditure  (the  yen  = 
about  24Jci.)  for   five   fiscal  years,  the  amounts  for  the.  years 
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1899-1900  and  1900-01  being   provisional  accounts,    and   for 
1901-02  and  1902-03  estimates:— 


1898-99 


1899-1900 


1900-01 


1901-02 


1902-03 


I        Yen  Yen        i        Yen  Yen  Yen 

Revenue      .    .     .      220,054,127      264,254,532      295,794,552      277,497,008      278,630,830 
Bzpenditnre    .     .  *  219,757,509      254,165,538      292,726,996      275,887,424      270,494,495 


The  figures  for  1901-1902  include  the  receipts  18,232,952  yen  from  the 
Chinese  indemnity,  and  29,862,450  yen  of  loans. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  budget  estimates  for  the  yeai  ending 
March  31,  1903.  As  the  Japanese  parliament  was  dissolved  without  having 
passed  the  budget  estimates  for  1903-04,  the  budget  Act  for  1902-03 
continues  in  operation  : — 


Revenue 


Ordinary  :— 
Excise  (alcohol  and  sugar) 
Land-tax    . 
Customs  duties . 
Income  and  Business  taxes 
other  taxes 
Stamp  duties 

Total  taxes 

Posts  and  Telegraphs 

Tobacco  Monopoly  profits 

Railway  profits . 

Forests 

Other  undertalcings,  Ac. 

Total  Government  under* 

takings  and  property 
From  other  sources  . 

Total  ordinary  . 

Extraordinary  :— 
Sale  of  Chinese  bonds 
Portion    of    Chinese    In 
demnity     appropriated 
ftom  the  State  Reserves 
to  this  year    . 
Sales  of  State  property 
Other  receipts  . 
Surplus  from  last  year 

Tetal  extraordinary  . 

Total  receipts   . 


Yen 


09,882,212 
46,846,971 
17,045,611 
12,718,812 
6,942.935 
14,804,951 


107,735,492 

:25.856,730 

11,728,626 

8,492,841 

2,914,387 

1,822,494 


50,814,978 
6,244,570 

224,705,040 
33,801,800 

8,065.856 

1,111,125 

6,166,226 

191,829 

48,835,836 

273,630,836 


Expenditure 

Ordinary : — 
Imperial  Household 
Foreign  Affairs 
Interior      .        .        .        . 
Debt  charges 
Other  finance 
Communications 
Army 

Navy  .... 

Justice       .... 
Public  instruction 
Agriculture,  Industry,  and 
Commerce 

Total  ordinary  . 


EJxtraordinary  :— 

China  expedition  disburse- 
ments replaced  in  State 
reserves 

Other  charges    . 

Communications  ^ 

Interior     .... 

Army 

N*vy 

Public  instruction    .        .  ■ 
Agriculture,  Industry,  and 

Commerce      .  .  ' 

Justice  .  [ 

Foreign  aflTairs  .  .  | 

Total  extraordinary  .        .  | 


Yen 


8,000,000 
2,282,786 
10,683,416 
89,90&«496 
21,868,188 
21,l72,9n 
38,432,317 
21,849,054 
10.837,646 
4,845,708 

2,948,913 
177.216,494 


Total  expenditure 


83,301,800 
0.180.897 

22,340.148 
9,847.373 
7,967,168 
7,076,686 
2,046,166 

3,824,614 

666,640 

62,7«4 

93,208,001 

I  270,424,495 


I  Including  rallwsy  const ructioB,  9,096,000  yeu. 
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The  public  debt  of  Japan  stood  as  follows  on  March  81,  1900  :— Home 
debt :  5  per  cent.,  884,225,660  yen  ;  4  per  cent.,  97,680,000  yen ;  no 
interest,  26,608,545  yen ;  total,  508,464,195  yen. 

The  estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  of  Formosa  for  1900-01  balanced 
at  22,126,488  yen.  The  revenue  estimate  included  8,998,610  yen  of  imperial 
subsidy. 


II.  Local. 

The  actual  revenue  of  **Fu"  and  *'Ken"  for  1899-1900  was  56,271,277 
yen,  and  expenditure  defrayed  out  of  it  48,477,989  yen.  The  ^um  granted  to 
•*Fu**  and  "Ken"  from  the  Treasury  was  5,504,090  yen.  The  actual 
revenue  of  municipalities  classed  as  **Shi,"  "Cho,"  and  **Son"  was 
72,052,564  yen,  and  expenditure  63,438,224  yen.  The  Treasury  granted  to 
"Shi,"  "Cho,'*and  "Son"  466,756 yen. 


Defence. 

The  Emperor  has  the  supreme  command  of  the  army  and  navy.  The  army 
of  the  Empire  has  been  organised  on  a  uniform  system  on  the  basis  of  con- 
seription.  According  to  the  present  law,  all  male  Japanese  subjects  of  the  age 
of  17 — 40  are  liable  to  the  military  service.  The  army  and  the  navy  are 
divided  into  the  standing  army  (navy),  landwehr,  depdt,  and  landsturm.  The 
standing  army  is  divided  into  the  active  army  and  the  army  of  reserve.  The 
active  army  is  levied  from  males  of  the  age  of  twenty,  and  the  term  of  the 
service  is  three  years  in  the  army  and  four  years  in  the  navy.  The  army  of 
reserve  consists  of  those  who  have  quitted  the  active  army,  and  the  term  of 
the  service  is  four  years  and  four  months  in  the  army  and  three  years  in  the 
navy.  The  landwehr  consists  of  those  who  have  quitted  the  standing  army, 
and  the  term  of  the  service  is  five  years.  The  de[>dt  is  divided  in  the  army 
into  the  first  and  the  second.  The  first  depdt  is  levied  from  among  those  who 
have  not  been  enlisted  for  the  active  army,  and  the  term  of  the  service  is 
seven  years  and  four  months;  and  the  second  depdt  is  levied  from  among 
tliose  who  have  not  been  enlisted  for  the  first  depdt,  and  the  term  of  the 
service  is  one  year  and  four  months.  The  depdt  m  the  navy  is  levied  from 
among  those  who  have  not  been  enlisted  for  the  active  navy,  and  the  term  of 
the  service  is  one  year.  The  landsturm  is  divided  into  the  first  and  the 
second.  The  first  landsturm  consists  of  those  who  have  quitted  the  landwehr 
or  the  first  depdt ;  and  the  second  landsturm  of  those  who  are  not  in  other 
services.  Those  who  are  in  the  first  year  of  the  first  depdt,  or  in  the  naval 
depdt,  are  called  up  to  fill  the  deficiency  of  the  active  army  or  navy 
respectively.  The  men  of  the  reserve  and  landwehr,  both  in  the  Army  and 
Navy  and  those  in  the  first  depdt  and  depdt  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
respectively,  are  called  up  in  case  of  war  or  emergency.  The  second 
depdt  and  the  landsturm  are  called  up,  the  former  when  the  levy  of  the 
first  depdt,  and  the  latter  when  the  levy  of  the  landwehr  are  found  wanting 
in  numher. 

The  army  is  composed  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  the  twelve  divisions, 
I'aiwan  (Formosa)  garrison,  gendarmerie,  the  reserves,  the  landwehr,  and 
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the  depdt.    The  following  table  shows  the  strength  of  the  Imperial  army  on 
December  81,  1900  (no  more  recent  statement  is  published) :— 


Officers. 

Men. 

ToUl. 

General  and  departmental  staff     . 

1.673 

1,902 

8,575 

Regiments 

Imperial  guard          .         .         .         ^ 
12  divisions       .         .         .         .         |^ 

6,110 

155,966 

162,076 

C     573 
1  4.951 

13,637 

14,110 

124,004 

128,955 

Taiwan  (Formosa)  garrison 
Gendarmerie      .         .        .         .         j 

1      470 
I     116 

15,917 

16,387 

2,508 

2,624 

Others.        .        .                 ... 

263 

346 

609 

Students      

8,046 

— 

1,369 

Total  active 

158,214 

167,629 

Reserve 

2,400 

201,709 

204,109 

Landwehr    

1,165 

97,557 

98,722 

First  der)6t 

Second  depdt 

— 

— 

51,966 

— 

— 

109,581 

Grand  total 

11,611 

457,480 

632,007 

In  1900,  the  total  number  of  horses  was  31,057.  There  are  a  staff  college, 
military  academy,  cadet  school,  model  school,  artillery  and  engineerini^  school, 
tavalry  application  school,  a  gunnery  school  for  field  artillery,  and  a  gunnery 
school  for  garrison  artillery,  &c.,  with  the  number  of  students  above  stated. 
The  rifle  now  used  in  the  army  is  the  latest  form  of  the  1897  system  (calibre 
6.5  mm.),  which  was  invented  in  Japan. 

The  Japanese  navy  has  its  Ministry  and  the  department  of  naval  command 
in  Tokio.  The  Minister  of  the  Navy  is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  and  superin- 
tends the  administration.  The  chief  of  the  naval  command  is  appointed  from 
the  admirals  on  the  active  list,  and  is  responsible  under  the  Emperor  for  the 
operations  of  the  fleet.  The  coast  of  Janan  is  divided  into  five  maritime  dis- 
tricts having  their  headquarters,  with  docks,  arsenals, .  and  baxrecks,  at 
Yokosuka,  Kure,  Sasebo,  Maizuru,  and  Muroran  (the  last  one  not  established 
yet).  The  personnel  of  the  navy  in  1902  included  2  admirals,  9  vice-admirals, 
25  rear-admirals,  65  captains,  119  commanders,  167  lieutenant  commanders, 
220  lieutenants,  305  sub-lieutenants,  besides  engineers,  medical  officers,  Itc, 
and  31,688  sailors,  the  total  being  35,355  officers  and  men.  The  personnel 
is  trained  as  in  the  navies  of  Europe,  and  has  given  excellent  proofs  of  bravery, 
steadiness,  and  discipline  during  the  course  of  the  conflict  with  China. 

The  development  of  the  Japanese  navy  is  one  of  the  most  notable  elements 
in  the  politics  of  the  Far  East.  During  the  war  with  China  the  squadron  was 
handled  with  considerable  skill  and  with  very  decisive  effect.  An  extensive 
shipbuilding  proeramme  has  been  laid  down  which  provides  for  the  building 
of  many  battleships  and  cruisers  and  about  100  torpedo  craft 

A  tabular  statement  of  the  Japanese  fleet  will  be  found  in  the  introductory 
tables.  ^  , 
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Of  the  battleships  the  Chin-  Yen  (caDtured  from  China)  and  earlier  oraft 
have  little  or  no  fighting  valne.  The  rashiiyia  and  Fuji  are  improvements 
on  the  British  Royal  Sovereign  class.  The  Shilcishima,  Asahi  and  ffatsuse, 
reproduce  the  British  Majestic  type  with  improvements.  So  does  the  Mikasa^ 
with  the  notable  difference  that  her  Q.F.  gims  are  in  a  continuous  battery  on 
the  main  deck. 

The  armoured  cniisers  of  9,800  tons  odd,  the  Asaina  class  are  notable 
vessels.  In  ^neral  design  they  closely  resemble  the  Shikishima  class.  They 
are  swift  and  very  "handy"  craft.  The  Takasago,  Yoshino^  Chitose  and 
Kasagi  are  heavily  armed  for  their  size,  and  exceedingly  swift  boats  of  a  now 
expiring  class  of  warship.  The  strength  of  the  navy  lies  in  its  homogeneous 
armoured  ships  backed  up  by  a  large  destroyer  flotilla. 

Japan  mow  builds  her  own  protected  cruisers  and  destroyers.  Armour 
factories  are  being  founded.  She  will  then  be  able  to  construct  battleships 
also.     A  new  large  ship-building  programme  is  in  contemplation. 

A  statement  of  the  Japanese  fleet  similar  to  that  given  for  other 
navies  is; — 


- 

Effective 

Bailding 

To  be  buUt 

Battleships        .        .  Rate  1  . 

4 



4 

„        .        .               „    2  . 

2 

— 

— 

Armoured  cruisers     .      ,,    2  . 

6 

— 

6 

Old  ship    .        .        .      „    4  . 

1 

— 



Cruisers     .        .         .      „    6  . 

10 

2 

(?) 

»»          •        •        •      »»    •  • 

4 

— 

— 

Torpedo  gunboats 

4 

— 

Destroyers          ....             20          j          — 

10 

Modern  torpedo  boats        .       .  1          47                    — 

Many 

Some  obsolete  vessels  are  omitted. 

The  proposed  expenditure  for  strengthening  the  Japanese  Navy  is  as 
follows : —  Yen 

For  the  building  of  war  ships  ....  62,848,269 
For  war  material  and  extension  of  the  Kurd  Arsenal  29,001,813 
For  buildings        , 8,510,723 


Tota 


99,860,305 


This  sum  is  to  be  spread  over  11  years  beginning  with  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1904  (1903-1904). 

Out  of  the  total  expenditure,  the  following  is  included  in  the  account  of 
the  current  year : —  Yen 

For  warships 1,241,088 

For  war  material 1,446,694 


Total 


2,687,682 
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Thus  total  expenditure  to  be  incurred  by  the  JapaivBse  Navy  for  the 
1903-4  (financial  year)  for  warships  and  war  material  amounts  to : — 


Yen 
1,411,875 
820,456 


I  For  warships    . 
For  war  material,  &c. 
For  warships  and  war  material, 
&c.,  as  mentioned  on  page  849 . 


Yen 


Plus  the  major  part,  say  70  per  cent.,  of  a  provision 


2,232,331 
2,687j682 
4,920,018 


made  in  the  ordinary  expenditure  amounting  to 

7,033,167,  or 4,923,217 


Total 


9,843,280 


The  Japanese  naval  authorities  intend  to  lay  down  the  armour-plate 
making  plant  at  Kur6  ;  this  absorbs  a  large  portion  of  the  above  provision. 

The  following  titbie  includes  all  the  oattleships  built  ana  building, 
armoured  cruisers  and  principal  protected  cruisers  (abbreviations :  b,  barbette 
battleship;  e.d.  coast  defence  vessel;  a.e.  armoured  cruiser;  p.c.  protected 
cruiser;  q.f.  quick-firing  gun): — 


II 


b 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b 

ed 
a  e 
a  e 
a  e 
a  e 
a  e 
a  e 
pe 
pe 
pe 
pc 
pe 
pe 
pc 
pe 
pe 
pe 
pe 
pe 

pe 


Name. 


Yashluia 
Piijl 

ShikUhiina 
Asahi 
Mikasa 
Satsuse 
Chin-Ytn 
Tokiwa 
Asa  ma 
{(Izumo 
[wate 
Yaknmo 
Azama 
Akitsuahiii 
Qashidate 
[t«ukoshiii 
Matfliishiiu 
Naniwa 
Takachiho 
Toshino 
Chitose 
Kasagi 
Takasago 
Idzumi 
^uma 
Akashi 
CUIyoda 
pc  NliUka 
P  e  I  Tsushima 


18 
18 
0 
9 
9 
9 
14 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 


— 

17 

49 

B8 

43 

92 

iO 

35 

55 

55 

06 

06 

00 

56 

72 

78 

78       ^ 

78  I    — 

00  I    — 

09 ;  — 

125 

178 
!27 
167 
00 
100 
139 

[00 


4* 


12-in.;  10  6-in.  Q.F.;  16  12-pr.  Q.F. 


4  12-In.  Q.F. ;  14  6-in.  Q.F.;  20  12  pr. 
Q.F. 

4  12-in.;  4  6-in.  Q.F. 

4  8-ln.  Q.P.;  14  6  in.  Q.F.;  1212  \ 
Pr.  Q.F.  / 

48-in.Q.F.;12  6-in.Q.F.;  123-in.Q.F. 

4  6.in.  Q.F.;  6  4-7-in.  Q.F. 

112-5-im;  11*4 ^-in.  Q.F. 

1 12-5-in. ;  12  4-7-in. 

2  10-2  in. ;  6  6-in.  Q.F. 

4  6in.  Q.F. ;  8  4-7-in.  Q.F. 


2  8-in.  Q.F. ;  10  4*7-in.  Q.F. 
8-in.  Q.F. 
2  lOin. ;  6  4-7.in.  Q.F. 

2  6.in.  Q.F. ;  6  4-7-in.  Q.F. 

10  4-7.in.  Q.F.;  14  8  it. 

6  Oin.  Q.F. ;  8  Sin.  Q.F. 


12 


p 
fi 

111 

5 

5 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

The  water-tube  boiler  adopted  by  Japan  is  the  Belleville,  but  experiments 
are  now  being  made  with  the  Niclausse.  f^  t 
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Production  and  Indnstry. 

Formosa  is  not  included  in  the  following  accounts. 

About  three-fifths  of  the  arable  land  isciiltiyated  by  peasant  proprietors,  and 
the  remaining  portion  of  it  by  tenants  (1892).  According  to  theofficial  report  of 
1899,  taxed  land  owned  by  private  persons  and  local  corporatious  was  in  acres 
18,530,791 ;  of  which  under  cultivation,  6,045,276  ;  forests,  6,997,576  ; 
open  field,  1,075,246. 

The  following  are  some  agricultural  statistics  for  five  years  : — 


Rice(choi)  . 

,,    (kokus) 

Wlieat(chdi) 

,,     (koku«) 
Barley  (choi) 

„     (kokuS) 
Rye(ch5i)    . 
»    (koknS) 
Tea  (kwanS) 
Stuear  (kwanS) 
Silk:  cocoons (koku>). 
„    raw(kwaii3) 


1897 

1898 

1899 

2.787,181 

2,817,624 

2,839,550 

88,089,293 

47,887,666 

89,698,258 

458,289 

466,608 

465,88* 

8,811,000 

4,181,888 

4,141,205 

689,884 

659,696 

657,216 

8,028,698 

8,913,660 

8,512,726 

651,449 

681,864 

687,275 

6,165,792 

7,866,605 

6,682,021 

8,470,182 

8,448,726 

7,548,997 

18,897,878 

14,615,473 

17,081,863 

2,121,944 

2,027,889 

2,512,662 

2,166,936 

2,184,865 

2,516,645 

1900        I 

2,828,479  [ 
41,415,137  i 

468,468 
4,286,850  I 

644,530  j 
8,659, 4b7  ' 

693,000  i 
7,495,336 
7,6-13,301 
17,576,717 
2,753,908  ' 
2,494,656  I 


1901 

2,847,606 
46.914,943 

486,885 
4,847,035 

647,^60 
8,949,821 

678,042 
7,226,594 

2,526,181 
2,467,162 


1  1  cho  =  2'4507  acres.       >  1  koku  ==  4'96  bushels.       *  1  kwan  =  8'28  pounds  aTOir. 

In  1900  the  number  of  cattle  was  1,261,214  ;  of  horses,  1,541,979. 
The  mineral  and  metal  products  in  two  years  were : — 


Official  Mines 
1898-99 

Private  Mines  r  Official  Mines 
1898          *<     1899-1900 

Private  Mines 
1809 

Gold     (momm6') 
SUver         „    . 
Copper  (k«  an  3) 
Iron           „    . 
Lead          „    . 
Goal  (tons) 
Antimony  (kwjn  2) 
Solphur 

210,626 
11,068 

800,145 

16,118,242 

5,606,835 

6,085,599 

454,011 
6,684,965 

829,898 
2,752,848 

337,880 
16,035 

446,716 

14,978,060 

6,478,658 

5,818,158 

530,154 
6,705,763 

250,954 
2,729,950 

1  120  mommd  =  1  lb  avoirdupois. 


^  1  kwan  =  8-28  lbs. 


In  the  province  of  Echigo  the  petroleum  industry  is  being  developed. 
At  Wakamatsu  there  is  a  larffe  Government  foundry  turning  out  pig-iron, 
Siemens'  steel,  and  rails  and  plates.  At  Nagasaki  are  important  shipbuild- 
ing works  with  the  newest  machinery  under  the  supervision  of  skilled 
European  workmen. 

Suk,  cotton,  and  other  textiles  were  manufactured  to  the  value  of 
17,825,645  yen  in  1886 ;  in  1896,  104,977,691  yen ;  in  1897,  122,481,982 
yen;  in  1898,  148,739,198  yen;  in  1899,  171,583,608  yen;  in  1900, 
172,612,220.  Cotton  yam  was  manufactured  in  1886  to  the  extent  of 
785,424  kwan;  in  1896,  20,585,485  kwan;  in  1897,  26,134,120  kwan;  in 
1898,  32,163,829  kwan  ;  in  1899,  43, 052, 402 kwan  ;  in  1900,  82,182,536  kwan. 
In  1900  there  were  59  cotton  spinning  mills  with  1,088,339  spindles,  em- 
ploying 16,154  men  and  54,124  women  ;  but  since  1898  the  industry  has 
suffered  from  the  consequences  of  over-production.  The  camphor  industry  of 
Formosa  in  June,  1899,  was  made  a  Governmnnt  monopoly  and  is  now  carried 
on  by  a  British  firm  under  contract  with  the  Government  The  quantity 
disposed  of  in  1901  was  8,706,980  lbs.    Camphor  is  also  produced  in  Japan 
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and  legislation  is  in  psogress  to  indade  the  Ja  panose  produce  within  the 
Government  monopoly. 

In  1891  there  were  877,501  fishing-boats,  and  2,508,861  persons  wholly  or 
partially  engaged  in  fishing.  Some  of  the  products  in  1900  were  :— dried  fish, 
12,788,934  yen;  salt  fish,  2,267,512  yen;  fish  manure,  9,662,768  yen; 
fish  oil,  399,648  yen  ;  sea-weed,  2,008,604  yen. 

Commerce. 

The  following  tables  show  the  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Japan 
(without  Formosa,  the  foreign  trade  of  which  is  shown  separately)  for  five 
years  (the  yen  is  worth  about  2s.  O^d,).  In  the  first  table  the  imports  in- 
clude articles  for  imperial  use,  arms  and  ammunition  imported  by  the  army 
and  navy,  ships  and  material  belonging  to  the  navy,  &c.  The  exports  in- 
elude  articles  for  the  use  of  foreign  war-vessels  and  home  merchant  venels 
for  foreign  navigation,  and  articles  for  exhibition  at  foreign  faree,  &c.;  but 
in  other  table  these  articles  are  not  included  : — 


1697 


1898 


1899 


Imports 
Exports 


Yen  Yen  I         Yen 

261,611,205  824,639,408  .229,058,767 
165,116,203  168,240,533  218,881,970 


1900 


1901 


Yen         '         Yen 
318,858,225'282, 234,748 
209,662,906  266,607,7971 


In  1901  the  imports  subject  to  duty  were  of  the  value  of  166,214,674  yen, 
and  the  duty-free  imports  116,477,252  yen.      All  exports  are  duty-free. 

The  commercial  intercourse  of  Japan  was  mainly  with  the  following 
countries,  and  to  the  following  values  in  two  years : — 


Bxportoto               1 

Oonn  tries 

1900 

1901 

1900 

1901 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

AUHtralia     .       .        .        . 

2,455,980 

1,777,699 

2,580,625 

2,533.367 

Austria 

4,602,477 

4,788,198 

497,196 

1,886.964 

Belgium      . 

7,949,254 

8,810,897 

296,612 

619,8ST 

British  America . 

81«,669 

181,786 

2,950,668 

8,276,114 

British  India 

28,510,851 

42,779,905 

8,704,818 

9,667.695 

China  . 

29,960,740 

27,266,986 

81,871,576 

42,926,57» 

France 

8,096,819 

8,762,828 

19,150,428 

27,275,671 

French  India 

8,632,«48 

4,082,897 

114,407 

148,470 

Germany     . 

29,199,696 

28,820,102 

8,566.614 

6,261,071 

Great  Britain 

71,638,220 

50,575,789 

11,262,907 

11,482.604 

Holland       .       . 

809,620 

408,244 

119,028 

344.025 

Hongkong  . 

10,659,855 

11,141,788 

89,177,466 

41,786,047 

Italy    . 

450,106 

154,882 

7,129,311 

12,5<»,485 

Korea . 

8,805,618 

10,052.438 

9,953,272 

11,872.661 

Philippine  Islands 
Russia. 

2,284,294 

2,981,081 

1,267,126 

2,580.68a 

809.227 

210,276 

628,325 

852,815 

Russian  Asia 

'        5,716;705 

4,515;165 

8,541,833 

2,290,447 

Siam    . 

585,480 

1,195,082 

86,622 

S2,00S 

Switeerland. 

3,012,505 

2,208,574 

117,878 

160,294 

U.S.  of  America  . 

1      02,761,196 

42,769,430 

52,566,305 

72,309,350 

The  recorded  values  are  ascertained  from  shipping  documents  and  invoices, 
in  the  case  of  exports  being  given  as  the  market  values  in  Japan,  and  of  im- 
ports as  the  values  in  the  countries  of  purchase,  inclusive  of  the  cost  of 
transport,  insurance,  &c.  The  prime  origin  and  ultimate  destination,  as  ha 
as  they  are  known,  are  recorded  as  disclosed  in  the  shipping  documents. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Japan  is  carried  on  througlAhe  odbu  porta  of 
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Yokohama,  Kobe,  Osaka,  Nagasaki,  Hakodate,  Niigata,  and  20  special  export 
ports.  The  following  table  shows  the  chief  articles  of  the  foreign  commerce, 
excluding  re-imports  and  re-exports,  for  1900  and  1901 : — 


Imports 

1900 
Yen 

1901 

Exports 

1900 
Yen 

1901 

Yen 

Yen 

Rice.       .       .       . 

9,021,536 

11,878,958   Rice 

3,576,569 

6,908,913 

Flour 

3.882,517 

2,873,3021  Other  corns  A  flour. 

248,531 

137,809 

Pulse,  &c        .       . 

4.817,767 

5,328,186!  Foo<l 

7,790,630 

10,527,486 

Sugar 

20,691,757^  83,629,803'  Tea  . 

9,035,819 

8,854,827 

Wines,  food,  Ac 

8,105,463     7,087,786   Wines,  Ac 

1,286,999 

1,697,366 

Tobacco  . 

585,460        121,0911  Tobacco  . 

774,626 

1,748,493 

Wool  &  manuf. 

28,474,048   11,837,8091  Silk,  raw  . 

48,818,347    79,136,0991 

Cotton  and  seed      . 

59,471,628 

60,650,862  i  Silk,  A  mannf. 

23,512,116    30,001,040! 

Cotton  manuf. 

25,699,353 

14,144,588   Cotton  yam     . 

20,589,263 

21,465,573 

Cocoons  &  raw  silk, 

'  Textiles   .        .       . 

6,668,426 

7,673,156 

manufactures  of. 

2,626,746 

1,542,772   Clothing,  Ac  . 

2,016,120 

2,809,593 

PUx,  hemp,  &  jute 

Copper     . 

12,863,927  i  13,90^1,610 

manufactures 

2,298,312 

1,655,737  Copper  mannfac- 

Other  tissues    and 

1      tures  and    other 

I 

manufactures 

1,988,261 

937.517       metals  A  manuf. 

1,896,104!    1,916.668 

Iron,  steel,  &  manuf. 

31,664,876   19,970,599  Skins,  hair,    sliells, 

Other    metals    and 

,      hornsi,  Ac.    . 

1,603,946 

1,035,811 

manufactures 

6,101,395 

6,435,967  Drugs  and  colours  . 

5,371,228 

6.576,367 

Arms,  machines,  Ac. 

13,766,766    16,604,282;  Porcelains  A  earth- 

Vessels     . 

2.649,116'     2,566,893]      enware . 

2,471,904 

2,491,668 

Glass  &  manuf. 

1,149,640;     1,896,468'  Matches   . 

5,760,869 

7,892,869 

Horoff,  ivory,  skins, 
hairs,  shells,  Ac.  . 

1                     Paper  A  manuf. 

1,540,699 

1,659,301 

8,^7,021     2,976,771    Mats  for  floor 

8,810,042 

6,431,614 

Drugs,  Aa       .       , 

6,842,285;    6,858,623   Btraw-plaita    . 
7,821,756     5,858,606;  Oil  and  wax     . 

4,025,159 

2,989,886 

Dyes  and  paints 

1,723,638 

1.709,551 

Paper  A  stationery  . 

5,261,810     2,929,565   Coal  (without  ships* 
14,162,652'  14,948,401       use)       . 

Petroleum 

20,032,108 

17,642,278 

Other  oil  A  wax 

1,751,140     1,418,1611  Miscellaneous. 

14,449,689 

16,305,242 

Manure    . 

7,815,7921     9,896,2151 

The  imports  of  bullion  and  specie  in  1901  amounted  to  10,960,750  yen, 
and  exports  to  14,049,099  yen. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Formosa  : — 


1897 


Imports 
Exports 


1900 


Yen        I        Yen               Yen        |        Yen  I  Yen 

12,669,298  ,    16,879,190      14,287,092  1  18,570,664  12,809,795 

12,769,294      12,827,190      11  114,922  .  10,571,285  '  8,298,800 

. I  i 


Of  the  imports  into  Formosa  in  1901  the  value  of  5,656,168  yen  was  from 
China  ;  2,109,443  yen  from  the  United  Kingdom  ;  553,762  yen  from  Hong 
Kong;  1,516,507  yen  from  the  United  States;  501,955  yen  from  Biitish 
India. 

Of  the  exports  6,483,722  yen  was  to  China;  1,181,835  yen  to  Hong 
Kong  ;  568,540  yen  to  the  United  States. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Formosa  annually  decreases,  while  its  home  trade 
n  creases  as  follows  : — 


1900 

1901 

Exports 
Imports 

Yen 
4,248,558 
8,439,033 

Yen 
7,845,956 
8,782,258 
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The  following  table  shows  the  chief  articles  of  the  foreign  commerce  of 
Formosa  (excluding  re-imports  and  re-exports)  for  1900  and  1901 : — 


Articles                    ,               ^"^l^^^" 

Bxporta 

j         1900         '         1901 

1900 

1901 

Yen         '         Yen 
Beverages  and  comestibles   1,962,080     1,397,793 
Drugs  and  dyes      .         .   1  3,758,826     2,676,670 
Metals  and  their  manuf.  1      619,622     1,044,674 
Tissues,  yarns,  &c.        .      2,257,068     2,264,528 
Oil  and  wax    .         .        .      1,448,632'      967,685 

Yen 

8.056,642 

1,545,069 

1,356 

402,794 

12,824 

Yen 

6,241,145 

930,719 

1,799 

429,965 

37,129 

The  imports  of  bullion  and  specie  in  1901  amounted  to  933.567  yen, 
and  exports  to  1,505,290  yen. 

The  trade  of  the  island  is  carried  on  through  Tamsui,  Kelung,  and  twelve 
other  ports. 

The  extent  of  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Japan,  according  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  table  for  five  years  : — 


Imports  from  Japan  into  U.K.  . 

Exports  of  British  prodaco  to 

Japan       


1897 


1,283,165 
5,S07,822 


1,158,184 
4,918,162 


1900 


l,692fl0S     1,540,526 
7,909,158  I  9,n5.166 


1901 


£ 
1,830,290 

8,182,223 


The  staple  articles  of  import  fi-om  Japan  into  Great  Britain  in  the  year 
1901  were  silk  manufactures,  497,195Z. ;  copper,  375,755Z.  ;  straw  platting, 
145,008/.;  curios,  132,679Z.  The  staple  articles  of  British  export  to  Japan 
consist  of  cotton  goods,  of  the  value  of  862,942/.  ;  cotton  yam,  438,173/.; 
woollen  fabrics,  278,140/.  ;  iron,  wrought  and  unwrou^ht,  768,613/.  ; 
machinery,  628,910/.;  chemicals,  189,946/.;  arms  and  ammunition,  579,577/.; 
new  ships  and  boats,  3,366,799/. ;  telegraph  wire  and  apparatus,  114,271/.  in 
the  year  1901.  Ships  and  boats  sold  to  Japanese  shipowners  were  not  included 
among  exports  prior  to  1899. 


Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  following  are  the  shipping  statistics  of  the  Japanese  ports  (without 
Formosa),  exclusive  of  coasting  trade,  for  1901,  each  vessel  being  counted  at 
every  Japanese  port  it  entered  : — 


Entered                '                 Cleared 

No. 

3,042 

1.344 

2,998 

105 

Tonnage     |         Na             Tonnage 

Japanese  steamships 

,,        sailing  ships  and 
junks      . 

Foreign  steamships  . 
,,      sailing  ships 

Total    . 

3,861,659        8,064      1  3,888,782 

67,139        1,408       ;        68,902 

7,018,077  ,     2,990      1  7.016,357 

104,505  j         102       1        95,910 

.  7,489 

11,051,880       7,564       11,064,951 
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Of  tho  total  foreign  ships  entered,  1,644  of  4,080,583  tons  were  British  ; 
385  of  1,192,153  tons  Gennan  ;  284  of  455,243  tons  Russian  ;  188  of 
240,906  tons  Norwegian;  176  of  404,724  tons  American;  154  of  303,690 
tons  French.  Of  the  total  shipping  in  1901,  1,094  vessels  of  2,050,201  tons 
entered  Nagasaki ;  770  of  2,001,233  tons  Yokohama  ;  1,446  of  2,998,955  tons 
Kob6  ;  207  of  85,952  tons  Shimouoseki ;  1.683  of  2,870,640  tons  Moji. 

In  1901  the  merchant  navy  of  Japan  (without  Formosa)  consisted  of  1,321 
steamers  of  European  type,  of  543,258  tons  ;  3, 850  sailing  vessels  of  European 
type,  of  320,572  tons;  and  911  native  craft  above  200  **koku,"  of  415,260 
**koku." 

In  1901  the  total  ships  for  foreign  trade  entered  to  the  ports  of  Formosa 
were  2,017  of  184,192  tons,  of  which  140  of  125,222  tons  were  steamers, 
1,877  of  58,970  tons  were  sailing  vessels. 

The  total  ships  cleared  the  ports  of  Formosa  were  1,946  of  174,814  tons, 
of  which  139  of  118,912  tons  were  steamers,  1,807  of  55,902  were  sailing 
vessels. 

Internal  Commiinioations. 

In  January,  1889,  there  were  4,481  miles  of  State  roads  and  15,362  miles 
of  prcfectural  roads. 

Railways  are  of  two  classes — (1)  State  railways ;  (2)  railways  owned  by 
private  companies,  58  in  number,  2  of  them  supported  in  a  certain  way  by 
Government.  The  following  table  gives  the  railway  statistics  (including  those 
for  Formosa)  for  1900-01  :— 


State  Railways, 
""                                 1900-1901 

1 

Railways  owned  by 

Private  Companies, 

1900-19U1 

LengtJi  in  miles   . 
Gross  income,  yen 
Expenditure,  yen 
Goods  carried,  tons     . 
Passengers,  number    . 

1,010 

15,920,885 

7,101,108 

2,895,010 

32,338,425 

2,90o 
31,052,6.S« 
15,390,443 
11,034,400 
80,800,553 

In  Formosa  there  is  a  railway  of  40  miles  connecting  Takao  and  Tainan. 
The  following  are  postal  and  telegraphic  statistics  for  four  fiscal  years  : — 


1898-99      1    189t)1900 

1900-1901 

1901-1902 

Letters      ...... 

la            '64     14            J37 

18            163 

196,515,449 

Postcards 

32            '40     33            ►21 

39            )31 

442,093,231 

Newspapers  and  periodicals    . 

9            130  1  11            '89 

18            »47 

141,700,982 

Books 

;io             is7 

1            161 

11,388,783 

Samples,  Ac 

>98                    >55 

171 

2,490,260 

Registered  packets  .... 

180  i                  133 

J73 

10,144,077 

Post-free 

1        .76 !  .1        m 

2            105 

27,303,093 

Parcels 

Total     .       .              .       . 
Post  offices 

!48  !               m 

>25 

9,378,969 

617,852,061  ,  636,911,826 

768,548,876 

841,009,844 

4,337               4,464 

4,818 

5,120 

Telegrams  delivered 

15,508,700      14,768.777 

17,011,074 

16,718,619 

Telegraphic  line  riuiles)  . 
„          wire  (miles)  . 

12,924  !           13,879 

6.089 

6.377 

50,177  ;           59,396 

27,391 

29,h98 

Hubinarine  cable  (miles) 

1,763                1,794 

2,035 

2,087 

„         wire  (miles)  . 

1,988                2.033 

2,576 

2,697 

Telegraph  officers     .... 

1,257                1,441 

1,643 

1,826 

Po«t>nd  telegraph  officers      . 

19,910  1           21,319 

22,887 

24,274 

,,              ,,        incomo  (yen) 

11,844,707       14,088,001) 

16,830,117 

— 

„              „     expenditure  (yen) 

9,656,116  !            — 

— 

— 
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In  March,   1899,  there  were  1,662  miles  of  telephone  (81,273  miles  of 
wire),  with  13  exchange  offices,  40  calling  offices,  and  8,083  subscribers. 

Honey  and  Credit. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  coinage  issued   in  the   fij$cal 
years  stated  (encfing  31st  March) : — 


—                    j      1897-98 

1898-99      1    1899-1900 

1900-01           1901-02 

gjld coins  .        .           1   7,  Y^ii 
Kirkll  "     '        *        *       10.298,085 

Yen        1        Yen 

21,385,797       16,491,270 

17,000,000   1     5,500,000 

750,000           800,000 

100,000   1          65,000 

Yen                Yen 
12,615,549      14,549,646 
1,000,000   1     1,000,000    . 
800,000           300,000    1 
—                  lOO.COO 

Total        .      87,722,896 

• 

39,285,797  ]   22,356,270   [   13,915,549  ,  15,949.«4«    j 

The  total  coinage  issued  from  the  mint  from  its  foundation  in  1870  np  to 
March  31,  1902,  ezclusiye  of  re-coin^e,  amounted  to  460,730,990  yen. 

The  paper  money  in  circulation  is  Nippon  Ginko  notes,  or  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  Japan,  exchangeable  for  gold  on  presentation,  mounted  on  April  1, 
1902  to  187,194,336  yen.  Treasury  notes  and  National  Bank  (Kokusitsu 
Ginko)  notes  were  withdrawn  from  circulation  in  December,  1899. 

The  following  table  shows  the  condition  of  banks  on  December  31, 
1900 :— 


Banks 

Head 
offices 

Branch 
officer 

8 
18 

""3 

1 

1,874 

814 

2,213 

Paid-Dp 
capital 

Deposits 

Amonnt 

Dec.  31,  1900 

Loans 

Amount 

Dec  31, 19O0 

Nippon  Oinko . 
Nippon  Industrial  Bank. 
Yokohama  Specie  Bank . 
Hokkaido  Colonisation 

Bank    .... 
Taiwan  Bank  . 
Agricoltoral-Indastria] 

Bank    .... 
Common  Bank 
Savings  Bank 

Total        .        . 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

46 

1,802 

681 

Yen 

30,000,000 

2,500,000 

18,000,000 

1,050,000 
1,250,000 

22,923,485 
24.5,159,106 
20,834,957 

347,717,608 

Yen 
35,258,024 

52,078,954 

53,951 
4.976,141 

2,147,058 

436,779,820 

29,428,061 

Yen 

45,446,705 
11.650,681 
26,506,666 

700,209 
6,592,502  ; 

19,200,809  1 
361.550,658 
38,393,253 

2,534 

561,576,193 

500,041,517 

In  1900-01,  2,335,173  persons  deposited  39,434,012  yen,  and  withdrew 
14,700,563  yen  from  the  post  offices,  which  act  as  sayings  banks. 

Honey,  Weights,  and  Heasnres. 

The  present  monetary  law  came  into  force  from  October,  1897,  by  which 
gold  standard  was  adopted.  The  unit  ot  yalue  is  0*75  grammes  of  pure  gold, 
and  is  called  the  yen,  which,  howeyer,  is  not  coined.  The  pieces  coined 
are  as  follows:— Gold  coins  (20,  10,  and  5  yen  uieces),  silyer coins  (50,  20, 
and  10  sen  pieces),  nickel  coin  (5  sen  piece),  ana  bronze  coins  (1  sen  and  5 
rin  pieces).  The  sen  is  the  hundredth  part  of  a  yen,  and  tlie  rin  is  the 
tentn  part  of  a  sen.  The  gold  coins  are  '900  fine,  and  the  silyer  coins  *800 
fine.  The  gold  coins  formerly  issued  (20,  10,  5,  2,  and  1  yen  pieces)  are  used 
at  double  their  face  yalue.  The  one-yen  silyer  coin  formerly  issued  is  with- 
drawn. The  old  silyer  S-sen  piece  and  copper  2,  1,  J  sen  pieces,  &c.,  aie 
used  as  formerly. 
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The  Kin      =  160  momnU 

= 

1  -325  lb.  avoirdupois. 

,,    Ktoan  =  1,000    „ 

= 

8-281  IbB. 

„     Shaku       . 

= 

•994  foot 

,,     SUn 

= 

1,198  inches. 

,,     Ken      =  6  shaku 

= 

5-965  feet. 

,,     Ch6       =60  ken 

= 

iVmile,  5-4229  chains. 

,,     lit        =36cAd 

= 

2-44  miles. 

,,     Biaq. 

rr 

5  '9552  sq.  miles. 

,,     Ch6f  land  measure 

= 

2  45  acres. 

,,     Koku,  liquid     . 

= 

39-7038  gallons. 

„       „       dry 

= 

4 -9629  bushels. 

,,     To,  liquid 

= 

8-9703  gallons. 

„     „  .dry 

= 

1-9851  peck. 

Besides,  the  system  of  weights  and  measures  based  on  the  metric  system 
is  acknowledged  as  legal  in  the  following  ratios. 
1  metre  =  8-8  sJhoku. 
1  gram    =  0*26667  rnommi  {^momm^. 

Diplomatic  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Japan  in  Great  Britain. 
Envoy  and  Minister, — Viscount  Tadasu  Hayashi. 
Second  Secretary, — Moritaro  Ab^. 

Third  Secretaries, — Chozo  Eoik^and  Yukichi  Obata. 
Military  Attache, — Major  Taro  Utsunomiya. 
Naval  Attache. — Captain  Chikakata  Tamari. 
CAanctfZ/or. —Ukita  Qoji. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Japan. 

Envoy,  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  and  Consul-General. — Sir  Claude  Max- 
well Macdonald,  G.C.M.G.,  K  C.B.,  appointed  October  26,  1900. 

Secretary.— Q.  H.  Barclay,  C.M.G. 

Naval  ^tfoc^— Captain  E.  C.  Troubridge,  E.N. 

iftW^ry  ^^flk-A^.— Colonel  A.  G.  Churchill. - 

JapAnese  Secretary, — ^J.  H.  Gubbins,  C.M.G. 

TMre  are  Consular  Representatives  at  Hakodate  Hiogo,  Kob^,  Nagasaki, 
TokiD,  and  Yokohama,  and  at  Tainan  and  Tamsui  in  the  I^and  of  Formosa. 

r 

f  Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Japan. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

ConsUtQtion  of  the  Empire  of  Jap«n.    Tokio,  1889. 

Q«neral  Ontlines  of  Bduoation  in  Japan.    Toldo,  1884. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.     Annual  Series  and  Miscellaneous  Series.    8.    London. 

Reports  of  the  various  Oovemment  Departments.    Annual.    Tolclo. 

R^uro6  statistjque  de  Tempi  re  du  Jat>on.    Annual.    Tokio. 

Returns  of  the  Foreign  Commerce  and  Trade  of  Japan.    Annual.    Tokio. 

The  Post  Bellum  Administration  in  Japan,  189G-1000.  Report  by  Count  Matsnkata 
Mayayoshi.    Tokio,  1900. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign 
Countries  and  British  Possessions.    Imp.  4.    London. 

Jaru  (F.  T.),  All  the  World's  Fighting  Ships,  Japanese  Fleet  Statistics  in.  Annual. 
London. 

Perkiiu  (N.),  Report  on  Formosa.  [Contains  list  of  works  on  Formosa].  London,  1896. 
2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

AdamtQP.  O.),  History  of  Jai>an,  firom  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time.  2  vols. 
8.    London,  1875. 

AUock  (Sir  Rutherford),  The  Capital  of  the  Tycoon ;  a  Narrative  of  a  three  years' 
Rosideitco  in  Japan.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1863. 

Arnold  (Sir  fidwin),  Seas  and  Lands.  2  vols,  London,  1891.  Japonica :  Essays  on 
Japan.    8.    London,  1892. 
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Aiton(W,  Q.),  Nihongl:  Chronicles  of  Japan  from  tlie  Earliest  Times  to  097  a.d.  2  vols. 
London,  1897. 

Batehelor  (John),  The  Ainu  and  their  Folk-lore.    London,  1903. 

BaxUr  (K.  S. ),  In  Bamboo  Lands.    London,  1897. 

Beaulieu  (P.  LeroyX  Renovation  de  I'Aiiie  (Sib^rie,  Chine,  Japon).  Paris,  1900.  [Rng. 
Trans,  the  Awakening  of  the  Bast.    Lon<lon,  1900.] 

Berkeley  (H.),  Japanese  Letters.    8.    London,  1891. 

Bieker$teth(M.  J.),  Japan  as  we  saw  it    8.    London,  1898. 

Bird  (Miss  J.  L.X  Unbeaten  Tracks  in  Japan.    2  vols.    London,  1S80. 

Brandt  (M.  von),  Ostssiatische  Fragen.    Leipzic,  1897. 
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KOREA. 

(Ch'ao-hsien,  oe  Chosen,  or  Dai  Han.) 
OoYemment. 

The  reiguiug  monarch,  whose  surname  is  Yi  and  name  Heui,  succeeded  his 
predecessor — now  known  under  his  posthumous  title  of  Ch'yelchyong — in 
1864.  On  October  15,  1897,  he  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor.  He  is  reckoned 
as  the  thirtieth  in  succession  since  the  founding  of  the  present  dynasty  in 
1392  ;  but  four  of  the  so-called  Kings  were  Crown  Princes  who  never  ascended 
the  throne.  Up  to  July,  1894,  when  war  was  declared  by  Japan  against 
China,  the  monarchy,  which  is  hereditary,  was  practically  absolute.  The 
constitution,  the  penal  code,  and  the  system  of  official  administration  were 
framed  on  the  Chinese  model,  except  that  the  government  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  hereditary  aristocracy,  exclusive  and  corrupt.  Since  early  times  Korea 
had  acknowledged  the  suzerainty  of  China,  a  suzerainty  which  was  denied  by 
Japan  and  which  was  one  of  the  alleged  causes  of  the  war  between  China 
and  Japan,  1894.  By  the  treaty  of  Shimonoseki,  May,  1895,  China  renounced 
her  claim,  and  under  Japanese  influence,  with  the  aid  cf  money  borrowed 
from  Japan,  many  reforms  were  introduced,  such  as  the  payment  of  taxes 
in  money  instead  of  in  kind ;  fixed  salaries  for  government  officials  ;  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  useless  hangers  on,  and  an  effort  towards  order 
in  the  departments  of  State.  There  exists,  however,  a  strong  reactionary 
tendency,  especially  in  the  Household  Department,  and  various  abuses  have 
recently  revived.  The  constitution  as  it  at  present  exists  may  be  briefly 
described  as  follows : — The  Emperor  is  an  independent  sovereign,  but  his 
power  is  to  a  certain  extent  modified  by  the  Cabinet,  which  passes  resolutions 
and  frames  laws  which  must  be  submitted  to  the  Emperor  for  ratification. 
The  privileges  of  the  aristocracy  have  been  abolished,  and  the  selection  of 
officers  for  government  posts  is  made  by  the  Ministers  and  officials  of  the 
first  order,  subject  to  the  Emperor's  approval.  The  central  government 
consists  of  10  departifients  or  ministries  of  state.  The  departments  are 
those  of  (1)  the  Cabinet,  presided  over  by  the  Premier,  (2)  the  Home  Office, 
(8)  the  Foreign  Office,  (4)  the  Treasuiy,  (5)  the  War  Office,  (6)  Education, 
(7)  Justice,  (8)  Agriciilture,  Trade  and  Industry,  (9)  Household,  and  (10) 
Police.     All  Ministers  have  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 

The  eight  provinces  into  which  Korea  was  formerly  divided  have  been 
abolished,  and  local  government  is  now  administered  in  18  to,  or  provinces, 
these  being  sub-divided  into  839  Arfln,  or  districts.  There  is  a  separate 
government  for  the  capital,  while  each  of  the  nine  treaty-ports,  Ping- Yang, 
Chinnampo,  Chemulpo,  Fusan,  Wonsan,  Kunsan,  Mokpo,  Masampo,  and 
Songchin,  and  the  kusso-Korean  trading  mart  Kyenheung,  is  under  a 
Superintendent  or  Kamni,  who  ranks  with  a  Consul. 

Area  and  Population 

Estimated  area,  82,000  square  mUes;  population  estimated  at  from 
8,000,000  to  16,000,000.  Native  statistics  (1900)  give  5,608,151  inhabitants 
(8,102,650  males  and  2,505,501  females,  liable  to  taxation.  The  capital,  Seoul, 
has  196,646  inhabitants,  according  to  native  census  taken  in  June  1902 ; 
Ping-Yang,  about  40,000.  The  foreign  population  consisted,  in  1901,  of 
16,142  Japanese,  5,000  Chinese,-  269  American,  104  British,  79  French, 
42  German,  97  Russian,  and  about  50  of  other  nationalities ;  total,  about 
21,783.  Many  of  the  Americans,  British,  and  French  were  missionaries. 
The  language  of  the  people  is  intermediate  between  Mongolo-Tartar  and 
Japinese,  and  an  alphabetical  system  of  writing  is  used  to  some  extent.  In 
all  official  writing,  and  in  the  correspondence   of  the  upper-classes,  the 
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ChiDese  charactera  were  used    exclusively,     bnt  in   official  docntnents  a 
roixturo  of  the  native  script  is  now  the  rule. 

Beligion  and  Instruotioii. 

The  worship  of  ancestors  is  observed  with  as  mnch  pnnetilionsness  as  in 
China,  bat,  otherwise,  religion  holds  a  low  place  in  the  kingdom.  The  law 
forbidding  temples  and  pncsts  in  the  city  of  Seoul  has  h&sn  repealed ;  in 
the  country  there  are  numerous  Buddhist  monasteries.  Confucianism  is  held 
in  highest  esteem  by  the  upper  classes,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  classics  of 
China  is  the  first  aim  of  Korean  scholars  and  aspirants  for  official  station. 
There  are  about  80,000  Catholics  and  1,000  Protestants.  In  1890  an  English 
Church  mission  was  established,  with  a  bishop  and  20  other  members. 
Two  hospitals  are  attached  to  the  mission  witn  an  English  doctor,  and 
trained  nurses.  The  American  missionaries  have  also  two  hospitals  in  Seoul. 
In  1898  there  were  about  110  Protestant  missionaries  (British  and  American), 
30  Roman  Catholic 

In  Seoul  there  is  a  school  for  English  with  2  English  teachers  and  100  pupils. 
There  are,  besides,  schools  for  teaching  Japanese,  French,  Chinese,  German, 
and  Russian,  an  American  Mission  School,  and  10  or  11  schools  for  little  boys, 
where  Chinese  and  Korean  are  taught.  All  these  schools,  excepting  the 
American,  which  is  subsidised,  are  under  the  Education  Department. 

In  Seoul  there  are  now  two  daily  newspapers  with  a  combined  sale  of 
5,600  copies,  and  a  tri- weekly  issue  with  a  circulation  of  2,600  copies. 

Finance  and  Defence. 

The  estimated  revenue  for  1902  was  7,586,530  yen,  of  which  the  following 
were  the  principal  items: — Land  tax,  4,488,285  yen;  house  tax,  460,295 
yen ;  customs,  850,000  yen.  The  expenditure  was  estimated  at  7,585,877 
yen,  of  which  the  Household  Department  absorbed  257 ,017  yen,  and  the 
Home  Office,  War  Office,  and  Education  Department  973,410  yen,  2,786,290 
yen,  and  167,730  respectively.  The  privy  purse  of  the  Emperor  now  stands 
at  90,000/.  Of  the  Japanese  loan  of  1895,  2,750,000  dollars  has  been  repaid. 
For  several  years  a  British  official  has  been  superintendent  of  Korean 
customs. 

The  standing  army,  which  used  to  consist  of  about  5,000  men,  badly 
armed,  drilled,  clothed  and  fed,  now  contains  about  17,000  men  with 
European  methods.  In  1896  it  was  taken  in  hand  by  a  Russian  colonel  with 
3  commissioned  and  10  non-commissioned  officers.  A  Royal-  Body  Guard  of 
about  1,000  men  was  formed  and  armed  with  Berdan  rifles  obtained  from 
Russia.  The  Russian  officers  retired  in  April,  1898,  but  the  guard  has  been 
drilled,  and  periodically  a  draft  of  well-trained  men  is  transferred  from  it  to 
the  other  regiments  of  the  standing  army.  There  is  thus  a  fair  proportion  of 
drilled  troops  in  the  ranks  of  this  force.  A  police  force  of  about  2,000  men 
has  also  been  formed,  and  is  under  the  Police  Department 

Production  and  Commerce. 

Korea  is  a  purely  agricultural  country,  and  the  methods  of  cultivation  ar« 
of  a  backward  and  primitive  type,  the  means  of  communication  being  few 
and  difficult.  In  the  south  rice,  wheat,  beans,  and  grain  of  all  kinds  are 
grown,  besides  tobacco  ;  in  the  north  the  chief  crops  are  barley,  millet,  and 
oats.  Rice,  beans,  and  ginseng,  are  now  exported  in  large  quantities.  Whale 
fishing  is  carried  on  in  Korean  waters  by  1  Japanese  and  2  Russian  com- 
panies which  have  obtained  privileges  from  the  Korean  Government.  An 
American  company  is  working  a  gold  mine  at  Wuiisan,  to  the  North  of 
Ping- Yang,  under  a  concession  granted  in  1895.     A  similar  concession  has 
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been  granted  to  a  Russian  subject  in  Ham-heung,  another  is  being  worked  by 
a  German'company  at  Teng  Ko  Kai,  uear  Kim-song  in  the  province  of  Eang- 
Iw^n,  and  Japanese  mines  are  being  worked  in  the  region  south  of  Seoul, 
in  1901  a  mining  concession  was  granted  to  a  French  subject.  In  September, 
1898,  a  gold  mining  concession  was  granted  to  an  English  company,  and 
work  was  commenced  at  Unsan  (Gwendoline)  in  January  1900.  Copper, 
iron  and  coal  are  abundant  in  Korea. 

In  1876  Korea  concluded  a  treaty  with  Japan  ;  in  1882  China  (Trade  and 
Frontier  Regulations)  and  the  United  States ;  in  1883  Germany  and  Great 
Britain ;  in  1884  Italy  and  Russia ;  in  1886  France ;  in  1892  Austria ;  in 
1899  China  ;  Belgium  concluded  a  treaty  in  1901  ;  and  negotiations  for  one 
with  Denmark  are  now  proceeding  (July,  1902).  An  overland  Trade  Con- 
vention has  been  concluded  with  Russia,  whose  frontier  is  separated  from  that 
of  Korea  by  the  Tumen  River.  By  virtue  of  these  treaties  Seoul  and  the 
three  ports  of  Inch'  yen  (Chemulpo),  Fusan,  and  Wonsan  are  open  to  foreign 
commerce.  The  ports  of  Chinnampo  and  Mokpo  wore  opened  to  foreign 
trade  on  October  1,  1897,  and  have  attracted  Japanese  and  Chinese  settlers. 
Kunsan,  Masampo,  and  Songchin  were  opened*  to  foreign  trade  on  May  1, 
1899 ;  the  inland  city  of  Ping- Yang  is  considered  open  by  the  Foreign 
Representatives. 

The  total  value  of  the  trade  (merchandise  only)  at  the  open  ports  has  been 
as  follows  in  yen  (value  about  2s. ) : — 


- 

18OT 

1898 

1899 

1900         '         1901 

Imports  . 
Exports  . 

Yen 

10,067,614 

8,978,896 

Yen 

11,826,267 

6,709,489 

Yen 

10,807,828 

4,997,845 

Yen                 Yen 

11,018,694  15,002,660 

9,489,867  i  8,688,240 

The  imports  in  1900  were :  cotton  goods,  value  6,438,080  yen ;  woollen 
goods,  166,180  yen  ;  metals,  741,660  yen  ;  kerosene,  633,630  yen  ;  silk  piece 
goods,  1,268,810  yen  ;  railway  plant,  grass  cloths  and  matches.  The  chief 
exports  were:  rice,  4,274,690  yen;  beans,  1,941,160  yen;  cow-hides, 
668,960  yen  ;  ginseng,  627,910  yen  ;  copper,  64,480  yen. 

The  actual  trade  is  much  ereater  than  that  stated.  The  statistics  refer 
only  to  the  open  ports,  at  which  a  customs  service  has  been  established. 
No  account  is  taken  of  Uie  trade  at  non- treaty  ports,  or  of  that  on  the  Russian 
and  Chinese  frontiei-s,  or  of  the  under- valuation  of  imports  owing  to  **ad 
valorem  "  duties.  About  60  per  cent,  (in  value)  of  the  imports  were  formerly 
goods  of  British  manufacture,  and  30  per  cent.  Chinese  and  Japanese,  but  the 
trade  in  Japanese  cotton  goods  is  steadily  increasing,  the  value  in  1900 
amounting  to  2,267,760  ven.  In  addition  to  the  exports  mentioned  above, 
gold  was  exported  to  China  and  Japan  (exclusive  of  clandestine  shipments) 
to  the  amount  of  2,084,079  yen  in  1897  ;  2,375,726  yen  in  1898 ;  2,983,382 
yen  in  1899  ;  8,683,060  yen  in  1900  ;  4,993,361  yen  in  1901. 

The  direct  imports  from  Korea  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1901 
amounted  to  20/.  The  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Korea  amounted 
in  1898  to  7,233/.  ;  in  1899,  30,447/.;  in  1900,  28,280/.  ;  in  1901,  56,942/, 
(metal  goods,  24,432/.) 

The  number  of  vessels  entered  at  the  open  i>orts  was,  in  1901,  4,972 
of  986,309  tons,  one  vessel  British  ;  65  per  cent,  were  Japafnese. 

Transport  in  the  interior  is  by  porters,  pack-horses  and  oxen.  Improve- 
ments  in  road-making  are  being  carried  out  in  and  about  Seoul.  Small 
river  steamers,  owned  by  Japanese,  run  on  the  Han  River  between  Chemulpo 
and  Seoul.    The  railway  (80  miles)  from  CThemulpo  to  Seoul,  in  the  hands 
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of  a  Japanese  company,  is  being  worked.  A  concession  for  a  railway  from 
Seoul  to  Fusan  (300  miles)  was  granted  to  a  Japanese  compauy  in 
September,  1898  ;  work,  which  is  being  rapidly  prosecuted,  was  begun  at  the 
Seoul  and  Fusan  ends  of  the  line  in  the  autumn  ot  1901.  Work  on  the  Seoul- 
Wiju  railway,  with  Songdo  as  the  first  objective,  was  begun  in  Maj,  1902. 
The  work  is  under  the  direction  of  French  engineers,  but  is  progressing  very 
slowly,  owing  to  the  small  amount  of  funds  allotted  by  the  Korean  Govern- 
ment. A  street  electric  railway  in  Seoul  has  been  extended  to  the  river- 
Sort  of  Riong-San  (3  miles).  In  Korea  there  are  2,170  miles  of  telegraj>h 
ne  open.  All  the  open  ports  and  most  of  the  mines  are  in  telegraphic 
communication  with  Seoul,  and  the  Korean  lines  connect  with  the  Japanese 
and  the  Chinese  systems.  The  telephone  has  been  introduced  at  Seoul  and 
Chemulpo,  and  these  towns  are  to  be  brought  into  telephonic  communication. 
A  Korean  post-office  has  been  established,  and  letters  are  sent  to  any  part 
of  the  country.  There  is,  however,  little  native  correspondence,  and  foreign 
correspondence  is  conducted  mainly  through  the  Jajianese  post  offices  at 
Seoul,  ChemuliK),  Fusan,  Wonsan,  and  Mokpo.  Korea  has  entered  the 
International  Postal  Union. 

Honey. 

The  metallic  currency  is  the  copper  ca^,  together  with  the  newly  minted 
silver  dollar,  silver  20  cent  piece,  nickel  5  cent,  copper  5  cash,  brass  1  cash. 
In  1900  a  law  was  issued  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  .silver  coinage  based 
on  a  gold  unit,  but  nothing  has  been  done  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  this 
enactment  The  amount  of  coin  in  circulation  is  totally  inadequate, 
and  is  supplemented  by  the  Japanese  paper  yen  which  has  recently  become 
practically  the  currency  of  the  country.  There  is  said  to  be  about 
2,500,000  yen  of  Japanese  paper  money  in  circulation  in  Korea. 

Korean  Envoy  and  Minister  in  London, — Min  Yong  Ton,  1901. 

Secretary  of  Legation,^Yi  Hang  Eung. 

Third  Secretaries. — Aw  Dal  Yung,  and  Yi  Han  Enng. 

Attachi. — Kang  Kui  Siung. 

Consul'Oenerai  in  London, — ^W.  Pritchard  Morgan,  1900. 

British  Minister  at  Seoul —John  Newell  Jordan,  C.M.O. 

Acting  Vice-Consul  at  Chemulpo. — H.  H.  Fox. 

Books  of  Reference  concerning  Korea. 

Foreign  Office  Reports  on  the  Trade  of  Korea.    Annual  Series.    London. 
Blbliographie  Coreenne.    S  toIs.    Paris,  1897. 

Description  of  Korea  (in  Russian).  Compiled  at  the  Office  of  the  Minister  of  PiiHuice. 
8  yols.    Bt.  Petersburs,  1900. 

BUhop  (Mrs.  Isabella),  Korea  and  her  Neighbours.    London,  1897. 

Brandt  (M.  von),  Ostasi&tische  Fragen.    Leipzic,  1897. 

OampheU  (0.  W.),  Report  of  a  Journey  in  North  Corea.    Blue  Book.    China  No.  S.    1891. 

0av4ndi$h(A..  B.  J.) and  Qoold-Adawu  (H.  B.),  Korea  and  the  Sacred  White  Mountain. 

3.  London,  1S94. 

Courant  (M.),  Blbliographie  Coreenne.    8  vols.    Paris,  1896. 

CuUn  (Stewart),  Korean  Games.    4.    Philadelphia,  1895. 

CuTMOH  (O.  N.),  Problems  of  the  Far  Bast    New  ed.    8.    London,  1896. 

DaUet,  Histoirede  realise  deCor^.  2  vols.  Paris,  1874.  [This  work  contains  much  accnrmU 
information  concerning  the  old  political  and  social  life,  geography,  and  language  of  Coreal 

Oale  (J.  S  ),  Korean  Sketches.     Kdinburgh,  1898. 

GH^  (W.  B.),  Corea :  the  Hermit  Nation.    London,  1882. 

Onndry  (R.  S.X  China  and  Ilcr  Neighbours.    London,  1893. 

Hamel  (Hondrik),  Relation  du  Naufrage  d'nn  Vaisseau  Holandois,  Ac,  tradnite  du 
Flamand  par  M.  Minutoli.  12.  Paris,  1670.  [This  contains  the  earliest  Buiopean  account 
of  Korea.  An  Bnglish  translation  fh>m  the  French  is  given  in  ToL  lY.  of  A.  and  J. 
Churchiirs  Collection,  foL,  London,   1744,  and  in  Vol.  Til.  of  Pinkerton's  O^aetkm. 

4,  London,  1811]. 

Korean  Repository.    Published  monthly.    Seoul.  r^^^^T^ 
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Liigvfrie  (V.  de),  La  Cor6e,  Independante,  Russe,  ou  Jai>onnaise.    Paris,  1898. 
Lnmdor  (H.  S.),  Core*,  tho  Land  of  the  Morning  Calm.    London,  1896. 
Wilkinson  (W.  H.).  the  Corean  Government :  Constitutional  Changes  in  Corea  during 
the  Period  July  28,  1S94— June  30,  189G.     4.    Shanghai,  189«. 


LIBERIA. 

(United  States  op  Liberia.) 
Constitutioii  and  Oovemment. 

Thk  Liberian  Republic  had  its  origin  in  the  efforts  of  several  colonisation 
societies  of  Europe  and  America  to  make  permanent  provision  for  freed 
American  slaves.  In  1822  a  settlement  was  formed  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa  near  the  spot  where  Monrovia  now  stands.  Many  difficulties  were 
encountered  and  much  suffering  was  endured  by  the  colonists,  but  their 
numbers  gradually  increased  until,  in  1832,  there  were  about  2, 500  settlers. 
The  colony  had  no  regular  constitution  ;  it  owed  no  allegiance  to  any  known 
power,  nor  did  it  claim  to  be  an  independent  State.  It  was  not  till  July  26, 
1847,  that  the  State  was  constituted  as  the  Free  and  Independent  Republic 
of  Liberia.  The  new  State  was  recognised  by  Great  Britain  and  France,  and 
from  these  countries  it  received  assistance  for  defence,  the  collection  of 
customs  duties  and  other  purposes,  and  its  independence  was  soon  afterwards 
recognised  by  other  European  countries  and  by  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  Constitution  of  the  Republic  is  on  the  model  of  that  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  executive  is  vested  in  a  President,  a  Vice-President, 
and  a  Council  of  6  Ministers,  and  the  legislative  power  in  a  parliament  of 
two  houses,  called  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Presi- 
dent and  the  House  of  Representatives  are  elected  for  two  years,  and  the 
Senate  for  four  years.  There  are  13  members  of  the  Lower  House,  and  9  of 
the  Upper  House.  The  President  must  be  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  have 
real  property  to  the  value  of  600  dollars,  or  120Z.  Electors  must  be  of 
negro  blood,  and  owners  of  land.  The  natives  of  the  country  are  not 
excluded  from  the  franchise,  but,  except  in  the  centres  of  civilisation,  they 
take  no  part  in  political  life. 

President  of  Liifiria. — G.  W.  G^iftwn  (December,  1900). 

Vice-PresiderU,^ .  D.  Suminerville, 

The  President  is  assisted  in  his  executive  function  by  the  Secretary  ot 
State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  the  Intf.rior,  the 
Attorney-General,  the  Postmaster-General,  and  the  Secretary  for  War  and 
Navy. 

Area  and  Population. 

Liberia  has  about  500  miles  of  coast  line,  extending  from  the  British 
colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  on  the  west,  to  the  French  colony  of  the  Ivory  Coast 
on  the  east,  and  it  stretches  inland  to  a  distance,  in  some  places,  of  about 
200  miles.  The  boundaries  were  determined  by  the  Anglo-Liberian  agree- 
ment of  1885  and  the  Franco-Liberian  agreement  of  1892.  The  boundary 
towards  Sierra  Leone  is  now  being  delimited.  The  total  area  may  be 
estimated  at  about  35,000  square  miles,  but  of  this  only  a  strip  of 
land  about  6  miles  broad  along  the  coast  is  effectively  administered  by  the 
Government.  The  total  population  is  estimated  to  number  2,060,000,  all  ot 
the  African  race,  60,000  being  Americo-Liberians.  The  coast  region  is 
divided  into  counties,  Bassa,  Sinoe,  and  Cape  Palmas,  each  under  a  Govern- 
ment superintendenl^  and  Montserrado,  subdivided  into  4  districts,  each 
under  a  superintendent.      Monrovia,  the  capital,  has,  including  Krootown, 
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an  estimated  population  (1897)  of  6,000.  It  is  a  port  of  entry,  the  others 
being  Cape  Mount,  Junk  River,  Grand  Bassa,  Edina,  River-Cess  (Grand 
Cestos),  Sinoe  (Greenville),  Settra-Kroo,  Cape  Palmas,  and  Half  Cavalla. 
Other  towns  are  Robertsport,  Harper,  and  Marshall. 

The  Liberians  are  all  Protestant,  Anglican,  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  or 
Methodist.  There  ai-e  many  American  missions  at  work.  Elementary 
schools  are  numerous  in  all  the  towns  and  villages  near  the  coast ;  there  are 
also  secondaiy  schools ;  a  local  college  for  which  a  building  had  been 
erected  was  discontinued,  but  has  been  reopened.  An  Education  Bureau  is 
being  formed.     A  criminal  code  was  enacted  in  1900. 

For  defence  every  citizen  from  16  to  50  years  of  age  capable  of  bearing 
arms  is  liable  to  serve.  The  regular  army  contains  about  1,000  n  en  ;  the 
militia  and  volunteers,  about  500.  Two  small  gunboats  are  used  in  pre- 
ventive service. 

Finance. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  years  ending  September  30,  are  stated 
to  have  been  (in  American  dollars) : — 


Revenue 
Expenditure 


1892 

Dollars 
176,291 
165,214 


189S 


1894 


1900 


DoHurH  Dollars 

185,345        158,861 
188,187    '    161,975 


Dollars 
218,804 
207,935 


The  revenue  is  derived  mainly  from  customs  duties,  while  the  expenditure 
embraces  chiefly  the  cost  of  the  general  administration.  A  debt  of  100,000/. 
at  7  per  cent,  was  contrasted  in  1871 ;  of  this  the  unpaid  interest  amounted 
in  1899  to  178,500Z.  On  March  31,  1899,  an  agreement  was  concluded  for 
the  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest,  the  amortisation  of  the  principal,  an«\ 
the  payment  of  arrears  of  interest,  duties  on  rubber  and  other  articles  being 
assigned  as  security  for  the  service  of  the  debt.  In  June,  1902,  under  this 
arrangement,  the  debt  amounted  to  78,250/.,  and  the  arrears  of  interest  to 
18,747/. ;  total,  96,997/.  There  is  also  an  internal  debt,  of  which  the 
arrears  of  interest  exceed  the  principal. 

Commerce. 

The  agricultural,,  mining,  and  industrial  development  of  Liberia  has 
scarcely  begun.  There  are  magnificent  forests  unworked ;  the  soil  is  pro- 
ductive, but  cultivation  is  neglected  ;  cocoa  and  cotton  are  produced  in  small 
quantities  only,  and  indigenous  coffee  is  so  carelessly  grown  and  prepared 
tnat  the  prodnct  is  scanty  and  of  inferior  value.  The  rubber  industry  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  syndicate  which  holds  a  concession  for  exportation  of  the  produce. 
Gold  and  coal  are  found,  and  concessions  have  been  granted  for  proepeotinff 
and  working  minerals,  for  acquiring  land  in  the  country,  for  agricultural 
and  other  undertakings,  and  for  the  construction  of  railways  and  telegraphs. 

The  conditions  under  which  trade  is  carried  on  are  unfavourable. 
Foreigners  in  general  are  forbidden  to  have  bnsiness  houses  in  the  interior ; 
away  fix)m  the  coast  region,  owing  to  tribal  disturbances,  travelling  is  unsafe  ; 
Liberian  traders  require  long  credit  and  are  unsatisfactory  purchasers,  and 
foreign  trade  is  restricted  to  the  ports  of  entry.  The  chief  imports  are  cotton, 
provisions,  dried  fish,  iron-work,  petroleum,  spirits  and  ales,  and  timber.  The 
chief  exports  are  rubber,  palm  oil,  palm  kernels,  piassava  fibre,  cocoa,  coffee, 
ivoiy,^  gingej,  camwood,  and  annatto.  No  definite  statistics  are  available. 
The  trade  is  chiefly  with  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States. 

According  to  the  '  Annual  Statement  of  Trade '  issued  by  the  Board  of 
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Trade,  the  value  of  the  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Liberia  was 
as  follows  in  five  years  :  — , 


Imporfs     into     U.K.     from 

Liberia        .... 

,  Exports  of  U.K.  produce  to 

Liberia       .... 

1897               1898 

1 

1899 

1900 

1901 

36,434      1       47,858          60,284 
32,048              3^343          39,480 

57,403 
45,568 

67,986 
67.012 

The  chief  articles  of  imm>rt  from  Liberia  to  Great  Britain  in  1901  were 
palm  oil  of  the  value  of  17,086^.  ;  palm  kernels,  9,365Z.  ;  coffee,  1,513/.  ; 
caoutchouc,  3,932Z.  ;  piassava  fibre,  35,014Z.  The  British  exports  to  Liberia 
consisted  mainly  of  cotton  manufactures,  of  the  value  of  26,3102.  ;  iron, 
8,798Z.  ;  provisions,  4,677/. 

Honey.  Weights,  and  Measnres. 

The  money  chiefly  used  is  that  of  Great  Britain,  but  accounts  arc  kept 

fenerally  in  American  dollars  and  cents.     There  is  a  large  paper  currency, 
n  1896  a   Liberian  coinage  was  nominally   established.     The  coins  arc  as 
follows  : — Silver,  50-,  25-,  and  10-cent  pieces  ;  copper,  2-  and  1-cent  pieces. 
Weights  and  measures  are  mostly  British. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Op  Liberia  in  Great  Britain. 
Consul- General  and  Acting  Minister. — Henry  Hayman. 

There  are  Consuls  in  London,  Birmingham,  Cardiff,  Glasgow,  Hull, 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Newcastle,  Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  Sheffield, 
Southampton,  Swansea. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Liberia. 
Consul.— E.  Macdonnell. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning  Liberia. 

1.  Official  Publication. 
Anntial  Statement  of  th«  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Ck>untrie8  and 
British  PoMsesuiona.    Imp.  4.    London. 

Foreign  Office  Report  on  the  Trade  of  Liberia.    London,  1902, 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Blyden(E.  W.),  Cliristianity,  Islam,  and  the  Negro  Race.  London,  1887.-  A  Chapter 
in  the  History  of  Liberia.     Freetown,  1S92. 

Bonratix  (P^rc  P.),  La  Republiqne  de  Liberia.    Paris,  1887. 

ButHko/er  (J.),  Reiaebilder  ans  Liberia.    2  Bde.     Leiden,  1800. 

Delafotse  (M.),  Un  tat  Ndgre :  La  Repablique  de  Liberia.  No.  9  of  '  Renseignenients 
Coloniaax.'    Paris,  1900. 

Die  Negerrepublic  Liberia,  in  '  Unsere  Zelt,'  Vol.  III.    8.    Leipzig,  1858. 

Durham  (F.  A.),  The  Lone  Star  of  Liberia.    London,  189S. 

HHieMn$on  (£.),  Impressions  of  Western  Africa.    8.    London.  1858. 

Johiwm  (H.  R.  W.),  The  Independence  of  Liberia.    New  York,  1882. 

Jokn$ton  (Keith),  Africa.    London,  1882. 

Roports  of  Council  of  the  Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders  for  1895-1900. 
Apjjendices.    London,  1896-1900. 

Ritter  (Karl),  Begriindung  and  gegenwartige  Znstande  der  Republic  Liberia,  in  '  Zeit 
schrift  fur  allgemeine  Erdkundc,'  Vol.  I.    8.    Leipzig,  1853. 

8ehtoar»  (Dr.  B.),  Einiges  ilber  das  interne  Leben  der  Eingebomen  Liberiaa,  '  Deutsche 
Koloniabeitung,'  Dec.  16, 1888.    Berlin. 

8U>ckwell  (O.  S.),  The  Republic  of  Liberia :  its  (Geography,  Climate,  Soil,  and  Produc- 
tions.   With  a  history  of  its  early  settlement    12.    New  York,  1868. 

Waw»€rwuai9  (Colonel  H.),  Liberia,  histoire  de  la  fondation  d'un  ^tat  n^gre  libre 
Bmssela,  1885. 

ir<2ioii(J.X  Western  Africa.    8.    London,  1866.  -  r^^^^^T^ 
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Eei«ming  Grand-dake.— Adolf,  I>iike  ot  Nassau,  born  July  24,  1817, 
married,  April  28,  1851,  to  Adelaide,  Princess  of  Anhalt ;  succeeded  Novem- 
ber 23,  1890,  on  the  death  of  King  Willem  III.  of  the  Netheriands,  who  was 
also  Grand-duke  of  Luxemburg.  Offspring,—!,  Prince  WUhelmy  bom  April 
22,  1852  ;  married  June  21,  1893,  to  Marie  Anne,  daughter  of  Miguel,  Duke 
of  Braganza ;  issue.  Princess  MaHe^  bom  June  14,  1894  ;  Princess  CfturloUe, 
born  January  23,  1896  ;  Princess  Hildas  bom  February  16,  1897  ;  Princess 
AntoinetU,  bom  October  7,  1899  ;  Princess  Elisabeth,  born  March  7,  l&Ol. 
II.  Princess  ffilcUiy  born  November  5,  1864  ;  married  September  20,  1885, 
to  Frederick,  son  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden. 

The  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  was  included  from  1816  to  1866  in  the 
dissolved  Germanic  Confederation.  By  the  Treaty  of  London,  1867,  it  is 
declared  neutral  territory. 

There  is  a  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  4$  members,  elected 
directly  by  the  cantons  for  six  years,  the  half  renewed  every  three  years. 
Luxemburg  has  an  area  of  998  square  miles,  and  a  population  (Dec.  1, 
1900)  of  236,548  (122,002  males  and  114,541  females),  or  247  inhabitants  to 
the  square  mile.  The  population  is  Catholic,  save  2,269  Protestants,  1,201 
Jews,  and  235  belonginpr  to  other  sects.  The  chief  town.  Luxemburg,  has 
20,928  inhabitants.  The  estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Grand- 
Duchy  for  5  yeai-s  were  as  follows,  in  francs  ;  each  year's  revenue  includes  a 
small  surplus  from  the  preceding  year  :— 


Revenue 
Expenditure 


1899 


16,789,982 
14,099.646 


1900 

12,275,570 
11,402,640 


1901 


1902 


I 


12.098,920   11,112,420  !  11,798.590 
13,388,405  I  12,618,280   12,466,930 


The  debt  consisting  of  loans,  mainly  for  the  construction  of  railways,  was, 
in  1893,  converted  into  a  single  loan  of  12,000,000  francs  at  SJ  per  cent.  The 
annuities  amount  to  498, 130  francs.  The  Savings  Bank  of  the  Grand  Duchy, 
with  40  offices,  at  the  end  of  1901  had  37,417  depositors  with  22,571,778  francs 
to  their  credit,  an  average  of  605  francs  to  each  depositor.  The  mining  and 
smelting  industries  of  Luxemburg  are  important.  In  1901,  the  8  smelting 
and  refining  establishments  had  31  blast  furnaces,  of  which  22  were  (in  October) 
in  operation,  employing  altogether  about  11,000  workmen.  For  commercial 
purposes  Luxemburg  is  included  in  the  German  ZoUverein.  There  jire  294 
miles  of  railway,  596  miles  of  telegraph  line  with  1,215  miles  of  wire,  and 
15S  telegraph-offices.  There  were  also  (1900)  83  telephone  systems  with  630 
miles  of  line  and  2,168  miles  of  wire,  over  which  during  the  year  2,980,000 
conversations  were  held.  In  1900  there  were  88  post-offices  through  which 
there  passed  9,072,000  letters  and  post-cards,  and  7,570,000  samples,  &c. 

British  Envoy  and  Minister, — Sir  H.  Howard,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 


Books  of  Beference. 

SMdeker*i  Belgium  and  Holland,  including  the  Orand  Duchy  of  Luzemborg.  12th  ed* 
Leipzie,  1897. 

Bonnardot(F.\  Les  Archives  de  I'Etat  de  Luxembourg.  Vol.41  of  Pabllcatioiis  of 
the  History  Section  of  the  Luxemburg  Institute.    1890. 

Cotter  (J.),  Oeschichte  dcr  Festung  Luxembarg.    8.    Lozomburg,  1869. 

EltM  (J.  V.  d.),  Aus  Luxeinbiirgfi  Vorgangenheit  und  Oegenwart    Trier,  1891. 

Oroevig  (N.),  Luxemburg :  I^nd  and  Volk.    4.    Luxemburg,  1867. 

Perk(M.  A.),  Luxeraburgiana.  Bu8suin,1892.— Schet«eii nit  Luzembuig.    Haarlem,  1894. 

Pj/Upt  (H.).  Das  luxemburger  Land.    Aachen,  1896.  ^-^  , 
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MEXICO. 

(Rep^blica  Mexicana.) 

Constitution  and  Oovemment. 

The  present  Constitution  of  Mexico  bears  date  February  5, 
1857,  with  subsequent  modifications  down  to  May  1896.  By  its 
terms  Mexico  is  declared  a  federative  republic,  divided  into  States 
— 19  at  the  outset,  but  at  present  27  in  number,  with  2  territories 
and  the  Federal  District — each  of  which  has  a  right  to  manage 
its  own  local  affairs,  while  the  whole  are  bound  together  in  one 
body  politic  by  fundamental  and  constitutional  laws.  The  powers 
of  the  supreme  Government  are  divided  into  three  branches,  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial.  The  legislative  power  is 
vested  in  a  Congress  consisting  of  a  House  of  Representatives 
and  a  Senate,  and  the  executive  in  a  President.  Representatives 
elected  by  the  suffrage  of  all  respectable  male  adults,  at  the  rate 
of  one  member  for  40,000  inhabitants,  hold  their  places  for  two 
years.  The  qualifications  requisite  are,  to  be  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  and  a  resident  in  the  State.  The  Senate  consists  of  fifty- 
six  members,  two  for  each  State,  of  at  least  thirty  years  of  age, 
who  are  returned  in  the  same  manner  as  the  deputies.  The 
members  of  both  Houses  receive  salaries  of  3,000  dollars  a  year. 
The  President  is  elected  by  electors  popularly  chosen  in  a  general 
election,  holds  office  for  four  years,  and,  according  to  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  in  1887,  may  be  elected  for  consecutive 
terms.  Failing  the  President  through  absence  or  otherwise, 
whether  the  disability  be  temporary  or  permanent,  Congress  has 
power  to  elect  an  acting-president  who  shall  discharge  the 
functions  of  President  temporarily  or,  if  necessary,  to  the  end 
of  the  constitutional  period.  Congress  has  to  meet  annually 
from  April  1  to  May  30,  and  from  September  16  to  December  15, 
and  a  permanent  committee  of  both  Houses  sits  during  the 
recesses. 

President  of  t/ie  Republic. — General  D.  Porfirio  Diaz ;  first 
elected  in  1876  ;  present  term  (the  sixth),  December  1,  1900,  to 
November  30,  1904. 

The  administration  is  carried  on,  under  the  direction  of  the 
President  and  a  Council,  by  seven  Secretaries  of  State,  heads  of 
the  Departments  of  ; — 1.  Foreign  Affairs ;  2.  Interior;  3.  Justice 
and  Public  Instruction ;  4.  Fomento,  Colonisation  and  Industry. 
5.  Communications  and  Public  W^orks ;  6.  Finance  and  Public 
Ci*edit.     7.  War  and  Marine.  r-^         t 
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Local  Government. 
Each  separate  State  has  its  o¥m  internal  constitution,  government,  and 
laws ;  but  inter-Stato  customs  duties  are  not  pennitted,  though  State 
taxes  are  levied.  Each  State  has  its  governor,  legislature,  and  judicial 
officers  popularly  elected  under  rules  similar  to  those  of  the  Federation  ; 
and  the  civil  and  criminal  code  in  force  in  the  Federal  District  prevail, 
with  few  exceptions  (Vera  Cruz  and  the  State  of  Mexico),  in  the  different 
States.  The  Territories  of  Tepic  and  Lower  Califomia  are  dependent  on  the 
Federal  Government,  and  have  no  resident  governor. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  followiilg  table  gives  the  area,  census  population  of 
October  20,  1895,  and  that  of  October  28,  1900,  with  the 
population  per  square  mile  in  1900  : — 


Area,  in 
square  miles 

Census 

Census 

PopulaUon 

states  and  Territories. 

Population, 
1895 

Population, 
1900 

per  square 
luUe,  1900 

Atlantic  States : — 

Tamaulii)as 

32,128 

203,342 

218,948 

6-8 

Vera  Cruz  . 

29,201 

853,892 

960,570 

32-9        1 

Tabasco 

10,072 

133,926 

158,107 

15-7        i 

Campeche  . 

18,087 

87,264 

84,281 

4-6 

Yucatan 

35,203 
124,692 

297,088 
1,576,415 

812,264 

8-8 

Total . 

1,784,170 

13-9 

Inland  States:— 

Chihuahua . 

87,802 

260,008 

327.004 

8  7 

Coahuila     . 

68,569 

287,815 

280,899 

4-4 

Nuevo  Leon 

23,592 

307,856 

326,940 

13-8 

Durango 

38,009 

292,549       871,274 

9-8 

Zacatecas    . 

24,757 

447,265       462,886 

18-7 

San'  Luis  Potosi  . 

25,316 

562,195        682,486 

23  0 

Aguascalientes    . 

2,950 

102,378 

101,910 

34  5 

Guanajuato 

11,370 

1,047,817  *  1,065,317 

93  7 

Queretaro    . 

8,556 

224,848       228,489 

64-2 

Hidalgo 

8,917 

551,817 

603.074 

67-8 

Mexico 

9,247 

837,981 

924,457 

100  0 

Federal  District  . 

463 

468,705 

540,478 

1167*3 

Morelos 

2,773 

156,786 

161,697 

58-3 

Tlaxcala      . 

1,595 

163,244 

172,217 

108-0 

Puebla 

12,204 
316,125 

973,876 
6,635,140 

1,024,446 
7,173,574 

j         88-9 

Total . 

83-2       * 

Pacific  States  :— 

1 

i 

Lower  Califomia  (Ter.) 

68,828 

41,838 

47,082 

1          08 

Sonora 

76,900 

1      189,158 

220,653 

2-8 

Sinaloa 

38,671 

;      266,858 

296,109 

1          8-8 

Tepic  (Ter.) 

11,275 

146,805 

149,677 

13-2 

Jalisco         . 

31,846 

1  1,094,569 

1,187,311 

85-7 

Colima 

2,272 

1        55,264 
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1 

states  and  Territories 

Area,  in 
square  miles 

Census 

Population, 

1806 

Census         Population 

Population,      per  square 

1900             mile,  1900 

Pacific  States  i^contd. 
Michoacan  . 
Guerrero 
Oaxaca 
Chiapas 

Total . 

Islands  .... 

Grand  Total 

22,874 
24,996 
35,382 
27,222 

324,768 
1,420 

887,008 
417,886 
872,902 
318,730 

935,849 
474,594 
947,910 
363,607 

40.9 
19.1 
26-8 
13-3 

4,281,018 

4,637,718 

14-3 

767,005 

12,491,573 

13,546,462 

16-2 

The  population  in  1900  consisted  of  6,716,007  males  and  6,829,466 
females.  Of  the  total  population  19  per  cent,  are  of  pure,  or  nearly  pure, 
white  race,  43  per  cent,  of  mixed  race,  and  88  per  cent,  of  Indian  race. 
Natives  descended  from  ancient  Indian  tribes,  and  speaking  little  or  no 
Spanish,  numbered  in  1895,  1,908,707.  Distinctions  of  race  are  abolished 
by  the  Constitution  of  1824.  Of  the  mixed  and  Indian  race  only  a  very 
small  proportion  can  be  regarded  as  civilised.  The  foreign  population  in  1900 
nnmberea  57,511.  The  nationalities  most  numerously  represented  were  the 
United  States,  15,265  ;  Guatemalan,  5,804  ;  other  Americans,  8,379;  Spanish, 
16,258;  French,  3,976;  British,  2,845;  German,  2,565;  Italian,  2,564; 
other  European,  1,592  ;  Chinese,  2,834. 

The  chief  cities  with  their  population  according  to  the  census  of  1900, 
are  : —Mexico  (capital),  344,721  ;  Puebla,  9'3,521  ;  Guadalajara,  101,208;  San 
Luis  Potosi,  61,019 ;  Leon,  58,426;  Monterey,  62,266  ;  Pachuca,  37,487 
Zacatecas,  32,856  ;  Guanajuato,  41,486  ;  Merida,  84,630  ;  Queretaro,  33,152 
Morelia,  37,278  ;  Oaxaca,  85,049 ;  Orizaba,  81,512  ;  Aguascalientes,  35,042 
Saltillo,  23,996;  Durango,  81,092;  Vera  Cruz,  24,086;  Toluca,  25,904 
Acanceh,  22,916;  Celaya,  21,245;  Zopotlanejo,  20,270. 

The  systematic  registration  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  is  defective, 
especially  outside  the  Federal  District.  In  1898  registration  was  made 
compulsory  for  the  recognition  of  children  as  legitimate.  The  deaths  are 
probably  accurately  registered.    The  figures  given  for  five  years  are  ; — 


1895 

Births 

Marriages 
53,691 

Deaths 

883,747 

891,177 

1896 

406,985 

52,968 

404,654 

1897 

375,376 

51,000 

455,000 

1898 

489,938 

61,687 

452,328 

1899 

505,202 

59,957 

507,890 
1 1    (    ^^'^cs\c> 
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Seligion,  Instrnotion,  and  Justice. 

The  prevailing  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  but  the  Church  is  independ- 
ent of  the  State,  and  there  is  toleration  of  all  other  religions.  No  ecclesias- 
tical body  can  acquire  landed  property.  In  1863  the  religious  houses  were 
closed  and  the  church  property  confiscated ;  and  since  that  year  many  eccle- 
siastical buildings  have  been  assigned  to  serve  the  purpose  of  libraries, 
schools,  hospitals,  &c.  Within  the  Republic  there  arc  6  archbishops  and 
23  suffragan  bishops.  In  1895  the  population  consisted  of  12,380,245 
Roman  Catholics;  40,445  Protestants;  8,972  Jews  and  persons  of  other 
faiths  ;  61,911  of  no  professed  faith.  A  dispute  with  the  United  States  re- 
specting the  Califomian  Pious  Fund  was  referred  to  the  Hague  Arbitration 
Court,  which,  in  October,  1902,  gave  its  decision,  awarding  to  the  United 
States  the  sum  of  1,420,682  Mexican  dollars  and  an  annual  sum  of  48,051 
Mexican  dollars. 

In  all  the  States  education  is  free  and  compulsory,  and  the  law  is  now 
enforce?.  In  1895,  10,345,899  of  the  population  could  neither  read  nor  write ; 
1,782,822  could  read  and  write ;  823,336  could  only  read ;  and  the  attainments 
of  39,516  persons  were  unknown.  Most  of  the  illiterates  belonged  to  the 
native  races.  Primary  instruction  is  mostly  at  the  expense  of  the  states 
and  municipalities,  but  the  Federal  Government  makes  frequent  grants,  and 
many  schools  are  under  the  care  of  beneficent  societies.  Higher  education 
is  carried  on  in  secondary  schools  and  seminaries,  and  in  colleges  for  pro- 
fessional instruction,  including  schools  of  law,  medicine,  engineering,  mining, 
fine  arts,  agriculture,  commerce,  arts  and  trades,  music.  In  1900  the  number 
of  schools  supported  by  the  Federation  and  states  was  6,532,  and  by  the  munici- 
palities, 2,872  ;  the  number  of  teachers  in  both  was  15,505  ;  there  were  703,639 
enrolled  pupils,  and  an  average  attendance  of  484,190.  The  cost  of 
primary  schools  for  the  year  was  4,915,515  dollars,  and  of  secondary  schooU, 
728,682  dollars.  The  private  and  clerical  schools  numbered  2,710  with 
146,709  enrolled  pupils  and  an  average  attendance  ot  117,543.  The  total 
number  of  schools  was  thus  12,114,  ydth  850,348  enrolled  pupils,  and  an 
average  attendance  of  601,783.  Of  the  average  attendance,  358,242  were 
boys  and  220,335  were  girls.  There  are  also  one  mUitary  and  one  naval 
college.     The  number  attendingthe  higher  schools  is  stated  at  21,000. 

In  1899  there  were  in  the  Republic  the  National  Library,  with  205,000 
volumes,  and  138  other  public  libraries.  There  were  in  that  year  33  muacums 
for  scientific  and  educational  purposes,  and  11  meteorological  observatories. 
The  number  of  newspapers  published  was  702,  of  which  18  were  in  English, 
11  in  Spanish  and  English,  3  in  French,  and  1  in  German. 

The  judicial  power,  which  is  entirely  distinct  from  and  independent  of  the 

executive,  consists  of  the  Supreme  Court,  with  15  judges  chosen  for  a  period 

of  six  years.  Circuit  Courts,  with  3  judges,  and  District  Courts,  with  32  judges. 

The  Ordinary,  Civil,  Criminal,  and  Correctional  Courts  are  controlled  by 

the  Department  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction. 

Federal  Finance. 
Of  the  revenue  in  recent  years  about  40  per  cent,  has  been 
derived  from  customs,  45  per  cent,  from  internal  taxation,  and  15 
per  cent,  from  other  sources.  Of  the  expenditure  about  44  per 
cent,  has  gone  to  the  administration  of  the  government,  over  46 
per  cent,  to  the  service  of  the  debt,  and  nearly  10  per  cent,  to 
railway  subventions. 
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The  ordinary  receipts  and  expenditure  for  five  years  have  been : — 
Receipts  Expenditure 

Dollars  Dollars 

1897-98      .  .     52,697,948  .  .     61,816,286 

1898-99      .  .     60,139,212  .  .     63,499,641 

1899-1900    .  .     64,261,078  .  .     67,944,688 

1900-01      .         .         .     62,998,806  .  .     69,423,006 

1901-02      .        .         .     66,147,049  .  .     68,081,514 


The  following  are  the  budget  estimates  of  revenue  and  expenditure  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1903  : — 


Revenue 

Import  k  export  duties 

Direct  taxes 

Posts  and  telegraphs  . 

Stamps,  kc. 

Various 


Total 


Dollars 

29,228,200 
8,448,000 
8,624,000 

25,789,000 
2,889,400 


64,823,600 


Legislative  power. 

Executive     , , 

Judicial         „ 

Foreign  Affairs    . 

Home  Department 

Justice  and  Education 

Fomento 

Public  Works       . 

Finance 

War  and  Marine  . 


Expenditure 

Dollars 

1,146,985 
308,273 
426,908 
688,935 

6,161,422 

8,218,621 
996,266 

9,214,191 
29,304,265 


Total 


14,283,950 
64,738.816 


In  1902  the  outstanding  gold  debt  amounted  to  22,324, 680^.  The 
internal  debt  in  1901  amounted  to  185,509,271  dollars  silver,  and  the  float- 
ing debt  to  1,296,965  dollars. 

The  fiscal  value  of  property  in  Mexico  in  1900  is  given  as  follows  :— 
Urban,  399,464,647  dollars;  rural,  453,045,436  dollars;  total,  852,509,983 
dollars ;  the  fiscal  value  being  taken  as  one-third  less  than  the  actual  value. 


State  and  Local  Finance. 

The  revenue  and  exx)enditure  of  the  State  Qovemments  and  of  the 
municipalities  (including  the  Federal  District)  of  Mexico  for  five  years  are 
given  as  follows  : — 


Years 

States 

MunldpaUtles 

Revenue         '      Expenditure               Revenue 

Expenditure 

1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 

DoUars                    Dollars 
17,323,276          16,743,701 
17,007,611          16,777,833 
18,930,608           16,429,909 
19.952,534          19,695,936 
20,997,320      ,     21,016,412 

Dollars 
14,990,426 
14,730,077 
15,635,031 
16,522,531 
17,726,686 

Dollars 
14,769,985 
14,252,121 
16,881,670 
15,919,677 
17,189,624 
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Defence. 

The  army  consists  (1900)  of  infantry,  22,605;  cavalry,  7,249  ;  artillery 
and  train,  2,289;  total,  32,143,  including  2,068  officers.  Included  in  the 
cavalry  are  118  gendarmes,  and  261  rural  guards.  The  total  fighting  strength, 
including  reserves,  is  stated  to  be  120,500  infentry,  20,000  cavalry,  and 
6,000  artillery.  Every  Mexican  capable  of  carrying  arms  is  liable  for  military 
service  from  his  twentieth  to  his  fiitieth  year.  There  is  a  fleet  of  2  despatch 
vessels  (launched  1875)  and  2  unarmoured  gun-vessels  (launched  1874),  each 
of  425  tons  and  425  horse-power,  and  severally  armed  with  a  4-ton  mozzle- 
loading  gun,  and  4  small  breech-loaders.  A  steel  training  cruiser,  the  Zdragosa 
(1,200  tons),  was  built  at  Havre  in  1891  ;  two  gunboats,  the  Tampico  and 
the  Vera  Cruz,  were  launched  in  September,  1902,  at  Port  Elizabeth,  N.J. 
The  fleet  is  manned  by  about  90  officers  and  500  men. 

Prodnotion  and  Industry. 

Mexico  has  been  estimated  to  contain  479  square  leagues  of  forest,  18,134 
square  leagues  of  mountain-land,  and  4,822  square  leagues  of  uncultivated 
land.  The  climate  and  soil  are  fitted  for  very  varied  prepuce,  but,  as  regards 
crops  usually  grown  in  cold  countries,  agncultui*e  is  in  Mexico  in  a  very 
primitive  condition.  The  public  lands  are  disposed  of  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  July  20,  1863,  and  March  26,  1894.  They  are  surveyed  and  demar- 
cated by  public  companies  which  receive  one-third  of  the  area  surveyed,  the 
remainder  being  offered  by  the  government  to  private  purchasers  or  colonizing 
companies.  In  the  6  years  1893-98,  waste  lands  to  the  extent  of  756,592 
hectares  were  acquired  by  denouncements  according  to  law  ;  in  the  5  years 
1894-98,  886,525  hectares  of  public  land  were  ti-ansferred ;  for  476,141 
hectares  titles  were  issued  by  special  arrangements  ;  for  1,818,657  hectares 
titles  were  granted  to  companies  for  surveying  waste  lands;  and  36,508 
hectares  were  transferred  to  private  ownership  in  other  ways.  Besides  these 
transactions  5,365  hectares  were  granted  to  colonists  between  July  1,  1896, 
and  December  81,  1900.  There  are  82  colonies,  or  agricultural  settlements, 
of  which  9  with  2,187  colonists  have  been  established  by  the  Government, 
and  20  with  3,723  colonists  by  companies  or  persons  authorised  by  the 
Government.  Government  has  assisted  in  introducing  plants  of  vines,  olives, 
and  other  fruit  trees,  while  seeds  of  vegetables  and  of  silkworms  have  been 
distributed  gratuitously.  The  cultivation  of  the  orange  is  rapidly  extend- 
ing, and  already  there  are  large  overland  exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  chief  agricultural  products  in  1900  were  : — 

Rice,  kilogrammes        .     20,777,917 


Henequen,  kilogram.  .  87,613,966 

Cotton               „        .  21,795,895 

Logwood            „         .  47,762,787 

Cacao                 „        .  1,973,352 

Coffee                 „        .  21,088,123 

Tobacco             „        .  9.348,561 
Fermented      liquors, 

hectolitres     .        .  4,855,619 


Maize,  hectolitres  .  32,492,489 

Wheat,  kilogrammes  .  338,263,902 

Beans,  hectolitres  .  2,755,722 

Sugar,  kilogrammes  .  75,055,798 

Panocha         „  .  67,029,664 

Molasses        „  .  52,827,472 

Spirits,  hectolitres  .  782,013 

Large  numbers  of  cattle  are  reared  in  Mexico  for  the  United  States. 
In  1883,  in  Northern  Mexico  alone,  on  an  area  of  300,000  square  miles, 
there  were  1,500,000  cattle,  2,500,000  goats,  1,000,000  horses,  and  1,000,000 
sheep.  In  the  whdle  of  Mexico  in  1883  there  were  20,574  cattle  nmdies, 
valued  at  103,000,000/. 

Mexico  is  rich  in  minerals,  gold,  silver,  platinum,  lead,  iron,  copper,  quick- 
silver, tin,  cobalt,  antimony,  sulphur,  coal,  petroleium,  being  eiUier  worked 
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or  known  to  exist.  Of  1,170  mines  in  operation  in  1900,  54  were  worked 
for  gold  only,  293  for  gold  and  silver,  87  for  gold  and  other  metals,  231 
for  silver,  223  for  silver  and  lead,  137  for  silver  and  other  metals,  60  for 
copper^  2  for  copper  and  iron,  16  for  lead,  20  foi  iron,  5  for  lead,  iron,  and 
zinc,  23  for  antimony  and  cinnabar,  17  for  sulphur,  mercury,  and  graphite, 
while  580  were  engaged  in  dead  work.  The  total  value  of  the  output  of  ore  is 
given  as  71,896,879  dollars;  the  number  of  persons  employed  was  95,523 
(including  1,079  women  and  5,024  children).  These  returns  do  not  include 
the  district  of  Rayon  in  the  State  of  Chihuahua  and  some  districts  in  other 
States. 

The  gold  and   silver  presented  for  coinage  at  the  Mexican  mints  in 
fire  years  have  been  in  weight  and  value  as  follows : — 


Years 

1895-96 
1896-97 
1897-98 
1898-99 
1899-1900 

Gold 

Sliver 

Total  value 

Kilogr.          Dollars 
785               529,998 
577              389,725 
671               453,541 
920              621,673 
779              526,809 

Kilog.                 Dollars 
570,670                23,849,003 
477.182               10,523.923 
560,811                22,945.506 
464,277                18,996,009 
440,217                18,011,518 

Dollars 
23,870,001 
19,913,649 
23,309,137 
19,617,582 
18,538,327 

The  quantities  and  values  presented  at  the  assay  offices,  but  intended 
for  exportation,  were  as  "follows  : — 


Years 


Gold 


Silver 


' 

Kilos  r. 

Dollars     ' 

Kilog. 

1895-96 

5,604 

3,717.702    1 

744,178 

1806-97 

5,212 

3,520,057 

865,740 

1897-08 

5,041 

3,404,728 

930, 15S 

lh98-09 

5,066 

3,421,700 

952,030 

1800-1900 

5,856 

3,955,420    1 

1,004,404 

Dollars 
30,448,057 
35,422,110 
88  302,907 
38.989,401 
41,090,176 


I    Total  value 


Dollnis 
34,165,818 
38,942,107 
41,707.635 
42.411,191 
45,050,590 


Up  to  1805  the  official  values  of  gold  and  silver  wei^  respectively  |643*520  and  $39*100 
per  kilogramme ;  in  the  year  1895-96  they  were  laised  to  $675 '417  and  |40'915  per  kilogramme. 

There  are  three  mints  and  eight  Federal  assay  offices  in  Mexico,  and 
every  producer  is  free  to  have  his  bullion  coined,  the  mints  receiving  4  -62  per 
cent  for  gold,  and  4*41  per  cent,  for  silver.  Mining  operations,  whether  for 
gold  and  silver,  or  other  metals,  as  lead,  copper,  tin,  zinc,  are  carried  on 
under  the  provisions  of  the  mining  law,  which  came  into  force  July  1,  1892. 
Important  metallurgical  works  are  carried  on  at  San  Luis  Potosi,  Monterey, 
Durango  and  Aguascalientes. 

In  1901  there  were  in  Mexico  2,211  distilleries  producing  864,858  gallons 
of  spirit  annually;  124  cotton  factories  with  17,725  looms,  554, 880 spindles, 
and  37  stamping  machines  for  printing  calicoes,  the  consumption  of  raw 
cotton  having  been  68,414,517  lbs.,  and  the  production  4,150,233  lbs.  of 
yarn  and  11,056,073  pieces  of  cloth.  There  were  in  the  same  year  721 
tobacco  factories  which  used  6,671,270  kilogrammes  of  tobacco,  and  turned 
out  354,517,382  cases  of  cigarettes,  60,647,790  cigars,  61,384,866  cheroots, 
27,604  pockets  of  tobacco  for  pipes,  and  28  packets  of  snuff.  C^r^r^n]^ 
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Commerce. 

Tho  following  tabic  shows  the  total  imports  (in  gold  dollars)  and  exports 
(ill  silver  dollars)  and  the  proportion  of  precious  metals  and  other  produce  in 
the  exports  of  Mexico  duiing  the  last  Bve  years : — 


Exports 

Years 

Total  Imports 

Merchandise 

Precious  Metals 

Total 

Dollars  gold 

Dollars  silver 

Dollars  silver 

Dollars  silver 

1897-98 

43,603,492 

63,930,417 

75,042,332 

128,972,749 

1898-99 

50,869,194 

6J,296,537 

75,181,600 

138,478,137 

1899-00 

61,318,176 

79,031,336 

71,025,024 

150.056,860 

1900-01 

65.083,451 

67,282,682 

81.376,320 

148,659,002 

1901-02 

64,656,349 

87,271,020 

68,897,126 

156,168,146 

The  trade  of  Mexico,  including  precious  metals,  is  chiefly  with  the  fol- 
lowing countries: — 


I  Countries 


United  States 
Great  Britain 
France 
Germany  . 
S^uiin 


Imports  firom 


1900-01 


Dollars  gold 
35,165,253 
9,924,635 
6,564,108 
7,084,742 
2,876,743 


1901-02 


Exports  to 


.1900-01 


190102 


Dollars  gold 
37,435,099 
8,266,096 
6,286,002 
6,451,099 
2,719,910  ! 


Dollars  silver       Dollars  silver 

117,226,328  I  126,588,169 

12,033,077  '    10,572,484 

2,824,303  ,      2,215,807 

6,018,464  i      4,813,813 

1,187,714  '         663,244 


The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  principal  articles  exported  in 
the  last  two  years  : — 


Exports  1900-1901 

Minerals 

Vegetable  substances 

Animals 

Manufactured  products    . 
Various 


Totel 


1901-1902 


Dollars  silver 

Dollars  silver 

97,911,617 

88,404.687 

36,149,110 

51,946,478 

11,538,086 

11,878,998 

2,395,108 

8,471,088 

665,081 

471,898 

148,659,002 

156,168,144        1 

In  1901-02  the  exports  comprised  benequen,  91,444  metric  tons;  ixtie, 
12,475;  cofl'ee,  22,203;  tobacco,  1,112;  chick  pease,  4,624  ;  chicle,  1,804; 
timber,  65,000  ;  dye  wood,  40,627  ;  also  161,000  head  of  cattle  ;  gold  worth 
9,815,257  dollars  gold,  and  silver,  59,681,869  dollars  silver. 
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The  subjoined  table  shows  the  value  of  the  trade  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  Kingdom  in  each  of  the  last  five  years,  according  to  the  Boanl  of 
Trade  returns : — 


1807 


1898 


1899 


1900 


£ 
593,894  , 


Imports  into  U.K. 

j     from  Mexico 

Exports  of  British 

I     produce toMexico   1,602,818    1,751,503   2.017,540   1,998,263 


£ 
264,092 


£ 
511,160 


£ 
472,184 


1901 

£        i 
263,506  I 
1,550,568 


The  principal  articles  of  import  from  Mexico  into  the  United  Kingdom  in 
the  year  1901  were  mahogany,  of  the  value  of  61,483Z.  ;  logwood,  32,791/.  ; 
lead,  39,779/.  ;  silver  ore,  32,165/.;  coffee,  29,178/. ;  oil-seed  cake,  40,909/.  ; 
The  chief  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  Mexico  were :  cottons,  of  the  value  of 
478,609/.  ;  linens,  of  the  value  of  32,156/.  ;  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought, 
of  the  value  of  225,482/.  ;  machinery,  219,248/.  ;  woollens,  106,612/.  ;  coal, 
74,569/.  ;  chemicals,  83,484/. 

The  imports  of  merchandise  into  the  United  States  from  Mexico,  and  the 
exports  of  United  States  products  to  Mexico  in  years  ending  June  30  were  (in 
U.S  dollars):— 


1898 


1899 


1900 


1901 


1902 


I     doliara     *     dollars     '     dollars     |     dollars          dollars 
Imports  into  U.S.        .      19,004,868       22,995,722      28.646,053    ,  28,861,635      40,380,604 
'   Exports  to  Mexico        .  j  21,206.989    ,  25,483,075      34,974,961       36,475,350       39,872,670 
I  I I 

The  chief  imports  and  expoit?  into  and  from  the  United  States  in  190 
were  : — 


Imports 


Dollars 


Evports 


dollars 


Copper  and  copper  ore. 
{  Lead  and  lead  ore 

8,530,127 

Iron  and  steel  work . 

14,210,663 

2,882,611 

Coal  and  coke  . 

2,420,768 

Sisal  grass  . 

7,900,982 

Carriages,  &c.  . 

1,527,006 

Hides  and  skiDS  . 

2,668,348 

Woodinanuf.  . 

8,126,659 

Coffee 

1,959,924 

Cotton     . 

1,750,674 

Shipping  and  Commonications. 

The  mercantile  marine  of  Mexico  in  1901  comprised  24  steamers  of  7,957 
tons,  and  48  sailing  vessels  of  8,761  tons.  The  shipping  also  includes  many 
small  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade.  In  1901-02  in  the  foreign 
trade  there  entered  1,459  vessels  of  2,447,809  tons,  and  in  the  coasting 
trade,  7,106  vessels  of  2,949,898  tons. 

In  1901  there  were  9,600  miles  of  railway  and  in  1898,  1,440  miles  of 
tramway,  mostly  animal  traction. 

The  total  length  of  telegraph  lines  in  1901  was  48,675  English  miles,  of 
which  28,887  iniles  belo]^;ea  to  the  Federal  Goveniment    5,840  miles  to 
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the  States,  2,449  to  companies,  and  6,999  to  the  railways.  There  were  349 
Federal  offices.  Messages  in  1898,  2,288,946;  1900,  2,604,710.  The  tele- 
phone had  a  network  of  22,920  miles. 

In  1901  there  were  1,972  post-offices.  The  post,  inland  and  intemationa], 
carried  in  1900-01  148,086,613  letters  and  postcards.  The  receipts  were 
2,135,570  dollars,  expenditure  2,638,512  dollars. 

Money  and  Credit. 

Tliere  are  3  mints  in  the  Republic.  Most  of  the  silver  exported  is 
shipped  in  the  shape  of  dollars,  which  find  their  way  chiefly  to  China  and 
the  smaller  communities  in  Indo-China  and  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 

The  following  table  shows  the  nominal  value  of  the  coinage  of  Mexican 
mints  for  five  years : — 


j         Years 

Silver 

Gold 

Copper 

Total 

1 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

■      1896-97 

19,296,009 

463,474 

32,250 

19,781,733 

,      1897-98 

21,427,057 

459,219 

31,600 

21,917,876 

1      1898-99 

20,184,117 

716,882 

10,694 

20,910,698 

1899-1900 

18,102,630 

598,086 

23,010 

18,723,726 

1900-1901 

18,290,390 

544,279 

28,040 

18,862,709 

From  1822  to  June  30,  1901,  the  Mexican  mints  coined  gold  to  the 
nominal  value  of  59,076,891  dollars ;  silver  to  the  nominal  value  of 
1,363,165,424;  copper,  6,685,894;  nickel,  4,000,000;  bronze,  51,050 
dollars  ;  total  nominal  value,  1,432,879,260  dollars. 

There  are  25  banks  in  Mexico,  the  most  important  being  the  Banco 
Nacional  with  a  share  capital  of  20,000,000  dollars,  reserve  fund  of 
3,362,851  dollars,  prevision  fund  of  3,000,000  dollars,  and  note  circulation  of 
22,892,451  dollars;  the  Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  with  capital  of 
15,000,000  dollars,  reserve  fund  of  4,000,000  dollars,  and  note  circulation 
of  17,070,328  dollars;  the  Banco  Central,  capital 7,000,000  dollars,  reserve 
fund,  19,443  dollars  ;^  the  Banco  Internacional  e  Hipotecario,  capital 
6,000,000  dollars ;  and  the  Banco  Agricola  e  Hipotecario,  subscribed 
capital  2,000,000  dollars.  The  Central  Bank,  begun  in  February,  1899,  in 
addition  to  carrying  on  the  usual  banking  business,  acts  as  a  sort  of  clear- 
ing house  for  the  numerous  provincial  banks. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  silver  peso  or  dollar  of  100  centavos  is  of  the  nominal  value  of  4*., 
actual  value  variable  (average  2Z\d.  to  24d. ). 

The  10-peso  gold  piece  weighs  16*920  grammes,  '875  fine,  and  thus  con- 
tains  14 '795  grammes  of  fine  gold. 

The  silver  peso  weighs  27  073  grammes,  '9028  fine,  and  thus  contains 
24  '440  grammes  of  fine  silver. 

The  standard  of  value  is  silver.  There  is  no  paper  currency  except 
ordinary  bank  notes. 

The  weights  and  measures  of  the  metric  system  were  introduced  in 
1884  and  their  use  is  enforced  by  law  of  June  19, 1895,  though  the  old  Spanish 
measures  are  still  occasionally  referred  to.  The  old  weights  and  measures 
were  :-< 
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fVeigJU.  1  libra  =  0*46  kilogramme  =  1'014  lb.  avoirdupois. 

1  arroba  =  25  libras  =  25  '357  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
For  ^old  aiuL  silver.    1  marco  =  J  libra  =  4,608  granos. 

1  ochava  =  6  tomiues. 

1  tomin  =  12  granos. 

20  granos  =  1  French  gramme. 
Length.  1  vara  =  0-837  mfetre  =  2  ft.  8 A  English  in. 

1  legua  comun  =  6,666S  varas. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Eepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Mexico  in  Great  Britain. 
Envoy  and  Minister, — Alfonso  Lancaster  Jones. 
First  Secretary. — Miguel  de  B^istegui. 

Second  Secretary. — C.  Conseco. 
Attachi. — Miguel  Yturbe. 
Consul  in  London. — Adolfo  Bulle. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Belfast,  Cardiff,  Dublin,  Glasgowi 
Great  Grimsby,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Newcastle,  Newport,  Southampton, 
Swansea.  • 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Mexico. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — George  Greville,  C.M.G.,  appointed  September  9, 
1900. 

Secretary. — A.  C.  Grant  Duff. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  in  Mexico  City  and  Vera  Cruz,  and 
Vice-Consuls  at  Acapulco,  Chihuahua,  Frontera,  Guaymas,  Laguna  de 
Terminos,  Mazatlan,  Monterey,  Progreso,  San  Bias,  Santa  Rosa,  Soconusco, 
Tei)ic,  Tuxpan,  and  Tampico. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Eeference  concerning  Mexico. 

1.  Official  Publications. 
Anales  del  ministerio  de  fomento,  colonizacion,  indt^stria  y  comercio.    8.    Annual. 
Mexico. 

Annario  Estadestico  de  la  Repnblica  Mexicana.    Annual.    Mexico. 
Boletin  del  ministerio  do  fomento  de  la  Repnblica  Mexicana.    Annual.    Fol.    Mexico. 
Boletin  semestral  de  la  estadistica  de  la  Iiep\iblica  Mexicana,  d  cargo  del  Dr.  Antonio 
Peiiafiel.    Annual.    Mexico. 

Censo  General  de  la  Republica  Mexicana,  Veriflcado  el  20  Octubre.  1895.  Mexico,  1900. 
Comercio  exterior  de  Mexico.    Annual.    Fol.    Mexico. 

Cuadro  ge<M(raflco,  estadistico  descriptivo  6  historico  de  los  Estados  Unidoe  Mexicanos. 
A.  6.  Cubos.    Mexico,  1889. 

Datos  nicrcantiles.    Annual.    Mexico. 
Estadistlca  general  de  la  Ucpt'iblica.    Annual.    Mexico. 

LesEtats  Uuis  Mexicaiua:  Leurs  Ressources,  Ire.  Par  R.  dc  Zayas  Enriquez.  Mexico, 
1899. 

Memoria  del  Secretario  del  despacho  de  Fomento,  &c.    Annual.    4.    Mexico. 
Mexico :  A  Geographical  Sketch.    Bureau  of  American  Republics.    Washington,  1900. 
Foreign  Office  Reports,  Annual  Series  and  Report  on  Cotton  Manufacturing  Industry  in 
Mexico,  in  Miscellaneous  Series.    8.    London. 

Statistique  descriptive  et  historique  des  Etats  Mcxicains  de  Garcia  Cubas.    1 8S9. 
Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions.    4.    London. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Boletin  de  la  sociedad  de  geografla  y  estadistica  de  la  Republica  Mexicana.  8.  Mexico 
1878-96. 

Bancroft  (H.  H.)  A  Popular  History  of  the  Mexican  People.  8.  London.  Rcsonrces 
and  Development  of  Mexico.    San  Francisco,  1894. 

BrockUhwt  (T.  U.),  Mexico  To-day.    London.  1883. 

Burke  (U.  R.),  Life  of  Benito  Juarez.    8.  Londo!i.  1894. 
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Coitro  (Lorenzo),  The  Republic  of  Mexico  in  1882.    New  Tork,  1882. 

Chama$  (D.)  Ancient  Cities  of  tiie  New  World.    Tr.    8.    London. 

Chevalier  (Michel),  Le  Mexiqne  ancien  et  niodeme.    18.    Paris,  1886. 

Conkling  (Howard),  Mexico  and  the  Mexicans.    New  York,  1888. 

Conkling  (A.  R.),  Appleton's  Guide  to  Mexico.    New  Tork,  1890. 

El  economista  Mexicauo,  weekly.    Mexico. 

EnrlqueM  (R.  de  Zayas),  Los  Estados  Unidos  Mexicanos,  1877—97.    New  Tork,  1899. 

Flint  (H.  M.),  Mexico  under  Maximilian.    12;    Philadelphia,  1867. 

Olos$op  (Lady  Howard  of).  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Canada,  the  United  States, and  Mexico 
London,  1897. 

Oooeh  (F.  C),  Face  to  Face  with  the  Mexicans.    London,  1890. 

Oriffin  (8.  B.),  Mexico  of  To-day.    New  York,  1886. 

Hamilton  (L.  L.  C),  Hamilton's  Mexican  Handbook.    London,  1884. 

Kothevar  (E.),  Report  on  the  Republic  of  Mexico.    London,  1886. 

La  Bedolliere (Kmile  G.  de),  Hlstoire  de  la  guerre  du  Mexique.    4.    Paris,  1866. 

Lummie  (C.  F.),  The  Awakening  of  a  Nation.    Now  York.  1898. 

Moset  (B.),  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  Mexico.    Philadclplda,  1S99. 

Ober(F.  A.),  Travels  in  Mexico.    Boston,  U.S.,  1884. 

Preseott  (W.  H.),  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico.    8.    London. 

Batzel  (Pried,),  Aus  Mexico,  Reiseskizzen  ans  den  Jahren  1874-75.    Breslao,  1878. 

Romero  (M.),  Geographical  and  Statistical  Notes  on  Mexico.    London,  1898. — Mexico 
and  the  United  States.    [A  Study  of  their  RelatLins.]    Vol.  L    New  York,  1SJ3. 

Routier  (G.).  Le  Mexique  do  nos  Jours.    Paris,  1895. 

Seob€2(A.), Die  VerkehrswegeMexicosundihrewirtschaftlicheBodentung.  In  'Deutsche 
Qeographische  Blatter."  ^Band  X.,  Heft  1.    Bremen.  1887. 
Twefdie  (Mrs.  A.),  Mexico  as  I  saw  it.    London,  1901. 
Wright  (Marie  R.),  Picturesque  Mexico.    Philadelphia,  1898. 

Through  the  Land  of  the  Aztecs,  or  Life  and  Travel    b  Mexico.    By  a  'Gringo.* 
London,  1893. 


MONACO. 

Prince  Albert,  born  November  13,  1848 ;  succeeded  his  father.  Prince 
Charles  III.,  September  10,  1889 ;  married  (1)  to  Lady  Mary  Douglas 
Hamilton,  September  21,  1869  ;  ^  (2)  to  Alice  Duchess-Dowagor  do  Richelieu. 
Son  by  first  wife,  Prince  Louis,  bom  July  12,  1870. 

Monaco  is  a  small  Principality  in  the  Meditenancau,  surrounded  by  the 
French  Departement  of  Alpes  Maritimes  excepting  on  the  side  towards  the  sea. 
From  968  it  belonged  to  the  house  of  Grimaldi.  In  1715  it  passed  Into  the 
female  line,  Louise  Hippolyte,  daughter  of  Antony  I.,  heiress  of  Monaco, 
marrying  Jacques  de  Goyon  Matignon,  Count  of  Thorigny,  who  took  the 
name  and  arms  of  Grimaldi.  Antony  I  died  in  1731,  Louise  Hippolyte 
only  reigning  ten  months  and  dying  in  1732.  She  was  succeeded  by  her 
husband  under  the  name  of  Jacques  I.,  who  also  succeeded  Antony  I.  as 
Due  di  Valentinois,  who  was  in  his  turn  succeeded  by  his  son  Hononus  III. 
This  prince  was  dispossessed  by  the  French  Revolution  in  1792,  and  died  in 
1795.  In  1814  the  Principality  was  re-established,  but  placed  under  the 
protection  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  (1815). 

In  1848  Men  tone  and  Roquebrune  revolted,  and  declared  themselves  free 
towns ;  in  1861  Charles  III.  ceded  his  rights  over  them  to  France,  and  the 
Principality  thus  became  geographically  an  enclave  of  France,  when  the 
Sardinian  garrison  was  withdrawn  and  the  Protectorate  came  to  an  end. 

1  The  religious  marriage  was  annulled  by  the  Court.of  Home  (Papal  Court)  on  January  .t 
1880,  ajd  the  civil  marriage  declared  dissolved  by  decree  of  the  reigning  Prinee  ou 
July  28,  1880.  ^  . 
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Ever  since  the  year  1819  the  Government  of  the  Principality  have  adopted 
the  French  Codes  and  possessed  a  Coort  of  First  Instance,  as  well  as  a  Juge  de 
Paix's  Court.  A  Court  of  Appeal  is  constituted  by  the  Prince's  appointment 
of  two  Paris  judges  who  act  as  such  when  necessary. 

The  Principality  has  its  own  coinage  which  is  current  since  1876  in  all  the 
States  of  the  Latin  Union ;  it  also  issues  its  own  separate  postage-stamps. 
There  is  a  Governor-General  and  a  Council  of  State. 

The  area  is  eight  sq^uare  miles.  Population,  1900,  15,180.  Towns  : 
Monaco,  3,292;  Condaminc,  6,218;  Monte  Carlo,  8,794.  The  revenue  in 
1900  amounted  to  2,799,516  fmncs,  and  the  expenditure  to  2,013,875  francs. 

There  is  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop.  No  church,  except  the  Roman 
Catholic,  is  allowed  in  the  Principality.  Exclusive  of  the  'guard  of  honour,' 
the  troops  consist  of  5  officers  and  70  men.  Olive  oil,  oranges,  citrons,  and 
perfumes  are  exported.  The  industries  and  trade  are  unimportant,  and  the 
revenue  is  mainly  derived  from  the  gaming  tables.  These  are  in  the  hands 
of  a  Joint-Stock  Company  which  obtained  a  conce^ion  for  60  years  from 
1863,  from  Pnnce  Charles  III.  In  1898  the  concession  was  extended  so  as  to 
expire  at  the  end  of  1947.  In  return  for  this  extension  the  company  agreed 
to  pay  to  the  Prince,  in  1899,  the  sum  of  400,000/.,  and  in  1913  a  further  sum 
of  600,000/.  ;  in  1907  the  annual  grant  for  the  concession  will  be  increased 
from  50,000Z.  to  70,000/.,  in  1917  to  80,000/.,  in  1927  to  90,000/.,  and  in 
1937  to  100,000/.  There  is  no  authorised  publication  of  the  Company's 
accounts,  but  it  is  undei-stood  that,  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1900,  the 
total  receipts  and  totnl  expenditure  balanced  at  960,000/.  The  income 
consisted  of  920,000/.  from  the  gaming  tables,  and  30,000/.  from  hotel  and 
cafd  rents.  The  expenditure  on  the  Prince  and  Principality  amounted  to 
226,000/.,  including  the  annual  payment  of  60,000/.  to  the  Prince,  and 
100,000/.  for  renewal  of  concession,  20,000/.  for  government,  &c.  ;  payments 
for  the  lighting  of  the  Principality,  10,000/.,  grants  to  bishop,  clergy,  &c., 
10,000/.  The  expenditure  on  the  Casino  amounted  to  249,000/.,  including 
cost  of  management,  100,000/.,  repairs,  &c.,  10,000/.,  press  subventions, 
30,000/.,  cost  of  theatre  and  orchestra,  80,000/.  The  balance  available  for 
dividend  and  interest  was  thus  480,000/.  The  capital  of  the  Company 
consists  of  1,200,000/.  in  60,000  fully  paid-up  20/.  shares,  so  that  the  total 
amount  distributed  among  the  shareholders  was  at  the  rate  of  8/.  per  share. 

Consul'Oeneral  for  Monaco  in  London. — Th.  Lumley. 

British  Consul. — Alexander  Macmillan  (residing  at  Nice). 

British  Fice- Consul. — J.  W.  Keogh  (residing  at  Monaco). 

Books  of  Reference. 

Bojfer  de  8U.  Susanne  (R.  de),  La  Principaut^  de  Monaco.    12.    Paris,  1884 
France  (H.),  Au  Pays  de  Cocagne  :  La  PrIncipauW  de  Monaco.    Paris,  1 
Harris  (J.  C.),  Monaco :  Pieces  Historiques  et  Traits.    Nice,  1882. 
Mitivier  (Henri),  Monaco  et  ses  Princes.    2  vols.    8.    La  F16che.    1862. 
Playfair  (Sir  R.  L.),  Handbook  (Murray's)  to  the  Mediterranean.    3rd  ed.    2  vols.     8. 
London,  1890. 

8alge  (O.),  Monaco,  ses  Origines  et  son  Histoire.    Paris,  1898 
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(Crnagora — Kaba-dagh.) 
Eeigning  Prince. 

Nicholas  I.,  Petrovid  Njegos,  bom  October  7  (September  26),  1841  ; 
educated  at  Trieste  and  Paris ;  proclaimed  Prince  of  Montenegro,  as  successor 
of  his  uncle,  Danilo  I.,  August  14,  1860.  Married,  November  8,  1860,  to 
Milena  Pitrovna  Fticotieova,  bom  May  4,  1847,  daughter  of  Peter  Vukotic, 
senator,  and  Vice-President  of  the  Council  of  State.  Offspring  of  the  union 
are  three  sons,  Danilo  Alexander^  heir-apparent,  bora  June  29,  1871  ; 
married  July  27,  1899,  to  Princess  Jutta  (Militza)  daughter  of  the  Grand- 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg  Strelitz  ;  Mirko^  bom  April  17,  1879  ;  married  July 
12,  1902,  to  Natalie  Constantino vich,  daughter  of  Colonel  Constantinovich, 
great  uncle  of  King  Alexander  of  Servia  ;  Peter,  born  October  10,  1889  ;  and 
six  daughters,!  Militza,  born  July  26,  1866,  married,  August  7,  1889,  to  the 
Russian  Grand  Duke  Peter  Nikolaievitch  ;  Stana,  born  January  4,  1868, 
married  August  28,  1889,  to  George,  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg ;  Helena^  bom 
January  8,  1873,  married  October  24,  1896,  to  Victor  Emanuel,  now  King 
of  Italy ;  Anna,  bom  August  18,  1874,  married  May  18,  1897,  to  Prince 
Francis  Joseph  of  Battenberg ;  Xcnia,  bom  April  22,  1881 ;  VercL,  bora 
Fobraary  22,  1887.  In  December,  1900,  the  Prince  assumed  the  style  of 
Royal  Highness. 

The  supreme  power  has  been  retained  in  the  family  of  Petrovic  Kjegoi, 
descending  collaterally,  since  the  time  of  Danilo  Petrovid,  who,  being  pro- 
claimed Vladika,  or  prince-bishop,  of  Montenegro  in  1697,  liberated  the  country 
from  the  Turks,  and,  having  established  himself  as  both  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral ruler,  entered  into  a  religious  and  political  alliance  with  Russia.  His 
successors  retained  the  theocratic  power  till  the  death  of  Peter  Petrovid  II. 
(October  31,  1851),  last  Vladika  of  Montenegro,  a  ruler  of  great  wisdom,  as 
well  as  a  widely  celebrated  poet.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Danilo  I., 
who  abandoned  the  title  of  Vladika,  together  with  the  spiritual  functions 
attached  to  it,  and  substituted  that  of  Gospodar,  or  Prince.  At  the  same  time 
Danilo  I.,  to  throw  off  a  remnant  of  nominal  dependency  upon  Turkey, 
acknowledged  by  his  predecessors,  obtained  the  recognition  of  his  new  title 
from  Russia.  In  1878  the  independence  of  Montenegro  was  formally  recog- 
nised by  Turkey  and  the  other  Signatory  Powers  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 
That  Treaty  closes  the  Port  of  Antivari  and  all  the  waters  of  Montenegro  to 
the  ships  of  war  of  all  nations,  and  places  the  administration  of  the  maritime 
and  sanitary  police  on  the  coast  of  Montenegro  in  the  hands  of  Austria. 

The  following  is  the  complete  list  of  the  Petrovi6  dynasty,  with  their 
dates : — 

VTadikas  or  Prince-Bishops. 

Danilo         .         .        .         1696-1735  I  Peter  I.  (St.  Peter)    .        1782-1830 
Sava  and  Vassili  .         .         1735-1782  |  Peter  II.  (Vladika  Rade)     1830-1851 

Danilo  I.  (Kuiaz  and  Gospodar) 1851-1860 

Nicholas  I.  (reigning  Prince,  nephew  of  the  last) 

Former  rulers  of  Montenegro  possessed  the  whole  of  the  rerenuee  of  the 
country,  and,  in  fact,  this  system  obtains  still,  although  laws  have  from  time 

1  The  Prince's  eldest  daughter,  Zorka,  who  died  in  1887,  was  married  to  Prince  Pete 
Karagcorgcvitch,  "  Pretender  "  to  the  throne  of  Servia. 
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to  time  been  passed  regulating  both  the  Prince's  annual  civil  list  and  the  public 
expenditure.  Prince  Nicholas's  nominal  yearly  income  amounts  to  100,000 
florins  (8,300Z.)>  while  the  two  elder  princes  receive  25,000  and  12,000  florins 
respectively.  Russia  contributes  about  12.000/.  a  year  towards  the  military, 
educational,  and  hospital  expenditure  of  Montenegro.  The  Austrian  Govern- 
ment is  stated  to  contribute  about  30,000  florins  per  annum  towards  the 
construction  of  carriage  roads  in  Montenegro. 

Goyemment. 

The  Constitution  of  the  countiT,  dating  from  1852,  with  changes  efiected 
in  1855  and  1879,  is  nominally  that  of  a  limited  monarchy,  resting  on  a 
patriarchal  foundation.  The  executive  authority  rests  with  the  reigning  Prince, 
whUe  the  legislative  power  is  vested,  according  to  an  '  Administrative  Statute ' 
proclaimed  March  21,  1879,  in  a  State  Council  of  eight  members,  one  half  of 
them  being  nominated  by  the  Prince,  and  the  other  elected  by  the  male  in- 
habitants who  are  bearing,  or  have  borne,  arms.  Practically,  all  depends  on 
the  absolute  will  of  the  Prince.  The  inhabitants  are  divided  into  40  tribes, 
each  governed  by  elected  'elders,'  and  a  chief  or  captain  of  district  called 
Knjel,  who  acts  as  magistrate  in  peace  and  is  commander  in  war.  By  the 
'  Administrative  Statute  of  1879,  the  country  was  divided  into  80  districts  and 
eight  military  commands. 

President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  and  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
Voivode  Bojo  Petrovic.  There  are  Ministries  for  Foreign  Affairs,  War, 
Finance,  Justice  and  Worship,  and  Public  Instruction. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  Montenegro  is  estimated  to  embrace  3,680  English  square 
nules,  inclusive  of  the  annexations  effected  by  the  Congress  of  Berlin  in  1878. 
Its  extreme  length,  from  the  northernmost  point  of  Piwa  to  the  Boyana,  is 
little  more  than  100,  and  its  width,  from  Grahovo  to  the  lim,  about  80 
English  miles.  It  is  bordered  on  the  south  or  south-east  by  the  Turkish 
Vilayets  of  Scutari  and  Kossovo  (North  Albania),  on  the  east  by  the  Sanjak  of 
Novi  Bazar,  and  on  the  north-west  by  the  Herzegovina.  On  the  west  it  is 
separated  from  the  Adriatic  by  the  narrow  strip  of  Austrian  territory  forming 
the  extremity  of  Dalmatia  (Bocche  di  Cattaro,  Budua,  Spizza),  excepting  in 
the  recently  (1878-81)  acquired  districts  of  Antivari  and  Dulcigno,  where  it 
possesses  a  seaboard  some  28  miles  in  length.  The  total  population  numbers 
about  228,000.  The  capital  is  Cettinj^,  with  4,000  population  ;  Podgoritza, 
6,534  ;  Dulcigno,  5,000  ;  Nik3i<J,  3,600  ;  Antivaii,  2,514.  The  population 
is  mainly  pastoral  and  agricultural.  The  Montenegrins  belong  almost  entirely 
to  the  Servian  branch  of  the  Slav  race. 

Beligion. 

The  Church  is  nominally  independent  of  the  State,  except  that  the  bishops 
are  appointed  by  the  Prince  ;  but  the  personal  authority  of  the  latter  is  all- 
pervamng.  The  principal  monasteries  are  possessed  of  sufficient  property  for 
their  maintenance,  aided  bv  occasional  contributions  ^m  Russia.  The  rural 
cleigy  are  maintained  by  the  communities.  Orthodox  Montenegro  is  divided 
into  two  dioceses,  Cettinj6  and  Ostrog,  but  actually  the  cure  of  both  sees  is 
united  in  the  hands  of  the  Metropolitan  Bishop  of  Cettii^^.  The  former  see 
comprises  8  sub-districts,  called  proto-presbyteries,  with  84  parishes,  and  tHe 
latter  into  9  such  districts  with  75  parishes.  The  Roman  Catholic  Arch- 
bishopric of  Antivari  contains  10  parishes,  all  of  which  are  situated  in  tho 
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districts  recently  acquired  from  Turkey,  in  which  there  are  likewise  10  Mus- 
sulman parishes. 


Religion 


Greek  Orthodox 
Mohammedan  . 
Roman  Catholic 


Number  of 
Churches 

177 
19 
10 

206 


Number  of 
Clergy 

AdherenU 

180 
33 
13 

201,067 

18.840 

"    12,924 

226 

227,831 

Instruction. 

Schools  for  elementary  education  are  supported  hy  Government ;  education 
is  compulsory  and  free.  All  males  under  tne  age  of  25  years  are  supposed 
to  be  able  to  read  and  write.  There  is  a  theological  seminary  and  a  gymuasinm 
or  college  for  boys  at  Cettinj^,  and  a  girls'  high  school  with  44  resident 
pupils  maintained  at  the  charge  of  the  Empress  of  Russia. 

Jufltioe,  Crime,  and  Panperism. 

A  Judicial  Code  founded  upon  the  Code  Najwldon  has  been  prepared,  and 
is  being  gradually  put  in  force. 

There  are  district  courts  in  four  or  five  of  the  principal  towns.  In  rural 
districts  justice  is  administered  in  the  first  instance  by  the  local  knezes,  but 
the  *  Veliki  Sud,*  or  supreme  court  at  Cettinj(5,  has  jurisdiction,  both  appellate 
and  concurrent,  over  the  whole  principality,  and  in  the  last  resort  there  lies 
an  appeal  to  the  Prince  in  person.  There  are  no  judicial  statistics,  but  crime 
in  general  is  rare. 

There  is  no  regular  provision  for  poor  relief.  The  Government,  however, 
annually  undertakes  a  certain  number  of  public  works,  such  as  roads,  bridges, 
&c.,  at  which  the  indigent  are  invited  to  labour,  being  paid  mostly  in  grain, 
procured  for  that  purpose  from  Russia.     Russian  charity  also  does  much. 

Finance,  Defence. 

The  budget  for  1902  (the  first  budget  since  Montenegro  became  an  inde- 
pendent state)  shows  revenue  and  expenditure  amounting  each  to  1,200,000 
florins.  Of  the  revenue,  the  chief  sources  are  the  land  tax,  250,000  florins  ; 
customs,  360,000  florins  ;  monopolies,  150,000  florins.  Of  the  expenditure 
the  chief  branches  are  the  civil  list,  &c.,  137,000  florins  ;  administration  and 
justice,  90,000  florins  ;  worship  and  instruction,  50,000  florins  ;  army  and 
police,  58,000  florins.  Montenegro  has  a  public  debt  amounting  to  960,000 
florins. 

There  exists  no  standing  army,  but  all  the  inhabitants,  not  physically 
unfitted,  are  trained  as  soldiers,  and  liable  to  be  called  under  arms.  The 
Moslem  inhabitants  of  Montenegro  are  exempted  from  military  service  on 
payment  of  a  capitation  tax.  The  number  of  trained  men  is-  put  at  35,870 
infantry,  and  856  artillery.  About  25,000  men  are  in  the  first  class.  In 
1896  military  barracks  were  constructed  at  Cettinj^  ;  a  battalion  of  800  men 
occupies  them  for  4  months,  when  it  is  disbanded  and  another  takes  its 
place.  Regular  drill  and  militarv  instruction  are  superintended  by 
Mbnten^^n  officers  who  have  been  educated  in  Italy. 

There  are  about  100,000  rifles  in  the  country :— 20,000  Werndl,  10,000 
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Kruka,  10,000  Snider  and  Peabody-Maitini,  30,000  Berdan  rifles  presented 
by  Russia  in  1895,  and  30,000  repeating  rifles,  presented  by  Russia  with 
1,000,000  cartridges  in  1898.  The  artillery  consists  of  2  siege  guns,  2  bronze 
Russian  12-pounaerB,  6  Gatlings,  12  steel  and  6  bronze  Krupp  ^uns,  and  24 
mountain  guns,  kept  at  the  central  depdt  of  Spuz,  and  at  Cettinj^. 

Prodnotion  and  Industry. 

Agriculture  is  of  the  most  primitive  kind.  The  cultivated  land  is  mostly 
the  property  of  the  cultivators,  the  Croatian  system  of  domestic  communism 
being  ^norally  prevalent.  In  some  districts,  however,  the  land  is  split  up 
into  diminutive  peasant-holdings,  while  in  a  few  the  metayer  system  is  met 
with,  but  large  estates  nowhere  exist.  The  principal  crops  grown  are  maize, 
tobacco,  oats,  potatoes,  barley,  and  buckwheat.  In  1897  the  Austrian  Tobacco 
lUgie  purchased  Montenegrin  tobacco  to  the  value  of  20,000  florins  (1,660/.) 
The  vine  is  cultivated  successfully  in  the  Tchermnitchka  Nahie,  and  the  district 
of  Podgoritza,  and  the  olive  about  Antivari  and  Dulcigno.  The  uncultivable 
area  consists,  in  the  east,  of  mountain  {lasturage  and  forests  of  beech,  oak, 
&c,  which,  owing  to  the  want  of  roads,  are  valueless;  and,  in  the  west, 
of  bare  limestone  sparsely  sprinkled  with  brushwood  and  stunted  scrub. 
There  are  no  sea-flsheries.  Good  trout  fishing  is  to  be  obtained  in  the 
rivers.  Any  small  manufactures  that  exist  are  only  for  local  consumption 
Live  stock  of  all  kinds  are  reared :  there  are  500,000  sheep  and  goats ; 
60,000  cattle  ;  8,000  swine  ;  3,000  horses.      - 

Deposits  of  iron  ore  have  been  found  between  Antivari  and  Niksiu,  for 
the  working  of  which  a  concession  has  been  granted  to  a  foreign  company. 

Commerce. 

The  customs  tarifl*  is  at  present  6  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  Montenegro 
has  now  no  commercial  treaty  with  any  foreign  countries.  The  exports  for 
1898  were  valued  at  98,330/.  ;  the  imports  for  1898,  inclusive  of  petroleum 
and  salt,  and  of  2,500/.  worth  of  grain  from  Scutari,  amounted  to  118,069/. 
Italy  takes  23,000/.  value  of  the  exports,  chiefly  in  living  animals.  The 
principal  exports  are  sumach,  flea  powder  {Pyrethrttm  roseum),  smoked 
sardines  (scoranze),  smoked  mutton,  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  cheese,  wool,  hides, 
skins,  and  furs,  honey,  beeswax,  wood  for  walking-sticks,  &c.,  olive-oil, 
wine,  tobacco.  The  imports  are  salt  from  Sicily,  a  Government  monopoly 
yielding  9,500/.  a  year ;  petroleum  from  Russia,  made  a  Government  mono- 
poly in  1896,  expected  to  yield  over  1,500/.  a  year;  maize,  cottons,  hard- 
ware, sugar,  coffee,  rice.  Merchandise  to  the  value  of  40,000/.  is  annually 
imported  from  Austria,  and  about  20,000/.  from  Great  Britain. 

Communications. 

There  are  excellent  carriage  roads  from  Budua  and  Cattaro  to  Cettinj^  ; 
from  Cettinje  by  Rieka,  near  Lake  Scutari,  to  Podgoritza,  and  to  NikdiS ; 
also  from  Podgoritza  to  Plawnitza  (the  Scutari -Lake  Port  of  Podgoritza) ;  and 
from  Antivan  to  Yir  Pazar  on  Lake  Scutari.  A  carriage  road  is  being 
constructed  from  Podgoritza  to  Kolaschiue.  Thei*e  are  public  diligences 
between  Cattaro  and  Cettinje,  and  between  Cettinje,  Podgontza,  and  NiksiS. 
There  are  bridle  roads  over  the  rest  of  the  principality.  For  the  constructiou 
of  roads  Austria  ^ves  the  Principality  an  annual  subvention  of  30,000  florins, 
and  for  postal  diligence  service,  8,000  florins.  T>vo  lake  steamers  of  about  30 
and  10  tons,  respectively,  belondng  to  the  Anglo^Montenegrin Trading  Com- 
pany, ply  between  Rieka  and  the  town  of  Scutari.  A  narrow  gauge  rail- 
way (tne  first  Montenegrin  railway)  is  to  be  constructed  from  Antivari  to 
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Niksi6,  100  milefi,  for  the  development  of  the  iron  mines  which  are  being 
opened.  There  are  343  miles  of  telegraph  line  and  427  miles  of  wire  in 
the  country,  with  21  offices.  Montenegro  forms  part  of  the  Postal  Union  ; 
it  has  18  post  offices. 

Money. 

Montenegro  has  no  coinage  of  its  own  ;  Austrian  paper  is  the  principal 
medium  of  exchange.  Turkish  silver  is  also  current,  and  French  and  English 
gold  circulates  freely  at  a  rate  of  exchange  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Government     There  is  no  bank  of  any  kind  in  the  country. 

British  Minister  Resident. — Robert  J.  Kennedy,  C.M.G. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning  Montenegro. 

Foreign  Offloe  Reports.  Annual  Series.  No.  17CI,  1896,  No.  1834, 1807,  and  S114, 1808. 
London. 

Hamlbook  of  the  Arniios  of  Bulgaria,  Greece,  Hdntenegro,  &5.  Prepared  in  the  Intelli- 
gence Division  of  the  War  Office.    London,  1895. 

AndHc  VA.\  Gesohiohte  des  Parstonthums  Mqntenegro.    8.    Wiea,  1853. 

J3roi0j»  (H.  C),  A  Winter  in  Albania.    London,  1888. 

Caldwell  (C.  E.),  Handbook  of  the  Amies  of  the  Minor  Balkan  States.  Issued  by 
Intelligence  Division,  War  Office.    8.    London,  1891. 

CoquelU  (P.),  Histoire  du  Montenegro  et  de  la  Bosnie.    Paris,  1896. 

CoMem-Hard^.  Montenegro  and  its  B-irderlands.  OeogFaphiealJoumal.    Vol.  IV.    1894. 

Dentom  (Rev.  William),  Montenegro:  its  People  and  their  History.    8.    London,  1877. 

Svan§(K.  J.),  lUyrian  Letters.    8.    London,  1878. 

Frilley  (O.)  and  WlakovitM  (Ivan),  Le  Mont^n6gro  Contomporain.    Paris. 

HoMiert  (C),  Reise  dnrch  Montenegro.    8.    Wien,  1898. 

Kohl  (J.  Geo),  Reise  nach  Montenegro.    2  vols.    8.    Dresden,  1851. 

Kovalev$kif  (Egor  Petrovich),  Montenegro  and  the  Slavonic  Conntries.  (Rnssia.)  8. 
St.  Petersburg,  1872. 

Knuimki  (Walcijan  Skorobohaty),  Montenegroand  the  Slavonians  of  Turkey.  8.  London. 
1853. 

Miller  (W.),  the  Balkans.  [In 'Story  of  the  Nations  'Series.]  8.  London.  1896.— 
Travel  snd  Politics  in  ttie  Near  East.    London,  1898. 

NoTHUin  (H.),  The  Near  East.    London,  1896. 

Sohwarg (Dr.  B.),  Montenegro,  SchiUeriing  einer  Reise  durch  das  Innere  uebst  Entwnrf 
einer  Geographic  des  Landes.    8.    Tjeipzig,  1883. 

8eitak{J.  F.)and  8cherb»{V.),  Militiirische  Beschreibung  des  Pasclialiks  Herzegovina  und 
des  Pilrstenthums  Cemagora.    8.    Wien.  1862. 

MawUer^  Lettres  sor  I'Adriatiqne  et  le  Montenegro. 

Lenormantf  Turcs  et  Mont^ndgrins 

Yriarte  (Ch.),  Les  Bords  de  TAdriatiquc  et  le  Mont^n6gro. 

D'Avril  (Baron),  La  France  an  Montenegro. 

Wingfield  (W.  P.),  Tour  in  Dalmatia,  Ac    London,  1859. 
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MOROCCO. 

(Maohrib-bl-Aksa. — El  Gharb.) 

Beigning  Sultan. 

Xolai-Abd-el-Aiis,  born  Pebniar724,  1878,  son  of  Sultan  Mulai-Hassan  ; 
succeeded  on  the  death  of  his  father,  being  proclaimed  Saltan  in  the  Sherifian 
Camp  June  7, 1894 ;  his  son,  Prince  Hassan,  was  born  July,  1899. 

The  present  Saltan  of  Morocco— known  to  his  sabjects  under  the  title  of 
*  Emir-al-Mumenin,'  or  Prince  of  True  Believers— is  the  fifteenth  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Alides,  founded  by  Mulai- Ahmed,  and  the  thirty ^ixth  lineal 
descendant  of  Ali,  uncle  and  son-in-law  of  the  Prophet.  His  four  pre- 
decessors were : — 


Saltan  Beign 

Muki-Solinian  .     1794-1822 

Mulai- Abderrahman  1822-1859 


Soltan 
Sidi-Mulai-Mohamed 
Mulai-Hassan 


Reigu 
1859-1878 
1878-1894 


The  Sherifian  umbrella  is  hereditary  in  the  family  of  the  Fileli  Sharifii 
of  Tafilet  Each  Sultan  is  supposed,  prior  to  death,  to  indicate  the  member 
of  the  Sherifian  family  who,  according  to  his  conscientious  belief,  will  best 
replace  him.  This  succession  is,  howeyer,  elective,  and  all  members  of  the 
Sherifian  family  are  eligible.  Generally  the  late  Sultan's  nominee  is  elected 
by  public  acclamation  at  noonday  prayers  the  Friday  after  the  Sultan's  death, 
as  the  nominee  has  probably  possession  of  imperial  treasure,  and  is  supported 
by  the  black  bodyguard,  from  among  whom  the  large  majori^  of  court  officials 
are  selected. 

Oovemment. 

The  form  of  government  of  the  Sultanate,  or  Empire  of  Morocco,  is  in 
reality  an  absolute  despotism,  unrestricted  by  any  laws,  civil  or  religious. 
The  Saltan  is  chief  of  the  State,  as  well  as  hrad  of  the  religion.  As  spiritual 
ruler,  the  Sultan  stands  (juite  alone,  his  authority  not  being  limited,  as  in 
"Turkey  and  other  countries  following  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  by  the  ex- 
pounders of  the  Koran,  the  class  of  *  Ulema,'  under  the  *  Shei'k-ul-Islam. '  The 
Saltan  has  six  ministers,  whom  he  consults  if  he  deems  it  prudent  to  do  so  ; 
otherwise  they  are  merely  the  executive  of  his  unrestricted  will.  They  are 
the  Grand  Vizier,  the  Ministers  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Home  Affairs,  and  War, 
Chief  Chamberlain,  Chief  Treasurer,  and  Chief  Administrator  of  Customs. 
The  Sultan's  revenue  is  estimated  at  500,0002.  per  annum,  derived  from 
monopolies,  taxes,  tithes,  and  presents.  He  is  said  to  have  contracted 
(January  28,  1903)  with  the  Paris  and  Netherlands  Bank  for  a  loan  of 
7,600,000  francs  at  6  per  cent,  interest,  repayable  after  2  years*  notice,  the 
securitv  being  the  customs  receipts,  and  (February  18,  1903)  with  certain 
Spanish  bankers  for  a  loan  of  10,000,000  pesetas  at  the  same  rate  of  interest 
and  on  the  same  security. 

The  country  is  at  present  disturbed  by  an  insurrection.       f^onalp 
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Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  Morocco  can  only  be  yaguely  estimated,  as  the  southern 
frontiers,  towards  the  Sahara,  are  unsettled.  According  to  the  most  recent 
investigation,  the  area  of  the  Sultan's  dominions  is  al^ut  219,000  English 
S'^uard  miles.  The  estimates  of  the  population  of  Morocco  vary  from  2,500,000 
to  9,400,000  ;  it  is  generally  considered  to  be  about  5,000,000  souls,  although 
Dr.  Rohlfs,  in  the  '  Geographische  Mittiicilungen '  (1888),  maintains  that 
the  population  is  not  more  than  2,750,000.  An  estimate  of  1889  gives  the 
following  results  -.—The  re^on  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Fez,  8,200,000 ;  of 
Morocco,  8,900,000 ;  of  Tanlet  and  the  Segelmesa  country,  850,000 ;  of  Sus, 
Adrar,  and  the  Northern  Draa,  1,450,000 ;  total,  9,400,000.  Again,  aa  to 
race :— Berbers  and  Tuaregs,  8,000,000  ;  Shellah  Berbers,  2,200,000  ;  Arabs 
(1)  pure  nomadic  Bedouins,  700,000;  (2)  Mued,  3,000,000;  Jews,  150,000: 
negroes,  200,000.  Some  districts,  including  Tuat  and  other  oases,  claimed 
by  the  Sultan  as  part  of  Morocco  were  recently  occupied  by  Algerian  troops. 
An  agreement  between  France  and  Morocco  (July  20,  1901)  makes  the  valley 
of  the  Wed  tribes  the  boundary,  and  to  the  east  of  this  only  those  who 
acknowledge  French  authority  will  be  permitted  to  dwell.  A  French  and 
Moroccan  Commission  is  entrusted  with  the  formation  of  police  arrangements 
in  the  region.  The  number  of  Christians  does  not  exceed  6,0^  ;  the 
Christian  population  of  Tangier  alone  probably  amounts  to  5,000.  Much  of 
the  interior  of  Morocco  is  unknown  to  Europeans.  Fez,  the  capital,  has  a 
population  of  about  140,000,  and  Tanker  about  80,000.  Morocco  city  is  the 
southern  capital.  The  Sultan  and  his  subjects  are  of  the  Malekite  sect  of 
Sunnite  Mohammedans.  The  differences  between  sects  are  Chiefly  in  the 
attitudes  assumed  during  the  recital  of  prayers. 

Defence. 

The  Sultan's  army,  which  is  quartered  at  the  capital  where  he  may  happen 
to  reside,  is  composea  of  about  10,000  Askar  or  disciplined  infantry,  under  the 
command  of  an  Englishman,  and  400  disciplined  cavalry  ;  a  few  batteries  of 
field  ffuns  commanded  by  three  French  officers,  and  2,000  irregular  cavalrv. 
Two  Italian  artillery  officers  and  an  Italian  civil  en^neer  have  oeen  recently 
lent  to  the  Sultan  by  the  Italian  Government  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of 
a  small-arms  factory  at  Fez.  A  Spanish  military  commissioner  also  is  engaged 
on  topographical  works,  either  at  Tetuan,  Tangier,  or  Fez,  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  Spanish  Government.  There  is  also  a  Spanish  engineer 
officer  and  military  doctor,  and  a  German  engineer  officer  with  the  Sultan. 
In  addition  to  these  forces  there  are  in  the  Empire  about  8,000  militia 
cavalry  and  10,000  infantry.  Every  year  several  of  the  governors  of  pro- 
vinces are  ordered  to  assemble  their  contingents  to  accompany  the  Sultan  in 
his  progress  from  Fez  to  Morocco.  The  irregular  cavalry  and  infantry  which 
could  be  collected  in  time  of  war  would  amount  to  about  40,000,  in  addition 
to  the  forces  already  enumerated.     There  is  no  commissariat. 

There  is  an  old  iron  screw  ship,  the  Hassaneh,  and  a  smaller  one,  the 
Sid  el  Turki,  In  the  year  1899  an  armed  cruiser,  the  Bashir,  built  at 
Genoa,  was  added  to  the  naval  force.     Its  officers  are  German. 


Commerce. 

the  tnui 
specie  a 
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The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  trade  and  the  shipping  of 
Morocco  at  different  ports  in  1901,  excluding  specie  and  precious  metals  : — 
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1 

Ports 

Imports              1            Exports 

Tonnage  entered 

From  U.K. 

Total      1  To  U.K. 

ToUl 

British 

Total 

Tangier 
Tetuan 
Laraiche 
Rabat . 
Dar-al-Baida 
Mazagan 
Saffi    . 
Mogador 

142,969 

122,784 
60,674 

184,287 

257,280 
39,962 

121,825 

£ 
326,997 

60,625 
201,755 
108,348 
354,184 
347,736 

84,329 
240,338 

83,921 

21,572 

1,170 

102,732 

111,730 

56,427 
100,224 

£ 

277,876 

5,664 

49,216 

13,002 

286,062 

224,037 
95,137 

366,973 

1,317,967 

Tons 
140,018 

4.866 
27,322 
24,396 
75,837 
71,693 
33,016 
63,490 

Tons 

478.269 

22,276 

63,103 

54,108 

200,838 

191,901 

76,747 

161,828 

Total 

—        'l,714,262 

442,638 

1,239,060 

The  chief  imports  in  1901  were  cottons,  amounting  to  the  value  of 
688,899/.;  sugar,  431,136/.;  tea,  111,181/.^  candles,  45,482/.  The  chief 
exports  were  goat  skins,  174,900/.;  sheep  skins,  28,600/.;  almonds,  68,817/.; 
beans,  146,933/.;  wool,  43,263/.;  olive  oil,  139,689/.;  eggs,  192,346/.;  hides, 
41,710/.;  wax,  83,394/.;  cattle,  64,271/.;  chick-peas,  96,637/.;  maize, 
44,974/.;  barley,  39,911/. 

The  value  of  the  trade  between  Morocco  and  the  United  Kingdom  in  each 
of  the  last  five  years,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  was : — 


Imports   into  U.     K 

from  Morocco 
Exports    of     British 

produce  to  Morocco 


1897 


1808 


1809 


£         I         £  £ 

211,928      386,088      350,714 

412,753  I   433,135  \   634,546 


£ 
618,421 

575,553 


1901 


£ 
537,297 

758,861 


The  chief  articles  of  import  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Morocco  in 
1901  were  beans,  of  the  value  of  86,909/.;  almonds,  54,111/.;  wool, 
10,642/.;  gum,  19,412/.;  goat  skins,  74,011/.;  wax,  12,600/.  The  staple 
articles  of  British  export  to  Morocco  consists  of  cotton  manufactures,  to  the 
value  of  591,382/.  ;  candles,  86,756/.  in  1901. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Wad  Ras,  1860,  the  Sultan  granted  the  claim  of  Spain, 
although  the  question  has  at  different  times  been  raised,  to  the  small  territory 
of  Santa  Cruz  de  Mar  Pequeha,  south  of  Mogador,  but  Spain  has  not  yet 
taken  advantage  of  the  cession.  On  the  north  coast  of  Morocco,  Spain 
occupies  positions  at  Ceuta,  Melilla,  Pefion,  Alhucemas,  and  Chaferinas 
Islands. 

Postal  services,  under  the  control  of  the  Moorish,  British,  French  and 
German  Governments,  have  been  begun,  and  now  six  couriers  a  week  pass 
in  each  direction  between  Fez  and  Tangier,  while  a  bi-weekly  service 
extends  to  Elksar,  Laraiche,  and  other  towns. 
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Honey,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  Blankeel  or  Muzoona  =  6  Floos        Approximate  English  value  =     '^^d. 
The  Ounce  or  Okia  =  4  BlankuU  „  „  ,>       =    '82^ 

The  MUkal  =  10  CHt,ncat  „  „  „       =  8*02/i. 

Spanish  dollars  and  pesetas,  as  well  as  Moorish  coins  minted  for  the 
Government  in  France,  are  current.  The  values  fluctuate,  and  the  market 
values  are  sometimes  only  one-third  of  those  adopted  by  the  Government  for 
custom-house  pur)>oses. 

The  KintaTy  used  for  the  produce  of  the  country  sold  by  weight,  contains 
100  Hotah,  and  is  generally  equal  to  about  168  lbs.,  but  varies  in  different 
districts. 

The  Kintar  by  which  is  sold  the  articles  of  weight  of  importation  is 
100  Rotala,  equal  to  112  lb.  English. 

The  Drah,  8  Taming,  about  22  English  inches. 

Grain  is  sold  by  measure. 

The  Tangier  Mudd,  almost  8  Tomins,  equal  to  IH  English  busheL 

Oil  is  sold,  wholesale,  by  the  kula;  that  of  Tangier  actually  weighs 
28  rotals,  47  lb.  English,  and  is  equal  to  about  5#v  British  imperial  gallons. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Bepresentatives. 

Op  Geeat  Britain  in  Morocco. 

Envoy  Extraordinary  atid  Minister  Plenipotentiary. — Sir  Arthur  Nicol- 
8on,  Bart,  E.C.B.,  K.C.I.E ,  C.M.G. ;  appointed  June  26,  1895. 

Consul  ai  Tangier.— K,  E.  White. 

There  is  also  a  Consul  at  Dar-al-Baida,  and  Mogador ;  Vice-Consuls  at 
Fez,  Laraiche,  Mazagan,  Rabat,  Saffi  and  Tetuan. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning  Morocco. 

1.  Official  Publicationb. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.    Annual  Series.    London. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions.    Imp.  4.    London. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Amieii  (E.  de),  Maroooo.  8.  Milano,  1878.  Morocco  and  its  Peoxvle.  [Translated  from 
tlie  ItttlianJ.    London,  1879. 

Bon$al  (S.),  Morocco  as  it  is.  With  an  Account  of  Sir  Charles  Euan  Smith's  Recent 
Mission  to  Fez.    London,  1892. 

Canal  (J.),  Geographic  g^n^rale  de  Maroc.    Paris,  1902. 

De  Campou  (Ludovic),  Un  empire  qui  cronle,  le  Maroc  eontemponun.    Paris,  1886. 

De  Foueauld  (Vicomte  Ch.),  Reconnaissance  au  Maroc,  1888-1884.    Paris,  1888. 

Diereke  (O.),  Materialen  zur  Kenntniss,  &c,  der  Marokko-Frage.    8.    Beriin,  18M. 

Brekw%an,n  (Jules,  capit.),  Le  Maroc  modeme.    Paris. 

Friich  (R.  J.X  Le  Maroc    Paris,  1895. 

Ganniers  (A.  de),  Le  Maroc  d'aigourdhui,  d'hier,  et  de  demain.    Paris,  1894. 

Oraham  (R.  B.  Cunninghame),  Mogreb^-Acksa.    London,  1896. 

Grey  (H.  M.),  In  Moori^  Captivity.  [ToumalifM  ExpediUon  of  1897-98.]   London,  1899. 

Grove  (Lady),  SeventT-One  Days'  Camping  in  Morocco.    Loi>don,  1902. 

Harru  (A.),  The  Land  of  an  African  Sultan :  Travels  in  Morocco,  1887-89.  8.  London, 
1889. 

i/arrif  (W.  B.),  Tafllet.  the  Narrative  of  a  Journey  of  Exploration  in  the  Atlas  Monn- 
tains,  &c    London,  1895. 

Hay  (Sir  J.  D.),  Morocco  and  the  Moors.  8.  London.— Memoir  of  Sir  J.  D.  Hay, 
completed  by  his  daughters.    London,  1896. 

Hooker  (Sir  Joseph  D.),  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Morocco.    8.    London,  1878. 

Keane  (A.  H.),  Africa,  Vol.  I.    North  Africa.    London,  1894. 
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Lens  (Dr.  O.),  Timbuktu.    Leipzig,  1884. 

Maenab  (FTa,nceB\  A  Hide  in  Morocro.    London,  1902. 

MattMOH  (Heinricli,  Freilierr  von),  Drei  Jahro  iui  Nordweitlen  von  AfHka :  Reisen  in 
Algerien  und  Marokko.    4  vols.    8.    Lei]*zig,  1869. 

Martiniire  (H.  M.  P.  de  la),  Morocco :  Journeys  to  tlie  Riogiloin  of  Fez  and  to  the  Court 
of  Mulai-Hassan,  with  a  Bibliogra|>)iy  of  Morocco  from  1844  to  1SS7.    London,  1880. 

Meakin  (B.),  The  Land  of  tlie  Mocrs.    London,  1901. 

If ontbord  (G.X  A  tra vers  le  Mai oc.    4.    Paris.    Among  tiie  Moors.    8.     London. 
.      Pla^aW  (Sir  B.  L  )  and  Brtnon  (B.),  Bibliograpliy  of  Morocco.    8.    London,  189^ 

£oA2/«  (Gerluird),  Land  und  Volk  in  AfHka.  8.  Bremen,  1870,  Mein  erster  Aufentbalt 
tn  Marokko.  8.  Bremen,  187S.  [English  translation.  Adventures  in  Morocco,  Ac.  8. 
London,  1874.]  Reise  durdi  Marokko,  Ac  8.  Bremen,  1868.  Qucr  durch  AfHka.  2  vols. 
8.     Leipzig,  1874. 

Stntjleld  (Hugh  E.  M),  El  Maghreb;  1,200  Miles'  Ride  through  Morocco.    London,  1860. 

Th't-auon  (J use] ih).  Travels  in  the  Atlas  and  Southern  Morocco.    Ix)ndon,  1889. 

Trotter  (Capt.  P.  D.),  Our  Mission  to  the  Court  of  Morocco.    Edinburgh,  1881. 

IFatoon  (R  S.),  A  Visit  to  Wazan.    London,  1880. 


NEPAL. 

An  independeut  Kiugdom  in  the  Himdlayas,  between  26°  25'  and  30°  17'  N. 
lat.,  and  between  80°  6'  and  88°  14'  of  E.  lon^. ;  its  greatest  length  500  miles  ; 
its  matest  breadth  about  150  ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tibet,  on  the  east  by 
Sikkim,  on  the  south  and  west  by  British  India. 

The  sovereign  is  His  Hiffhness  Mahdrdja  Dhiraj  Pirthvi  Bir  Bikram, 
Shamsher  Jang  Bahddur  Shah  Bahddur  Shamsher  Jang,  who  was  bom  on 
August  8,  1875,  and  succeeded  his  grandfather  on  May  17,  1881.  The 
government  of  Nepal  is  a  military  oligarchy.  All  power  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Prime  Minister  to  whom  it  was  delegated  by  the  Mahdrija  Dhirdj 
when  he  came  of  age.  The  present  Prime  Minister  is  Mahardjd  Chandra 
Shamsher  Jang,  Kana  Bahddur,  ap^inted  June  26,  1901. 

The  Gurkhas,  a  Rdjpdt  race  originally  from  Udaipur  in  Raiputana,  who 
had  settled  in  the  provmce  of  Gurkha  in  Nepdl,  overran  the  whole  country 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  have  maintained  their 
supremacy  ever  since.  About  1790  a  Gurkha  army  invaded  Tibet ;  and  to 
avenge  this  aflfh>nt  the  Chinese  Emperor,  Kuen  Lung,  in  1791,  sent  an 
army  into  Nepdl,  which  compelled  the  Gdrkhas  to  submit  to  the  tenns 
of  peace,  by  which  they  were  bound  to  pay  tribute  to  China.  This  tribute 
used  formerly  to  be  sent  at  irreffolar  intervals,  but  the  last  three  missions 
succeeded  each  other  at  intervals  of  five  years.  The  relations  between 
the  Indian  Government  and  the  Giirkha  rulers  of  Nepdl  date  from  the  time 
of  the  Chinese  invasion,  when  Lord  Comwallis  endeavoured,  but  without 
success,  to  avert  hostilities.  A  commercial  treaty  between  India  and  Nendl 
was  signed  in  1792,  and  an  English  Resident  was  sent  to  reside  at  Katmandu, 
but  was  recalled  two  years  later.  A  frontier  outrage,  in  1814,  compelled  the 
Indian  Government  to  declare  war ;  and  a  British  force  advanced  to  within 
three  marches  of  the  capital.  Peace  was  concluded  and  the  Treaty  of 
Segowlie  signed  on  December  2,  1815.  Since  then  the  relations  of  the 
English  with  Nepdl  have  been  friendly  ;  and  during  the  Indian  Mutiny,  the 
Prime  Minister,  Sir  Jang  Bahddur,  sent  a  detachment  of  Giiirkha  troops  to 
assist  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  in  Oudh.  Jang  Bahddur  died  in 
1877,  and  was  succeeded  as  Prime  Minister  by  Sir  Ranodip  Singh,  who  was 
overthrown  and  murdered  in  a  revolution  which  occurred  in  November 
1885,  and  Mahardjd  Sir  Bir  Shamsher  Jang  Rana  Bahddur,  G.C.S.I.,  became 
Prime  Minister.     He  died  March  5,  1901,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mdhdrdjd 
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Deb  Shamshcr  Jang,  Enna  Bahadur,  on  whose  dismissal  Mdliaraja  Chandra 
Shamsher  was  appointed  Prime  Minister. 

In  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  Segowlic,  an  English  Resident,  with  a 
small  escort  of  Indian  sepoys,  lives  at  the  capital  ;  but  he  does  not  interfere 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  State.  There  is  a  loose  political  connection  with 
China,  and  a  caravan  goes  aunually  to  Peking  with  tribute  from  Katmandu. 

Area  about  54,000  square  miles  ;  x>opulation  estimated  at  about  4,000,000. 
The  i^ces  of  Nepal,  besides  the  dominant  Gt^rkhas,  include  earlier  inhabitants 
of  Tartar  origin,  such  as  Magars,  Gurangs,  Newdrs,  and  Bhutias. 

Capital,  Katmandu  ;  population  about  50,000. 

Hinduism  of  an  early  type  is  the  religion  of  the  Gdrkhas,  and  is  gradually 
but  steadily  overlaying  the  Buddhism  of  the  primitive  inhabitants. 

There  is  a  standing  i-egular  army  in  Nepal,  with  an  estimated  strength  of 
about  30,000,  organised  in  battalions  and  armed  with  Martini-Henry  rifles. 
An  irregular  force,  nearly  as  numerous,  is  armed  with  old  Snider  and  Enfield 
rifles.  The  artillery  force  has  about  100  guns,  two  batteries  being  light  field 
pieces,  fairly  modern,  but  the  rest  old  smooth-bore  muzzle-loading  guns. 

The  trade  of  Nepal  with  British  India  during  four  years  ending  March  31, 
1902,  has  been  as  follows  (including  treasure) : — 


Imports  from  India 
Exports  to  India 


1898-90.    Rs.      1899-1900.   Rs.'  1900-01.     Rs. 


16,063,496  16,373,245 

21,409,805      1      24,747,641 


22,728  630 
24,349,280 


1901-02.    Rs. 


16,52S,784       I 
27,380.401       I 


The  principal  articles  of  export  are  cattle,  hides  and  skins,  opium  and  other 
dru^,  gums,  resins  and  dyes,  jute,  wheat,  pulse,  rice  and  other  grains, 
clanfied  butter,  oil  seeds,  spices,  tobacco,  timber,  saltpetre.  The  chief 
imports  are  cattle,  sheep  and  goats,  salt,  spices,  sugar,  tobacco,  drugs  and 
dyes,  petroleum,  leather,  brass,  iron  and  copper  wares,  raw  cotton,  twist  and 
yam,  silk,  cotton  and  woollen  piece  goods. 

The  silver  mohar  is  valued  at  6  annas  and  8  pies  of  British  Indian  currency. 
Copper  pice,  of  which  60  go  to  a  silver  mohar,  are  also  coined.  The  Indian 
rupee  passes  current  throughout  Nepal. 

British  ResiderU.—Lt. -Col.  C.  W.  Ravenshaw,  I.S.C. 
Books  of  Reference. 

AitehUon  (C.  U.)  (compiled  by),  A  Ck>llection  of  Treaties,  Engagements,  and  Sansds 
relating  to  India  and  Neighbouring  Countries.    Vol.  II.    Calcutta,  1892. 

BaOantine  (H.),  On  India's  Frontier.    8.    London,  1896. 

Bendall  (C),  A  Journey  in  Nepal  and  Northern  India.    Cambridge,  1886. 

Digby  (W.),  Nepal  and  India.    London,  1890. 

Edwardes  (Sir  H.  B.),  Life  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  (British  Resident  at  Nepal). 
London,  1876. 

Hamilton  (Francis)  (formerly  Buchanan),  An  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  NepiL 
London,  1819. 

Hodgson  (B.),  Essays  on  the  Languages,  Literature,  and  Religion  of  Nepiul  and  Tibet. 
London,  1874. 

Hunter  (Sir  W.  W.)  (compiled  by).  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India.  Vol.  X.  London,  1886. 
—Life  of  Brian  Houghton  Hodgson,  British  Resident  at  Nepal.    London.  1S96. 

Kirkpatriek  (Colonel),  An  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nep41.    London,  1811. 

Oldjleld  (H.  A.),  Sketches  from  Nepaul,  Historical  and  Descriptive.    London,  1880. 

VuMittart  (Captain  E.),  Notes  on  Nepal.    Calcutta,  1895. 

Waddell  (L.  A.),  Among  the  Himalayas.    London,  1898. 

Wheeler  (J.  TalboysX  Short  History  of  India  and  the  Frontier  States.    London,  1880. 

Wright  (Dr.  D. )  (translated  by),  History  of  NepAnl.    Cambridge,  1877. 
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NETHERLANDS    (THE). 

(KONINKRIJK    DEB   NeDERLANDEN.) 

Beigning  Sovereign. 

Wilhelmina  Helena  Fanline  Maria,  born  August  31,  1880, 
daughter  of  the  late  King  Willem  III.  and  of  his  second  wife, 
Princess  Emma,  born  August  2,  1858,  daughter  of  Prince  George 
Victor  of  Waldeck ;  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  her 
father,  November  23,  1890;  came  of  age  August  31,  1898,  and 
was  inaugurated  September  6  of  that  year ;  married  to  Prince 
Henry  of  Mecklenburg-Schweriu,  February  7,  1901. 

The  royal  family  of  the  Netherlands,  known  as  the  House  ot  Orange, 
descends  from  a  German  Count  Walram,  who  lived  in  the  eleventh  century. 
Through  the  marriage  of  Count  Engelbrecht,  of  the  branch  of  Otto,  Count  of 
Nassau,  with  Jane  of  Polanen,  in  1404,  the  family  acquired  the  barony  of 
Breda,  and  thereby  became  settled  in  the  Netherlands.  The  alliance  with 
another  heiress,  only  sister  of  the  childless  Prince  of  Orange  and  Count  of 
Chalons,  brought  to  the  house  a  rich  province  in  the  south  of  France  ;  and  a 
third  matrimonial  union,  that  of  rrince  Willem  III.  of  Orange  with  a 
daughter  of  King  James  II.,  led  to  the  transfer  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain 
to  tiiat  prince.  Previous  to  this  period,  the  members  of  the  family  had 
acquired  great  influence  in  the  Republic  of  the  Netherlands  imder  the  name 
of  'stadtnolders,'  or  governors.  The  dimity  was  formally  declared  to  be 
hereditary  in  1747,  in  Willem  IV.  ;  but  his  successor,  Willem  V.,  had  to  fly 
to  England,  in  1795,  at  the  invasion  of  the  French  republican  army.  The 
family  did  not  return  till  November,  1813,  when  the  fate  of  the  republic, 
released  from  French  supremacy,  was  under  discussion  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna.  After  various  diplomatic  negotiations,  the  Belgian  provinces, 
subject  before  the  French  revolution  to  the  House  of  Austria,  were  ordered  by 
the  Congress  to  be  annexed  to  the  territory  of  the  republic,  and  the  whole  to 
be  erect^  into  a  kingdom,  with  the  son  of  the  last  stadtholder,  Willem  V.,  as 
hereditary  sovereign.  In  consequence,  the  latter  was  pioclaimed  King  of  the 
Netherlands  at  the  Hague  on  the  16th  of  March,  1815,  and  recognised  as 
sovereign  by  all  the  Powers  of  Europe.  The  established  union  between  tlie 
northern  and  southern  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  was  dissolved  by  the 
Belgian  revolution  of  1830,  and  their  political  relations  were  not  readjusted 
until  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  London,  April  19,  1839,  which  constituted 
Belgium  an  independent  kingdom.      King  Willem   I.   abdicated  in   1840, 
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bequeathiug  the  crown  to  his  son  Willem  II.,  who,  after  a  reign  of  nine 
years,  left  it  to  his  heir,  Willem  III.  This  king  reigned  41  years,  and  died 
in  1890 ;  in  defanlt  of  male  heirs,  he  was  succeed^  by  his  only  daughter 
Wilhelmina. 

King  Willem  II.  had  a  civil  list  of  1,000,000  guilders,  but  the  amount 
was  reduced  to  600,000  guilders  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  King 
Willem  III.,  and  is  since  maintained.  There  is  also  a  large  revenue  from 
domains,  and  in  addition  an  allowance  of  50,000  guilders  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  royal  palaces.  The  family  of  Orange  is,  besides,  in  the  possession 
of  a  very  large  private  fortune,  acquired  in  greater  part  by  King  Willem  I. 
in  the  prosecution  of  vast  enteri)nses  t3nding  to  raise  the  commerce  of  the 
Netherlands, 

The  House  of  Orange  has  given  the  following  Sovereign?  to  the  Nether- 
lands since  its  reconstruction  as  a  kingdom  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna : — 

Willem  I.  1816 

Willem  U 1840 

Willem  III 1849 

Wilhelmina 1890 

Oovemment  and  Conititiition. 
I.  Central  Government. 

The  first  Constitution  of  the  Netherlands  after  its  reconstmc- 
tion  as  a  kingdom  was  given  in  18 15,  and  was  revised  in  1488 
and  in  1887.  According  to  this  charter  the  Netherlands  form  a 
constitutional  and  hereditary  monarchy.  The  royal  succession  is 
in  the  direct  male  line  in  the  order  of  primogeniture ;  in  default 
of  male  heirs,  the  female  line  ascends  the  throne.  In  default  of 
a  legal  heir,  the  successor  to  the  throne  is  designated  by  the  Sove- 
reign and  a  joint  meeting  of  both  the  Houses  of  Parliament  (each 
containing  twice  the  usual  number  of  members),  and  by  this 
assembly  alone  if  the  case  occurs  after  the  Sovereign's  death.  The 
age  of  majority  of  the  Sovereign  is  18  years.  During  his 
minority  the  royal  power  is  vested  in  a  Regent— designated  by 
law — and  in  some  cases  in  the  State  Council. 

The  executive  power  of  the  State  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
Sovereign,  while  the  whole  legislative  authority  rests  conjointly 
in  the  Sovereign  and  Parliament,  the  latter — called  the  States- 
General — consisting  of  two  Chambers.  The  Upper  or  First 
Chamber  is  composed  of  50  members,  elected  by  the  Provincial 
States  from  among  the  most  highly  assessed  inhabitants  of  the 
eleven  provinces, or  fromamong  some  high  and  important  function- 
aries, mentioned  by  law.  Members  of  the  First  Chamber  not  resid- 
ing in  the  Hague,  where  the  Parliament  meets,  are  allowed  10 
guilders  (16«.  Sd,)  a  day  during  the  Session  of  the  States-C^eneral. 
The  Second  Chamber  of  the  States-General  numbers  100  deputies, 
who  are  elected  directly. 
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According  to  the  electoral  reform  act,  passed  iu  1896,  voters  are  all  male 
Dutch  citizens  not  under  25  years  of  age,  in  profession  of  certain  outward  and 
positive  signs  of  capacity  and  well-being.  The  chief  sign  is  the  fact  of 
payment  of  one  or  more  direct  State  taxes  (for  the  land  toz  an  amount  of 
1  florin  is  sufficient).  Besides  these,  the  Reform  Act  admits  as  electors  all 
those  who  can  prove  that  they  are  householders,  and  have  paid  rent  of  houses 
or  lodgings  during  a  fixed  term,  or  that  they  are  owners  or  tenants  of  boats 
of  not  less  than  24  tons  capacity,  or  that  they  have  been  during  a  fixed  term 
in  employment  with  an  annual  wage  or  salary  of  at  least  22/.  ISs.  4d.,  or 
possess  a  certificate  of  State  interest  of  at  least  100  florins,  or  a  savings 
bank  deposit  of  at  least  50  florins,  or  the  legal  qualifications  for  any  profession 
or  employment.  The  mode  of  voting  adopted  is  based  upon  the  couloir 
system.     Voting  is  not  compulsorv. 

The  electoral  bod V  numbered  January  1,  1901,  609,511  voters,  i.e.,  61*8 
per  cent,  of  the  number  of  male  citizens  of  25  years  and  more. 

The  members  of  the  Second  Chamber  receive  an  annual 
allowance  of  2,000  guilders  (£166),  besides  travelling 
expenses.  They  are  elected  for  4  years,  and  retire  in  a  body, 
whereas  the  First  Chamber  is  elected  for  9  years,  and  every 
three  years  one-third  retire  by  rotation.  The  Sovereign  has  the 
power  to  dissolve  both  Chambers  of  Parliament,  or  one  of  them, 
being  bound  only  to  order  new  elections  within  40  days,  and  to 
convoke  the  new  meeting  within  two  months. 

The  Government  and  the  Second  Chamber  only  may  intro- 
duce new  bills;  the  functions  of  the  Upper  Chamber  being 
restricted  to  approving  or  rejecting  them,  without  the  power 
of  inserting  amendments.  The  meetings  of  both  Chambers  are 
public,  though  each  of  them,  by  the  decision  of  the  majority,  may 
form  itself  into  a  private  committee.  The  ministers  may  attend 
at  the  meetings  of  both  Chambers,  but  they  have  only  a  delibera- 
tive vote,  unless  they  are  members.  Alterations  in  the  Consti- 
tution can  be  made  only  by  a  bill  declaring  that  there  is  reason 
for  introducing  those  alterations,  followed  by  a  dissolution  of  the 
Chambers  and  a  second  confirmation  by  the  new  States-General 
by  two-thirds  of  the  votes.  Unless  it  is  expressly  declared,  the 
laws  concern  only  the  realm  in  Europe,  and  not  the  colonies. 

The  executive  authority,  belonging  to  the  Sovereign,  is  exercised  by  a 
responsible  Council  of  Ministers.  There  are  eight  heims  of  departments  in 
the  Ministerial  Council,  namely  :— 

1.  The  Minister  of  the  Inierior  and  President  qf  the  Ministerial 
Council. — Dr.  A.  Kuijper ;  appointed  July  31,  1901. 

2.  The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. — Dr.  R.  Melvil  Baron  van  Lijnden ; 
appointed  July  81,  1901. 

8.  The  Minister  of  Finance, — Dr.  J.  J.  T.  Harte  tan  Tecklenburg ; 
appointed  July  81,  1901. 

4.  The  Minister  of  Justice. — Dr.  J.  A.  Loeff\  appointed  July  81,  1901, 

5.  The  Minister  of  the  Colonies, — A.  F.  W.  Idenburg.         r^^^^T^ 
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^    6.   The  Minuter  of  Marine.— G.  Kruijs  ;  appointed  Julv  31,  1901. 

7.  The  Minister  of  War. — J.  W.  Bergansius  ;  appointed  July  81,  1901. 

8.  The  Minister  of  Public  Works  and  Commerce  (Waterstaat). — Dr. 
J.  C.  deMarez  Oijens;  appointed  July  31,  1901. 

Each  of  the  above  Ministers  has  an  annual  salary  of  12,000  guilders,  or 
1,000Z. 

There  is  a  State  Council — '  Raad  van  State  '—of  14  members,  appointed  by  the 
Sovereign,  of  which  the  Sovereign  is  president,  and  which  is  consulted  on  all 
legislative  and  a  great  number  of  executive  matters. 

II.  Local  Government. 

The  territory  of  the  Netherlands  is  divided  into  11  provinces  and  1,128 
communes. 

Each  province  has  its  own  representative  body,  *  the  Provincial  States.  * 
The  momoers  are  elected  for  6  years,  directly  from  among  the  male  Dutch 
inhabitants  of  the  province  who  are  25  years  of  age,  one-half  of  the  number 
being  subject  to  re-election  or  renewal  every  3  years.  Except  that  they  must 
be  inhabitants  of  the  province,  the  electors,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  roting, 
are  the  same  as  for  the  Second  Chamber.  The  number  of  members 
varies  according  to  the  population  of  the  province,  from  80  for 
Holland  (South)  to  35  for  Drenthe.  The  Provincial  States  are  entitled  to 
make  ordinances  concerning  the  welfare  of  the  province,  and  to  raise  taxes 
according  to  legal  precepts.  All  provincial  ordinances  must  be  approved  by 
the  King.  The  Provincial  States  exercise  a  right  of  control  over  the  munici- 
palities. They  also  elect  the  members  of  the  First  Chamber  of  the  States- 
General.  They  meet  twice  a  year,  as  a  rule  in  public.  A  permanent  com- 
mission composed  of  6  of  their  members,  called  the  'Deputed  States,'  is 
charged  with  the  executive  power  in  the  province  and  the  oaily  administra- 
tion of  its  affairs.  This  committee  has  also  to  see  the  common  law  executed 
in  the  province.  Both  the  Deputed  as  well  as  the  Provincial  States  are  pre- 
sided over  by  a  Commissioner  of  the  Sovereign,  who  in  the  former  assembly 
has  a  deciding  vote,  but  in  the  latter  named  only  a  deliberative  vote.  He 
is  the  chief  magistrate  in  the  province.  Only  the  members  of  the  Deputed 
States  receive  an  allowance. 

The  communes  form  each  a  Corporation  with  its  own  interests  and  rights, 
subject  to  the  general  law.  In  each  commune  is  a  Council,  elected  for  six 
years  directly,  by  the  same  voters  as  for  the  Provincial  Statc^B,  provided  they 
inhabit  the  commune  ;  one-third  of  the  Council  retiring  every  two  yean. 
All  the  male  Dutch  inhabitants  23  years  of  age  are  eligible,  the  number  of 
members  varying  from  7  to  45,  according  to  the  population.  The  Council  has 
a  right  of  making  and  enforcing  by-laws  concerning  the  communal  welfare. 
The  Council  may  raise  taxes  according  to  rules  prescribed  by  common  law  ; 
besides,  each  commune  receives  from  the  State  Treasury  an  allowance  pro- 
portioned to  the  total  number  of  its  inhabitants  and  to  the  share  which  its 
non-coDtributing  inliabitants  have  failed  to  pay  towards  local  taxes.  All 
by-laws  may  be  vetoed  by  the  Sovereign.  Tne  Municipal  Bud^t  and  the 
resolutions  to  alienate  municipal  property  require  the  approbation  of  the 
Deputed  States  of  the  province.  The  Council  meets  in  public  as  often  as  may 
be  necessary,  and  is  presided  over  by  a  Ma^or,  appointed  by  the  Sovereign  for 
6  years.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  college  formed  by  the  Mayor 
and  2,  3,  or  4  Aldermen  (wethouders),  elected  by  and  from  tne  Council ; 
this  college  is  also  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  common  law.  The 
Municipal  Police  is  under  the  authority  of  the  Mayor ;  as  a  State  fuictionaiy  the 
Mayor  supervises  the  actions  of  the  Council ;  he  may  suspend  their  resolutions 
for  80  days,  but  is  bound  to  inform  the  Deputed  States  of  the  province. 
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Area  and  Population. 

I.  Progress  and  Present  Condition. 

Population  at  various  census  periods.: 

1829  .  .   2,613,487  I  1869  .  .  3,579,529 

1839  .  .  2,860,559  |  1879  .  .  4,012,693 

1849  .  3,056,879.  1889  .  .  4,511,415 

1859  .  .  3,309,128  |  1899  .  .  5,104,137 

The  rate  of  increase  in  each  year  has  been,  in  1880,  0*6 ;  in 
1885,  1-4;  in  1890,  M8;  in  1893,  1-36;  in  1894,  1-33;  in 
1895,  1-33;  in  1896,  1*42;  in  1897,  1-53;  in  1898,  1-41;  in 
1899,  1-28;  in  1900,  1-47;  in  1901,  1-62. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  the  population  of 
the  eleven  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  according  to  the  census  of 
December  31,  1899,  and  estimate  for  December  31,  1901  : — 


Area: 
English 

Population 

square  miles 

Dec  31,  1899 

Dec.  31, 1901 

Per  sq.  mile 
1901 

North  Brabant 

1,980 

553,842 

566,551 

286 

Guelders 

1,965 

566,549 

580,691 

296 

South  Holland 

1,166 

1,144,448 

1,194,463 

1,024 

North  Holland 

1,070 

968,131 

1,001,799 

933 

Zealand 

690 

216,295 

219,832 

319 

Utrecht 

1         534 

251,034 

259,834 

487 

Friesland 

1,282 

340,262 

345,004 

269 

Overyssel 

1,291 

833,338 

343,924 

266 

Groningen 

i         790 

299,602 

305,781 

387 

Drenthe 

,      1,030 

148,544 

153,281 

149 

fiimbiirg 

850 

281,934 

292,072 

344 

Total 

12,648 

5,104,137 

5,233,232 

416 

Of  the  total  population  in  1901  there  were  2,603,486  males 
and  2,659,746  females. 

The  Netherlands  possess  a  comparatively  large  urban  popula- 
tion, especially  in  the  provinces  of  North  and  South  Holland. 


Tear 

Population  of 

the  principal 

Towns  1 

Percentage 
of  the  whole 
Population 

_   __    ^ 

26-1 
27-8 
31-2 
36-7 
36-8 

Rural 
Population 

Percentage 
of  the  whole 
Popuhitlon 

Dec.  31,  1869 
„        ,     1879 
„      „     1889 
„      „     1899 
„      „     1901 

936,801 
1,115,627 
1,411,584 
1,875,329 
1,939,789 

2,642,728 
2,897,066 
3,099,831 
3,264,236 
3,323,443 

73-8 
72-1 
68-7 
63-3 
68-2 

I  The  towns  with  a  population  of  more  than  20,000  inhabitants. 
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The  census  of  Dec.  1899  gives  in  a  population  of  5,104,137 : — 


Unmarried    . 

Married 

Widowers  and  widows   . 

Divorced  and  separated . 


Males 

Percent 

63  0 
33-2 

3-6 

0-3 

FemiOet 

1,590,178 

837,475 

89,355 

3,548 

1,561,358 

838,247 

178,443 

5,452 

Per  cent 

60-4 

82-4 

6*9 

0-3 


The  Dutch  belong  to  the  Germanic  race. 

At  the  census  of  1899  there  were  52,625  persons  of  foreign 
birth  living  in  the  Netherlands,.  31,865  of  them  being  Germans, 
14,903  Belgians,  1,307  English,  and  4,550  from  other  countries. 
3,296,243  persons  were  born  in  the  communes  where  they  lived  ; 
1,099,102  in  some  other  communes  in  the  province  ;  617,273  in 
other  provinces  of  the  realm  ;  and  11,846  in  the  Dutch  colonies. 

II.  Movement  of  the  Population. 
The  following  are  the  statistics  of  births,  deaths,  and  mar- 
riages : — 


Tears 


ToUl  Living       lUegiti.  \   jjeatiui 
Birthi  mate        *'^»*« 


Average 

1879-84 

1884-89 

1889-93 

1898 

1899 

1900 


1901 


144,879 
149,516 
152,452 
160,765 
163,289 
162,611 
168,380 


4,264 
4,753 
4,853 
4,205 
4,290 
4,247 
4,281 


Deaths 

Marriftges 

90,127 

30,046 

91,658 

30,501 

93,419 

32,769 

85,813 

36,813 

87,319 

37,990 

92,043 

39,419 

89,967 

40,261 

SorploB  of 

BirthflOTer 

Deaths 


54,751 
57,864 
59,047 
74,952 
75,970 
70,568 
78,418 


The  emigration  in  the  last  ^ve  years  has  been  as  follows : — 


Year 

North  America 

South 
America 

Anstralia 

AfHea 

Total 

Average 

1887-91 

4,314 

903 

— 

52 

5,271 

1897 

— 

— 

— 

— 

792* 

1898 

781 

— 

— 

70 

851 

1899 

1.260 

— 

— 

87 

1,847 

1900 

1,893 

— 

— 

6 

1,899 

1901 

1,874 

— 

— 

— 

1.874 

In  1901,  950  were  males,  525  females,  and  399  children. 
The  total  number  of  emigrants,  Dutch  and  foreigners,  sailed 
from  Dutch  ports  was,  in  1901,  34,343. 

I  The  countries  of  4fti^?»Son  »"  °o*  mentioned  In  the  reeords  for  U»7. 
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in.  Pbinoipal  Towns. 

On  December  31,  1901,  tl 
20,000  inhabitants,  namely : 
Amsterdam  ^  580,718 
Rotterdam  .  841,051 
The  Hague  .  218,029 
Utrecht  .  .  106,800 
Gronlngen  .  68,440 
Haarlem  .     66,827 

Amhem  .     58,168 

Leiden    .        .     54,857 

Beligion. 

According  to  the  terms  ot  the  Constitution,  entire  liberty  ol  conscience 
and  complete  social  equality  are  granted  to  the  members  of  aJU  religious  con- 
fessions. The  royal  family  and  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  belong  to  the 
Reformed  Church.  The  salaries  of  several  British  Presbyterian  ministers, 
settled  in  the  Netherlands,  and  whose  churches  are  incorporated  with  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church,  are  paid  out  of  the  public  funds.  The  State  Budget 
contained  fixed  allowances  for  the  different  churches  ;  for  Protestant  Churches, 
1,879,852  guUders  ;  for  Roman  Catholics,  578,085  ;  and  for  Jews,  12,775. 

The  number  of  adherents  of  the  different  churches  in  the  various  provinces, 
according  to  the  census  of  1889  and  1899,  was  as  follows :— 


1,  the  followin 
?ly:— 

g  towns  had 

a  population  of 

more  than 

I  Tilburg  . 

.     42,884 

Schiedam 

.     27,069 

Maestricht 

.     34,734 

Breda 

.     26,296 

Nimeguen 

.     45,304 

Deventer 

.     26,914 

Dordrecht 

.     39,261 

Helder    . 

.     26,075 

Leeuwarde 

.     83,176 

Apeldoorn 

.     27,586 

Delft 

.     82,186 

Ensobede 

.     26,490 

'sHertogenboech  81,574 

Gouda     . 

.     22,651 

Zwolle    . 

.     81,277 

Zaandam 

.     22,022 

Provinces 

N.  Brabent    .    . 
'  Onelders   .    .    . 

Soath  Holland  . 
'  North  HolUnd  . 

Utrecht     .    .    . 
Frieeland  .    .    . 
Overysael  .    .    . 
Gronlngen     .    . 
Drenthe    .    .    . 
Limborg   .    .    . 

Datch 
Reformed 

Other          R.  Cath. 
Protestant       Church 

1 
Jansenlsts    Jews 

Other  or 

nnltnown 

creeds 

48,555 
284,142 
675,996 
881,810 
120,898 
117,897 
206,280 
176,063 
180,804 
100,158 
8,101 

11,638 

84,131 

116,033 

141,848 

23,828 

22,785 

76,087 

31,457 

66,899 

18,068 

678 

446,581 

186,821 

229,199 

226,662 

50.180 

76,942 

25.848 

80,740 

18,467 

8,008 

250,594 

17 

857 

1,758 

8,958 

5 

1,564 

6 

18 

12 

8 

4 

2,262 

6,248 

15,277 

57,267 

412 

1,426 

1,817 

4,182 

6,946 

2,827 

1,186 

636 
8,008 

11,378 

19,974 
4,416 
1,423 

25,570 
2,990 

10,658 

2,160 

164 

1889    ..        . 
1899    . 

2,194,649 
2,471,021 

682,907 
698,111 

1,596,482           7,687    i   97,324 
1,790,161           8,754    ,103,988 

82,866 
132,102 

The  government  of  the  Reformed  Church  is  Presbyterian.  At  the  end 
of  1900  the  Dutcli  Reformed,  Walloon,  English  Presbyterian,  and  Scotch 
Churches  had  1  Synod,  10  provincial  districts,  44  classes,  and  1,849  parishes. 
Their  clergy  numbered  1,611.  Nine  other  Ptotestaut  bodies  had  about  250 
churches  and  about  260  clergymen.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  had  one 
archbishop  (of  Utrecht),  4  bishops,  1,021  churches,  and  about  2,877  clergy- 
men. The  Jansenists  had  1  archbishop,  2  bishops,  26  churches,  and  27 
clergymen.    The  Jews  had  about  178  places  of  worship. 

Instmotion. 

Public  instruction  (primary)  is  given  in  all  places  where  needed, 
religious  convictions  being  respected.  Instruction  was  made  obligatory  in 
1900 ;  the  school  age  is  from  6  to  13. 

From  the  beginning  of  this  century  elementary  schools  have  been  more 
or  less  under  State  regulation  and  inspection.    In  1806,  and  more  expressly 
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in  1848,  secular  instractioQ  was  separated  from  religious  or  sectarian 
instruction.  Elementary  education  is  now  regulated  by  the  Primary 
Instruction  Act,  passed  in  1878,  considerably  altered  by  the  Act  of 
December  1889.  By  the  latter  Act  public  instruction  is  diminished  and  a 
greater  share  in  the  education  of  the  youths  left  to  private  instruction,  which 
IS  now  supported  by  the  State.  According  to  the  regulations  of  the  present 
Act  the  cost  of  public  primary  instruction  is  borne  jointly  by  the  State  and 
the  communes,  the  State  contributing  to  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  and 
being  responsible  for  25  per  cent,  to  the  costs  of  founding  or  purchasing 
schools.     The  Act  is  supplemented  by  Act  of  1901. 

The  following  table  is  taken  from  the  Government  returns  for  1900-1901  : 


Institutions 


Number         Teaching  Staff 


Universities  (public)  ^    . 

Classical  Schools    . 

Schools     for     the    working 

people        .... 
Navigation  Schools 
Middle  Class  Schools 
Polytechnicum 
Elementary  Schools : 

Public        .... 

Private       .... 
Infant  Schools : 

Public        .... 

Private       .... 


4 
29 

152 
11 
76 

1 

3,127 
1.481 


169 

428 

1,345 
69 

1,058 
82 

16,664 
8.009 


147 
922 


Pupils  or  Students 

3.015^ 
2,211 

19,934 

1,265 

10,851 

784 

519,136 
235,857 

27,061 
90,472 


1  Leiden,  Utrecht,  Groningen,  Amsterdam.       >  Under  which  224  female  stadenU. 


Besides  the  schools  named  in  the  table,  there  is  a  great  number  of  special 
schools— viz.,  agricultural  (1),  horticultural  (2),  deaf  and  dumb  (3)  and  olind 
(1)  schools,  several  military  schools,  a  national  Academy  of  Art,  a  tojmI 
school  of  music,  a  national  normal  school  for  drawing  teachers,  several 
normal  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers.  Since  1880  there  is  also  a 
private  university,  with  120  students  in  1900-1901. 


1897 

1898 
£ 

1899 

1900 

£ 

1          £ 

£ 

On  Primary  Education — 

1 

The  Government  spent . 

534,966 

535,458 

1     550,975 

563,600 

The  Communes  spent    . 
On  Normal  Schools  were 

757,804 

814,011 

835,862 

906,149 

spent  in  all 

112,603 

119,897 

,     180,309 

130,042 

The  total  expenses  for  Edu- 

cation were : — 

For  the  State 

824,666 

840,750 

,     883,333 

893,750 

For  the  Communes 

916,416 

982,166 

1 1,003,583 

1,077,667 

Of  the  conscripts  called  out  in  1901,  2*3  per  cent  could  neither  rca*l  nor 
write,  the  percentage  being  highest  in  Drenthe,  7 '2.  In  1875  the  total 
percentage  was  12-3.  Of  the  total  number  of  children  from  6  to  12  years 
(school  age)  on  31  December,  1899,  8  "57  per  cent,  received  no  elementarr 
instruction.     In  1885  it  was  12-70.  r^^^^T. 
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Justioe  and  Crime. 

Justice  is  administered  by  the  High  Court  of  the  Netherlands  (Court  of 
Cassation),  by  5  courts  of  justice  (Courts  of  Appeal),  by  23  district  tribunals, 
and  by  106  cantonal  courts ;  trial  by  jury  is  unknown  in  Holland.  All 
Judges  are  appointed  for  life  by  the  King  (the  Judges  of  the  High  Court  from 
a  list  prepared  by  the  Second  Chamber).  They  can  be  removed  only  by  a 
decision  of  the  High  Court.     The  number  of  penal  cases  was  : 


^*  *^^Co^^°**  1  District  Tribunsls 

Coorts  of  Justice 

High  Court 

1885 
1893 
1895 
1899 
1901 

67,583                 15,079 

75,536         ,        19,186 

80,272                 18,743 

100,006                 16,888 

106,937                 16,236 

497 
931 
910 
904 
1,047 

230 
283 
270 
314 
342 

The  number  of  persons  convicted  was : — 


By  the  Cantonal  CourU 

By  the  District  Tribunals 

Male 

Female 

Male 

14,931 
16,081 
14,483 
13,928 
13,236 

Female 

1888 
1895 
1897 
1899 
1900 

1901 

64,513 
76,206 
81,006 
82,611 

86,087 

7,008 
8,482 
9,375 
9,209 
9,202 

1,952 
1,677 
1,603 
1,463 
1,254 

109,508 

17,017 

The  number  of  prisons  in  1901  was  32,  of  houses  of  detention  41.  The 
number  of  inmates  m  the  prisons  at  the  end  of  1901  was  2,007  males  and 
146  females ;  in  the  houses  of  detention,  803  males  and  48  females.  There 
are  also  5  State-work-establishments  specially  for  drunkards,  beggars  and 
vagabonds.  The  number  of  inmates  was,  at  the  end  of  1901,  4,043.  Children 
under  16  years,  placed  in  the  4  State  reformatories,  numbered  in  1901  603  boys 
and  96  girls.  There  are  both  State  and  communal  police.  The  State  police 
consists  of  field-constables  and  cavalry.  The  former  are  spread  over  the 
country,  the  latter  guard  the  frontiers  (eastern  and  southern).  The  cavalry 
police  (marechauss^)  numbers  about  20  officers  and  780  men.  There  are  about 
800 — appointed  and  paid  by  the  Goverriment — field-constables,  divided  into 
numerous  brigades.  Besides  each  commune  has  its  own  field-constables  or 
police  force. 

Pauperism. 

The  relief  of  the  poor  is  largely  effected  by  the  religious  societies  and 
organised  private  charity.  The  State  does  not  interfere,  except  when  no 
relief  is  to  be  obtained  from  private  charity  ;  in  that  case  the  pauper  must  be 
supported  by  the  commune  where  he  is  living.  There  is  no  poor  rate  in  the 
Netherlands.  Mendicity  and  vagabondage  are  treated  as  a  crime,  and  persons 
so  convicted  can  be  placed  in  a  State-work  establishment.  Workhouses  for 
the  poor  are  found  in  very  few  communes. 

Tne  number  of  poor  relieved,  either  temporarily  or  continuously,  during 
the  year  1899  was  240,271  or  4'77  per  cent,  of  the  total  population.  The  per- 
centage for  10  years  has  been  :— 1889,  5*08  ;  1890,  5-34  ;  1891,  4-38  ;  1^92, 
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5-48-;  1893,  519  :  1894,  5*25  ;  1895,  499  ;  1896,  4'87  ;  1897,  4*63  ;  1898,  463 
This  percentage  is  far  too  high,  a  great  number  of  the  poor  being  supported 
by  more  than  one  society  and  therefore  being  counted  twice  or  oftener. 

Finance. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  in  the  last  five  years  were 
(12  guilders  =  £1):  — 

Re\'enue. 

Year 


1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 


Ordinary 

Bxtraord.  (loans,  Ac) 

Total 

Guilders 

Guilders 

Guilders 

135,608,388 

460,000 

135,968,388 

138,669,363 

8,558,717 

147,228,080 

146,480,000 

1,535,000 

147,815,000^ 

154,674,593 

816,795 

155,391,388 

152,466,166 

583,154 

153,049,320 

Expenditure. 

'Year 

1 

Defence 

Debt 

Public  Works 

General 

Total 

Guilders 

Guilders 

Guilders 

Guilders 

Guilders 

,  1897 

39.872,519 

33,072,320 

10.423,405 

58,142,534 

141.510,778 

1898 

37,271,416 

33.457,456 

19,809,412 

59,664,276 

150,202,560 

1899 

37,520,145 

37,974,234 

12,918,902 

61,275,343 

149,688,624 

1900 

40,847,400 

34,882,758 

16,282,031 

63,516,323 

154,528,512 

!  1901     39,720,509 

33.981.285 

14,257,203 

74,946,752 

152,904,749 

The  budget  estimates  of  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the 
years  1902  (October)  and  1903  (October)  were  as  follows  ; 


Branches  of  Ex- 
penditure 

1902 

1903 

Sources  of  Revenue  1 

1902       1 

GuiMers 

1903 

Guilders 

Guilders 

Direct  taxes  :— 

Guilders 

Civil  list        .        .          800,000 

800,000 

Land  tax    .       .  | 

13,016,000 

18,104,000 

Legislative       body 

Personal    . 

9,022,000 

9,160,000 

and  Royal  cabinet  i       670,322 

689,402 

Tax  on  capital    . 

7,464,000 

7,660,000 

Departuient  of  Fo-  ' 

,       Tax   on  incomes 

reign  AITairs         .          882,968 

1,136,148          frum  trades,  pro- 

Defiartnient of  Jus- ' 

fessions,  Ac     . 

6           W 

6,664,000 

tice        .        .        .       6,181,513 

6,356,369     Excise  duties 

60           K) 

61,230,000 

Department  of  In- 

Indirect taxes 

22           K) 

22,244,600 

terior    . 

16,711,094 

18,6-6,103  '  Import  duties 

9           »0 

9,918,600 

Department  of  Ma- 

Tax on  gold  4  silver 

DO 

330,860 

rine       .        .        .     16,689,195 

16,512,820     Domains        .        . 

1           BO 

1,680.000 

Department  of  Fl- 1 

Post  office      . 

11           DO 

11,760,000 

nanco    .        .        .  .  25.444,857 

25,734,131   ,  Telegraph  service  . 

2           90 

2,360.500 

Department  of  War  |  23,953,441 

25,202,450]    SUte  lottery . 

DO 

667,000 

Dei  »artm  en  t  of  Pub- 

'! Shooting  and  fish- 

lic  Works,  Ac 

39,604,018 

83,104,918         ing  licences 

186,000 

188.000 

Department  of  Colo. 

I  Pilot  dues      . 

2.360.000 

2,000,000 

nien 

1,607,997 

1,617,979 

Dues  on  mines 

26,220 

19,6ft6 

Public  Debt  . 

34,731,380 

34,738,843 

SUte  railways 

4,188,150 

4,188.160 

ConUngencles 

50,000 

60,000 

Part   paid    by  the 
East  Indies  in  the 
interest  and  sink, 
inp  fund  uf  public 

1      debt    .       .        . 

8,866,000 

3.866,700 

I|  Miscellaneous    re- 

ceipts  . 
Total  revenue 

19,585,975 

9.667,696 

Total  expenditure 

167,233,180 

164,574,169 

164,002,245 
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The  share  of  the  direct  taxes,  excise,  indirect  taxes  and  cus- 
toms duties  in  the  revenue  for  the  years  1897-1901  was  : — 


Year 

Direct  Taxes 

Exciae 

Indirect  Taxes 

Customs  Duties 

Onilders 

OoUders 

GaUdere 

QuUders        , 

1897 

83,267,162 

44,807,172 

20,076,859 

8,691,214 

1898 

33,046,699 

46,916,486 

19,681,873 

8,787,071 

1899 

34,116,240 

47,376,616 

22,824,246 

9,191,107 

1900 

34,868,066 

49,248,119 

26,342,694 

9,701,878 

1901 

35,334,251 

61,086.730 

22,110,879 

9,934,809 

The  amount  of  these  taxes  per  head  of  the  population  was,  in  1901,  in 
gailders:  direct  taxes,  6*77  ;  excise,  9*79;  indirect  taxes,  4 '24;  cnstom 
duties,  1  90.     Total,  26  16.     In  1899,  26-63 ;  in  1900,  26  69. 

The  expenditure  of  the  'Department  for  the  Colonies'  entered  in  the 
budget  estimates  only  refers  to  the  central  administration.  There  is  a  separate 
budget  for  the  great  colonial  possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  voted  as  such  by 
the  States-General.  The  financial  estimates  for  the  year  1903  are  distributed 
between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country  in  the  following  proportions : — 


Expenditure  in  the  colonies 
Home  Government  expenditure 

Total  expenditure 

Revenues  in  the  mother  country 
„  ,,      colonies    . 


Onilders 

130,720,726 

84,662,874 

166,383,699 


26,742,833 
126,606,426 

163,349,268 


In  the  budget  for  1903  the  national  debt  is  given  as  follows : — 


Funded  Debt 
2i  per  cent,  debt 
3     „      „       „  of  1896, 1898  and 
1899 

Total 

Floating  debt 
Annuities  . 
Paper  money 
Sinking  fund 

Total  debt . 


Nominal  Capital       i        Annual  Interest 


Guilders 
623,81)1,500 

Guilders 
16,697,287 

512,981,200 

15,391,436 

1,136,872,700 

30,988,723 

15,000,000 

300,000 
64,119 

3,381,000 

1,151,872,700 

84,733,842 
r^          T 
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The  following  table  shows  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  for  the  last  nx 

yeare : — 

Interest       I  Sinking  Fond   | 


Year 


1902 
1901 
1900 


Int4;rest       '  Sinking  Fund 


Year 


Guilders 
31,088,736 
31.189,087 
31,265,921 


Guilders 
3,247,000 
3,121,000 
3,266,000 


1899 
1898 
1897 


Guilders 
31,289,614 
29,852,993 
29,935,246 


Guilders 
6.295,364 
2,638,043 
2,708,478 


During  the  years  1850-1902,  318,780,852  guilders  have  been 
devoted  to  the  redemption  of  the  public  debt.  The  total  debt 
(1902)  amounts  to  1,140,390,450  gld.  or  16/.  Is.  Sd,  per  head, 
and  the  annual  charge  to  31,088,736  or  10«.  per  head. 

The  rateable  annual  value  of  buildings  was  given  at  1 36,474,000 
guilders  in  1901,  and  of  land,  96,706,000  guilders.  The  total 
real  property  of  the  Netherlands  in  1892  was  estimated  by  the 
Minister  of  Finance  at  308  millions  sterling ;  the  total  amount 
of  personal  wealth,  estimated  from  the  declared  inheritances,  has 
been  put  at  572  millions  sterling ;  the  total  wealth  would  thus  be 
880,000,000/.  sterling. 

The  various  provinces  and  communes  have  their  own  separate 
budgets;  the  provincial  expenditure  for  1902  was  estimated  at 
8,381,000  guilders  :  the  revenue  at  7,560,000  guilders  ;  the 
special  communal  expenses  in  1899  amounted  to  93,233,000 
guilders,  whereof  18,248,000  guilders  for  debt.  The  communal 
revenues  were,  in  the  same  year,  99,758,000  guilders. 

Defence. 
I.  Fbontieb. 

The  Netherlands  are  bordered  on  the  south  by  Belgium,  on 
the  east  by  Germany.  On  the  former  side  the  country  is  quite 
level,  on  the  latter  more  hilly;  the  land  frontier  is  open  all 
round.  These  frontiers  are  defended  by  few  fortresses.  The 
most  effective  means  of  defending  the  Netherlands  consists  in 
piercing  the  dykes,  and  inundating  a  great  stretch  of  land 
between  the  Zuiderzee  and  the  river,  the  Lek.  The  few  roads 
lying  above  the  level  of  the  water  are  guarded  by  fortresses 
connected  with  each  other ;  the  river  can  be  defended  by  gun- 
vessels,  if  necessary.  A  large  part  of  the  province  of  Utrecht, 
besides  North  and  South  Holland,  with  the  principal  towns,  is 
thus  secured. 

II.   Armt. 

The  army  of  the  Netherlands,  according  to  the  regulations 
of  an  Act  of  1861,  altered  in  1901,  is  formed  partly  by  con- 
scription and  partly  by  enlistment,  the  volunteers  forming  the 
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stock,  but  not  the  majority  of  the  troops.  The  men  drawn  by 
conscription  at  the  age  of  nineteen — numbering  yearly  17,500,  of 
whom  12,300  for  full  training  and  5,200  for  short  training — 
have  to  serve  in  person,^  nominally,  8  years.  In  reality  the 
service  is:  for  those  in  full  term  of  training,  8^  and  12  months 
for  the  infantry  and  18|  months  for  the  mounted  troops ;  for 
those  in  short  term  of  training,  4  months.  During  the  rest  of 
their  term  of  service  the  men  have  to  meet  for  practice  during 
1 2  weeks  for  the  infantry  and  8  weeks  for  the  mounted  troops. 
Besides  the  regular  army,  there  exists  still  a  militia — *  schutterij ' 
— mainly  for  internal  defence,  divided  into  two  classes.  The  first, 
the  *  active  militia '  (dienstdoende),  exists  in  communes  of  2,500 
inhabitants  and  more  ;  in  the  others  there  is  a  'resting '  (rustende) 
militia.  All  men  from  25  to  30  belong  to  the  militia,  from  30  to  35 
to  the  reserve.  The  militia  is  subdivided  into  three  parts  (bans)  : 
(1)  the  unmarried  men  and  widowers  without  children;  (2)  the 
married  men  and  widowers  with  few  children,  who  are  supposed 
not  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  their  family  or  the  exercise  of 
their  profession  ;  (3)  the  married  men  and  widowers  with  children 
belonging  to  the  militia.  The  militia  numbers  2  per  cent,  of 
the  population ;  in  1901  the  first  part  was  formed  by  42,976 
men.  Besides  this  there  is  the  '  landstorm,'  consisting  of  all 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  the-  *  Society  of  Sharpshooters,' 
corresponding  somewhat  to  the  English  *  Volunteers.*  Under  an 
Act  of  June,  1901,  the  militia  and  landstorm  are  to  be  abolished, 
and  men  who  have  served  8  years  in  the  army  will  belong  for 
7  years  to  the  landweer  which  is  to  be  organised. 

The  regular  army  on  footing  of  war  consists  in  all  of  about 
68,000  men,  including  special  services,  but  excluding  officers. 

In  peace  the  total  number  of  the  army  was,  on  June  1,  1901, 
25,438  men  and  about  1,928  officers. 

Included  in  the  infantry  are  1  regiment  of  guards,  and  8 
regiments  of  the  line ;  there  are  3  regiments  of  cavalry,  1  battalion 
of  sappers  and  miners,  3  regiments  of  field  artillery,  4  of  fortress 
artillery,  1  corps  of  light-horse  artillery,  1  corps  of  pontooneers, 
and  1  corps  of  torpedoists. 

III.  Navy. 

The  Navy  is  maintained  for  a  double  purpose— viz.  the  protection  of  the 
Dutch  waters  and  coast,  and  the  defence  of  the  East  Indian  possessions. 
These  latter  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  that  division  of  it  known  as 
the  Indian  Marine. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  fighting  ships  of  the  Putcli  Navy.  The  usual 
abbreviations  are  employed  :  L,  turret  ship  ;  a.c.,  annoured  cruiser ;  p.c,  deck 
protected  cruiser ;  coast  defence  service  ships  have  their  names  in  italics. 

1  In  1898  persooAl  military   aervice  was   rendered  obligatory,  excepWor    stndentu 
In  theology.    Formerly  substitution  was  allowed.  Digitized  by  LjOOQ IC 
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Principal  Armament 

Torpedo 
Tubes 

Indicated 
Horse- 
power 

111 

ae 

Two  ships      .       .\ 
Hertog  Hendrik    . 
Koningin  Regentes 
De  Raster    . 

4 

Bldg.\ 
1899} 
1901/ 

5,00b 

10 

/2  9  4-in.,4  6-ln.Q.F.;^ 

8  8.in.  Q.F.;     21-} 

V    poonder,  Q.F.       .) 

8  '     T 

17 

ae 
ae 
ae 

PUi  Hein              .\ 
Ev€rt$en 
KorUnaer              J 

6 

1894 

3,520 

lOi 

/3  8.in.;2e-in.;68.ln,\ 
I    Q.P.;  6  small Q.F./ 

2     4,800 

1 

16 

pe 

Koningin    WllheI-\ 
mena  der  Neder-} 
landen        .       ./ 

(1  11  in. ;  I  8  In.;  2); 

6 

1892 

4,«00 

lU 

<    6  in.  Q.F.:  4  Sin.i 

8      6.900 

17 

(    Q.K.;llsmaUQ.F) 

t 

Beinier  Ciaetxen  . 

7 

1891 

2,490 

,^    l\  8-in. ;    1  7-in. ;    4\ 
^^   \    small  Q.P.     .        .; 

nU 

2,0S5  \    lS-5 

pe 

/Holland         .       ,\ 
iPriesland       .       .) 
''Zeelaad .       .       J 

6 

189« 

8,900 

/2  0-ln.  Q.P.  ;6  4'7in.\ 

-     {    Q.F.;4  8-In.Q.F.;} 

I    12  8maUQ.F.        .1 

4 

no,6oo  ^ 

{     to      J  20 
110,800  ) 

/Gelderland     .        ,\ 

pe  {Nordbrabant.        .} 
(lutrecht.       .       J 

6 

1898 

8,950 

—      Ditto 

4 

T 

20 

p  e  \  Sumatra 

1 

1890 

1,700 

1/1  8-in.:   1   e-in.;    2\ 
-    i\4-7.in.;  «  small  Q.F./ 

2      4,820 

171 

There  are  also  two  old  ironclad  turret  ships.  Riming  der  Nrderlandeut  5,400  tons,  four 
11-inch  guns  (old  type),  and  8-inch  iron  armour,  and  Print  Hendrik  der  Nederlanden,  8,875 
tons,  four  9-inoh  guns.  Both  are  quite  obsolete.  A  number  of  coast  defence  moniton, 
dating  from  1808,  also  exist  Some  have  been  refitted  a  little.  They  displace  2,000  to 
1,600  tons,  and  carry  two  or  one  old  ^pe  11-ineh  gun.  Their  names  are  Lnipard,  HaaS, 
Wesp.  Hyena,  Panter,  Bloedhond,  Cerberus,  Krokodil,  Heiligerlee,  Stier,  Schorpioen, 
Mataaor,  and  Draak.  Six  unprotected  cruisers  of  no  fighting  value,  and  thirty  old  flat- 
bottomed  gunboats,  complete  the  fleet  Thirteen  first-class  torpedo  boats  are  to  be  built 
or  are  building ;  fifteen  second-class  of  88  to  90  tons  exist,  also  twenty-five  third-elask 
of  45  to  SO  tons.  Pour  new  third-class  boats  are  to  be  built  or  are  building.  Of  the 
fighting  ships  the  Koningin  B$genU$  is  a  fine  type  of  small  batUeshipor  armoured  cruiser ; 
she  has  two  submerged  torpedo  tubes,  and  is  an  improved  Piet  Hein.  This  vessel  ia 
practically  a  coast  defence  armoured  cruiser ;  her  guns  are  flir  less  eflldently  protected 
than  those  of  the  larger  ship,  which  is  excellently  protected  against  shell  fire.  The  HoUmmd 
and  Oelderland  classes  are  similar  to  the  British  A$traea  class.  They  are  said  to  be  the 
finest  specimens  of  naval  architecture  for  their  size  afioat  The  Yarrow  water-tube  boiler 
is  adopted  for  all  new  Dutch  ships.  The  navy  is  small,  but  its  efllciency  is  said  to  be 
very  high. 

The  navy  is  officered  by  1  vice-admiral,  8  rear-admirals  ('aohonten- 
bijnacht'),  26  captains,  87  commanders,  and  about  410  lieutenants  and  mid- 
shipmen, besides  engineers,  surgeons,  &c.,  and  about  8,000  seamen.  The 
marine  infantry  consists  of  about  50  officers,  and  about  2,600  non-commissioned 
officers  and  priyates.  Both  seamen  and  marines  are  recruited  by  enlistment, 
conscription  being  allowed,  but  not  actually  in  force. 

Prodnotion  and  Industry. 
I.  Agricultube. 
The  surface  of  the  Netherlands  was  divided  in  1900  (latest  available  statistics) 
as  follows  (in  hectares,  1  hectare  =  2 '47  acres)  :—Uncultiyated  land  (heath), 
590,848  ;  water  and  morass,  124,244  ;  dykes  and  roads,  50,837  ;  untaxed  land, 
78,177  ;  building  land,  houses,  ftc,  43,989.  Total  888,095  h.a.  According  to 
the  statistics  of  1900  there  were :  land  under  culture,  867,949 ;  pastme, 
1,185,878;  gardens  and  orchards,  62,238;  forest,  251,613.  Total,  2,367,173  h.a. 
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Large  estates  prevail  in  the  provinces  of  Zealand,  South  Holland, 
Groningen,  and  North  Holland;  small  estates  in  North  Brabant,  Guelders. 
Limburg,  and  Overyssel. 

The  number  of  estates  was :--- 

From  50  to  i    Above  100 
100  hectares      hectares 


1899 
1900 


and  less 

From  5  to 
10  hectares 

From  10  to 
20  hectares 

From  20  to 
SO-hectares 

80,777 
81,622 

34,540 
84,630 

29,444 
29,718 

22,044    ; 
22,114 

1 

8,400 
3,369 


187 
185 


43*8  per  cent,  of  all  estates  being  held  by  farmers,  and  56*2  per  cent,  by  the 
owners  in  1900.  In  1888  the  percentage  was  41*5  and  58*5  ;  in  1899,  43  6 
and  56*4. 

The  total  number  of  cattle  in  1900  was  about  1,655,600  ;  of  horses, 
295,000;  of  sheep,  770,700  ;  andof  pi^  1,370,900. 

The  areas  under  the  principal  crops,  m  hectares,  were  as  follows : — 


liMH) 


1809 


189S 


Average, 
;    1871-80 


Average, 
1881-90 


Average, 
I89M900 


Wheat 

i    63,848 

71,836 

73,088 

Bye   .        .        . 
Winter  barley    . 

214,048 

213,864 

214,514 

28,380 

26,501 

25,113 

Summer  barley  . 

9,885 

9,030 

10,069 

Oats  . 

131,403 

128,223 

127,124 

Potatoes     . 

156,295 

155,535 

150,028 

Buckwheat 

28,250 

29,028 

28,854 

Beans 

86,228      33,8*21 

34,123 

Peas.        .        . 

27,990 

25,621  ,    25,284 

Rapeseed   . 

1,591 

4,764        6,983  1 

Flax  . 

11,486 

8,000        8,004  ' 

Beetroot    . 

46,943 

46,465'    43,129 

Tobacco     . 

695 

744  I         782 

Madder      . 

1           92 

68 

106 

86,421 

86,237 

66,329 

196,112  , 

202,069 

207,528 

26,667  ' 

29,478 

25,626 

21,034 

16,486 

13,613 

113,627 

116,292 

131,827 

135,310 

144,380 

151,788 

65,135  1 

50,729 

84,875 

86,814 

38,810 

38,598 

16,493  , 

23,016 

25,604 

12,690  1 

7,661 

4,702 

18,530  ' 

14,685 

11,972 

13,904 

20,830 

36.464 

1,676  ; 

1,284 

689 

2,295 

723 

383 

The  mean  yield  of  these  products  was,  per  hectare,  in  hectolitres  (1  hecto- 
litre =2  75  bushels) :— 
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Wheat 

!       25*8 

25  0 

26-1 

22  0 

23*4 

24*9 

Winter  barley     ! 

22*4  I 

21*6 

22*4 

17-3, 

191 

21  0 

45*3' 

41*8 

40*0 

39*0  1 

40-4  1 

41*6 

,  Summer  barley  . 

33*6 

82*2 

33-9 

28-8 

29*7 

32  1 

Oats  . 

46*4' 

44-1 

46*1 

88*3; 

88*3 

42*2 

Potatoes     . 

182-0  1 

217  0 

184*0 

136*0  > 

154-0  1 

180-5 

!  Buckwheat 

15-9  1 

14*8 

16*1 

17-4 

14*3  1 

15-0 

Beans 

25*3  1 

29-0 

23-4 

21-7 

22-7  ! 

23-9 

,  Peas  .        .        . 

24-0 ; 

28*4 

23*6  , 

20*5 

21*5 

23*5 

1  Rapeseed    . 

21*0  ! 

25*5 

26*6  1 

21-8  1 

23*5 

23*9 

,  Flax        (kilo.)  . 

599*0  , 

618  0 

578  0  1 

476  0 

490  0 

496*5  1 

i  Beetroot     „      . 

32,4570  34,495-0 

29,175-0  26,2600  124,809*0  ;29,122*5  | 

Tobacco      „ 

2,251  0 

1,893-0 

1.971-0  t 

2,247  0 

2,139  0 

2,041*5 

!  Madder      „      . 

2,930  0 

3,531*0 

8,253-0 

2,500*0  1 

2,629*5  1 

2,889*5 
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The  value  of  imports  and  exports  of  the  leading  agricultural  x>roducts  in 
1900  and  1901  was  as  follows  (in  guilders) : — 


Wheat       . 
Flour  wheat  and 

rye 
Rye  . 
Barley 
Oats. 

Potato-flour 
Buckwheat 
Flax . 
Beetroot    . 


1900 


Imports 

Bxports 

129,641,000 

58,679,000 

87,066,000 

23,062,000 

29,738,000 

5,102,000 

1,391,000 

1,443,000 

83,000 

98,215,000 

13,051,000 
39,299,000 
15,960,000 
25,432,000 
17,420,000 
600,000 
16,439,000 
2,413,000 

1901 


Imports 


Exports 


-t 


170,389,000     132,418,000 


65,810,000 

47,374,000 

24,473,000 

25,528,000 

5,416,000 

1,766,000 

1,577,000 

113,000 


9,473,000 
24,908,000 
16,508,000 
22,936,000 
18,080,000 
903,000 
21,233,000 

2,638.000 


The  import  of  bulbs,  shrubs,  and  trees  was  valued  for  1901  at  679,000  gl., 
the  export  at  9,165,000  gl.  ;  for  1900,  601,000,  and  8,210,000  gl.  ;  vegetables 
at  2,100,000  gl.  import  and  43,800,000  gL  export  in  1901,  and  2,171,000  and 
47,416,000  gl.  in  1900. 

II.  Mining  and  Manufactures. 

A  few  coal  mines  are  found  in  the  province  of  Limburg ;  most  of  them  belong 
to  the  State.  The  quantity  of  coal  extracted  in  1901  was  312,717,000  kilos., 
valued  at  1,814,811  gl. ;  clear  revenue,  637,032  gl. ;  part  of  the  State  from  the 
State  mines,  95,843  gl. 

There  are  no  official  returns  of  all  the  manufacturing  industries.  According 
to  the  last  reports  there  were,  in  1901 :  529  distilleries,  11  sugar  refineries,  32 
beet-sugar  refineries,  43  salt  works,  494  breweries  and  91  vinegar  manu- 
factories. 

The  total  number  of  manufactories  which  made  use  of  steam-engines  at  the 
end  of  1901  was  4,787  ;  the  number  of  steam  engines,  6,728. 

III.  Fisheries. 

In  1901 :  5,851  vessels  of  all  kinds  were  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  with 
crews  numbering  about  20,164.  The  produce  of  the  herring  fishery  in  the 
North  Sea  was  valued  at  7,890,345  guilders.  The  quantity  of  oysters 
produced  in  1901  amounted  to  1,994,748  kilos. ;  about  one-fourth  part  of  it 
exported  to  England. 

Commerce. 

The  Netherlands  is  a  free-trading  country.  A  few  duties  are 
levied,  but  they  have  only  a  fiscal,  not  a  protectionist  character. 
The  duties  amount  usually  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  manu- 
factured articles,  and  nihil  or  only  2^  per  cent,  if  these  articles 
are  used  for  the  industries  of  the  country. 

No  official  returns  are  kept  of  the  value  of  the  general  trade, 
but  only  of  the  weight  of  the  goods.  The  growth  of  the  total 
commerce  of  the  Netherlands  may  be  seen  from  the  feat  that  in 
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1872  the  total  imports  were  estimated  at  6,451  million  kilo- 
grammes, and  the  exports  at  2,956  millions  ;  while  in  1901  the 
former  were  26,221  million  kilogrammes,  and  the  latter  17,764 
millions,  exclusive  of  goods  in  transit. 

The  following  are  the  estimates  of  the  imports  for  home  con- 
sumption and  the  exports  of  home  produce  for  five  years  : — 


Tear 

Imports 

Bxporte 

Trmnsit  trsde       ' 

1 

OuUdert 

Guilders  - 

Oailders           1 

1897 

1,706,000,000 

1,479,000,000 

4,687,000,000     1 

1898 

1,795,000,000 

1,516,000,000 

5,315,000,000     1 

;           1899 

1,916,000,000 

1,583,000,000 

5,646,000,000 

1900 

1,968.000,000 

1,695,000,000 

5,808,000,000     . 

1901 

2,047,000,000 

1,743,000,000 

5,949,000,000 

The  values  of  the  leading  articles  of  import  and  export  in 
two  years  were  (in  thousands  of  guilders,  12  guilders  =  £1)  : — 


1    ' 

Imports, 

Imports, 

Exports, 

Exports, 

1 

1900 

1901 

1900 

1901 

Iron  and  steel  of  all  kinds 

188,694 

182,447 

142,526 

128.796 

Textiles,   raw  and  manu- 

factured 

122,814 

135,174 

88,059 

97,414 

Cereals  and  flour 

828,186 

366,167 

191,957 

216,880 

Coal          ...        , 

59,632 

53,630 

9,624 

4,900 

Rice          .... 

48,106 

54.927 

25,901 

25,546 

Mineral  oU 

12,103 

12,951 

52 

78 

CoflTee       .... 

50,375 

52,279 

33,214 

82,741 

Butter      .... 

741 

1,098 

22,572 

22,094 

Margarine  (raw  &  eatable) 

22,268 

22,234 

44,705 

47,088 

Sugar       .... 

18,164 

30,885 

53,786 

60,939 

Cheese      .... 

85 

92 

16,068 

16,558 

Gold  and  silyer 

17,284 

17,710 

3,490 

8,647 

Vegetables 

2,171 

2,048 

47,416 

51,937 

Wood       .... 

59,272 

64,625 

39,575 

45,749 

Skins        .... 

27,129 

26,727 

29,060 

32,509 

Indigo      .... 

4,319 

6,168 

3,052 

4,237 

Copper     .... 

85,486 

74,309 

88,292 

70.651 

Paper 

6,253 

6,127 

43,632 

41,198 

Soot,  grease,  tallow,  suet . 

28.790 

24,677 

12,775 

12,078 

Saltpetre  .... 

31,457 

27,416 

25,336 

22.070 

Zinc         .... 

11,071 

15,436 

10,879 

13,597 

Tobacco    .... 

10,657 

10,583 

7,453 

8,190 

Tin 

23,785 

24,574 

19,191 

20,490 

Colours  (painters'  wares)    . 

18,033 

17,232 

15,280 

14,512 

Flax         ...        . 

1,443 

1,577 

16,439 

21,238 

SMds  (colza,  linseed,  &c.) 

80,661 

28,801 

15,951 

12,835 
>-  -    —I 
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The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  and 
exports  of  the  great  classes  of  products  in  1900  and  1901  (in 
1,000  gl.)  :- 


i  Food  products . 
Raw  materials . 
I  Manufactured  products 
I  Miscellaneous  . 


Imports 


Exports 


1900 

509,960 
462,821 
243,897 
356,019 


I 


572,480 
453,927 
256,230 
407,217 


1900 

490,872 
348,266 
240,024 
301,308 


1901 


529,904 
326,847 
228,568 
316,643 


For  the  last  five  years  the  returns  were,  in  millions  of  kilo- 
grammes : — 


Year 

1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 


Total  Imports     j     Total  Exports- 


22,426 
24,074 
25,270 
26,243 
26,221 


14,075 
15,612 
16,870 
17,888 
17,764 


Re-exports 


868 

957 

999 

1,097 

1,043 


Transit 

3,819 
4,358 
4,647 
4,711 
4,906 


The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  trade  with  the 
leading  countries  for  the  last  five  years,  in  millions  of  guilders : — 


1897     j    1898 


1899 


1900 


1901 


[Peroentage 
1901 


Imports  for  home  consump- 
tion  from — 
PiTutsia    . 
Great  Britain  . 
Belgium  . 

Dutch  East  Indies   . 
Russia 

United  States  of  America 
British  India  . 
France     . 
Hamburg 

Exports  to — 
Prussia    . 
Great  Britain  . 
Belgium  . 
United  States  of  America 
Dutch  East  Indies    . 
Hamburg 
France 
Itely        . 
Russia 


277  0 

269*9 

186-4 

218-0 

248-8 

234-2 

36-8 

19-7 

•24-3 


767-6 

I  321  -9 

165-8 

I    45-0 

60-3 

20-9 

35-4 

7-2 

6-9 


3133 

269-0 

209-4 

260-8 

164-1 

279-3 

52-6 

21-5 

26-2 


787-6 

337-8 

160-9 

43-6 

63-7 

25-0 

32-2 

8-8 

7-5 


303-5 

277  0 

205-8 

289  1 

204-9 

297-1 

45  4 

21-9 

28-7 


806-3 

348-7 

159-4 

60-7 

68-1 

26-8 

44-1 

7-8 

8-4 


355-1 

288-3 

207-9 

272-5 

144-5 

283-5 

39-9 

22-6 

28-7 


876-3 

382-6 

175-7 

64-6 

63-8 

83-2 

20-9 

9-7 

10-9 


433-8 

248  3  1 

225-6 

323-5 

1600  . 

303-1 

47-0 

22-B 

29-8 


868-9 

425-7 

175-4 

79-2 

61-5 

28  0 

12-9 

9-1 

8-3 


21  2 

12-1 

11-0 

16-8 

7-8 

14-8 

2-3 

11 

1-6 


50-1 
24-6 
10-1 
4-6 
3-3 
1-6 
0-7 
0-5 
0-5 
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In  the  Netherlands  the  statisties  giye  sometimes  the  real,  sometimes  the  official,  value 
of  goods.  For  goods  liable  to  an  a<i  valorem  import  duty  and  for  some  articles  duty-ft^e, 
the  importer  has  to  declare  the  real  value  acconling  to  the  current  prices  of  tlie  day ;  in 
case  of  disagreement,  the  fiscal  authorities  may  acquire  the  goods  at  the  declared  value 
increased  10, 11,  or  12  per  cent  To  other  goods  the  official  values,  unchanged  since  1862 
are  applied.  Every  declaration  of  imports  and  of  exports  is,  in  principle,  sul^ect  to  verifi- 
cation, but  in  (kct  only  those  relating  to  goods  sul^ect  to  duty  are  checked.  Returns  are 
made  out  in  gross  weight,  in  net  weight  (with  deduction  of  an  official  tareX  in  number  or  in 
value  according  to  the  nature  of  each  case.  When  goods  are  imported  or  exported  by  river 
the  neighbouring  country  is  alwa]rs  regarded  as  the  country  of  origin  or  of  destination :  thus 
imports  really  from  France  are  attributed  to  Belgium.  When  transport  is  by  sea,  generally 
the  real  country  of  origin  is  given  ;  thus  Spanish  wines  are  set  down  as  from  Spain,  unless 
they  have  been  imported  first  into  some  other  country,  in  which  case  they  are  attributed  to 
that  country. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  from  the  Netherlands  into  Great  Britain,  and 
of  the  exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  to  the  Netherlands,  in  each  of 
the  last  fiye  years  is  shown  in  the  table  following,  according  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  returns  : — 


Imports  into 
U.  K.  from 
Netherlands . 

Exports  of 
British  pro- 
duce to  Neth- 
erlands    .     . 


1897 
£ 

28,971,316 
8,854,696 


1898 


28,532,904 
8,618,719 


1899 


30,478,489 
9,425,974 


1900         I         1901 


31,381,023  32,871,843 


10,937,401  ,  9,089,149 


The  principal  articles  of  trade  between  the  United    Kingdom    and   the 
Netherlsoids  (Board  of  Trade  Returns)  in  two  years  were  : — 


Imports  into  U.K. 

1900 

i 

1901 

Exports  of  produce 

and  manuf.  of  U.K. 

to  Netherlands 

1900 

1901       1 

£ 

£ 

^         1 

1  Cottons 

1,1 

81 

1,147,529 

Cottons .        .       . 

1,008,366 

963,514 

Woollens 

V 

99 

2,607,264 

Cotton  yarn  . 

982,822 

966,649  I 

Silk  manufactures 

l,< 

19 

2,191,499 

Woollens 

i.83.726 

564,618  1 

Iron  and  steel  manuf. 

l.J 

54 

1,379,815 

Woollen  yams 

237,914 

91,107 

Cheese . 

1      •; 

S2 

747,013 

Wool      .        .        . 

132,867 

108,334  ' 

Butter .        .        . 

1  h* 

41 

1,611,664    Coal 

1,298,346 

706,686  , 

Margarine    . 

•  2,1 

74 

2,396,630  1  Iron 

2,1N0,461 

886,715  ' 

Paper,  Ac.    . 

1,( 

93 

1,059,113  '  Copper  . 
1,810,096  :  Machinery     . 

800,684 

597,569 

Sugar    . 

1,' 

30 

698,811 

581,988 

Cocoa  and  preparation 

8          i 

20 

416,077 

Cycles    . 

27,866 

33,208 

Leather  and  manuf. 

1,! 

26 

1,008,874 

Leather . 

161,292 

153,396 

Dye  stuffs    . 

81 

735,075 

Hardware 

108,462 

94.660 

1  Pork     . 

94 

802,098 

Tallow    .       .        . 

296,276 

296,392 

Mutton,  fresh 

29 

711,650 

Chemicals      . 

110,977 

167,018 

Condensed  milk  . 

69 

638,789 

New  ships,  Ac.     . 

440,860 

648,662 

'  Zinc  and  manuf. 

91 

633,125 

Oils       .        . 

161,113 

149,463 

Lace     . 

95 

602,860 

LineuH  and  yam   . 

118,070 

88,508 

Much  of  the  trade  here  entered  as  with  the  Netherlands  consists  of  goods 
on  transit  from  and  to  Germany,  notably  the  imports  of  silk  goods  which  are 
from  Rhenish  Prussia. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  mercantile  navy  at 
the  end  of  1901  was  : — 
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Sailing  vessels  417,  of  75,402  English  tons;  steamers  235* 
of  307,272  English  tons. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  and  tonnage  (in  English 


easure] 
eNetl 

menxi; 
lerlanc 

oi  vessels  w 
Is:— 

Ith  Cargoes 

Qicn  eni>erea  ana  ciearea 

Entered.  '^      ~" 

Dne  pons  oi 

w 

Yoar 

In  Ballast             j 

Total 

1    No. 

TonnagB 

No. 

Tonnage 

[    No. 
'll,235 

Tonnage 

1897     |10,599 

8,278,998 

636 

250,278 

8,529.276 

1898     110,374 

8,475,910 

693 

244,968     111,067 

8.710,878 

1899     10,952 

9.177,450 

851 

290,280     11,803 

9,467,730 

1900     11,589 

9,218,868 

718 

256,296     Il2,307 

9,475,164 

1901     ,10,731 

8,989,830 

967 

864,266     {11,698 

9,854.096 

CUartd. 

1897 

7,084 

4,220,034 

4,014 

4,179,324     ;11,098 

8,399,358 

1898 

7.177 

4,460,046 

3,880 

4,186,758 

11,057 

8,646,804 

1899 

7,244 

4,640,586 

4,428 

4,752,096 

11,672 

9,392,682 

1900       7,472 

4,655,454 

4,895 

4,794,222 

12,367 

9,449,676 

1901       7,528 

4,816,524 

4,229 

4,509.418 

11,757 

9,325,942 

Of  the  total  number  in  1901,  3,438  Dutch  vessels  entered 
with  a  tonnage  of  2,575,704,  and  8,260  foreign  vessels  with  a 
tonnage  of  6,778,392 ;  3,529  Dutch  vessels  cleared,  with  a 
tonnage  of  2,551,986,  and  8,228  foreign  vessels  with  a  tonnage 
of  6,784,056. 

The  vessels  with  cargoes  which  entered  at  the  chief  ports  were 
as  follows : — 


Entered. 

1900 

1901 

pr.ent 

63-6 

161 

7-3 

Port 

Number 

Tons. 

percent 

Number 

Tons. 

Rotterdam 

Amsterdam 

Flushing 

6,401 

1,884 

844 

5,816,928     '     63-1 

1,453,170     1     15-8 

684,636     1       7-4 

5.853 

1,893 

813 

5,721,702 

1,448,214 

655,962 

Cleared. 

Rotterdam 
Amsterdam 
Flushing   . 

3,271 

1,288 
826 

2,191,614 
910,488 
662,618 

47  1 
19-6 
14-2 

2,989 

1,360 

821 

2,235,864 
951,198 
653,484 

46-4 
19-7 
13*6 

The  number  of  Dutch  vessels  engaged  in  the  carrying  trade 
between  foreign  ports  was,  in  1900,  2,318,  with  a  tonnage  of 
1,887,413.     The  coasting  tiude  is  of  no  importance. 
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Internal  Commnnications. 

I.  Canals  and  Railways. 

The  length  of  navigable  water  (canals  excluded)  is  about  8,000  miles. 

The  total  extent  of  the  canals  was  in  1879, 1,907  miles  ;  of  roads,  2,943  miles. 

In  1900  the  total  length  of  the  principal  tramway  lines  was  988  miles 
67,390,000  passengers  were  carried,  and  693,175,000  kilogrammes  of  goods. 
Their  revenue  amounts  to  6,586,000  guilders. 

The  total  outlay  upon  the  State  railways  up  to  1901  was  343, 329, 000  guilders. 

In  1901  the  railways  had  a  len^h  of  1,730  miles,  whereof  tne  State 
owned  969  miles,  and  private  companies  the  remainder. 


Year 


Revenuo 
(guilders) 


1890 
State  Railway  Co.    . 
Private  railway  cos.' 

1900 
State  Railway  Co.    . 
Private  railway  cos. 

1901 
State  Railway  Co.    . 
Private  railway  cos. 


14,872,000 
12,431,000 


Expenditnre 
(guilders)    | 


Ooods  carried 
(kilogrammes) 


7,833,000 
7,300,000 


23,789,00020,809,000 
18,863,000,14,829,000 

24,931,00021,839,000 
19,683,000,15,640,000 


4,715,000,000 
2,376,000,000 

7,274,000,000 
4,386,000,000 

7,621,000,000 
4,794,000,000 


Passengers 
carrira 


6,664,000 
10,306,000 

12,257,000 
17,761,000 

12,788,000 
19,902,000 


1  In  1890  one  of  the  private  companies  was  appropriated  by  the  State. 


II.  Post  and  Telegraphs. 
The  postal  traffic  was  as  follows  in  2  years  :— 


1900 
Internal . 
Foreign  . 

1901 
Internal . 
Foreign  . 


Letters 


Post  Cards 


74,800,000|  46,613,860 

28.112.000  9,193,398 

78,614,000'  50,185,908 

30.813.0001  10,100,840 


Newspapers  and  I 
Printed  Matter  ' 


Parcels 


140,208,000 
15,865,000 

152,772,000 
17,190,000 


4,180,240 
1,003,645 

4,422,570 
1,089,941 


Letters  with 
Money  Orders 


336,262 
112,473 

351,530 
119,675 


The  average  number  of  letters  and  post-cards  per  inhabitant  was  32  '6  in  1901 . 

The  receipts  of  the  Post  Office  in  1901  were  10,779,391  guilders,  the  ex- 
peuditure  8,287,426  guilders. 

There  are  several  private  telegraph  lines  but  most  of  the  lines  are  owned 
by  the  State.  The  length  of  State  lines  on  Deo.  31,  1901,  was  3,880  miles,  the 
length  of  wires  14,686  miles.  The  number  of  State  offices  was,  on  December  31, 
1901,  695.  The  number  of  paid  messages  b^  State  lines  in  1901  was 
5,693,859.  The  receipts  of  the  State  amounted  m  the  same  year  to  2,349,029 
guilders,  and  the  ordinary  expenses  to  3,081,493  guilders. 

In  1901  there  were  52  urban  telephone  systems  with  22,110  miles  of 
wire,  and  187  interurban  with  1,240  miles  of  line  and  9,790  miles  of  wire. 
The  total  number  of  telephone  stations  was  19,354.  By  the  urban  systems 
30,542,743  conversations  were  held  ;  by  the  interurban,  918,236.         t 
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Money  and  Credit. 

The  money  in  general  circulation  is  chiefly  silver.  Before  1875  the 
Netherlands  had  the  silver  standard  ;  bat  a  bill  which  passed  the  States- 
General  in  the  session  of  1875  allowed  an  unrestricted  coinage  of  ten-guilder 
pieces  in  gold,  whereas  the  coinage  of  silver  was  suspended  for  an  unfimited 
time. 

The  total  circulation,  except  the  metal  stock  of  the  Bank,  was  valued  as 
follows  in  thousands  of  guilders : — 


1  Jan.  1 

1 

8Uver,Ac. 

5r,762 
58,802 
60,966 
62,296 
62,741 

Gold 

Paper  money 

issued 
by  the  SUte 

Paper  money 

issned 
by  the  Bank 

Gold,  or  covered 
total 

1898 
1899 

,  1900 
1901 

I  1902 

23,009 
23,253 
23,176 
23,299 
24,815 

14,662 
14,648 
14,737 
14,737 
14,672 

211,578 
222,849 
219,251 
232,126 
234,589 

807,011 
319,552 
318,130 
332,458 
336,317 

54,551 
75,027 
68,369 
58,510 
67,838 

Value  of  money  minted  during   the  following  years  (in  thousands  of 
guilders) : — 


Year 

Gold 

Silver 

Copper 

For  the 

East  IndU 

Colonies 

Total 
valne 

Total  number 
ofpieoet 

1840-70 

1871-80 

1881-90 

1891-1900 

1901 

74,300 

4,030 

4,540 

990 

372,235 
97,325 

1,433 
12.285 

3,425 

1.220 
840 
470 
230 

17,939 

2,660 
7,496 
1,150 

890,078 
172,649 

8,955 
24,791 

5,795 

1,282,681 

146,438 

111,768 

340,574 

57,249 

The  Bank  of  the  Netherlands  is  a  private  institution,  but  it  is  the  only 
one  which  has  the  right  of  issuing  bank-notes.  This  right  was  ^[ranted  in 
1863  for  25  years,  in  1888  prolonged  for  15  years,  with  continuation  for  10 
years  unless  rescinded  by  notice  from  one  of  the  parties  to  the  contract  two 
years  before  the  beginning  of  the  new  period.  In  November,  1901,  the  Govern- 
ment gave  notice  of  the  termination  of  the  present  arrangement  in  1908. 
The  Bank  does  the  same  business  as  other  banlcs,  only  with  more  guarantees. 
Two-fifths  of  the  paper  money  in  circulation  must  be  coverecL  It  has 
agencies  in  all  places  of  importance. 


I         Notes  in 
Circulation 
March  81 


Total  Exchanges 
March  81 


Stock  of  Gold 
in  July 


1,000  guilders 
203,454 
218,610 
214,415 
221,869 
222,082 


1,000  guUders 

1,000  guilders 

443.029 

36,630 

478,967 

37,980 

515,886 

58,510 

484,330 

74,300 

499,513 

58,200 

1,000  guilders 
83,870 
74,580 
71,450 
68,040 
80,790 
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The  capital  amounts  to  20,000,000  guilders,  the  reserve  fund  to  6,600,000 

fuilders.     The  Bank  keeps  the  State-Treasury  and  the  cash  of   the  State 
ostal  Savings-Bank.     It  receives  5  per  cenL  of  the  clear  gains ;  the  remainder 
is  divided  between  the  State  and  the  Bank. 

There  are  manv  savings-banks,  all  private.  Besides  theM  there  is  a  State 
postal  savings-bank,  established  in  1881.  The  following  table  gives  some  par- 
ticulars of  both : — 


Tear 
1897 

Number  of 
Savings 
Banks 

Amount 

deposited 

(in  1.000 

gldrs.) 

Amount 

withdrawn 

(in  1,000 

gldrs.) 

Total  De- 
,  posits  at 
end  of  year 
!  (in  1,000 
•    gldrs.) 

Number  of 

Depositors  at 

end  of  year 

Amount 

per  inhabi. 

tant. 

Gldrs. 

Private  banks , 

277 

18,375 

19,214 

78,146 

361,609 

16-62 

State  P.  S.  B. 

— 

31,736 

24,407 

61,646 

627,409 

12-32 

1898 

Private  banks . 

270 

20,044 

19.732 

78,716 

368,374 

16-61 

Stote  P.  S.  B. 

— 

34,706 

28,013 

70,012 

693,228 

13-80 

1899 

Private  banks . 

229 

18,927 

19,927 

76,788 

346,289 

14-94 

State  P.  S.  B. 

— 

38,264 

31,826 

78,846 

764,201 

16-36 

1900 

State  P.  S.  B. 



89,211 

84,932 

84,697 

829,181 

16-86 

Private  banks . 

264 

20,330 

21,383 

79,939 

869,690 

16-44 

1901 

1 

State  P.  S.  B. 

^ 

43,746 

36,961 

98,772 

896,761 

17-82     ' 

The  reserve  fund  of  the  private  savings  banks  amounted  in  1900  to 
9,944,000  guilders. 


Money,  Weights,  and  Meaanres. 

Money. 

The  standard  coin  is  the  10-florin  piece  weighing  6-720  grammes,  -900  fine, 
and  thus  containing  6*048  grammes  of  fine  gold.  The  unit  of  the  silver  coin- 
ace  is  the  florin,  weighing  10  grammes,  '946  fine  and  containing  9 -46  grammes 
of  fine  silver. 

Qold  is  legal  tender,  and  the  silver  coins  issued  before  1876. 

The  principal  coins  are : — 

The  gulden,  guilder,  or  florin  of  100  cents.  =1  sh.  8d.  ;  or  12  g.  =£1. 

The  rifk8d{ialder=2i  guilders. 

The  gold-piece  of  ten  guilders. 

i  guilder,  \g(u\deT{kwartJe\  ^  guilder  {dubbeltje),  ^  guilder  {stuiverije). 

Cent  coins  are :  1  cent,  i  cent,  and  2)  cents. 

Weights  and  Measures. 

•The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures,  and,  with  trifling  changes, 
the  metric  denominations  are  adopted  in  the  Netherlands.     ^-^  . 
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Aberdeen. 

Dover. 

AUoa. 

Dublin. 

Belfast 

Dundee. 

Borrowstoness. 

Falmouth. 

Birmingham. 

Glasgow. 

Bradford. 

Gloucester. 

Bristol. 

Grimsby. 

Cardiff. 

Grangemouth. 

Chatham. 

Guernsey. 

Cork. 

Hartlepool. 
Harwich. 

Cowes. 

Dartmouth. 

HulL 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Bepresentatiyes. 

1.  Of  the  Netherlands  in  Great  Britain. 
£nvoy  and  Minister,— Dr.  K.  W.  P.  F.  Baron  Gericke  van  Herwgnen. 
Secretary.— JonkheeT  Dr.  John  Loudon. 
Chancellor.— H.  N.  Brouwer. 

Consul-General  in  London. — H.  S.  J.  Maas  ;  appointed  1807. 
Netherlands  Consular  representatives  are  at  the  following  places  in  tbe 
United  Kingdom : —  _ 

Invergordon.  Newcastle. 

Jersey.  Newport. 

Leith.  Plymouth. 

Lerwick.  Portsmouth 

Limerick.  (Southampton) 

Liverpool.  Ramsgate. 

London.  Scilly  Isles. 

Londonderry.  Stockton. 

Lowestoft.  Sunderland. 

Manchester.  Swansea. 

Methil.  Weymouth. 

Middlesborough.     Yarmouth. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  the  Netherlands. 
Envoy  and  Minister.— Sir  Henry  Howard,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. ;  accredited 
October  16,  1896. 

Secretary. — A.  F.  Leveson-Gower. 

British  Consular  representatives  are  placed  in  the  following  places  in  the 
Netherlands : — 

Amsterdam  (C).  The  Hague.  Maassluis. 

Brouwershaven  Harlingen.  Rotterdam  (C. ). 

Dordrecht  Helder.  Temenien. 

Flushing.  Hellevoetsluis.  Ymuiden. 
Groningen. 

Colonies. 

The  colonial  possessions  of  the  Netherlands,  situated  in  the 
East  Indies  and  the  West  Indies,  embrace  an  area  of  about  783,000 
English  square  miles.  The  total  population,  according  to  the 
last  rettirns,  was,  approximately,  35,000,000,  or  about  seven  times 
as  large  as  that  of  the  mother  country. 

DUTCH  EAST  IITDISS. 

The  Dutch  possessions  in  Asia,  formine  the  territory  of  Dutch  East  India 
(Nederlandsch  Oost  Indie),  are  situated  between  6*"  N.  and  11*"  S.  latitude, 
and  between  95"*  and  141"*  £.  longitude. 

In  1602  the  Dutch  created  their  East  India  Company.  This  Company 
conquered  successively  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  ruled  them  during  nearly 
two  centuries.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  Company  in  1798  the  Dutcn 
possessions  were  governed  by  the  mother-country. 

Gtovemment  and  Constitntion. 

Politically,  the  territory,  which  is  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Nether- 
lands, is  divided  in  (1)  Lands  under  direct  government ;  (2)  Vassal  landa ; 
3)  Confederated  lands.  ^  t 
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With  regard  to  administration,  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  East  Indies 
are  divided  into  residencies,  divisions,  regencies,  districts,  and  dessas  (vil- 
lages). They  are  also  very  often  divided  into :  (1)  Java  and  Madura  ;  (2) 
the  Outposts — Sumatra,  Borneo,  Riau-Lingga  Archipelago,  Banca,  Billiton, 
Celebes,  Molucca  Archipelago,  the  small  Sunda  Islands,  and  a  part  of  New 
Guinea. 

Java,  the  most  important  of  the  colonial  possessions  of  the  Netherlands, 
was  formerly  administered,  nolitically  and  socially,  on  a  system  established 
by  General  Johannes  Graaf  Van  den  Bosch  in  1832,  and  known  as  the  '  cul- 
ture system.'  It  was  based  in  principle  on  the  officially  superintended 
labour  of  the  natives,  directed  so  as  to  produce  not  only  a  sufficiency  of  food 
for  themselves,  but  a  large  Quantity  of  colonial  produce  best  suited  for  the 
European  market  That  '  culture  system '  comprised  the  obligatory  labour  of 
the  natives  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  conee,  sugar^  indigo,  pepper,  tea, 
tobacco,  and  other  articles.  At  present,  the  labour  of  the  natives  is  only 
required  for  the  produce  of  coffee,  which  is  sold  by  the  Government  P&rtlv  in 
the  colonies,  but  mostly  in  the  Netherlands.  By  the  terms  of  a  bul  which 
passed  the  Legislature  of  the  Netherlands  in  1870,  the  obligatory  cultivation 
of  the  sugar-cane  is  now  totally  abolished. 

The  whole  of  Java — including  the  neighbouring  island  of  Madura — is 
divided  into  seventeen  residencies,  each  governed  by  a  Resident,  assisted 
by  several  Assistant-Residents  and  a  number  of  subordinate  officials, 
called  Contrdleurs.  All  these  functionaries  must  have  gone  through  an 
examination  previous  to  their  ap^intment  by  the  Government  The 
Resident  and  his  assistants  exercise  almost  absolute  control  over  the 
province  in  their  chai^ ;  not,  however,  directly,  but  by  means  of  a  vast 
hierarchy  of  ifti|ive  officials.  There  is  a  regular  and  unceasing  personal 
intercourse  between  Che  natiVe  chiefs  and  the  Contrdleurs,  who  act  as  the 
immediate  agents  of  the  Resident.  The  native  officials  receive  either  salaries 
or  percentages  on  the  amount  of  the  taxes  gathered  from  the  natives.  In 
the  *  Outputs '  the  *  culture '  system  has  never  been  introduced,  except  in 
the  province  of  Sumatra,  west  coast,  and  in  the  Residency  of  Menado  (island 
of  Celebes),  where  also  the  labour  of  the  natives  is  required  for  the  produce 
of  coffee.  These  Outposts  are  administered  bv  functionaries  with  the  titles  of 
'  Governor,'  '  Resident,'  '  Assistant-Resident,    '  Contrdleur,'  &c. 

The  superior  administration  and  executive  authority  of  Dutch  India  rests 
in  the  hands  of  a  Governor-General.  He  is  assisted  by  a  Council  of  five 
members,  partly  of  a  legislative,  partiy  of  an  advisory  character.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Council,  however,  have  no  share  in  the  executive.  The  Governor- 
General  and  the  members  of  the  Council  are  nominated  by  the  Queen. 

GhveriMr-Oeneral. — W.  ^oseboom,  appointed  June  1,  1899. 

The  Governor-General  represents  not  only  the  executive  power  of  ^vem- 
ment,  but  he  has  a  right  of  nassing  laws  and  regulations  for  the  administra- 
tion of  t^e  colony,  so  far  as  tnis  power  is  not  reserved  to  the  lof^islatnre  of  the 
mother-country.  However,  he  is  bound  to  adhere  to  the  constitutional  principles 
on  whidi  the  Dutch  Indies  are  governed,  and  which  are  laid  down  in  tiie 
*  Regulations  for  the  Government  of  Netherlands  India,'  passed  by  the  King 
and  States-General  of  the  mother-country  in  1854. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  following  table  gives  the  area  and  population  of  Java — including 
Madura-and  of  the  Outpcts :-  ^^.^^^^^  .^GoOgle 
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square  miles  ^^ 


Island  of, 
Sumatra 


Java  and  Madura 

Sumatra,  West  Coast 

Sumatra,  E^t  Coast 

Bonkulen 

Lampongs 

Palembang     . 

Atjeh     .... 
Riau-Lingga  Archipelago 
Bauca      ..... 

Billiton 

Borneo,  West  Coast 
Borneo,  South  and  East  Districts 
Island  of  /  Celebes  . 
Celebes   \Menado 
Molucca  Islands 
Timor  Archipelago 
Bali  and  Lombok 
New  Guinea  to  141'  E.  long.* . 


Total 


60,564 

28,745,698 

31,649 

1,527,297^ 

85,812 

421,088* 

9,899 

158,767' 

11,284 

142,426> 

58,497 

692,817' 

20,471 

■          110,804« 

16,801 

74,483' 

4,446 

106,306» 

1,863 

43,886' 

55,825 

370,775« 

156,912 

716,822' 

49,890 

1,448,700' 

22,080 

293,947' 

43,864 

430,855' 

17,698 

119,289" 

4,065 

1    481,696' 

151,789 

200,000' 

736,400 

±36,000,000* 

1  Tolerably  aeourtte.  <  Approximately.  <  Mere  coivfectore. 

4  New  Guinea  belongs  to  the  residency  of  Temate,  Molucca  Islands, 
s  Approximate  total.  The  population  of  several  unexplored  countries  it  not  included. 
In  the  official  records  the  population  is  given  every  Are  years. 

The  total  number  of  Europeans  and  persons  assimilated  to  them  was,  in  1 900, 
75,927  ;  at  the  beginning  of  1896  their  number  was  35,489  males  and  27,826 
females ;  of  these  38,055  males  and  27,222  females  were  Dutch,  of  whom  25,351 
males  and  28,648  females  were  bom  in  the  East  Indies.;  of  the  remainder,  1, 192 
were  German,  800  French,  318  English,  184  Swiss,  292  Belgians;  the  remainder 
beinff  mostly  Austrians  and  Armenians.  Of  the  remaining  population  about 
460,000  were  Chinese,  24,000  Arabs,  and  27,000  other  Onentals,  and  about 
32,000,000  natives. 

The  movement  of  population  between  Europeans  and  persons  assimilated 
to  them,  by  marriages,  births,  and  deaths,  was  as  foUows : — 


I  Marriages   Births    Deaths 


1  OAK   r  Java  and  Madura 
^®^^  \        Outposts    . 
.QAi)  /Java  and  Madura 
^^^^  \        Outoosts    . 
loo-y  /Java  and  Madura 
^^"'   \        Outposts    . 
1 QOQ  /  Ja^^  <^^  Madura 
^^^^  \        Outposts    . 
/Java  and  Madura 


1899 


\        Outposts 


497 

66 
514 

77 
517 

75 
590 

77 
658 

96 


1,835 
524 

2,106 
536 

1,718  . 
495; 

I  1,91«  ! 
489  1 
I  1,M2  ] 
I     514 
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1,381 

435 
1,542 

570 
1,597 

589, 
1,2271 

484 
1,289, 
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The  population  of  the  three  principal  towns  of  Java  was :  — 


JAooary  1900         |  Europeans 


Batavia  . 
Samarang  . 
Soerabaya . 


8,893 
4,800 
8,906 


Natives.  I  Chinese.       Araba.    \  ch?enUl8.  i     Total. 


77,700  1    26,817 

70,426'    12,872 

121,886      13,035 


2,245 

724 

2,791 


232 
964 
326 


115,887  , 

89,286 

146,944  I 


The  whole  population  of  Java  is  le^lly  divided  into  Europeans  and 
persons  assimilated  with  them,  and  natives  and  persons  assimilated  with 
these.  The  former  are  generally  living  under  the  same  laws  as  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  mother-country,  while  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  latter  the 
Indian  customs  and  institutions  are  considered.  The  division  of  the  whole 
population  into  these  two  classes  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  policy 
of  the  administration,  and  enacted  in  the  code  specifying  the  limits  and 
conditions  for  legislation  in  Dutch  East  India.  The  Governor-General, 
however,  is,  in  agreement  with  the  Council,  authorised  to  make  individual 
exceptions  on  this  rule. 

Keligion. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  regulations  for  the  government  of  Nether- 
lands  India,  entire  liberty  is  granted  to  the  members  of  all  religious  confes- 
sions. The  Reformed  Church  counted  in  1900,  40  ministers  and  26  assistants, 
the  Roman  Catholic  31  curates  and  16  priests,  not  salaried  out  of  the  public 
funds.  The  number  of  Christians  among  the  natives  and  foreign  Onentals 
was : — 

In  Java  and  Madura  in  1873  5,673,  and  in  1896  (1  Jan. )     19,198 

„  the  Outposts         „      „        .148,672        „        „  .     .    290,066 

In  1900,  133  missionaries  of  various  societies  were  working  to  propagate 
Christianity  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  In  the  same  year  5,068  natives  went 
to  Mekka  on  pilgrimage,  and  5,465  returned. 

Instmotion. 

For  the  education  of  Europeans  and  persons  assimilated  with  them  there 
were  in  1900,  7  public  middle  class  schools,  with  1,139  pupils  and  120 
teachers.  The  cost  of  these  schools  to  the  Government  in  the  same  year  was 
598,033  guilders,  and  the  revenue  out  of  the  school  fees  89,036  guilders. 

In  1900  there  were  for  Euroi>eans  139  mixed  public  elementary  schools, 
and  30  for  girls  only,  with  22  private  schools,  or  a  total  of  191  elementary 
schools.  The  169  public  schools  had  a  teaching  staff  of  566,  and  an  attend- 
ance of  15,462  pupils,  whereof  1,870  natives,  and  the  22  private  schools  a 
teaching  staff  of  172,  and  an  attendance  of  3,530  pupils.  The  cost  of  the 
public  elementary  schools  was,  in  1900,  2,513,411,  and  the  income  287,880 
guilders. 

The  following  statement  relates  to  schools  for  natives : — 

In  1900  Dutch  India  had  5  normal  schools,  with  27  teachers  and  154 
pupils  ;  besides  there  were  4  schools  for  sons  of  native  chiefs,  with  208  pupils. 

The  elementary  schools  for  natives  were,  for  Java  and  Madura,  in  1875 : 
104  Government  schools,  with  14,906  pupils,  and  132  private  schools,  with 
6,978  pupils ;  and  in  1900,  238  Government  schools  with  43,617  pupils,  and 
259  private  schools  with  29,905  f  upils.  In  the  Outposts  in  1881,  281  Govern- 
ment schools  with  21,388  pupils,  and  205-  private  schools  with  10,696 
pupils;  and  in  1899,  301  Government  schools  with  45,618  pupils,  and  581 
private  schools  with  28,227  pupUs.  Digi,i,ed  by  GoOglc 
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In  1875  the  Government  spent  808,906  guilders  for  the  education  of  nattves, 
and  in  1900  1,590.782  guilders. 

For  foreign  Orientals  there  were  in  1900  about  439  schools  with  8, 085  pupils. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

The  administration  of  iustice  is  based  on  the  principle  that  Europeans 
and  persons  assimilated  with  them  are  subject  to  laws  nearly  similar  to  those 
of  the  mother-country,  while  the  natives  are  subject  to  their  own  customs 
and  institutions.  The  administration  of  justice  for  Europeans  is  entrusted  to 
European  judges,  while  for  natives  their  own  chiefs  have  a  large  share  in  the 
trial  of  cases. 

There  is  a  High  Court  of  Justice  at  Batavia— courts  of  justice  at  Batavia, 
Samarang,  Soerabaya,  Padang,  and  Makassar — Resident  and  Regent  courts, 
courts  of  circuit,  district  courte,  and  courts  of  priests. 

The  number  of  persons  committed  for  trial  in  1899  was  14,449.  There 
are  about  800  prisons ;  their  population  was  81,019  at  tiie  end  of  1899. 

The  relations  of  the  State  to  pauperism  are  limited  to  subvention  to  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic  orphan-houses ;  for  this  purpose  the  budget  contains 
about  100,000  guilders  yearly. 

Finance. 

The  local  revenue  is  derived  from  land,  taxes  on  houses  and  estates 
from  licences,  customs  duties,  personal  imposts,  and  a  number  of  indirect 
taxes.  Further  from  the  Government  monopolies  of  salt  and  opium,  railways, 
and  from  the  sale  of  Qovemment  products,  chiefly  of  coffee,  grown  under  the 
'  culture  system,'  and  sold  in  India  and  Europe. 

The  following  table  shows  the  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1870,  1880, 
1890,  and  1898-1902:— 


Year 

Revenue 
Guilders 

Expenditure 
Guifders^ 

Surplus  or  Deflcit 

GuUders 

1870 

128,526,000 

115,765,000 

+     7,760,000 

1880 

146,838,000 

146,936,000 

98,000 

1890 

137.789,482 

127,736,739 

,       +  10,062,743 

1898 

132,432,135 

150,709,404 

1       -  18,277,269 

1899 

142,600,402 

144,371,544 

-     1,771,142 

1900 

151,626,560 

1 

145,821,972 

+     6,804,688 

1901 

149,255,776 

1 

148,279,953 

+        975,823 

1902 

152,186,414 

'           159,728,866 
ferent  sources  of  reven 

-     7,542,452 

Thep€ 

ircentage  of  the  dif 

ue  is  shown  in  the  follow- 

ing  table 

— 

Year 

Taxes         Monopolies  i 

I    Products  s 

Otlier  ReoeiptsI        Total 

1897 

40-8        1 

247 

'        20  0 

14*6        1         100 

1898 

t        39-1        1 

24  1 

1        22-4 

144        1         100 

1899 

42-6 

28-3 

187 

16-4        1         100 

1900 

40-4 

21-7 

1        20-8 

17  1                 100 

1901 

1        89-3 

210 

24*9 

14-8 

100 

1902 

'        39-4        1 

21-8 

23-2 

16-6 

100 

1  opium  and  salt,  etc. 


s  CofTae,  eiuobona,  tin,  and  eoaL 
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The  budget  estimates  for  1908  are  : —  Guilders 

Home  ffOTemment  expenditure    .  34,662,874 

Expenditure  in  the  Colonies         .  .     180,720,725 

Revenues  in  the  mother  country  .  .       26,742,883 

„       Colonies  .  .     126,606,426 


165,383,599 
153,849,258 


Deficit    ....        12,084,841 

The  sources  of  revenue  are  stated  as  follows : 

Receipts  in  the  Netherlands  from  sales  of  Government  coffee  (8,164,966 
guilders),  cinchona  (285,120  guilders),  tin  (19,666,697  guilders),  railways 
(998,000  guilders),  share  of  the  State  in  the  profits  of  the  Biliton  Company 
(2,000,000  guilders),  various  (628,050  guilders). 

Receipts  in  India  from  sales  of  opium  (18,171,000  guilders),  import, 
export,  and  excise  duties  (18,833,000  guilders),  land  revenues  (20,28^500 
guilders),  sales  of  coffee  (6, 134,500  guilders),  sales  of  salt  (11,701,500  guilders), 
railways  (14,400,000),  tax  on  trades  (3,234,000),  coal  (8,192,000),  from  all 
other  sources  (82,157,925  guilders). 

About  one-third  of  the  annual  expenditure  is  for  the  army  and  navy,  and 
another  third  for  the  general  administration,  both  in  Java  and  in  the  Nether- 
lands. 

Defence. 

The  army  is  purely  colonial.  At  the  end  of  1900  the  strength  of  the  army 
was  1,367  officers  and  36,798  sub-officers  and  soldiers,  comprising  13,762 
Europeans,  40  Africans,  4,093  Amboinese,  and  18,903  natives.  The  number 
of  horses  was  1,800.  No  portion  of  the  regular  army  of  the  Netherlands 
is  allowed  to  be  sent  on  colonial  service ;  but  individual  soldiers  are  at 
liberty  to  enlist,  by  i)ermis8ion  of  their  commanding  officers,  and  they 
form  the  nucleus  of  the  army  of  Dutch  India.  The  native  and  European 
soldiers  are  not  divided  into  separate  corps,  but  generally  mixed  together, 
though  in  separate  companies  in  the  same  battalions.  The  artillery  is  com- 
posed of  European  gunners,  with  native  riders,  while  the  cavalry  are 
Europeans  ahd  natives. 

Ttie  infantry,  which  is  the  most  important  branch  of  the  army  in  Dutch 
India,  is  divided  into  field,  garrison,  and  depdt  battalions.  Each  battalion  is 
composed  of  four  companies,  two  companies  consisting  of  European  soldiers 
and  two  of  natives,  or  one  of  Europeans  and  three  of  natives.  The  'half- 
castes  ^  are  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  with  the  Europeans.  The  whole 
of  the  commissioned  officers  are  Europeans,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
natives  of  high  rank  to  whom  honorary  ranks  are  given ;  in  each  of  the  com- 
panies composed  of  natives,  at  least  one-half  of  the  non-commissioned  officers 
must  also  be  Europeans.  A  military  academy  is  established  at  Meester 
Comelis,  near  Batavia.    Schools  for  soldiers  are  attached  to  every  battalion. 

Unlike  the  army,  which  is  purely  colonial,  the  navy  in  Dutch  India  is 
partly  colonial,  partly  belonging  to  the  royal  navy,  and  its  expenses  are 
therefore  borne  partly  by  the  mother-country  and  partly  by  the  colony, 
(See  *  Defence,' mother-country.)  The  ^^erMmn^Hn  the  Dutch  Indies  num- 
bered in  1900  :  8,317  men,  thus  divide<l :  1,018  Europeans  and  738  natives 
with  the  Indian  marine  (17  ships) ;  1,814  Europeans  and  252  natives  with  the 
ausdliary  squadron  (6  ships).  ^  t 
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Production  and  Industry. 

The  greater  part  of  the  soil  of  Java  is  claimed  as  Govemment  property, 
and  it  is  principally  in  the  residencies  in  the  western  part  of  Jairathat  there  are 
private  estates,  chiefly  owned  by  Europeans  and  by  Chinese.  The  bulk  of  the 
people  are  agricultural  labourers.  The  Goyemment  or  private  landowners  can 
enforce  one  day's  ^tuitous  work  out  of  seven,  or  more,  from  all  the  labourers 
on  their  estates ;  m  1882  the  greater  part  of  these  enforced  services  for  the 
Govemment  was  abolidied,  in  return  for  the  payment  of  one  guilder  per  head 
yearly.  Great  power  is  vested  in  the  Resident  and  his  European  and  native 
officials  to  enforce  a  strict  adherence  to  all  the  laws  regulating  labour. 

The  extent  of  the  soil  of  Java  and  Madura  regmarly  cultivated  by  the 
natives  was,  in  1900,  7,078,036  acres  (If  acre  =  1  bahu).  From  1896-1900 
the  increase  of  various  cultures  was  as  foUows,  in  acres : — 


Year  I 


1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 


Rice 


4,828,642 
4,899,924 
5,202,957 
5,198,622 
5,474,546 


Maizo,Arachi8, 
I  Cotton,  and  I 
varioos  plants.  I 


3,595,226 
4,019,092 
4,046,816 
4,331,327 
4,019,981 


Sugar- 
cane 


213,349 

229,894 

246.372 

265,382- 

305,921 


Tobacco 


258,930 
240,308 
252,835 
265,809 
233,232 


Indigo 


ToUl 


54,252  8,950,899 
51.707  9,440,926 
49,784  I  9,798,704 
60,998  10,122,550 
48,485    10,082,166 


Owing  to  the  *  agrarian  law'  (1870),  which  has  afforded  opportunity  to 
private  energy  for  obtaining  waste  lands  on  hereditary  lease  (emphyteusis)  for 
seventy-five  years,  private  agriculture  has  greatly  increased  in  recent  years,  as 
well  in  Java  as  in  the  Outposts.  In  1900  were  ceded  by  the  Government  to 
784  Companies  and  Europeans,  1,039,482  acres ;  to  52  Chinese,  85,593  acres ; 
to  6  natives,  2,318  acres— total,  1,077,393  acres.  Since  1816  no  land  in  Java 
has  been  alienated  by  the  Govemment  The  lands,  now  the  property  of 
Europeans,  have  an  extent  of  2,306,158  acres,  of  Chinese,  844,484  acres,  and 
oi  other  foreign  Orientals,  30,525  acres. 

In  1891  the  Govemment  ceased  to  cultivate  suffar.  The  sugar  is  grown 
on  lands  hired  from  the  natives,  or  on  lands  held  on  emphyteutic  tenure 
from  the  Government,  or  on  private  properties.  In  1900  the  number  of  sugar 
estates  was  191.     The  jrield  of  sugar  in  six  years  has  been  as  follows : — 


Year 

Tons 

Year                Tons          Ii      Year     |            Tons 

1896 
1897 

1 

490,061 
548,611 

1                             i( 

1898  683.032       i      1900     1        710,150 

1899  1      730,842       >     1901            766.288 

1 

The  production  of  coffee  in  Dutch  India  in  the  years  1896-1900   was, 
in  lbs.: — 


Year 


Govenunent    I  Free  Cultivation   ^^®?.?1I!;  '      Private 


Lands 


by  natives 


1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 


42,164,666 
68,838,400 
17,676,800 
32,988,533 
34,338,400 


0,663,066 
12,947,200 
19,814,800 

7,884.800 
11,666,666 


phyt«u8i8  and 
on  Lease 


58,809,333 
70,223,600 
27,973,600 
69,575,600 
51,971,600 


Lands 


4,928.000  ; 
4,994,666 
5,104,400  I 
7,595,466 
8,530,267 


Total 

116,065,065 
156,508,866 
60,569,600  ; 
118,044,899  ! 
106,506,983  i 
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The  production  of  cinchona,  in  kilogrammes,  in  Java  was  as  follows  : — 


1 

Year 

Qovernment 

Lands  on  Emphyteusis 

Priyate  Lands 

Plantations 

Prodnction 

Plantations 

86 
83 
88 
85 
86 

Production 

3,440,393 
2,910.718 
8,817,284 
4,089.654 
4,749,020 

Plantations 

Production 

1896 
1897 
1896 
1800 
1900 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

821,760 
825,887 
857,958 
899,496 
561,765 

63,932 
116,497 
837,824 
573,418 
358,910 

The  production  of  tobacco,  in  kilogrammes,  was  as  follows : — 


Year. 

In  Java. 

In  Sumatra  (Deli,  etc.). 

Plantations. 

Production. 

Plantations. 

Production. 

1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 

90 

87 

110 

131 

140 

13,360,013 
16,354,372 
18,418,675 
24,346,626 
21,737,198 

103 
106 
116 
130 
139 

15,704,703 
17,112,831 
20,527,171 
23,958,369 
20,010,487 

The  production  of  tea  in  Java,  in  kilogrammes,  was  as  follows : — 
1896    I    4,746,688    I    1897    i    4,206,676    I  1899    i    6,452,773 
1896    I    3,916,398    |    1898    |    4,767,168    I  1900    |    6,636,671 

The  production  of  1900  was  obtained  from  118  plantations. 

The  production  of  indigo  in  Java  in  kilogrammes  was  as  follows : — 

1895  I     621,666      I    1897    I       936,236    I    1899    I       788,182 

1896  I     721,719      [   1898    |    1,094,225    |   1900    |       716,656 

The  production  of  1900  was  obtained  from  115  plantations. 

The  tin  mines  of  Banca  are  worked  by  the  Government ;  those  of  Biliton 
and  Riouw  by  private  enterprise.     Their  total  yield  was,  in  tons : — 
1897-98  I  15,686  I      1899-1900  I  16,460 

1898-99  I  17,703  |  1900-01  |  17,320 

The  yield  of  the  principal  coal  mines  in  Java,  Sumatra  and  Borneo 
was,  in  tons : — 

1896  I      189,864      i    1898    I    162,760  I    1900    I      199,536 

1897  I      160,691      I    1899    |    182,712  |  | 

Tlie  production  of  the  principal  mineral  oil  enterprises  was  in  gallons, 
1897,  68,510;  1898,  66,981;  1899,  43,966;  1900,  18,127,611. 

At  the  end  of  1896  there  were  in  Java  in  all  about  2,643,000  buffaloes, 
2,572,000  oxen  and  cows,  and  486,600  horses.  Horses  are  never  used  in  India 
for  agricultural  purposes. 

In  1900  there  were  8  Government  and  66  private  printing-offices,  74  ice  and 
soda  water  manufactories,  26  soap  factories,  8  arak  distilleries,  14  saw  mills, 
and  94  rice  mills.  The  industrial  establishments  in  Dutch  India  used,  in 
1900,  2,806  steam  engines. 

Commerce. 

No  difference  is  made  between  Dutch  and  foreign  imports  and  vessels. 
There  is  a  tariff  of  6  per  cent,  on  certain  goods  ;  on  some  articLB»  tiiereia  a 
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small  export  duty,  inclading  tobacco.     The  export  duty  on  sogar  is  definitely 
abolished  in  1898,  on  coffee  in  1902. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  general  import  and  export 
during  the  years  1896-1900,  in  guilders  (12  iruilders=£l) :— 


Imports 

year 

Oovemment 

Private 

Grand 

Merchan- 
dise 

Specie 

Total 

Merchan- 
dise 

Specie 

Total 

Total        1 

1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 

1896 
1897 
1898 
1399 
1900 

6,746.832 
5,172,145 
6,563,279 
4,530,029 
6,985,149 

14,325,256 
18,305,874 
13,560,199 
14,944,887 
26,954,304 

615,000 
1,600,000 
2,385,000 

7,361,332 
5.172.145 
8,163,279 
4,580,029 
9,370,149 

14,325,256 
18,805,874 
18,560,199 
14,944,887 
26,954,304 

152,055,300 
167,296,526 
160,861,010 
164,018,315 
176,078,795 

Exports 

184,413,534 
191,169,334 
202,996,658 
235,383,570 
231,283,548 

8,982,001 
9,236,877 
10,797,143 
22,778,926 
10,4,74,578 

891,921 
939,070 
1,197,240 
595,801 
795,754 

160,987,301 
176,538,403 
171,658,153 
186.792,241 
186,558,878 

185,805,455 
192,108,404 
204,193,898 
285,978,h71 
232,079,302 

168.S4SCSS  ; 
181,705,548  ' 
179,821,432 
191.822,270  ! 
195,928,628  | 

199,630,711 
210,414,278 
217,754,097 
250,923,258 
259.033.666 

The  princi])al  articles  of  export  are  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  rice,  indigo,  cinchona, 
tobacco,  and  tin.  With  the  exception  of  rice,  about  one-half  of  which  is 
shipped  for  Borneo  and  China,  nearly  four-fifths  of  these  exports  go  to  the 
Netherlands. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  value  of  the  trade  of  Java  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  in  each  of  the  last  five 
years : — 


- 

1897 

1898         '         1899 

1900 

1901 

Imports    into 
U.  K.  from 

£ 

£                      £ 

£ 

£ 

1 

Java . 

318,062  , 

406,948  1      272,858 

223,344 

212,222 

Exports  of 

1 

j      British  pro- 
1      duce  to  J  ava 

1,803,416 

1,916,802 

2,166,252 

2,547,405 

2,028,473 

The  chief  articles  of  import  into  the  United  Kingdom  are  unrefined  sugar  ; 
in  1882  of  the  value  of  3,579,119^.  ;  in  1896,  677,760^.;  in  1901,  86.771/.; 
tea,  38.261/.  The  staple  articles  of  British  home  produce  exported  to  Java 
are  manufactured  cotton  (including  cotton  yarns)  of  the  value  of  1,429,687/. ; 
machinery,  106,900/. ;  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  76,483/. ;  coals,  47,284/. ; 
woollens,  24,088/.  ;  manure,  165,644/.,  in  the  year  1901. 


Shipping  and  Commnnioations. 

The  following  table  shows  the  navigation  at  the  various  ports  of  Nether* 
lands  India  in  1899  and  1900,  and  the  share  of  £nfflandi&  it : — t 
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Year 

1899  J! 

1900  I  j 
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!  Entered  Whereof,  from  England : 


Number   ,  Tons  Number  Tons 


Steamers 
Sailing  vessels 

Steamers 
Sailing  vessels 


8,661  1,638,666  330    I      528,168 


389  84,606 

3,446  1,721,148 

184    I  59,888 


24    I        27,966 

380     '      509,052      | 
10     I  1,770      I 


At  the  end  of  1900  the  total  length  of  railways  (State  and  private)  ouened 
for  traffic  was  about  1,348  English  miles ;  the  revenues  were  18,447,000  guilders. 

There  are  about  200  post-offices  ;  the  number  of  letters  carried  in  1900  for 
internal  intercourse  was  11,363,170,  while  7,301,840  newspapers,  &c.,  for 
the  interior  passed  through  the  various  post-offices  in  the  Dutch  Indies. 
In  1900,  1,614,683  letters  were  carried  for  foreign  postal  intercourse. 

There  were  7,003  miles  of  telegraph  lines  in  Dutch  India  in  1900  with 
383  offices;  the  number  of  messages  was  708,037.  In  December,  1896, 
Batavia,  Samarang,  and  Sourabaya  were  connected  by  telephone. 

Money  and  Credit. 

The  *  Java  Bank,'  established  in  1828,  has  a  capital  of  6,000,000  guilders, 
and  a  reserve  of  about  1,200,000  guilders.  The  Government  has  a  control  over 
the  administration.  Two-fifths  of  the  amount  of  the  notes,  assignats,  and  credits 
must  be  covered  by  specie  or  bullion.  In  March,  1901,  the  value  of  the 
notes  in  circulation  was  56,385,000  guilders,  and  of  the  bank  operations 
31,593,000.  There  are  two  other  Dutch  banks,  besides  branches  of  British 
banks. 

In  the  savings-banks,  including  the  Postal  savings-bank,  there  were, 
in  1900,  34,130  depositors,  with  a  deposited  amount  of  10,027,987  guilders. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Weights  and  Measures. 
The  Amsterdamsch  PoTid .   =  1*09  lb.  avoirdupois. 
„   Pikol        .        .        .   =  1334  >y 
»    CaUy       .        .        .    =  IJ      „ 
,,    Tjengkal .        .        .   =  4  yards 

The  only  legal  coins,  as  well  as  the  weights  and  measures,  of  Dutch 
India  are  those  of  the  Netherlands. 

Consular  Kepresentatives. 

BrUiah  Consul  at  Balavia,  — M.  Abrahams. 
Viu-Consul  at  Samarang, — A.  Dowie. 
Vice-Consul  at  Sourabaya. — A.  MacLean. 


BUTCH   WEST   IHBISS. 

The  Dutch  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  are  (a)  Surinam^  or  Dutch 
Oaiana,  and  (b)  the  colony  Curasao,  r^^^^T^ 
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Surinam  or  Dutch  Guiana. 

Datch  Guiana  or  Surinam  is  situated  on  the  north  coast  of  S.  America, 
between  2**  and  6"  N.  latitude,  and  53**  50'  and  68"*  20'  E.  longitude,  and  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  east  by  the  river  Marowijne,  which 
separates  it  from  French  Guiana,  on  the  west  by  the  river  Corantyn,  which 
separates  it  from  British  Guiana,  and  on  the  south  by  inaccessible  forests  and 
savannas  to  the  Turmchumce  Mountains. 

At  the  peace  of  Breda,  in  1667,  between  England  and  the  United  Nether- 
lands, Surinam  was  assured  to  the  Netherlan£  in  exchange  for  the  colony 
New  Netherlands  in  North  America,  and  this  was  confirmed  by  the  treaty 
of  Westminster  of  February,  1674.  Since  then  Surinam  has  been  twice 
in  the  power  of  England,  1799  till  1802,  when  it  was  restored  at  the  peace 
of  Amiens,  and  in  1804  to  1816,  when  it  was  returned  according  to  the 
Convention  of  London  of  Aiigust  13,  1814,  confirmed  at  the  peace  of  Paris  of 
November  20,  1816,  with  the  other  Dutch  colonies,  except  Berbice,  Demerara, 
Essequibo,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  superior  administration  ana  executive  authority  of  Surinam  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  governor,  assisted  by  a  council  consisting  of  the  governor  as 
president,  a  vice-president  and  three  members,  all  nominated  by  the  Queen. 
The  Colonial  States  form  the  representative  body  of  the  colony.  The  members 
are  chosen  for  6  years  by  electors  in  proportion  of  one  in  200  electors. 

Dutch  Guiana  is  divided  into  sixteen  districts  and  numerous  communes. 

The  area  of  Dutch  Guiana  is  46,060  English  square  miles.  At  the  end  of 
1900  the  population  was  about  68,968,  exclusive  of  the  negroes  living  in  the 
forests.    The  capital  is  Paramaribo,  with  about  31,817  inhabitants. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  regulation  for  the  government  of  Dutch 
Guiana,  entire  liberty  is  granted  to  the  members  of  all  religious  confessions. 

At  the  end  of  1900  there  were :  Reformed  and  Lutheran,  9,684  ;  Moravian 
Brethren,  28,027  ;  Roman  Catholic,  12,771  ;  Jews,  1,121 ;  Mohammedans, 
3,918  ;  Hindus,  11,168,  etc. 

There  were,  in  1900,  20  public  schools  with  2,342  pupils,  and  33  private 
schools  with  4,822  pupils.  Besides  these  elementary  schools,  there  are  a 
normal  school  and  a  central  school  of  the  Moravian  Brethren  for  training 
teachers  and  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 

There  is  a  court  of  justice,  whose  president,  members,  and  recorder  arc 
nominated  by  the  Sovereign.  Further,  there  are  three  cantonal  courts  and 
two  circuit  courts. 

The  relations  of  Government  to  pauperism  are  limited  to  subventions  to 
orphan-houses  and  other  religious  or  philanthropical  institutions. 

The  local  revenue  is  derived  from  import,  export,  and  excise  duties,  taxes 
on  houses  and  estates,  personal  imposts,  and  some  indirect  taxes.  A  subven- 
tion from  the  mother-country  is  necessary.  The  revenue  and  expenditure  in 
the  last  five  years,  in  guilders,  were  : — 


Expenditure 


1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 


2,227,000 
2,261,000 
2,424,000 
2,705,000 
2,601,000 


Local  Revenue 


2,207,000 
2,085,000 
2,296,000 
2,324,000 
2,302,000 


Subvention 

20,000 
176,000 
128,000 
881,000 
299,000 


In  1900  the  militia  ('  Schutterij ')  consisted  of  27  office^puidjUl  men,  the 
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civic  gaard  of  59  officers  and  1,061  men,  and  the  garrison  of  20  officers  and  351 
men.  The  nary  consists  of  a  few  guard  ships,  with  some  vessels  of  the  royal 
navy. 

In  1900  sugar  was  produced  on  7  plantations  of  1,975  hectares  to  the  amount 
of  18,050,389  kilogrammes ;  cacao  on  about  75  plantations  of  11,847  hectares 
to  the  amount  of  2,183,018  kilogrammes.  The  other  productions  in  1900 
were  bananas,  518,105  bunches;  coffee,  196,431  kilogrammes;  rice,  285,927 
Idlogrammes ;  maize,  534,001  kilogrammes ;  rum,  1,275,080  litres ;  and 
molasses,  1,770,384  litres. 

For  gold  mining  were  granted,  at  the  end  of  1900,  375  concessions,  com- 
prising 347,238  hectares.  In  that  year  the  export  of  gold  was  873,096 
grammes,  valued  at  1,196,141  guilders.  This  export  was :  to  the  Netherlands, 
844,420  grwimes.  In  1900  the  gold  production  amounted  to  876,277 
grammes.  The  working  for  gold  nas  hitherto  been  carried  on  chiefly  by 
alluvial  washings,  but  several  companies  have  now  been  started  for  crushing 
operations. 

In  1901  there  entered  217  vessels  of  130,058  tons,  and  cleared  217  ships  of 
130, 058  tons.  The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports 
during  the  years  1897-1901  :— 


Yeai 


Imports 


I 


Exports 


5,294,424  guilders 

5,703,427 

6,122,112 

6,166,608 

7,077,780 


5,241,671  guilders 

5,211,123 

5.517,884 

5,540,855 

6,365,560 


In  1901  the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  Dutch  West 
Indies,  induding  Curasao,  were  valued  at  39,607/.  ;  and  exports  from  the 
United  Kingdom  of  British  produce  or  manufacture  to  the  Dutch  West  Indies, 
129,376Z. 

The  communication  between  several  districts  of  the  colony  is  carried  on  by 
vessels  and  small  steamers. 

British  Consul  at  Paramaribo  and  Cayenne. — J.  R.  "W.  Pigott. 

Ciira9ao. 

The  colony  of  Curasao  consists  of  the  islands  Cura^,  Bonaire,  Aruba,  St. 
Martin  (as  far  as  it  belongs  to  the  Netherlands),  St,  JSustache,  and  Saba,  lying 
north  from  the  coast  of  Venezuela. 


L 


Cura9ao  . 
Bonaire^ 
Aruba    . 
St.  Martin^ 
St  Eustache 
Saba 


Square 
MUes 

210 
95 
69 
17 

7 

6 

408 


Population 
Dec  81, 1900 

30,828 
5,086 
9,702 
3,174 
1,334 
2,177 


52,301 


Only  the  soathem  part  belongs  to  the  Netherlands,  the  northern 
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The  colony  is  goyemed  by  a  Governor,  assisted  by  a  Ck>ancil  compoaed  of 
a  vice-president  and  three  members,  he  himself  being  president,  all  nominated 
by  the  Sovereign. 

There  is  also  a  Colonial  Council  consisting  of  thirteen  members  nominated 
by  the  Sovereign.  The  diflFerent  islands  of  the  colony,  except  Cura9ao,  are 
placed  under  officials  called  *  gezaghebbers,  *  nominated  by  the  Sovereign. 

At  the  end  of  1900  there  were  43,160  Roman  Catholics,  9,037  Protestants, 
108  Jews.  The  number  of  schools  was  in  1900  about  33  with  about  5,503 
pupils. 

The  revenue  is  derived  from  import,  export,  and  excise  duties,  taxes  on 
land,  and  some  indirect  taxes.  In  the  Budget  for  1902  the  revenue  is  estima- 
ted at  613,000  guilders,  and  the  expenditure  at  712,000  guilders ;  the  dif- 
ference is  supplied  by  the  mother-country.  t 

The  militia  (Schutterij)  of  the  Isle  of  Cura9ao  consisted  at  the  end  of  1900 
of  27  officers  and  372  men  ;  the  garrison  of  9  officers  and  192  men.  A  vessd 
of  the  royal  navy  is  always  cruising  and  visiting  the  different  islands.  Ib 
Aruba  gold  and  phosphate  of  lime  are  being  worked  under  concessions 
recently  granted. 

The  imports  of  the  island  of  Curasao  in  1900  were  valued  at  2,651,709 
guilders  ;  tne  exports  of  the  other  islands — Curasao  has  no  export  duties — 
at  308,130  guilders.  The  chief  products  are  maize,  beans^  pulse,  cattle,  salt, 
and  phosphate  of  lime. 

There  entered  the  ports  of  the  different  islands  in  1900,  2,772  vessels 
of  414,180  English  tons. 

British  Consul  at  Curasao, — J.  Jesurun. 
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NICARAGUA. 

(Rep(jblica  de  Nicakaoua'.) 
Constitution  and  Goyemment. 

The  new  CJonatitution  of  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  was  proclaimed  on  July 
4,  1894  and  amended  December  lO,  1896.  It  vests  the  legislative  power  in 
a  Congress  of  one  House.  The  Legislature  is  elected  by  universal  suffrage, 
the  term  being  two  years,  and  the  number  of  representatives  40.  The  exe- 
cutive power  IS  with  a  President  elected  for  four  years. 

President  of  the  JRepublic—GeneTsii  JoaS  Santos  Zelaya,  for  the  term 
1902-1«06. 

The  President  exercises  his  functions  through  a  council  of  responsible 
ministers,  composed  of  the  heads  of  the  five  departments  of  Foreign  Affairs 
and  Public  Instruction ;  Finance ;  Interior,  Justice,  and  Police  ;  War,  and 
Marine ;  Public  Works. 

The  Republic  is  divided  into  13  departments,  2  comarcas,  and  3  districts, 
each  of  which  is  under  a  political  head,  who  has  supervision  of  finance, 
instruction  and  other  matters,  and  is  also  military  commandant.  The 
Mosquito  Reserve  forms  one  of  these  departments,  and  is  now  named  Zelaya. 

The  Indians  in  this  region  are  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain  ;  but 
it  is  stated  that  the  British  Government  is  desirous  of  withdrawing  all  claim 
to  jurisdiction  in  the  country. 

The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  Court  of  Justice,  two  chambers 
of  second  instance,  and  judges  of  infenor  tribunals. 

The  active  army  consists  of  2,000  men,  with  a  reserve  of  10,000  men,  and 
a  militia  or  national  guard  of  5,000. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  the  Republic  is  estimated  at  49,200  English  square  miles,  and 
the  population  (1895)  380,000,  or  including  uncivilised  Indians  420,000, 
giving  about  8*5  inhabitants  per  square  mile.  In  1900  the  population  was 
estimated  at  about  500,000.  The  great  mass  of  the  population  consists  of 
aboriginal  'Indians,'  mulattoes,  negroes,  and  mixed  races,  and  the 
number  of  Europeans  and  their  descendants  is  very  small  but  on  the 
increase.  Their  number  is  about  1,200.  There  are  28  towns  with 
from  2,000  to  30,000  inhabitants.  The  capital  of  the  Republic  and  seat  of 
government  is  the  town  of  Managua,  situated  on  the  southern  border  of  the 
great  lake  of  the  same  name,  with  about  30,000  inhabitants.  Leon  has  a 
population  of  45,000;  Granada,  25,000;  Masaya,  20,000;  Chinandega, 
20,000 ;  Matagalpa,  4,000 ;  Bluefields  and  San  Juan  del  Norte  (Grey town) 
have  each  over  2,000.  Other  towns  are  Corinto,  and  San  Juan  del  Sur  on  the 
Pacific. 

Immigration  is  encouraged,  and  in  1900  a  concession  of  60,000  acres  of 
land  was  gi-auted  for  colonisation,  the  concessionaire  undertaking  to  introduce 
agricultural  immigrants  from  Northern  Europe,  to  establish  an  agricultural 
school,  and  to  import  approved  breeding  cattle. 

Instruction. 

According  to  an  oflBcial  statement  of  1900  there  were  823  elementary 
schools  with  17,803  pupils.  There  were,  besides,  ten  colleges  and  two  uni- 
versities (facultadea).  The  total  teaching  staff  of  schools,  colleges,  and 
univerbities  was  681  ;  the  expenditure  during  the  year  was  284,945  pesos. 

A  national  Industrial,  Commercial,  and  scientific  Museum  has  been  estab- 
lished  at  Manapaa.  ^^^ ^^CqC^Xz 
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Finanoe. 

For  the  calendar  years  1899  and  19  00  the  revenue  and  expenditure  (ex- 
clusive of  debt  service),  and  for  1901  and  1902  the  budget  estimates,  were  : — 


- 

1899           1           1900 

1901 

1902 

Revenue   . 
Expenditure     . 

Pesos 

4,475,827 
4,557,794 

Pesos 
5,589,604 
5,335,059 

Pesos 
5,760,920 
5,758.923 

Pesos          1 
5,896.741 
5.918.590     , 

Ot  the  revenue  in  1900  the  principal  sources  were  customs^  duties, 
3,001,235  pesos ;  liquor  and  tobacco  duties,  1,256,657  pesos;  slaughter  tax, 
222,750  pesos  ;  railways,  steamers,  posts,  and  telegraphs,  820.241  pesos  ; 
smaller  amounts  being  obtained  from  stamps,  the  gunpowder  and  other 
monojpolies.  Of  the  expenditure  in  1900  the  Ministry  of  War  and  Marine 
absorbed  1,361,935  pesos  ;  of  Fomento,  1,125,214  pesos ;  of  Finance,  838.561 
pesos ;  of  Instruction,  492,310  pesos ;  Police,  532,798  pesos ;  Government, 
862,334  pesos  ;  Justice,  204,945  pesos. 

The  foreign  debt  consists  of  a  railway  loan  raised  in  London  in  1886  for 
285,000/.  in  6  per  cent  bonds.  Default  was  made  in  payment  of  interest  on 
July  1, 1894,  and  in  1895  an  arrangement  was  made  for  the  settlement  of 
the  debt,  reducing  the  interest  to  4  per  cent,  and  the  arrear  coupons  to  half 
their  nominal  value.  The  amount  outstanding  in  July,  1902,  consisted  of 
bonds  266,500Z.,  and  arrear  coupons  2,898/.  ;  total,  269,898/. 

The  internal  debt  amounted  to  9,216,549  pesos  at  the  end  of  1900. 

The  value  of  the  urban  property  of  Nicaragua  is  put  at  8,590.429  dollars  ; 
and  of  the  rural  at  33.972,690  dollars. 

Industry  and  Commerce. 

Comparatively  little  of  the  land  is  cultivated,  but  coflee  cultivation  and 
banana  culture  are  extending.  About  one-third  of  the  coffee  estates  are  in 
the  hands  of  Germans.  The  coffee  crop  in  1902  was  estimated  at  about 
80,000,000  lbs.,  the  largest  ever  produced.  Banana  culture  flourishes  in  the 
Bluefields  region,  whence,  in  1900,  1,803,845  bunches  were  exported.  The 
sugar  industry  tends  to  expand  ;  thesu^r  export  in  1901  reached  4,000,000 
lbs. ;  there  is  also  a  laige  output  of  spirit  The  production  of  cocoa  is  in- 
sufficient for  local  supply,  but  is  rapidly  extenaing.  The  exportation  of 
rubber  (mostly  from  Bluefields)  in  1900  amounted  to  318,893  kilogrammes. 
There  are  -several  rubber  plantations  from  which  good  returns  are  expected, 
but  results  are  not  obtained  till  long  after  planting,  and  at  present  the  pro- 
duction  of  rubber  is  declining.  Tolmcco  is  cultivated  in  Masaya,  in  the  island 
of  Omete()C.  and  in  Jalapa  ;  the  leaf  is  coarse  and  serves  only  for  home 
consumption. 

There  are  in  the  Republic  109  mines,  worked  by  American  and  British 
companies.  In  nearly  all  of  these  gold  is  found  mixed  with  silver  ;  in  a  few, 
silver  mixed  with  copper.  In  1895  the  shipments  of  gold  bar  and  dust 
reached  8,000  ounces  ;  in  1898,  16,242  ounces  ;  in  1900,  18,500  ounces. 
Local  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  furniture,  boots  and  shoes,  cigars 
and  cigarettes,  sugar,  rum,  beer,  candles  and  soap ;  but  these  products  arc 
almost  entirely  for  local  use. 

In  1901  the  total  imports  were  estimated  at  2,802,488  gold  or  about 
.9,209;900  silver  pesos  (about  11  pesos  =  1/.),  and  the  exports  at  7,651.068 
silver  pesos.  The  principal  imports  were  cottons,  food-stutfs,  and  iron-work. 
The  chief  exports  were  cotfee,  bananas,  rubber,  cattle,  mahogany  and  oedar. 
dye-woods,  hides,  gold  in  bars^  gold  dust,  gold  ore.    Of  the  imports,  59  \m 
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cent,  were  from  the  United  States ;  20  per  cent,  from  Great  Britain  ;  7  per 
cent,  from  Germany ;  8  per  cent,  from  France.  Of  the  exports  60  per 
cent,  went  to  the  United  States  ;  9  per  cent,  to  Great  Britain  ;  14  per  cent, 
to  Germany ;  8  per  cent,  to  France.  The  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom 
with  Nicaragua  (according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns)  has  been  as 
follows  : — 


I  Imports    into       U.K. 
from  Nicaragua 
Exports  of  home    pro- 
duce to  Nicaragua    . 


1897 


14S,176 
11S,537 


1898        j 

1809 

£. 

£ 

71,088     ' 

47,896 

110,621     , 

145,687 

1900 

76,735 
198,548 


1001 

£ 

25,286 

109,(H52 


The  chief  imports  from  Nicaragua  in  1901  were  coffee,  8,768/.;  woods, 
16,280/.;  and  the  cliief  exports  to  Nicaragua,  cottons,  65,657/. 

The  commerce  of  )the  United  States  with  Nicaragua  (according  to  United 
States  statistics)  in  5  years,  ended  June  30,  was  as  follows  ;— 


Imports  into  U.S. 
Exports  to  Nicaragua 


180$ 

1899 

1900 

Dollars 
1,005.865 
1,0<0,505 

D-^llars 

1,614,630 

l,18S,5ll 

Dollars 

1,520,266 

1,817,809 

1901 


1902 


Dollars 

2,035,636 

1,482.194 


Dollars 

1,978,025 

1,8J1.886 


In  1900-01  the  chief  imports  from  Nicaragua  were  rubber,  444,234  dollars  ; 
wood,  430,985  dollars ;  bananas,  288,465  dollars.  The  chief  exports  to 
Nicaragua  were  iron- work,  267,252  dollars ;  bread-stuffs,  189,478  dollars  ; 
cottons,  154,881  dollars. 

Shipping  and  CommnnioationB. 


About  two-thirds  of  the  trade  of  Nicaragua  passes  through  Corinto.  At 
this  port  in  1900  there  entered,  of  ocean-going  vessels,  200  vessels  of 
altogether  328,622  tons.  These  were  almost  entirely  the  steamers  of  4 
shipping  companies,  American,  British,  Chilian  and  German,  which  regu- 
larly visit  the  port.  A  dock  500  ft.  by  815  ft.  has  been  constructed  at  Corinto. 
In  1900  the  Government  entered  into  a  contract  for  a  line  of  steamers  to 
connect  Bluefields  with  other  eastern  ports,  and  with  New  Orleans  in  the 
United  States. 

Work  on  the  canal  to  connect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coasts  has  been 
suspended  for  several  years.  A  treaty  of  1867  empowering  the  United  States 
to  construct  a  canal  across  Nicaragua  was,  on  October  24,  1901,  denounced 
by  Nicaragua,  but  on  December  10  a  protocol  was  signed  preparatory  to  a 
lease  to  the  United  States  in  perpetuity  of  a  strip  of  land  including  the  canal 
route.  On  November  18,  1901,  a  new  treatv  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  modifying  the  Clayton- Bui wer  treaty  of  1850,  and  neutralising 
the  proposed  canal,  was  signed,  and  on  December  16  it  was  accepted  by  the 
United  States  Senate.  It  seems  improbable  that  the  interoceanic  canal  will 
be  constructed  by  this  route  (see  under  CoUnnhia), 

There  are  few  ffood  roads  in  the  country,  but  contracts  have  recently  been 
made  for  roads  and  transport  from  Momotombo  to  Matagalpa,  79  miles,  and 
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for  3  roads  leading  respectively  from  Matagalpa,  from  New  SegOTia,  and  from 
the  Pis  Pis  mines  in  the  Cape  Gracias  district  to  the  head  of  steamboat 
navigation  on  the  Cuco  Wanks  river,  about  160  miles  from  its  month.  For 
the  repairing  and  making  of  roads  a  tax  varying  from  1  peso  (about  22d. )  to 
10  pesos  is  imposed  on  all  male  inhabitants  over  18  years  of  age.  There 
are  about  175  miles  of  railway  in  connection  with  which  steamers  ply  on  the 
Lakes.  In  1902  the  railway  of  35  miles  connecting  Managua  with  Leon  and 
Corinto  was  completed.  The  line  from  Masaya  to  Jinotepe,  connecting  the 
coffee  district  vrith  Corinto,  is  being  continued  to  Diriamba.  Various  other 
railway  schemes  are  projected.  All  the  railways  belong  to  Government, 
except  the  Silica  Railway  of  7  miles  belonging  to  a  steamboat  companv. 

In  1901  there  were  145  post  offices.  There  are  2,440  miles  of  telegraph 
wires,  and  119  offices. 

Honey,  Weights,  and  Heasures. 

The  Bank  of  London  and  Central  America  has  a  subscribed  capital  of 
260,000/.  of  which  180,300/.  is  paid  up. 

The  system  of  money  is  the  same  as  in  Honduras,  though  Mexican, 
Chilian,  Peruvian,  and  other  South  and  Central  American  dollars  are 
issued. 

The  silver  peso  or  dollar  is  of  the  value  of  about  20(L  or  12  silver 
dollars  to  the  £,  In  fractional  silver  coin  the  peso  is  worth  about  19  pence  : 
the  value  of  the  paper  peso  fluctuates,  but  is  usually  about  17  pence  ;  busi- 
ness is  transacted  mostly  with  paper  money.  The  Government  note  circu- 
lation December  31,  1899,  amounted  to  2,691,000  pesos.  In  1899  (under  law 
of  October  26,  1898)  a  nickel  coinage  amounting  to  150,000  pesos  was  issued. 
Since  January  7,  1893,  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  has  been 
in  use. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Nicaragua  in  Great  Britain. 
Envoy  and  Minister  {residing  at  Paris). — Crisanto  Medina. 
Consul-Ocneral  {Manchester),— i.  Lacaya 

There  are  Consular  Representatives  at  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Glasgow, 
Cardiff. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Nicaragua. 
Minister  and  Consul- General. — Edward  Thornton. 
Consul  at  Oranada, — Walter  J.  Chambers. 

Consul  at  Oreytovm. — H.  F.  Bingham. 
Consul  at  Managua. — Charles  E.  Nicol. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Nicaragua 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.     Annual  Series.    No.  2585.    Loudon,  1801. 

Dentflches  Handeis-Archiv  for  July,  1901.    Berlin. 

Nicaragua.  No.51of  the  Bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics.  Wasbioj:- 
ton,  1892. 

United  States  Consular  Reports  for  January,  February,  March,  May,  July,  August, 
1901.    Washington. 

2.  J^on-Official  Publications. 

Belly  (N.),  Percement  de  I'isthine  de  Pan«ma  par  le  canal  de  Nicaragua.    8-    Paris,  188.S 

Bell  (C  N. ),  Tangweera :  Life  and  Adventures  among  the  Gentle  Indiana.  (Mosquito 
Coast)    London.  1899. 

Belt  (Thomas),  The  Naturalist  in  Nicaragua :  a  Narrative  of  a  Residence  at  the  Gold 
Mines  of  Chontales,  Ac    8.    London,  1873. 

BojfU  (Frederick),  A  Ride  across  a  Continent    8  vols.    8.    London,  1868. 

J9iao  w  (A.  von),  Der  Freistaat  Nicaragua  in  Mittelamerika.    8.    Berlin,  1849 

CoI^H^ttfi  (A.  R.),  The  Key  of  the  Padflc    Loudon,  1895. 

Corpomtion  of  Foreign  Bondholders,  Report  of  CouAiittee.    Appendix.    London,  1899. 
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Kalb  (0.  de),  Nicaragua ;  Stadiea  on  the  Moequito  Shore  in  1802.  Ainerioan  Oeographi- 
cai  Society,  1893.  ,      ,        ,^^^ 

Keasbey  (L.  M.)  The  Nicaragua  Canal  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  London,  1897. 

Levy  (P.),  Notas  geogriflcaa  y  econdmicas  sobre  la  tepdblio  de  Nicaragua.    Paris,  1873. 

Marr(Wilhelm),  ReisenachCentrakunerilca     2vo1b.    8.    Hainbnig,  1863. 

NiederUin  (Q.),  The  SUte  of  Nicaragua.    PhUadelphia,  1898, 

Peetor  (Desir^),  Etude  Bconomique  aur  la  Republique  de  Nicaragua.    Neuchatel,  1893. 

Seherzer  (Karl,  Rltter  von),  Wanderungen  durch  die  mittelamerikanischen  Freistaaten 
Nicaragua,  Honduras  und  San  Salvador.    8.    Braunschweig,  1857. 

8quier  (B.  G.),  Nicaragua,  its  People,  Scenery,  Monuments,  and  the  proposed  Inter- 
ooeanio  Canal.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1852. 

Wetham  (J.  W.  Bodham),  Across  Central  America.    8.    London,  1877. 

Norway.    See  Sweden  and  Norway. 


OMAN. 

An  independent  State  in  South-eastern  Arabia  extending  along  a  coast  line — 
S.E.  and  S.  W. — of  almost  1,000  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Ormuz  and  inland  to 
the  deserts.     Area,  82,000  square  miles  ;  population,  1,500,000.     The  capital, 
Muscat  (40,000  inhabitants),  was  occupied  by  the  Portuguese  till  the  seven- 
teenth century.     After  various  vicissitudes  it  was  taken  in  the  eighteenth 
century  by  Ahmed  bin  Sa'eed,  of  Yemenite  origin,  who  was  elected  Imam  in 
1741.     His  family  have  since  ruled.     The  present  Sultan  is  Seyyid  Feysal  bin 
Turki,  second  son  of  the  late  Seyyid  Turki  bin  Sa'eed  bin  Smtan,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  father  June  4,  1888,  and  was  formally  recognised  by  the  British 
Government.     In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  power  of  the  Imam 
of  Oman  extended  over  a  large  area  of  Arabia,  the  islands  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
a  strip  on  the  Persian  coast,  and  a  long  strip  of  the  African  coast  south  of 
Cape  Guardafui,  including  Socotra  and  Zanzibar.     On  the  death  of  Sultan 
Sa'eed  in  1856,  one  son  proclaimed  himself  Sultan  in  Zanzibar  and  another  in 
Muscat.     Eventually  the  rivals  agreed  to  submit  their  claims  to  the  arbitra- 
tion  of  Lord  Canning,  Viceroy  of  India,  who  formally  separated  the  two 
Sultanates.     Subsequent  troubles  curtailed  the  area  of  the  state  in  Asia.    The 
island  of  Kishin  or  Tawilah,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Imam  of  Oman,  is  now  under  Persian  government  and  is 
ruled  by  a  Sheikh,  but  the  port  of  Basidu  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
island  is  British.     Further  south  on  the  Persian  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Oman  is 
the  Port  of  Jask  formerly  belonging  to  Oman,  but  now  British.     The  closest 
relations  have  for  years  existed  between  the  Government  of  India  and  Oman, 
and  a  British  Consul  and  Political  Agent  resides  at  Muscat. 
The  revenue  of  the  Sultan  amounts  to  about  260,000  dollars. 
The  exports  in  1901-02  were  valued  at  1,641,076  dollars ;  chiefly  dates, 
916,908  dollars;  fruit,  27,924  dollars  ;  pearls,  25,000  dollars  ;  mother-o*-pearl, 
22,588   dollars;  salt,    2,760    dollars;  fish,  21,778  dollars;  limes,   25,408 
dollars.    The  imports  were  valued  at  2,996,688  dollars  ;  chiefly  rice,  841,619 
dollars  ;  coffee,  82,509  dollars  ;  suffar,  68,771  dollars  ;  piece  goods,  291,128 
dollars  ;  twist  and  yam,  93,758  dollars  ;  silk  and  silk  goods,  46,068  dollars  ; 
cereals,  wheat,  and  other  grain,    103,447  dollars  ;  oils  of  all  kinds,  85,517 
dollars;  ghee,  43,919  dollars;  arms  and  ammunition,  603,980  dollars. 

The  imports  from  United  Kingdom  were  valued  at  497,280  dollars ; 
India,  1,961,157  dollars  ;  France,  116,700  dollars ;  America,  47,200  dollars  ; 
Asiatic  Turkey,  24,517  dollars;  Persia,  285,571  dollars;  other  countries, 
64,263  dollars.  ^  ^^ 

The  number  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  the  port  of  Muscat  in  1901-02, 
including  the  native  craft,  was  425  of  176,609  tons,  of  which  273  of 
161,448  tons  were  British.  Dig^i.ed  by  GoOglc 
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There  is  a  mail  weekly  from  and  to  Bombay,  and  Muscat  is  connected  by 
cable  with  the  Indo-European  telegraph  system. 
BrUiah  Cotmm/.— Major  P.  Z.  Cox,  CLE. 
Adminifltrstive  Report  of  the  Persian  Onlf  Political  Residency.    Calcutta.  AnnuaL 


PARAGUAY. 

(Repi}blica  del  Paraguay.) 

Constitution  and  Oovenunent. 

The  Republic  of  Paraguay  gained  its  independence  from  Spanish  rule  in  1811, 
and  after  a  short  goremment  by  two  consuls,  the  supreme  power  was  seized, 
in  1815,  by  Dr.  Jos^  Gkisnar  Rodriguez  Francia,  who  exercised  autocratic 
sway  as  dictator  till  his  death,  September  20,  1840.  Dr.  Francia's  reign  was 
followed  by  an  interregnum,  whicn  lasted  till  1842,  when  a  National  Congreas, 
meeting  at  the  capital  Asuncion,  elected  two  nephews  of  the  Dictator,  Don 
Mariano  Roque  Alonso  and  Don  Carlos  Antonio  Lopes,  joint  consuls  of  the 
Republic.  Another  Congress  voted,  March  13,  1844,  a  new  Constitution,  and, 
March  14,  elected  Don  Carlos  Antonio  Lopez  sole  President ;  he  was  continued 
by  another  election,  March  14,  1857.  At  the  death  of  Don  Carlos,  September 
10,  1862,  his  son,  Don  Francisco  Solano  Lopez,  bom  1827,  succeeded  to  the 
supreme  power.  President  Lopez,  in  1864,  began  a  dispute  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Brazil,  the  consequence  of  which  was  the  entry  of  a  Brazilian  armr, 
united  with  forces  of  the  Aigentine  Confederation  and  Uruguay,  into  tne 
Republic,  June  1865.  After  a  struggle  of  five  years,  Lopez  was  defeated  and 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Aquidaban,  March  1,  1870. 

A  new  Constitution  was  proclaimed  on  November  25,  1870.  The  legisla- 
ive  authority  is  vested  in  a  Congress  of  two  Houses,  a  Senate  and  a  House  of 
Deputies^  the  executive  being  entrusted  to  a  President,  elected  for  the  term  of 
four  years,  with  a  non-active  Vice-President  at  his  side.  The  Senate  and 
Chamber  of  Deputies  are  elected  directly  by  the  people,  the  former  in  the  ratio 
of  one  representative  to  12,000  inhabitants,  and  the  latter  one  to  6,000  in- 
habitants,  though  in  the  case  of  the  sparsely  populated  divisions  a  greater 
ratio  IB  permitted.    The  Senators  and  Deputies  receive  each  200/.  per  annum. 

President  of  the  Eepublie.—^xuai  Ezcurra  for  the  term  1902-06. 

Viee^Preaidtnt, — Manuel  Dominguez. 

The  President  exercises  his  functions  through  a  cabinet  of  responsible 
ministers,  five  in  number,  presiding  over  the  departments  of  the  Interior,  of 
Finance,  of  Worship  and  Justice,  of  War,  and  of  Foreign  Afiairs.  The 
President  receives  a  salary  of  1,900Z.,  the  Vice-President  960Z.,  and  each  of 
the  ministers  600Z.  a  year ;  but  the  total  administrative  expenses  are  stated  not 
to  exceed  5,000/. 

The  countrjr  is  divided  into  23  counties  {part%dos\  which  are  governed  by 
chiefs  and  justices  of  the  peace,  assisted  by  municipal  councils. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  Paraguay  is  157,000  square  miles.  In  1895  the  population  was 
estimated  at  432,000.  The  census  results  of  1899  show  a  population  oi 
530,103,  exclusive  of  about  100, 000  Indians.  The  population  is  a  mixture  of 
Spanish,  Guarani  Indian,  and  Negro  ra^es.  Of  foreigners  in  Paraguay,  in  1895 
there  were  18,180,  including  5,000  Argentines,  2,500  Italians,  1,500  Spanish, 
1,250  German,  800  French,  600  Braziban,  600  Swiss,  450  Austrians  and  Hun- 
garians, 200  English.  The  population  of  the  capital,  Asuncion,  In  1895,  was 
45,000;  other  towns  are  Villa  Rica,  25,000  ;  Concepcion,  1^,000;  San  Pedro, 
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8,000 ;  Luque,  8,000  Carapegua  13,000,  Paragnari  10,000,  Villa  del  Pilar, 
10,000.  In  the  10  years  1890-1899  there  were  4,655  immigrants  mostly 
Italians,  Germans,  French,  and  Spaniards.  The  total  number  in  1897  was 
197 ;  in  1898,  337 ;  in  1899,  340 ;  in  1900,  170.  Nearly  three-fourths 
of  the  territory  was  national  property,  but  in  recent  years  most  of  it  has  been 
sold,  much  of  it  in  very  large  estates. 

Beligion,  Instruction,  and  Justice. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  the  established  religion  of  the  State,  but 
the  free  exercise  of  other  religions  is  permitted.  The  law  of  ciyil  marriage 
was  suspended  on  March  1,  1899.  Education  is  free  and  compulsory.  In 
1887  only  20  per  cent,  of  the  adult  Paraguayans  and  60  per  cent,  of  adult 
foreigners  could  read  and  write.  There  were  in  1897  390  public  and  private 
elementary  schools,  with  25,000  pupils  and  700  teachers.  Private  schools 
are  subsidised  by  the  Council  of  Education.  There  are  several  Protestant 
schools  for  boys  and  girls.  Near  Asuncion  there  is  an  agricultural  school 
with  a  model  farm  doing  good  work.  At  Asuncion  there  is  a  National 
College,  with  15  professors  and  205  students.  Besides  contributions  from 
general  taxes,  there  is  a  special  Government  fund  for  education  consisting 
of  a  proportion  of  the  proceeds  of  land  sales,  customs  dues,  &c. 

Asuncion  has  also  a  public  library  and  five  newspapers. 

A  High  Court  of  Justice,  and  various  inferior  tribunals,  with  local  magis- 
trates, exercise  judicial  functions.    In  1897  there  were  519  convictions  of  crime. 


Finance. 

The  revenue  is  derived  from  customs,  stamps  and  other  dues,  and  from  the 
sale  of  land  and  yerbales.  The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  five  years  are 
officially  given  as  follows  in  paper  dollars : — 


—                j       1895-96 

1896-97 

1897-98      .     1899-1900 

1900-01 

Revenue 
Expenditure . 

DolUrs 
5,832,867 
6,626,518 

DolUrs 
4,200,009 
6,852,334 

Dollars            Dollars 
8,977,299     9,866,000 
8,441,276     8,122,139 

Dollars 
11,412,747 

The  expenditure  for  1901-02  was  estimated  at  8,122,179  dollars. 
Of  this  expenditure,  1,846,567  dollars  was  for  internal  administration  ; 
2,469,663  for  finance  ;  2,118,640  for  justice  and  public  instruction  ;  645,852 
for  war  and  marine. 

In  1874,  the  principal  of  the  foreign  debt  of  Paraguay  stood  at  1,505,400Z., 
the  outstanding  amount  of  loans  contracted  in  1871  and  1872.  In  1835  it 
was  SLgreed  that  850,000Z.  of  new  bonds  should  be  issued  in  exchange  for  this 
amount,  an  arrangement  was  made  for  the  future  payment  of  interest,  and 
an  assignment  of  land  was  executed  in  payment  of  arrears  of  interest  up  to 
July,  1886.  Land  warrants  were  issued  to  holders  of  unpaid  coupons,  and 
the  Paraguay  Land  Company  (now  called  the  Anglo-Paraguayan  Land 
Company)  was  formed  to  deal  with  these  warrants.  Interest  under  the  new 
arrangement  was  paid  till  January  1,  1892.  In  1895,  an  arrangement 
was  made  with  the  bondholders  for  the  reduction  of  interest,  the  funding  of 
arrear  coupons,  the  creation  of  a  sinking  fund,  and  the  aa^ignm^t  of 
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securities.  In  1902,  the  outstanding  debt  amounted  to  937,750/.  The 
guarantee  debt  due  by  the  Government  to  the  Paraguayan  Central  Railway, 
April  80,  1902,  amounted  to  1,026,061/.  There  was  also  a  gold  debt  due  to 
the  Argentine  National  Bank,  amounting  to  42,590  pesos.  The  debt  due  to 
Brazil  is  put  at  9,876,500  pesos,  and  that  to  the  Argentine  Republic  at 
12,393,600  pesos.  On  December  81,  1901,  the  internal  debt  amounted  to 
827,300  pesos,  besides  10,566,171  pesos  of  notes  in  circulation. 

Defence. 

The  army,  compi*ising  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  maintained  chiefly  to 
preserve  internal  order,  consists  of  82  oflBcers  and  1,600  men.  Every  citizen 
from  20  to  85  years  of  age  is  liable  to  military  service.  There  is  a  screvr 
steamer  of  440  tons  and  4  guns,  and  2  small  steamers  on  the  river. 

Production  and  Industry. 

Excellent  grazing  land  is  abundant  in  Paraguay,  especially  in  the  Chaco 
region,  which  is  now  being  taken  up  by  cattle-raisers.  The  estimated  number 
of  homed  cattle  in  1900  was  2,748,665  ;  horses  182,790,  mules  and  asses 
7,626,  sheep  214,060,  goats  82,834,  pigs  28,900.  The  saladero  industry  i6 
encouraged  by  Government ;  at  Ascencion  88,245  head  of  cattle  were 
slaughtered  in  1901.  The  most  important  industry  is  the  growing  of  iferba 
maUf  or  Paraguay  tea,  the  yerbales,  formerly  the  property  of  the  State,  being 
now  in  the  hands  of  capitalists  and  companies.  The  total  quantity  of  the 
leaf  exported  in  1900  was  valued  at  111,816/.  Other  industries  are  timber, 
tobacco,  and  fruit-growing,  while  maize,  mandioc,  beans,  &c.,  are  also  cnl- 
tivated.  In  1900,  over  86,500,000  oranges  were  exported.  Attempts  are 
being  made  to  cultivate  the  manio9oba  rubber  plant.  The  most  important 
timber  is  the  quebracho  Colorado,  used  for  sleepers,  but  chiefly  for  tanning  ; 
the  logs  contain  from  25  to  29  per  cent,  of  tanning  substance.  Large  quan- 
tities of  the  wood  are  annually  exported  to  Germany,  and  a  local  factory  is 
(1901)  bein^  established  for  the  production  of  the  extract.  A  large  suear 
factory  is  being  established  on  the  Tebiouary  River.  Hides  (225,000  annually) 
are  exported  to  Buenos  Ayres.  The  immense  forests  contain  valuable 
timber  both  hard  and  soft,  which  now  finds  a  market  in  neighbouring  countries 
and  in  Europe.  Immigration  is  smaU,  but  is  encouraged  and  there  are  seven 
agricultural  settlements  or  'colonies,'  with,  in  all,  2,148  colonists.  In  1897 
these  settlements  possessed  about  10,000  acres  under  cultivation  ;  235,246 
fruit  trees ;  62,620  cofiee  plants ;  1,444  horses  ;  and  14,615  cattle.  The 
New  Australia  colony,  which  was  long  unsuccessful,  is  now  prosperous,  its 
members  being  engaged  mostly  in  stock-raising.  The  Cosmc  colony,  an 
offshoot,  has  a  population  of  154,  with  about  70  plots  of  cultivated  land 
growing  maize,  mandioca,  potatoes,  rice,  tobacco,  sugar-cane  and  peanuts, 
besides  oranges,  bananas,  cofiee,  and  yerba  mate.  In  1898  a  new  colony  was 
founded  consisting  of  Sicilians.  In  1899  the  Anglo-Paraguayan  Lai.d  Company 
sold  52,000  acres  of  land. 

In  1899  there  were  in  Paraguay  16  yerba  establishments,  808  distilleries, 
85  wood  yards,  3  sugar  factories,  184  carpenters*  shops,  78  kilns  (brick,  &c.), 
36  bakeries,  and  26  blacksmiths'  shops,  the  capital  invested  in  such  indus- 
tries amounting  to  15,669,166  pesos  currency. 

Paraguay  contains  valuable  minerals  which  are  now  unworked.  Iron 
abounds  in  the  south,  and  marble  in  the  north,  and  pyrites,  copper,  kaolin,  are 
found.  In  1900  a  concession  was  granted  to  a  company  to  search  for  and 
work  minerals  in  the  district  south  of  Asuncion. 
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Gommeroe. 

The  following  ia  the  yalue  of  the  imports  and  exports  in  gold  dollars  at 


Asuncion  :— 

- 

1897                 1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1     Imports 
Exports 

2,203,459     2,608,487 
14,467,770^1  2,463,294 

2,147,838 
2,021,023 

1,838,710 
2,064,290 

3,003,658 
2,529,307 

*  Paper  dollars. 

The  chief  imports  are  textiles — 85  per  cent,  from  Great  Britain  ;  wines, 
rice.     About  48  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports  come  from  Britain. 

The  chief  exports  are  yerha  matit  or  Paraguay  tea,  valued  at  774,090 
dollars  ^Id  in  1901 ;  tobacco,  193,845  dollars  gold ;  hides,  755,345  dollars 
gold  ;  timber,  oranges,  and  hair. 

The  British  trade  passes  almost  entirely  through  the  territories  of  Brazil 
and  the  Argentine  Republic.  There  are  no  direct  imports  into  the  United 
Ein^om  from  Paraguay,  and  the  British  exports  (mostly  cottons,  machinery, 
and  ironwork)  direct  to  Paraguay  amounted  to  only  27,124Z.  in  1901. 

GommimioatioiiB. 

In  1901,  2,157  steamers,  sailing  yessels,  and  large  coasting  vessels  entered 
and  cleared  at  the  port  of  Asuncion.  The  steamers  are  mostly  "liners" 
regularly  visiting  the  port.  Works  are  in  progress  for  the  improvement  of 
the  harbour  at  Asuncion. 

There  is  a  railway  from  Asuncion  to  Pirap6,  the  actual  length  of  line 
open  being  about  156  miles.  Gross  receipts  in  the  year  1901  amounted  to 
1,888,600  paper  pesos.  During  the  year  1900,  624,741  passengers  were  carried, 
and  75,503  tons  of  goods.  There  are  20  miles  of  tramway,  on  which  carried, 
in  1899  there  were  870,546  pa-ssengers.  The  country  roads  are  in  general 
mere  bullock  tracks,  and  transport  is  difficult  and  costly.  There  is  a 
line  of  telegraph  at  the  side  of  the  railway  ;  the  national  telegraph  connects 
Asuncion  with  Corrientes  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  thus  with  the  outside 
world  ;  there  are  altogether  500  mUes  of  telegraph  line  ;  there  were  97,044 
messages  in  1901.  Tne  telephone  is  in  operation  at  Asuncion.  Paraguay 
ioined  the  postal  union  in  1881 ;  in  1900  the  number  of  post  offices  was  142  ; 
letters,  &c.,  received  or  transmitted,  1,729,878. 

Honey  and  Credit. 

The  banks  in  Paraguay  are  the  Agricultural  Bank,  with  a  capital  of 
3,025,723  pesos;  the  Territorial  Bank,  the  Mercantile  Bank,  the  Bank  of 
los  Rios  and  Company,  and  the  Caja  de  Credito  Comercial  (founded  in  1901). 

Paper  money  is  the  chief  circulating  medium  ;  the  amount  in  circulation 
on  December  31,  1901,  was  10,566,171  pesos.  Gold  was  at  a  premium  of 
about  1,000  per  cent 

Honey,  Weights,  and  Heasnres. 

Money. — The  P^^o,  or  i?oZZar= 100  Centavos.    Nominal  value,  is. 

The  Quintal  .        .        .  .    =  101  40  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
„    Arroba   .        .         .         .    =     25  35    ,,  „ 

,,    Fanega  .        .        .  .    =  IJ  imperial  bushel. 

„    iS^ino(land  measure)  .    =  69j  Engl.  sq.  yards. 

,,    Legtta  ctiadrada      .  .    =  12i  Engl.  sq.  mUes. 

weights    and   measures   of  the    Argentine    Republic-^  are    also  in 


The 
general  use. 
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Diplomatic  and  Consular  Eepresentatiyes. 

1.  Of  Paraguay  in  Great  Britain. 
Envoy  and  Minister. — Sefkor  E.  Machain. 

Consul-Oeneral  in  Oreat  Britain. — Alfred  James.     Appointed  1897. 
There  are  Consuls  at  Glasgow,  Birmingham,  Manchester. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Paraguay. 

Jinvoy  and  Minister.  — W.  H.  D.  Haggard  (residing  at  Baenos  Aires). 
Consul  at  Asuncion. — C.  W.  Gosling. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Paraguay 

Anaarlo  Estadistico  de  U  Rept^blica  del  Pftraguay.    Asuncion. 

Mensage  del  Presidente  de  la  Repilibiica,  presentado  al  Congreso  LegisIatiTodela  NaeSoa. 
4.    Asuncion,  1901. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.    Annual  Series.    No.  2,610.    Loudon,  1001. 

Ck>mmeroiai  Relations  of  the  United  States.    Vol.1.    Washington.    1901. 

Revue  du  Faragnay.    Published  monthly.    Asuncion. 

Paraguay.   Bulletin  No.  64  of  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  Washington,  1891. 

Report  of  the  Council  of  the  Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders  for  1900-01.  L»ondoa, 
1901. 

Atara  (F^llx  de),  Voyages  dans  1' Am^oue  mdi-idionale.    Paris,  1809. 

Bolland  (E.),  Exploraclones  practicaaas  en  el  Alto  Paraguay  y  en  la  Laguna  Gaiba. 
Buenos  Aires,  1901. 

Braine-le-Conte,  La  R^publiaue  de  Paraguay.    Bordeaux,  1889. 

Bntifuel  (E.  vanX  La  Re]mblique  du  Paraguay.    Bruxelles,  1898. 

Criado  (H.  A.),  Guide  de  I'^mignint  au  Panguay.    Asuncion,  1889. 

D€mer$ay  (L.  A.),  Hisioire  physique,  ^cononiique  et  politique  du  Paraguay  et  des  etab. 
lissemeuts  des  Jteuit^s.    2  vols.    8.    Paris,  1865. 

Graham  (R.  H.  Cunningham),  A  Vanished  Arcadia.    London,  1901. 

Jourdan  (£.  C),  Guerra  do  Paraguay.    Rio  de  Janeiro,  1800. 

Kennedy  (A.  J.),  La  Plata,  Brazil,  and  Paraguay,  during  the  War.    8.    London,  1869. 

La  Dardye  (E.  De  B.),  Paraguay :  The  Land  and  the  People,  Natural  Wealth  and  Com- 
iiiercial  Cai^bilities.  English  Edition.  Edited  by  E.G.  Ravensteln,  F.ILO.S.  London,  I8»2. 

ilantfield  (Charles),  Paraguay,  Biuil,  and  the  Plate.  New  Edition.  By  tlie  Rev.  Ctttrin 
Kingsley.    8.    London,  1866. 

J#a«i«rman(G.  F.),  Seven  EventAil  Tears  in  Para^;ay.    8.    2nd  Edition.    London,  1869. 

Mulhall  (H.  G.  and  £.  T.),  Handbook  to  the  River  Plate  Republics,  Ac,  and  the  Republics 
of  Uruguay  and  Paraguay.    8.    London,  1885. 

OUucoaga  (R.  de),  Paraguay.  [Translation  from  Reolus' '  Oeographie  Universello,*  with 
prolegomena  and  notes.]    Asuncion,  1896. 

Paj^e(Conimander  Thomas  G.),  La  Plata,  the  Argentine  Confederation,  and  Fangvay. 
Narrative  of  the  Exploration  of  tJie  Tributaries  of  the  River  La  Plata  and  at^acent  Conntries 
during  the  years  1858, 1854, 1855,  and  1856,  under  the  orders  of  the  United  Statot  Oorem- 
mcnt    8.    New  York,  1867. 

Santoi  (C.  R.),  La  Republica  del  Paraguay.    Asuncion,  1897. 

TAoMpton  (George),  The  Paraguayan  war ;  with  sketches  of  the  hUtory  of  Paraguay,  and 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people.    8.    London,  1869. 

Washburn  (Charles  A.),  The  History  of  Paraguay.  With  notes  of  rersonal  obMrrattctip. 
vols.    8.    Boston  and  New  York.  1871. 
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Eeigning  Shah. 

Huza£BEu:-ed-din,  born  14  Jemadi  11.  a.h.  1269  =  March  25, 
1853,  second  son  of  Nasr  ed-din,  Shah;  succeeded  his  father 
May  1,  1896. 

Children  cf  the  Shdh. — I.  Mohammed  Ali  Mirza,  Valiahd 
(heir-apparent),  born  1872.  II.  Malik  Mansur  Mirza,  Shua  es- 
Saltaneh,  born  1880.  III.  Abu'l  Fath  Mirza,  Salar  ed  Dowleh, 
bom  1881.  IV.  Abu'l  Fazl  Mirza,  Azud  es-Sultan,  born  1883. 
V.  Hnsein  Kuli  Mirza,  born  1894.  YI.  N&sr  ed-dln  Mirza, 
born  1896.     There  are  also  twelve  daughters. 

Brothers  qf  the  Shdii, — I.  Mas'iid,  Zil  es-Sultan,  bom  January 
5,  1850,  has  five  sons  and  six  daughters.  II.  Kd.mr&n,  Nliib 
es-Saltaneh,  bom  July  22,  1856,  has  three  daughters.  III.  S41&r 
es-Saltaneh,  born  May  2,  1882.  IV.  Rukn  es-Saltaneh.  V. 
Yamin  ed-Dowleh.     VI.  Azud  es-Saltaneh. 

The  royal  family  is  very  numerous  :  there  are  some  thousands 
of  princes  and  princesses,  but  the  official  year-book  only  mentions 
two  uncles,  two  aunts,  and  about  100  great-uncles  and  cousins 
of  the  Shah. 

The  Shah  of  Persia — by  his  official  title,  *  Shahinsh&h,'  or  king 
of  kings — is  absolute  ruler  within  his  dominions,  and  master  of 
the  lives  and  goods  of  all  his  subjects.  The  whole  revenue  of 
the  country  being  at  their  disposal,  recent  sovereigns  of  Persia 
have  been  able  to  amass  a  large  private  fortune,  but  that  of  the 
present  occupant  of  the  throne  is  reported  to  amount  to  only  two 
or  three  millions  sterling,  most  of  it  represented  by  diamonds, 
the  largest,  the  Der jk  i  Nur,  of  186  carats,  and  the  Tfij  i  M&h,  of 
146  carats,  and  other  precious  stones,  forming  the  crown  jewels. 

The  present  sovereign  of  Persia  is  the  fifth  of  the  dynasty 
of  the  Kaj4rs,  which  took  possession  of  the  crown  after  a  civil 
war  extending  over  fifteen  years,  from  1779  to  1794.  The  date 
of  accession  of  each  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  dynasty  was  as 
follows : — 

1.  Agha  Mohammed      .        .     1794      4.  N&sr  ed-din,  son  of  Muham- 

2.  Fath  Ali,  nephew  of  Agha  med  ....  1848 

Muhammed  .        .        .     1797      5.  Mozaffar-ed-din,  son  of  Nftsr- 

3.  Mnhammed,  grandson  of  Fath  ed-dtn     ....  1896 

Ali 1835 

It  is  within  the  power  of  the  Persian  monarchs  to  alter  or  to 
overrule  the  existing  law  of  succession,  and  to  leave  the  crown 
with  disregard  of  the  natural  heir,  to  any  member  of  their 
family,  but  preference   is  generally  given   |o.^.^^  ^prince  whose 
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mother  was  a  Kaj4r  princess.    The  mother  of  the  present  Crown 
Prince  is  not  a  Kaj&r  princess. 

Oovemment. 
The  form  of  government  of  Persia  is  in  its  most  important 
features  similar  to  that  of  Turkey.  All  the  laws  are  based  on 
the  precepts  of  the  Koran,  and  though  the  power  of  the  Sh&h  is 
absolute,  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  opposed  to  the  accepted  doc- 
trines of  the  Muhammedan  religion,  as  laid  down  in  the  sacred  book 
of  the  Prophet,  his  oral  commentaries  and  sayings,  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  same  by  his  successors  and  the  high  priesthood. 
The  Sh&h  is  regarded  as  vicegerent  of  the  Prophet  (a  great  part 
of  the  priesthood  and  descendants  of  the  Prophet  [Syeds]  deny 
this),  and  it  is  as  such  that  he  claims  implicit  obedience,  tinder 
him,  the  executive  government  is  carried  on  by  a  ministry,  for- 
merly consisting  of  but  two  high  functionaries,  the  grand  vizier 
and  the  lord  treasurer,  but  in  more  recent  times  divided  into 
several  departments,  after  the  European  fashion.  The  office  of 
Sadr  Azam  or  Grand  Vizir,  twice  vacant  since  November,  1 896, 
has,  since  August  11,  1898,  been  held  by  Mirza  Ali  Asghar  Khan, 
Amin  es  Sultan,  with  the  title  of  Atabak  Azam.  The  chief 
ministers  now,  September  1902,  are  Mushir-ed-Dowleh,  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs;  Amir  Khan  Serdar,  I^Iinister  for  War. 
Other  departments  represented  in  the  Ministry  are :  Interior, 
Treasury,  Justice,  Commerce,  Instruction,  Telegraphs,  Posts, 
Religious  Endowments,  Agriculture,  Crown  Domains,  Court, 
Public  Works,  Press,  Crown  Buildings,  Ceremonies,  Mines, 
Mint,  Arsenals.  There  are  twenty  ministers  of  departments 
and  also  several  ministers  without  portfolios,  but  only  five  or 
six  of  the  more  important  are  consulted  on  affairs  of  state. 

The  country  is  divided  into  thirty- three  provinces,  which  are  governed 
by  governors-general,  who  are  directly  responsible  to  the  central  Govern- 
ment, and  can  nominate  the  lieutenant-governors  of  the  districts  com- 
prised in  their  own  governments-general.  Some  of  the  govemmentB-general 
are  veiy  small,  and  do  not  bear  subdivision  into  districts,  kc  ;  others  are  very 
large,  and  comprise  several  provinces.  Governors-general  and  lieutenant* 
governors  are  generally  called  H&kim,  the  former  a£o  often  have  the  title 
of  W&lt,  Ferm&n  Ferm&,  &c.  A  lieutenant-governor  is  sometimes  caUed 
N&ib  el-Uuk{imah ;  one  of  a  small  district  is  a  Z&bit.  Every  town  has  a 
mayor  or  chief  magistrate  called  Kal&ntar,  or  Darogha,  or  BeglerbeggL 
Every  quarter  of  a  town  or  parish,  and  every  village,  has  a  chief  who  is 
called  Kedkhod&.  These  officers,  whose  chief  duty  is  the  collection  of  the 
revenue,  are  generally  appointed  by  the  lieutenant-governors,  but  sometimes 
elected  by  the  citizens.  Most  of  the  governors  have  a  vizir  or  a  ^tshkir,  a 
man  of  experience,  to  whom  are  entrusted  the  accounts  and  the  details  of  the 
government.  The  chiefs  of  nomad  tribes  are  called  Ilkh&ni,  Dbeggt,  WUt, 
Scrd4r,  Sheikh,  Tushm&l ;  they  are  responsible  for  the  collection  of  the 
revenues  to  the  governors  of  the  province  m  which  their  tribe  resides 
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Area  and  Population. 

According  to  the  latest  and  most  trustworthy  estimates,  the 
country — extending  for  about  700  miles  from  north  to  south,  and 
for  900  miles  from  east  to  west — contains  an  area  of  628,000 
square  miles.  A  vast  portion  of  this  area  is  an  absolute 
desert,  and  the  population  is  everywhere  so  scanty  as  not  to 
exceed,  on  the  average,  twelve  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 
According  to  the  latest  estimates,  based  on  personal  observation 
of  travellers  and  statistics  of  the  Persian  Home  Office,  the  popu- 
lation of  Persia  numbered  in  1881  : — 

Inhabitants  of  cities 1,963,800 

Poptilation  belonging  to  wandering  tribes         .        .     1,909,800 
Inhabitants  of  villages  and  country  districts    .        .     3,780,000 

.  Total  population         ....     7,653,600 

The  population  in  1902  was  estimated  at  about  9^  millions. 

The  number  of  Europeans  residing  in  Persia  does  not  exceed 
1,000. 

The  principal  cities  of  Persia  are  : — ^Teheran,  with  250,000  ; 
Tabriz,  with  180,000;  Ispahdn,  with  80,000;  Meshed  and 
KermAn,  with  70,000;  Yezd,  with  55,000;  Barfurush  and 
Shlrfiz,  with  50,000;  HamadSn,  Kazvln,  Kom,  Kash&n,  Resht, 
each  with  30,000  to  40,000  inhabitants.  Of  the  nomads  260,000 
are  Arabs,  720,000  Turks,  675,000  Kurds  and  Leks,  20,700 
Baliichis  and  Gipsies,  234,000  Lurs. 

Religion. 

Of  the  population  about  8  millions  belong  to  the  Shfa'h  faith,  800,000 
Sunnis,  9,000  Parsis  (Guebres),  35,000  Jews,  45,000  Annenians,  and  25,000 
Nestorians. 

The  Mahometans  of  Persia  are  mostly  of  the  sect  called  Shia'h,  differing 
to  some  extent  in  reli^ous  doctrine,  and  more  in  historical  belief,  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  who  are  called  Sunni.  The  Persian  priest- 
hood (Ulemft)  is  very  powerful,  and  works  steadily  against  all  progress.  Any 
person  capable  of  reading  the  Koran  and  interpreting  its  laws  ma^  act  as  a 
priest  (Mull&).  As  soon  as  such  a  priest  becomes  known  for  his  just  interpreta- 
tion of  the  divine  law,  and  for  his  knowledge  of  the  traditions  and  articles  of 
faith,  he  is  called  a  Migtahid,  a  chief  priest.  There  are  many  Mujtahids  in 
Persia,  sometimes  several  in  one  town  ;  there  are,  however,  only  four  or  five 
whose  decisions  are  accepted  as  final.  The  highest  authority,  the  chief  priest 
of  all,  is  the  Mujtahid  ^  who  resides  at  KerbeU,  near  BaghdM,  and  some  con- 
sider him  the  vicegerent  of  the  Prophet,  the  representative  of  the  Im&m.  The 
Shah  and  the  Government  have  no  voice  in  the  matter  of  appointing  the 
Mujtahids,  but  the  Sheikh -el-Isldm,  chief  judge,  and  the  Im&n-i-Jum'ah, 
chief  of  the  great  mosque  (Masjed-i-J&m'ah)  of  a  city,  are  appointed  by  Govern- 
ment Under  the  Imam-i-Jum'ah  are  the  pish  nemkz  or  khatib.  (leader  of 
public  prayers  and  reader  of  the  £Lhutbeh,  the  Friday  oration),  the  mu'azzin 

1  The  last  holder  of  this  office  died  on  February  20, 1895 ;  no  successjq'  has  jei  been 
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(crier  for  prayers),  and  sometimes  the  Mutavalli  (guardian  of  the  mosqne). 
this  latter,  as  well  as  the  mn*azzin,  need  not  necessarily  be  a  priest.  All 
mosques  and  Hhriues  have  some  endowments  (wakf ),  and  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  these  are  provided  the  funds  for  the  salaries  of  the  priests  attached  to  them. 
The  shrines  of  some  favourite  saints  are  so  richly  endowed  as  to  be  able  to 
keep  an  immense  staff  of  priests,  servants,  and  hangers-on. 

The  Orthodox  Armenians  form  two  dioceses,  each  under  a  bishop.  One 
bishop  resides  at  Tabriz,  the  other  at  Ispahan.  There  are  also  a  few  hundred 
Roman  Catholic  Armenians  in  Persia.  There  is  a  wide  tolerance  exercised 
towards  Armenians  and  Nestorians,  Jews,  and  Parsis  in  cities  where  Euro- 
peans  reside ;  in  other  places,  however,  they  occasionally  suffer  oppression 
from  Mussulmans  belonging  to  the  lower  classes. 

Instruction. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  colleges  (mediesseh),  supported  by  public 
funds,  in  which  students  are  instructed  in  religion  and  Persian  and  Arabic 
literature,  as  well  as  in  a  certain  amount  of  scientific  knowledge,  and  many 
schools  for  children,  while  private  tutors  are  very  common,  being  employed  by 
all  families  who  have  the  means.  A  polytechnic  school  with  a  number  of 
European  professors,  opened  in  Teherkn  in  1849,  has  done  much  towards 
introducing  the  knowledge  of  Western  languages  and  science  into  Persia. 
There  are  also  militaiy  colleges  at  Teher&n  and  Tabriz.  Two  or  three 
preliminary  schools  with  an  improved  system  of  teaching,  supported  by 
public  sul^riptions  and  small  payments  (4  sh.  per  month  for  each  pupil), 
were  opened  in  March,  1898,  in  Teherdn,  and  since  then  .similar  schools  have 
been  established  at  Rasht,  Bashire,  Ispahan  and  other  cities,  all  being  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instmction.  The  pupils  in  the  new 
schools  number  about  8,000.  But  the  bulk  of  the  population  are  taught 
only  to  read  the  Koran.  A  *  political  college,*  Medresseh  i  Siasi,  now  having 
80  pupils,  was  opened  in  1900,  and  prepares  candidates  for  service  in  the 
Foreign  OflBce,  which  pays  l,000i.  per  annum  for  its  maintenance. 

Justice. 

Justice  is  administered  by  the  governors  and  their  representatives,  and  by 
the  Sheikhs-el-Isl&m  and  the  priesthood.  The  former  administer  jostice 
according  to  the  Urf,  the  unwritten  or  common  law  ;  the  latter  according  to 
the  Shar ,  the  written  or  divine  law. 

The  dispensation  of  justice  is  always  summary.  In  May,  1888,  the  Shah 
published  a  proclamation  stating  that  henceforth  no  subject  would  be  punished 
except  by  operation  of  law,  and  that  all  subjects  had  fnU  liberty  as  to  life 
and  property.  But  another  proclamation  published  in  June  annulled  the  first 
as  far  as  regards  liberty  of  property. 

Finance. 

The  total  revenue  in  cash  and  kind  in  1839-40  amounted  to  84,024,150 
krans,  or  (1  kr.  =12'95d)  1,835,995Z.  In  the  year  1876-77  the  amount  was 
50,700,000krans,  or  (1  kr.  =9*25rf.)  1,950,000/.  In  1888-89  it  was  54,487,630 
krans  or  (1  kr.  =7  06rf.)  1,602,580/.  With  the  rise  in  the  price  of  silver,  the 
value  of  the  revenue  lose  in  1890-91  to  1,775,(J00Z.,  and  owing  to  the  fidl  in 
silver  the  receipts  for  1899-1900  are  estimated  at  less  than  1,500,000/. 

The  expenditure  for  the  year  1888-89  amounted  to  about  50,100,000 
krans,  and  was  about  the  same  for  1898  ;  of  this  expenditure  18,000,000 
were  for  the  army,  10,000,000  for  pensions,  3,000,000  for  allowances  to 
princes,   600,000  for  allowances  to  members  of  the  Kajar  tribe,  800,000  for 
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the  Foreign  Office,  6,000,000  for  the  royal  court,  600,000  for  colleges, 
1,600,000  for  civil  service,  2,680,000  for  local  government  expenses,  800,000 
remission  of  revenue  in  poor  districts ;  the  remainder  was  paid  into  the 
Shah's  treasury.  The  Foreign  Office  now  costs  about  2,600,000  tomans,  but 
of  other  expenditures  there  are  no  later  data. 

About  82  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  consists  of  pa3rments  in  cash  or  kind 
raised  b^  assessments  upon  towns,  villages,  and  districts,  each  of  which  has 
to  contnbute  a  fixed  sum,  the  amount  of  which  is  changed  from  time  to  time  by 
tax-assessors  (mumayiz)  appointed  by  the  Government.  Almost  the  entire 
burthen  of  taxation  lies  upon  the  labouring  classes.  The  amount  collected  from 
Christiaus,  Jews,  and  Parsis  is  very  small.  About  16  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  is 
from  customs,  while  posts,  telegraphs,  fisheries,  mines,  and  other  concessions 
supply  the  remainder.  In  May,  1892,  the  Government  concluded  with  the 
ImpBrial  Bank  of  Persia  a  contract  for  the  issue  of  a  loan  of  600,000Z.,  the 
produce  of  which  should  serve  for  the  payment  of  an  indemnity  to  the  Tobacco 
Regie  Company  of  Persia.  The  loan,  guaranteed  by  the  Customs  receipts  of 
Southern  Persia  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  was  repayable  in  eighty  half-yearly 
instalments  together  with  6  per  cent  interest  Yearly  instalments  and  interest 
were  r^^larly  paid  until  the  redemption  of  the  loan  in  1900. 

In  Janoaiy  1900,  the  Russian  Imperinl  Government  permitted  the  Russiin  Banque  dcs 
Pr^ts  de  Perse  to  take  np  a  loan  to  be  issued  by  the  Persian  Government  to  the  amount 
of  22,500.000  rouble^,  under  the  designation  of  Five  per  Cent  Persian  Gold  Loan  of  the  Year 
1900.  The  payment  of  interest  and  the  redemption  of  the  loan  in  the  course  of  75  years  is 
(Oiaranteed  by  all  the  Persian  Cuhtoros  receipts,  with  the  exception  of  the  revenues  of  the 
custom  houses  of  tlie  province  of  Pars  and  the  ports  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  Persisn 
Government  undertook  to  redeem  all  its  former  foreign  obligations  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
this  loan,  and  not  to  conclude,  without  the  consent  of  the  bank,  any  foreign  loan 
before  the  amortisation  of  the  Five  per  Cent.  Gold  Loan.  The  Persian  Government 
also  leaves  it  at  the  discretion  of  the  bank  to  place  on  the  market,  if  it  considers 
necessary,  bonds  of  the  Persian  loan  to  the  extent  of  the  balance  of  the  debt  owing 
to  the  bmk.  these  bonds,  in  such  case,  to  enjoy  the  full  guarantee  of  the  Russian  Imperinl 
Government  The  English  1892  loan  was  redeemed  in  1900.  In  March.  1902,  the  Ru8i»ian 
Bank  agree<l  to  grant  a  (Urther  loan  of  about  10,000,000  roubles  on  the  same  conditions  as 
those  or  the  first.  A  great  part  of  this  sum  has  been  received  by  the  Persian  Government, 
but  the  loan  has  not  yet  (September,  1902)  been  issued. 

Defence. 

The  Persian  army,  according  to  official  returns  of  the  Minister  of  War, 
numbers  105,500  men,  of  whom  5,000  form  the  artilleiy  (20  batteries), 
54,700  the  infantry  (78  battalions),  25,200  the  cavalry,  regular  and  irregular, 
and  7,200  militia  (24  battalions).  Of  these  troops,  however,  only  half  are 
liable  to  be  called  for  service,  while  the  actual  number  embodied — that  is,  the 
standing  army — does  not  exceed  24,500.  The  number  liable  to  be  called  for 
service  is  as  follows: — Infantry,  35,400  ;  irregular  cavalry,  but  more  or  less 
drilled,  3,300  ;  undrilled  levies,  12,130  ;  artillery,  2,500  ;  camel  artillery,  90  ; 
engineers,  100  ;  total,  58,520. 

By  a  decree  of  the  Shfth,  issued  in  July  1875,  it  was  ordered  that  the  army 
should  for  the  future  be  raised  by  conscription,  instead  of  by  irregular  levies, 
and  that  a  term  of  service  of  twelve  years  should  be  substituted  for  the  old 
^stem,  under  which  the  mass  of  the  soldiers  were  retained  for  life ;  but  the 
decree  has  never  been  enforced. 

The  organisation  of  the  army  is  by  provinces,  tribes,  and  districts.  A 
province  furnishes  several  regiments  ;  a  tribe  gives  one  and  sometimes  two, 
and  a  district  contributes  one.  The  commanding  officers  are  generally  selected 
from  the  chiefs  of  the  trioe  or  district  from  which  the  regiment  is  raised.  The 
C^lhristians,  Jews,  and  Parsis,  as  well  as  the  Mussulman  inhabitants  of  the 
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Kashan  and  Yezd  districts,  are  exempt  from  all  military  service.  The  army 
has  been  under  the  training  of  European  officers  of  different  nationalities  for 
the  last  ninety  years. 

The  navy  consists  of  2  vessels,  built  at  Bremerhaven  in  1884 — ^the  Peru- 
polis,  screw  steamship,  600  tons,  450  horse-power,  armed  with  four  8-inch 
guns ;  and  the  Susa,  a  river  steamer,  on  the  nver  EarCln,  of  SO  horse-power. 

Production  and  Industry. 

Besides  wheat,  barley,  rice,  fruits,  and  J^ains,  Persia  produces  silk,  chiefly 
in  the  region  south-west  of  the  Caspian.  The  silk  produced  in  Gilan  in  1899 
was  valued  at  400,000^.,  and,  in  addition,  582,546  kilogrammes  of  cocoons 
were  exported  to  Europe.  The  opium  industry  is  on  the  increase.  The  ex- 
port is  estimated  at  4,800  chests,  each  chest  containingabout  132  lbs.,  worth 
from  16  to  20  shillings  per  lb.  The  opium  sent  to  Europe  is  prepared  for 
medicinal  purposes,  and  that  to  China  for  smoking.  The  production  of 
tragacanth  gum  is  extending  in  the  districts  of  Kermanshah,  Shiraz,  Ispahan, 
and  Ears,  the  annual  exports  now  exceeding  40,000/.  in  value.  Tobacco  is 
exported  annuallv  to  the  amount  of  5,500  tons ;  cotton,  9,984,400  lbs.  ; 
wool,  9,000,000  lbs.,  about  one-third  to  Bombay  and  the  remainder,  mixed 
with  Turkish  wool,  chiefly  to  Marseilles.  The  wool  produce  of  Khorassan  is 
the  finest,  amounting  to  about  2,640,000  lbs.  annuaUy,  worth  35,000/. 
Persian  carpets,  of  which  there  are  about  thirty  different  kinds,  are  all 
made  by  hand,  and  the  design  varies  with  each  carpet  The  export  of  these 
carpets  amounts  to  over  140,000/. 

Tea  plantations  were  started  in  the  province  of  QiUn  in  the  early  part  of 
1901,  and  the  last  report  (October)  is  very  favourable.  Plants  and  seed  were 
obtained  from  India,  Assam,  and  Ceylon. 

The  pearl-fishing  industry  in  the  Persian  Gulf  has  its  headquarters  at 
Bahrein  and  Lingah,  work  being  carried  on  also  at  Debay,  Shargeh,  Abu- 
Thabi,  and  some  other  small  places.  There  are  to  statistics  of  the  fishery, 
but  estimates,  based  on  reports  of  native  dealers,  put  the  local  value  taken  m 
1899  at  about  3,000,000  rupees.  In  1900,  owing  to  disease  in  one  of  the 
pearl  banks,  the  output  of  pearls  was  smaller  than  usual. 

The  mineral  deposits  of  Persia  are  considerable,  but  great  distances  from 
shipping  ports  or  markets,  want  of  good  roads,  and  in  many  parts  scarcity 
of  fuel  and  water,  have  prevented  any  development  on  a  large  scale.  Mines 
of  lead  and  copper  exist  in  nearly  all  the  provinces,  and  have  been  worked 
from  ancient  times,  but  there  are  many  considerable  deposits  yet  untouched. 
Some  of  the  lead  ores  are  argentiferous,  but  the  precious  metal  is  not 
extracted.  Tin  ore  has  been  found  in  Azerbaijan  ;  antimony,  nickel,  cobalt, 
in  the  desert  region  near  Yezd,  zinc  near  Teheran,  manganese  and  borax  near 
Kerman,  and  there  are  enormous  deposits  of  rich  iron  ore  in  several  places ; 
iron  ochre  is  obtained  on  some  islands  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  coal  of  good 
quality  near  Teheran  ;  great  seams  of  the  latter  in  South- Eastern  Persia  are 
not  worked.  Salt  pits  are  abundant ;  sulphur  exists  in  small  quantities ; 
two  mines  of  orpiment  in  North-Westem  Persia  yield  two  or  three  tons  per 
annum-;  at  Zaj  Kanin,  near  Kazvin,  are  some  quarries  of  alum.  Auriferous 
sands  are  plentiful,  but  the  quantity  of  the  gold  in  them  is  too  small  to 
make  t)^eir  working  profitable.  A  naphtha-baring  zone  extends  along  the 
western  frontier  from  Kurdistan  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  traces  of  the  oil 
have  also  been  discovered  in  Northern  Persia  ;  a  concession  for  working  the 
former  was  granted  to  a  British  subject  in  Junie,  1901,  and  boring  operations 
are  now  being  undertaken.     The  turquoise  has  been  mined  near  Nishapor 
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frdtai  aii  early  age  \  dther  precious  stones  are  not  fonnd.  The  total  revenues 
to  the  Government  under  the  head  of  royalties  and  rents  from  mines  are 
less  than  16,000/.  per  annum.  In  virtue  of  a  concession  granted  to  a 
Russian  company  iu  1898,  mining  operations  were  to  have  commenced 
during  the  winter  1900-1901  in  northern  Azerbaijan,  but  nothing  has  yet 
been  done. 


Commerce. 

The  principal  centres  of  commerce  are  Tabriz,  Teher&n,  and  Ispah&n  ;  the 
principal  ports,  Bender  Abbas,  Lingah,  and  Busbire  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
Knzeli,  Meshed  i  Sar,  and  Bender  i  Gez  on  the  Caspian.  Until  quite  recently 
the  Customs  were  farmed  out,  and  a  great  part  of  the  revenue  was  lost  to  the 
State.  Persian  subjects  paid  an  import  and  export  duty  varying  from  1)  to 
8  per  cent,  on  the  frontier,  and  roaa,  transit  ana  gate  dues  at  many  places  in 
the  interior,  while  Europeans,  iu  accordance  with  the  Turkmanchai  treaty  of 
February,  1828,  between  Persia  and  Russia,  paid  5  per  cent.  On  March  21, 
1899,  the  Government  abolished  the  farm  system  in  Azerbaijan  and  Kerman- 
shah,  and  one  year  later,  when  the  receipts  in  the  two  provinces  for  the  year 
were  found  to  be  much  in  excess  of  the  farm  money  of  previous  years,  the 
farm  system  was  abolished  altogether.  However,  the  districts  of  Muhami-ah 
(with  imports  and  exports  valued  at  about  300,000/.  per  annum),  of  the 
Eardn  River  and  of  Kurdistan  on  the  western  frontier,  that  of  Sistan  on  tlie 
eastern  frontier,  and  some  of  the  smaller  ports  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  were 
not  interfered  with,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Persian  Gulf  pearl  trade  also 
escaped  the  authorities.  The  Customs  Department  is  worked  by  Belgian 
officials.  The  following  figures,  taken  from  a  Belgian  report,  show  the  esti- 
mated value  of  the  imports  into  Persia  (with  exception  of  imports  of  bar 
silver  and  imports  into  the  Karun  River  district)  in  two  years  ended  March 
20  (60  krans  =  1/.)  :— 


Imports  from 

190(M)l 

1901-02 

Russia     . 
British  Empire 
France    . 
Turkejr    . 
Austria  . 
Afghanistan    . 
Germany. 
Other  countries 

Krans 

94,620,323 

75,636,888 

13,642,983 

11,782,422 

10,102,685 

1,481,201 

1,263,736 

4,862,361 

Krans           1 

113,765,584 

106,112,317 

28,887,076 

12,516,172 

12,080,466 

2,688,515 

2,382,755 

6,770,653 

Total 

212,791,989 
4,256,000/. 

279,192,438 
5,584,000/: 

On  April  7,  1901,  all  interior  transit,  road  and  gate  dues  were  abolished, 
;and  Persian  subjects  pay  since  then  the  same  as  Europeans,  a  uniform  duty 
^f  6  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

The  mports  into  Persia  in  1901-02  comprised  cotton  fabrics,  2,386,000/. 
•^1,464,000/.    from  British  Empire,  and   746,900/.  from    Russia)  ;  woollen? 
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81^,000/.  ;  sngar,  1,260,000^,  moetlr  from  Russia }  cloth^  glass,  damages, 
petroleum,  tea,  coffee,  drugs,  kc  The  exports  principally  consist  of  dned 
fmits,  opium,   cotton  and  wool,  silk,  carpets,  pearls,  turquoises,  rice,  kc 

The  following  figures  from  Persian  Gulf  Consular  Reports  and  from  reports 
published  by  the  Persian  Custom  House  relate  to  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
year  1901. 


Forte 

Itnporto  firom 

Bxporte  to 

India 

U.K. 

ToUl 

India 

U.K. 

Total 

Bashire.       .       . 
LiDgiai  .       .       . 
BunderAbbM       . 
Muhamnhi  . 

£ 
818,180 
826,705 
168,788 
80,940 

899,880 

159,190 
81,268 

£ 

1,681,478 

667,209 

422,785 

282,448 

£ 

90,582 
804,995 
119,878 

79,747 

£ 
110,179 
8,188 

28,642 

£ 
578,649 
602.991 
154,618 
161,725 

Total  .       . 

889,568 

1,140,888 

2»94S,870 

695,152 

141,954 

1.482,968 

1  Ineloding  transhipped  cargo  to  and  fh>in  Karuu. 


In  1901  the  total  tonnase  entered  at  these  ports  was  544,918  tons,  of 
ivhich  492,697  tons  was  British. 

The  chief  imports  through  these  ports  in  1901  were  :— cotton  gojds, 
f  61,033^.  at  Bushire ;  134j(01Z.  at  Muhamrah,  and  44,427^  at  Lingah ; 
135,2112.  at  Bunder  Abbas ;  grain  and  pulse,  1^,245Z.  at  Bushire,  and 
70,7482.  at  Lingah;  sugar,  142,871/.  at  Bushire,  31,1812.  at  Muhamiah : 
46,4542.  at  Bunder  Abbas ;  pearls,  269,8342.  at  Lingah ;  tea,  85,8942.  at 
Bunder  Abbas ;  81,9112.  at  Bushire  ;  indigo,  82,5862.  at  Bushire.  The  chief 
exports  were :  opium,  808,4882.  from  Bushire  ;  25,8402,  ttom  Muhamrah ; 
80,4062.  from  Bunder  Abbas  ;  gum,  58,1552.  from  Bushiro;  carpets,  89,6792. 
from  Bushire;  pearls,  267,5662.  from  Linffah;  mother-o*-pearl,  7,1742.  from 
Bushire ;  2,470  horses  valued  at  49,4002r  from  Muhamrah.  The  transit 
trade  through  Trobizond  in  1901  comprised  merohandiae  on  its  way  to  Perisa 
amountinff  to  the  value  of  641,8102.,  of  which  817,8902.  was  from  Gnat 
Britain.  The  moro  important  articles  wore  cottons,  204,1002.;  woollens, 
147,0002. ;  tea,  72,8602.  The  exports  from  Persia  through  Trebizond 
amounted  to  163,3202.  of  which  the  value  of  20,4102.  was  shipped  to 
Great  Britain,  and  108,1502.  to  Turkey  and  Efrypt  The  chief  exports  were 
carpets,  80,2002.  ;  silk  goods,  44,5602.;  dried  fruit,  80,4802.  The  trade  of 
Meshed  in  1901-02  comprised  imports  from  Russia  amounting  to  841,4472. 
of  which  144,6252.  was  for  sugar,  115,7992.  for  cottons,  and  14,6182.  for 
kerosene;  and  exports  to  Russia  amounting  to  804,9512.  of  which  74,3802. 
was  for  cotton  ;  84,4982.  for  wool ;  84,0622.  for  tea;  82,5862.  for  skins; 
20,8512.  for  cotton  goods ;  16,5792.  for  shawls;  15,6002.  for  carpets;  10,1292. 
for  silk  goods  ;  ana  smaller  amounts  for  opium,  cattle,  fruits,  &c  There 
was  also  considerable  trade  with  India  and  Afghanistan.  In  the  same  year 
the  imports  into  Khorassan  and  Seistan  from  India  amounted  to  46,7282. 
and  the  exports  to  India  to  9,9842.,  the  trade  being  chiefly  in  tea,  cottons, 
and  indigo. 

The  direct  trade  of  Persia  with  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  of  tbe  last 
five  years  was  as  follows,  according  to  the  Board  of  'mde  returns : — 
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- 

1897 

1808 

1899 

1900 

1901 

Imports  into  U.K. 

from  Persia . 
Exports   of   British 

produce  to  Persia 

M 
197,778 
427,160 

M 
198,291 
817,846 

148,027 
861,912 

M 
180,279 
877,870 

M 
200,124 
648,884 

The  direct  imports  from  Persia  into  Great  Britain  in  1901  consisted  mainly 
of  opium,  valued  at  86,209^.  ;  shells,  11,609/.  ;  wool,  16,669/.  ;  fruit, 
9,210Z.  ;  ^m,  94,062/.  ;  woollen  manufactures,  8,788/.  Ck>tton  goods, 
of  the  value  of  497,499/.,  woollen  goods,  10,622/.,  and  copper- work, 
10,640/.  were  the  staple  articles  of  British  export  to  Persia  in  1901. 

Koney  and  Credit. 

The  Shah  in  1889  granted  a  concession  to  Baron  Julius  de  Beuter  for  the 
formation  of  an  Imperial  Bank  of  Persia,  with  head  oflSce  at  Teheran  and 
branches  in  the  chief  cities.  The  bank  was  formed  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year,  and  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  ffranted  by  H.M.  the  late  Queen,  and 
dated  September  2,  1889.  The  authorised  capital  is  4  millions  sterling,  which 
may  be  increased.  The  bank  started  with  a  capital  of  one  million  sterling,  of 
which  the  greater  part  was  remitted  to  Persia  at  the  then  reigning  exchange 
of  82-34.  In  consequence  of  the  great  fSftU  in  silver  and  the  rise  in  the 
exchange,  to  60  or  more,  the  capital  was  reduced  in  December  1894,  to 
660,000/.  The  bank  has  the  exclusive  right  of  issuing  bank-notes— not 
exceeding  800,000/.  without  the  assent  of  the  Persian  Government  The 
issue  of  notes  on  the  basis  of  the  silver  krftn.  The  coin  in  reserve  for  the 
first  two  years  was  60  per  cent;  it  is  now  88  per  cent  The  bank 
had  the  exclusive  right  of  working  throughout  the  Empire  the  iron,  copper, 
lead,  mercury,  coal,  petroleum,  man^janese,  borax,  and  asbestos  mines,  not 
already  conceded.  It  started  business'm  Persia  in  October  1889,  in  April  1890 
took  over  the  Persian  business  of  the  New  Oriental  Bank  Corporation  (London), 
which  had  established  branches  and  agencies  in  Persia  in  the  summer  of  1888, 
and  now  has  branches  at  Tabriz,  Eesht,  Meshed,  Ispahan,  Yezd,  Shiraz, 
Bushire^  and  Bombay ;  and  agencies  at  several  other  towns.  The  mining 
rights  were  ceded  to  the  Persian  Bank  Mining  Rights  Corporation, 
Lunited,  which  was  formed  in  April  1890,  and  went  into  liquidation  in 
January,  1894.  There  are  also  established  at  Teheran  the  Russian  '  Banque 
des  Prets  de  Perse '  (which  is  connected  with  the  Russian  State  Bank  and 
floated  the  1900  loan  to  Persia),  and  a  branch  of  the  Russian  '  Banque  de 
Commerce  de  Moscou.' 

Oommimi^atioiis. 

A  small  railway  Arom  Teheran  to  Shah  Abdnl-aadm  (six  miles)  was  opened 
fai  July,  1888,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Belgian  company,  'Societe  des 
chemins  de  fer  et  tramways  de  Perse.'  The  river  Kardn  at  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gidf  has  been  opened  to  foreign  navi^tion  as  far  as  Ahwftz,  and  Messrs. 
Lynch  Brothers  are  running  a  steamer  on  it  once  a  fortnight,  with  a  subsidy 
from  the  British  Government  In  virtue  of  a  concession  to  a  Persian  subject 
Messrs.  Lynch  have  obtained  certain  rights  and  employed  some  capital, 
about  6,600/.,  for  opening  a  caravan  toaid  (improved  mule  track)  and  con- 
structing some  bridges  between  Ahw&z  and  Ispahan.  Three  bridges,  two 
iron,  one  stone,  have  been  erected,  and  the  road  was  opened  in  the  autumn  of 
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The  only  carriageable  roads  in  Persia  are  Tekeiin-£om  and  Teherftn* 
Kazvfn,  each  about  91  miles,  and  on  the  latter  mails  and  travellers  are  coo'^ 
veyed  b^  post-carts.  A  concession  for  the  constmction  of  a  cart  road  with 
the  option  of  chan^ng  it  later  for  a  ^'chaoss^/'  or  macadamiied 
road,  from  Kazvin  to  Enzeli  on  the  Caspian  was  granted  to  a  Russian  firm 
iu  1893,  and  the  Russian  Government  having  aided  with  capital  and 
giuuantee«  construction  was  be^n  in  1897  and  the  road  opened  for  traffic  in 
Au^t,  1899.  The  concession  includes  the  road  from  Eazvtn  to  Teherdn, 
which  has  been  open  for  wheeled  traffic  since  1880,  and  a  branch  from  Eazvin 
to  Hamadan,  not  yet  surveyed. 

Persia  has  a  system  of  telegraphs  consisting  of  about  4,800  miles  of  line, 
with  about  7,000  miles  of  wire,  and  95  stations. 

(a)  676  miles  of  line  with  three  wires — that  is,  2,025  miles  of  wire 
between  Bushire  and  Teher&n — are  worked  by  an  English  staff,  and  form 
the  'Indo-European  Telegraph  Department  in  Persia,'  an  English  Govern- 
ment department,  established  in  virtue  of  the  conventions  of  1868  and  1872 
between  the  British  and  Persian  Governments.,  {b)  415  miles  of  line  with 
three  wires,  1,245  miles  of  wire  between  Teher&n  and  Julfl  on  the  Russo- 
Persian  frontier,  are  worked  by  the  Indo-European  Telegraph  Company, 
Limited,  according  to  its  concession  of  1868.  A  new  convention  between 
the  British  and  Persian  Governments  was  signed  in  August,  1901,  for  the 
construction  and  working  by  the  British  Government  of  a  three-wire  line, 
900  miles  in  length,  from  Kashdn  to  British  Baldchistan  vift  Yezd,  Eerm^u, 
Bam  and  Barapdr.  Construction  of  this  line  was  begun  in  October,  1902. 
(c)  About  8,700  miles  of  single  wire  lines  belong  to  the  Persian  Govern- 
ment, and  are  worked  by  a  Persian  staff.  A  line,  connecting  some 
posts  along  the  north-western  frontier  with  Tabriz  and  Ardabil  was 
oonstructea  in  1899.  A  line  from  Mesh<»d  to  Ststdn,  about  800  miles  in 
length,  is  now  being  constructed.  During  the  year  1899-1900,  152,837 
messages  with  an  aggregate  of  2,135,875  words  were  transmitted  by  the 
Engliflii  Government  and  Indo-European  Telegraph  Company's  lines. 
The  average  time  of  transmission  of  a  message  between  Karachi  and 
England  was  fifty- two  minutes.  The  income  of  the  Indo-European 
Telegraph  Department  for  the  year  1899-1900  was  111,867Z. ;  that  of  the  Indo- 
European  Telegraph  Company  for  the  same  year,  154,926^  The  Persian 
lines  are  held  in  farm  by  Uie  Minister  of  Telegraphs  for  800,000  kr&ns 
(6,000Z.)  per  annum.     No  statistics  are  published. 

The  first  regular  postal  service,  established  by  an  Austrian  official  in  Pernan 
employ,  was  opened  January,  1877.  Under  it  mails  are  regidarly  conveyed  to 
and  from  the  principal  cities  in  Persia.  There  is  a  service  twice  a  week  to  and 
from  Europe  via  Resht  or  Tabriz  and  Tiflts  (letten  to  be  marked  '  via  Russia  *), 
and  a  weekly  service  to  India  via  Bushire.  There  are  about  100  post  offices. 
From  August  to  November  1898  the  posts  were  held  in  farm  by  the  Minister  of 
Posts  for  700,000  kr&ns  (14,000^)  per  annum ;  the  farm  was  then  reduced 
to  400,000  kr&ns,  and  in  September,  1899,  increased  to  600,000  kr&ns 
(12,0001.)  per  annum.  In  March,  1901,  the  farm  system  was  abolished  and 
in  1902  Ihe  post  office  was  joined  to  the  Customs  Department  worked  by 
Belgian  officials,  but  as  to  the  number  of  letters,  postcards^  parcels,  kc, 
conveyed,  no  statistics  are  obtainable. 

Koney,  Weightf ,  and  Keasnres. 

The  monetary  unit  is  the  kr&n,  a  silver  coin,  formerly  weighing  28  nsk« 
hods  (88  grains),  then  reduced  to  26  nakhods  (77  gndni),  now  wei^iin|f 
only  24  nakhods  (71  grains)  or  somewhat  less.    The  proportion  ofpore  stlrcr 
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was  before  the  new  coinage  (commenced  1877)  92  to  95  per  cent.  ;  it  was  then 
for  some  time  90  per  cent.,  and  is  now  about  89^  per  cent.  The  valne  of  the 
kr&n  has  in  consequence  much  decreased.  In  1874  a  kr&n  had  the  value  of  a 
franc,  25  being  equal  to  1/.  In  consequence  of  the  recent  fall  in  the  price 
of  silver,  the  value  of  a  kr&n  is  at  present  (September,  1902)  4lcf.,  a  II.  bill 
on  London  being  worth  56  kr&ns,  the  average  exchange  for  some  years 
having  been  50  kr&ns. 

The  coins  in  circulation,  with  their  values  calculated  at  exchange  12.  = 
50  kr&ns,  are : — 


Copper. 

PHI          ....  0'12d, 

Shdht=2  PHI  .        .        .  0-24rf. 

Two  Shdhts=  iPHl  .        .  0  -48^. 

Four  ShdhU={l  Abbdsst).  0*96(2. 


Silver. 
Five  Shdhis  =10  Pill=i  Rrdn  1  20^. 
Ten  SMhU = i  Krdn  .  2  "40^. 
One  KrAn=2,0  ShdhU  .  4-80rf. 
Two  Krdns  .  .  .  9'60rf. 
Five  KrdTit      .        .        .  2ir.  O'OOd, 


In  consequence  of  an  excess  of  coinage  by  a  former  mint-master  the 
copper  money  greatly  depreciated  in  value  since  1896  and  was  circulating 
at  lees  than  its  price  of  cooper,  viz.  80  to  83  copper  shahis  (weighing 
about  i  lb.)  to  one  silver  kran  {^id.).  The  Government  then  decided  to 
introduce  a  nickel  coinage  instead  ;  great  quantities  of  five  and  ten  centimes 
pieces,  of  same  size  and  weight  as  those  current  in  Belffium>  and  of  the 
nominal  value  of  -^  and  ^  krftn,  were  coined  at  Brussels  and  put  into 
circulation  in  the  Autumn  of  1900,  the  copper  coinage  being  withdrawn. 

Gold  coins  are :  i  Toman,  ^  Toman,  1  Toman,  2,  5  and  lOi  Tomans, 
The  Toman  is  nominally  worth  10  Krdns  ;  very  few  gold  pieces  are  in  circu- 
lation, and  a  gold  Toman  is  at  present  worth  16*50  Krdns =Qs.  7  id. 

Accounts  are  reckoned  in  din&rs,  an  imaginary  coin,  the  ten-thousandth 
part  of  a  toman  often  kr&ns.  A  kr&n  therefore =1,000  din&rs  ;  one  sh&hi  = 
50  din&rs. 

The  unit  of  weight  is  the  misk&l  (71  grains),  subdivided  into  24  nakhods 
(2*96  grains)  of  4  gandum  (74  grain)  each.  Sixteen  miskals  make  a  sir, 
and  5  sir  make  an  abb&sst,  also  called  wakkeh,  kerv&nkeh.  Most  articles 
are  bought  and  sold  by  a  weight  called  batman  or  man.  The  mans  moat 
frequently  in  use  are  : — 

Man-i'Tabriz=S  Abbdssis        .         .         .         =     6A0  Miskdls  =z     6*49  lbs. 

Man-i-Noh  AbbdsSt^Q  Abbdssts 

Man-i-Kohneh  (the  old  man) 

Man''i'8hdh=2  Tabriz  Mans 

Afan-uRsy  =  4  „ 

Afan^i-Bender  Abbdsst 

Man-i-ffdshemt =16  Mans  of 

Oom,  straw,  coal,  kc.,  are  sold  by  ir^n^r= 100  Tabriz  Mans 


=    720 

=     7-80 

=  1,000 

=   1014 

=  1,280 

=  12-98 

=  2,560 

=  26-96 

=    840 

=     8-52 

720 

=  116-80 

00  TabHz  Mans 

=  649* 

The  unit  of  measure  is  the  zar  or  gez ;  of  this  standard  several  are  in 
use.  The  most  common  is  the  one  of  40*95  inches ;  another,  used  in 
Azerb&ij^,  equals  44*09  inches.  A  farsakh  theoretically =6, 000  zar  rf 
40*95  inches =3 '87  miles.  Some  calculate  the  farsakh  at  6,000  zar  of  44*09 
inches =4*17  miles. 

The  measure  of  surface  is  jerib=  1,000  to  1,066  square  zar  of  40*95 
»che.=1.2»4  to  1,379  square  yanls.  ^^    ^^ ,,GoOgk 
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Diplomatic  BepretentatiYef . 

1.  Of  PsRgiA  IN  Gbbat  Britain. 
Envoy  and    MinUter.'-Uim    Mohamed   Ali    Khan,    Ala-es-Saltaneh, 
accredited  March  4,  1890. 

Councillor  of  i^a^icm. —If  irza  Mehdi  Khan,  Moin*el.Vesareh. 
SecfretarU9,—yL\itA  Abdul  Goffar  Khan  and  Mirza  Hussein  Khan. 
Congul'General.—K.  S.  Foster. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Persia. 

Teherdn:  Envoy y  Minister,  and  ConauUGfoneral, — Sir  Arthur  Hardinge, 
K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  appointed  August  12,  1900. 

First  Secretary  of  Legation. — C.  L.  De«  Graz. 

Military  AttaeM^ — Captain  J.  A.  Douglas. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Tehran,  Tabriz  (C.-G.),  Resht* 
Bundar  Abbas,  Bushire  (C.-G.),  Meshed  (C.-G.),  Ispahan  (C.-G.),  SisUn, 
Kerinan,  Muhumrah,  Shir&z,  Kermansh&h,  Uamad&n,  and  Yezd. 


Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning  Persia. 

1.  OFFiciAii  Publications. 

Report  by  Mr.  Baring  on  theOpinm  Trade  and  Coltivation,  1881,*4b  '  Reports  of  H.M.'i 
Secretaries  of  Bmbossy  and  Legation.'  Part  I.  And  by  Mr.  Dickson  on  the  Trade  of  Persia, 
in  Part  Vl.    London,  1882. 

Report  by  Mr.  Herbert  on  the  Present  State  of  Persia,  and  her  Mineral  Resources,  in 
*  Reports  (h>m  H.M.'s  Diplomatie  and  Consular  OfBoers.'    Fsrt  IV.    London,  18SC 

Eastern  Persia :  an  Aooonnt  of  the  Journeys  of  the  Persian  Booadaiy  Commissioa, 
1870-72.    2vol8. 8.    1876. 

United  States  Consular  Reports  for  January,  1898  [contains  a  short  account  of  Persian 
telesrsphs  and  telephones].    Washington. 

Foreign  Oflioe  Reports.  [On  the  trade  of  Bushire,  Lingah,  Bunder  Abbas,  Mohammerah, 
and  oth^r  ports  in  the  Persian  Oulf.  On  the  trade  of  Resht,  and  of  Meshed].  Annual 
Series.    London. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom.    Imp.  4.    London. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Adawu  (Isaac),  Persia  by  a  Persian.    London,  1900. 

Ba$uU  (James),  Persia,  the  Land  of  the  Imims.    London,  1886. 

Benjamin  (S.  O.  W.),  Persia  and  the  Persians.  London,  1887.  Persia.  (In  Story  of  ike 
Nations  Series].    8d.  ed.    8.    London,  1888. 

Bigkam  (Glive),  A  Ride  through  Western  Asia.    London.  1897. 

Bird  (Isabella),  Journeys  in  Persia  and  Kurdistan.    8  vols.    8.    London,  1898 

Browne  (B  O.),  A  Tear  amongst  the  Persians.    London,  1898. 

Brugeeh  (Dr.  H.),  Reise  der  k.  preuss.  Oesandtschaft  nach  Perslen,  186<MI1.  9  vols.  8 
Leipzig,  1864. 

CoUine  (B.  T.),  In  the  Kingdom  of  the  Shah.    8.    London,  1896. 

Ckardin  (Jean),  Journal  de  son  Voyage  en  Perse,  Ac  Amsterdam,  1686.  New  ed.  8  rols. 
Paris,  1888. 

Carson  (Hon.  O.),  The  Karun  River.  Proc.  R.G.S.  1890.  The  Persiaa  QnestkMi.  [Chap. 
I.  contains  an  account  of  European  literature  relating  to  Persia  (900-1891),  and  there  are 
bibliographical  footnotes  throughout  the  volumes.]    8  vols.    London,  1892. 

I>mrand  (B.  R.),  An  Autumn  Tonr  in  Western  Persia    London,  1908. 

Dieulafov  (Jane),  La  Perse,  la  Cliald6e  et  la  Susiane.  4.  Paris,  1887.  [Bug.  Tkana.  hs 
P.  L.  Wblte.    8.    Philadelphia,  1890. 

Ba$twiek(R.  B.),  Journal  of  a  Diplomate's  Three  Tears'  Besidenee  tn  Persia.  8  vali. 
London,  1864. 

Ferrier(J.  J.  P.),  Caravan  Journeys  and  Wanderings  in  Persia,  Ac    8.    London,  1856. 

Feumrier  (Dr.),  Trois  Ans  &  la  Cour  de  Perse.    Paris,  1899. 

Oohinean  (Ch.  de),  Les  religions  et  les  philosophies  de  I'Asie  oentrale.    8.    Paris,  1866. 

Gardon  (Sir  T.  E.).  Persia  Revisited,  1896.    8,    London,  1886.      ^  . 
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H€dim(^rtn\  0«noin  Penien,  MesopoUmien,  Ac  Stockholm,  1887.  Oenom  KhorMUi 
ooh  Turkestan.    2  yols.    Stockholm,  1898. 

Houlwm-SeMndler  (A.),  Historical  and  Archaological  Notes  on  a  Journey  in  Booth- 
Western  Pemia,  1877-78.  Joomal  of  R.  A.  Soo.  London,  April,  1880.  Eastern  Persian 
Irak,  R.  O.  Soc  SnppL    London,  1896. 

Landor  (H.  8.X  Across  Coreted  Lands.    S  vols.    London,  1902. 

Ltmard  (Sir  H.  A.),  Early  Adyentnres  in  Persia,  lie.    New  ed.    2  yols.    London,  1804. 

Maeffr«9or  {Go\'  C.  M.X  Narrativeofa  Journey  through  the  Province  of  Khorassan  and 
the  North. West  Frontier  of  Ali^hanistan  in  1876.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1879. 

MaltfoZm  (Sir  John),  History  of  Persia.  2  vols.  4.  London,  1815.  2  vols.  8.  London,  1829. 

Uateoln  (Sir  John),  Sketches  of  Persian  Life  and  Manners.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1828. 

Mmthham  (Clements  R.),  Oeneral  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Persia.    8.    London,  1874. 

Morga%(J.  de).  Mission Scientiflque  en  Perse.    4  vols.    Paris,  1894-97. 

Outlff  (Sir  W.),  Travels  in  various  Countries  of  the  East,  parUoolarly  Persia.  8  vols. 
4,    London,  1819-28. 

Polak  (Dr.  J.  E.),  Persien,  das  Land  und  seine  Bewohner.  2  vols.  8.    Leipzig.  1885. 

BawUmon  (Q.\  History  of  Ancient  Persia.  Vol.  IV.  of  the  History  of  the  Ancient 
Monarchies  of  the  Bast  London,  1868.  The  Seventh  Great  Oriental  Monarchy.  8.  London, 
1876. 

8iUtmam  (C.  H.X  The  SnhJeeto  of  the  Shah.    London,  1902. 

Stuart  Cp.\  The  Struggle  for  Persia.    London,  1902. 

Sfkft  (Ella  C),  Through  Persia  on  a  Side  Saddle.    London,  1898. 

9ifke$  (P.  M.X  Ten  Thousand  Miles  in  Persia.    London,  1902. 
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PERU. 

(Bep(jblica  del  Peb(j.) 

Constitution  and  Oovemment. 

The  Republic  of  Peru,  formerly  the  most  important  of  the  Spanish 
Yiceroyalties  in  South  America,  issued  its  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence July  28,  1821 ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  a  war,  protracted 
tUl  1824,  that  the  country  gained  its  actual  freedom  from  Spanish 
rule.     The  Republic  is  politically  divided  into  departments,  and 
the  departments  into  provinces.     The  present  Constitution,  pro- 
claimed October  16,  1856,  was  revised  November  25, 1860.     It  is 
modelled  on  that  of  the  United  States,  the  legislative  power 
being  vested  in  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives,  the 
latter  composed  of  deputies  of  the  provinces,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  for  every  30,000  inhabitants  or  fraction  exceeding  15,000, 
and  the  former  of  representatives   in   the   proportion   of  fonr 
senators  for  each  department  which  has  more  than  eight  pro- 
vinces ;   three  for  each  department  which  has  less  than  eight 
provinces  and  more  than  four  ;  two  for  each  department  which 
has  less  than  five  and  more  than  one ;   one  for  a  department 
having  only  one  province  3  and  one  for  the  littoral  province  of 
Gallao.     Senators  must  have  an  income  of  1,000  soles  a  year, 
or  belong  to  a  scientific  profession ;    and  deputies  500  soles  a 
year,  or  belong   to  a  scientific  profession.     Both  senators  and 
deputies  are   elected  by  a  direct  vote,  and   so  are  municipal 
councillors.     There  are  48  senators  and  108  deputies,  and  there 
are  as  many  suplenUSy  or  substitutes,  as  there  are  members  in 
each  chamber.     Every  two  years  one-third  of  the  members  of 
each    chamber,    as    decided    by   lot,    retire.     Congress   meets 
annually  on  July  28,  and  sits  for  90  days   only.     It  may  be 
summoned  again,  but  must  not  then  sit  for  more  than  45  days. 

The  executive  power  is  entrusted  to  a  President,  elected  for 
4  years,  and  not  re-eligible  till  after  another  4  years.  He  receives 
30,000  soles  (3,000^.)  a  year  and  18,000  soles  for  expenses.  There 
are  two  Yice-Presidents,  who  take  the  place  of  the  President  only 
in  case  of  his  death  or  incapacity,  and  they  are  elected  for  four 
years.  The  President  and  Vice-Presidents  are  elected  by  direct 
vote. 

President    of  the    Republic. — Sefior  Eduardo    de   RamaHay 
_i]^talled  September  8,  1899. 

"^ice-Fresidente. — Sefior  Isaac  Alzamara  and  Senor  Federico 
Bres^i. 

TBb  President  exercises  his  executive  functions  through  a 
Cabinet  of   six  ministers,  holding  office  at  his  xjeasure.      The 
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ministers  are  those  of  the  Interior,  War  and  Marine,  Foreign 
Affairs,  Justice,  with  Worship  and  Instruction,  Finance  and 
Public  Works.  Each  minister  receives  6,000  soles  a  year. 
!None  of  the  President's  acts  have  any  value  without  the 
signature  of  a  minister. 

Area  and  Population. 

There  has  been  no  enumeration  of  the  population  in  recent  years.  The 
census  returns  of  1876  put  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  2,660,881,  of  whom 
about  18 '8  per  cent,  were  white,  1*9  per  cent  negroes,  67  "6  per  cent  Indian, 
24 '8  per  cent  mestizos  (Cholos  and  Zambos),  and  1*9  per  cent  Asiatic, 
chiefly  Chinese.  The  population  of  the  capital,  Lima,  is  estimated  at  over 
100,000,  Callao  16,000  (36,000  in  1880),  Arequipa  86,000.  Cuzco  20,000, 
Iquitos  district  12,000. 

The  Republic  (including  Tacna)  is  divided  into  18  departments  and  2 
provinces  (Callao  and  Moquegua),  the  areas  of  which,  according  to 
estimates  supplied  by  the  Lima  Geographical  Society,  are  given  below  with 
the  population,  according  to  the  census  returns  of  1876  and  an  estimate  tor 
1896.  The  estimate,  however,  is  not  to  be  accepted  as  satisfactory,  grave 
doubts  being  entertained  whether  the  population  is  increasing.  The  Peruvian 
Government  are  of  opinion  that  the  population  is  under  8,000,000  : — 


Departments 


Piur* 

CivJamarca 

Amazonas 

Loreto 

Libeidad 

Ancaclu    . 


Callao 

Hnaneavelica 

Hnanuoo  . 

Janln 

lea    . 

Ayacaoho. 

Ciuoo 

Pono 

Arequipa  . 

Moqaegna 

Apurimac 

Lambayeque 

Tacna 


Total 


Area: 

Population 

Pop.  per 

English 
square  miles 

square  mile. 

1876 

1896 

1896 

16,825 

135,615 

213,909 

12-7 

12,538 

212,746 

442,412 

85-2 

18,948 

84,284 

70,676 

50 

288,466 

61,905 

100,596 

0-4 

10,206 

147,836 

250,931 

24-5 

16,662 

284,830 

428,703 

25-9 

13,810 

225,800 

298,106 

22-4 

14 

84,492 

48,118 

8487  0 

9,261 

103,069 

228,796 

24-2 

14,024 

78,991 

145,309 

10-8 

28,847 

209,759 

894,898 

16-9 

8,718 

60,255 

90,962 

10-4 

18,185 

142,215 

302,469 

16-6 

156,270 

243,032 

438,646 

2-8 

41,198 

259,449 

587,345 

180 

21,947 

157,046 

229,007 

10-4 

5,549 

28,785 

42,694 

7-7 

8,187 

118,525 

177,387 

20-4 

4,614 

86,738 

124,091 

26-9 

12,590 

86,009 

50,449 

4-0 

695,733 

2,660,881 

4,609,999 

6-6 

There  are,  besides,  many  uncivilised  Indians,  but  their  numbers  are 
absolutely  unknown. 

As  a  result  of  the  war  with  Chile,  the  latter  country  has  annexed  the 
province  of  Tarapacd.  The  Chilians  have  also,  under  ike  treaty  signed  in 
1883  and  ratified  m  1884,  occupied  the  provinces  of  Tacna  and  Arica  since 
188S.      A  popular  vote  should   in    1894  have  decided  to  which  comitry 
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they  are  to  l)elong,  bat  owing  to  the  failure  of  negotiations  for  arriTiiig  at 
a  modtis  operandi^  the  decision  was  deferred.  A  convention  for  the  puipose 
of  carrying  out  the  plebiscite  was  sic^ned  at  Santiago,  April  16,  1898, 
but,  two  years  afterwards,  was  rejected  by  the  Chilian  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  Peruvian  Government  holds  that  Peruvians  only  should  ToCe, 
while  the  Chilian  Government  asserts  that  idl  the  inhabitants  should  vote. 
In  consequence  of  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  this  question  diplomatic 
relations  between  Chile  and  Peru  are  at  present  suspended.  Territorial 
disputes  with  Bolivia  will,  according  to  an  agreement  of  November  25,  1901, 
be  submitted  to  arbitration.     There  are  also  boundary  disputes  with  Ecuador. 

Beligion. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  there  exists  absolute  political,  but  not 
religious  freedom,  the  charter  prohibiting  the  public  exercise  of  any  other 
religion  than  the  Roman  Catholic,  whid^  is  declared  the  religion  of  the  State. 
But  practically  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  tolerance,  there  being  AjigUcaD 
churches  and  missionary  schools  in  Callao,  Lima,  and  Cuzoo.  In  1897  an  Act 
wras  passed  enabling  non-Catholics  to  contract  civil  marriages,  and  in  May, 
t899,  a  presidential  decree  regulating  the  formalities  to  be  observed  was  iasoed. 
At  the  census  of  1876  there  were  5,087  Protestants,  498  Jews ;  other  religions, 
27,C73. 

Instruction,  Justioe. 

Elementary  education  is  compulsory  for  both  sexes,  and  is  free  in  tlie 
public  schools  that  are  maintained  by  the  municipalities  In  1898  there 
were  in  Pom  1,226  official  schools  with  76,442  enrolled  pupils,  and  318  free 
echools  with  15,441  enrolled  pupils:  total,  1,544  primary  schools  with 
91,853  enrolled  pupils.  The  attendance  at  the  official  schools  was  51,501 
And  at  the  free  schools  11,797 :  total  attendance,  63,298,  of  whom  22,087 
were  prls.  The  number  of  teachers  was  1,991.  The  cost  of  primary  in» 
fltruction  was  488,581  soles.  High  schools  are  maintained  by  the  Govera- 
ment  in  the  capitals  of  the  departments,  the  pupHs  paying  a  moderate 
fee.  In  1898  there  were  2,168  pupils  enrolled  at  these  ccMleges.  The  coat  of 
the  instruction  in  the  colleges  was  186,223  soles.  There  is  in  Lima  a  oentiml 
nniversity,  called  '  Universidad  de  San  Marcos,'  the  most  ancient  in  America, 
its  charter,  granted  by  Philip  II.,  being  dated  1572  ;  it  has  iMtnlties 
of  jurisprudence,  literature,  medicine,  political  science,  and  theolo^ ; 
in  1898  it  had  650  students.  There  are  also  universities  at  Arequipa 
136  students),  Cuzco  (54  students),  and  Tngillo  (36  students).  The 
Amount  spent  on  the  universities  in  the  year  was  186,611  soles.  Lfma 
f)osses8es  a  school  of  mines  and  civil  engineering,  created  in  1874,  with  sood 
•collections  and  laboratories.  There  are  in  the  capital  and  in  some  oi  the 
principal  towns  private  high  schools  under  the  direction  of  En^ish,  GCTman, 
And  Italian  staffs.  Lima  has  also  a  public  library,  beaides  that  of  t^e 
university  and  school  of  mines. 

Justice  is  administered  in  the  Supreme  Court  at  Lima  cont^n^ig  11 
judges  and  2  fiscals,  and  in  Superior  ana  Minor  Courts  at  Lii9i^  and  8  other 
judicial  districts.  The  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  chosei^  by  Co^^grass 
from  lists  of  names  presented  by  the  Government ;  thqs9  of  ^le  Superior 
Courts  and  of  the  Minor  Courts  are  chosen  by  the  Government  frqm  bsta  o( 
names  presented  by  the  Supreme  and  Superior  Courts,  respectively. 

Finance. 

The  public  revenue  is  mainly  derived  from  customs.  A  departmental 
and  municipal  direct  tax  is  levied,  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  (with  a  rebate 
of  one-^fth  of  the  tax  for  cash)  on  the  rent  derivedr^fipom 
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Fbr  the  collection  of  the  dues  on  alcohol,  opiiini,  tobacco,  and  stamps,  a 
contract  was  made  in  1900  with  a  syndicate  formed  for  the  pnrpose.  The 
syndicate  retains  60,000{,  for  expenses  of  collection,  and  also  6  per  cent. 
of  the  profits,  and  hands  over  the  remaining  94  per  cent,  to  the  Oovem- 
ment  In  1896  salt  was  declared  to  be  a  Goremment  monopoly,  the  pro- 
ceeds from  which  were  to  be  devoted  ezclnsively  to  the  ransom  of  Tacna  and 
Arica,  but  the  money  thus  obtained  has  been  used  for  the  guarantoe  of  loans 
raised  by  the  Government ;  the  administration  of  this  branch  of  revenue 
h^  been  fanned  to  a  company. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  for    5  years  (ended  May    81)   were  as 
follows  in  soles  (10  soles  =s  II.). 


18»7 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

Revenue .     . 
Expenditure. 

Soles 
10,721,520 
11,308,240 

Soles 
10,786,850 
11,488,240 

Soles 
13,701,870 
12.817.910 

Soles 
18,119,870 
12,729,900 

Soles 
15,478,615 
14,417,268 

The  excess  of  revenue  over  expenditure  is  only  apparent ;  many  services 
are  not  attended  to,  and  there  are  always  claims  of  old  standing  far  beyond 
the  amount  of  the  surplus.  The  distribution  of  revenue  and  expenditure  for 
1902  was  as  follows : — 


8oaro«8  0fReveBiie 

Soles 

,  Customs .        • 

8,672,210 

u  Taxes 

4,671,000 

;  Salt  Monopoly 

.  Posts  and  Telegraphs 

800,000 

.      632,830 

Yarious  . 

920,640 

Total 

16.396,680 

Branohes  of  Bzpenditore 


Soles 
Congress.  .  .  .  426,970 
Ministry  of  Interior  .  8,858,470 
„  Foreign  Affairs .  684,380 
„  Justice  .  .  1,449,040 
„  Finance  .  •  6,226,930 
,,  War,  Marine  .  3,863,230 
„       Public  Works    .      774,620 

Total        .        .         16,767,640 


The  foreign  debt  of  Peru  was  made  up  of  two  loans,  contracted  in  England 
In  1870  and  1872  :— 

Railway  6  per  cent,  loan  of  1870    ....    11,141,680 
„         6  per  cent,  loan  of  1872    ....    20,437,600 


Total 


31,679,080 


These  two  loans  were  secured  on  the  guano  deposits  and  the  'general 
resources  of  Peru.  No  interest  having  been  paid  on  the  foreign  debt  since 
1876,  the  arrears  in  1889  amounted  to  22,998,6612.  In  January,  1890,  by 
the  final  ratification  of  the  Grace-Donoughmore  contract.  Pern  was  ^released  of 
fldl  responsibility  for  the  two  loans,  and  the  bondholders  had  ceded  }k>  them  all 
the  railways,  and  certain  rights  over  guano  deposits,  mines,  and  lands  in 
Peru  for  66  years.  There  were  stipulations  for  the  payment  of  80,000Z.  a 
year  hy  the  Government  to  the  Corporation,  and  for  railway  con^rcictioii  by 
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the  Corporation,  and  there  are  now  unsettled  disputes  as  to  tiie  fdlfilmsnt  oC 
the  conoitions  on  either  side. 

The  internal  liabilities  of  Peru,  consisting  of  internal  debt  and  floating 
debt,  amount  to  about  4,759,0002.,  of  whioh  2,660,6452.  bears  interest  at  the 
rate  of  1  per  cent  per  annum. 

Defenoe. 

The  army,  on  a  peace  footing,  contains,  according  to  the  estimates,  4,060 
men.  It  consists  of  7  battalions  of  iufanti^  of  310  men  each,  965  cavadry, 
and  a  regiment  of  artillery  of  666  men  with  7  batteries  of  mountain  and 
quick-firing  guns.  There  are  also  3  columns,  one  of  100  men  and  two  of  50 
men  each,  in  the  departments  of  Puno  and  Cuzco.  The  army  is  provided 
with  20,000  Mauser  nfles,  24gatUng  guns,  and  24  light  guus.  Four  ofllcen 
have  been  lent  by  the  French  Government  for  the  purpose  of  reorganising 
the  army.  A  military  school  has  been  opened  at  Chorrillos,  near  Lima. 
There  is  also  a  police  force  numbering  between  2,000  and  3,000  men. 

The  Peruvian  navy  now  consists  of  4  vessels :  th.e  Lima,  a  cruiaer  of 
1,700  tons  displacement,  the  ConstUucion,  a  transport,  the  Sania  Rosa  and 
ChcUaco,  small  steamers  used  as  transport  or  despatch  boats.  The  Lima  and 
the  Sania  Bom  are  out  of  commission  and  out  of  repair.  Money  is  being 
subscribed  by  the  public  for  the  purchase  of  a  small  modern  war  vesseL 

Industry. 

The  chief  productions  of  Peru  are  cotton,  coffee,  and  sugar.  For  the 
extension  of  cotton-growing,  irrigation  works  are  in  progress  on  both  banks 
of  the  river  Chira  in  the  department  of  Piura,  and  in  the  department  of  Lima, 
and  similar  works  are  being  undertaken  on  the  coast  lands.  The  chief 
coffee-growing  districts  are  those  of  Chanchamayo,  Perene  and  Paucartmmbo 
in  Central  Peru,  where  the  Peruvian  Corporation  has  done  mueh  useful  colonis- 
ing work.  The  conoession  to  the  Corporation  comprises  about  2,750,000 
acres,  but  the  labour  and  transport  difficulties  in  the  tropical  forest  r^ion 
are  serious  ;  much  less  than  half  the  area  conceded  for  oolonisation  is  as  yet 
occupied.  The  sugar  industry  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  the  coast  region. 
The  total  area  devoted  to  sugar  cultivation  is  about  187,000  acres,  of  which 
95,000  are  planted  with  cane.  Cocoa  cultivation  is  extending,  about 
200,000  cocoa  trees  having  been  recently  planted  in  the  P6ren^  region  ;  in 
1901,  107  tons  of  cocoa  were  exported.  Bice,  tobacco,  wines  and  spirits, 
maiee,  are  also  produced.  The  most  important  coca  growing  district  is  in 
the  province  of  Otuzco  in  the  department  of  La  Libertad,  where  there  are 
9  coca  estates  with,  altogether,  aoont  2,700,000  coca  trees.  In  1901  there 
were  exported  610  tons  of  coca  and  10*69  tons  of  cocaine.  Besides,  there 
are  in  the  country  cinchona,  dyes,  and  medicinal  plants.  There  is  a  huge 
export  of  alpaca,  sheep,  and  llama  wool.  Rubl)er  is  collected  in  large 
quantities  and  shipped  down  the  Amazon  from  Iquitos,  over  1,600  tons 
annually.  The  exports  of  the  chief  agricultural  products  of  Peru  in  recent 
years  were  (in  metnc  tons  of  2,'204'6  lbs.) : — 


Products 

1897 

im 

1899        1        IMO 

1901 

Cotton    . 
Coffee     • 
Sugar      . 
Wool      . 

Tent 
6,686 
1,289 
106.000 

Tons 
6,712 
1,246 
103,718 
8,487 

Tom              Tons 
5,876           7,246 
1,216    !        1,460 
102.789        112,000 
3,435           3,586 

Tout 

6,011 

946 

114,687 

3,856 
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the  guano  deposits  on  Hoanillos,  Punta  Lobos,  and  Pabellon  de  Pica, 
which  had  been  delivered  over  to  the  Peruvian  Corporation,  reverted  to  the 
Chilean  Qovernment  on  February  2,  1901  ;  but  those  on  the  island  of  Lobos 
de  Afuera,  and  at  some  places  on  the  coast,  still  remain  in  possession  of  the 
Corporation. 

The  number  of  mining  claims  of  all  kinds  in  1900  was  5,178,  including 
gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  zinq,  quicksilver,  coal,  salt,  sulphur,  and  petro- 
leum. Many  of  the  claims,  however,  are  unworked.  Gold  is  found  in  most 
of  the  departments  of  Peru,  and  mining  operations  are  now  being  resumed 
in  the  Cerro  de  Pasco  region.  There  are  important  silver  mines  at  Cerro  de 
Pasco,  Caylloma,  Castrovireina,  and  Recuay.  The  silver  produced  and  melted 
into  bars  at  Cerro  de  Pasco  was,  in  1891, 1,277,582  oz.  ;  in  1892, 1,304,152  oz.  ; 
in  1893,  1,331,840  oz.  ;  in  1894,  1,190,072  oz.;  in  1895,  1,398,928  oz.;  in 
1896,  1,381,880  oz.;  m  1897, 1,270,248 oz.  ;  in  1898,  1,000,704 'oz.  ;  in  1901, 
1,000,000  oz.  The  copper  ore,  containing  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  of  copper, 
exported  from  Cerro  de  Pasco,  amounted  in  1900  to  16,800  tons.  The  value 
of  the  ores  of  all  metals  exported  from  Peru  in  1898  was  9,481,210  soles  ; 
in  1899,  10,667,013  soles;  in  1900,  20,949,636  soles;  in  1901,  17,508,484 
aoles.  Silver  mining  has  recently  been  almost  at  a  standstill.  A  tunnel,  1} 
miles  long,  is  being  bored  to  drain  the  inundated  region  at  Cerro  de  Pasco. 

Anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  fields  are  reported  to  exist  in  the  province 
of  Hualgayoe,  about  120  miles  from  Pascamayo,  and  deposits  of  coal  are 
known  in  the  Huamachuco  and  other  districts.  Railways  for  the  development 
of  the  coed  fields  were  under  consideration  ;  but  capital  was  not  forthcoming. 

In  the  manufacturing  industries  Peru  is  making  some  progress.  In  the 
north  straw  hats  are  plaited  ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cuzco  coarse  woollen 
blankets  and  cloth  are  woven  ;  there  are  in  Peru  1,400  looms  employed  in 
cotton  factories.  Other  articles  of  manufacture  are  beer,  boots  and  shoes, 
candles,  cigars,  wines,  clothing,  soap,  matches,  furniture,  saddlery,  lard, 
olive  oil,  cotton-seed  oil  cake. 

Commeroe. 

The  value  of  the  trade  of  Peru  in  5  years  has  been  as  follows  (10 
soles  =  IZ.)  :— 


Imports 
Exports 


1897 


Soles  . 
16,128,649 
28,168,452 


1898 


Solea 
19,297,272 
30,274,775 


1899 


Soles 
21,230,183 
33,615,311 


19001 


19011 


Soles 

23,171,500 

44,979,990 


Boles 
27,582,239 
42,983,783 


1  Exclusive  of  Iquitos  trade. 

The  principal  imports  and  exports  were  (10  soles =li.)  :— 

Imports 

1899 

1900 

Exports 

1899 

1900 

Soles 

Solea 

Soles 

Soles 

Cottons    .    .    . 

8,770,817 

8,612,570 

Ores    .... 

10,667,018 

16,960,651 

WooUens .     .     . 

1,461,861 

^•*^I'S2 

S«Y-  •  •  • 

10,108,618 

14,568,420 

Other  tissues     . 

625,606 

666,090 

Wool   .... 

8,118,066 

2,966,730 

Fomiture,  Ae.    . 

1,824,489 

1,691,620 

Cotton      .    .     . 

1,787,478 

8,260,740 

Small  wares,  Ao. 

7,988,644 

11,768,150 

Coffee.     .    .     . 

484,050 

654,810 

Provisions,  fte.  . 

2,880,950 

2,529,060 

Borax.     .    •    . 

611,024 

566,870 

WhieB,*o.    «     . 

865,866 

456,840 

Hides.     .     .     . 

788,449 

1,085,580 

I>nig8,Ao.     .     . 

927,720 

971,540 

Rice    ...     . 

426,591 

639.080 

Cocaine    .    .     . 

675,075^ 

1,161,780 
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In  190lJ  the  chief  exports  wore    ores,   17,608,484  soles,    and    cotton, 
3,686,411  soles. 

The  distribution  of  the  trade  was  mainly  as  follows : — 


Imports 

Exports 

1809 

1900 

1899 

1900 

Boles 

Soles 

Boles 

Boles         ' 

United  Kingdom 

7,671,151 

10,811,450 

14,864,540 

20,892,680  1 

Germany  . 

3,451,516 

3,605,990 

3,367,231 

5,169,930  1 

U.S.  America    . 

2,183,109 

2,974,360 

6,146,531 

9,548,960 

France      .        .        » 

1,733,954 

1,563,490 

749,626 

1,204,680 

Chile        .        . 

1,625,656 

914,133 

4,940,378 

6,105,200 

Italy         ..        . 

766,532 

970,750 

33,162 

55,860 

Belgium   . 

691,919 

725,390 

197,379 

21,260 

Spain 

146,621 

142,610 

— 

32.010 

Ecuador    . 

81,276 

56,600 

335,416 

444,030  ; 

Bolivia.    . 

62,133 

98,360 

626,066 

995,810  1 

The  commercial  intercourse  between  Peru  and  the  United  Kingdom  i» 
shown  in  the  subjoined  tabular  statement,  for  each  of  the  last  5  years  ; — 


j  Im^rts  into  United 
kingdom  from  Peru 

I  Exports  of  British 
produce  to  Peru    . 


1807 

1898 

1800 

1900 

1901 

£ 

1,453,627 

728,211 

£ 

1,637,428 
806,793 

£ 
1,303,130 
814,039 

£ 
1,307,004 
948,627 

£ 
1,818,505 
991,360 

The  difference  between  the  Peruvian  and  British  statistics  is  probably 
due  to  difference  in  manner  of  valuation. 

The  Quantities  and  value  of  the  imports  of  guano  into  Great  BrHaln  firom 
Peru  in  tne  last  6  years  were  as  follows  : — 


- 

1806 

189T 

1898 

1800 

1900 

lOM 

Quantities,  tons 
V41ue              £ 

4,8^4 
21,576 

6,680 
30,676 

15,201 
69;  176 

13,806 
65,036 

18,382 
90,475 

11,087 
48,028 

Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Peru  are : — sugar,  1,880,622/. 
in  1879  ;  42,006/.  in  1901 ;  sheep  and  alpaca  wool,  296,694/.  ;  raw  cotton, 
228,548/.  in  1901  ;  copper  ore  and  copper,  154,733/.  in  1899  ;  250,659/.  in 
1900;  584,254/.  in  1901  ;  sUver  ore,  77,967/.  in  1899;  78,377/.  in  1900; 
109,778/.  in  1901  ;  boi-ax,  36,980/.  in  1900  ;  47,225/.  in  1901. 

The  chief  exports  from  Great  Britain  toJPeru  are : — cotton  goods,  419,227/. ; 
woollens,  144,986/.  ;  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  102,784/. ;  machinery, 
76,765/.  in  1901, 

Shipping  and  If  ayintion. 

At  the  port  of  Callao  in  1901,  of  vessels  of  over  50  tons,  $81  vessels  of 
765,461  tons  (203  vessels  of  346,190  tons  British)  entered,  and  637  vessels 
^  753,334  tons  (238  of  893,858  tons  British)  cleared.  Then  vntered 
also  959  vessel^  under  50  tons,  of  12,697  tons.  The  vessels  of  tiie  Phdlc 
•Steam  Navigation  Company  plying  between  Chile  and  Central  America  and 
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San  Fnnoiseo,  call  at  almost  every  Peravian  port.    The  vesaels  of  the 
Chilean  Company  also  call  at  the  Peruvian  ports. 

The  merchant  navy  of  Peru  in  1902  consisted  of  1  steamer  of  19  tons, 
and  29  saUing  vessels  of  over  50  tons,  and  86  under  50  tons,  the  aggregate 
tonnage  heing  10,629  tons. 

Internal  Communications. 

GkkHl  roads  and  bridses  are  required  all  over  the  countipr.  A  road  ii$ 
beinff  constructed  from  La  Merced  in  Chanchamayo  to  the  Pichis  River,  by 
whidi  communication  with  the  Amazon  has  been  established,  but  is  main^ 
tained  irregularlv  ;  on  this  road  a  large  sum  has  been  spent,  but  the  result^ 
so  far,  is  unsatisfactory.  A  rough  carriage  road  has  been  made  from  Oroya^ 
the  terminus  of  the  Central  Riulway,  to  Cerro  de  Pasco,  66  miles,  but  the 
sole  means  of  transport  is  still  by  llamas,  horses,  and  mules.  The  con' 
struction  of  a  carriage  road  from  Hicuani,  the  railway  terminus,  to  Cuzoo, 
90  miles,  has  been  completed.  It  is  proposed  to  employ  motor  cars  on  both 
these  roads. 

In  1902  the  total  working  length  of  the  Peruvian  railways  was  1,085 
miles,  of  which  844  miles  was  worked  by  the  Peruvian  Corporation.  The 
Peruvian  railways,  including  those  ceded  to  Chile,  cost  about  86  millions 
sterling.  A  contract  has  been  signed  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  from 
Oroya  to  Cerro  de  Pasco,  a  concession  for  25  years  bein^  granted  to  the  con- 
tractor.  The  Peruvian  Corporation  works  a  navigation  system  on  Lake 
Titicaca  and  the  Desaguadero  river.  A  railway,  to  be  worked  by  the  Cor- 
poration, is  being  constmcted  between  Guaqui  on  Lake  Titicaca  and  La  Paz, 
45  miles.  In  the  year  1901-02  the  gross  receipts  from  railways  and 
steamers  amounted  to  501,775Z.  ;  the  working  expenses  to  828,827/.  ;  the 
net  receipts  being  177,9482.  exclusive  of  8,2712.  from  the  companies  which 
work  the  Pisco  to  lea  and  Chimbote  lines. 

The  lengt)k  of  State  telegraph  lines  in  1897  was  1,400  miles,  and  of  the 
Corporation  lines,  583  miles.  There  are  48  telegraph  offices.  In  1901, 
152,808  telegrams  were  despatched.  The  telegraph  cables  laid  on  the  west 
coast  of  America  have  stations  at  Paita,  Callao,  Lima,  and  Mollendo,  and 
thos  Peru  is  placed  in  direct  communication  with  the  telegraphic  system  of 
the  world.    A  telephone  system  has  a  network  of  8,000  miles. 

In  1900,  8,884,604  letters,  post-cards,  kc,  passed  through  the  Post 
Office  ;  there  are  869  offices. 

Money  and  Credit 

A  decree  was  issued  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  on  January  10, 
1898,  to  give  effect  to  the  law  of  December  29,  1897,  establishiug  a  gold 
currency.  By  Act  of  December  14,  1901,  gold  became  the  onlv  standard. 
The  national  rgold  coin,  the  libra,  is  of  the  same  standard  and  weight  as- 
the  pound  sterling,  which  is  also  legal  tender.  Silver  is  legal  tender  up  to- 
100  soles.  The  gold  and  silver  coinage  of  Pern  in  recent  years  has  been  to* 
the  following  nominal  amount : — 


Tear« 


Gold 


1898-1900 
1901 


1898-1901 


Soles 
1,874,710 
812,550 


2,187,260 


Silver 


Boles 
510,000 
152,553 


662,558 


ToUl 


SoleM 
1,884,710 
965,103 


2,849,818 


Goo^li 
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Daring  1902  silver  coin  was  demonetised  to  the  am6tint  of  1,000,000 
soles. 

In  Peru  the  commeroi&l  banks  are  :  the  Bank  of  Pern  and  London,  with  a 
paid-up  capital  and  reserve  fund  of  2,116,100  soles  ;  the  Italian  Bank,  paid- 
up  capital  and  reserve  fund  of  1,260,289  soles  ;  the  International  Bank  of 
Peru,  paid-up  capital  and  reserve  fdnd  of  724,776  soles,  and  the  Banco 
Popular,  recently  established,  with  a  capital  and  reserve  fund  of  724,776  soles. 
There  is  also  a  Savings  Bank,  ^vith  deposits  amounting  to  over  1,500,000  8ol«« 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measnres. 

The  gold  coin  is  the  £i6ra= the  English  sovereign.  The  coinage  of  gold 
5-8ol  pieces  (equivalent  to  half  sovereigns)  has  been  authorised.  Silver  coins 
are  the  Sol  (10  soles  =  1  libra),  i  sol,  {  sol,  ^  sol,  ^  soL  Bronze  coins  are 
1  and  2  cenktvo  pieces  (100  centavos=^l  sol). 

The  Ounee  .     =3      1  -014  ounce  avoirdupois. 

Libra        .         .         .         .     =       1*014  lb.  „ 

Quintal     .  .         .     =101 -44  lbs.  „ 

Arrobal  ^^^^^^^^      '     =     26-36   „ 
^  /uc/u.  -^  of  wine  or  spirits    =       6*70  imperial  gallons. 
Gallon  .     =      074        ,,       gallon. 

Vara        .        .        .        .     =      0*927  yard. 
Sqttare  Vara  =s       0*885  square  yard. 

The  French  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  was  established  by  law 
in  1860,  but  has  not  yet  come  into  general  use,  except  for  the  customs  tariff. 

Diplomatic  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Peru  in  Grbat  Britaik. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — Don  Carlos  Candamo  (residing  in  Paris.) 
Chargi  d! Affaires  and  Consul-Oeneral  (London). — Edward  Lembcke. 
Secretary,  —Don  Albefto  Rey  de  Castro. 

Attaches. — Don  Pablo  Enrique  Cabellero  and  Don  Ri(»rdo  E.  Lembeke. 
There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Belfast,  Canliff,  Dublin,  Dander, 
Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Queenstown,  Southampton,  and  other  places. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Peru. 
Minister  and  Consul-GeTteral. — William  Nelthorpe  Beauderk. 

There  are  a  Consul-General  and  Vice-Consul  at  Callao,  a  Consul  at  Iqnitos. 
Vice-Consuls  at  Lima,  Payta,  Are^uipa,  Mollendo,  Pisco,  a  Vice-Consnl  for 
TrujillO  and  Salaverry,  one  for  Peren^  and  Chanchamayo  districts,  another 
for  Pa.^'camayo,  and  a  Consular  Agent  at  Cerro  de  Pasco. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning  Pern. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Demarcacion  poliUca  del  Perti.  Edidon  ofldal  de  la  direccion  de  estadistica.  FoT- 
Llnia,  1874. 

Pom  Soldan  (Mariano  Felipe),  Diccionario  geogriOco-esUdistico  del  Pertk:  Contieat 
ademas  la  etimologla  Aymara  j  Quechua  de  las  prmcipales  poblaciones,  Ug<08,  lios,  eeiTM,. 
Ac    8.    Lima,  1879. 

Peru.  No.  60  of  the  BoUetins  of  the  Bareaa  of  the  American  Repnblies.  WaahiDgtM» 
1892. 

Raitnondi  (Antoxdo),  Bl  PertL    4  toU.    Publiehed  at  Lima,  1874-1908. 

Annual  Offldal  Statement  of  the  Minister  of  Finance.    Lima. 

Begistro  Official  de  Fomento.    Lima. 

Synopais  Qeografica  y  Estadestlca  del  Pert    Lima. 
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Report  by  Sir  C.  Mansfield  on  the  anriferons  depoeits  of  Pern.  No.  167  of  '  Reports  on 
Snl^ects  of  General  and  Commercial  Importance.'    1890. 

Reports  on  the  Trade  of  Pern  in  Foreign  Office  Reports,  Annual  Series.    London. 

Trade  of  Peru  with  Oreat  Britain,  in  *  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom   with   Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions  '     Imp.  4    London. 

2.  Non-Offioial  Publications. 

AtberUni  (L.  B.),  P^rou  en  1878.    Paris,  187& 

Batei  (H.  W.),  Central  and  South  Ameiioa.    London,  1882. 

Boletin  de  la  Sociedad  Geognflca  de  Lima.    Half-yearly.    Lima. 

Chirot  (A.),  Le  P^rou :  Productions,  guano,  commerce,  tlnances,  Ac.    8.    Paris,  1876. 

CUneros  (C.  B.X  and  Gareim  (R.  E.Jl  El  Peru  en  Buropa.  Lima,  1900.— Geograffa 
Comercial  de  la  America  del  Sur.  3  vols.  Lima. — Quia  del  Calfao,  Lima  y  sua  Alredeoores. 
Lima,  1898.— Monografiia  del  Departamento  de  la  Liberdad.  Lima,  1900.— Monografla 
xeogriflca,  Bstadistica  del  Departamento  de  Lima.  [The  same  authors,  togetMr  or  ' 
separately,  have  published  several  other  works  on  the  commerce,  products,  and  industries 
of  Pera] 

Clark  (B.  B.),  Twelve  Months  in  Peru.    8.    London,  1891. 

Cromt%ttt»  (BlayX  Over  the  Andes  from  Chili  to  Peru.    London,  1895. 

DuMeld  (A.),  Peru  in  the  Ouano  Age.    8.    London,  1877. 

ElEconomista.    Weeklf.    Lima. 

MvoHi  (P.  F.).  From  Pern  to  the  Plate.    8.    London  1889. 

fWi»<<t (Manuel  A.),  Lima,  or  Sketches  of  the  Capital  of  Peru :  Historical,  Statistical, 
Administrative,  Commercial,  and  Moral.    8.    L<mdon,  1866. 

Qrandidier  (E.)^  Voyage  dans  I'Am^que  du  Sud,  P^rou  et  Bolivie.    8.    Paris,  1863. 

OiUllaume  (H.),  The  Amazon  Provinces  of  Pern  as  a  Field  for  Buiopean  Bmigration. 
London,  1888. 

Sainke  (T.),  Descripcion  del  Peru.    Lima,  1901. 

HUl  (8.  S.),  Travels  in  Peru  and  Mezioo.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1860. 

Hutehinmm  (T.  J.X  Two  Tears  in  Peru.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1874. 

Markkam  (C.  R.),  Cuzoo  and  Lima.    London,  1858. 

MarkhQm  (C.  R.),  Peru,    London,  1881. 

Markkam  (C.  R.),  The  War  between  Pern  and  Chill,  1879-81.    London,  1888. 

Jforle^m  (Clements  R.),  Travels  in  Peru  and  India,  while  superintending  the  Collection 
of  (Cinchona  Plants  and  Seeds  in  South  America,  and  their  Introduction  into  India.  8. 
London,  1862. 

Martua  (V.  M.).  Jhe  Question  of  the  Pacific  [on  boundary  disputes].    Philadelphia,  1901. 

Menendea  (D.  Baldomero),  Manuel  de  geografia  y  estadistica  del  Peru.    12.    Paris,  1862. 

Middtndorf  (B.  W.),  Peru :  Beobachtungen  und  Studien  ilber  Das  Land  und  Seine 
Bewohnem,  wlQirend  eines  25  Jahrigen  Aufenthalts.     Berlin,  1898. 

Ordinaire  (Olivier),  Du  Paciflque  k  L'Atlantlqae  par  les  Andes  pemviennes  et  I'Amazone. 
IS.    Paris,  1892. 

Pom  Soidan  (Mariano  Felipe),  Historia  del  Perti  Independente.    3  vols. 

Pradier-Fodiri  (CA  Lima  et  sea  environs.    Paris,  1897. 

Preseoti  (W.  H.),  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru.    London. 

Reni-Moreno  (Q.),  Ultimos  Dlas  Coloniales  en  el  Alto  Peru,  1807-1808.  Santiago  de 
Chile,  1896-98. 

Seebee  (P.),  Travelling  Impressions  and  Notes  on  Peru.    London,  1901. 

Squier  (E.  G.),  Peru :  Incidents  of  Travels  and  Exploration  in  the  Land  of  the  Inoas.  8. 
Lonaon,  1877. 

Temple  (Bdmond),  Travels  in  various  Parts  of  Peru.    2  vols.    London.  1830. 

Teehudi  (Joh.  Jakob  von),  Reisen  durch  Siidamerika.    5  vols.    ^    Leipzig,  1866-68. 

Ureel  (Comte  C.  d'},  Sud  Am6rique :  Scours  et  voyages  an  Brtoil,  en  Bouvie,  et  an  Piron. 
12.    Paris,  1879. 

Wappaeu*  (Joh.  Bdnard),  Die  Republic  Pern ;  in  Stein's  '  Handbuoh  der  Geographic  und 
Stotistik.'    PartUL    8.    Leipzig,  1864. 

WUner  (Charles),  Pirou  et  BoUvie.    Paris,  1880. 
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PORTUaAL. 

(Rbino  db  Portugal  b  Algabtbs.) 

Eeigning  King. 

Carlos  I.,  bom  September  28, 1863,  son  of  King  Luiz  I.  and 
his  Queen  Maria  Pia,  daughter  of  the  late  King  Yittorio  Emanaele 
of  Italy,  who  still  survives  ;  married,  May  22, 1886,  Marie  Am^e, 
daughter  of  Philippe  Due  d'Qrl^ans,  Comte  de  Paris  ;  succeeded  to 
the  throne  October  19, 1889.  Offspring :— I.  Luiz  Philippe,  Duke 
of  Braganza,  bom  March  21,  1887.  II.  Manuel,  bom  November 
15,  1889. 

Brother  qf  the  King. — Prince  Affoneo  ffenriquee,  Doke  of 
Oporto,  bom  July  31,  1865. 

Aunt  qfthe  King, — Princess  Anionia,  bom  February  17, 1846 ; 
married,  September  12,  1861,  to  Prince  Leopold  of  HohenzoUem* 
Sigmaringen,  bom  September  22,  1835.  Offspring  of  the  union 
are  three  sons: — 1.  Prince  Wilhelm,  bom  March'  7,  1864.  2. 
Prince  Ferdinand  (Crown  Prince  of  Rumania),  born  August  24, 
1865.      3.  Prince  Karl,  bom  September  1,  1868. 

The  reigning  dynasty  of  Portngal  belongs  to  the  House  of  BraAnza, 
which  dates  from  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  at  which  period  Anonso, 
an  illegitimate  son  of  King  JoSo,  or  John  I.,  was  created  by  his  father 
Count  of  Barcellos,  Lord  of  Guimarftes,  and  by  Kin^f  Affonso  V.,  Doke  of 
Braganza  (1442).  When  the  old  line  of  Portuguese  Kings,  of  the  House  of 
Avis,  becune  extinct  b^  the  death  of  King  Sebastian,  and  of  his  mirrniwor. 
Cardinal  Henrique,  Philip  II.  of  Spain  became  King  of  Portugal  in  yiitoe  of 
his  descent  from  a  Portuguese  princess.  After  60  years'  union  under  the  same 
kings  with  Spain,  the  people  of  Portu^  revolted,  and  proclaimed  Dom  Jofto, 
the  then  Duke  of  Braganza,  as  their  national  king,  he  being  the  nearest 
Portuffuese  heir  to  the  throne.  The  Duke  thereupon  assumed  the  name  of 
Jofto  IV.,  to  which  Portuguese  historians  appended  the  tide  of  '  the  Restorer.* 
From  this  JoAo  the  present  rulers  of  Portugal  are  descended.  Queen 
Maria  II.,  by  her  marriage  with  a  Prince  of  Coburff-Gotha,  Fernando,  Duke 
of  Saxe,  united  the  House  of  Braganza  with  that  of  the  Teutonic  Sovereigns. 
Carlos  I.  is  the  third  Sovereign  of  Portugal  of  the  line  of  Braganza  Cobui^g. 

Carlos  I.  has  a  civil  list  of  865,0^  milreis ;  while  his  consort  has  a 
grant  of  60,000  milreis.  The  whole  grants  to  the  royal  family  amount  to 
525,000  milreis. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Sovereigns  of  Portugal  since  its  conquest 
from  the  Moors :—  r^  ] 
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I.  ffouH  of  Burgufuiy.  a.d. 
Henri  of  Burgundy  .  1097 
Affonso  I.,  *  the  Conqueror '  1140 
Sancho  I.,  'the  Colonizer'  1185 
AflbnaoIL,  'the  Fat  .  1211 
Sancho  XL, 'Caper  .  .  1223 
Affonso  III.,  'the  Bolonian'  1248 
Diniz,  '  the  Farmer '  .  .  1279 
Affonso  IV.,  'the  Brave*  .  1325 
Pedro,  'the Severe'  .  .  1857 
Ferdinando  I.,  'the  Hand- 
some*      ....  1867 

II.  HcuitofAvia, 

Joan  I.,  'of  Happy  memory'  1885 

Duarte          ...  1483 

Affonso  v.,  *  the  African  '    .  1438 

Joan  II.,  'the  Perfect '         .  1481 

Manoel,  '  the  Fortunate '      .  1495 

Joan  III.      .  1521 

Sebastian,  'the  Desired'      .  1557 

Cardinal  Henrique                 ,  1578 

III.   Th4  SpowUh  Dynasty, 

Philip  I.  (II.  of  Spain)         .  1580 


Philip  II. 
Philip  III. 


A.D. 

1598 
1621 


IV.  House  qf  Braganza, 


Joan  IV.,     'the    Restorer'  1640 

Affonso  VI.          .        .        .  1656 

Pedro  II 1688 

JoanV 1706 

Jo86 1750 

Maria  I.  and  Pedro  III.        .  1777 

Maria  1 1786 

Joan,  Regent        .        .        .1799 

Joan  VI 1816 

Pedro  IV 1826 

Maria  II 1826 

Miguel  1 1828 

Maria  II.,  restored        .        .  1884 

V.  H(m$c  of  Bi-aganza-Coburg, 

Pedro  V 1858 

LuizI 1861 

Carlos  1 1889 


Constitution  and  Oovemment. 
The  fundamental  law  of  the  Kingdom  is  the  *  Constitutional 
Charter '  granted  by  King  Pedro  IV.,  April  29,  1826,  altered  by 
the  additional  Acts,  dated  July  5,  1852,  July  24,  1885,  and  by 
laws  of  1895  (March  28,  September  25).  The  crown  is  heredi- 
tary in  the  female  as  well  as  male  line  ;  but  with  preference  of  the 
male  in  case  of  equal  birthright.  The  Constitution  recognises 
four  powers  in  the  State,  the  legislative,  the  executive,  the  judicial, 
and  the  '  moderating '  authority,  the  last  of  which  is  vested  in  the 
Sovereign.  There  are  two  legislative  Chambers,  the  *  Camara  dos 
Pares,'  or  House  of  Peers,  and  the  *  Camara  dos  Deputados,'  or 
House  of  Commons,  which  are  conjunctively  called  the  Cortes 
Gtoraes.  The  law  of  July  24,  1885,  provided  for  the  abolition  of 
hereditary  peerages,  though  only  by  a  gradual  process.  The  laws 
of  March  28,  1895,  and  April  3,  1896,  altered  the  constitution 
of  the  House  of  Peers  fixed  by  the  law  of  July  24,  1885.  The 
number  of  life  peers  appointed  by  the  King  must  not  exceed 
90,  exclusive  of  princes  of  the  royal  blood  and  the  12  bishops 
of  the  Continental  dioceses.  The  nominated  peers,  who  must  be 
over  40  years  of  age,  may  be  selected  without  limitation  as  to 
class,  but  certain  restrictions  and  disqualifications  are  imposed. 
The  elective  portion  of  the  Chamber  ceased  to  exist.  The 
election  and  constitution  of  the  second  Chamber  are  regulated  by 
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the  law  of  August  8, 1901.  Electors  are  all  citizens  twenty-one 
years  of  ag^  who  can  read  and  write,  or  who  pay  taxes  amount- 
ing to  500  reis :  convicts,  bankrupts,  beggars,  domestic  servants, 
workmen  in  the  Government  service,  and  non-commissioned 
soldiers  are  not  electors.  The  deputies  must  be  graduates  of  one 
of  the  highest,  secondary,  or  professional  schools,  or  have  an 
income  of  at  least  400  milreis  per  annum.  Peers,  naturalised 
foreigners  and  certain  Government  employees  cannot  be  depu- 
ties, and  deputies  cannot  accept  from  Government  during  the 
session  any  paid  employment  to  which  they  are  not  entitled  by 
law.  Continental  Portugal,  Madeira  and  the  Azores,  are  divided 
into  26  electoral  circles,  which  return  113  deputies,  besides  35 
deputies  as  representatives  of  minorities ;  total,  148 ;  there  are 
also  7  deputies  for  the  Colonies.  The  annual  session  lasts 
three  months,  and  fresh  elections  must  take  place  at  the  end 
of  every  four  years.  In  case  of  dissolution  a  new  Parliament 
must  be  called  together  immediately.  The  General  Cortes 
meet  and  separate  at  specified  periods,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Sovereign,  and  the  latter  has  no  veto  on  a  law 
passed  twice  by  both  Houses.  A  committee  composed  of  mem- 
bers of  the  two  houses  decides  in  case  of  conflict,  the  King  having 
the  final  decision  if  the  committee  does  not  come  to  a  decision. 

The  executive  authority  rests,  under  the  Sovereign,  in  a  responsible  C&binet 
of  seven  ministers,  as  follows  (June  25,  1900} : — 

Premier  and  Minister  of  the  Interior, — E.  R.  H.  Ribeiro. 
Foreign  Affairs, — F.  M.  Santos  (ad  interim). 
Finance, — F.  M.  Santos. 
Justice  and  Worship, — A.  Campos  Uenriquea. 
War.-^-L,  A.  P.  Pinto. 
Marine  and  Colonies. — A.  T.  de  Sousa. 
Public  Worksy  Industry ^  and  Commerce, — M.  A.  de  Vargas.* 

The  Sovereign  is  permitted,  in  important  cases,  to  take  the  advice  of  a 
Coimcil  of  State,  or  Pnvy  Council,  consisting,  when  full,  of  thirteen  ordinary 
and  three  extraordinary  members,  nominated  for  life.  The  leading  ministeis, 
past  and  present*  generally  form  part  of  the  Privy  CouncO. 


Area  and  Population. 

Continental  Portugal  was  divided  into  six  natural  provinces 
and  is  now  divided  into  seventeen  districts ;  in  addition  there 
are  the  Azcnres  (3  districts)  and    Madeira  iXr^f^^k^t   wliicli 
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are  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Kingdom.  The  area, 
aooording  to  the  latest  official  geodetic  data,  and  the  de  facto 
population,  according  to  the  census  of  December  1,  1890,  and 
the  preliminary  results  of  the  census  of  December  1,  1900,  are 
given  in  the  following  table : — 


1 
i 

Area  in 
sq.  miles 

Population 

I 
Per 

Provinces  and  Dittriott 

1890 

1900 

(preliminary 

retoms) 

sq.  mile  > 
1900 

Entre  Minho-e-Donro :~ 
Viuma  do  Castello 

Br«ga 

Porto 

Tru-os-Montes  :— 

Villa  Beal 

Bragansa        

867 

1,058 

882 

207,866 
888,808 
646,262 

814,599 
856,819 
601,688. 

247-5 
837-2 
682-1 

2,807 

1,091,936 

1,178,106 

417-9      , 

1,718 
2,575 

287,802 
179,678 

248,584 
185,586 

141-8 
721 

4,293 

416,980 

429,170 

1000 

Beira:- 

Avelro 

ViMU 

^      Coimbra 

Gwarda 

Caafcallo  Branoo     .       .       .       , 

1,124 
1,920 
1,600 
2,146 
2,658 

887,437 
891,015 
816,624 
260,164 
205,211 

1,450,441 

802,181 
402,799 
883,505 
263,292 
216,629 

268-8 
209*8 
222-8 
122-7 
84-7 

9,248 

1,518,406 

164-2 

Bttremadora  :— 

Leiria 

Santarem 

Ualxm 

'  Alemt^o:- 

i      Portal«gre 

!      Bvor* 

B<a» 

1,848 
2,651 
2,882 

217,278 
254,844 
611,168 

240,167 
283,676 
708,760 

178-8 
107-0 
245-9 

6,876 

1,083,290 

1,282,608 

179-3 

2,484 
2.788 
4,209 

112,884 
118,408 
157,571 

124,697 
127,232 
161,602 

60-2      j 
46-5      1 
88-4      1 

9,481 

388,813 
228,635 

413,531 

254,851 

5,021,657 

43-8 

'  Alganre  (Faro) 

1,878 

136-0 

Total  Continent     . 

84,528 

4,660,095 

145-4      ' 

fslands  :-^ 

'      Axorea 

Madeira  (Fonchal)  .... 

1,006 
506 

255,594 
134,040 

256,474 

150,528 

407,002 

1 
255-1 
298  0      , 

Total  Islands . 

1,510 

889,634 

269-5 

Grand  total    .... 

36,038 

5,049,729      1     5,428,659 

150-6      t 

The  following  table  gives   (he  population  according  to  occupation  in 
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Total 

Actually  engaged  In  the        ^JCfS'  1  Domestic 
rariouB  oocnpationa         |  ,,J5»eliold'  ■"'■^ 

Total 

Male 

Female  |     Total 

Total 

Agrioulture  . 
Fishing  and  hunting  , 
Mining        .       .       . 
Indnstry 
Transport    . 
Commerce    . 
National  defence.       . 
Adrainiitration    . 
Liberal  profeMioni 
Private  fortane    . 
Domestic  occQpation  . 
Unproductive  and  un- 
olaaaed  .       .       . 

Total       .       .       . 

8,088,610 
61,189 
9,495 
905,017 
138,508 
244,714 
66,185 
54,829 
83,008 
67,819 
147,281 

188,629 

1,686,874 
26,560 
4,451 

447,620 
52,487 

103,254 
41,086 
16,902 
29,849 
28,683 

147,281 

183,629 

1,054,410 
21,925 
4,256 
289,873 
50,265 
72,184 
41,086 
16,767 
28,368 
15,997 
7,861 

88,786 

481,964 

4,685 

195 

157,747 

2.222 

81,070 

^85 

6,986 

9,686 

189,990 

[99,898, 

1,498,143 
34,299 
4,992 
447,607 
88,896 
122,296 
22,660 
81.718 
87,314 
28,942 

64,003 

330 

52 

9,790 

2.125 

19,164 
2.389 
6.209 

16,240 

H694 

5,049,729 

2,612,676 

1,679,228 

988,463  1  2,811,9«T 

126,066 

In  1900  the  population  oonsiated  of  2,597,270  males  and  2,881,889 
females,  or  109  females  to  evoir  hundred  males.  In  the  14  yeazs,  1864  to 
1878,  the  population  increased  by  862,289,  or  at  the  yearly  rate  of  '62  per 
cent,  of  the  population  in  1864  ;  in  the  12  years  11  months,  1878  to  1890,  w 
increase  was  499,080,  or  at  the  yearly  rate  of  *85  per  cent  of  the  population  in 
1878 ;  in  the  10  years,  1890  to  1900,  the  increase  was  878,980,  or  at  the 
yearly  rate  of  *75  per  cent  of  the  population  in  1890.  In  1890  the  cob- 
inental  urban  population  was  1,445,082  or  81 '0  per  cent,  and  the  nual 
3,215,068  or  69  0  per  cent,  the  island  urban  and  mral  being  respectrrely 
87 '4  and  62*6  per  cent. 

In  1890  the  toreign  population  of  Portugal  numbered  89,000,  oomprisiBg 
27,000  Spanish,  5,000  Brazilian,  2,500  French,  1,786  English,  800  Oennaii, 
and  800  Italian. 

With  respect  to  conjugal  condition,  the  following  was  the  distribntion  of 
the  population  over  15  years  of  age  in  1890  : — 


1          Males 

Females 

Total 

Unmarried    .... 
Married        .... 
Widowed      .... 

Total       .... 

655,646 

828,865 

94,198 

742,682 
'840,950 
218,249 

1,801,881 

1,898,828 

1,669,815 

1       812,447 

1,578,709 

i    8,380,590 

The  chief  towns  with  their  population  in  1900  were  :  Lisbon,  857,000 ; 
Oporto,  172,421  ;  Braga,  24,809  ;  Setubal,  21,819 ;  Coimbra,  18,424  ;  Ponta 
Delgada  (Azores),  17,675  ;  Evora,  16,152  ;  Covilhft,  15,527  ;  Elras,  14,018, 
Ta\ira,  12,178 ;  Portalegre,  11,898  ;  Faro,  11,885  ;  Angra  (Azores),  10,848 ; 
Areiro,  10,012. 


Movement  of  the  Population. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriaget 
in  Portugal  (including  the  Azores  and  Madeira)  in  live  years  : — 
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Tens 

Births 

Deaths 

MarrUgee 

1898 
18^4 
1895 
1896 
1897 

164,141 
158,971 
156.405 
157,546 
160,441 

109,931 
107,450 
108,485 
119,508 
114,546 

88,018 
85,841 

Of  the  births  in  1897,  14,174,  and  of  tho  deaths,  8,784  were  in  the 
islands.  The  total  population  being  estimated  at  5,284,745,  the  birth-rate 
in  1897  was  80*86  per  1,000  ;  the  death-rate  was  21*67  per  1,000,  and  the 
number  of  marriages  was  6*78  per  1,000  of  the  population.  In  1897  the 
illegitimate  births  numbered  20,195,  or  12*5  per  100  of  total  births. 

The  number  of  emigrants  from  Portugal  from  1866  to  1890  was  359,517. 
From  1891  to  1899  it  was  259,727.  In  the  last  5  years  the  numbers  were : 
1896,  27,980 ;  1897.  21,621 ;  1898,  23,510;  1899,  17,776  ;  1900,  21,806. 
Portuguese  emigration  is  chiefly  to  Brazil  and  the  United  States.  In  1900, 
18,908  emigrants  went  to  America,  1,928  to  Africa,  445  to  various  European 
eoimtries,  and  25  to  Asia  and  Oceania. 

Eeligion. 

The  Roman  Catholic  faith  is  the  State  religion  ;  but  all  other  forms  of 
worship  are  tolerated.  Portugal,  including  the  Azores  and  Madeira,  is 
divided  into  three  ecclesiastical  provinces,  with  their  seats  at  Lisbon,  Braga 
and  Evora  ;  the  first  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Patriareh,  the  others  of 
Archbishops.  The  Patriarch  of  Lisbon,  if  not  a  Cardinal  at  the  time  of  his 
nomination,  receives  that  dignity  as  soon  as  a  place  becomes  vacant  in  the 
Holy  College.  The  Archbishop  of  Braga  bears  the  title  of  Primate.  The 
ecclesiastical  provinces  are  divided  into  14  dioceses.  The  Portuguese  colonial 
possessions  of  West  Africa  constitute  parts  of  the  ecclesiastical  province  of 
Lisbon. 

The  total  income  of  the  upper  hierarchy  of  the  Church  is  calculated  to 
amount  to  800,000  milreis.  There  are  93,979  parishes,  each  under  the 
charge  of  a  presbitero,  or  incumbent.  All  the  conventual  establishments  of 
Portugal  were  suppressed  by  decree  of  May  28, 1834,  and  their  property  con- 
fiscated for  the  Denefit  of  the  State.  At  that  period  there  existed  in  the 
country  632  monasteries  and  118  nunneries,  with  above  18,000  monks  and 
nuns,  and  an  annual  income  of  nearly  a  million  sterling.  This  revenue  was 
applied  to  the  redemption  of  the  national  debt ;  while  a  library  of  30,000 
volumes  was  set  up  at  the  former  convent  of  San  Francisco,  at  Lisbon,  from 
the  collections  of  books  and  manuscripts  at  the  various  monasteries.  The 
number  of  Protestants  in  Portugal,  mostly  foreigners,  does  not  exceed  500. 
They  have  chapels  a^  Lisbon  and  Oporto. 

Instruction. 

By  a  law  enacted  in  1844,  primary  education  is  compulsory;  but  this  pre- 
scription is  far  from  being  enforced,  and  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  children 
of  Uie  lower  classes  reiQly  attend  school.  According  to  census  results  the 
proportion  of  the  population  (including  children)  that  could  not  read  in  1878 
was  82*4  per  cent  ;  in  1890,  79*2  per  cent.  In  1890  there  were  5,339  public 
and  private  primary  schools  or  10*6  per  10,000  of  population^  the  nnmber 
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of  pupilB  being  237,791  or  471  per  10,000  of  poinilation.  There  were  175 
primary  schools  for  adults  with  6,774  pupils.  In  1899  there  were  4,483 
public  primary  schools.  Normal  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  are  being 
gradually  created  in  the  chief  towns.  Secondary  instruction  is  regulated  by 
a  law  of  December,  1894.  There  are  24  State  lyc^  (one  in  the  chief  town 
of  each  district,  and  also  at  Amarante,  Guimarftes,  and  Lamego)  with  (m  1900) 
4,248  pupils ;  a  military  college  with  (1898)  213  pupils  ;  a  secondary  school 
for  girls  at  Lisbon,  with  275  pupils ;  many  private  secondary  sdiools ;  18 
seminaries  (clerical)  with  (1899)  2,774  pupils.  Ck)mmercial,  industrial,  and 
general  education  is  supolied  in  28  industrial  schools  with  (1897)  3,429 
students,  2  commercial  elementary  schools,  and  2  higher  technical  schools  at 
Lisbon,  with  (1900)  393  students,  and  Oporto,  640  students. 

For  higher  instruction  there  are  polytechnic  schools  at  lisbon  and  Oporto, 
the  former  with  (1900)  462,  and  the  latter  with  193  students;  schools  of 
medicine  at  Lisbon  (1900,  296  students).  Oporto  (310  students),  and  Fnnchal 
(iu  1898,  42  students) ;  a  school  of  agriculture  at  Lisbon  with  98  students  ;  a 
military  school  (259  students) ;  a  naval  school  (62  students) ;  a  high  school 
of  letters  (92  students)  ;  a  school  of  fine  art  at  lisbon  (350  students)  and  one 
at  Oporto  (133  students) ;  a  Conservatorio  at  Lisbon  for  music  and  dramatie 
art  with  321  students.  The  University  of  Coimbra  (founded  in  1290)  hat 
faculties  of  theology  (84  students  in  1901),  law  (707  students),  medicine  and 
pharmacy  (185),  mathematics  (170),  and  philosophy  (819  students),  and  a 
school  of  design  with  219  students. 

The  expenditure  on  Public  Instruction,  according  to  the  budget  of  1898-99, 
was  1,178,598  milreis,  exclusive  of  91,166  milreis  to  bo  expended  through  tbt 
War  and  Marine  ministries. 


Justice  and  Crime. 

The  Kingdom  is  divided  for  judicial  purposes  into  comarcas ;  in  eveiy 
comarca  there  is  a  court  of  first  instance.  More  than  half  of  the  chief  towns 
are  seats  of  such  courts.  There  are  three  courts  of  appeal  (Tribunaes  de 
Bela9ao),  at  Lisbon,  Oporto  and  Ponta  Delg^ida  (Azore.s),  and  a  Supreme 
Court  in  Lisbon. 

The  number  of  persons  convicted  of  crime  in  the  years  1891-95  was :-« 


Years 

Persons  Convicted 

Males 

Females             i                Total 

1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 

13,778 
13,514 
14,806 
13,078 
14,588 

3,372 
8,355 
3,800 
3,656 
3,892 

17,150 
16,869 
18,606 
16,734 
18,480 

Finance. 


The   revenue  and  expenditure,  ordinary  and    extraordinary 
for  six  years  (estimated  for  the  l^t  *w<>  T®*rs Wei»  >+p 
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Tears      |     Revenue 

Bxpenditore  | 

1 
Years            Revenue 

Expenditure 

1       Milreii 

Milreis       { 

I 

1       Milreis 

Milreis 

1897-98           58,867,000 

67,818,000    ' 

1900-01            66,683,000 

66,079,000 

1898-99      1      62,860,000 

55,498,000 

1901-02      1      68,270,000 

65,240,000 

1899-00           54,541,000 

61,940,000 

1902-03      ;      64,918,000 

1 

55,862,000 

The  following  are 

the  estimates  for  1903-1904  :- 

» 

SoorcM  of  Revenue 

Milreis 

'      Branches  of  Expenditun 

)            Milreis 

Direct  taxes    . 

14,189.876 

Civil    list,     Cortes,  and 

Registration  and  Stamps. 
Indirect  taxes. 

5,482,300 

Various 

.     9,489,077 

25,128,480 

Consolidated  debt  . 

.  21,272,898 

Additional  taxes     . 

1,067,400 

Loss  on  exchange    . 

400,000 

National     property    and 

Finance 

.     8,987,002 

sundries      . 

8,703,886 

Interior 

.     8,120,429 

Receipts  d^ordre 

4,618,950 

Justice,  &c.     . 

.     1,092,467 

War       .        .         . 

.     6,441,218 

Total  ordinary    . 

64,140,341 

Marine 

.     3,272,388 

Extraordinary     . 

785,000 

Colonies 

915,609 

Foreign  A  flairs 

363,150 

Public  Works 

.     4,921,416 

Deposit  and  Consignmc 
Office . 

Total  ordinary . 

nt 

68,387 

.  55,848,436 

Total  .        . 

54,925,841 

Extraordinary  . 

.     1,381,604 

Deficit . 

1,799,699 

Total     . 

.  56,725,040 

The  public  debt  of  Portugal,  which  in  1853  consisted  of:  internal  debt, 
5,704,627  milreis,  and  external,  3,667,435  milreis,  had  in  1890  increased  to 
internal,  258,086,897  milreis  ;  external,  46,366,759  milreis ;  amortisable, 
104,172,464  milreis  ;  floating,  19,565,172  milreis. 

In  1891  the  finances  became  quite  deranged,  and  steps  were  taken  for  the 
reduction  of  the  amount  of  interest  payable.  The  law  of  February  26,  1892, 
reduced  by  30  per  cent  the  interest  on  the  internal  public  debt  payable  in 
currency,  and  that  of  April  20,  1893,  reduced  by  66|  per  cent,  the  interest  on 
the  external  debt  to  be  paid  in  gold. 

In  1902  (according  to  the  Report  of  the  Council  of  the  Corporation  of 
Foreign  Bondholders)  the  outstanding  debt  of  Portugal  was  as  follows  : — 

£ 

External  3    per  cent  Consolidated  .     41,727,171 

„        4      „    „      Redeemable  1,800,611 

,,        4i    „    „  „  ...     12,670,131 

»        4J   „    „      Tobacco  Loan      .  8,987,835 


Total  external 65,185,748 

Internal,  8  per  cent,  (quoted  in  London)  .  104,030,746 

Total 169,216,494 

Also  outstanding : 

Internal,  at  4  and  4}  per  cent 6,080,035 

The  floating  debt  on  December  31,  1901,  amounted  to  58,381,139  milreis. 
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Defence. 

The  fortified  places  of  the  first  class  in  Portusal  are  Lisbon  (with  the  forts 
of  Monsanto,  San  Julifto-da-Barra,  and  other  defensive  works),  Elvas  and 
Angra  (Azores).  The  defences  of  Lisbon,  now  almost  complete,  are  the  only 
thoroughly  modem  ones. 

The  army  is  formed  partly  by  voluntary  enlistment  and  partly  by  conscrip- 
tion. The  conscription  is  regulated  by  the  law  of  1887,  modified  in  1891, 1892, 
1894,  1895,  1896,  and  1901.  All  young  men  of  twenty-one  years  of  am  are, 
with  certain  exceptions,  obliged  to  serve.  The  period  of  service  exten<u  over 
fifteen  years,  of  which  three  years  are  spent  in  the  active  army,  five  yean  in 
the  first  reserve,  and  seven  in  the  second  reserve.  The  number  of  men  in  the 
annual  contingent  is  fixed  each  year  by  the  Cortes  ;  for  1900  the  number  was 
16,000,  besides  1,000  for  the  navy. 

The  organisation  of  the  army  is  based  on  the  laws  of  September  7,  1899, 
and  December  24,  1901.  Continental  Portugal  is  divided  into  3  great 
military  circumscriptions,  each  of  them  comprising  2  divisions,  and  the 
islands  into  2  military  commands,  the  Azores  and  Madeira.  Continental 
Portugal  is  divided  into  24  conscription  and  reserve  districts,  and  the  islands 
into  3.  The  army  consists  of  24  regiments  of  infantry  of  3  battalions ;  8 
regiments  of  infantry  of  2  battalions,  6  battalions  of  chasseurs,  of  6  com- 
panies, each  battalion  with  a  section  of  sappers,  1  of  cvolists,  and  1  <^ 
machine  guns ;  10  regiments  of  cavalry,  each  regiment  of  4  squadrons  ;  $ 
regiments  of  field  artiUery,  each  of  6  batteries ;  1  group  of  2  horse  batteries ; 
6  groups  of  fortress  artillery,  each  group  of  8  batteries ;  4  independent  batteries 
of  forU'ess  artillery ;  1  regiment  of  engiieers  consisting  of  6  companies  of 
sappers,  2  of  pontooneers,  1  of  telegraphists,  and  1  railway  company ;  S 
independent  companies  of  engineers,  being  1  of  fortress  sappers,  1  of 
fortress  telegraphists,  and  1  of  torpedoists.  In  time  of  war  the  Municipal 
Guards  of  Lisbon  and  Oporto,  and  the  Fiscal  Guard,  are  incorporated  in  the 
army.  The  following  table  shows  the  peace  and  war  effectives  of  the  army, 
central  services,  administration  and  sanitary  services  not  included ; — 


• 

Peace  BflTectlve 

Oons 



Officers 

80 

420 

880 

1,779 

2,609 

22 

152 

112 

1,161 

1,447 

4.066 

WarBffi 
Men 

Njtire 

Officers 

Men 

Horses 
and 
Mnles 

and 
Moles 

981 
6,484 
6.890 

S52 

GVDS 
240 

Active  Army : 
BDffineers . 
ArUUery   . 
GsTsIry     . 
Infantry  A  Ohassenrs 

77 

294 

270 

1,146 

1,967 
5,467 
4,920 
18,927 

214 
1,794 
4,150 

321 

160 
160 

760 

8,740 
12,819 

7,260 
85,209 

108,528 

1,072 
4,500 
I860 
64.864 

Total    .       . 

ReserTe  Troops: 
Engineers . 
ArUUery    .       .       . 
Cavalry    . 
Infkntry  A  Chatseura 

1,787 
81 

31,281 
297 

6,479 

14,4S7 

621 
«,«0« 
2,tS6 
180 

tio 

Total    .       .       . 

81 

297        — 

62,796 
171.824 

6,118 

96 

Grand  Total 

1,868 

31,578 

6,479 

19.600 

886 

Municipal  Guards 


ipa] 
Goi 


Fiscal  Guard 


100 


2,176         419    I    — 
4,622         811     ,    — 


1  Mnles  not  included. 
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The  navy  of  Portugal  comprises: — 1  armoured  Tessel,  the  Vasco  da 
OamOf  now  rebuilding  at  Leghorn  ;  5  protected  cruisers,  Don  Carha  (4,258 
tons),  Sao  Gabriel  (1,800  tons),  Sdo  Raphael  (1,800  tons),  Adainastor 
(1,757  tons),  and  Dona  Amelia  (1,656  tons),  2  old  third  class  cruisers, 
In/ante  Dom  Henriqtte  and  Dttque  da  Terceira  ;  20  gun-boats  (100  to  802 
tons),  1  destroyer,  Tejo  (580  tons) ;  16  river  gun-boats,  5  steamers,  besides 
1  royal  yacht,  Amelia  (1,100  tons),  3  training  ships  and  8  navy  depdts. 

A  thirgl-class  cruiser,  Patria,  is  now  in  hand  at  Lisbon  dockyard,  and  2 
river  gun-boats  are  finishing  at  Harbui^. 

The  Dom  Carlos  /.  is  a  cruiser  360  feet  long,  with  46  ft.  6  in.  beam  and 
17  ft.  6  in.  draught,  having  a  4  in.  protection  deck,  and  a  speed  of  22  knots, 
and  carrying  four  6  in.,  eight  4 '7  in.,  twelve  8  pr.,  and  six  smaller  quick- 
firers,  b^des  machine  guns.     She  has  five  torpedo  tubes. 


Production  and  Industry. 

Of  the  whole  area  of  Portugal  2*2  per  cent,  is  under  vineyards  ;  7*2  per 
cent  under  fruit  trees ;  12*5  per  cent  under  cereals ;  2*7  per  cent  under 
pulse  and  other  crops;  26*7  per  cent  pasture  and  fallow;  and  2  9  per 
cent  under  forest ;  45*8  pjer  cent  waste.  In  Alemtejo  and  Estremadura 
and  the  mountainous  districts  of  other  provinces  are  wide  tracts  of  com- 
mon and  waste  lands,  and  it  is  asserted  that  from  2,000,000  to  4,000,000 
hectares,  now  uncultivated,  are  susceptible  of  cultivation. 

There  are  four  modes  of  land  tenure  commonly  in  use : — Peasant  pro- 
prietorship, tenant  furming,  metayage,  and  emphvteusis.  In  the  north- 
em  "half  of  Portugal,  peasant  proprietorship  and  emphyteusis  prevail, 
where  land  is  much  subdivided  and  the  '  petite  culture '  practised.  In  the 
south  large  properties  and  tenant  farming  are  common.  In  the  peculiar 
system  called  aforamento  or  emphyteusis  the  contract  arises  wnenever 
the  owner  of  any  real  property  transfers  the  dominium  utile  to  another 
person  who  binds  himself  to  pay  to  the  owner  a  certain  fixed  rent  called 
foro  or  canon.  The  landlord,  retaining  only  the  dominium  directum  of 
the  land,  parts  with  all  his  rights  in  the  holding  except  that  of  receiving 
quit-rent,  the  right  to  distrain  if  the  quit-rent  be  withneld,  and  the  right 
of  eviction  if  the  foro  be  unpaid  for  more  than  five  years.  Subject  to 
these  rights  of  the  landlord,  the  tenant  is  master  of  the  holding,  which 
he  can  cultivate,  improve,  exchange,  or  sell ;  but  in  case  of  sale  the  landlord 
has  a  right  of  pre-emption,  compensated  by  a  corresponding  right  in  the  tenant 
should  the  quit-rent  be  oflfered  for  sale.  This  system  is  very  old — modifica- 
tions having  been  introduced,  by  the  civil  code  in  1868. 

The  chief  cereal  and  animal  produce  of  the  country  are  : — In  the  north, 
maize  and  oxen  ;  in  the  mountainous  region,  rye  and  sheep  and  goats  ;  in 
the  central  region,  wheat  and  maize ;  and  in  the  south,  wheat  and  swine, 
which  fetten  in  the  vast  acorn  woods.  Throughout  Portugal  wine  is  pro- 
duced in  large  and  increasing  quantities.  Olive  oil,  figs,  tomatoes  are  largely 
produced,  as  are  oranges,  onions,  and  potatoes. 

Portugal,  possesses  considerable  mineral  wealth,  but  coal  is  scarce,  and, 
for  want  of  fuel  and  cheap  transport,  valuable  mines  remain  unworked. 
The  quantity  and  value  of  the  mineral  produce  in  1900  was  :— I^OOqIc 
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Minerals 

Metric 
Tons 

At  the  Mines 

At  the  Market 

Milreis 

MUrcis 

Antimony  ore 

88 

513 

759 

Arsenic 

1,031 

57,891 

68,094 

Coal  anthracite  . 

24,066 

84,053 

112,558 

Copper  precipitate 

2,948 

475,209 

531,221 

Cupreous  iron  pyrites . 
Gold  .... 

67,540 

169,954 

855,009 

— 

2,259 

2,259 

Iron  ore      .         .        . 

19,803 

42,821 

107,017 

Lead  ore      . 

3,620 

107,728 

149,543 

Manganese  ore 
Ore  for  sulphur    . 

1,971 

9,664 

15,612 

345,330 

499,115 

739,104 

Tin  ore        .        .        . 

81 

24,090 

25,151 

Wolfram     . 

49 

8,034 

9,209 

Zinc   .... 

114 

1,482 

2,280 

Grold    and     antimony 

concentrates    . 

75 

3,875 

3,902 

Total 

— 

1,486,188 

2,116,718 

Common  salt,  gypsum,  lime,  and  marble  are  exported.  In  1900  there 
were  in  force  428  concessions  of  mines,  embracing  an  area  of  11,636  acres. 
Of  the  concessions,  428  were~  of  mines  yielding  metallic  ores,  22  yielding 
coal,  5  coal  and  iron.  6  asphalt,  graphite,  asbeatoi,  kc.  The  persons 
employed  in  and  about  the  mines  numoered  5,760. 

In  norUiem  Portugal  cotton  spinning  and  weaving  are  prosperooa.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Oporto,  in  1899,  there  were  15  cotton  mills,  their 
manufactures  being  intended  chiefly  for  Africa.  The  population  engi^g^  in 
industries  of  various  kinds,  exclusive  of  agriculture,  in  1900  was  447,620. 

Portugal  has  about  4,000  vessels  engi^^ed  in  fishing,  and  the  exports  of 
sardines  and  tunny  fish  are  oonsideiabl&  The  value  of  the  fisheries  m  1898 
was  3,717,606  milreis. 

Commerce. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  for  cod- 
sumption  and  the  exports  (including  coin  and  bullion)  for  hve 
years : — 


Tears 

Imports 

Exports 

Milreis  • 

Milreis 

1897 

40,681,700 

29,507,000 

1898 

50,802,447 

83,203,241 

1899 

51,538,465 

30,020,204 

1900 

60,221,713 

82,564,085 

1901 

57,868,000 

28,288,000 

'    Of  the  imports  into  Portugal  in  1901,  28  per  cent  came  from  Great  Britain, 
15  per  cent,  from  Portuguese  colonies,  10  per  cent,  from^he  United  States, 
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18  per  cent,  from  Germany,  8  per  cenl .  from  France,  9  per  cent  from  Spain. 
Of  the  exports  Great  Britain  took  29  per  cent. ;  Brazil,  11  per  cent.  ;  the 
Portuguese  colonies,  12  per  cent ;  Spain,  18  per  cent. ;  Germany,  11  per  cent 

The  following  table  shows  the  various  classes  of  imports  and 
exports  (special  trade)  in  two  years  : — 


Imports 

Exports 

1900 

1901 

1900         \         1901 

Living  animals  . 
Raw  materials    . 
Textiles    •. 
Food  substances 
Machinery,  &c. 
Various  manufactures 
Packing     . 

Milreta 

2,831,514 

27,898,746 

6,514.690 

15,367,495 

3,522,438 

4,016,552 

87,997 

Milreis 

3,348,000 

25,968,000 

6,459,000 

12,931,000 

4,621,000 

4,459,000 

82,000 

57,868,000 

Milreis 
3,846,426 
5,800,481 
2,542,418 
16,365,488 
155,472 
2,217,512 

Milreis 
3,377,000 
6,114,000 
1,333,000 
15,484,000 
109,000 
1,866,000 

Coin  and  bullion 

1 

59,739,432 
482,281 

60,221,713 

30,927,747 
1,636,288 

28,283,000 

Total    . 

32,564,035 

The  following  table  shows  the  declared  values    of  the  leading  special 
imports  and  exports  in  1901  : — 


Imports 


Coal   .... 

Wheat 

Cottons  and  yarn 

Cotton 

Iron    .... 

Machinery  &  ironwork 

Codfish 

Sugar. 

Rice  .... 

Woollens  and  yarn 

Wool .... 

Hides  and  skins . 

Silk  goods  . 

Coffee 

Tobacco  leaf 


Milreis 

5,096,000 

3,145,000 

8,058,000 

3,855,000 

1,505,000 

1,978,000 

3,449,000 

2,808,000 

1,201,000 

1,183,000 

600,000 

1,299,000 

775,000 

625,000 

476,000 


Exports 


Wme 

Cork 

Cattle 

Horses    . 

Copper  ore 

Cotton  prints 

Olive  oil 

Sardines . 

Sheep 

Pigs 

Figs  (dried) 


Potatoes . 


Milreis 

9,384,000 

3,276,000 
494,000 
358,000 

1,234,000 
657,000 
505,000 

1,154,000 
723,000 
367,000 
311,000 
482,000 
308,000 


Wine  is  the  most  important  product ;  the  export  in  1901  consisted  of 
49,888,400  litres  of  common  wine,  and  29,232,900  litres  of  liqueur  wine, 
comprising  2,892,800  litres  of  Madeira,  and  26,840,100  litres  of  port.  Most 
of  the  wine  is  sent  to  Brazil  and  to  England,  considerable  quantities  being 
exported  also  to  the  Portuguese  colonies. 

The  recorded  quantities,  values,  and  origin  or  destination  of  imports  and  exports  are 
(hose  presented  in  the  declarations  to  the  Customs  houses,  the  values  being  reduced  to 
averages. 
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The  subjoined  table  dves  the  total  yalue  of  the  imports  from  Portugal  into 
the  United  Kingdom  and  of  the  exports  of  British  produce  to  Portugal,  in  the 
last  fiFe  years,  according  to  ^e  Board  of  Trade  retnms : — 


- 

18»7 

1898 

1809 

1900 

1901 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Imports  into  IT.  K, 

firom  Portugal . 

2,652,718 

8,448,056 

8,172,258 

8,241,867 

8,305,150 

Exports  of  British 

produce  to  Por- 

tugal 

1,416,887 

1,529,909 

2,100,126 

2,065,570 

1,710,829 

Wine  is  the  staple  article  of  import  from  Portugal  into  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  value  amounting  in  1901  to  1,120,527^.  Other  imports  from  Portugal 
are :— copper  ore  and  r^julus,  111,427/.  ;  ooric,  476,271/.;  fruits,  137,2691  ; 
fish,  262,879/.  ;  onions,  86,828/. ;  wool,  90,300/.  ;  caoutchouc,  118,512/. 
The  exports  of  British  home  produce  to  Portugal  embrace  cotton  goods 
and  yam  to  the  value  of  871,020/.  ;  iron,  wrought  and  un wrought,  valued  at 
235,279/.  ;  woollens  and  worsted,  54,858/. ;  coal,  424,811/.  ;  machinery, 
182,047/.  in  190L 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  quantity  and  declared  value  of  wine 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Portugal  in  each  of  the  last  five  years :— 


Tears 

Qtumtities 

Value 

OaHons' 

£ 

1897 

3,957,505 

1,141,704 

1898 

4,471,507 

1,423,450 

1899 

8,965,182 

1,181,781 

1900 

8,861,931 

1,110,392 

1901 

8,908,665 

1,120,527 

In  1901  the  total  imports  of  wine  from  all  countries  into  the  United 
Kingdom  amounted  to  16,546,206  gallons,  valued  at  4,931,335/.;  conse- 
quently the  imports  from  Portugal  wero  23*6  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity, 
and  22*7  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  the  wine  imported. 

Shipping,  Navigation,  and  Internal  Commnnioationi, 

The  commercial  navy  of  Portugal  (including  the  colonies)  on  January  1, 
1902,  contained  44  steamers  of  29,443  tons  in  tiie  aggregate,  and  288  sailing 
vessels  of  56,588  tons. 

Including  vessels  merely  calling  at  different  ports,  the  shipping  (foreign 
trade)  which  entered  and  cleared  the  ports  of  Portugal,  tiie  Asores,  and 
Madeira  in  two  years  was : — 


- 

1900 

1001 

Vessels 

Tons 

Vessels 

Tods 

Entered     . 
Cleared      . 

Total   . 

6,226 
6,224 

9,981,765 
9,978,553 

6,498 
6,516 

10,414,798 
10,895,615 

12,450 

19,960,318 

13,009 

20,810,408 

T 
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Of  the  yessels  entered  (1901),  4,218  of  6,526,168  tons ;  and  of  those  cleared, 
4,998  of  7,646,271  tons  had  cargoes.  In  the  coasting  trade  (1901)  there 
entered  4,164  vessels  of  1,822,095  tons,  and  cleared  4,078  vessels  of 
1,249,011  tons. 

The  length  of  railways  open  for  traffic  in  1901  was  1,464  miles,  of  which 
507  miles  belonged  to  the  State.  The  number  of  passengers  conveyed  in  the 
year  1899  was  11,404,764  ;  the  tonnage  of  goods,  2,480,861;  traffic  receipts 
(net),  8,589,700  milreis. 

The  number  of  post-offices  in  the  Kingdom  in  December  1900  was  2,906  ; 
the  number' of  letters,  newspapers,  &c.,  carried  in  the  year  was:  internal, 
54, 955,714  ;  ihtemational  and  colonial  12, 275,272.  The  number  of  telegraph 
offices  at  the  end  of  1900  was  443.  There  were  at  the  same  date  5,180  miles 
of  line  and  11,460  miles  of  wire.  The  number  of  telegrams  (including 
transit)  in  the  same  year  was  :  internal,  2,117,611;  international,  1,302,842. 


Money,  Weig^hts,  and  Measures. 

At  the  end  of  1895  there  were  on  the  continent  85  banks  (including 
the  savinffs banks),  with  cash  in  hand  18,252,007  milreis;  bills,  26,028,403 
milreis;  loans  on  security,  24,818,841  milreis  ;  deposits,  82,645,944  milreis  ; 
note  circulation,  59,075,978  milreis.  On  December  17,  1902,  the  situation 
of  the  Bank  of  Portued  was  as  follows: — Metallic  stock,  10,719,081  milreis  ; 
note  circulation,  68,4/5,741  milreis  ;  deposits,  2,922,267  milreis ;  com- 
mercial account,  17,580,850  milreis  ;  advances  8,288,965  milreis ;  balance 
against  Treasury,  26,180,925  milreis. 

On  December  81,  1901,  the  Monte  Pio  Geral  and  the  Portuguese  (State) 
Savings  Bank  had  deposits  amounting  to  17,492,000  milreis,  the  monthly 
average  of  deposits  in  the  banks  of  Lisbon  and  Oporto,  in  the  same  year, 
was  21,418,000  milreis. 

.  The  gold  coinage  of  Portugal  issued  1854-1901  amounts  to  the  nominal 
value  of  7,950,002  milreis,  and  the  silver  coinage  to  81,518,486  milreis.  No 
gold  has  been  coined  since  1891, 

The  Milreis,  or  1,000  Beis  is  of  the  value  of  As.  6d,,  or  about  4*5  milreis 
to  the  £1  sterling.  Large  sums  are  expressed  in  Contos  (1,000  milreis  of  the 
value  of  £222  is.  5d.). 

Gold  coins  are  10,  5,  2  and  1  milreis  pieces,  called  the  corda,  meia  cor6a, 
&c.  The  gold  5  milreis  piece  weighs  8 '8675  grammes,  '916  fine,  and  conse- 
quently contains  8*12854  grammes  of  fine  gold. 

Silver  coins  are  10,  5,  and  2-testoon  (testfto)  pieces,  or  1,000,  500,  and 
200,  reis  pieces.  The  5-testoon  piece  weighs  12*5  grammes,  '916  fine  and 
therefore  contains  11  '4588  grammes  of  fine  silver. 

Nickel  coins  are  the  100  and  the  50-reis  pieces. 

Bronze  coins  are  20,  10,  and  5  reis  pieces. 

The  standard  of  value  is  gold.  The  English  sovereign  is  legal  tender  for 
4,500  reis.  In  the  present  deran^ment  of  the  monetary  system.  Bank  of 
Portugal  paper  is  chiefly  in  circulation. 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  the  legal  standard.  The 
chief  old  measures  still  in  use  are  : — 

•  The  Libra       .        .        .   =  1-012  lb.  avoirdupois. 

„  Almude  I  0^1^^^  =  II      imperial  gaflons. 

I  „  Oporto    =  5'6  „  „ 

„  Alqueire    .        .        .   =  0*86  „        bushel. 

,,  Moio  ,        .        .3  2'78  ,,        quarters. 
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Diplomatio  Bepresentatiyes. 

1.  Of  Poutuoal  in  Gkbat  Britain. 

Envoy  and  MinUter. — The  Marqaess  de  Several,  6.C.M.G. 
First  Secretary. — J.  da  C.  Manoel. 
Second  Secretary. — E.  Moreira  Marqaes. 

First  Secretary  Attached  to  Legation. — General  L.  de  Qnillinan. 
Attaehds. — Baron  da  Costa  Ricci  and  Mario  do  Nascimento. 
Consul-General  in  London. — J.  Batalha  Reis. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Cardiff,  Newcastle,  Liverpool,  and 
Consular  a;;ents  at  Cork,  Dublin,  Dundee,  Leith,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Southampton  . 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Portuoal. 

Envoy  and  Minister. —-^yiJL  Gosselin,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 

Secretary. — F.  L.  Cartwright. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Lisbon,  Belem,  Faro,  Setnbftl, 
Figueira,  Leix6es,  Oporto,  &c.  ;  Funchal  (Madeira),  St.  Michaers  (Azores). 
St  Vincent  (Cape  Verdes). 


Bependenoies. 

The  colonial  possessions  of  Portugal,  situated  in  Africa  and  Asia,  are 
as  follows : — 


1     Area  : 
1  sq.  luiles 

Popula-  ;' 

sq.  miles       "^ 

Possession  In  AfHca: 
Cape  Verde  Islands 
(1900)    .        .        . 
Guinea  . 

Prince's    and    St 
Thomas'     Islands 
(1902)    .        .        . 
•    AJigola   . 

1,4S0 
4,440 

30O 
484,800 
301,000 

147,424  ; 

820,000, 

42,108 
4,119,000 
3.120,000 

In  India— Ooa  (1887) 
Dain&o,  Dhi  (1887)  . 
Indian  Archipelago 

(Timor,  &C.)  . 
China:   Macao,  tc 

(1890)      .       .        . 

Total,  Asia   . 
Total,  Colonies    . 

1.890 
168 

7,458 

4 

1 

494,8M 
77,4*4 

800,000 

78.M7 

Bast  Africa    . 

9,0t0 

940,017 

792,040 

8,248,527 

'        Total  AfHca 

801,060 

9,267,444 

Few  of  these  possessions  have  revenues  suflScient  to  meet  the  ooet  of 
administration.  According  to  the  estimate  presented  by  the  Hinister  of 
Finance  in  March,  1899,  the  expenditure  of  Portugal  on  her  colonies  nnee 
1870  amounts  to  about  15,000,0002.  sterling. 

Portuguese  India  consists  of  Goa*  containing  the  capital,  Pai^'in,  on  the 
Malabar  coast ;  Damfto,  on  the  coast  about  100  miles  north  of  Bombay ;  and 
Diu,  a  small  island  about  140  miles  west  of  Damfio.  In  G6a  there  are  501 
salt  works  employing  1,968  men,  the  annual  production  amounting  to  about 
12,200  tons.  In  Damfio  there  are  11  salt  works,  and  in  Diu  5.  The  militarj 
force  consists  of  not  less  than  1,082  men  (786  natives).  The  Marmugfio  rail- 
way (51  miles)  connects  this  port  with  the  lines  of  BritLsh  India.  The 
estimated  revenue  of  Qda»  &c.,  m  1902-08  was  957,187  milreis ;  expenditnre, 
1,074,644  milreis.  The  trade  chiefly  in  grain,  pulse,  and  salt,  is  largely 
transit  In  1901  the  imports  by  sea  and  land  amounted  to  902,268  mpeea, 
the  exports  to  402,345  rupees,  and  the  transit  trade  (ta  and  from  BntU 
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India)   to  8,171,084  nipees.      The  shipping  at  the  port  is  mostly  in  the 
coasting  trade.     There  is  about  60  miles  of  railway  in  Portugoese  India. 

MaoaO)  in  China,  situated  on  an  island  of  the  same  name  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Canton  River,  forms  with  the  two  small  adjacent  islands  of  Taipa  and 
Ooldane,  a  province,  the  city  being  divided  into  two  wards,  one  inhabited  by 
Chinese  and  the  other  by  non-Chinese,  each  having  its  own  administrator. 
The  population,  in  1896,  numbered  74,668  Chinese,  3,106  Macao  Portuguese, 
616  Portuguese  from  Portugal,  177  other  Portuguese,  161  various  nationalities, 
78,627  in  all.  Estimated  revenue,  1902-03,  656,991  milreis  ;  expenditure, 
445,688  milreis,  including  82,400  milreis,  the  contribution  for  the  administra- 
tion of  Timor.  The  military  force  contains  at  least  488  men  (164  natives). 
The  trade,  mostly  transit,  is  in  the  hands  of  Chinese.  The  most  important 
article  of  commerce  is  opium,  which  is  imported  raw  and  exported  manu- 
factured to  San  Francisco  and  Australia  for  the  use  of  the  Chinese  there, 
but  this  trade  is  rapidly  declining.  The  value  exported  in  1898  was 
1,387.202  taels.  Imports  (1900)  17,920,339  doUare ;  exports  (1900) 
14,068,269  dollars. 

Portuguese  Timor  consists  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  island  of  that 
name  in  the  Mala^  Arohipela^,  with  the  neighbouring  isle  of  Pulo  Cambing. 
By  treaty  of  1859  the  island  was  divided  bstween  Portugal  and  Holland ; 
in  July,  1902,  a  boundary  arrangement  was  made  between  the  two 
governments,^  certain  enclaves  being  exchanged  and  the  possession  of 
other  territories  settled.  This  possession,  formerly  administratively  joined 
to  Macao,  was  in  1896  made  an  independent  district,  but  it  still  receives 
a  contribution  from  Macao  Estimated  revenue,  1902-03,  118,493 
milreis,  including  82,400  milreis  from  Macao ;  expenditure,  178,974 
milreis.    Military  force  not  less  than  323  men  (212  natives).     The  chief 

froducts  exported  are  coffee  and  wax,  but  the  island  is  quite  undeveloped, 
mports  (1899)  195,461  milreis  ;  exports,  134,220  milreis. 

The  Cape  Verde  Islands*  fourteen  in  number,  are  administered  by  a 
Governor,  whose  seat  is  at  Praia,  the  capital.  The  population  according  to 
the  census  of  December  31,  1900,  is  147,424  (68,793  males  and  78,681 
females),  including  246  foreigners,  and  its  distribution  is  as  follows  :  whites, 
8,866  ;  coloured,  24,639  ;  negroes,  48,929.  Military  force  not  less  than  264 
men  (168  natives).  The  chief  products  are  coffee,  medicinal  produce,  and 
millet  The  estimated  revenue  in  1902-08  was  443,740  milreis;  expendi- 
ture, 345,960  milreis;  imports  in  1900,  2,848,314  milreis;  exports,  351,948 
milreis.  The  ports  of  the  Archipelago  were  visited  in  1900  by  3,841  vessels 
of  4,786,609  tons,  including  1,424  vessels  in  the  coasting  trade. 

Portuguese  Guinea?  on  the  coast  of  Senegambia,  is  bounded  by  the 
limits  fixed  by  the  convention  of  May  12,  1886,  with  France,  and  is  entirely 
enclosed  on  the  land  side  by  French  possessions.  It  includes  the  adjacent 
archipelago  of  Bijagoz,  with  the  island  of  Bolama,  in  which  the  capital  of 
the  same  name  is  situated.  The  chief  commercial  products  are  rubber,  wax, 
oil  seeds,  ivoiy,  hides.  Estimated  revenue,  1902-03  129,910  milreis ; 
expenditure,  214,778  milreis.  Military  force  not  less  than  247  (143  natives). 
Imports  in  1899,  value  950,828  milreis;  exports  in  1899,  832,979  milreis: 
in  1900,  401,455  milreis.  The  chief  port  is  Bissau.  The  ports  were  visited 
in  1900  by  150  vessels  of  67,007  tons,  besides  coasting  trade. 

The  islands  of  S.  Thomi  &nd  Frincipe  constitute  a  province  under  a 
Oovemor.  According  to  the  census  of  November  12,  1900,  the  population 
is  42,108  (includinf^  697  foreigners),  87,776  in  S.  Thom^  and  4,327  in 
Principe),  and  ita  distribution  is  as  follows;  whiles,  l,18f  (1|095  males  and 
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90  females) ;  coloured  279  (145  males  and  134  females) ;  and  negroes  40,630 
(21,881  males  and  18,758  females).  The  islands  ^tfe  hilly,  the  soil  Yolcanic, 
and  the  vegetation  rich  and  various.  The  chief  commeroial  products  are 
cacao  (yield  in  1901,  14,914  tons),  coffee  (in  1901,  1,092  tons),  and 
cinchona.  Estimated  revenue,  1902-03,  639,870  milreis;  expenditure, 
882,506  milreis.  Military  force,  at  least  240  men  (181  natives).  Imports  in 
8.  Thom^  (1900),  value  2,037,961  milreis  ;  exports  (1900),  3,525,773  milreis. 
The  ports  were  visited  in  1901  by  162  vessels  of  295,798  tons. 

AngfOla*  with  a  ooast-line  of  over  1,000  miles,  is  separated  from  French 
Congo  by  the  boundaries  assigned  by  the  convention  of  May  12,  1886  ;  from 
the  Congo  Independent  State  by  those  fixed  by  the  convention  of  May  21, 
1891 ;  from  British  South  Afirica  in  accordance  with  the  convention,  of  June 
11,  1891,  and  from  German  South-west  Africa  in  accordance  with  that  of 
December  80,  1886.  This  possession  is  divided  into  five  districts :  Congo, 
Loanda,  Benguella,  Mossamedes,  and  Lunda.  The  capital  is  S.  Paulo  de 
Loanda,  other  important  towns  being  Cabinda,  Ambriz,  Novo  Bedondo, 
Benguella,  Mossamedes,  and  Port  Alexander.  The  military  force  varies 
between  2,721  men  (1,976  natives)  and  4,731  (3,602  natives).  The  chief 
products  are  coffee,  rubber,  wax,  sugar  (for  rum  distilleries),  vegetable  oils, 
coco-nuts,  ivory,  oxen,  and  fish.  The  province  contains  large  quantities  of 
malachite  and  copper,  iron,  petroleum,  and  salt.  Gold  has  also  been  found. 
For  oommercial,  agricultural,  mining,  and  other  purposes  there  are  8  Portu- 
guese and  3  Belgian  companies  at  work  in  the  colony.  Estimateil  revenue 
(1902-03),  1,743,413  milreis ;  expenditure,  2,026,212  milreis.  Imports  in 
1899,  6,314,846  milreis;  in  1900,  7,267,239  milreis;  exports  in  1899, 
7,035,414  milreis;  in  1900,  5,369,818  milreis.  The  chief  imports  are  tex- 
tiles, and  the  chief  exports  are  coffee  and  rubber.  For  1900  the  quantity  of 
rubber  exported  was  1,995,934  kilogrammes.  The  trade  b  largely  with 
Portugal.  From  Portuguese  West  Arrica  (according  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
Returns),  the  imports  into  the  (Jnited  Kingdom  in  1901  amounted  to 
53,635Z.,  and  the  exports  of  British  produce  and  manu&ctures  thereto  to 
448,9142.  (coal,  851,624;.).  In  1900  there  entered  the  ports  of  Ambris, 
Loandia,  Benguella,  and  Mossamedes,  848  vessels  of  504,146  tons,  ezclusiTe 
of  coasting  vessels.  In  1900  the  length  of  railway  open  was  244  miles.  In 
November,  1902,  a  concession  was  granted  for  the  construction  of  a  railway 
from  Lobito  Bay,  near  Benguella,  to  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Colony.  On 
December  31,  1900,  there  were  I,l70  miles  of  telegraph  line ;  83  telegF^th 
offices. 

Portuguese  East  Africa  is  separated  from  British  Central  and  South 
Africa  by  the  limits  of  the  arrangement  between  Great  Britain  and  Portogtl 
in  Jime,  1891.  It  is  separated  from  German  East  Africa,  according  to  agreements 
of  October  and  December,  1886,  and  July,  1890,  by  a  line  running  from  Cape 
Delgado  at  10°  40'  S.  lat.  till  it  meets  the  course  of  the  Kovuma,  which  it  follows 
to  the  point  of  its  confluence  with  the  'Msinje,  the  boundary  thence  to  Lake 
Nyasa  being  the  parallel  of  latitude  of  this  point.  The  whole  possession 
is  divided  into  three  districts  :  Mozambique,  Zambezia,  and  Louren^  Mar(|U€S, 
to  which  have  to  be  added  the  districts  of  Inhambane,  formed  on  the  failure 
of  the  administrative  concession  to  the  companv  of  that  name,  and  the  Gaza 
region,  which,  has  been  temporarily  constituted  as  a  military  district  The 
Manica  and  Sofala  region  is  adminiscered  by  the  Mozambique  Company, 
which  has  a  royal  charter  granting  sovereign  rights  for  50  years  from  1891. 
The  Nyasa  Company,  with  a  roval  charter,  administers  the  region  between 
the  Rovuma,  Lake  Nyasa,  and  tie  Lurio.  The  military  force  of  the  Colony 
varies  between  2,250  men  (1,379  natives)  and  < 3, 904  men  (2,468  natires). 
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For  1902-08  the  estimated  revenue  was  3,094,698  milreis ;  expenditure, 
8,127,786  milreis.     In  1900  the  imports  and  exports  were  as  follows  : — 


—                              1       Imports 

Exports 

Transit 

Slate  Territories     . 
Mozambique  Company    . 
Nyasa  Company     . 

Milreis 
5,829,880 
4,737,723 

469,396 

MilreU 
5,836,404 
270,601 
820,060 

Milreis 
2,288,346 
3,975,521 

^  Total  .... 

11,036,999, 

6,427,065 

6,263,867 

The  principal  ports  are  Mozambique  (population  in  1901,  285  Europeans, 
226  Asiatics,  and  about  5,000  natives),  Ibo,  Quilimane,  Chinde  (population 
1,282,  of  whom  207  were  European),  Beira  (population  in  1900,  3, 379,  of  whom 
1,488  white),  Inhambane  (population,  8,330,  of  whom  100  European  and 
250  Asiatic),  and  Louren^o  Marques,  the  last  having  a  European  population 
of  6,870  (3,319  European).  The  Zambezia  Company  carries  on  industrial, 
commercial,  agricultural,  and  mining  operations,  and  the  Mozambique  Sugar 
Company  Ims  plantations  on  the  Lower  Zambeze. 

The  trade  (exclusive  of  re-exports)  and  shipping  (exclusive  of  war  vessels) 
of  the  chief  ports  in  1901  were  as  follows  : — 


Ports 

Tmports 

Exports 

Transit 

Tonnage 
ent.  and  dd. 

Louren^o  Marques  (1900) 
Beira  (1901)     . 
Chinde  (1901) . 
Quilimane  (1901)      . 
Mozambique  (1901) . 

937,906 

484,007 

43,382 

58,920 

80,027 

1,061,449 

181,286 

24,086 

20,923 

23,371 

4,276,683 

394,937 

6,017 

Tons 
640,448  1 
423,641 
174,6481 
81,072  ' 
493,886 

1  Entered  only. 

The  chief  articles  imported  into  the  colony  are  cottons,  iron-work,  spirits, 
beer,  and  wine.  The  exports  are  mainly  rubber,  various  ores,  wax,  and 
ivory.  In  1901  the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Portuguese  East 
Africa,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  were  of  the  value  of 
48, 187  i.  (rubber,  33,129/.) ;  and  the  exports  thereto  from  the  United  King- 
dom, 698,491/.  (ironwork,  119,420/.  ;  cottons,  112.378/.).  The  ports  ar« 
visited  regularlv  by  the  steamers  of  the  German  East  Africa  line,  and  on  the 
2ambesi  and  Shir^  rivers  there  are  plying  24  small  steamers  of,  in  all,  969 
tons,  and  97  barges  of  897  tons.  The  Zambesi  is  navigable  for  stem  wheelers 
as  fisr  as  Tete. 

In  Manica  the  gold  mining  industry  has  been  taken  up  mainly  by  British 
i  ibjects,  but,  as  ordinary  means  of  communication  such  as  roads  and  postal 
andf  telegraph  arrangements  scarcely  exist  in  the  region,  little  has  been 
done  in  actual  mining. 

The  Delagoa  Bay  railway  has  a  length  of  57  miles  in  the  colonv,  and  is 
continued  for  290  miles  to  Pretoria.  The  commercial  relations  and  transit 
of  goods  by  this  railway  between  the  Portuguese  and  British  possessions  are 
regulated  by  the  agreement  signed  December  18,  1901.    The  Beira  railway 
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has  a  length  of  222  miles  in  the  colony,  and  is  continued  from  the  British 
frontier  to  Bulawayo.  Beira  is  connected  by  telegraph  with  Salisboiy  in 
Mashoualaiid,  and  Looren^o  Marques  with  the  Transvaal  system.  Quilimane 
has  telegraphic  communication  vrith  Chiromo.  In  the  colony  there  were  on 
December  81,  1901,  1,850  miles  of  telegraph  line  and  67  tele;jraph  oflSces. 

The  Portuguese  coinage  is  little  used.  At  Mozambique  the  currencj  is 
chiefly  Britisli- Indian  rupees,  on  which  an  import  dut^  of  10  per  cent,  is 
levied.     At  Louren^o  Marques  English  gold  and  silver  coins  are  cniefly  used. 

Consul  to  Portuguese  Possessions  in  West  Africa  south  of  the  Golf  of 
Guinea. — A.  Nightingale,  residing  at  Loanda. 

Consul  at  Beira. — Ralph  Belcher. 

ConsuUOerural  at  Lourenjo  Marques. — Captain  F.  H.  E.  Crowe,  RN". 

There  are  Vice-Consuls  at  Chindo,  Mozambique,  Tete,  and  Quilimane, 
Consul  at  Marmagao  ^a),  Yice-Consul  at  Macao  (China). 


Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beferonce. 

1.  Official  Publications.    Pobtuoal  and  Dbpkndbnoirs. 

Annaes  de  Estatistica. 

Annuario  da  Directj&o  Oeralda  AdministraQfto  civil  e  politic* do Mlnisterio  do] 

Aimuario  EstatiRtioo  de  Portugal,  1884-1892.     Lisboft. 
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RUMANIA. 

Beigning  King. 

Carol  I.  King  of  Rumania,  bom  April  20,  1839,  son  of  the  late  Prince 
Karl  of  Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen ;  elected  'Domn,'  or  Lord,  of  Rumania, 
AprU  20  (N.S.),  1866  ;  entered  Bucharest  May  22  (N.S),  1866.  Proclaimed 
King  of  Rumania  March  26  (N.S),  1881.  Married,  November  16,  1869,  to 
Piincess  Elizabeth  von  Neutiked,  bom  Dec.  29,  1848. 

The  Kiuj^  has,  in  addition  to  revenues  from  certain  Crown  lands,  an  annual 
allowance  of  1,1 85,1 85  leT,  or47,400Z.  The  heir  to  the  crown  has  an  annual 
donation  of  800,000  lei"  (12,000Z.). 

The  succession  to  the  throne  of  Rumania,  in  the  event  of  the  King  remain- 
ing childless,  was  settled,  by  Art.  83  of  the  Constitution,  upon  his  elder  brother, 
Prince  Leopold  of  Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen,  who  renounced  his  richts  in 
favour  of  his  son,  Prince  Wilhelm,  the  act  having  been  registered  by  the 
Senate  in  October  1880.  Prince  Wilhelm,  on  November  22,  1888,  renounced 
his  rights  to  the  throne  in  favour  of  his  brother,  Prince  Ferdinand,  bom 
August  24,  1865,  who,  by  a  decree  of  the  King,  dated  March  18,  1889,  wai 
created  'Prince  of  Rumania.'  Prince  Ferdinand  was  married,  January  10, 
1893,  to  Princess  Marie,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha ; 
offspring  of  the  union  are  Carol,  bora  October  15,  1893 ;  Elisabeth,  bom 
October  11,  1894  ;  and  Marie,  bom  January  8,  1900. 

The  union  of  the  two  Principalities  oi  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  was 
publicly  proclaimed  at  Bucharest  and  Jassy  on  Dec.  23,  1861,  the  present 
name  being  given  to  the  united  provinces.  The  first  ruler  of  Rumania  was 
Colonel  Cuza,  who  had  been  elected  'Ho8podar,'or  Lord,  of  Wallachia  and  of 
Moldavia  in  1859,  and  who  assumed  the  government  under  the  title  of  Prince 
Alexandra  Joan  I.  A  revolution  which  broke  out  in  February  1866  forced 
Prince  Alexandra  Joan  to  abdicate,  and  led  to  the  election  of  Prince  Carol  L 
The  representatives  of  the  people,  assembled  at  Bucharest,  proclaimed 
Rumania's  independence  from  Turkev,  Mav  21,  1877,  which  was  confirmed 
by  Art.  48  of  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  signed  July  13,  1878. 

Constitution  and  Ooyemment. 

The  Constitution  now  in  force  in  Rumania  was  voted  by  a  Constituent 
Assembly,  elected  by  universal  suffice,  in  the  summer  of  1866.  It  has 
twice  been  modified— viz.,  in  1879,  and  again  in  1884.  The  Senate  consists 
of  120  members,  elected  for  8  years,  including  2  for  the  Univerntiea,  and  8 
bishops.  The  heir  to  the  crown  is  also  a  Senator.  The  Chamber  ot 
Deputies  consists  of  188  members,  elected  for  4  years.  A  Senator  must 
be  40  years  of  age,  and  a  Deputy  25.  Members  of  either  House  must  be 
Rumanians  by  oirth  or  natundisation,  in  full  enjoyment  of  civil  and 
political  rights,  and  domiciled  in  the  country.  For  the  Senate  an  assured 
income  of  9,400  lei  (3762.)  is  required.  All  citizens  of  Ml  ase,  payinc  taxes, 
are  electors,  and  are  divided  into  three  Electoral  Colleges.  For  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  -electors  who  are  in  possession  of  property  bringing  in  bOl  or 
upwards  per  annum  vote  in  the  first  College.  Those  naving  their  domicile 
and  residence  in  an  urban  commune,  and  paying  direct  taxes  to  the  State  of 
20  fr.  or  upwards  annually,  or  beiuf^  persons  exercising  the  liberal  {Rofes- 
sions,  retired  officers,  or  State  pensioners,  or  who  have  been  throudi  the 
primary  course  of  education,  vote  in  the  second  College.  The  third  College 
is  comnosed  of  those  who,  paying  any  tax,  however  small,  to  the  State,  belonff 
to  neither  of  the  other  colleges ;  those  of  them  who  can^-toad  and  write  tnd 
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hare  an  income  of  800  lei  (122.)  from  rural  land,  vote  directly,  as  do  also 
the  yillage  priests  and  schoolmasters,  the  rest  vote  indirectly.  For  each 
election  every  fifty  indirect  electors  choose  a  del^ate,  and  the  delegates 
vote  along  with  the  direct  electors  of  the  Colleges.  For  the  Senate 
there  are  only  two  Colleges.  The  first  consists  of  those  electors  having 
property  yielding  annually  at  least  80Z.  ;  the  second,  of  those  persons  whose 
income  from  property  is  from  32Z.  to  80^.  per  annum.  Both  Senators  and 
Deputies  receive  25  lei  (francs)  for  each  day  of  actual  attendance,  besides 
free  railwav  passes.  The  Kine  has  a  suspensive  veto  over  all  laws  passed  by 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  Senate.  The  executive  is  vested  in  a 
council  of  eiffht  ministers,  the  President  of  which  is  I^rime  Minister,  and  may 
or  may  not  have  a  special  department. 

Local  Government. 

For  purposes  of  local  government  Wallachia  is  divided  into  seventeen, 
Moldavia  into  thirteen,  and  the  Dobruja  into  two  districts,  each  of  which  has  a 
prefect,  a  receiver  of  taxes,  and  a  civil  tribunal.  (The  chief  difference  between 
the  Dobruja  and  the  other  districts  is  that  it  does  not  elect  senators  or  deputies.) 
In  Rumania  there  are  119  arrondissements  (pl&fi)  and  2,977  communes,  71 
urban  and  2,906  rural.  The  appellations  'urban'  and  'rural*  do  not 
depend  on  the  number  of  inhabitants,  but  are  given  by  law. 

Area  and  Population. 

Rumania,  with  an  area  estimated  at  about  50,700  square  miles,  has  a 
population  of  5,912,600.  The  following  table  shows  approximately  the  area 
of  each  of  the  82  departments  and  the  population  according  to  the  pro* 
visional  returns  of  the  enumeration  made  in  December,  1899  : — 


Departments 

Area 
sq.  miles 

Population 
1809 

Departments 

Area 
sq.  miles 

Population 
1899 

Argesh          .       . 

1,710 

205,832 

Mnschel 

1,140 

118,458 

D«CSQ     . 

1,640 

192,963 

NeamtBU 

1,540 

140,894 

Botosani 

1,220 

170,456 

Olt       . 

1,090 

142,496 

Braila    . 

1,680 

147,006 

Prahova 

1,800 

804,876 

Bozan    . 

1,880 

220,489 

Pntna  . 

1,250 

150,410 

KnsteiO^ 

2,670 

185,050 

B.-Sarat 

1,260 

136,467 

Covurlui 

1,140 

144,075 

Roman. 

810 

108,704 

Dimbovitsa 

1,340 

209,440 

Romanatsi 

1,770 

202,439 

DoU       . 

2,540 

864,193 

Suchava 

1,320 

129,687 

Dorohol 

1,090 

158,605 

Tccuchi 

980 

120,026 

Palchl   . 

850 

93,317 

Teleorman 

1,810 

236,129 

Ooij       . 

1,810 

169,824 

Tulcha. 

3,830 

123,192 

llfov      . 

2,230 

546,766 

Tiitova. 

920 

115,786 

Jalomitsa 

2,620 

187,193 

Vaslui  . 

840 

109,356 

Ja«8y     . 

1,210 

191,828 

Vllcha  . 

1,640 

189,865 

Mehedintai 

1,010 

247,228 

Vlashka 

1,780 

200,536 

Total 

50,720 

5,912,520 

The  population  in  1899  consisted  of  2,994,896  males  and  2,917,624 
females.  The  density  varied  from  37  inhabitants  per  square  mile  in 
Tulcha  to  271  per  square  mile  in  llfov,  the  average  for  the  whole  country 
having  been  116  per  square  mile.  The  Rumanians  numbered  6,469,086 
(92'5  per  cent.) ;  foreigners,  171,068  (2*9  per  cent.) ;  inhabitants  not  under 
-  foreign  protection ,  272,421  ( 4  '6  per  cent. ).  Rumanians  are  spread  extensively 
in  the  neighbouring  countries — Transylvania,  Hungary,  Servia,  Bulgaria ; 
their  total  number  probably  is  between  9  and  10  millions.    C^r^r^o]^ 
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The  number  of  births,  deaths,  and  nuiniaffes,  with  surplus  of  births 
er  deaths,  was  as  foUuws  in  each  of  the  last  ave  years  : — 


Years 

Births 

Deaths 

MairUges 

Surplus  of  Births 
over  Deaths 

1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 

247,814 
214,980 
250,318 
234,843 
240,704 

171,071 
165,417 
164,900 
146,144 
160,351 

41,887 
43,611 
60,033 
40,407 
48,760 

76,743 
59,563 
85,418 
88,699 
80,353 

Not  included  in  the  births  and  deaths  are  the  still-bom,  4,008  (1*6 
percent,  of  the  total  births  in  1901).  The  illegitimate  births  in  1900  were 
about  8*72  per  cent,  of  the  total  number.  In  1900  there  were  1,252  divorces. 
There  is  a  large  emigration  of  Jews  and  also  of  Mahometans. 

According  to  the  results  of  the  enumeration  in  December,  1899,  the 
population  of  the  principal  towns  was  as  follows  : — Bucharest,  the  capital  and 
seat  of  Goremment,  282,071 ;  Jassy,  78,067 ;  Galatz,  62,678  ;  BrailA, 
58,392;  Botoeani,  32,193;  Ploesti,  42,687;  Craioya,  45,438;  BeiUd, 
24,484  ;  Focsani,  23,783. 

Eeligion  and  Instruotion. 

Of  the  total  population  of  Rumania  in  1899,  5,408,743  belonged  to  the 
Orthodox  Greek  Church,  168,276  were  Catholics  or  Protestants,  6,598  were 
Armenians,  269,015  were  Jews,  43,740  were  Mahometans,  and  16,148  were 
of  other  creeds.  The  government  of  the  Greek  Church  rests  with  two 
archbishops,  the  first  of  them  styled  the  Primate  of  Rumania,  and  the 
second  the  Archbbhop  of  Moldavia.  There  are,  besides,  six  bishops 
of  the  National  Church,  and  two  Roman  Catholic  bishops.  Only  the  clergy 
of  the  national  Orthodox  church  are  recognised  and  paid  by  the  State. 

Education  is  free  and  compulsory  'wherever  there  are  schools,'  but  is  still 
in  a  very  backward  condition.  In  1899,  according  to  the  census  returns, 
88*4  per  cent,  of  the  population  could  neither  read  nor  write.  The  following 
figures  show  the  number  of  public  primary  schools,  rural  and  urban,  the 
number  of  teachers  and  of  enrolled  pupils,  and  the  estimated  number  of  the 
school  population  in  1899-1900  :— 


1890-1900 

Schools 

Teachers 

Popils 

Bchool 

Rural  primary  . 
Urban      „        . 

Total 

3,653 
382 

4,462 
1,351 

265,048 
71,252 

704,089 
109,001 

4,035 

5,813 

386,300 

813,040 

There  are  11  normal  schools,  with  1,489  pupils;  71  high  schools  and 
secondary  schools,  with  1,110  teachers  and  20,153  pupils,  besides  spedal 
schools  for  agriculture,  engineering,  &c.  There  are  2  univeisities  witib 
faculties  in  law,  philosophy,  science  and  medicine,  and  theology ;  that 
at  Bucharest  had  80  professors  and  4,314  students  in  1902  ;  that  at  Jtasy, 
51  professors  and  782  student&  ^ 
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Finance. 

The  chief  sources  of  revenue  consist  in  direct  and  indirect  taxes,  and  the 
profits  derived  from  the  extensive  State  domains  and  valuable  salt-mines,  and 
from  the  salt  and  tobacco  monopolies.  A  tax,  at  the  rate  of  6  lei  (is,  9d.)  per 
head,  called  'Contribution  for  means  of  Communication,'  is,  with  certain 
exceptions,  levied  on  all  persons  over  21  years  of  age.  There  is  an  income 
tax  of  6  per  cent,  on  houses,  5 J  per  cent,  on  property  farmed  by  a  resident 
owner,  6|  per  cent,  on  property  let  by  an  owner  resident  in  Rumania*  and  12 
per  cent,  on  estates  whose  owners  reside  abroad.  The  State  also  levies  taxes 
on  alcohol,  petroleum,  and  sugar  (taxes  on  consumption.)  The  following 
table  shows  the  revenue  and  expenditure  for  years  ending  March  31  (old 
style) : — 


Revenue 
Expenditure 


1897-98 


1898-99 


1899-1000 


Le¥  Lei'         I  Let 

210,691,020'221,935,617i200,088,576 

217,835,486!206,042,202'235,488,486 


1900-01 


1901-02 


Lei  Let 

210,042,758  218,207,812 

237,286,776  201,586,433 


For  the  year  1903-04  the  budget  estimates  (in  lei  or  francs)  were  :— 


Revenue. 

Lei 
41,080,000 

Expenditure. 

Direct  taxes  . 

PubUc  Debt .        . 

juei 
86,441,092 

Indirect  „    . 

68,760,000 

Ministries:— 

State  monopolies  . 

62,000,000 

War. 

87,720,000 

Ministries : — 

Finance 

84,828,000 

Agriculture,  &c. 

28,774,000 

Worship   and  Public 

Public  Works    . 

22,010,000 

Instruction    . 

24,924,000 

Interior 

10,624,000 

Interior     . 

16,269,000 

Finance     . 

8,701,000 

Public  Works    . 

6,790,000 

War. 

933,000 

Justice 

6,280,000 

Foreign  Affairs  . 

211,000 

Agriculture,  &c 

4,198,000 

Instruction  and  Worship     778, 000 

Foreign  Affairs  . 

1,639,000 

Justice      . 

176,000 

Council  of  Ministers 

66,400 

Various 

6,060,000 

Supplementary  credit    . 

2,624,508 

Total.        .        . 

226,117,000 

Total. 

218,600,000 

^  The  public  debt  of  Rumania  amounted  on  March  81,  1902,  to  1,413,889,884 
lei.  Of  the  total  amount  more  than  half  has  been  contracted  for  public 
works,  mainly  railways.  The  remainder  has  been  contracted  to  cover  deficits, 
reduce  untunded  debt,  and  pay  off  peasant  freeholds.  For  1902-08  the 
service  of  the  debt  (interest,  amortiation,  pensions,  &c.)  was  estimated  at 
86,441,092  lei. 


Defence. 

At  Galatz  on  the  Danube  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sereth  are  8  lines  of 
fortification  with  61  batteries;  at  Kemolassa  on  the  Sereth  are  2  lines 
with  80  batteries  ;  and  at  Focsani  to  the  north-west  near  the  Sereth  are  8 
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lines  with  71  batteries.  All  these  fortifications  at«  in  the  natnre  of 
entrenched  camps  with  elements  of  permanence,  concrete  and  iron  beini; 
nsed  in  their  construction.  They  are  armed  with  Kmpp  and  Gmson  gUBB. 
Bucharest  is  protected  by  18  forts  with  as  many  intervening  batteries  all 
armed  with  6-mch  guns,  nowitzers,  and  quick-firing  guns. 

The  entire  military  strength  of  Rumania  consists  of  the  Active  Armj 
divided  into  Permanent  and  '^rritorial,  each  with  its  reserve  ;  the  Militia  and 
the  lev^  en  mcuse.  Every  Rumanian  from  his  21st  to  his  completed  46tli 
year  is  liable  to  military  service  as  follows :—  From  the  21st  to  the  23rd 
year,  under  arms  ;  from  the  28rd  to  the  28th,  on  leave  ;  from  the  28th  to  the 
SOtfa^  in  the  reserve ;  from  the  80th  to  the  86th  in  the  militia ;  and  from  the 
86th  to  the  46th  in  the  gloata  or  lev^s  en  masse.  Every  retired  officer  muai 
serve  in  the  reserve,  subalterns  to  the  age  of  52,  and  higher  officers  to  the  age 
of  65.  The  army  is  also  kept  up  to  its  strength  by  the  enlistment  of 
volunteers  and  tne  re-enlistment  of  men  in  the  reserve. 

According  to  the  organisation  in  force  the  army  consists  of  IniSuitry :  8 
battalions  of  rifles  or  chasseurs;  84  regiments  of  infantry  (Dorobantn),  of 
8  battalions  each,  1  permanent,  2  territorial,  and  1  platoon  not  in  the  ranks  ; 
Cavalry :  6  regiments  of  hussars  (Roshiori) ;  11  regiments  cavalry  (Oalarashi), 
of  which  8  consist  each  of  1  permanent  squadron  and  4  territorial ;  2  of  4 
permanent  squadrons  and  1  territorial ;  and  1  of  2  permanent  and  2 
territorial  squadrons.  Gendarmerie  :  2  companies  on  foot,  and  8  squadrons 
mounted  ;  Artillery :  12  regiments  of  field  artillery,  with  60  batteries  and  2 
regiments  of  siege  artilleiy  ;  Engineers :  2  regiments.  The  Administiative 
Troops  consist  of  5  companies  of  artificers,  and  4  squadrons  of  train.  The 
Hospital  Service  has*  72  officers,  51  emplo^^  and  4  companies.  The  larger 
units  are  16  infantry  brigades,  grouped  in  8  divisious  which  form  4  army 
corps,  to  each  of  which  a  caval^  bngade  is  attached.  The  head-qnarten 
of  the  corps  are  at  Carajova,  Bucharest,  Galatz,  and  Jassy.  Besides,  then 
are  a  division  in  the  Dobnga  and  2  separate  cavalry  brigades^at  TecoctQ  and 
Galatz.  The  strength  of  the  permanent  army  in  time  of  peace  is  8,280 
officers,  888  clerks,  60,000  men,  11,980  horses,  and  890  guns.  The  Terri- 
torial  Army  consists  of  72,000  men  and  7,500  horses.  The  war  stiengih  is 
put  at  8,948  officers,  170,000  men,  and  48,114  horses.  The  infantry  is 
armed  with  the  Mannlicher  repeating  rifle,  model  1898. 

Rumania  has  in  the  navy  the  Elisabeta,  launched  at  Elswick  in  1887, 
a  protected  cruiser  of  1,820  tons  displacement  and  4,900  hone-]power,  S^-inch 
armour  at  the  belt,  4  6-inch  and  8  machine  guns ;  the  mtreea,  training 
ship,  a  composite  brig  of  850  tons  ;  7  gunboats ;  6  coast-guard  vessels  ;  a 
screw  despatch  vessel  (240  tons) ;  6  firat- class  and  2  second-class  torpedo* 
boats.  A  floating  dock  has  been  purchased  in  Scotland  and  several  gnnooats 
will  be  construct^  in  it.  The  fleet  is  gradually  expanding,  and  there  is  a 
project  of  building  two  armoured  vessels.  At  Gaiati  there  is  a  marine 
arsenaL 


Prodnetion  and  Indoftry. 

Of  the  total  population  of  Rumania  70  per  cent  are  employed  in  agri- 
culture. There  are  about  700,000  heads  of  £uniliee  who  are  freeh<4d  pro- 
prietors. 40*8  per  cent  is  under  agricultural  crops,  1*1  per  cent  under 
yines,  0  4  under  plum  trees,  7*9  under  pasture,  4.8  under  natural  gimas,  197 
under  forest,^  and  25*8  unproductive. 

In  1900  and  1901  the  chief  agricultural  crops  wero  i 
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Crop 

Area  cultivated 

Production 

1900 

1001 

1000 

1901 

Wheat       . 

Rye  .        . 

Barley       . 

Oats. 

Maize 

Wine. 

Plums 

Tobacco    . 

Hectares 

1,589,492 

164,267 

438,815 

255,278 

2,085,268 

145,612 

72,411 

4,550 

Hectares 

1,636,557 

211,424 

503,698 

265,124 

2,128,028 

183,084 

69,431 

.4,301 

Hectolitres 

19,967,900 

2,110,600 

5,151,200 

3,067,800 

29,970,400 

8,497,650 

8.567,880 

Quintals 

40,096 

Hectolitres 

25,508,840 

8,878,650 

8,585,925 

5,828,550 

41,211,350 

891,240 

277,489 

Quintals 

29,047 

In  1901, 186,000  hectares  were  under  colza,  yielding  1,519,000  hectolitres  ; 
20,940  hectares  under  flax,  yielding  195,205  hectolitres  of  seed;  7,198 
hectares  under  hemp,  yielding  20,350  quintals  of  fibre  and  68,800  hectolitres 
of  seed ;  and  680,217  hectares  under  grass,  yielding  14,000,000  quintals  of  hay. 

The  State  forests  of  Rumania  have  an  aggregate  area  of  921,644  hectares 
and  the  annual  nroduce  is  valued  at  2,388,810  leL  Unproductive  State  lands 
cover  168,889  nectares ;  communal  forests  have  a  total  area  of  70,181 
hectares  ;  public  bodies  own  125,986  hectares  ;  and  private  persons,  1,492,841 
hectares.    The  total  forest  area  is  thus  2,774,048  hectares. 

In  1900  Rumania  had  864,746  horses,  2,589,040  cattle,  5,644,210  sheep 
and  1,709,909  swine. 

The  country,  especially  in  the  Carpathians,  is  #ich  in  minerals.  A 
mining  law  of  1895  permits  the  introduction  of  foreign  capital,  and  gives 
other  facilities  for  the  development  of  mining  industries.  Coal  and 
petroleum  are  worked  and  the  lattei'  is  now  exported  in  considerable  quantities. 
The  petroleum  out-put  in  1900  amounied  to  224,760  metric  tons.  Salt- 
mining  is  a  State  monopoly,  the  mines  being  worked  by  convicts ;  the 
out-put  of  the  4  mines  in  1900  was  104,665  tons.  Other  Government 
monopolies  include  tobacco,  matches,  playing  cards,  gunpowder,  and  cigarette 
paper.  The  sugar  industry  has  recently  extended.  In  1901  there  were  6 
smgar  iactories,  which  turned  out  together  25,869  metric  tons  of  suffiir.  The 
production  of  alcohol  and  beer  is  also  increasing.  In '  Rumania  there  are  7 
paper  mills  turning  out  altogether  about  6,480  tons  of  paper  annually. 

Other  industries  are  the  manufacture  or  preparation  of  cement,  woollen 
goodsy  hides,  and  timber. 

Commeroe. 

The  values  of  the  imports  into  and  exports  from  Rumania  in  the  last 
five  years  (in  lei  or  francs)  were : — 


Tears 

Importa 

Bxp«rte 

LeY 

Lei 

1897 

855.782,804 

224,179,690 

1898 

889,908,489 

283,181,567 

1899 

333,267,938 

149,119,657 

1900 

216,985,878 

280,000,431 

1901 

292,435,760 

858,880,877  ^ 
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In  the  last  two  years  the  chief  imports  and  exports  were  as  follows  :— 


Merchandise 


Imports 
(1900) 


Imports 
(1901) 


Bxports 
(1900) 


Bxporto 
a»01) 


Cereals. 
Textiles 

Metsb  aad  msDaflu^tares 
Hides,  leather,  &c. 
Mineral  fUel . 
Minerals,  pottery,  glass 
Oil,  wax,  Ac 

Colonial  produce,  fmits,  tc 
Animals  and  animal  pro- 
ducts       .... 
Chemicals,  drugs,  Ac 

Wood 

Paper    


LeT 

7,077,667 

7S,96S,403 

58,162,090 

6,895,636 

4,686,917 

8,989,157 

5,605,646 

14,252,283 

4,655,001 

10,464,870 

2,188,088 

4,682,959 


LeY  I 

4,600,000 
141,900,000  ' 
47,800,000  I 
13,300,000 
6,200,000 
5,000,000 
8,000,000 
15,800,000 

6,700,000 

22,000,000 

2,200,000 

6,100,000 


Lei 

172,726,869 

2,881,826 

6,388,281 

2,962,227 

10,448,180 

592,666 

6,326 

86,717 

7,202,960 

9,548,048 

12,321,869 

247,973 


Lei 

246,800,000 
2,400.000 
8,400,000    , 
1,400,000 
6,000.000    I 
700,000    i 

80»»0,000 

15,600.000 
24,900,000 
18,000,000 
200,000    , 


In  the  last  two  years  the  trade  was  mainly  distriboted  as  follows  :— 

Ccontries 

Imports  from 
(1900) 

Imports  ftt>m 
(1901) 

Exports  to 
(1900) 

"W! 

LeT 

Lei 

Lei 

Lai 

Austria-Hungary . 

69,295,818 

71,407,000 

44,274,896 

94,480,000 

Oermany 

65,664,507 

84,320,000 

19496,Sn 

80.468,000 

Great  Britain 

*    ' 

31,150,217 

66,426,000 

16,878,762 

24.430.000 

France 

16,132,878 

18,810,000 

7,676,624 

9,848,000 

Belgium 

6,974,460 

6,097,000 

140,646,933 

174,699.000 

Italy     .       . 

9,684,797 

21,832,000 

16,268,888 

18/)2&.000 

Russia  . 

5,746.531 

6,820,000 

5,231,826 

6,284,000 

Switzerland . 

2,683,622 

5,104,000 

1,302,936 

1,975,000 

Turkey  and  Bulgaria 

10,931,4ii 

18,146,000 

12,226,426 

1»,«M,000 

Greece 

8,776,000 

1,696,000 

The  following  table,  taken  from  the  Board  of  Trade  Betnma,  shows  the 
Falae  of  the  imports' into  Great  Britain  from  Rumania,  and  of  the  domestic 
exports  from  Great  Britain  to  Rumania,  for  five  years  : — 


Imports  into  Great  Britain 
Exports  to  Rumania 


1897 


1898 


2,258,503  2,679,601 
1.840,2811,388,264 


1699 


1900      I      1901 


£        I        4  £         I 

2,084,369 1,896,639  3,993,970 
1,175,431    686,1791,028,103 


The  leading  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  Rumania  were  barley,  to 
the  value  of  885,58i;.;  maize,  2,494,770/.;  wheat,  168,7382.,  and  petroleum, 
49,659Z.  in  1901.  The  chief  exports  of  British  produce  and  manufactures  to 
Rumania  were  in  1901  cottons  to  the  value  of  377,6861.;  cotton  yam. 
216,625/.;  woollens,  44,786/.  ;  coal,  97,817/.;  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought, 
124,452/  ;  machinery,  87,073/.  ^  t 
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Shipping  and  Communications. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  that  entered  the  ports  of  Rumania  in  1901 
was  29,296  of  8,187,927  tons,  and  the  number  that  cleared  was  29,216  of 
8,217,710  tons.  In  1902  the  merchant  navy  of  Rumania  consisted  of  391 
vessels  of  75,440  tons,  including  72  steamers  of  16,146  tons. 

The  navigation  of  the  Danube  is  carried  on  under  regulations  agreed  to  at 
the  Berlin  Conference  of  1878,  and  subsequently  modified  at  a  conference  of 
the  delc«;ates  of  the  leading  Powers  (Great  Britain,  Germany,  Austria,  Russia, 
France,  Italy,  and  Turkey),  which  met  in  London  in  1883.  From  its  mouths 
to  the  Iron  Gates  it  is  regarded  as  an  international  highway,  the  interests 
of  the  several  States  being  specially  provided  for.  The  navigation,  except 
that  of  the  northern  branch,  is  under  the  superintendence  of  a  mixed  com- 
mission of  one  delegate  each  for  Austria,  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  and  Servia, 
with  a  delegate  appointed  for  six  months  by  the  signatory  Powers  in  turn. 
The  commission  has  its  seat  at  Galatz,  in  Rumania.  The  arrangement 
lasts  for  21  years  from  April  1883.  In  1901,  1,411  vessels  of  1,880,002 
tons  cleared  from  the  Danube  at  Sulina.  Of  these,  461  of  804,301  tons  were 
British. 

In  1902  Rumania  had  2,000  miles  of  State  railway  besides  295  miles 
under  construction  or  projected.  The  gross  revenue  in  1899  was 
1,847,8912.  and  the  working  expenses  1,500,0002.  Up  to  the  end  of 
1899,  28,705,0822.  had  been  expended  on  the  raUways.  The  State  has  the 
working  of  all  the  lines,  and  has,  .  besides,  under  the  general  railway 
direction,  a  commercial  navigation  service  on  the  Danube  and  Black 
Sea. 

In  1901  there  were  3, 336  post^oflces,  through  which  there  passed  19, 351, 71 7 
letters,  13,500,447  post-cards,  22,538,784  newspapers,  samples,  and  parcels. 
In  1901  there  were  4,844  miles  of  telegraph  Imes,  and  8,762  miles  of  wire, 
on  which  2,219,767  messages  were  forwarded.  The  number  of  offices  was 
1,866.  In  1900  there  were  6  urban  telephone  systems  with  334  miles  of  line 
and  1,890  miles  of  wire»  and  1,159  interurban  systems  with  6,280  miles  of 
line  and  8,584  miles  of  wire.  On  the  urban  systems  during  the  year  there 
were  1,384,414  oonversations,  and  on  the  interurban  204,124. 


Money,  Weights,  and  Keasnres. 

The  National  Bank  of  Rumania  on  December  23,  1900,  had  a  note 
circulation  of  121,730,000  lei,  and  cash  in  hand  amounting  to  50,875,000  lei. 
On  May  1,1899,  the  Rumanian  savings  banks  had  112,939  depositors  with 
81,517,362  lei  to  their  credit,  showing  an  average  of  279  lei  to  each  depositor. 

The  nominal  value  of  the  coinage  of  Bumanian  money  since  1867  has 
been  :  gold,  8,805,800lei  ;  silver,  82,700,000 lei  ;  bronze,  5,345,000 lei ;  total, 
j91, 850,000  lei.  No  gold  o<nnage  has  been  issued  sinoe  1884,  nor  silver  since 
1894,  nor  bronze  since  1885. 

The  decimal  system  was  introduced  into  Rumania  in  1876,  the  unit  of 
the  monetary  system  being  the  leu,  equivalent  to  the  franc.  The  gold  liu 
is  the  monetarv  unit.  Silver  is  legal  tender  up  to  50  lei  only.  Gold  coins 
are  20,  10,  and  5-lei  pieces.  A  law  of  1900  authorised  the  minting  of  nickel 
6-,  10-,  and  20-  centimes  (bani)  pieces. 

The  metric  system  has  been  introduced,  but  Turkish  weights  and  measures 
ftre,  to  some  extent,  in  use  by  the  people.  ^  t 
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Diplomatic  and  Coiualar  Bepresentatiyei. 

1.  Of  Rumakia  in  Great  Britain. 

EwDoy  and  MiniaUr.^^li,  Alexander  CatargL 

Councillor  of  LegaUon, — M.  D.  Nederauo. 

AUachds,—^.  Alexis  Oataigi,  M.  K.  Bo^resoo,  and  M.  D.  Burilleano. 

Ckmiul-Otnttdl-in  London,---^.  Inman. 

There  is  a  Consul  at  Manchester. 

2,  Of  Great  Britain  im  Rumania. 

Envoy  and  MiniHer, — Sir  John  .G.  Kennedy,  K.O.M.G.  Appointed  to 
Bucharest,  1897. 

F»M-C^m«u/. —Hamilton  E.  Browne.  * 

ConmUChnerdl  ai  OcUaU  and  Danube  Commisoioner. — Lient-CoL  IL 
Trotter,  R.E.,  C.B. 

There  are  Yioe-Consnls  at  Galatz,  Braila,  Kostendjie,  and  StUina. 


Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  conceriiinff  Bumania 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Ck>meroiiU  Bzterior  al  Bonuuiiei  en  1899.  PabliilMd  by  the  If  inistiy  of  Fteaace 
Bnoharest,  1900. 

Lege  pentm  Organiiatea  AdminUtratiya,  ou  tabela  Plasilor  si  Comnnelor.  1892. 
Minis&y  of  the  Interior. 

MiBcarea  popolafcinnei  Romaniei  pe  anii  1880^.  4.  PubllBhed  by  the  Statietioal 
Department  oftheMlnistey  of  Agriealtore,  4c    Bacharett,  1887-98. 

Misoarea  popnlatiunei  Bomaniei  pe  anii  1894-96  (Mouyement  de  la  population  de  k 
Roomanie  en  1894-95,  precM6  d'une  introduction  ayeo  dea  donn^es  retrospeetSyea)  par 
Dr.  L.  Colescn,  Chef  dn  Beryiee  de  la  Statistiqae  Qtototle.    Bncarest,  1900. 

Budgetol  General  pe  1900-01.    4.    Bncareat,  1900. 

Boletin  Statistie  General  4  Bonuuiiei.    AnnnaL    Buchareat, 

Report  by  Mr.  White  on  the  Kingdom  of  Roumania,  in  *  Beports  of  H.M.'a  Diplomatie 
and  Consular  Officers.'    Part  VI.    1888.    Polio. 

Report  by  Mr.  Dragoon  Austria-Hungary  and  the  Balkan  Statee.  lasned  ^  the  Bojal 
Commission  on  Labour  (o.  7068,  xi.>    London. 

■     R^ultats  proyisoires  du  ddnomorement  g^n^ral  de  la  population,  effeotui  en  Diceaibve, 
1899 ;  ayec  nne  introduction  par  Dr.  L.  Colescu.    Bocarest,  1900. 

Statisticft  Romin&.    Bucareet»  1900. 

Traits,  conventions  et  arrangements  Intemationauz  de  ia  Boumanie,  par  T.  O.  Dyuyara. 
Bucharest,  1888. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.    Annual  series.    8.    London. 

Handbook  of  thb  Armies  of  the  Balkan  States.  By  Captain  M.  C.  P.  Waid.  London, 
1901. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  KJngdmw.    Londoa. 

2.  Kon-Official  Publications. 

Jrion{0.  C),  La  Situation  4coiiomique  et  sociale  du  payaan  en  Bonmanie.  8.  Buta. 
1895. 

Awrelian  (P.B.X  Tara  Noastra,  2nd  Edition  BucurescL    1888. 

Baicoianm  (C),  Geschichte  der  ruin&nisehen  Zollpolltik.    MUnchen,  1897 

B4mbtrg(F.)t  Geeohichte  der  orientalisohen  Ancralegenheiten.    Bertte,  1888; 

Bm0€r  (G.X  Bumanien,  ein  Land  der  Zuknnft.  Stnttgardt,  1896.  Bumania  ia  19M 
Translated  ftom  the  German  by  A.  H.  Keane.    London,  1901. 

Bergner  (R.),  Rum&nten.    Breslau,  1887. 

BUmcard  (T.).  Les  MayroyenL    Paris,  1898. 

OoltKu,  (L.),  Gkschichte  dea  mmi&niaohen  Bteuerwesena,  ia  der  Bpoohe  der  Faaariotca. 
MUnchen,  1897. 
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OreUmU9eo  (B.).  La  Bnmanie  oonsid^r^e  sous  le  rapport  physique,  adminiitratif  et 
iconomiqne.    8.    Bacharest,  1876.    (Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  G^ographie.) 

On»penfA:i(0.)«nd  ritrbtiH(a.),  Asapra  Agrioaltorei  Romftniei.  Stadia  Statfstfo.  8. 
Bacharest,  1895. 

Engtl  (J.  C),  Gesehiohte  der  Moldaii  and  WalaoheL    2  vols.    1804- 

GubemalU  (Gomte  A.  de).  La  Roomaoie  et  lea  Roamains.    Florence,  1898. 

Krau$$  (H.),  Baoarest  and  Rumiinien.    Leipxig,  1896. 

LahovaH(Q.  J.),  Marele  Dictionar  Oeogradc  al  Romaniel.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.  and  IV. 
Bacuresol,  1899-1901. 

Lavelepe  (Emile  de).  The  Balkan  Peninsnla.    London,  1887. 

Jf<iier(W.).  The  Balkans.    In  "  Story  of  the  Nations  "  series.    8.    London,  1896. 

OWdhuure  (M.  a.),  La  Bamanie  iconomtque.    Paris,  1876. 

Richard  (A^  de),  lis  Rumanie  k  vol  d'oiseaa.    Bncarest,  1896. 

lfeeJiw(Bli86e),  NouvelleO^ogmphieUniverselle.    Vol.  L    Paris. 

JZosny  (L.  de),  Les  populations  danubiennes.    4.    Paris.    1885. 

SammeUon  (James),  Bumania,  Past  and  Present.    London.  1882. 

ScntmpirWi  L'Burope  politiquo  et  sooiale— Bamanie.    Paris,  1895. 

Sineenu  (B.X  Les  Jaift  en  Roamanie  depuis  le  Traits  de  Berlin  (1878)  Josqu*  k  oe 
Joor.    London,  1901. 

(7M«iiii ( J.  H.  A.),  Les  provinces  Boumaines.  8.  Paris,  1855.  Dans  I'Univers  pitto- 
resqne. 

FmiUant(J.  A.),  La  Romania :  histoire,  langue,  Ac.    S  vols.    8.    1845. 

VogeL    L'Orient  Burop^n.    8.    Paris. 

frallwr(Mr8.),  Untrodden  Paths  in  Rumania.    8.    London.    1888. 

Whitman  (SidneyX  (BditorX  Reminiscences  of  the  King  of  Ronmania.    London,  1809. 

X«nopol  (A.  D.),  (storia  Rom&nilor.  6  vols.  8  Jassy.  [An  abridged  edition  in  French. 
2  vols.    Paris  1896.] 
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RUSSIA. 

(Empire  of  All  the  Russias.) 
Seigning  Emperor. 

Hioliolas  IL,  Emperor  of  All  the  Eussias,  born  May  6 
(May  18  new  style),  1 868,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Emperor  Alexander 
III.  and  of  Princess  Dagmar  {Maria  Feodorovnci),  daughter  of 
King  Christian  IX.  of  Denmark ;  ascended  the  throne  at  the 
death  of  his  father  October  20  (November  1  new  style),  1894 ; 
married  November  14  (November  26),  1894,  to  Princess  Alex- 
andra Alix  {Alexandra  Feodarovna),  daughter  of  Ludwig  IV., 
Grand  Duke  of  Hesse,  bom  May  25  (June  6),  1872.  Offspring  of 
this  union  four  daughters :  Olga,  born  November  3  (November  15), 
1895,  Tatiana,  born  May  29  (June  10),  1897,  Marie,  bom  June  14 
(June  26),  1899,  and  Anastasia,  born  June  5  (June  18),  1901. 

Mother  qf  tlie  Emjierar, 
Empress  Magpie  {Dagma/r)y  widow  of  Emperor  Aleicander  IIL, 
born  November  26,  1847 ;  married  November  9,  1866. 
Brothers  and  Sisters  qf  tJie  Emperor, 

I.  Grand-duchess  Xenta,  bom  March  25  (April  6),  1875; 
married  to  Grand  Duke  Alexander  Mikhailovich  (see  next  page). 

II.  Grand-duke  Michael  (heir  presumptive),  bom  November 
22  (December  4),  1878. 

III.  Grand-duchess  Olga,  bom  June  I  (June  13),  1882; 
married  July  27  (August  9),  1901,  to  Peter  Alexandrovich, 
Duke  of  Oldenburg. 

Uncles  and  Aunts  qf  the  Emperor, 
L  Grand-duke  Vladimir,  born  April  10  (April  22),  1847; 
married  August  16  (August  28),  1874,  to  Princess  Marie  Pavlovna 
of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  Offspring  of  the  union  are  three  sons 
and  one  daughter: — 1.  Cyril,  born  September  30  (October  12), 
1876.  2.  Boris,  bom  November  12  (Novwnber  24),  1877.  3. 
Andreas,  bom  May  2  (May  14),  1879.  4.  Helene,  bom  January 
17  (January  29),  1882  ;  married  August  16  (29),  1902,  to  Prince 
Nikolaos  of  Greece. 

II.  Grand-duke  Alexis,  high  admiral,  bom  January  2  (January 
14),  1850. 

m.  Grand-duchess  i/arta,  born  October  5  (October  17),  1853  ; 
married  January  23,  1874,  to  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  son  of 
Queen  Victoria  of  Great  Britain,  who  died  July  30,  1900. 

IV.  Grand-duke  Sergius,  bom  April  2$    (Mv  H).   1857; 
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married  June  3  (June  15),  1884,  to  Princess  EKzabeth  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt. 

V.  Grand-duke  Paul,  born  September  21  (October  3),  1860; 
married  June  5  (JunelT),  1889,  to  Princess  Alexandra,  dau^'hter 
of  the  King  of  Greece;  widower  September  24,  1891.  Offspring: 
ilfarto,born  April  6  (18),  1890;  Dimttri,  born  September  6  (18), 
1891. 

Grand-uncle  of  tTte  Emperor, 
The  Graud-duke  Michael,  brother  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  II.,  born 
October  13  (October  25),  1832,  General  Field-Marshal,  President  of  the  State's 
Council  and  Chief  of  Artillery ;  married  to  Princess  Cecilia  of  Baden,  who 
died  March  31  (April  12),  1891.  His  children  -.—I.  Nicholas,  bom  April  14 
(April  26),  1869.  2.  Anastasia,  bom  July  16  (July  28),  1860,  and  married 
January  12  (January  24),  1879,  to  Prince  Friedrich  Franz  ofMecklenburg- 
Schwerin ;  widow  April  10,  1897.  3.  Michael,  bom  October  4  (October  16), 
1861,  and  married  February  26,  1891,  to  Sophie,  Countess  of  Merenbei^,  which 
marriage  led  to  his  exclusion  from  the  army,  a  trust  being  nominated  on 
his  estates.  His  children  :  Anastasia,  bora  1892,  Nadezhda,  bom  1896,  and 
Michael,  bom  1898.  4.  Geoige,  bora  August  11  (August  23),  1863,  and 
married  May  18,  1900,  to  Princess  Marie  of  Greece  ;  offspring,  Nina,  bom 
June  7  (June  20),  1901.  5.  Alexander,  bom  April  1  (April  18),  1866  ; 
married  to  the  Grand-duchess  Xenia,  sister  of  the  reigning  Emperor;  off- 
spring: a  daughter,  Irene,  bom  July  3  (July  15),  1895,  Andreas,  bom 
Januaiy  12  (January  24),  1897,  Feodor,  bom  December  11  (December  23), 
1898,  Nikita,  bom  January  4  (January  16),  1900,  and  Dimitri,  bom  August 
2  (August  15),  1901.     6.  Sergius,  bom  September  25  (October  7),  1869. 

Cousins  qf  the  IcUe  Emperor, 

The  children  of  the  late  Grand-duke  Constantine,  brother  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander  II.,  and  his  wife  Princess  Alexandra  of  Saxe- 
Altenbuig,  of  which  union  there  are  issue  :  —  1.  Nicholas,  bom 
February  2  (February  14),  1850.  2.  Olga,  bom  August  22  (September .  3), 
1851,  and  married  (5ctober  27,  1867,  to  Geoigios  I.,  King  of  the  Hellenes. 
8.  Vera,  bom  February  4  (February  16),  1854,  and  marri^  May  8,  1874,  to 
Prince  Eugene  of  Wiirttembeig ;  widow  January  27,  1877.  4.  Constantine, 
bom  Au^^  10  (August  22),  1858 ;  married  April  15  (April  27),  1884,  to 
Princess  Elizabeth  of  Saxe-Altenburg,  Duchess  of  Saxony ;  offspring : — John, 
bom  July  5,  1886 ;  Gabriel,  bom  July  15,  1887  ;  Tatiana,  bom  January  23, 
1890 ;  Constantine,  bom  January  1,  1891  ;  Oleg,  bom  Noyember  27,  1892; 
and  Igor,  bora  June  10,  1894.     5.  Dimitri,  bom  June  1  (June  13),  1860. 

The  children  of  the  late  Grand-duke  Nicholas,  brother  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  II.  : — 1.  Nicholas,  bora  November  6  (November  18),  1856.  2. 
Peter,  bom  January  10  (January  22),  1864;  married  July  14  (July  26),  1889, 
to  the  Princess  Militsa  of  Montenegro ;  issue,  Marina,  bom  Feb.  28  (March 
11),  1892  ;  Eoman,  bom  October  5  (October  17),  1896  ;  Nadezhda,  bora 
March  3  (15),  1898. 

The  reigning  family  of  Russia  descend,  in  the  female  line,  from  Michael 
Romanof,  eiect^  Tsar  m  1613,  after  the  extinction  of  the  House  of  Rurik  ;  and 
in  the  male  line  from  the  Duke  Karl  Friedrich  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  born  in 
1700,  scion  of  a  younger  branch  of  the  princely  family  of  Oldenburg.  The 
union  of  his  daughter  Anne  with  Duke  Karl  Friedrich  of  Holstein-Gottorp 
formed  part  of  the  great  reform  projects  of  Peter  L,  intended  to  bring  Russia 
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into  closer  contact  with  the  Western  States  of  Europe.  Peter  I.  was  snooeeded 
by  his  second  wife,  Catherine,  the  daughter  of  a  Livonian  peasant,  and  she  l^ 
Peter  II.,  the  grandson  of  Peter,  with  whom  the  male  line  of  the  Romanofs 
terminated,  in  the  year  1730.  The  reign  of  the  next  three  sovereigns  of  Russia, 
Anne,  Ivan  YL,  and  Elizabeth,  of  the  female  line  of  Romanof,  formed  a 
transition  period,  which  came  to  an  end  with  the  accession  of  Peter  III.,  of 
the  house  of  Holstein-Gottorp.  All  the  subsequent  emperors,  without 
exception,  connected  themselves  by  marriage  with  German  families.  The  wiliB 
and  successor  of  Peter  III.,  Catherine  II.,  daughter  of  the  Prince  of  Anhalt 
Zerbst,  general  in  the  Prussian  army,  left  the  crown  to  her  only  son.  Paid, 
who  became  the  father  of  two  emperors,  Alexander  I.  and  Nicholas,  and  the 
grandfather  of  a  l^ird,  Alexander  II.  All  these  sovereigns  married  Gennan 
princesses,  creating  intimate  family  alliances,  among  others,  with  the  reigning 
nouses  of  Wiirttemberg,  Baden,  and  Prussia. 

The  Emperor  is  in  possession  of  the  revenue  from  the  Crown  domains,  con- 
sisting  of  more  than  a  million  of  square  miles  of  cultivated  land  and  forests, 
besides  gold  and  other  mines  in  Siberia,  and  producing  a  vast  revenue,  the 
actual  amount  of  which  is,  however,  unknown,  as  no  reference  to  the  subject 
is  made  in  the  budgets  or  finance  accounts,  the  Crown  domains  being  cob- 
sidered  the  private  property  of  the  imperial  family. 

The  following  have  oeen  the  Tsars  and  Emperors  of  Russia,  from  the  time 
of  election  of  Michael  Romanof.  Tsar  Peter  I.  was  the  first  ruler  who  adopted, 
in  the  year  1721,  the  title  of  Emperor. 


Houae  qf  Bomcm/qf—Male  Lvm. 
Michael  .        .        .        .        1613 


Alexis     . 
Foodor    . 
Ivan  and  Peter  I 
Peter  I.  . 
Catherine  I.     . 
Peter  II. 


1645 
1676 
1682 
1689 
1725 
1727 


Eouse  qf  Romanof —Female  Line, 
Anne      ....        1730 


Ivan  VI. 
Elizabeth 


1740 
1741 


ffou8e  qf  Romanof- HoUUin, 

Peter  III.        .        .        .  1762 

Catherine  II.  .        .        .  1762 

Paul        ....  1796 

Alexander  I.   .        .        ,  1801 

Nichdasl.      .        .        .  182( 

Alexander  II.  .        .        .  1856 . 

Alexander  III.         .        .  1881 

Nicholas  IL    .        .        .  1894 


Constitution  and  Government 

The  goyei*nment  of  Russia  is  an  absolute  hereditary  monarchy. 
The  whole  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  power  is  united  in 
the  emperor,  whose  will  alone  is  law.  There  are,  however,  certaiii 
rules  of  government  which  the  sovereigns  of  the  present  reigning 
house  have  acknowledged  as  binding.  The  chief  of  these  is  the 
law  of  succession  to  the  throne,  which,  according  to  a  decree  of 
the  Emperor  Paul,  of  the  year  1797,  is  to  be  that  of  regular 
descent,  by  the  right  of  primogeniture,  with  preference  of  male 
over  female  heirs.  This  decree  annulled  a  previous  one,  issued 
by  Peter  L,  February  5,  1722,  which  ordered  each  sovereign  to 
select  his  successor  to  the  throne  from  among  the  members  of  the 
imperial  family,  irrespective  of  the  claims  of  primogeniture. 
JLnother  fundamental  law  of  the  realm  proclaimed  by  Peter  L  Is 
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that  every  sovereign  of  Russia,  with  his  consort  and  children, 
most  be  a  member  of  the  orthodox  Greek  Church.  The  princes 
and  princesses  of  the  imperial  house,  according  to  a  decree  of 
Alexander  I.,  must  obtain  the  consent  of  the  emperor  to  any 
marriage  they  may  contract ;  otherwise  the  issue  of  such  union 
cannot  inherit  the  throne.  By  an  ancient  law  of  Russia,  the 
heir-apparent  is  held  to  be  of  age  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
year,  and  the  other  members  of  the  reigning  family  with  the 
completed  twentieth  year. 

The  administration  of  the  Empire  is  entrusted  to  four  great 
boards,  or  councils,  possessing  separate  functions.  The  first  of 
these  boards  is  the  Council  of  the  State,  established  by  Alexander 
I.  in  the  year  1801,  and  reorganised  by  the  imperial  ukase  of 
May  20,  1901.  It  consists  of  a  president  nominated  every 
year  by  the  Emperor,  and  an  unlimited  number  of  members 
appointed  by  him.  The  Council  is  divided  into  four  departments, 
namely,  Legislation,  Civil  and  Church  Administration,  State's 
Economy  and  Industry,  Sciences  and  Commerce.  The  fourth 
section  was  established  on  January  5,  1900.  Each  department 
has  its  own  president,  and  a  separate  sphere  of  duties  ;  but  there 
are  collective  meetings  of  the  four  sections.  The  chief  function 
of  the  Council  of  the  Empire  is  that  of  examining  into  the  pro- 
jects of  laws  which  are  brought  before  it  by  the  ministers, 
who  have  a  seat  ex  officiOf  and  of  discussing  the  budget  and  all 
the  expenditures  to  be  made  during  the  year.  But  the  Council 
has  no  power  of  proposing  alterations  and  modifications  of  the 
laws  of  the  realm  ;  it  is,  properly  speaking,  a  consultative  insti- 
tution in  matters  of  legislation.  A  special  department  is 
entrusted  with  the  discussion  of  the  requests  addressed  to  the 
emperor  against  the  decisions  of  the  Senate. 

The  second  of  the  great  colleges  or  boards  of  government  is 
the  Biding  Senate  or  *  Pravitelstvuyushchiy  Senat,'  established  by 
Peter  I.  in  the  year  1711.  The  functions  of  the  Senate  are 
partly  of  a  deliberative  and  partly  of  an  executive  character. 
To  be  valid  a  law  must  be  promulgated  by  the  Senate.  It  is  also 
the  high  court  of  justice  for  the  Empire.  The  Senate  is  divided 
into  six  departments  or  sections,  which  all  sit  at  St.  Petersburg, 
two  of  them  being  Courts  of  Cassation.  Each  department  is 
authorised  to  decide  in  the  last  resort  upon  certain  descriptions 
of  cases.  The  senators  are  mostly  persons  of  high  rank,  or  who 
fill  high  stations ;  but  a  lawyer  of  eminence  presides  ov^  each 
department,  who  represents  the  emperor,  and  without  whose 
signature  its  decisions  would  have  no  force.  In  the  plenum,  or 
general  meeting  of  several  sections,  the  Minister  of  Justice  takes 
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the  ehair.  Besides  its  superintendeiioe  over  the  courts  of  law, 
the  Senate  examines  into  the  state  of  the  general  administration 
of  the  Empire,  and  has  power  to  make  remonstrances  to  the 
emperor.  A  special  department  consisting  of  five  members  is  en- 
trusted with  judgments  in  political  offences,  and  another  (ten 
members)  with  disciplinary  judgments  against  officials  of  the  crown. 

The  third  college,  established  by  Peter  L  in  the  year  1721,  is 
the  Holy  Synody  and  to  it  is  committed  the  superintendence  of 
the  religious  affairs  of  the  Empire.  It  is  composed  of  the  three 
metropolitans  (St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  Kiev),  the  archbishop 
of  Georgia  (Caucasus),  and  several  bishops  sitting  in  turn.  All 
its  decisions  run  in  the  emperor's  name«  and  have  no  force  till 
approved  by  him.  The  President  of  the  Holy  Synod  is  the 
Metropolitan  of  St.  Petersburg,  Antonius. 

The  General  Procurator,  Actual  Privy  Councillor  K.  P. 
Pohyedonosiaeff, 

The  fourth  board  of  government  is  the  CommUiM  of  MiniaUrs. 
It  consists  of  all  the  ministers,  who  are — 

1.  Th9  Minister  of  the  Imperial  House  and  Imperial  Domains. — Qenenl 
IF,  Freederieksz,  aide-de-camp  of  the  Emperor ;  appointed  1S98. 

2.  The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. — Actual  Privy  Councillor  Count 
Lamsdorf  appointed  1900. 

3.  The  Minister  of  War. — General  JTuro/Mz^'Ti,  appointed  December,  1897. 

4.  The Ministerof  the  Navy. —AAmxTsX  Tyr^/,  appointed  July  IS,  1896. 
5    The  Minister  of  the  hUerior. — Actual  Privy  Councillor  w/*  Pleitvx, 

appointed  March,  1902. 

6.  The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. — Privy  Councillor  Zamger, 
appointed  March,  1902. 

7    The  Minister  of  Finance.  — ^Actual  Privy  Councillor  Witie,  appointed  1891 

8.  The  Minister  of  Justice. — Privy  Councillor  N,  V.  Muravieff,  ap- 
pointed 1893. 

9.  The  Minister  of  Agriculture  a-nd  State  Domains. — Actual  Privy  Coun- 
cillor F«r77to2o/',  appointed  1893. 

1 0.  The  Minister  of  Public  Works  and  Railways.  — Actual  Privy  Councillor, 
Prince  KhiUcofft  appointed  January,  1895. 

11.  The  Departm/ent  of  Oensral  Control, — Greneral  LakkOy  appointed  Con- 
Woller-General,  November,  1899. 

12.  The  Procurator-General  of  the  Holy  Synod, — Actual  Privy  Councillor 
Pobyedonostseff. 

13.  Minister  and  State  Secretary  for  A'nZan*?.— Actual  Privy  Councillor 
von  Plehwe. 

Besides  the  Ministers,  three  Grand  Dukes,  and  many  functionaries,  chiefl)* 
ex-ministers,  form  part  of  the  Committee,  of  which  Actual  Privy  CoimdlloT 
Dumovo  is  President. 

Most  of  the  above  heads  of  departments  have  assistant  ministen  who  supply 
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their  place  on  certain  occasions.     They  all  communicate  directly  with  the 
sovereign. 

The  emperor  has  two  Private  Cabinets,  one  of  which  is  occupied  with 
charitable  affairs,  and  the  other  is  devoted  to  public  instmction  of  girls  and  to 
the  administration  of  the  institutions  establisned  by  the  late  Empress  Maria, 
mother  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  I.  Besides,  there  is  the  Imperial  Head- 
Quarters  (Glavnaya  Evartira),  and  a  Cabinet,  which  is  entrusted  also  with 
the  reception  of  petitions  presented  to  the  emperor,  formerly  received  by  a 
special  Court  of  Requests  (abolished  in  1884).  According  to  a  law  of  May 
19,  1888,  a  special  Imperial  Cabinet  having  three  sections  (Economy,  Mines 
and  Manufactures, and  Legislation)  has  been  created,  instead  of  the  same  depart- 
ments in  the  Ministry  of  Imperial  Household. 

Local  Goyisbmmbnt. 

The  Empire  is  divided  into  governments  or  provinces  (oblast),  and  districts 
{uf/ezd  or  okrug).  There  are  (1902)  78  governments  (49  in  European  Russia 
proper,  10  in  Poland,  8  in  Finland,  7  in  Caucasus,  4  in  Siberia) ;  19  provinces  (1 
m  European  Russia,  4  in  Caucasus,  9  in  Central  Asia,  4  in  Siberia,  1  in  China,  the 
Kwang-Tung  Province,  created  August  1899),  and  1  section  (oldyel) — the  island 
of  Sakhalin.  Some  of  the  governments  or  provinces  are  united  into  general 
governments,  which  are  now  those  of  Finland,  Poland,  Vilna,  Kiev,  Moscow, 
Caucasus,  Turkestan,  Stepnoye  (of  the  Steppes),  Irkutsk,  and  of  the  Amur. 
At  the  head  of  each  general  government  is  a  governor-general,  the  representa* 
tive  of  the  emperor,  who  as  such  has  the  supreme  control  and  direction  of  All 
affairs,  whether  civil  or  militarv.  In  Siberia  the  governors-general  are  each 
assisted  by  a  council,  which  has  a  deliberative  voice.  A  civil  governor 
assisted  by  a  council  of  regency,  to  which  all  measures  must  be  submitted, 
is  established  in  each  government,  and  a  military  governor  in  eighteen 
provinces.  A  vice-governor  is  appointed  to  fill  the  place  of  the  civil  governor 
when  the  latter  is  absent  or  unwell.  There  is  also,  in  each  government,  a 
council  of  control  under  the  presidency  of  a  special  officer,  depending  directly 
on  the  Department  of  Control.  Each  government  is  divided  into  from  5  to 
15  districts  (792  in  all  Russian  Empire),  having  each  several  administrative 
institutions.  The  townships  {gradonackalstvo)  of  St.  Petersburg,  Odessa, 
Kerch,  and  Sebastopol,  are  administered  by  special  g^ovemors  {gradonaehaU 
nik) ;  Cronstadt,  and  Nikolayev  are  under  separate  military  governors. 

In  European  Russia  the  government  of  the  parish,  in  so  far  as  the  lands 
of  the  peasantry  are  concerned,  and  part  of  the  local  administration,  is  en- 
triLsted  to  the  people.  For  this  purpose  the  whole  country  is  divided  into 
communes  (107,676  in  European  Russia,  exclusive  of  the  three  Baltic  pro- 
vinces), which  elect  an  elaer  (Starosta),  or  executive  of  a  commune, 
as  also  a  tax-collector  or  superintendent  of  public  stores.  All  these 
officers  are  elected  at  communal  assemblies  (*Mir  — which  means  both  'the 
village*  and  'the  world')  by  the  peasants,  and  from  among  themselves. 
The  communal  assemblies  are  constituted  by  all  the  householders  in  the 
village,  who  discuss  and  decide  all  communal  affairs.  These  communal 
assemblies  are  held  as  business  recjuires.  The  communes  are  united  into 
cantons,  or  'Yolost,'  each  embracmg  a  population  of  about  2,000  males 
(10,530  in  European  Russia).  Each  of  the  cantons  is  presided  over  also  by 
an  elder,  'Starshina,'  elected  at  the  cantonal  assemblies,  which  are  com- 
posed of  the  delegates  of  the  village  communities  in  proportion  of  one 
man  to  every  ten  houses.  The  canton  assemblies  decide  the  same  class  of 
afiain  as  do  the  communal  assemblies,  but  concerning  each  its  respective 
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canton.  The  peasants  have  thus  special  institutions  of  their  own,  which 
are  submitted  also  to  special  colleges  *for  peasants'  aflfairs,'  instituted  in 
each  government  In  roland  the  *Volost  is  replaced  by  the  'Gmina,' 
fhe  assemblies  of  which  are  constituted  of  all  landholders — ^nobility  in- 
cluded, the  clergy  and  the  police  excluded — who  have  each  but  one 
voice,  whatever  the  area  of  land  possessed.  The  'Gmina'  has,  however, 
less  autonomy  than  the  *Volost,'  oeing  subiect  directly  to  the  *  Chief  of 
the  District.'  In  conjunction  with  the  assemblies  of  the  Yolost  and  Gmina 
are  cantonal  tribunals,  consisting  of  from  four  to  twelve  judges  elected  at 
cantonal  assemblies.  Injuries  and  offences  of  every  kind,  as  well  as  dis- 
putes relating  to  property  between  the  peasants,  not  involving  more  than 
a  hundred  roubles,  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  these  popular  tribunals. 
Affairs  of  more  importance,  up  to  300  roubles,  are  judged  by  Judges  of  Peace, 
appeal  against  their  judgments  can  be  made  to  the  '  S'yezd,'  or  gathering  df 
judges  of  the  district,  and  further  to  the  Senate.  In  1889  an  important  chaiSn^ 
was  made  in  the  above  organisation.  Justices  of  Peace  have  been  replaced  in 
twenty  provinces  of  Central  Russia  by  Chiefs  of  the  District  (uyezdi^fi  naekal- 
nik),  nominated  by  the  administration  from  among  candidates  taken  from  the 
nobility,  recommended  by  the  nobility,  and  endowed  with  wide  disciplinary 
powers  against  the  peasants  ;  in  the  cities,  except  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  aid 
Odessa,  special  *  town  magistrates '  {gorodskoi  sudia),  nominated  in  the  same 
way,  are  to  take  the  place  of  the  former  Justices  of  Peace.  As  to  the  pea4nnt8' 
tribunals  {volostnoi  sud),  they  are  placed  in  direct  subiection  to  the  '  Chiefe  of 
the  Districts.'  The  same  measure  has  been  extended  in  1890  and  1891  •over 
all  the  provinces  endowed  with  provincial  institutions  {zenutvos), 

A  new  Peasants'  Administration  and  Peasants'  Chiefs  have  been  intro- 
duced  in  Siberia  (law  of  June  2,  1898). 

The  administration  of  the  economical  affsJrs  of  the  district  and  province 
are,  to  some  extent^  in  the  hands  of  ze^natvo$,  or  the  district  and  provincial 
assemblies,  composed  of  representatives  elected  by  the  peasantry,  the  house- 
holders in  the  towns,  and  the  landed  proprietors.  Their  executive  power  is 
entrusted  to  provincial  and  district  *  Upravas.*  The  president  of  the  nobility 
of  the  district,  or  of  the  province,  presides  ex  offi/no  over  the  ZfOmttvoB  of  the 
district,  or  of  the  province.  Important  modifications,  increasing  the  powers 
of  noble  landowners  in  the  affairs  of  the  uinslvosy  reducing  the  numoers  of 
representatives,  and  limiting  their  powers,  were  introduced  in  1890. 

The  towns  and  cities  have  municipal  institutions  of  their  own,  organised 
on  nearly  the  same  principles  as  the  z&matma.  All  house-owners  are  divided 
into  three  classes,  each  of  which  represents  an  equal  amount  of  real  property, 
and  each  class  elects  an  equal  number  of  representatives  to  the  Vunuis  ;  the 
fatter  elect  their  executive  the  dprava.  The  new  law  of  1894  reduces  the 
powers  of  the  Municipal  Government  and  places  it  almost  entirely  under  the 
Governors  nominated  by  the  Emperor.  In  1894,  municipal  institutions,  with 
still  more  limited  powers,  were  introduced  in  several  towns  of  Siberia,  and  in 
1895  in  Caucasia. 

During  the  years  1883-97  the  institutions  of  the  zemHvo  were,  in  force  in 
34  provinces  (361  districts)  of  European.  Bussia.  The  number  of  electors 
was:  40,172  landowners,  48,091  urban  population, .  and  196,773  peaaaats. 
As  to  the  number  of  votes  given  to  the  aoove  electors,  it  appears  that  64  per 
cent,  of  all  votes  belong  to  peasant^  12  per  cent  to  nobles,  10  per  cent,  to 
merchants,  6  per  cent,  to  the  cleigy,  and  4  per  cent  to  artisans.  Of  the 
13,196  elected  members  of  the  Assemblies  of  the  zemslvoSf  35  per  cenu 
belonged  to  the  nobility,  15  per  cent  to  the  class  of  ths  '  merchants,'  and  38 
per  cent  to  the  peasantry.  The  Executives  of  the  zemstvoi  (the  lipnwo*)  have 
1,263  members,  out  of  wnom  two-thirds  are  peasants  in  East  Russia,  while  ii 
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Middle  Russia  from  two-thirds  to  three-quarters  of  the  members  are  nobles. 
The  34  provincial  executives  have  133  members  (98  nobles,  21  offidals, 
9  merchants,  8  artisans,  and  2  peasants). 

Finland^. — The  Grand-duchy  of  Finland,  ceded  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
by  the  treaty  of  Fredrikshamn,  September  17,  1809,  has  preserved,  by 
special  grant  of  Alexander  I.  (renewed  by  his  successors),  the  Swedish 
Constitution,  dating  from  the  year  1772,  reformed  in  1789,  and  slightiy 
modified  in  1869  and  1882.  This  charter  provides  for  a  national  parliament 
consisting  of  four  estates,  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  the  burghers,  and  the 
peasants,  convoked  by  the  *  Grand-duke,'  Emperor  of  Russia,  for  four 
months.  The^r  decide  regarding  schemes  of  laws  proposed  by  the  emperor, 
who  has  the  right  of  veto.  The  unanimous  assent  of  all  four  chambers  is 
necessaiy  for  making  changes  in  the  Constitution  and  for  levying  new  taxes. 
The  schemes  of  laws  are  elaborated  by  the  Senate  for  Finland  which  sits  at 
Uelsingfors,  and  is  composed  of  citizens  of  Finland,  and  they  are  laid  before 
the  Emperor  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Finland,  residing  at  St  Petersburg. 
The  Senate,  which  is  under  the  presidency  of  the  Governor-General,  is  nom- 
inated by  the  Crown.  It  is  the  supreme  administrative  power  in  Finland,  and 
consists  of  two  departments.  Justice  and  Administration.  Foreign  A^ffairs 
are  under  the  Russian  Chancellor.  Finland  has  its  own  money  and  system 
of  customs.  Recent  measures  tend,  however,  materially  to  alter  the  political 
status  of  Finland.  In  a  Manifesto  of  February  15,  1899,  it  was  declared  that 
Finnish  legislation  on  any  matter  which  may  be  deemed  to  have  a  bearing  on 
the  interests  of  Russia  could  be  brought  about  without  the  consent  of  the 
Finnish  Diet,  and  thus  autocratically  decided  upon.  By  a  decree  issued  in 
Jnly,  1900,  the  Russian  language,  which  is  spoken  in  Finland  by  only  8,000 
Finnish  citizens,  was  ordained  to  be  the  official  language  in  the  more  important 
Bublic  departments,  along  with,  and  in  some  respects  above,  the  national 
languages,  Finnish  and  Swedish.  By  an  edict  of  July  12,  1901,  the  national 
Finnish  militaiy  system  was  abolished  and  replaced  by  the  Russian  system, 
in  consequence  whereof  the  Finnish  rifle  battalUons  were  disbanded.  In  a 
series  of  Ordinances  issued  in  1902,  important  changes  in  the  administration 
of  Finland  have  been  brought  about.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  x>owers 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Senate  of  Finland  has  been  devolved  on  the 
Govemor-GeneraL  Russians  will  have  free  access  to  public  posts  in  Finland  ; 
all  State  functionaries,  including  judges,  who  were  -  previously  irremovable, 
except  by  judgment  by  a  court  of  law,  can  be  disminod  by  administrative 
procedure,  ^one  of  these  measures,  having  for  their  end  the  Russitioation  of 
the  Grand  Duchy,  have  been  brought  about  in  accordance  with  the  procedure 
prescribed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  country,  or  even  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  Manifesto  of  February  15,  1899. 

^oZanrf.— Poland,  which  had  a  Constitution  of  its  own  from  1815  to  1830, 
and  a  separate  government  till  1864,  was  deprived  at  the  latter  date  of  the 
last  remnant  of  its  administrative  independence.  Finally,  by  ukase  of  the 
Emperor,  dated  Feb.  23,  1868,  the  government  of  Poland  was  absolutely 
incorporated  with  that  of  Russia,  and  the  use  of  Polish  language  in  public 
places  and  for  public  piurposes  (railways,  signboards,  wills,  &a),  was  prohioited. 

JBaUie  Provinces, — The  Baltic  Provinces  have  had  some  institutions  for  self* 
government  of  their  own.  They  have,  however,  been  gradually  cnrtailsd^ 
and  tho  privileges  of  the  provinces  in  police  and  school  matters,  chiefly 
vested  in  the  nobility,  have  been  taken  away  by  a  law  of  June  21,  1888,  the 
judicial  and  police  rights  of  the  landlords  having  been  transferred  to 
1  For  fUrtlier  details  on  FiaUnd,  see  end  of  Buttta,       r^^r^^l^ 
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functionaries  nominated  by  the  State.  By  a  law  of  July  21,  1889,  the  Uat 
vestiges  of  manorial  justice  and  of  tribunsds  under  the  German-speaking 
nobility  have  been  abolished,  but  the  Law  of  Justice  of  1864,  which  is  in 
force  in  Russia,  has  been  but  jjartially  applied  to  the  provinces,  so  as  to 
ihaintain  the  administration  of  justice  uncier  ihe  central  Government  The 
Russian  language  has  been  rendered  obli^tory  in  the  official  correspondence 
of  all  parish,  municipal,  and  provincial  administration  ;  so  also  in  the  Dorpat 
University,  which  was  deprived  in  December  1889  of  its  privileges  of  aelf- 
govemment,  and  the  gymnasia  in  1890.  The  town  of  Dorpat  has  received 
the  name  of  Yuriev,  and  the  seat  of  the  administration  of  the  Baltic  Educa- 
tional District  has  been  transferred  to  Riga.  In  April,  1893,  new  Committed 
for  peasants*  affairs  were  introduced,  with  the  same  powers  as  in  Russian 
Governments. 

Area  and  Population. 
I.  Progress  and  Present  Condition. 

The  Bus^ian  Empire  (exclusive  of  the  new  province  of 
Kwang-Tung)  comprises  one-seventh  of  the  land-surface  of  the 
globe,  and  covers,  with  internal  waters,  an  area  of  8,660,395 
English  square  miles.  There  has  been  no  general  census  of  the 
population  until  1897  (February  9),  but  various  enumerations, 
chiefly  made  by  the  statistical  committees,  furnished  an  approxi- 
mately correct  return  of  the  people. 

The  rapidity  of  growth  of  the  population  of  the  Empire  (its 
acquisitions  being  included  in  the  figures  of  population)  is  seen 
from  the  following,  the  years  being  partial  census  years  and 
1897  being  the  year  of  a  general  census. 


Tear 

Population 

Year 

1722 

14,000,000 

1816 

46,000,000 

1742 

16,000,000 

1835 

60,000,000 

1762 

19,000,000 

1861 

68,000,000 

1782 

28,000,000 

1869 

74,000,000 

1796 

86,000,000 

1897 

129,000,000 

1812 

41,000,000 

1908 

141,000.000 

The  following  tahle  exhihits  the  details  of  the  census  which  was  taken 
over  the  whole  of  the  Empire  on  Janua^  28  (February  9)  1897,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Finland, — no  less  than  230,000 
persons  haying  been  engaged  to  take  part  iu  it  Comparing  the  items  of  the 
census  with  the  figures  of  the  1856-59,  it  appears  that  the  population  of  the 
Empire  has  increased  by  74  per  cent.  The  largest  increases  took  place  in  the 
capitals  (270  p.c  in  St.  Petersburg);  South  Russia  comes  next  (207  p.c. 
in  Kherson,  170  p.c,  in  Yekaterinoslay,  137  p.c.  in  Taurida).  The  increase  in 
other  parts  of  the  Empire  appears  as  follows : — North^West  Russia,  horn 
56  to  73  p. c  ;  Baltic  Provinces,  25  to  68  p.c.  ;  White  Russia  and  Lithuania, 
77  (Kovno)  to  130  (Minsk)  p.c.  ;  Poland,  117  p.c.  ;  Caucasus  (without 
annexations)  95  p.c.  ;   Siberia,  130  p.c. 
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1 
Area:   Domiciled 

Area: 

Domiciled 

H 

Province 

English     Popula- 
square  1      tion 

Province 

English 
square 

Popula- 
tion 

Is* 

miles  1      1897 

mUes 

1897 

Q) 

(■) 

Lomza 

0) 

4,667 

585,781 

1^4> 

itiMto- 

LubUn 

6,501 

1.159,463 

177 

ArkhangeUk 

881,640       847,589 

1 

Piotrkow 

4,729 

1.409,044 

297 

Astrakhan  . 

91,827  1      994,776       11 

1  Plock  . 

4,200 

556,877 

158 

Bessarabia . 

17,619  1  1,933,436  I  113 

'  Radom 

4.769 

820,863 

171 

Chernigov  . 

20,233  '  2,821,900     116 

>  Siedlce 

6,636 

77.'.,316 

140 

Oourland    . 

10,636        672,634:     M 

j  Suwalki 

4,846 

604,945 

127 

Don,  Region  of 

63,582    2,675,818      41 

Warsaw 

6,628 

1,988,689 

286 

Tekaterinoslav  . 

24.478    2,112,651  ;     86 
7,818        14       64 

BHthonU    . 

Total,  Poland    . 

49,159 

9,465,943 

198 

Orodno 

14.931     1,1           9,  109 

Total,  Rnssia  and 

Kaluga 
Kiev  . 

11,942    1,           «!     99 
24,601     2,           8      89 
19,691     3,i          5     181 

PoUnd    .        . 

1.051,861 

108,671,868 

58 

Kostroma  . 

32,490     I,            8       44 

8.  Orand-Duektf 

Kovno 

16,692     l.j           4     100 

of  Finland:^ 

Kursk. 

i7  0.?7     2,1          7 

134 

Kharkov     . 

:l       2,1                1 

119 

Abo-BiJdmeborg 

9,383 

430,194 

47 

Kherson     . 

S     2,'           2 

100 

Kuopio 

16,499 

305,166 

22 

Livonia 

A 

1,:          0      74 

Nyland       .       . 

4,584 

276,836 

61 

Minsk         .        . 

)S 

2,           !3      61 

St.  Michel  .       . 

8,819 

186,478 

28 

Moghilev    .       . 

»1 

1,           ll    92 

Tavastehus 

8.334  1        286,2?41 

40 

Moscow 

>9 

2,           >6 

189 

Ule&borg    . 

63,957  '        268,226 

4 

Niihnii-Novgorod 

17 

1,           14 

81 

Viborg        .        . 

13,530 

.394,412 

38 

Novgorod  . 

16     1,           \3 

33 

Vasa   . 

16,105 

446,772 

80 

Olonets 

\9  1                15 

7 

Lake  Ladoga 

3,094 

— 

Orel    . 

t2  ;  2,          \9 

114 

Orenburg  . 

L6  1  1,           i8 

22 

_ 

Penza. 

Podolia      .       . 
Poltova      . 
Pskov 

rr 
1       1 

!4 
\5 
19 

1,  L5 
8,          )8 
8,          18 

2,  rr 

1                LA 

99 
24 

187 
145 
68 

Finland 

144,265 

2,592,778 

20 

Total  European 

Ryazan 

>5     l]          \9 

118 

Russia    . 

2,096,616 

106,264,136 

61 

St.  Petersburg  . 
Samara  .    . 

M)     2,           )l 
51     2,           '8 

128 
46 

1  i.BuuiainAHa: 



Saratov 

24     2,           14 

74 

Kuban 

86,441 

1,922,778 

64 

Simbirsk    . 

10  1  1,           11 

81 

Stavropol  . 

23.398 

876,298 

88 

Smolensk  . 

J8    1,           18 

72 

1  Terek 

26.822 

938,485 

86 

Tambov      . 
Taurida   ..^     . 

[0     2,           »3 
>7     1,           16 

106 

62 

Northern  Caucasia 

86,661 

8.782,656 

43 

Tula           .       . 

xi,tfi}4  1  1,           \B 

120 

1 

Tver   . 

26,226     1,           \b 

78 





Ufa     .        .        . 
Vilna  . 
Vitebsk 

Vladimir    .       . 
Volhynia    . 
Vologda 
Voronezh    . 
Vyatka       .       . 
Taroalav    . 
Sea  of  Azov 

Total,     Russian 
Pnyvineet 

2.  Polamd:— 

A'rn2 
21 
10 
S4 
18 
1        »8 
IS 
29 
51 
20 

2.           ^7 

1,  .2 

I:    5 

I    ^ 

2,  .6 
8,           18 
1,       .     8 

47 
98 
89 
84 

109 
9 

109 
62 
78 

61 

Baku          .       . 

Black  Sea .        . 

Daghestan  . 

Elizabethpol      . 

Brivan        .        . 

Kars 
1  Kutais 
'  Tiflis  with . 
ZakaUly . 

16,096 
2,836 
11,382 
16.721 
10,076 
7,808 
18,968 
16.806 
1.641 

789,669 
64.228 
686,636 
871.657 
804,767 
292,498 
1,076,861 

\  1,040,948 

66 

58 
62 
101 
48 
64 

62 
64 

94,182 

6.516,189 

1,908,20s 

94,215,416 

Kallsz. 

4,892       846.719 

194 

Caucasus  . 

180,848 

9,248,695 

54 

KSeloe        .       . 

8,897 

768,746 

196 

i  With  inner  WAten. 

s  Caleulated  in  proportion  to  the  areas  fh>m  which  the  inner  waters  have  been  excluded. 
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Province 

Area: 
English 
square 
miles 

1897 

ft 
It 

8 

4 
8 

4 

Province 

Area: 

English 

square 

mUes 

Popnlft. 
1897 

.2 

Is- 

Akmolinsk 

Turgai        ,       . 
Urabk       .        . 
Lake  Aral  . 

The  Steppes 
Bamarcand 
Foi^gauah   .        • 
Syr-Daria  . 
Semirjechensk  . 

Turkestan  . 

Trans-Caspian  . 
Caspian  Sea 

Total,    Central 
Asian  dominions 

Tobolsk      .       . 
Tomsk 

Western  Siberia. 

Irkutsk      . 
Transbaikalia    . 

0> 
229,609 
184,631 
176,219 
139,168 

26,166 

678,967 
686,197 
458,123 
644,001 

Yakutsk .       , 
Teniseisk       . 

Eastern  Siberia 

Amur     . 
Primorskaya  . 

Amur  Region. 

Sakhalin. 

Total,  Siberia 

Total,  AsUtic 
dominions  . 

Russians      in 
Finland,  Bok- 
hara,   Khiva, 
and    in    the 
navy  abroad . 

Qrand  Total  . 

(1) 

1,688,897 

987,186 

261,731 
669,002 

1 

3,044,512 

1,992,221 

•7 

766,793 
26,627 
85,664 
194,853 
162,280 

2,461,278 

867,847 

1,560,411 

1,479,848 

990,107 

8 

ao 

43 

7 
7 

172,848 
716,982 

118,570 
220,557 

■9 

•8 

•3 

888,830 

839,127 

409,434 

4,888,183 

12 
2 

6 

29,336 

214,237 
169,381 

872,193 

28,166 

1 
1 

4 

4,833,496 

6,727,W0 

1,548,826 

7,721,684 

6,664,778 

22,697.460 

639,659 
831,159 

1,438,484 
.  1,929,092 

8 
6 

_ 

42,900 

870,818 

3,367,576 

4 

2 
8 

287,061 
236,868^ 

606,517 
664,071 

1 
8,660,895129,004.514     IS 

1                     1 

1  With  inner  waters. 

2  Calculated  in  proportion  to  the  areas  from  which  the  inner  waters  have  been  exdoded. 

The  internal  waters  (lakes  and  estuaries)  occupy  the  following  areas,  in 
square  miles:— In  European  Russia,  25,804  ;  in  Finland,  18,471 ;  In  Siberia, 
18,863  ;  and  in  Central  Asia,  19,855.  The  Seas  of  Azov,  Caspian,  and  Lake 
Aral  cover  an  a^egate  surface  of  210,067  square  miles. 

The  proportion  of  women  in  the  population  varies,  in  the  Roasian  pro- 
vinces, from  183  0  per  each  100  men  (Yaroslavl)  and  110-4  (Tver)  to  87-4  (St 
Petersburg)  and  80-8  (Taurida)— this  disproportion  being  due  to!  the  male 
population  temporarily  moving  to  the  capitals  or  to  the  shipbuilding  centres 
during  the  winter.     The  average  proportions  are  : — 

Russian  Provinces,  102*8  women  for  100  men ;  Poland,  9S-ii  women  for  100 
men  ;  Finland,  102  2  women  for  100  men  ;  Caucasus,  80-6  women  for  100 
men;  Siberia,  937  women  for  100  men  ;  The  Steppes,  89*4  for  100  men; 
Turkestan  and  Transcaspian,  83*0  women  for  100  men  ;  Russian  Empire,  90-8 
women  for  100  men. 

The  ethnical  composition  of  the  population  will  be  shown  when  the  nsnlts 
of  the  recent  census  have  been  worked  out.  In  ^e  meantime,  the  foUowxng 
rough  estijnates  concerning  the  popuktion  of  the  Empire  are  computed  froa 
** Russia  at  the  End  of  the  Nineteenth  Century"  (see  also  Ysar-Book 
1885,  p.  416)  -.—Slavs,  78  per  cent.  ;  (Russians,  66  per  cent.  |  Poles,  7  per 
cent) ;  Finns,  5  per  cent ;  Turco-Tartais,  9  per  cent  ;  ^ff^^fflf  cent 
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According  to  a  recent  partial  census,  the  Jews  number  2,848,864  in  the 
western  and  south-western  provinces  of  Russia  (2,261,868  in  towns),  that  is 
11*3  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  population  ;  77,275  in  the  three  townships  of 
Odessa  (73,889,  ie.  85*1  per  cent  of  population),  Kerch,  and  Sebastopol ; 
and  431,800  in  five  governments  only  of  Poland  out  of  ten  (11  per  cent  ol 
population).  Their  aggregate  number  in  Russia  exceeds  5  millions. 


II.   MOTBMENT  OP  THE  POPULATION. 

The  movement  of  the  population  in  the  Russian  Empire,  exclusive  of 
Finland,  is  given  for  the  last  five  years  by  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
Ministry  of  Uie  Interior  as  follows : — 


Yctr 

Births 

Deaths 

Increase 

1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 

6,651,063 
5,622,042 
5,890,818 
5,769.218 
5,916,155 

8,869,936 
8,748,356 
8,716.336 
8,845,968 
8,729,764 

1,681,127 
1,878,686 
2,174,482 
1,923,350 
2,186,391 

According  to  official  statistics  there  was  in  Russia  an  excess  of  emigration 
over  immigration  in  the  case  of  Russians  of  1,146,052  in  33  years  (1856-1888), 
and  a  surplus  of  immi^tion  of  2,304,717  foreigners  during  the  same  time. 
Emigration  is  on  the  increase.  Of  late  the  Russians,  especially  Jews,  con- 
tributed a  large  ]^  to  the  flow  of  emi^rrants  into  the  United  States.  The 
number  of  immigrants  from  the  Russian  Empire  into  the  United  States 
during  the  vears  1873  to  1890  (July  1)  attained  313,469  ;.  during  the  years 
1891-1900  It  was:— 525,895  ;  total  in  28  years,  839,364.  For  the  last  five 
years  the  emigration  of  Russians  through  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Liibeck, 
chiefly  into  the  United  States,  was  as  follows ;— 


- 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 
42,082 

1900 

United  States 

29,415 

16,507 

25,280  ■ 

49,580 

Argentina 

599 

425 

1,468 

1,251 

1,258 

Africa    .... 

1,235 

610 

611  ' 

504 

444 

Canada. 

439 

460 

364 

227 

104 

Brazil    .... 

425 

178 

111 

115 

241 

Other  countries 
Total 

14 

27 

74 

22 

4 

32,127 

18,107 

27,853 

44,201 

51,626 

Immigration  of  Russians  in  Siberia  in  1901, 128,131  persons  ;  emigration 
of  Siberians  into  the  European  Russia,  55,238. 
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III.  Pbinoipal  Towns. 

The  great  majority  of  the  population  of  Russia  being  agriculturists,  they 
dwell  in  villages.  The  number  of  towns  and  Tillages  in  the  Bossian  £mpire 
(exclusive  of  Finland),  grouped  according  to  population,  is  given  as  follows  :— 


Towns  with  population 


Over  100,000  . 
50,000—100,000. 
20,000—  50,000. 
10,000—  20.000. 
8,000—  10,000. 


ViUftgei  with  population        Number 


1,000—3,000 
100—1,000 
Under  100 . 


17,724 
185,167 
521,754 


Towns  and  villages  .     728,157 


In  European  Russia  there  is  an  average  of  one  town  or  village  to  every  4.7 
sq.  miles,  the  average  varyinff  ^Irom  1  to  every  0*48  sq  miles  in  Courland 
to  1  for  every  148  sq.  miles  in  tne  govemi^ent  of  Archangel.  In  Poland  there 
is  1  for  every  1  *88  sq.  miles  ;  in  the  Caucasus  1  for  every  9  sq.  miles.  In  Asiatic 
Russia  the  average  varies  between  1  to  l4  miles  in  Samarcand,  aod  1  to  eveiy 
2,760  sq.  miles  in  the  province  of  Yakutsk.  It  will  thus  be  understood  that 
the  distinction  between  the  population  of  towns  (iucludinf  villages),  and  of 
country  in  1897,  given  in  the  foUowiug  table,  is  not  to  be  closely  pressed :— 


Population  of       i     In  Towns 

In  the  C:k)unti7 

Males               Females 

Poland      . 
Caucasus  . 
Siberia      . 
Central  Asia     . 

11,880,546 

2,059,840 

996,248 

462,182 

982,662 

16,-280,978 

82,884,869 
7,896,608 
8,252,447 
5,264,908 
6,789,022 

46,447,968 
4,764,007 
4,891,054 
2,954,559 
4,158,980 

47,767,452 
4,691,986 
4,857,641 
2,772,531 
8,562,704 

Total 

110,087,849 

63,216,568 

68,152,264 

The  following  are  the  populations  of  the  principal  towns,  according  to  the 
census  of  1897.  The  letters  (C),  (S.),  (T.),  and  (St),  after  the  towns  in  Asia 
signify  Caucasus,  Siberia,  Turkestan,  and  the  Kirghiz  Steppes,  while  the  Polish 
towns  are  marked  by  the  letter  (P.). 
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Russia  in  Europe —          j 

Tow  OB 

Population 

St  Petersburg!  1,267,023 1 

Moscow'  . 

988,614 

Warsaw  (P.)      . 

638,209 

Odessa      .        . 

405,041 

Lodz  (P.) 

315,209 

Riga"       .        . 

256,197 

Kiev- 

247,432 

Kharkov  . 

174,846 

Vilna       . 

154,532 

Saratov    . 

187,109 

Kazan 

131,508 

Yekaterinoslav. 

121,216 

Rostov  on  Dpn*. 

119,889 

Astrakhan 

112,880 

Tula 

111,048 

Kishinev . 

108.796 

Niihnii-Novgorod  95,124  | 

Nikolayev 

92,060  i 

Samara     . 

91,672 

Minsk 

91.494 

Voronezh . 

84,146 

Kovno 

73,543 

Orenburg . 
Yaroslavl 

72,740 

.     70,610 i 

Orel. 

.     69,858 

DUnaburg 
(Dvinsk) 

69,675 

Kherson    . 

.     69,219 

Vitebsk    . 

.     65,871 

Zhitomir . 

65,452 

Reval        . 

.    64.578 

Libau 

,     64,505' 

Byelostok 

.     63,927 

Penza 

.     61,851 1 

Elizabethgrad 

.     61,8411 

Cronstadt 

.     59,689 1 

Kremenchug 

.     58,648 

Taaritsyn . 

.     55,967 

Yekaterinburg 

.     55,488, 

Ivanovo-Vozne 

• 

sensk    . 

.     53,949  4 

Berdichev 

.     53,728 

Tver 

.     53,477 

Poltava    . 

.     53,060 

Kursk       . 

.     52,896 

Novocherkask 

.     52,005 

Taganrog. 

.     61,965 

Sebastopol 

.     60.710 

Lublin  (P.) 

.     50,152 

Towns  Population ,     Towns 

Ufa  .         .     49,961    Rybinsk  . 

Kalu^  .  .  49,728 
Simpneropol  .  48,821 
Tambov  .  .  48,134 
Smolensk  46,889 

Grodno  .  .  46,871 
Brest-Litovsk  .  46,542 
Perm  .     45,408 

Czenstochowo  (P.  )45, 130 
Ryazan     .        .     44,552 1 
Simbirsk  .        .     43,298 
Moghilev  on  Dnie- 
per       .        .     43.106 
Dorpat  (Yuriev).   42,421  | 
Kostroma  .     41,268 1 

Kozlov     .         ,     40,347 


Population 
.     25,223 


Finland  (1896)— 
Helsingfors       .     77,484 
Abo  .         .     84,964 

Tammerfors      .    26,713 


Yelets      . 
Uralsk      . 
Bobruisk  . 
Mitau 
Kamenets- 
Podolsk 
Gomel 
Syzran 
Nyezhin  . 
Bendery  . 
Mariupol . 
Izmail      . 
Piotrkow(P.) 
Pskov 
Cherkasy 
Vinnitsa  . 
Kerch 
Radom     . 
Uman 

ATladimir .    ' 
i  Akkerman 
Pinsk 
Voloffda  . 
Morshansk 
Tiraspol   . 
Sumy 
Berdyansk 
Theodosia 
Volzhsk   . 
Chernigov 
Plock(P.) 
Novgorod 
Lomza  (P.) 
Azov 


37,455 
36,597 
35,177 
35,011 

34,483 
33,846 
32,377 
32,108 
31,851 
31,772 
81,293 
30,824 
30,424 
29,619 
28,995 
28,982 
28,749 
28,628 
28,816 
28,303 
27,938 
27,822 
27,756 
27,585 
27,575 
27,279 
27,238 
27,039 
27.006 
26,892 
26,095 
26,075 
25,488 


Russia  in  Asia — 

Tifli3(C.).  ,  160,645 
Tashkend(T.)  .  156,414 
Baku(C.).  .  112,258 
Kokand  (T.)  .  82,054 
Yekaterinodar(C. )  65, 697 
Namangan  (T.).  61,906 
Samarcand  (T. )  54, 900 
Tomsk  (S.)  .  52,430 
Irkutsk  (S.)  .  51,434 
Andijan  (T.)  .  46,680 
Vladikavkaz  (C.)  43,843 
Stavropol  (C.)  .  41,621 
Omsk  (S.)  .  37,470 
Old  Marghelan 

(T.)  .  .  36,592 
Osh(T.)  .  .  36,474 
YeisktO  .  35,446 
Maikop  (C)  .  34,191 
Elisabethpol  (C.)  33,090 
Blagovyeshchensk 

(S.)  .  .  32,834 
Kutais  (C.)  .  32,492 
Alexandropol  (C.)  32,018 
Khojent(T.)  .  30,076 
Tyumen  (S.)  .  29,588 
BaiHauUS.)  29,408 

Nakhichevan  (C.)  29,812 
Eritan  (€)  .  29,038 
Vladivostok  (S.)  28,896 
Batum  (C.)  .  28,512 
Krasnoyarsk  (S.)  26,600 
Semipalatinsk(St  )26,358 
Shusha  (0.)  .  25,656 
Nukha(C.)  .  24,811 
Achikulak  (St.)  24,000 
Vyernyi(T.)  .  22,982 
Kar8(C.).  .  20,891 
Tobolsk  (S.)  .  20,427 
Irbit(S.).  .  20,064 
Shemakha  (C).     20,008 


1 1,439,875  ia  IIHM). 

-J  l,0ftl,789  Jtauary  81  (Februwy  18)  1W2  ;  Moscow  and  suburbs,  1,178,417.' 

3  282,948  In  1900,  *  W9,201  with  Nakhlchev*nr^      •       t 
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Seligipn. 

The  established  relimon  of  the  -  Empire  is  the  Orsco-RossUn,  officially 
called  the  Orthodox-Ottholic  Faith.  It  has  its  own  independent  synod,  bnt 
maintains  the  relations  of  a  sister  Church  with  the  four  patriarchates  of 
Constantinople,  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria.  The  Holy  Synod,  the 
board  of  government  of  the  Church,  was  established  with  the  ooncurtence  of 
the  Russian  clergy  and  the  four  Eastern  patriarchs. 

The  emperor  is  head  of  the  Church ;  he  appoints  to  every  oflltce  in  tht 
Church,  ana  is  restricted  only  so  far  as  to  leave  to  the  bishops  and  pifelates  the 
privilege  of  proposing  candidates;  and  he  transfers  and  dismisses  personi 
from  uieir  offices  in  certain  cases.  But  he  has  never  claim^  ttik  right  of 
deciding  Ideological  and  dogmatic  (questions.  Practically,  the  Pro6nrator  of 
the  Holy  Synod  enjoys  wide  powers  in  Church  matters. 

The  points  in  which  the  Qr»co-Russian  Church  differs  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  foith  are,  its  denying  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  its 
authorising  all  individuals  to  read  and  study  the  Scriptures  in  the  Vernacular 
tongue,  and  its  practice  with  respect  to  the  marriage  of  the  dergy.  Every 
candidate  for  the  position  of  ''pope ''  must  be  married,  but  a  *'  pope'*  who 
becomes  a  widower  cannot  marry  again.  With  the  exception  of  the 
restraints  laid  on  the  Jews,  all  religions  may  be  freely  pr6fesscd  in  the 
Empire.  The  dissenters  have  been  and  are  still,  however,  sevei^y  perse- 
cuted,  though  recently  some  liberty  has  been  extended  to  those  of  tho 
*  United  Church.'  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  more  than  12,000,000 
dissenters  in  Great  Russia  alone.  The  affairs  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
are  entrusted  to  a  Collegium,  and  those  of  the  Lutheran  Church  to  a  Con- 
sistory, both  settled  at  St  Petersbuiv.  Roman  Catholics  are  most  nnmerooi 
in  the  former  Polish  provinces,  Lutherans  in  those  of  the  Baltic,  and 
Mohammedans  in  Eastern  and  Southern  Russia,  while  tlie  Jews  are  almost 
entirely  settled  in  the  towns  and  larger  villages  of  the  western  and  south- 
western provinces. 

There  are  no  trustworthy  figures  as  to  the  numbers  of  adherents  of  different 
creeds — many  dissenters  being  inscribed  under  the  head  of  Greek  Orthodox. 
The  numbers,  however,  according  to  preliminary  census  returns,  are  given 
as  follows : — 


Orthodox  Greek    • 

87,884,480 

Other  Christiaiia 

1,221,611 

Dissidents    «        • 

2,178,788 

Kohammedans 

18,889,421 

Catholic        •        • 

11,420,927 

Jews       .        . 

5,189,401 

Protestants   . 

8,748,209 

Other  religions 

646,60$ 

These  estimates  give  the  proportion  of  the  population  belonging  to  the 
various  religions  as  follows : — Orthodox  Greek  Catholics,  exclusive  of  the 
Army  and  Navy,  89*6  per  cent;  United  Church  and  Armenians,  17  per 
cent ;  Roman  Catholics,  9  per  cent.  ;  Protestants,  8  per  cent ;  Jews,  4*1  per 
cent  ;  Mohammedans,  11  percent.  ;  others,  0'5  per  cent. 

The  Russian  Empire  is  divided  into  64  bishoprics  (epareki^),  which 
were  under  8  metropolitans,  14  archbishops,  and  48  bishops;  the  latter 
had  under  them  87  vicars  ;  all  of  them  are  of  the  monastic  clergy.  There 
were,  in  1898,  66, 146  churches  both  public  and  private  (of  which :  cathedrals, 
718 ;  parish  churches,  36,661 ;  churches  at  cemeteries  and  in  private  houses, 
hospitals,  kc.f  10,800 ;  and  18,667  chapels),  with  69,068  priests  and  deacons, 
and  43,619  cantors,  &c.  The  monasteries  numbered  786  (including  289  nun- 
neries) as  against  607  in  1892,  and  had  8,084  monks  aod  6^988  aspuants, 
0,216  nuns  and  28,804  aspirants.  The  ma&agement  of  Church  affiiirs  is 
in  the  hands  of  60  *'cons{storiae." 
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The  expenditure  of  the  Synod  in  the  budget  of  1903  was  :  28,388,049 
roubles  contributed  by  the  Imperial  budget.  The  expenditure  for  other 
churches  was  1,766,878  roubles,  contributed  by  the  Ministry  of  Interior. 

IiiBtruotion. 

Most  of  the  schools  in  the  Empire  are  under  the  Ministiy  of  Public  In- 
struction, and  the  Empir?  is  divided  into  15  educational  districts  (St  Peters- 
burg,  Moscow,  Kazan,  Orenbui^g,  Kharkov,  Ode«a,  Kiev,  Vilna,  Warsaw, 
Riga,  Caucasus,  Turkestan,  West  Siberia,  East  Siberia,  and  Amur).  However, 
many  special  schools  are  under  separate  Ministries.  The  total  contribution  for 
education  from  the  various  Ministries  in  1900  was  61,062,842  roubles ;  of 
this,  4,324,467  roubles  was  for  universities,  9,846,519  roubles  for  middle- 
class  schools  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction. 

There  are  universities  at  Moscow  (4,344  students  in  1902),  St.  Petersburg 
(8,708),  Kiev  (2,816),  Kharkov  (1,340),  Yuryev  or  Dorpat  (1,791),  Warsaw 
(1,812),  Kazan  (823),  Odessa  (1,116),  and  Tomsk  (549).  ToUl  number  of 
students,  January  1,  1901,  17,299  (6,145  students  in  1873,  8,193  in  1880, 
12,939  iu  1885,  13,944  in  1894).  Other  higher  institutions  are:  4  theo- 
logical academies  at  Kiev  (200  students),  Moscow  (218),  St  Petersburg  (285), 
and  Kazan  (280) ;  an  Armenian  theological  high  school  at  Echmiadzin 
(Caucasus) ;  a  Catholic  college  at  St  Petersburg ;  6  medical  schools  (1 
military  and  1  for  women)  at  St  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  Kharkov  ;  4 
veterinary  schools  with  1,146  pupils;  5  juridical  schools;  5  technical 
schools  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  I nstniction  (4,393  students) ;  7  technical 
institutes ;  2  high  schools  for  women  ;  2  miniuff,  4  engineering,  4  agri- 
oultoral,  1  toi>ographic,  3  philological,  and  5  military  whools.  Finland 
iu&sa  university  at  Helsingfors,  with  1,211  students  in  1900-01  (see  Finland). 
Nearly  4,000  students  in  Russia  are  either  supported  by  bursaries  or  dispensed 
from  paying  fees. 

The  nature  and  number  of  the  middle  schools,  and  the  number  of  pupils 
attending  them  in  1899,  were  as  follows  (exclusive  of  Finland) : — 


Middle  Bohoolf 


Miniftrr  of  PobUo  Tnttmo- 

ilon: 
OymBMU 


and 


Realichools  . 
Normal  schooto    . 
Nonnal    seminaries 

practical  schools     . 
Oirls' gjnnnasia    .      .       ^ 
Oirls*  prcMymnasia  j 

Oirls'  middle  aofaAols  .      . 
Oirls'  nomttl  schools . 

Ministnr  of  War  and  Marine 
Speoial  schools    . 
Military  schools   . 
Cadet  corps  .      .      .      . 
Felds^haP^  schools    . 

OoBsaek  yoUko$: 
Ojrmnasiak    .... 
Fvogymnasia 

Oirls' ^mnasia   .      .      , 
Oirls*  ProgymnasU    . 


192 
45 
113 


I 


}  77,041 

34,495 
687 


4,888 

94,078 

432 
366 

036 
3,502 
8,118 
7,792 

2,446 
1,S68 


Middle  Schools 


Ministry  of  Agricnltnre: 
Agrfcnltaral  schools  in  1898 

Ministnr  of  Justice : 
Land-Sarveying  . 

Ministry  of  Ways  of  Com- 
munications: 
Technical  schools 

Ministry  of  Finance  : 
Technical  schools 
Commercial  schools    . 


of     Empress 


Institution 
Marie: 
Gymnasia 
Institutes      . 

Holy  Synod : 
Seminaries    . 

Normal  sohools 

Oirls'  schools 

Private  institutions 


1 

525 

11 

s 

1,449 

5 

- 

11 

- 

16 

~ 

.10 
32 

|20,246 

56 

18.000 

14 

1,100 

69 

15,138 

31 

T 

Goo^I 
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The  expenses  for  the  middle  schools  are  contributed  by  the  State  Exchequer 
to  the  amount  of  25  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  expenditure  for  the  gymnasia, 
progymnasia,  and  technical  schools,  the  remainder  being  made  up  by  fees 
(about  30  per  cent. )  and  by  donations  of  the  zemstvos,  the  municipalities,  and 
so  on.  The  Cossack  schools  are  maintained  by  the  separate  voiskoi^ 
which,  moreover,  maintain  a  number  of  their. pupils  in  the  governmental 
schools.  The  Church  contributed  in  1890  the  sum  of  1,389,000  roubles,  the 
costs  for  the  schools  under  the  Holy  Synod  being  paid  by  either  the 
Exchequer  or  the  zematvoB  and  the  village  communities. 

The  number  of  elementary  schools,  teachers,  and  pupils  in  the  Russian 
Empire  in  1898  was  as  follows : — 


flnltoAlu  e%f 

C1.V...1~ 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Male 

Female 

Male     '     Female 

Ministry  of  Instraction     . 

Ministry  of  War         .       . 

Ministry  of  Interior   . 

Other  ministries 

HoIy8ynod 

Various  foondations  , 

37,046 

848 

553 

31 

40,028 
193 

59,046      1       26,075 

1,068 

1,102 

75 

67,907 

460 

1,965.549            684.500 

30,498              13.905 

16,432               4,078 

1,558    1             m 

1,118,404    1        850,065 

3,727    1           4,195 

Total       .       . 

1 

78,699 

154,652 

8,186,168    1     1,057,431  , 

The  number  and  distribution  of  the  schools  of  the  Ministry  of  Instruction 
(exclusive  of  Sunday  schools,  improvement  schools,  &c.)  in  1898  are  given  u 
follows : — 


Schools 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Schools  supported  by 

Districto 

Loeal 
authori- 

Imperial 

Prtrate 

Treasury 

ties 

penoM 

I 

n  roubles 

St  Petersburg    .       . 

8,679 

6,246 

161,909 

440,082 

1,870,590 

828.m 

Moscow 

7,098 

17,969 

528,883 

505,283 

4,250.208 

1.69»,TJ8 

Kharkov 

4,186 

10,403 

328,424 

226,608 

2,101,661 

f76.4]« 

Kiev    . 

3,089 

6,870 

228,440 

394,957 

1.107.841 

421.791 

Odessa 

3,318 

8,845 

255,988 

235,956 

2,464.700 

650,487 

8,945 

0,566 

820,856 

812,948 

2,507.540 

218.8W 

Orenburg 

1,780 

4,555 

125,605 

256,805 

1,045.002 

106.445 

Yilna  . 

1,886 

4,544 

148.719 

403.588 

522.600 

426,617 

Warsaw 

8.509 

4,814 

235,206 

818.401 

1,068,516 

282,658 

Riga    . 

2,855 

4,569 

144,631 

140.820 

702,216 

618.119 

Caucasus 

1,994 

4,546 

187,300 

409.859 

1.181.461 

967,898 

W.  Siberia 

156 

464 

14,375 

88,471 

125,606 

81.t9S 

B.  Siberia 

246 

610 

18,381 

29,846 

164,881 

88,0M 

Turkestan 

126 

241 

5.560 

77.148 

141,988 

*»£! 

Amur. 

230 

879 

10,886 

63,456 

116,176 

84,iM 

Tota 

37,046 

84,121 

2,650,058 

3,898.024 

19.820,520 

6.898,848 

In  1898  there  were  86  training  schools  for  teachers  with  585  professors 
and  6,427  pupils  (5,718  male  and  709  female).  To  the  support  of  these 
schools  the  Imperial  Treasury  contributed  1,254,581  roubles  ;  local  authorities, 
210,141  roubles  ;  and  private  persons,  190,489  roubles. 
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Th€.  Press. — There  were  published  in  the  Russian  Empire  (exclusive  of 
Finland)  14,849  books  in  1890,  14,237  in  1891,  15,603  in  1892,  15,683  in 
1898,  16,541  in  1894,  and  17,895  in  1895. 

Periodicals  numbered  994  at  January  1,  1899  (exclusive  of  Finland),  in 
the  following  languages :  799  in  Russian,  91  in  Polish,  49  in  German,  12  in 
Lettish,  11  in  Esthonian,  7  in  Georgian,  6  in  French,  5  in  Armenian,  2  in 
Jewish,  1  in  English,  and  1  in  Finnish.  Ten  periodicals  are  published  in 
two,  three,  or  four  languages. 


Justice  and  Crime. 

The  administration  of  justice  was  reformed  by  law  of  November  1864, 
which  instituted  assize  courts  with  juries  ;  elective  justices  of  peace  with 
functions  similar  to  those  of  English  magistrates  ;  assemblies  of  justices  of 
peace,  before  which  appeals  from  judgments  of  individual  magistrates  might 
be  brought ;  appeal  courts  for  re-hearing  cases  not  tried  by  jury.  Above  all 
these  courts  was  the  Court  of  Cassation,  which  formed  part  of  the  Senate. 
This  system  never  became  general  throughout  the  Empire,  a  reaction  haviog 
soon  begun.  The  examining  magistrates,  who  ought  on  principle  to  have  been 
irremovable,  were  very  rarely  confirmed  in  their  office,  and  the  investigation 
of  criminal  cases  was  entrusted  to  magistrates  temporarily  appointed.  By  law 
of  May  20,  1885,  the  principle  of  irremovability  was  restricted ;  by  laws  of 
May  9, 1878,  and  July  7,  1889,  the  assistance  of  a  jury  in  certain  cases  wa9 
suppressed.  A  law  of  July  12,  1889,  abolished  elective  justices  of  peace, 
putting  in  their  places,  in  the  country  districts,  the  country  chiefs, 
and,  in  the  towns,  the  urban  justices  ;  in  both  cases  the  appointments  being 
made  by  the  Minister  of  Justice.  Justices  of  peace  have  been  retained  only 
in  the  two  capitals  and  in  six  of  the  largest  towns  of  the  Empire. 

Reformed  tribunals,  but  without  juries,  were  introduced  in  Poland  in 
1876  ;  in  the  Baltic  Pi-ovinces  in  1889 ;  and  in  the  Governments  of  Ufa, 
Orenburg,  Astrakhan,  and  Olonets  in  1894  ;  and  in  Siberia  in  1897.  The 
reformed  system  of  justice  was  extended  over  Turkestan,  the  Provinces  of  the 
Steppes,  the  north-eastern  districts  of  Vologda,  and  the  Transcaspian 
Province  in  1898  and  1899. 

The  tribunals  of  the  days  anterior  to  1864  have  everywhere  disappeared. 

In  general,  crime  is  more  common  in  towns  than  in  the  country ;  in  the 
former  there  are  about  98  convictions  per  100,000  of  population,  in  the 
latter  about  38  per  100,000. 

According  to  the  last  report  of  the  Chief  Administration  for  Prisons  the 
Russian  Empire  had,  in  1896,  888  prisons  (of  which  125  were  in  Poland),  &n4 
the  prison  population  on  January  1,  1896,  appeared  as  follows  : — 


- 

Men 

Women 

Under  judgment 
Condemn^  to  imprisonment 
„          „  exUe      . 

20,804 

1,456 

40,916 

4,211 

9,628 

540 

Waiting  transport  to  Siberia 

5,144 

507 

Detain^  by  onier  of  Administm.  . 

811 

24 

Voluntarily  following  their  parents 

or  husbands 

Total 

744 

871 

78,047 

7,609 

r^ T  _ 
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In  the  course  of  1896,  603,974  persons  entered  the  prisons,  and  613,976 
left  (each  prisoner  being  counted  several  times  as  he  is  transferred  from 
one  prison  to  another),  so  that  on  January  1,  1897,  the  prison  population 
numbered  75,654,  distributed  as  follows: — lock-ups  in  Russia,  57,046; 
lock-ups  in  Poland,  6,348  ;  hard  labour  prisons,  3,600 ;  correction  houses, 
5,423  ;  ddpdts,  3,240.  The  highest  figure  attahiod  on  a  given  day  in  all 
prisons  was  117,530  inmates,  exclusive  of  the  children.  For  exile  to 
Siberia,  17,013  persons  reached  the  prison  of  Tiumen  (whence  they  are 
distributed  over  Siberia),  and  7,971  were  sent  further  east.  Of  the  16,077 
prisoners  brought  to  Tiumen  in  1888,  2,000  were  hard-labour  convicts, 
the  remainder  being — runaways,  1,913  ;  condemned  to  exile  by  court8,3,  119  ; 
exiled  by  order  of  Administration,  3,205  common  law  and  636  political 
exiles  ;  women  and  children  following  exiles,  5,184.  In  1898,  the  percentage 
of  exiles  condemned  by  law  courts  was  51  p.c,  and  exiled  by  single  order  of 
the  Administration,  49  p.c.  In  1896,  1,699  convicts  and  persona  sent  into 
exile  by  order  of  the  Administration  were  conveyed  to  the  island  of  Sakhalin, 
on  board  steamers  (36  children),  as  well  as  186  women  convicts  and  exiles 
and  294  women  and  children  following  their  husbands  and  parents,  and  150  con- 
victs for  the  Usuri  railway.  The  average  population  of  the  hard-labour 
convict  prisons  was  14,613.  Besides,  about  1,000  children  were  kept  in  21 
reformatories.  In  the  convict  island  of  Sakhalin  on  January  1,  1896,  there 
were  6,703  hard-labour  convicts,  and  8,433  released  convicts  and  exiles;  to 
these  must  be  added  1,323  women  who  followed  their  husbands,  with  about 
4,768  children ;  and  the  free  setUers,  who  numbered  2,838.  There  were 
nearly  19,060  acres  under  culture  (12,479  persons).  Total  Busaian  popu- 
lation, 29,004  ;  indigenes,  6, 150.  The  actual  expenditure  for  prisons  reached 
in  1900  the  sum  of  14,340,983  roubles. 

By  the  law  of  December  25,  1895,  the  prison  administration  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Ministry  of  Interior  to  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  and  it  has 
been  ordered  to  enter  upon  a  thorough  reform  of  the  system  of  imprisonment 
and  exile.    The  criminal  code  is  also  under  revision. 

Finance. 
I.  State  Finance. 

The  annual  financial  budget  is  usually  published  on  January  14,  and  since 
1866  accounts  of  the  actual  revenue  and  expenditure  are  published  by  the 
Control  Administration,  after  a  minute  revision  of  each  item.  It  consisted 
until  1892,  both  for  revenue  and  expenditure,  of  three  separate  parts :  the 
ordinary  revenue  and  expenditure  ;  the  *  recettes  d'ordre '  and  '  depensea 
d'ordre,'  being  transferences  of  sums  among  different  branches  of  Admuustra- 
tion  ;  and  the  extraordinary  revenue  (loans,  war  indemnity,  &c.)  and  expendi- 
ture (railways,  military,  public  works).  The  second  heading  has  been 
abolished  since  1892. 

In  accordance  with  a  law  of  June  4,  1894,  all  expenditure  for  the  re-arma- 
ment of  the  army,  special  reserves  of  food,  the  building  of  new  porta,  as  also 
upon  the  Staters  railways,  is  to  be  henceforward  included  in  the  ordinary  ex- 
penditure, leaving  expenditure  for  new  railway  lines  only  under  the  heading 
of  extraordinary  expenditure  ;  while  the  military  contributions  (Turkey, 
Khiva)  have  been  transferred  to  the  ordinary  revenue,  leaving  under  the 
heading  of  extraordinary  revenue  only  the  money  realised  from  loans,  and  the 
perpetual  deposits  at  the  Imperial  Bank. 

A  new  income  tax  (by  classes)  upon  all  trade  establishments,  factories, 
shareholders  and  co-operative  societies,  and  incomes  from  indusuy  and  trade 
as  introduced  by  the  law  of  June  8,  1898.  ^  ^ 
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The  following  table  ffivea  the  total  actual  ordinary  and  extraordinary/ 
revenue  and  expenditure  for  each  of  the  years  1891-1900. 


Year 

Ordinary 

Balance 

Bztisordinary 

Berenue 

flxpenditure 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1892 
1898 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 

Roubles              Roubles 
978,509,949     952,575,764 
1,051,792,702     996,392,689 
1,157,110,241,1,045,512,088 
1,255,818,781|1,129, 489,236 
1,368,719,3511,229,044,280 
1,416,386,0961,299,649,313 
1,584,854,445:1,358,275,496 
1,678,313,062  1,468,221,000 
1,704,128,506  1,555,427,622 
1,799,457,1551,664,887,251 

Roubles 

+  12,111,331 

+  35,097,101 

+  99,840,276 

+  114,922,966 

+  139,675,071 

+  116,736,783 

+  226,578,900 

+  205,407,000 

+  148,700,884 

+  134,569,904 

Roul^les 

189,617,408 

160,523,630 

75,226,335 

153,068,740 

43,600,457 

42,591,589 

87,817.885 

179,202,000 

82,568,988 

163,915,915 

Roubles 
166,759,310 
47,702,806 
101,423,380 
366,684,470 
255,308,655 
195,653,468 
413,935,536 
318,780,000 
333,788,515 
209,369,808 

The  actual  ordinary  rerenvie  and  expenditure  for  1901,  given  in  the  Memoir 
presented  by  the  Ck>ntrol  to  the  Council  of  the  State  in  October  1902  (see 
Viestnik  Finansov,  No.  41,  October  18  (26),  1902,  and  the  estimates 
of  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1902  and  1903  were  as  follows  (10  roubles = 
£1,  or  exactly,  9,385  roubles  =  1,000^) :— 


Sources  of  Revenue 

Actual 

Bstimated 

(Ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary) 

1901 

1902 

•      ms 

A.  Ordinary. 

Roubles 

Roubles 

Roubles 

I.  Direct  Taxes  . 

lS0,890y0S0 

130,493,826 

132,061,949 

1.  Land  and  forests 

44,704,022 

47,026,868 

48,140,589 

2.  Trade  licences  . 

68,823,618 

66,103,000 

66,122,660 

3.  5  per  cent  on  capital 

17,862,410 

17,368,963 

17,788,700 

II.  Indirect  Taxes 

686,630,944 

387,127,600 

405,994,300 

4.  Spirits     . 

5.  Tobacco   . 

812,871,188 

84,593,500 

29,549,000 

45,705,754 

42,934,000 

44,871,000 

6.  Sugar 

7-8.  Naphtha,  matches. 

71,754,188 

69,398,000 

78,402,000 

86,609,464 

84,470,100 

36,975,30U 

9.  Custom  duties  . 

219,690,400 

205,732,000 

216,197,000 

III.  IhUies 

94,6^1,466 

91,999,061 

98,169,223 

10.  Stamp  duties    . 

42,243,206 

41,093,869 

45,268,701 

11.  Transfer  duties. 

23,351,647 

22,900,000 

28,425,000 

12-15.  Passports,  railway 

taxes,  &c 

29,026,618 

28,005,192 

29,480,522  ; 
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Sources  of  Revenae 

Actual 

Bstiinated 

(Oidin«ry  and  extra- 
ordinary) 

1901 

IMS 

1008 

A.  Ordinary— c(wi<. 

Boublee 

Roubles 

Roubles 

IV.  State  Monopolies 

ii2S,S94,S91 

6^,724,000 

662,284,800 

16.  Mining    . 

4,898,811 

1,646,000 

286,300 

17.  Mint        .        . 

8,232,000 

8,250,000 

6,000,000 

18.  Posts 

82,087,988 

88,021,000 

84,621,600 

19.  Telegraphs  and  tele 

phones  . 

20,288,899 

21,000,000 

21,600,000 

20.  Sale  of  spirits. 

168,387,693 

462,808,000 

499,778,000 

V.  StaU  Domains 

mje4,670 

608,414,998 

623,406,347 

21.  Bent  for  domains 

25,699,564 

19,396,064 

21.386,120 

22.  Crown  forests  . 

56,682,394 

63,018,400 

61,331,900 

28.  State  railways  . 

378,616,995 

396,072,000 

412,788,676 

24.  Crown  mines,  &c.      . 

16.318,991 

18,981,888 

18,668,868 

25.  Crown    capitals  and 

banking  operations. 

12,958,882 

18,021,261 

18,162,499 

26.  Crown's  part  in  pri- 
vate railways . 

8,498,264 

2,981,400 

1,119,400 

VI.  27.  Sales  of  Domain 

8              741,t08 

767,992 

631,953 

VI  I.  Bademptiwi  of  Lam 

i         89,970,491 

86,431,000 

89,162,600 

28.  Liberated  serfs . 

38,958,646 

86,547,870 

38,637,144 

29-80.  Crown  peasants  . 

61,011,846 

49,888,180 

50,626,456 

VIII.  Miscellaneous    . 

71,90S,64£ 

67,6i9,847 

79,086,049 

81.  Railway  debts  . 

10,900,509 

9,959,869 

11,109,087 

32.  Crown  debts     . 

89,090,614 

39,720,822 

88,867,726 

33.  Aid  from  municipali- 
ties       ..        . 
84.  Military  contribution 

17,276,179 

21,860.166 

28,418,287 

4,689,840 

3,000,000 

11,200,000 

IX.   Various 
Total  ordinary  revenue . 

B.  Extraordinary. 

7,638,393 

6,S96,168 

6,346,467 

1,799,467,166 

1,800,784,482 

1,897,032,678 

> 

Perpetual    deposits    at 
the  Bank  of  Bussia    . 

2,564,860 

1,800,000 

2,600,000 

State  loans    . 

167.482,240 

Various 

Total  extraordinary  re- 

3,869,326 

venue 

163,916,916 

1,800,000 

2,600,000 

To  meet  extraordinaiy 

expenditure 
Grand  Total    . 

1,963,373,070 

143,987,494 

172.184.794 

1,946,671,976 

2,071,66747i 
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Bstinuited 

Bnnohes  of  expenditure 

Actual,  1901 

1903 

1903 

A.  Ordinart:— 

RoableB 

Roubles 

Roubles 

State  debt. 

276,550,025 

286,459,718 

290,966,886 

Higher    institutions 

of  State      . 

8,305,445 

8,080,667 

3,210,449 

Holy  Synod     . 

24,070,702 

27,954,151 

28,888,049 

I  MinvAries:— 

Imperial  Honse 

12,924,491 

15,716,248 

15,808,652 

Foreign  Afibirs 

5,874,877 

5,867,350 

5,742,048 

1       War 

834,606,006 

822,638,537 

829,923,806 

i       Navy      .        .        . 

93,046,114 

98,818,984 

115,681,241 

Financea. 

808,490,229 

885,198,430 

869,410,068 

Amculture  and  State 
Domains 

41,137,269 

43,242.831 

49,085,835 

Interior  . 

87,832,526 

98,187,205 

99,717,098 

Public  Instruction  . 

83,441,370 

36,624,312 

39,214,985 

Ways  of  Communica- 

tion  . 

888,551,405 

435,547,758 

458,469,985 

Justice    . 

46,0^8,216 

47,892,498 

49,384,341 

State's  Comptrol 

7,112,677 

7,688,860 

8,882,592 

State's  studs 

1,585,899 

2,046,942 

2,070,294 

Various       . 

Total  ordinary    . 
B.  Extraordinary  :— 

800,000 

15,000,000 

15,000,000 

1,664,887,^61 

1,776,913,481 

1,880,406,££9 

Building  of  new  rail- 

ways   . 

37,369,979 

165,658,495 

178,808,948 

Payment  of  consoli- 
dated rail  way  bonds 

82,000,000 

2,458,300 

China  War 

48,675,441 

— 

Various  . 
Total  extraordinary 

46,324,888 

5,000,000 

10,000,000 

expenditure 
Grand  total  . 

209,369,808 

170,668,496 

191,262,2^3 

1,874»IS67,059 

1,946,671,976 

2,071,667,472 

The  receipts  (ordinary  and  extraordinary)  in  1901  thus  amounted  to 
1,963,873,070  roubles ;  the  balance  of  ordinary  revenue  from  previous  years 
was  85,850,365  roubles,  and  from  extraordinary  revenue  184,878,631  roubles, 
bringing  the  total  up  to  2,019,181,151  roubles,  which  shows  a  surplus  of 
144,924,092  roubles  over  the  total  expenditure  for  the  year. 

On  tiie  eve  of  the  Crimean  War,  the  State  debt  of  Russia,  funded  and 
unfunded,  including  the  excess  of  the  note  issues  over  the  total  bullion,  was 
nearly  144  millions  sterling.  On  January  1,  1887,  the  total  national  debt 
was  524  millions  sterling.  On  Januaiy  1,  1901,  the  consolidated  debt 
amounted  to  655  millions  sterling.  On  January  1,  1902,  the  capital 
amounted  to  684,504,661/.  ;  net  interest,  30,288,917/.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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TliA  money  in  the  ImperUl  Treaeory  was : — 


Year 

Jan.  L 

1,000 
roables 

Beady  cash 
1,000  roables 

Year 
Jan.  1. 

1901 
1902 
1908 

1,000 
roables 

Readj  cash 
1,000  roubles 

1808 
1899 
11900 

562,678 
545,641 
649,427 

214,733 
134,886 
216,727 

454,435 
506,853 

104,976 
268,490 
199,000 

The  sums  stated  in  the  3rd  and  6th  columns  are  those  stated  in  the 
'^nd  tmd  5th,  reduced  by  outlay  according  to  previous  estimates. 

As  to  the  liabilities  to  the  State,  uiey  were  as  follows  for  the  last  two 
years:— 


- 

Januaiy  1  (14),  1901 

January  1  (14X  IMS 

Military  contributions     . 

Railways 

Redemption  operations    . 
Advances  of  treasury 
Debt  of  Nobility  Bank    .        .       ,. 
Various 

Total           .... 

262,676,314 

.   464,281,689 

^.442,652,1$3 

209,820,473 

121,950.892 

61,952,245 

247.936,974 
522,095,012 
1,402,207,956 
230,218,261 
120.964,835 
60,925,349 

2,548,233,766 

2,584,848,387 

Besides,  there  are  at  the  Treasury  various  sums,  partly  in  cash,  and  partly 
in  debts  (famine  ftind,  pensions'  funds,  military,  philanthi-opic,  special 
agricultural  funds,  funds  for  scientific  prizes,  and  so  on),  which  attained  on 
January  1,  1901,  a  total  of  498,058,746  roubles. 

The  payments  of  interest  and  capital  for  the  State  and  railway  debts  in  tht 
budget  estimates  for  1902  and  1903  appear  as  follows,  no  distinction  being  now 
made  between  payments  in  gold  and  in  paper  money,  but  all  being  expressed  in 
roubles  =  ^  of  the  impcrtalf  i.«.,  in  paper  roubles : — 


1.  Interest 

2.  Capital      ..'... 

3.  Banking  and  miscellaneous  expenses  . 


Total  payment  of  loans 


IOCS 


1903 


258.816,418 

27,515,774 

127,521 


264.650,652 

25,614,062 

801,632 


286,459,713     '    290,966,886 
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II.  LooAii  Finance. 
The  aotaal  annual  receipts  and  expenditure  of  34  provinoial  assemblies 
(zemstvos),  14  provinces  of  European  Russia  not  represented  in  the  zemstvoSt 
and  other  parts  of  Hussian  Empire  (exclusive  of  roland)  in  1900  were  as 
follows : — 


- 

Beoelpts 

BxpMiditiire 

84  provincial  assemblies 

14  provinces  not  represented  . 

Transcaucasus        .         .         .         .         , 

Siberia 

Steppes 

Turkestan 

Livonia  and  Esthonia    .... 

Total    .... 

60,856,500 
8,061,900 
2,879,000 
2,620,000 

}  2,247,600  { 

100,000 

88,095,000 
9,687,000 
8,411,000 
2,887,000 

816,000 
1,606,000 

471,000 

76,764,900 

106,922,000 

Of  the  aggregate  expenditure  of  the  zemstvos,  9*9  per  cent,  was  spent  on 
administration ;  27*6  per  cent,  on  medical  help  ;  17'4  percent,  on  education  ; 
11*2  per  cent,  on  debt  ;  11 '1  per  cent,  on  roads. 

Debt  of  all  zemslvos  ;  39,370,131  roubles  (January  1,  1899). 

In  1895,  709  towns  of  the  Empire  (exclusive  of  Poland,  Caucasus,  and 
Turkestan):  income,  67,043,000  roubles;  expenditure,  66,984,000  roubles. 
1896,  in  the  114  towns  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland:  income,  7,757,000 
roubles ;  expenditure,  6,780,000  roubles.  The  aggregate  debt  of  til  towns 
reached  in   1894  72,004,280  roubles. 

The  expenses  of  the  village  communities  have  been  tabulated  for  60 
provinces  of  European  Russia  proper  for  1894 ;  they  reached  the  sum  of 
61,603,953  roubles ;  that  is  an  average  of  Ir.  78c.  per  male  soul  of  population, 
varying  from  93c.  to  5r.  22c.  in  different  provinces. 

Defence, 
I.  Fbontibb. 

Russia  has  an  extensive  frontier  both  by  sea  and  land,  pro- 
tected  by  numerous  fortifications  of  various  classes.  On  the  west, 
Poland  is  defended  by  a  system  of  four  strongholds,  sometimes 
called  the  Polish  Quadrilateral — Novogeorgievsk  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Vistula;  Warsaw  and  Ivangorod  each  on  both 
sides  of  the  Vistula;  Brest-Litovsk  on  the  Bug.  There  are 
numerous  other  fortified  places,  mostly  neglected,  on  the  Vistula 
and  Bug. 

The  more  important  fortresses  and  forts  are  divided  into 
three  classes  as  follows  : — In  the  first  class  are  Warsaw,  Novo« 
G^eorgievsk,  and  Brest-Litovsk  in  the  Warsaw  district,  and 
Kovna  in  the  Vilna  district.  The  second  class  consists  of 
Kronstadt  and  Sveaborg  in  the  St.  Petersburg  and  Finland 
district ;  Ivangorod  in  the  Warsaw  district ;  Kerch  in  the  Odessa 
district ;  I4bau  in  the  Vilna  (Jistricti ;  and  Vl^diyostolum Jihe 
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Amur  district.  In  the  third  class  are  Yihorg  in  the  Finland 
district ;  Ossovets  and  Ust-Dvinsk  (previously  Diinamiind)  in  the 
Yilna  district ;  Sevastopol  and  Ochakov  in  the  Odessa  district ;  and 
Kars  and  Batum  in  the  Caucasus  district.  There  are  also  forty- 
six  places  unclassed,  many  of  them  being  mere  fortified  posts. 
The  list  is  as  follows: — Zegrz,  in  the  government  of  Lomza 
(Poland) ;  Pultusk,  Rozan,  Ostrolenka,  and  Lomza  on  the  Narew 
(Poland) ;  Gh>niondz  on  the  Bobrz ;  Olita  and  Grodna  on  the 
Nyeman  ;  Lutsk,  Dubno  and  Rovno — on  the  Austrian  frontier  ; 
Dvinsk,  Bobruisk  and  Kiev  (fortress  of  Pechersk);  St, 
Petersburg  (fortress  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul),  Poti,  Alezan- 
dropol,  Akhty,  Zakataly.  Qunib,  Khunzakh,  Preobrazhenskoye, 
Vedeno  and  G^eorgievsk  in  the  Caucasus  district ;  Fort 
A.lexandrovski,  Krasnovodsk,  Ohikishlyar,  Askhabat,  Merv, 
and  Kushk  in  the  Transcaspian  province;  Samarkand,  Tash- 
kent,  Khojent,  Kokand,  Margelan,  AndijaD,  Petro-Alexandro- 
vskoye  in  the  Turkestan  ;  Narynskoye,  Bakhty  and  Zaisansk 
at  the  Chinese  frontier  ;  Nikolayevsk  in  the  Pri-Amur  district. 

II.  Abhy. 

Since  January  13,  1874,  military  service  has  been  rendered 
obligatory  for  all  men  from  their  21st  year.  With  the  modifica- 
tions introduced  in  that  law  on  October  30,  1876,  and  June  26, 
1888,  military  service  is  organised  as  follows  : — Out  of  about 
870,000  young  men  reaching  every  year  their  21st  year,  about 
219,000  (1899)  are  taken  into  the  active  army  and  fleet,  and  the 
remainder  are  inscribed  in  the  reserve  or  *  Opolchenie.'^  The 
period  of  service  is,  in  European  Russia,  five  years  in  the  active 
army  (in  reality  reduced  by  furloughs  to  4  years),  13  years  in  the 
*  Zapas,'  and  5  years  in  the  *  Opolchenie '  (to  43  years  of  age)  ; 
7  years  in  active  army  and  6  years  in  the  *  Zapas  '  in  the  Asiatic 
dominions ;  and  3  years  in  the  active  army  and  15  years  in  the 
'  Zapas '  in  Caucasia.  In  case  of  need  the  Minister  of  War  has  the 
right  of  keeping  the  men  for  another  six  months  under  the  colours. 

Certain  privileges  are  granted  on  account  of  education,  and 
clergymen  are  exempt,  as  also  doctors  and  teachers. 

The  'Opolchenie,'  fonnerly  a  simple  militia,  was  reorganised  in  1888  and 
1891  (April  27th),  and  the  duration  of  the  service  prolonged  to  48  years  in- 
stead of  40,  for  the  soldiers,  and  from  50  to  55  for  the  officers.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts.  The  first  part  {pervyi  rcutryad)  has  the  character  of  reserrt 
troops,  and  includes  all  those  who  have  passed  through  active  service,  as  also 
those  who  have  not  been  taken  into  the  active  army,  though  able-bodied.  It 
is  intended  chiefly  to  complete  the  active  troops  in  time  of  war,  and  enables 
Russia  to  call  out,  in  case  of  need,   19  classes  of  drilled  conscripts.     '  Ouires ' 

1  In  the  *  Zapas '  are  inscribed  only  those  who  have  passed  throngh  active  service. 
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having  been  formed  in  the  'Opolchenie,'  the  men  called  out  in  case  of  war 
will  find  ready  battalions,  sqnaarons,  &c.,  wherein  to  enter,  and  these  parts 
will  be  provided  with  artillery.  Drilling  of  some  parts  of  the  militia  has  been 
introduced.  The  second  part,  or  vtoroi  razryad  (including  all  able-bodied 
men  who  have  served  in  the  first  division,  as  also  those  liberated  from  service 
as  not  folly  able-bodied,  or  being  single  workers  in  their  fiEimilies),  can  be 
called  out  only  by  an  Imperial  maniieste,  and  only  for  organising  corps  of 
militia. 

The  C!ossack8,  who  constitute  11  separate  voiskos  (Don,  Kuban,  Terek, 
Astrakhan,  Orenburg,  Ural,  Siberia,  Semiryetchensk,  Transbaikalia,  Amur, 
and  Usuri — ^the  latter  erected  to  a  separate  vaiako  in  1889),  are  divided  into 
three  classes :  the  first  in  active  service ;  the  second  on  furlough  with  their 
arms  and  horses  ;  and  the  third  with  arms  but  without  horses.  Each  voiako 
is  bound  to  equip,  clothe,  and  arm  its  soldiers.  Part  of  the  Cossack  cavalry  is 
incorporated  in  ike  field  troops,  together  with  regular  cavalry.  The  obliga- 
tions of  each  voisko  are  regulated  by  separate  laws. 

By  the  law  of  December  18,  1878,  which  came  into  force  on  January  1, 
1881,  personal  military  service  was  declared  obligatory  in  Finland.  The 
finnish  troops  form  9  battalions  of  riflemen,  each  with  18  officers  and  505 
men,  and  numbered  in  all  4,838  and  1  regiment  of  dragoons.  By  the  law  of 
July  12,  1901,  the  Finnish  troop«  were  disbanded,  except  one  battalion  of 
riflemen  (life-guards).  All  the  Finnish  recruits  will  be  enlisted  in  Russian 
troops,  in  the  regiments  of  the  Finland  and  St.  Petersburg  military  districts. 
The  period  of  service  is  8  years  in  the  active  army  and  15  years  in  the 
reserve  ('Zapas'). 

The  new  *  Regulations  for  military  service  in  Finland '  are  very  similar 
to  the  regulations  for  the  whole  Russun  Empire,  and  will  come  into  force 
in  1908. 

In  1886  obligatory  military  service  was  extended  to  the  natives  of  the 
Caucasus,  but,  according  to  the  law  of  June  9,  1887,  the  Mussulman  popu- 
lation of  Caucasia  has  had  a  tax  imposed  of  528,000  roubles,  to  be  paid 
from  January  1,  1890,  instead  of  military  service. 

By  a  law.  May  15,  1891,  a  new  rank  of  subaltern  officers,  nominated  in 
case  of  war  out  of  sub-officers  not  entitled  by  education  to  the  grade  of 
officers  {zauryad'praporshehiki},  as  well  as  of  clerks  of  the  same  kind  in  the 
military  administration  {zcmryad-ehinovniki),  was  introduced.  They  are 
intended  to  fill  the  several  thousands  of  places  of  both  officers  and  offieiaJs 
which  would  be  vacant  in  case  of  mobilisation. 

For  military  purposes  the  Russian  Empire  is  divided  into  14  districts  (in- 
cluding one  province:  St.  Petersburg,  Finland,  Vilna,  Warsaw,  Kiyev, 
Odessa,  Moscow,  Kazan,  Don,  Caucasus,  Furkestan,  Siberia,  Amur  and  the  new 
Kwang-Tung  province).  The  army  consists  of  81  corps  :  1  corps  of  guard,  1 
corps  of  grenadiers,  2  corps  of  the  Caucasus,  2  corps  of  the  Turkestan,  2  of 
the  Siberia,  2  corps  of  cavalry  and  21  army  corps.  Tbe  corps  of  the  guard 
has  8  infantry  divisions,  1  briffade  of  riflemen,  and  2  cavalry  divisions.  Hie 
corps  of  grenadiers  has  3  infantry  divisions,  and  1  cavalry  division.  10 
army  corps  (viz.  II.,  III.,  V.,  VI.,  IX.,  XL,  XII.,  XIV.,  XV.,  XIX.) 
consist  each  of  2  infantry  divisions  and  1  cavalry  division  ;  5  army  corps 
(IV.,  XIII.,  XVIII.,  XX.,  XXI.)  consist  each  of  2  infantry  divisions  ;  2  (L, 
VII.)  of  2  infSuitry  divisions  and  1  infantry  brigade  ;  2  (VIII.,  X.)  of  2 
infantry  divisions,  1  infantry  brigade  and  1  cavalry  division  ;  1  (XVI.)  of  2 
infantry  divisions  and  1  cavalry  brigade  ;  1  (XVII.)  of  2  infantry  divisions, 
2  infantry  brigades  and  1  cavalry  brigade  ;  1  (I.  of  Caucasus)  of  2  in&ntry 
divisions  and  2  cavalry  divisions ;  1  (II.  of  Caucasus)  of  2  in&ntry  divi- 
sions, 2  brigades  of  riflemen,  and  1  cavalry  division.     The  Turkestan  and 
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Siberia  army  corps  consiat  each  of  seYcral  numbers  of  separata  rifle 
and  cavalry  brigades.  All  army  corps  have  artillery  and  a  corps  of  en^eers 
consisting  of  1  company  of  sappers,  1  telegraph  oompany,  1  section  of 
field  engineers,  and  half  a  pontoon  battalion),  1  battalion  of  train*  and  a 
section  of  the  reaenre  horse  depdt  Its  normal  strength  is  about  1,080 
oflBcers,  47,653  men,  16,965  horses,  and  124  gons.  The  actiTe  army  is 
supplemented  by  the  Depdt  troops,  Fortress  troops,  Local  troops,  and  the 
Imperial  militia,  these  supplementary  forces  being  distributed  among  the 
various  arms  as  shown  in  tne  following  statement. 

The  infantry  consists  of  52  infiEUitiy  divisions,^  24  rifle  brigades,'  26 
separate  infantry  brigades,  2  separate  rme  battalions,  8  separate  infantiy 
battalions,  21  separate  infantry  (fortress)  re^ments,  and  12  separate  infantry 
(fortress)  battahons.  Each  infantry  division  consists  of  2  brigades ;  each 
brigade  of  2  regiments  (the  88th  division  has  5  regiments).  The  regiment  is 
composed  of  4  battidions ;  each  battalion  has  4  companies  (17  in  a  regiment). 

The  24  rifle  brigades  consist : — 13  of  4  re^pmcnts  (of  2  battalions  each)  ; 
10  of  4  battalions,  and  1  (jzuard)  of  4  battahons,  and  1  ref^iment,  not  rifle 
(2  battalions) ;  total,  148  rifle  battalions  and  2  infantiy  battahons  ;  in  addition 
there  are  2  separate  rifle  battalions.  Total,  150  rifle  battalions.  The  25 
separate  infantry  brigades  consist : — 6  of  4  regiments  (of  2  battalions)  and  19 
of  4  battalions.  The  21  separate  infantry  (fortress)  regiments  consist : — 18  of 
2  battalions,  2  of  8  battalions,  and  1  of  4  battalions.  Some  of  the  separate 
inflintiy  battalions  consist  each  of  5  companies. 

The  Oossack  infantry  consists  of  6  Kuban  battalions.  There  is  also 
local  infantry  in  135  small  detachments  in  remote  places.  Depdt  infantry 
is  formed  on  mobilisation — one  battalion  for  each  infiwtry  regiment  of  the 
active  armv,  and  smaller  bodies  for  the  rifle  brigades  and  Cossack  battalions. 
The  imperial  militia  infantry  is  to  consist  of  640  battalions  in  brigades  of  B 
battalions,  and  divisions  of  2  brigades,  so  that  there  will  be  40  divisions  ;  ia 
ad(Ution,  there  will  be  18  fortress  militia  infantry  battalions  in  the  Warsaw 
district ;  making  658  battalions  in  alL 

The  cavalry  consists  of  24  divisions,  5  brigades,  7  separate  regimeBt% 
and  3  double  squadrons :  2  divisions  of  the  guards,  17  divisions  and  S 
brigades  of  arm^  cavalry  (dragoons),  6  divisions  of  Cossacks. 

The  2  divisions  of  the  guard  cavalry  are  composed  of  4  regiments  eC 
cuirassiers,  2  regiments  of  dragoons,  1  regiment  of  hulans,  1  regiment  of 
hussars,  2  regiments  and  1  sotnia  of  Cossacks.  The  16  divisions  of  army 
cavalry  consist  each  of  3  dragoon  and  1  Cossack  regiments,  1  division  of 

4  regular  regiments  (2  dragoons,  1  hulans  of  guard,  1  hussars  of  guard). 

5  separate  brigades  consist  :— 2  of  2  dragoon  regiments,  1  of  2}  Coemck 
regiments  and  Turcoman  double  squadron,  1  of  2  Cossack  legiments,  and 
1  of  1  dragoons  and  2  Cossack  regiments,  and  1  Cossack  double  squadron. 
The  6  divisions  of  Cossack  cavalry  consist  of  21  regiments.  In  addition 
there  are  7  squadrons  of  gendarmes.  Total :  698  squadrons  or  sotniaa. 
Each  regiment  of  regular  cavalry  has  6  squadrons  ;  each  regiment  of  Coaaacks 

6  sotnias  (there  are  some  of  4  squadrons  or  sotnias>.  Depdt  cavalry  squadrons 
are  maintained  corresponding  to  the  64  cavalry  regiments  of  the  guard  and 
line,  grouped  into  10  regiments  and  3  brigp&des.  The  imperial  militia 
oavalry  will  consist  of  80  squadrons,  crouped  in  20  regiments. 

The  artillery  consists  of  Field  and  Horse  artilleries.  Field  artillery:  S 
guard  brigades  of  21  batteries  ;  4  grenadier  brigades  of  28  batteries ;  45  Une 
brigades  of   828   batteries,  attached  to    infantiy  divisions;   2  Turkestsa 

1  Of  these  S  guard  uid  4  grenadier  divlsioiis. 

9  Of  these  1  guard,  %  CaucMiaa,  8  Turkestan,  %  Upland,  and  6  qMi^Stbeclan  pi# 
brigMes.  ^  T 
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bri^e  of  12  batteries  ;  2  East  Siberian  brigades  of  12  batteries  ;  1  Finland 
regiment  of  4  batteries  ;  10  divisions  of  27  batteries.  In  all  427  batteries 
(8  of  them  are  mortar).  Each  battery  has  8  canons.  7  mortar  regiments 
(28  batteries),  and  5  sortie  batteries.  The  resolar  horse  artillery :  1  guara 
horse  artillery  brigade  of  6  batteries ;  23  line  norse  batteries  ;  3  mountain 
batteries  and  19  Cossack  batteries.  Oat  of  511  batteries  there  are :  822 
light,  96  heavy,  81  mortar;  14  mountain,  and  48  horse  artillery.  The 
first  and  second  reserve  field  ammunition  columns  (expanding  in  war)  con* 
Bist,  in  peace,  of  52  parks  for  the  52  divisions  of  the  active  army  ;  7 
pitfks  for  the  5  divisions  of  the  guard,  the  Finland  and  the  Caucasian  rifle 
brigades  ;  2  East  Siberian  parks ;  8  mortar  parks  ;  'and  1  cadre  for  transport 
column  for  troops  in  Trans-Caspia.  The  third  ammunition  reserve  column 
consists  of  91  local  parks.  The  reserve  field  artillery  consists  of  7  reserve 
brigades  of  40  batteries,  1  reserve  cadre  battery,  and  2  Siberian  batteries. 
Total :  43  batteries.  On  mobilisation  these  43  batteries  expand  into  172. 
The  field  commuuication  columns  consist  of  8  parks,  which  expand  in  war 
into  18  reserve  artillery  park  brigades,  attached  18  reserve  divisions  , 
12  parks  attached  to  12  reserve  divisions  in  European  Russia ;  and 
2  reserve  mountain  parks,  attached  to  2  reserve  divisions  iu  the 
Caucasus.  Depdt  artillery  has  permanent  peace  cadres  of  3  depdt 
brigades,  each  of  3  batteries  (expanding  into  12  batteries) ;  8  depdt 
batteries  (expanding  into  12) ;  1  guard  battery,  and  1  Caucasian  battery  (ex- 
panding respectively  into  3  guard  batteries,  and  4  Caucasian) ;  and  1  horse 
artillery  depOt  battery.  Imperial  militia  field  artillery  will  consist  of  80 
batteries  combined  into  40  regiments,  each  of  2  batteries,  attached  to  the  40 
divisions  of  the  militia  infantry.  The  foot  artillery  consists  of  57  fortress 
battalions ;  4  siege  battalions ;  9  fortress  artillery  companies ;  and  5  sortie 
batteries.  The  imperial  militia  foot  artillery  will  consist  of  10  battalions  in  war. 

The  engineers  consist  of:  29  sapper  battalions  (of 'these:  1  guard,  1 
grenadier,  2  Caucasian,  1  Turkestan,  1  Trans-Caspian,  2  Siberian),  8  iiontoon 
battalions,  7  of  field  park  engineers,  7  battalions  of  railway  troops, 
2  engineers  siege  parks,  2  sapper  companies,  2  river  mine  companies, 
and  an  instructional  balloon  park.  Eaoh  sapper  battalion  has  3  sapper 
and  1  telegraph  company  (the  guard  have  4  sapper  companies  and  1 
teleg^ph).  Each  pontoon  battalion  has  2  companies.  Reserve  engineers 
consist  of  2  reserve  sapper  battalions.  The  fortress  engineers  are  12  ^rtress 
sapper  companies;  11  submarine  mining  companies;  6  fortress  balloon 
detachments  ;  7  fortress  telegraph  detachments.  The  depdt  engineers  form 
on  mobilisation  4  depdt  sapper  battalions  and  a  depdt  technical  battalion. 
The  imperial  militia  engineers  will  consist,  on  mobilisation,  of  20  militia 
sapper  companies  in  5  battalions. 

The  frontier  fl:uiEird,  stationed  on  the  frontier,  are  in  31  brigades  and  2  de- 
tachments, in  all  about  36,000  men.  In  addition  to  these  components  of  the 
Russian  army  there  are  field  gendarmerie  (7  cadres  kept  up  in  peace),  field 
post  service,  Caucasian  native  militia,  the  Palace  grenadier  company,  corps  of 
military  topo^phers,  veterinary  service,  sanitary  divisions  (attached  to  the 
infantry  divisions),  train  (6  battalions),  reserve  horse  depdts,  kc. 

The  infantry  and  rifles  .are  armed  with  the  new  small-bore  rifle  (3  lines), 
with  a  magazine  of  five  cartridges  ;  the  dragoons  have  a  similar  rifle  taking 
the  same  cartridges.  The  active  field  and  mountain  artillery  have  steel 
breechloaders  of  four  patterns :  heavy,  with  an  extreme  range  of  4,150  yardft ; 
light,  range  4,480  yards ;  light  (pattern  of  1892),  range  4,480  yards ;  and 
mountain,  range  4,700  yards.  The  wedge  gun  of  the  regular  horse  artillery 
takes  the  same  ammunition  as  that  of  the  light  batteries.  The  mortar 
oaed  for  ^eU  and  shrapnel  have  a  maximum  range  of  8,Q00  yurds. 
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The  following  table  shows,  approximately,  the  peace  and  war  strength  of 
various  units  in  the  different  arms  : — 


Unite 


Infantry  regiments  (4l>att.) 
Rifle  regiments  (2  batt.) . 

Rifle  battalions  (separate) 

Oossack  infantry  battalions 

Reserve  infkntry  regiments 
Fortress      „  „ 

Depdt  infantry  battalions 

Cavalry,  regular: 
4*Sqaa(lron  regiments 
6*Saaadron       „ 
Dagnestan  regiment  . 
Crimean  division 
Ossetin         , 
Tnrlcoman  „ 
Littoral  regiment 
CoMack  6  sotnia  regiment 
Depot  cavalry  sqnadrons  . 

ArtUlerv: 
Heavy  field  batteries 
Light     „         „       .       . 
Moontain  ,, 


Horse  artillery  batteries  . 
Horse  mountain  batteries 


Oossaek  artillery  batteries 


Mortar  regiments  . 

Reserve  field  artillery : 
Heavy  batteries 
Light  batteries 


Dep6t  artillery  batteries  . 


Foot  artillery :  companies 
Foot  sortie  batteries . 

Bngineers : 
Sapper  battalions 
Pontoon  battalions  . 

Railway  troops  : 
Battalions 


Peace 


Ofllcers 


70 


28  to  43 

08 
7» 


82 
88 
21 
17 


0 
11 
6 


Men 


1,867 
1,209 

460 

/827  to) 

I  060    j 

8,010 

4,814 


no 

1,071 
605 
405 


071 


207 
170 
140 


Horses 


25 
11 


186 
21 


585 
005 
670 
288 


080 


40 
40 
40 


War 


Ofllcers 


70 
85 

21 

22 

37 
70 
16 

80 

36 
21 

11 
10 
87 
25 
5to8 

6 
6 
6 


Men 


8,045 
1,098 

993 

/  881  to\ 

I  1,036 ; 

1,545 

4,814 

978 

678 
948 


Horses 


100 
80 

50      I 

49  to  109 

11 
SI 

8     ; 

676 
940 
971 

2M 

1,188 
1,014 


820 

287 

1,111 

955 

186  to  201108  to  213 


250 
227 
801 


186 
160 
201 


Bach  field  battery  has  4  guns  (some  8)  in  peace ;  8  In  wmr. 
5      I      185    I      101     I  5    I        206      I        226 


108 


141 


286 


M5 


Bach  horse  battery  lias  6  guns  in  peace  and  war.        i 

»*»>'>inilfM       »  l«>7to»,;«6t.m| 

Five  batteries  have  0  guns  each ;  one  has  4  guns. 
25      1       787  1      267     I        25    |        967      i        f^      \ 
Bach  battery  has  6  mortars. 


11 
11 


205    I 
185    I 


54 

45 


281 
198 


178 
151 


Bach  battery  has  4  guns  in  peace  and  8  in  war. 

—     I       —     I      ~      |10tol4|610to870|16Sto28S 

Bach  has  from  4  to  8  guns,  except  the  Don  and  Orvnbor^ 
batteriea,  which  are  smaller. 

8      I      118    I      -      I         6    ,       829      I        -       1 
11      I      126    I        86    1  6    I        180      I  75      I 

Sortie  batteries  have  2  guns  in  peace ;  8  in  war. 


26 
12 


649 
275 


15 
12 


28 
12 


25 


1,011 
57S 

1,112 


897 
429 


85 
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The  lowest  estimate  which  can  be  made  of  the  peace  strength  of  the 
Rusaian  army  puts  the  number  of  officers  at  42,000,  and  of  the  rank  and  file 
more  than  1,000,000  men  ;  the  total  nomber  abont  1,100,000.  In  war  the 
total  strength  is  approximately  75,000  officers  and  4,500,000  men ;  total, 
4,600,000  men,  with  562,000  horses. 


ni.  Navy 

The  Bnssian  Navy  is  sabject  to  special  conditions  such  as  do  not  affect  the 
navies  of  other  Powers.  Owing  to  the  geographical  situation  of  the  Empire, 
and  the  widely  separated  seas  which  wash  its  coasts,  Russia  is  obliged  to  main- 
tain four  distinct  fleets  or  flotillas,  each  with  its  own  organization.  Of  these 
the  most  important  in  regard  to  Western  relations  is  the  Baltic  Fleet. 
Owing  to  the  drafts  made  upon  it  for  foreign  service,  it  is  by  no  means 
powerful.  There  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  its  increasing,  owing  to  the  calls 
made  on  it  to  reinforce  the  Siberian  fleet.  The  chief  base  of  the  Baltic 
Fleet  is  Eronstadt,  which  is  heaWlv  fortified,  as  are  DiinamUnde,  Wiborg, 
Sweaborg,  and  other  Baltic  ports.  The  Qulf  of  Finland  is  usually  blocked  by 
ice  from  November  to  April,  whereby  the  operations  of  the  fleet  are  impeded 
but  a  new  ice-firee  port  at  Libau,  in  Courland,  has  now  been  made  ready  for 
the  fleet.  It  is  further  in  contemplation  to  establish  a  naval  port  on  the 
Arctic  coast  of  Russian  Lapland,  which  is  free  from  ice  throughout  the  year, 
and  thus  to  open  up  the  possibility  of  creating  a  naval  force  with  free  access 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  but  the  advantages  of  this  would  be  very  slight,  since 
sach  a  force  would  be  too  distant  from  any  scene  of  operations  to  effect  much. 
Considerable  progress  has  lately  been  made  in  the  construction  of  ice-breaking 
Teasels,  and  Kronstadt  can  no  longer  be  considered  ice-bound. 

In  the  Black  Sea,  Sevastopol,  headquarters  of ,  the  .Euxine  fleet,  has; 
been  strongly  fortified  ;  Nicolaieff,  Kinburn,  and  Qchakoff  have  received 
important  defensive  works ;  Kertch  and  Yenikale  have  been  made  very  strong, . 
ana  Azov,  Poti,  and  Batum  have  been  strengthened.  Qreat  additions  have 
lately  been  made  to  the  Russian  squadron  in  the  Pacitic  and  China  seas, 
where  Vladivostok  and  Port  Arthur  are  the  l^ses,  practically  the  entire 
available  fleet  being  now  in  the  Far  East.  There  is  a  flotilla  also  in  the 
Caspian  Sea,  which  ensures  the  communications  of  the  Trans-Caspian 
railway  between  Baku  and  Usun  Ada,  and  would  have  its  purpose  in  opera- 
tions against  Persia. 

The  Russian  naval  estimates  show  a  continuous  increase.  For  1900 
they  amounted  to  9,121,32H.  ;  for  1901,  to  10,114,348Z.  State  dockyards 
are  at  Nevsky,  New  Admiralty  and  Galemii  Ostrov,  St.  Petersburg ; 
Kronstadt,  Libau^  Revel,  Sevastopol,  Nikolaieff,  Port  Arthur,  and  Vladi- 
vostok. Semi-private  yards  exist  at  the  Baltic  works,  St.  Petersburg;  Ijora, 
Abo,  and  Nikolaieff,  and  one  is  being  built  at  Talienwan. 

The  chief  of  the  Russian  Navy  is  the  General  Admiral,  Commander-in- 
Ohiet  There  are  10  admirals,  28  vice-  and  37  rear-admirals,  102  captains, 
252  oommanders,  1,642  (including  staff-commanders  and  subalterns  of 
marine  artUlexy)  junior  officers,  503  engineers,  702  medical  and  civil  officers, 
and  162  naval -yard  officers.  Up  to  a  recent  period  the  men  of  the 
Russian  Navy  were  divided  into  12  'equipages,'  but  the  progressive  increase 
in  numbers  rendered  these  units  unwieldy,  and  there  are  now  20  '  equipages ' 
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in  the  Baltic,  a  half  equipage  at  Reyel,  and  a  company  at  Sveaborg,  an 
equipage  of  the  Imperial  Guard  at  St  Petersburg,  10  equipages  in  the  Black 
Sea,  one  at  Baku,  one  at  Vladiyostock,  and  one  at  rort  Arthur,  each  in- 
cluding the  complements  of  one  battleship  and  of  a  number  of  smaller 
vessels.  There  is  also  a  training  school  for  gunners  and  a  torpedo  school, 
a  naval  cadets'  training  squadron  of  full-rigged  cruisers  and  sloops,  and  a 
divers'  school  hulk.     The  total  number  of  officers  and  men  is  about  60,000. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  stren^h  of  the  Russian  Fleet,  including 
ships  building  and  provided  for,  bat  excluding  training  ships,  transports,  and 
non-etfective  vessels  specially  indicating  those  in  the  Black  Sea. 


Baltic  and  else- 
where 

Black  Sea 

ToUl 

1 

lUte 

Bffeo- 
tive 

Build, 
ing 

Effec. 

tive 

BuUd- 
ing 

', 

EflTec-     Bnild. 
tive         ing 

Pro-   . 
Jected| 

1 

Battleships . 

2 

5 

1 

1 

3 

6 

1 

2{ 
i  ii 

>»          • 
Armoured  cruisers 
Battleships  . 
Armoured  cruisers 
Battleships  . 
Cruisers 

Coast  battleships . 
Cruisers 

8 
8 
2 

1 
2 
8 

I 

2 

1 
2 
5 

2 

4 
3 
4 
1 
7 
3 

10 

4 

-    ( 
"~     1 

6 

7 

»»             •        • 

Torpedo  gunboats 
Destroyers   . 

4 

2 

8 

20 

2 
20 

4 
6 

2 

7 

4 

2 

7 

26 

4 

27 

r 

Torpedo  boats      . 

(53  effective  boats,  built  or  bi 

lilding) 

Submarines . 

2 

!          —         —           2 

? 

60 

There  are  also  some  old  monitors  of  no  fighting  value,  four  armonnd 
gunboats,  and  over  a  hundred  torpedo  boats  of  no  value  for  roodeni 
warfare. 

The  Caspian  flotilla,  which  is  not  included  in  the  above  statement,  cmuui 
of  a  few  small  gunboats  and  steamships,  but  on  the  part  of  Persia  hai 
practically  nothing  opposed  to  it. 

The  tables  which  follow  of  the  Russian  armour-clad  fleet  and  principal 
cruisers  are  arranged  in  chronological  order.  In  the  first  table  the  coast- 
defence  vessels  (named  in  italics)  follow  the  battleships.  The  numbers  alter 
the  names  of  the  last  named  indicate  the  classes  to  which  they  have  been  as- 
signed in  the  foregoing  statement  of  strength.  The  ships  marktd  by  an 
asterisk  (*)  are  in  the  Black  Sea. 
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Name. 


h: 


{Tchesme*   . 
Bkaterinall.* 
I  S^op* 


B3mperor  AlexO 
anderll.  .  / 
Bmperor  Nico*\ 
las  I.  .  / 
/Dveuadsat  Ai>08-\ 
\  tolov*  .  .; 
Navarin 

fOheorgi  Pobi0-\ 
[  donosetz  •  , ./ 
Tri  Svltitelia  •  ^ 

Petroparlovsk  | 

Poltava 
Sissol  Veliky 

SeTastopol 

BostUlav*     . 

Borodino     . 
Alexander  III. , 
Orel   .        .      ' 

(Kniaz  Potemkiiii 
Tavrichesky*  . } 
Now»hIp(bldg.)  / 
lUtwisan  . 
Tsarevitch  A 
Kniaz  SnToroff  ^ 


Slava  I 

TJthakoff      . 

^(Oeneral  Admifal\ 
|\    Aprawin.       .f 


1886 

1886 
1887 

1887 

1880 

1890 
1801 

1802 


1804 
1804 


1805 
1806 


1001 
1001 


1001 
1001 
1002 


1804 
1806 


til 


10,180 

10,180 
10.180 

0,000 

0,700 

8,876 
10,000 

10,800 
12,480 

10,060 

10,060 
8,880 

10,060 

8,880 

18,400\ 
13,400} 
18,400J 

12,480 

12,700 

13,100 

16,000 
4,126 
4,126 
4,126 


18 
8 


Armament 


6  12in. :  7  6in. ;  14  smaller 

Q.P.,4c.   .       . 
Ditto     . 
6  12in. :  7  6iQ. :  16  smaller 

Q.P.,  Ac 

2  12in. ;  4  Oin. ;  8  6in. ;  24 

smaller  Q.F.,  Ac. 

2  121n.  ;  4  Oin. ;  8  6in. ;  22 
smaller  Q.P.,  Ac 

4  12in. ;  4  6in. ;  22  smaller 

Q.P.,  Ac   .  .        . 

4  12in. ;   8  6in. :  25  smaller 

Q.F.,  Ac  ...        . 

6  12in. ;  7  Oin. ;  24  smiOler 

Q.F.,  Ac    ...        . 
4  12in.;  8  6in.  Q.F.;  4  4-7ln. 

Q.F. ;  52  smaller  Q.F.,  Ac 
4  12in. ;    12  6in.  Q.P. ;   34 

smaller  Q.F.,  Ac. 
Ditto     . 
4    12in. ;    6   6in.    Q.P.  ;    18 

smaller  Q.P.,  Ac. 
4  12in. ;  12  6in.  Q.P.  ;  34 

smaller  Q.F.,  Ac 
4  lOin.;    8   Oin.    Q.P.  ;    26 

smaller  Q.P.,  Ac 

4  12in. ;   12  6in.  Q.P. ;    20 
Sin.  Q.P. ;  many  smaller  . 

412in.;  16  6in.  Q.P.;  16Sin. 
Q.P.;  80  smaller 

4  12111. ;    12  6fn.  Q.P. ;  20 

3in.Q.P 

Ditto 

4  12in.;   12  Sin.  ;  208in.    . 
4  0*4in. ;   4   6in.  Q.P. ;   86 

smaller  Q. P.,  Ac. 
Ditto 

3  lOln. ;   4  4*7in.  Q.P. ;  86 
smaller  Q.P.,  Ac      . 


o  ^ 

11,500 
11,500 

11,500 

8,000 

8,000 

11,500 

0,000 

10,600 

10,600 

10,600 
10,600 

8,500 

13,600 

8,500 

}« 

16,800 

}» 

10,600 

16,800 
46,300 

5,000 
4,250 

4 

5,000 

V 

£-6 


16-0 
16-0 

160 

160 

160 

16-6 

160 

16-5 

160 

17-5 
17-5 

160 

17-5 

160 

18-0 

17-0 


18-0 
180 


16-0 
16-0 


160 


The  oroisera  in  the  following  list  are  all  of  5,000  tons  or  more.      The 
vessels  named  in  italics  are  armonr-belted. 
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Name 


riadimir  Monomaek. 

Dmitri  Domkoi 

Admiral  NaehimqA 
Admiral  Korniloff 

Pamiat  Anova 
Rurik 

Roi$ia 

Qromovoi . 


Bayan 

Oslyabya  . 

Peres  vyet 
Pobieda  . 
Diana 
Pallada  . 
Aurora  . 
Bogatyr  . 
Waryag  . 
Askold  . 
Almaz 
Oleg 

Kagttl*    . 
OtchakofT* 


Armament 


1882 

6,000 

1888 

5,800 

1885 
1887 

9,000 
5,000 

1888 
1892 

6,000 
10,938 

1896 

12,180 

1899 

12,386 

1900 

7,800 

1898 

12,674 

1898 
1899 

12,674 
12,674 

1899 

6,600{ 

- 

6,500{ 

6  6in.  Q.F. ;  6  4-7in.  Q.P. 

20  smaller. 
6  6in.:   10  4-7in.  Q.F. ;  80 

smaller  Q.F.,  Ac 
8  6in.  Q.F.;  10  4-7ln.  Q.F.  . 
14   6in.   Q.F. ;   18  smaUer 

Q.F..AC.      '     .        .        . 
17  6in. ;  1  smallor 
4  8in.;16  6ln.  Q.F.;  6  4-7in. 

Q.F.;  18  smaller  Q.F.,  Ac 
4  8in.;  16  6in.  Q.F.;  12  Sin. 

Q.  P. ;  86  smaller      . 
4  8in.  Q.P. ;  16  6in.  Q.F. ; 

24Sin.  Q.F.  ;  21  smaller  . 
2  8m.  Q.P. ;  8  6in.  Q.P.;  20 

Sin.  Q.P. ;  7  smaller 
4  lOln. ;  11 6in.  Q.P.  ;20  3in. 

Q.P. ;  SO  smaller Q. P.,  Ac 
Ditto     . 
Ditto     . 

8  6in.  Q.F. : 
8  smaUer  . 


.H 


.a 

•2S 


24  Sin.  Q.F. ; 


12  6ln.  Q.P.;  12  Sin.  Q.F.; 
6  smaller  .... 


\* 


\* 


7,000 

7,000 
8,000 

9,000 
8,000 

18,250 

18,000 


14,500 
14,500 
14,500 

11,610 


20,000 


16  •« 

16-5 

ie-7 

17-5 
18-8 

18-0 

so-o 

90-O 
21-0 


18.0  , 
18*0  j 
18-0  ] 


Some  very  powerftil  armoured  cruisers  are  projected. 

The  Poltava  class  carry  their  12-iiich  guns  in  turrets,  and  twelve  6-inch 
quick-tirers,  eight  of  which  are  carried  in  pairs  on  turrets  on  the  upper  deck. 
The  Peresviet,  Osliabiay  and  Pobieda  are  equivalent  in  fighting  vahie  to  the 
British  Renovm.  They  carry  four  lO-inch  guns  in  turrets,  ten  6-inch  quick- 
firers  in  casemates,  and  another  6-inch  quick-firer  in  the  bow.  They  also 
carry  twenty  3-inch  quick-firers.  The  armour  is  Harvey.  They  have  Belle- 
ville boilers  and  a  very  large  coal  supply,  a  feature  rarely  to  be  met  in  Russisn 
warships.  They  are  extremely  powerful  cruisers  as  strong  as  battleships.  The 
Betvisan  does  not  difi*er  much  from  the  British  Majestic  type  ;  the  Borodino, 
Orel,  Tsareviteh  Suworoff^  Alexander  III,,  &c.,  are  a  species  of  improvement 
on  the  French  Jauriguiberry  type.  They  carry  their  big  guns  coupled  in 
turrets  fore  and  aft ;  the  6 -inch  guns  are  coupled  in  turrets  on  the  broadside. 
All  guns  are  very  high  up.  Below  are  3-inch  (12  pounders)  with  sodm 
armour  protection.  The  belt  is  complete.  Below  the  belt  is  a  4-inch  skin, 
associated  with  lateral  armoured  bulkheads,  as  a  defence  against  torpedoes. 
A  coast  defence  ship  Admiral  BoutaJcoff  is  apparently  not  to  be  built. 

The  great  want  of  a  suitable  fleet  in  the  6lack  Sea  led  the  Russians  to  lav 
down  the  three  sister  battleships,  OcLtherine  11. ,  TcA^fm^,  and  iSinope,  whidh 
were  launched  in  1886-87.  The  later  battleship,  Dvenadsat  Apoatdof 
(Twelve  Apostles),  which  is  smaller  (8,076  tons),  out  carries  four  of  the 
heavy  guns  coupled  in  barbettes,  steamed  16*6  knots  at  her  trials  with- 
out pressure  and  without  reaching  the  estimated  horsepower.  The 
Georgi  Pobiedonosetz  (George  the  Victorious),  launched  in  1892  (10,800  tooM\ 
is  armed  with  six  56-ton  guns,  and  is  of  a  modified  Sinop  tjrpe.  The  Tri 
SvicUitelia  (Three  Saints)  belongs  to  the  British  Trafalgar  type.  The  KnioM 
Poteinkin  Tavriehesky  is  an  improvement  on  the  TriavUitelia,     The  SoHisla^^ 
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is  a  small  Poltava,  her  eight  6 -inch  guns  being  in  pairs  in  small  turrets  like 
the  PoUava^s  upperdeck  guns.  She  has  no  guns  on  the  main  deck.  On 
trial  she  made  18  knots  with  liquid  fuel.  She  is  named  after  a  famous 
ship,  Admiral  Greig's  flag-ship  at  the  battle  of  Gogland,  1788. 

The  cruiser  Jiosaia,  has  a  displacement  of  12,130  tons.  She  is  armed 
with  four  8-inch  and  16  6-inch  guns.  Armour  from  5  to  8  inch,  but  the 
defect  of  the  class  is  insufficient  protection  for  the  batteries,  and  a  defec- 
tiye  system  of  ammunition  supply.  The  Rossia  has  two  engines  7,250  horse- 
power each,  and  one  of  2,500  horse-power.  Maximum  speed,  19}  knots.  The 
Gromovoi^  launched  1899  at  the  Baltic  Yard,  St.  Petersburg,  is  of  the  same 
class,  but  lai^^r,  and  has  most  of  her  guns  in  armoured  casemates,  and  an 
armoured  cruiser,  the  Bayan,  of  7,800  tons  was  built  at  La  Seyne.  The 
armour-clads,  Admiral  Ushakoffajid  Admiral  Seniavin,  built  as  coast-defence 
Teasels,  have  a  powerful  armament  and  respectable  speed.  The  Oeneral  Admiral 
Apraxine  is  a  sister  vessel,  but  carries  three  10-inch  guns  in  lieu  of  four  9  '4-inch. 
The  three  cruisers,  Aitrora,  Pallada  and  Diana,  built  on  the  Neva,  are  three- 
screwed,  6,630  tons  displacement,  three  engines  of  8,870  horse-power  each. 
The  Askokiy  built  by  Herr  Krupp  at  his  Germania  Yard  ;  the  Waryag  (at 
Philadelphia,  U.S. A.)  and  Bogatyr  (Germany)  are  of  the  same  class  as  the 
Pallada,  but  have  a  different  armament  and  smaller  coal  supdhr.  Four 
sisters  to  the  Bogatyr  are  building  or  to  be  built  in  Russia.  The  most 
remarkable  vessel  in  the  new  Russian  fleet  is  the  Novik,  a  8,000  ton 
"destroyer,"  with  a  25  knot  speed,  completing  at  Elbing.  She  carries  six 
4*7 -inch  guns,  and  is  rated  as  a  cruiser,  but  often  spoken  of  as  a  **  destroyer." 
A  sister,  the  Boyarin,  was  built  at  Copenhagen,  and  others  are  building 
in  Russia. 

The  so-called  Russian  <*  Volunteer  Fleet,"  which  is  being  added  to,  consti- 
tutes a  factor  that  is  rather  over-rated.  The  ships,  about  fifteen  in  number, 
are,  in  peace-time,  merchantmen,  which  could,  in  time  of  war,  be  armed  and 
used  for  doing  some  work  as  cruisers.  They  provide  for  the  reffular  traffic 
between  Odessa,  Vladivostok  and  Port  Arthur,  and  run,  in  addition,  the 
tea  trade  and  passenger  traffic  between  China  and  the  Black  Sea,  besides 
being  employed  in  peace  as  transport  for  troops,  particularly  for  carrying 
recruits  and  Reserve  men  between  Odessa  and  Batum.  The  connection  of 
this  fleet  with  the  State  was  formerly  much  too  loose,  in  consequence  of 
which  a  new  organisation  of  it  took  place  in  1886,  whereby  the  Volunteer 
Fleet  is  under  the  Admiralty,  but  has  its  own  management  and  capital. 
Guns  are  stored  for  them,  but  only  old  ones,  and  few,  5  any,  of  the  snips, 
save  the  newest,  have  at  the  present  day  speeds  that  would  be  of  use  in  war. 
A  Russian  river  gun-boat  worthy  of  note  is  the  Gilyafc,  She  carries  one 
4 '7-inch  quick-flrer  and  live  8-inch  quick-firers,  is  of  about  1,300  tons  displace- 
ment, and  is  intended  for  service  in  Chinese  rivers.   She  draws  10  feet  of  water. 

The  Russian  fleet  is  thus  distributed : — 


Station 

BaUleships 

Armoured 
Croisert 

OldAsmaU 
bftttleships 

Other 
Cralsere 

Destroyers 

Rate 

Rate 
2       8      4 

Rate  5 

Rate  6-7 

12      8     4 

Far  But    . 
BalUc 

Mediterranean  . 
Black  Sea.       . 

1 

3 

1 

1 

8 

8       1 

8 

4 
1 

10 
2 

6 
11 
8 

4 

On  eaoli  stitioa  thera  ard  also  various  obsolete  vessels,  gonboats,  police-dnty  craft,,  Ac. 

U 
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Produetion  and  InduBtry. 
I.  Agricultural. 
The  whole  territory  of   the  50  Governments    of  European 
Eussia  proper,  and  of  the  10  (Governments  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Poland,  is  distributed  among  different  owners,  as  follows  : — 


The  State  and 
Imperial  Family . 

The  Peasanta    .    . 

Private  Owners, 
Towni,  Ac      .    . 

Total  .    . 

European  Boasia  proper 

Kingdom  of  Poland 

▲ores 

Per 
cent. 

Unfit  for 
cnltore, 
Ac,  per 

cent. 

Acres 

Per 

cent. 

Unfit  for 
coltnre, 

cent. 

408,609,583 
886,422,924 

811,878,480 

86-7 
85  0 

28*8 

81-7 
9-6 

14-4 

1.807,060 
12,233,788 

16,890,294 

«-0 
40-9 

68'1 

61 
6-4 

7*1    . 

1,100,405,907 

100*0 

191 

29,981,070 

1000 

6-1    ' 

The  total  land  and  that  held  in  private  ownership  ia  as  foUows  :- 
A.^EuBOPBAK  Russia  Proper. 


Nature  of  land 

Totol  land 

In  private  ownership 

Acres 

Percent 

Acres 

PeresBt 

Arable   .... 

817,710,664 

28*9 

96,998,630 

81-2 

Orchards,  meadow,  graz* 

1 

hig,  Ac       . 

162,387,036 

147 

68,666,888 

18-8  ! 

Forests,  &c.    . 

410,116,118 

87-3 

110,949,169 

85-6 

Unfit  for  culture,  roads, 

Ac      ...        . 
Total     . 

210,192,266 

191 

44,860,428 

14-4 

1,100,406,967 

100-0 

811,878,460 

100-0 

B. — Kingdom  or  Poland. 


Nature  of  land 

-  - 

Total  land 

In  prirate  ownership 

Acres 

Per  cent. 

Acres 

Percen  . 

Arable    .... 

16,931,912 

63-2 

7,734,704 

48-7 

Orchards,  meadow,  glaz- 

ings 8tc. 

6,421,207 

18-1 

2,239.878 

14-1 

Forests,  &c.    . 

6,768,387 

22-6 

4,792,044 

801 

Unfit  for  culture,  roads, 

Ac      .                .        . 
Total     .        .        . 

1,814,620 

6-1 

1,124,178 

7-1 

29,981,076 

1000    1 

16,890,294 

„.C2. L_ 

100-0    1 
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Previous  to  the  Emancipation  Act  of  February  19  (March  8),  1861,  all 
peasants  were  serft  of  the  State,  of  the  Crown,  or  of  the  nobility.  In  1861  the 
State  bought  of  the  serf-owners  the  lands  upon  which  the  serfs  were  settled, 
and  has  since  then  liberated  the  serfs  and  sold  the  land  to  them  in  consider- 
ation of  49  annual  payments,  each  amounting  to  40  million  roubles.  In 
nine-tenths  of  the  cases  the  serfs  acquired  land  independeutl^r  of  any  desire  to 
do  so,  the  prices  having  been  fixed  either  by  special  commissions,  in  which 
they  took  no  part,  or  else  by  Government.  The  last  annual  payments  from 
the  Crown  peasants  and  the  liberated  serfs  are  shown  in  the  table  of  actual 
ordinary  revenue  {see  above). 

The  actual  state  of  the  redemption  operation  among  the  village  communi- 
ties of  liberated  serfJB  is  seen  from  the  following  accounts  up  till  January  1, 
1899.  The  accounts  are  shown  separately  tor  Russia  and  the  Western 
Provinces,  where  the  conditions  of  redemption  were  more  liberal  for  the 
peasants. 


- 

Ruasia 

Weitem  Ptovb. 

Number  of  male  peasants  who  redeemed  the 

land  with  State  help 

6,645,448 

2,517,617 

Number  of  acres  redeemed     . 

61,641,108 

25,537,539 

Value  of  the  land,  in  roubles .      • . 

704,806,095 

162,619,367 

Average  price  of  the  allotment 

105r.  98c. 

64r.  69c. 

Average  size  of  allotment  in  acres 

9-3 

101 

Average  price  of  the  acre 

llr.  43c. 

6r.  37c. 

Average  former  debt  of  the  landowner  to  the 

• 

State  mortgage  bank,  per  allotment    . 

, 

87r.  80c 

27r. 

Average  sum  paid  to  the  landlord,  per 

allot- 

ment 

• 

68r.  68c. 

87r.  59c. 

Moreover,  184,206  leaseholders  redeemed  their  allotments  (2,248,899  acres) 
for  the  sum  of  27,651,126  roubles,  in  South  Russia  and  the  Western  Pro- 
vinces, according  to  the  laws  of  1864-93,  which  recognise  private  ownership  of 
land. 


In  1899,  the  area  under  crops  was  :— 


- 

1,00C  Acrts 

European  Russia 

Poland 

North  Caucasia    . 
Siberia!        .... 
Central  Asia*    (exclusive  of 
Turkestan) 

180,618 

12,538 

10,129 

8,740 

2,295 

Russian  Empire  * . 

214,815 

I  Incomplete.  Digitized  by  CjOOQIc 
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Crop$» — The  cereal  crops  of  Russia  (exclusive  of  Finland)  for  1901  and 
for  tlie  period  1896-1900  (average  yield)  are  seen  from  the  following,  in 
thousands  of  pouds  for  all  sorts  of  grain  and  for  potatoes : — 


Crops 

European  Russia 
(50  govts.) 

Pound 

North  CaneasU 

Ib96-1900           1901 

1896-1900 

1001 

1806-1900 

1001 

Wheat  .      , 
Rye      .      . 
Oats     .      . 
Barley  .      . 
Various.      . 
Total    .      . 
Potatoes     . 

500,862-5  '      631,653*9 

1,097,673*7  ;  1,064,794-4 

695,449-8  '      467,492*8 

274,764*4  |      261,791*1 

270,841*4  '      246,480-3 

2,719,491-8  '  2,6:2,212-6 

1,034,411-9        941,926-0 

33,309*7 
100,2691 
44,765*0 
24,109*8 
13,667-6 
216,121-1 
401,696-2 

28,930-7 
78,746*8 
49,764*9 
27,434-7 
14,949*6 
194,824*7 
478,022*8 

80,830-5 
9,017-0 
10,882*1 
26,788*8 
26,675*1 
153,603*5 
20,278-1 

111,708-5 
12,808-2 
10,678-1 
84,140-0 
22,612-S 

101,8871 
18.0151 

Crops 

Siberia 

Steppes 

Total  of  72 
goTenunenta 

1896-1900 

1901 

1896-1900 

1901 

1896-1900 

1001 

Wheat. 
Rye     .       . 
Oats    . 
Barley 
Various 
Total   . 
Potatoes     [. 

59,412-9 

36.643*6 

50,209-3 

6,897-8 

4,493*4 

167,267*0 

25,102-6 

27,420*0 
24,2221 
19,112*5 
2,661*8 
1,630-4 
75,046'8 
21.861-2 

20,189-6 
1,126-6 
7,6Q8-7 
8,214-1 
8,450*6 

40,684*6 
2,065*7 

16,024-6 

501-8 

6,087*8 

2,862*5 

6,964-8 

82,681*0 
1,783*0 

694.105  2 

1,244,629-9 

708.909-9 

8.W,774*0 

303,688 1» 

8,287,067*0 

1,488,640-5 

no,T4i-T 

1,170,602-8 

568,0811 

818,800*1 

292,0S6*« 

8,046'962"1 

1,461-608-1 

1  Bzclusire  of  lentils  and  beans. 


Yield  oi  crops  in  64  governments  of  European  Russia  (exclosive  of 
Finland)  for  the  last  10  years,  in  millions  of  pouds : — 


Tears 

Total 

production  in 

1,000,000  of 

pouds 

3*460 
8*323 
3*061 
3080 
2-546. 

Number 
of  inhabit- 
ants 

Number 

of  pouds 

perl 

inhab. 

1        Total 
•^-.__     production  in 
"®^  j   1,000,000  of 

1       pouds 

Number 

of  inhabit. 

anta 

Number 
of  poiuds 

inhab. 

1803 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

102-5 

103-8 
105-2 
106-6 
108-0 

83-7 
32*0 
291 
28-0 
23*6 

1898  8-087 

1899  3-424 

1900  1          3-358 

1901  1         2  038 
1002     '          3*939 

100-5 
1111 
112*7 
114-8 
116-0 

27T 
80*8 
29-8 
26-7 
88-9 

Of  special  cultures  there  were  in  European  Russia  (Poland  included)  in 
1899,  4,004,642  acres  under  flax  (yield  357,869  tons  of  flax  fibre  and 
17,304,357  bushels  of  linseed),  1,813,034  acres  under  hemp  (yield  217,880 
ons  of  fibre  and  19,675,262  bushels  of  hempseed). 

The  amount  of  hay  gathered  in  1901  in  thousands  of  ponds :  Euro- 
pean Russia  proper,  1,912, 761 '8  ;  Poland,  119,055*2  ;  Northern  Caucasia, 
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196,004-0  ;  Siberia,  281,287*1  ;  the  Steppes,  92,811*4  ;  total,  2,601,869*5 
(41,989,100  toDs)  from  92,605,809  acres. 

In  1899  in  Transcaucasia  there  were  250,675  acres  tinder  vines  yielding 
(ezdusive  of  grapes  grown  for  sale)  17,048,000  gallons  of  wine.  In  1897  in 
the  same  region  10,265  acres  were  under  tobacco,  yielding  8,892  tons ;  in  the 
Knban  district  29,400  acres  yielded  12,880  tons  of  tobacco.  Tea  planting  is 
extending  in  Transcaucasia. 

The  cotton  crops  in  Turkestan  which  covered,  in  1888,  214,115  acres,  and 
yielded  825,148  cwt  of  raw  cotton,  one  half  of  which  was  the  American,  and 
the  other  half  the  local  cotton  tree  attained  in  1901  to  828,815  acres,  chiefly 
in  Ferganah  (627,685  acres),  and  yielding  1,121,500  ponds  of  raw  cotton  an^ 
11,428,100  ponds  of  American.  Khiva  and  Bokhara  supplied  in  1901 
5,628,000  ponds.  In  1898  the  ootton  crop  in  Trans-caucasia  reached  20,400  tons 
of  deansea  cotton  (Erivan,  12,800  tons ;  Elisabethpol,  7,200  tons  ;  Kutais, 
400  tons).  Nearly  2,670,000  cwt.  of  rice  are  grown  eveiy  year  in  Turkestan, 
and  about  880,000  cwt.  of  cocoon  silk  are  obtained. 

Number  of  horses,  cattle,  Ac,  in  1900  in  thousands : — 


- 

Horses 

Homed 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Pigs 

Other 

Bnropean  Russia  pro* 

Russia  in  Asia 
Caucasus     . 

IntheBmpin     .       . 

1,185-7 

0,012 

1,152 

2^888-8 

5,500 

4,590 

88,140-8 
8,227-1 
20,818 
12,604 

9,148-8 
1,229-5 

688-8 

956 

- 

U,96V7 

48,586-0 

70,647-8 

18,924-5 

869-0 

European  Russia  produced  in  1899  14  per  cent,  of  the  total  meat  produc- 
tion of  the  world. 

There  are  now  68  experimental  farms  under  the  Ministiy  of  Agriculture. 


n.  Forests. 

Of  the  total  area  of  the  Empire  under  forest,  only  that  of  European 
Russia  proper,  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  and  the  Caucasus  can  be  estimated 
with  some  degree  of  certitude.  In  European  Russia  forests  cover  a  territory 
of  474  millions  of  acres ;  in  Finland,  50*5  millions  ;  in  Poland,  6*7  millions  ; 
in  the  Caucasus,  18*7  millions,  reaching  a  total  for  the  regions  named  of  550 
millions  of  acres,  89  per  cent  of  total  area.  In  the  two  Ural  mountain 
provinces  forests  cover  70  per  cent,  of  total  area ;  in  the  two  northern 
provinces,  68  per  cent.  ;  in  Finland,  68  per  cent. ;  in  the  four  lake  provinces, 
57  per  cent.  The  State  is  the  largest  owner  of  forests,  possessing  no  less 
than  64  per  cent  in  European  Russia;  private  property  comes  next  with 
2S  per  cent  ;  peasants  follow  with  9  per  cent ;  the  Administration  of  Crown 
Lands  is  entitled  to  8  per  cent  ;  and  the  remaining  1  per  cent,  are 
distributed  among  municipalities,  companies,  ^c. 

Timber  is  exported  chiefly  from  the  ports  of  St.  Petersburg,  Riga,  Cron- 
stadt  (Baltic),  Archangel  and  Onega  (White  Sea).  r^  r>.r^n]^ 
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The  forests  of  the  Governments  of  Archangel  and  Vologda,  oconpying 
the  basin  of  the  Petchora  River,  and  belonging  mostly  to  the  State,  .fnrniak 
timber  for  export  via  White  Sea  ports,  principally  to  England.  Little, 
however,  is  being  done  to  utilise  the  abundant  timber  sup^y  of  this 
region,  reaching  210  millions  of  acres,  and  a  large  inflow  of  capital  is  mnch 
needed  for  that  purpose. 

Of  the  vast  forests  of  Asiatic  Russia,  which  are  less  known  than  those  of 
the  Petchora  region,  some  387  millions  of  acres  in  Western  and  Eastern 
Siberia  have  been  explored  and  described,  and  of  these  but  95  millions  can 
be  claimed  as  being  worth  exploiting,  although  they  as  yet  furnish  timber 
solely  for  local  requirements.  Owing  to  the  rigour  of  the  climate  and  to 
other  unfavourable  physical  and  economical  conditions,  the  utilisation  of 
forests  in  Siberia  presents  greater  difficulties  than  is  the  case  in  Russia. 

The  basin  of  the  mighty  Siberian  river,  the  Yenisei,  is  covered  with 
forests,  and  the  river  affords  certain  facilities  for  carrying  on  export  trade 
in  timber,  due  principally  to  its  estuary  being  free  from  Arctic  ice  annually 
during  a  short  interval 

Better  chances  of  profitable  trade  in  timber  are  offered  by  the  forests  of 
Eastern  Siberia,  that  region  extending  along  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which 
provides  innumerable  outlets  for  trade. 

The  revenue  of  the  State  forests  in  1900  amounted  to  48 '9  millions  of 
roubles,  the  expenses  on  that  head  for  that  year  attaining  8*6  millions  of 
roubles. 


III.  Miking  and  Metals. 


The  soil  of  Russia  is  rich  in  ores  of  all  kinds,  and  mining  industry  is  steadily 
increasing.  The  statistics  during  the  years  1892-1901  are  given  in  the 
following  table : — 


Tear 

Goldl 

S^'Jsu.^. 

Lead 

Zinc 

Cop- 
per 

Pig 
Iron 

Iron* 

Steel4 

Coal  \^^  aatt 

Kilognt  names 

Tons             1                   Thousands  of  tons 

1892 

42 

H 

874 

4,802 

5,284    1,065 

490 

376 

6,840 

4,821 

1,SS8 

IStfS 

44 

96 

831 

4,431 

5,333    1,131 

491 

415 

7,497 

5,704 

1,3S0 

1894 

42 

13 

732 

4,937 

5,381  ,  1,312 

495 

881 

8,628 

5,082 

l.»2 

1895 

41 

87 

406 

4,953 

5,853    1,430 

437 

591 

8,959 

6.948 

1,017 

1896 

37 

09 

258 

6,161 

5,714  1  1.596 

490 

735 

9,234 

6,097 

1,326 

1897 

38 

89 

443 

5,784 

6,383    1,851 

504 

893 

11,031 

7.711 

1.5» 

1898 

38 

48 

288 

5,580 

6.495    2,206 

580 

1,149 

12.051 

8.210 

1,474 

1899 

38 

37 

318 

7.419  !  2,670    2,629 

573 

1,814     13,705 

8.827 

1,643 

1900 

828 

6,000  1  8,000    2,849 

— 

—     16,170  1  9.6©7 

— 

1901 

823 

6,000  18,000    2,784 

— 

—      16.606 110.376 

"~ 

i  Unrefined  (sehlicti  gold) ;  on  the  average  it  prodnoes  about  88  per  cent,  fine  gold, 
s  Crude.  >  Unrefined  silver  extracted  from  argentU^rous  lead  ores ;  on  the  average  it  pro- 
duces  ahout  92  per  cent  fine  silver.  The  quantity  of  fine  silver  contained  in  unrefined 
gold  amounts  on  the  average  to  8.800  kilogrammes  yearly.  4  Rolled  of  all  kinds.  Hm 
production  of  steel  ingoU  in  1900  was  1.816,000  tons. 

Gold  is  obtained  chiefly  in  Siberia  (28,276  kHogrammes  in  1899),  and  the 
Ural  Mountains  (10,465  kilogrammes  in  1899),  whore  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
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is  obtained  from  amiferons  veins ;  silver  from  the  following  districts,  with 
the  amount  obtained  1899:  Altai  and  Nerchinsk,  2,787  kilos ;  Semipalatinsk, 
1,384  kilos;  Finland,  456  kilos;  from  gold,  8,578  kilos.  Platinum  in  the 
Urals.  Copper  was  obtained  chiefly  in  the  Urals  (4,090  tons  in  1899)  and  the 
Caucasus  (2,765  tons).  Manganese  ore  was  obtained  chiefly  in  the  Kutais 
government  of  Caucasia  (609,000  tons  in  1900)  and  in  South  Russia  (95, 400  tons 
in  1899)  Chrome  iron  ore  is  obtained  only  in  Urals  (15,540  tons  in  1899);  also 
asbestos.  (2,680  tons).  Mercury  was  extracted  in  South  Russia  to  the 
amount  of  357  tons  in  1899  (100  tons  of  ore  in  Caucasia).  Sulphur  was 
obtained  in  Caucasus  (182  tons  in  1900)  and  Poland  (1,290  tons). 
Zinc  comes  entirely  from  Poland.  Cobalt  oro  is  found  in  the 
Elisabethpol  government  of  Caucasia  (3,060  kilos,  in  1900).  Of  the  salt 
extracted  in  1899,  789.800  tons  were  from  South  Russia ;  833,600  from 
Astrakhan  ;  815,500  from  Perm  ;  89,200  from  Caucasia ;  34,600  from  Oren- 
burg ;  the  remainder  being  from  Turkestan,  the  Transcaspian  region,  Siberia, 
North  Russia,  and  Poland.  The  following  table  gives  the  production  of  pig- 
iron  in  the  different  regions  of  Russia  for  the  last  three  years,  in  thousands 
of  pouds  ^ : — 


1 

1899 

1900 

1901 

North  Russia 

1,908-5 

2,102-6 

1,147-2 

Ural  . 

44,885-9 

50,212-7 

49,016-2 

Central  Russia 

14,854-8 

14,224-3 

10,904-9 

South  Russia 

82,491-3 

91,832-0 

91,964-9 

S.W.  Russia 

170-7 

106-8 

14-2 

Poland 

18,797-2 

18,219-7 

19,589-2 

N.W.  Russia 

47-7 

45-1 

53-8 

168,106-1 

176,742-7 

172,690-4 

The  characteristics  of  the  iron  industry  in  1901  are :  diminution  in 
production,  stoppage  of  many  important  iron-works  and  low  price  of  metals. 
The  manufacture  of  agricultural  machinery,  which  was  valued  at  2^  million 
roubles  in  1867,  rose  to  nearly  10  million  roubles  in  1897. 

The  import  duties  on  iron  and  steel,  abolished  by  an  ukase  of  Julv  20, 
1901,  were  very  hi^h  (at>out  56s.  per  ton  on  cast-iron),  but  nevertheless  a 
considerable  quantity  of  worked  and  finished  iron  and  steel  was  imported 
from  abroad.  The  exports  of  pig-iron,  iron  and  steel  were  1,245,800  pouds 
in  1901  (454,900  in  1900,  816,600  in  1899).  The  imports  were:  in  1901, 
17,988,000  pouds  ;  in  1900,  23,019,000  ;  in  1899,  48,869,000.  The  quantity 
of  cast-iron,  iron  and  steel,  raw,  worked  and  finished  in  every  form,  supplied 
by  the  foreign  and  native  manufacturer  to  the  Russian  market  in  1901  is 
estimated  at  194,547,000  pouds  (204,684,000  in  1900,  226,600,000  in  1899) 
(reduced  to  pig-iron) ;  the  annual  consumption  per  head  being  thus  1,452  pouds 
of  pig-iron  per  inhabitant 

The  oul^ut  of  coal  in  all  the  coalfields  of  Russia  was : — 298,500  tons  in 
1860,  696,400  in  1870,  8,280,000  in  1880,  6,022,000  in  1890.  The  following 
table  gives  the  output  of  coal  in  the  different  coalfields  of  Russia,  for  the  two 
last  years,  in  thousands  of  pouds. 


1  1,000  ponds  B  16,121,789  tons. 
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- 

1900 

1901 

Donets  region  .... 
Dombrowa  region  (Poland) 

Ural 

Central  Russia .... 

Cancasus 

Turkestan         .... 
Siberia 

Total        .... 

691,470 

260,650 

22,160 

16,700 

8,890 

610 

17,680 

694,420 

258,920 

80,250 

16,010 

3,840 

720 

84,740 

1,008,060 

1,088,400 

Strong  measures  have  been  taken  to  increase  the  local  consuinption 
of  Russian  coal  and  coke  by  imposing  a  duty  of  92d.  per  ton  of^  coal 
imported  through  the  Black  Sea,  2Sd.  through  the  Western  frontier  and 
Baltic  Sea,  and  by  reducing  the  tariffs  of  railway  shipping  of  Russian  ooal 
from  the  Don  mines.  But  a  good  deal  of  foreign  coal  and  coke  is  still 
imported  in  Russia.  The  imports  of  coal  and  coke  were — ^in  1900:  ooal, 
240,040,000  pouds;  coke,  83,874,000;  in  1901:  ooal,  191,198,000  pouds  ; 
ooke,  81,002,000.  The  annual  consumption  of  coal  per  head  is  estimated  at 
870  lbs. 

The  petroleum  industry  of  the  Baku  district  is  extending  very  ranidly. 
The  following  table  giyes  the  production  of  the  oil  fields  of  Balaknany, 
Sabunchi,  Romany,  Bibi-Eybat,  and  Binagadin,  for  the  last  five  yeiM^  in 
millions  of  pouds : — 


- 

1897 

1898 

1899 

I90't 

1901 

Illuminating  oil      ...        . 
Lubricating  oil        .... 
Various  naphtha  products 

Residuum 

Crude  oil  exported  .... 

Total 

Waste 

Total  of  naphtha  production    . 

89-6 

9-8 

1-2 

224-4 

23-7 

92  0 

10-7 

1-4 

238-6 

43-9 

110-1 

11-8 

1-4 

231-0 
24-5 

128-3 

13-9 

2-5 

287-8 
39-0 

120-9 

14-4 

1-4 

822-4 
35  1 

348-2 
79-7 

386-6 
100-5 

379-1 
119-0 

471-0 
180-5 

494-2 
149-4 

427-9  j  487-1 

498-1 

601-6 

643  6 

The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  making  and  working  of  minerals 
was  646,000  in  1899  ;  of  these,  262,000  were  in  the  Urals,  62,000  in  central 
Russia,  42,000  in  Poland  and  the  North- West,  180,000  in  the  South  and 
South-West,  81,000  in  the  South-East,  38,000  in  Caucasus,  82,000  in  North 
and  Finland,  and  62,000  in  Siberia.  The  number  of  water  and  steam  enginm 
employed  in  the  Empire  in  the  iron  industry  respectively  was  in  1898,  I  098 
and  1,726,  showing  an  aggregate  qf  ^ore  than  200,000  horse-power. 
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IV.  Manufactures. 

In  so  far  as  mannfacturing  and  mining  industries  were  concerned,  the 
year  1900  may  be  considered  to  have  not  been  very  favonrable.  This  was 
particularly  the  case  in  regard  to  the  iron  industry. 

The  number  of  all  kinds  of  manufactories,  mines,  and  industrial  establish- 
ments in  European  Russia  (without  Poland  and  Finland)  was  30,029  in  1897, 
employing  2,098,242  workpeople,  and  producing  a  value  of  2,839,144 
roubles. 

According  to  the  estimates  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Manufactures, 
whidi  includes  the  mining  industries,  as  well  as  those  which  pay  excise 
duties  (spirits,  beer,  sugar,  and  tobacco),  the  manufSEUitories  of  the  Empire 
having  a  yearly  productivity  of  more  than  1,000  roubles  each  appeared 
as  follows : — 


1898 

Numbers 

People  employed 

Steam  engines 

Yearly  production 

Men 

Women 

Number 

Horse 
Power 

European  RnssiA 
Poland       .       .       . 
Caocasia     . 
Siberia       . 
Torkestan . 

Total,  1898     . 

17,006 

2,711 

1,190 

609 

859 

949,044 

108,484 

20,766 

10,961 

6,295 

264,030 

44,025 

1,261 

1,066 

311,803 

10,625 

1,959 

791 

115 

25 

289,404 

81.828 

7,114 

1,812 

399 

Roubles 

1,466,998,000 

229,485,000 

84,733,000 

11,929,000 

16,186,000 

23,483 

1,094,972 

13,325 

380,057 

1,759,331,000 

The  share  capital  of  various  Qnancial,  manufacturing,  industrial,  steam- 
ship, and  other  enterprises  in  operation  in  Russia,  numbering  1181,  was 
estfinated  at  1,736,856,000  roubles.  (Nearly  20  per  cent  represented  the 
capital  of  foreign  companies).  The  following  is  a  list  of  1" 
indnstriad  enterprises : — 


'  the  most  important 


- 

'     Number 

Share  capital, 
April,  1898 

Manufacturing  companies 

Metallurgical 

Coal  working           ,, 

Naphtha  working    „ 

Chemical  works 

Breweries,  distilleries,  etc. 

Paper  mills 

Saw  mills  and  wood-working  co 

mpai 

lies    . 

177 
101 

17 

19 

36     . 

44 

24 

15 
1 

29,853,168 
26,527,703 
4,596,640 
5,302,406 
3,814,320 
3,103,363 
2,153,156 
1,205,937 
,£=» 1 
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The  chief  branches  of  the  above  were  as  follows  in  the  year  1897  : 


1897 

Numbers 

People 
employed 

Production 

Articles  of  food          .... 

Textiles 

Leather     

Wood 

Chemicals 

Paper  and  cardboard 

Metals 

Ceramic 

Other        .        .        .        . 

Total     . 

16,512 

4,449 

4,238 

2,357 

769 

532 

5,824 

3,413 

935 

255.357 

642,520 

64,418 

86,273 

35,320 

46,190 

758,644 

143,291 

66,249 

1,000  roubles 

648,116 

946,296 

132,058 

102,897 

59,555 

45,490 

704,376 

82,590 

117,767 

39;029 

2,098,262 

2,839.144 

The  growth  of  the  cotton  industry  is  best  seen  from  the  following  : — 


Tears 

Spinning 

Weaving 

Printing  and 
Dyeing 

Finishing 

Total 

1880 
1885 
1893 
1897 

Roubles 

74,100,000 

97,400,000 

135  274,000 

Roubles 

99,700,000 

98,000,000 

160,935,000 

Roubles 
61,100,000 
59,500,000 
98,869,000 

Roubles 
5,500,000 
3,300,000 
3,122,000 

Roubles 
240,400,000 
258,200,000 
398,196,000 
430,218,000 

In  1889  the  textile  industries  of  Russia  and  Poland  had  3,799,416  spindles 
and  191,290  looms.  They  were  concentrated  chiefly  in  the  two  governments 
of  Moscow  and  Vladimir  (yearly  production  131,150,000  roubles,  and  more 
than  one-half  of  the  total  cotton  industry  of  Russia),  Piotrkow  in  Poland 
(38,818,000  roubles),  St.  Petersburg  (23,610,000  roubles),  Kostroma  and 
Esthonia  (about  14,000,000  roubles  each).  The  cotton  industry  proper  is 
valued  at  384,000,000  roubles  per  year. 

In  1898  there  were  in  Russia  580,254  tobacco  plantations,  of  167,293 
acres,  which  manufactured  85,220  tons  of  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  kc 

In  1894  the  Crown  undertook  the  retailing  of  spirits.  This  system  now 
exists  in  all  European  Russia  (since  July  1,  1901),  and  in  the  govemmenti 
and  proTinces  of  Tomsk,  Tobolsk,  Akmolinsk,  Semipalatinsk,  Terek, 
Kuban,  and  Daghestan  (since  July  1,  1902). 

The  monopoly  is  limited  to  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  and  is  not 
extended  to  fermented  beverages  such  as  wine,  beer,  &c.  The  manufactore 
of  spirits  remains  in  the  hands  of  private  persons,  and  the  distilleries  are 
subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  under  the  excise. 

The  production  of  alcohol  in  European  Russia  in  the  3  years  (ending  June 
30)  was :  1900,  86,052,000  gaUons ;  1901,  88,775,000  gallons ;  1902, 
80,551,000  gallons. 

The  production  of  alcohol  in  the  Russian  Empire  in  the  year  1901>02  was 
82,849,000  gallons,  as  against  91,383,000  in  1900-01. 
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There  were,  on  July  1,  1902,  2,280  distilleries  in  the  Russian  Empire 
(2,201  in  European  Russia),  as  against  2,148  (Empire)  and  2,120  (European 
Russia)  on  July  1,  1901. 

There  were  277  sugar  works  in  Russia  in  1901  (281  in  1895),  and  1,809,986 
acres  were  under  beetroot  (866,862  acres  in  1895).  The  output  of  refined 
sugar  was  in  1901,  880,497  tons  (684,721)  tons  in  1895). 

There  were  in  Russia  and  Poland,  in  1895,  8,854  flour  mills,  each  yielding 
more  than  670  cwt.  of  flour  per  year.  Their  total  production  was  35, 100  tons 
per  diem.  There  were  979  steam  mills  producing  1,076,000  tons  of  flour,  and 
4,020  water  mills,  1,209,000  tons.  Most  of  the  latter  have  steam  motors  in 
reserve.    Out  of  the  above,  497  mills  (1,000, 000  tons)  used  rollers  for  grinding. 


Conunerce. 

The  trade  of  the  Russian  Empire  is  carried  on  chiefly  throu^  its  European 
frontier,  through  the  Black  S^  frontier  of  the  Caucasus,  and  with  Finland. 
Of  225,342,000  roubles  of  customs  duties  levied  in  1901,  204,716,000,  or 
90 '8  per  cent,  were  levied  at  these  three  frontiers,  and  only  20,626,000,  or 
9*2  per  cent,  at  the  Asiatic  frontiers.  - 

In  Russia  the  Custom  House  agents  fix  the  values  of  imports  and  exports, 
either  on  the  basis  of  declarations  of  interested  parties  and  documents  in 
support  of  them  or  by  reference  to  experts  when  the  declarations  are  untrust- 
worthy and  erroneous.  They  are  assisted  also  by  price  lists.  The  values  of 
exports  are  determined  at  the  point  of  shipment  exclusive  of  cost  of  transport, 
insurance,  &c.  The  quantities  of  goods  imported  are  determined  by  weighing 
or  other  effective  means,  as  are  also  the  quantities  of  goods  exported — when 
subject  to  export  duty.  The  declarations  of  shipping  are  sufficient  in  the 
case  of  exports  duty  free.  The  gross  weight  is  always  recorded  except  in 
those  cases  for  which  the  Customs  regulations  have  provided  official  tares. 
The  Customs  officials  never  reouire  the  true  countey  of  origin  or  of  destina- 
tion. They  register  the  port  wnere  the  bill  of  lading  is  dated,  for  imports, 
and  proceed  similarly  in  the  case  of  exports. 

-The-  fellowiiig^  table  ^tes  the  average  yearly  exports  and  imports  of 
Russia  for  1891-95,  and  for  each  of  the  years  1896  to  1900,  in  the  trade  with 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Finland  (bullion  not  included,  nor  the  external  trade  of 
Finland) :— 


Tears 

Bxporta 

1 
Imports 

1,000  Ronbles 

1,000  Roubles 

1891-95 

628,000 

460,000 

1896 

688,570 

685,530 

1897 

726,620 

560,000 

1898 

732,670 

617,460 

1899 

626,980 

650,480 

1900 

716,420 

626,370 

The  exports  and  imports  from  and  to  the  different  frontiers  for  1891-95, 
and  for  each  of  the  years  1896  to  1900,  are  given  in  the  following  table  : — 
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- 

1891-95 

1896 

1897 

1808 

1899 

1000 

EmpwrU'.'' 

Millions  of 

MilUons  of  Millions  oflMUlIons  of 

Millions  oflMiUions  or 

Throngfa   Bnropean 
frontier  sod  Blsck 

roubles 

roubles 

roubles 

roubles 

roubles 

roables 

Sea    frontier    of 

CftUCSflUS       . 

590*5 

649-8 

678-9 

675-6 

566-6 

647-4 

Trade  with  Finland. 

17-4 

17-7 

80-4 

88-8 

85-1 

41-0 

Through        Asiatic 

frontier 

Total    .       . 

201 

21-1 

22-8 

23-8 

25-8 

28-0       1 

628-0 

688-6 

726-6 

782-7 

627-0 

ne-4 

Moreover,  to  Vladi- 

vostok . 
ImporU  :— 

16-4 

24-6 

24-9 

26-7 

833 

57N)       1 

Prom        European 
f^ntier  and  Black 

Sea    fh>ntier    of 

Caucasus     . 

408-4 

514-6 

489-5 

641-6 

574-5 

550-4 

Trade  with  Finland 

16-0 

20-6 

191 

20-6 

20-2 

21-0 

From  Asiatic  frontier 

Total    . 
Gold  and  silver  in 

40-6 

50-4 

51-4 

55-4 

55-8 

54-1 

4600 

585-6 

660-0 

617-6 

660-6   . 

626-4 

Exports  . 

19-0 

81 

12-7 

4-9 

50-8 

184-S 

Imports  . 

118-9 

177-6 

209-5 

181-5 

82-2 

84-1 

The  exports  of  gold  for  the  last  ten  year^,  from  1891  to  1900,  were  u 
follows :— 1894,  56  millions  of  roubles;  1897,  6  millions;  1899,  48-6 
millions ;  1900,  116*4  millions  (the  exports  in  1891-98,  96,  96,  98,  were 
insignificant — 2*6  millions  in  all).  The  exports  of  silver  (almost  exclusiTely 
to  Asia)  varied  from  1,767,000  ronbles  in  1895  to  17,944,000  roables  in  1900, 
the  average  export  for  the  last  ten  years  being  7,189,000  roubles. 

The  following  tables  give  the  value  of  exports  and  imports  to  and  from 
Europe  through  the  Black  Sea  frontier  of  the  Caucasus,  and  the  trade  with 
Finland.  The  exports  and  imports  of  4  chief  categories  of  goods  for  the  last 
five  years  were  : — 


189T 

1898            1899 

1900     ]      1901 

Exports  .-"^                        • 
Articles  of  food 
Raw  and   half- manufac- 
tured articles 

Manufiwjtured  goods . 

Total  . 
Imports : — 
Articles  of  food 
Raw   and   half- manufac- 
tured articles 
Animals  .... 
Manufieustured  goods . 

Total  . 

1,000 
roubles 

418,685 

254,594 
17,092 
19,026 

1,0U0 
roubles 

483,411 

288,886 
16,849 
20,258 

1,000 
roubles 

817,170 

249,878 
17,254 
17,862 

1,000 
roubles 

881,174 

269,806 
17,902 
19,553 

1,000 
roables 

430,954 

256,489 
20,220 
21,902 

704,257 

708,899 

601,649 

688,485 

729,565 

64,058 

291,622 

1,620 

151,231 

69,820 

802,099 

1,611 

188,587 

78,441 

801,329 

1,802 

217,856 

79,844 

807,402 

1,186 

183,682 

83,328 

284,762 

1,482 

153,771 

508,581 

562,017  1  594,428  i  572,064  1  523,288 1 
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The  grain  exports  from  European  Bnssia,  Caucasus,  and  to  Finland  in 
the  last  three  years  were  : — 


— 

1889 

1900 

1901 

Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

MilUons 

Millions 

ofpouds 

of  roubles 

ofpouds 

of  roubles 

of  pouds 

of  roubles 

Wheat        .       .       . 

10«-9 

WO 

116-7 

104*2 

188-4 

122-7 

Rye    .       . 

60-7 

45-8 

98-2 

660 

82-7 

60-1 

Barley        .       .       . 

74-6 

44-8 

68-5 

88-6 

77-4 

478 

Oats  .       .       .       . 

•28-6 

200 

800 

49-7 

80-3 

68-6 

Maize 

28-6 

14-4 

191 

10-6 

29-7 

17-2 

Other  grain  products 
Total       .       . 

46-6 

86-6 

6«-3 

41-6 

67-2 

41*9 

844'7 

2690 

418-8 

804-7 

4«6-7 

844*2 

Export  of  naphtha  for  the  last  three  years,  from  Russia  and  Caucasus : 


1899 

1900 

1901 

Millions 
ofpouds 

MUUons 
of  roubles 

Millions 
ofpouds 

Millions 
of  roubles 

Millions 
ofpouds 

MiUions 
of  roubles 

nitunlnaut . 

Lubricant  . 
;  Naphtha       prodncti 
1      and  waste 

09*6 
10*1 

4-2 

28*6 
6*6 

1-6 

71*2 
10  7 

4*8 

86*8 
7*9 

1*7 

80*1 
10*1 

8*8 
98-4 

48*8 
7*8 

1-2 

Total       .       . 

88-8 

81*« 

86-7 

46*9 

«.. 

The  exports  of  the  chief  products  were  :- 


Exports 

1899 

1900           1             1901 

Com,  flour,  buckwheat,  &c.     . 

Dairy  produce 

Sugai 

Fisn  and  caviare     . 
Potatoes,  vegetables,  &  fruits  . 
Tobacco  and  cigarettes    . 

Meat 

Alcohol  and  gin 

Various 

Articles  of  food  . 

1,000  Roubles 

259,022 

28,829 

7,695 

8,754 

4,161 

2,760 

2,066 

980 

818 

2,185 

1,000  Roubles 

804,698 

81,546 

14,040 

16,881 

4,405 

8,072 

2,448 

1,197 

707 

2,785 

1,000  Roubles 

844,158 

85,544 

27,008 

7,888 

4,052 

8,877 

2,817 

2,149 

806 

8,205 

317,170 

881,174 

430,954 

1038 
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Bxporti 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1,000  Roubles 

1,000  Roubles 

1,000  Roubles 

Timber  and  wooden  goods 

63,595 

68,327 

66,910 

Naphtha  and  naphtmi  oils 

31,612 

45,904 

62,289 

Flax 

66,791 

49,086 

49,992 

Oil  cakes        .... 

15,976 

15,530 

16,743 

Oleaginous  and  other  grains    . 

27,607 

37,946 

16,653 

Furs  and  leather     . 

13,574 

18,729  • 

12,685 

Hemp 

Bristle,  hair,  and  feather 

9,798 

9,460 

11,297 

11,086 

10,121 

10,409 

Wool 

6,639 

5,911 

5,580 

Manganese  ore        .        .        . 

6,614 

6,360 

4,688 

Raw  metals  (chiefly  platinum). 

8,608 

1,840 

2,798 

Various 

Raw  and  half-manu- 

15,078 

16,602 

16,446 

factured  goods    . 

249,873 

269,806 

256,489 

Fowls  and  game 

7,899 

8,657 

9.539 

Horses 

6,867 

5,165 

6,560 

Cattle,  pigs,  &  other  animals  . 
Animals  . 

3,988 

4,080 

4,121 

17,254 

17,902 

20,220 

Gutta  percha  .... 

2,692 

3,482 

2,898 

Cottons 

1,364 

2.081 

2,804 

Metallic  goods 

1,612 

2,220 

1,724 

WooUens         .... 

1.545 

1,524 

1,432 

Various 

Manufactured  goods. 

10,139 

10,246 

13,044 

17,352 

19.553 

21,902 

Sugar  was,  in  addition,  exported  across  the  Asiatic  frontier :  in  1899, 
7,988,000  roubles;  in  1900,  10,365,000;  in  1901,  9,692,000;  and  cottons, 
in  1899,  9,879,000  roubles  ;  in  1900,  9,527,000  ;  in  1901,  14,120,000. 

The  principal  imports  across  the  three  aboye-mentioned  &t>ntier8  were :— 


Imports 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1,000  roubles 

1,000  roubles 

1,000  rouUei 

Tea 

19,086 

23,648 

29,190 

Fish 

13,562 

14,705 

14,740 

Wines,  ale,  and  spirits    . 

13,641 

12,853 

12,816 

Fruits,  vegetables,  and  nuts    . 

8,0.34 

9,229 

10,454 

Coffee 

6,126 

6,553 

8.824 

Rice 

1,211 

2,192 

933 

Tobacco  . 

2,628 

2,217 

2,154 

Various 

— 

— 

— 

Articles  of  food  . 

I 

73,441 

79,844 

88,828 

.      T 
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Imports 

1899 

1900 

1901 

Baw  cotton     .... 

53,053 

63,208 

57,231 

Raw  metals     .... 

45,506 

36,660 

30,307 

Coal  and  coke 

30,668 

42,131 

21,355 

Wool,  raw  and  yam 

26,787 

21,760 

83,747 

Gum  and  resin 

16,331 

21,239 

18,918 

Leather,  hides,  and  skins 

16,571 

15,381 

17,237 

Silk,  raw  and  yam  . 

10,506 

13,060 

10,921 

Chemicals        .... 

13,030 

12,599 

12,307 

Colours 

12,617 

11,007 

11,387 

Various 

Raw    and    half-manu- 

— 

— 

— 

factured  goods 

301,329 

807,402 

284,762 

Machinery       .... 

99,435 

76,703 

56,703 

Metal  goods    .... 

86,323 

80,536 

28,840 

Cotton  and  other  textile  goods. 

16,131 

15,141 

16,396 

Various 

Manufactured  goods    . 

— 

— 

— 

217,856 

188,682 

153,771 

Animals     . 

1,802 

1,186 

1,432 

Besides,  tea  was  imported  through  Irkutsk  in  1899  to  the  value  of 
21,430,000  roubles  ;  in  1900,  16,554,000  ;  in  1901,  9,567,000.  Rice  was  im- 
ported from  Persia  in  1899  to  the  value  of  2,801,000  roubles  ;  1900, 1,491,000  ; 
1901,  4,200,000.  Raw  cotton  was  imported  across  the  Asiatic  frontier  in 
1899  to  the  value  of  4,693,000  roubles  ;  1900,  4,818,000  ;  1901,  6,490,000. 

The  imports  from  and  the  exports  to  the  different  countries  across  the 
above  mentioned  three  frontiers  were : — 

(The  countries  are  ranged  by  the  value  of  exports  to.) 


_ 

Imports  from  Imports  from 

Exports  to 

(1901) 

(1900) 

(1901) 

(1900) 

1,000  roubles 

1,000  roubles 

1,000  roubles 

1,000  roubles 

Germanv .        ... 

216.727 

200,218 

187,685 

179,413 

United  kingdom 

127,088 

108,219 

145,576 

.    156,316 

Netherlands     . 

8,822 

8,751 

69,304 

84,628 

France     . 

81,278 

26,852 

67,450 

61,200 

Italy 

8,928 

10,424 

86,790 

87,966 

Austria-Hungary 

26,964 

28,685 

26,260 

80.220 

Denmark. 

5,900 

4,788 

18,278 

24,984 

Turkey    . 

7,234 

7,809 

18,261 

21,849 

Belgium  . 

9,086 

8.412 

28,358 

20,965 

Rumania. 

1,590 

2,102 

6,277 

10,120 

ifeypt      . 

11,963 

18,292 

9,196 

9,814 

Evst  Indies      . 

4,774 

6,481 

8,777 

9,091 

United  States  . 

44,154 

84,688 

8,419 

8,986 

China      . 

16,198 

21,400 

1,145 

8,685 

Other  countries 

81,852 

24,520 

41,681 

87,264 

Finland  . 

20,016 

22,047 

41,034 

88,650 

Total    . 

572,064 

528,288    1 

688,485  ^ 

^  729,660 
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For  the  2  ^eara  the  quantities  of  cereals  exported  from  Rnsaia  to 
different  countnes  of  Europe  (according  to  Russian  statistics)  appear  as 
follows  in  1,000  pouds(l  poud  =  0-32244  cwt) :— 


Exports  to 
in  1000  ponds 

Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 

(1900) 

(1901) 

(1900) 

0901) 

(1900) 

13,518 

17,954 

8,652 

1.078 

0901) 

(1900)1    (1901> 

Great  Britain    . 
Germany  . 
Holland     . 
France 

15,897 

5,818 

14,075 

28,982 

10,958 

7.524 

22,600 

82,817 

12,053 
88,650 
23,030 

6,559 
20,489 
26,782 

20,565 

21,379 

18,242 

924 

89,634  !  41,5<3 
7,875          6,8*6 

18,226  17,568 
6,375   1      9,8«8 

The  imports  from  Russia  into  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  exports  of 
British  home  produce  to  Russia,  according  to  the  Bouxi  of  Trade  B;etiirBs, 
are  shown  in  the  subjoined  table  : — 


—                1        1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1001        j 

Imports  from  Russia 

into  U.  K.    . 
Exports  to    Russia 

from  U.  K.  .        . 

22,284,865 
7,518,165 

£ 
19,489,514 

9,227,968 

18,711,168 
11,720,888 

£ 
21,974,952 

11,001,300 

21,90S,574 
8,678,8S4 

The  chief  articles  of  import  from  Russia  into  the  United  Kingdom  and  of 
export  (domestic  produce  and  manufactures)  from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
Russia  in  two  years  were : — 


Imports 

1900 

1901 

Exports. 

1900 

1901         ' 

£ 

£ 

£ 

M 

Wheat  .       . 

1,626,800 

885,968 

Iron     . 

1,185,474 

6S8.W4 

Oats     .       . 

2,723,758 

8,572,494 

Coal     . 

2,684,201 

1.597.448 

Barley  . 

1,262,642 

2,071,446 

Maohinery    . 

2,778,366 

1,483,996 

Flax  and  tow 

1,109,663 

1,207,474 

ST':    : 

171,299 

2S7,0t6 

1,548,669 

1,951,738 

150,169 

115,056 

Wood    . 

6,216,809 

6,681,903 

Woollens,  Ac 

688,089 

686,000 

Linseed 

997,684 

841,405 

New  ships    . 

816,074 

S46,440 

Other  imports  from  Russia  are  butter,  1,655,2882.  ;  hair,  108,5801 ; 
hemp,  278,0472.  ;  oil-seed  cake,  838,6752.  ;  poultry  and  game,  180,7502L ; 
skins  and  furs,  151,9742.  ;  maize,  485,1752.  ;  petroleum,  1,852,2182.  ;  in 
1901.  Minor  British  exports  to  Russia  are  chemicals,  190,2122.  ;  oottOM 
and  yam,  881,7882.  ;  herrinpr,  407,8192.  in  1901. 

The  quantities  of  wheat  imported  frt>m  Russia  into  the  United  Kingdom 
in  five  years  from  both  the  northern  and  southern  ports  of  the  Empire,  were 
as  follows  :— 1897,  15,049,900  cwts.  ;  1901,  2,541,600  cwts. 

The  chief  Russian  fair  is  that  of  Nixhnii  Novgorod.  Owing  to  the 
commercial  development  of  Russia,  the  construction  of  railways,  and  especi- 
ally of  the  Siberian  railway,  the  employment  of  commercial  trayellers,  and 
other  causes,  the  character  of  the  fair  has  chaneed,  but  statistics  show  little 
variation  in  the  amount  or  the  value  of  the  busmess  transacted.     The  goods 
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annoally  brought  to  market  amount  to  about  17,000,000Z.  sterling.  They 
include  raw  cotton  from  Bokhara,  Kokand,  and  Tashkent ;  Russian  and 
Bokharan  wool  (the  latter  bought  in  large  quantities  for  American  carpet 
weaving) ;  horse-hair,  cow- hair,  goat-hair,  and  camel-hair  ;  skins  and  furs, 
cow-hides,  and  horse-hides.  Among  manufactured  articles  which  change 
hands  are  cotton,  woollen,  and  silk  goods,  and  ready-made  clothes  ;  sacks 
for  the  Russian  sugar,  salt,  cement,  and  other  industries,  sail-cloth,  iron 
(for  which  in  1899  there  was  a  brisk  demand),  leather,  paper,  earthenware, 
glass,  illuminant  oils,  perfumery,  rice,  coffee,  tea,  sugar,  hsh  (herring),  and 
dried  fruita 

Shipping  and  Nayigation. 

On  January  1,  1901,  the  registered  mercantile  marine  of  Russia  consisted  of 
745  steamers,  of  364,360  tons  register,  and  2,293  sailing  vessels,  of  269,459 
tons  register;  total,  3,038  vessels,  of  633,819  tons.  In  1901,  126  steamers 
of  49,258  tons,  and  715  sailing  vessels  of  91,270  tons  belonged  to  the  Baltic  ; 
42  steamers  of  8,396  tons  and  416  sailing  vessels  of  24,100  tons  to  the  White 
Sea  ;  316  steamers  of  186,774  tons,  and  635  sailing  vessels  of  42,843  tons  to 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azov  ;  261  steamers  of  119,932  tons,  and  527 
sailing  vessels  of  111,246  tons  to  the  Caspian  Sea. 

In  1899,  1900  and  1901  the  navigation  in  the  ports  of  Russia  and  the 
Black  Sea  coast  of  the  Caucasus  appeared  as  follows  lor  vessels  above  20  tons. 


Entered : — 
White  Sea  . 
Baltic. 
Black  and  Azov 


Total  . 
Caspian  Sea 
Pacific  Ocean 


CUarfd  :— 
White  Sea  . 
Baltic 
Black  and  Azov 


Total  . 
Caspian  Sea 
Pacific  Ocean 


1899 

Number 

1.000 
Tons 

669 
5,643 
4,161 

881 
8,721 
4,637 

10,478 
1,024 

8,689 
822 
898 

678 
5,630 
4,115 

881 
8,697 
4,650 

10,423 

1,208 

818 

8,678 
882 
863 

1900 


Number 


710 
6,975 
3,b67 


1,000 
Tons 


400 
8,746 
4,393 


1901 


Number 


816 
5,461 
8,969 


1,000 
Tuus 


10,562 

8,538 

10,286 

962 

302 

— 

367 

867 

— 

728 

401 

8-5 

6,01S 

8,738 

6.474 

8,762 

4,203 

8,760 

10,493 

8,842 

10,039 

1,0S7 

848 

— 

839 

875 

— 

448 
8,435 
6,023 


8,906 


446 
3,447 
4,6S9 


8,682 


In  1900,  46,840  coasting  vessels  visited  the  ports  of  the  White  Sea,  Baltic, 
and  Black  Sea,  20,842  coasting  vessels  entered  the  ports  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  93  coasting  vessels  entered  the  ports  of  Vladivostok  and  Nikolajevsk 
on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  merchant  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  the  ports  of  European 
Russia  appeared  as  follows  for  the  last  three  years  : — 
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Entered  :— 
Russian  . 
Foreign  . 


Total. 

,  Cleared:— 
;      Russian  . 
Foreign  . 

Total  . 


1890 


1  Number        }^^ 


1,166 
4,729 


8.4S8 


734 
3,791 


5,895 

4,525 

1,285 
7,153 

688 
5,987 

1900 


Number 


1,114 
4,335 


6,670 


5,509 


1,888 
7.712 


9.095 


1,000 
Tons 


716 
8.373 


4,089 


609 
6,467 


7,166 


1901 

Number 

1,000 

TOIIB 

i 

1,100 
3,987     . 

5,096 

727 
3,049 

8,776 

1.849 
7.441 

713 
6,828 

8,790 

7.530 

Internal  Conununications. 
I.  BiYBBS  AND  Canals. 

In  European  Russia  (ozduslvo  of  Finland)  there  are  76,500  miles  of 
rivers,  canals  and  lakes,  16,680  miles  being  navigable  for  steamers,  8,105  for 
small  sailing  vessels,  26,900  for  rafts. 

The  following  tables  give  the  results  of  the  census  of  river  fleet  of 
Russian  Empire  in  1900,  compared  with  those  of  1890  and  1895. 

Number  of  vessels  and  their  crew  : — 


1890 

j                1895 

1900 

Number  j       Crew 

,  Number 

Crew 

Number 

Crew 

1  steamers 
Other  vessels 

'    1,824 
20,125 

25.814 
90.356 

2,539 
20,580 

32,689 
95,608 

,    3.296 
'  22,859 

40,603 
98,269 

)      Total. 

j  21,949 

116,170 

23,119  j   128,297 

26,154 

138,872 

The  horse-power  of  the  river  steam  fleet  in  1890  was  103.206  ;  in  1895, 
129,759  ;  in  1900,  165,004.  The  tonnage  of  vessels  not  provided  with 
steam  power  :— In  1890,  was  6,468,835  tons ;  in  1895,  8,495,215  ;  in  1900, 
10,869,683. 

Distribution  of  the  river  steam  fleet  in  the  different  basins  in  1900  : — Pet- 
chora,  7  ;  Mezen,  4  ;  Onega,  9  ;  Northern  Dvina,  174  ;  Neva  and  lakes,  174  ; 
Narova,  33  ;  Western  Dvina,  167  ;  Niemen,  20 ;  Vistula,  50 ;  Dniester,  9 ; 
Dnieper,  256;  Don,  189;  Kuban,  7;  Rion,  5;  Volga,  1,718;  Kura,  20; 
Terek,  2. 

Th«  traffic  on  the  rivers  (in  thousands  of  tons)  was . — 
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Numbere 

Oooda  carried 

1 

Of  vessols      j        Of  rafte 
loaUod                 loaded 

1                       1 
On  veRRels  1    On  rafts 

1 

1 

Total 

1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 

121,627 
131,365 
136,413 
167.204 
160,099 

244,671 
260,056 
282,359 
260,144 
286,522 

14,445-1 
16,524-8 
17,443-8 
18,153-1 
19,539-6 

10,592  0 
10,882-2 
11.559  4 
12,220-3 
13,171-5 

1    25,037  1 
27,407  0 
29,003-2 
80,373-4 
32,711-1 

River  traffic  by  basins  (in  thousands  of  tons)  of  goods  carried  : 


Basins 

1390 
8,351-1 

1899 

1900 

Volga         .... 

15,412-4 

17,073  0 

Neva  and  lakes . 

3,143-8 

4,481-9 

4,627-0 

Northern  Dvina 

403-0 

1,160-8 

1,499-3 

Dnieper     .... 

2,627-9 

4,385-2 

3,887-0 

Western  Dvina 

1,3381 

1,918-5 

2,208,7 

Niemen     .... 

918-9 

1,096-3 

1,402-6 

Don 

532-0 

790-0 

886-7 

Southern  Bug  . 

177-3 

274-1 

274-1 

Dniester    .... 

267-9 

274  1 

161-2 

Narova,     with    tlio    lakes 

Peipus  and  of  Pskov 

193-5 

408  0 

499-8 

Other  basins      . 

Total    .... 

32-2 

177-3 

241-8 

17,975-3 

30,373-4 

82,711-1 

River  traffic  for  different  categories  of  goods  carried ;  tin  thousands  of 
tons:— 


Corn       1    Firewood 

Timlxjr 

Naphtha 

Various 

Total 

1890 
1899 
1900 

1,673-4         3,236-8 
2,642-0     i    4,125-6 
3,616-1     ;    4,335-2 

7,836-8 
12,152-6 
12,731-4 

714-2 
3,227-6 
3,880-5 

4,514-1 
8,225-7 
8,147-9 

17,975-3 
30,373-4 
32,711-1 

Siberia  has  30,000  miles  of  navigable  rivers,  and  Central  Asia  2,000 
miles. 

In  1900  on  the  navigable  rivers  of  West  Siberia  (basin  of  the  river  Ob) 
there  were  182  steamers  of  8,556  tons,  and  on  the  rivers  of  East  Siberia 
(basins  of  the  rivera  Yenisei,  Lena  and  Amur)  207  steamers  of  19,257  tons. 
O  the  number  on  the  Amur  proper  with  its  tributaries  163  were  steamers 
of  16,945  tons  in  the  aggregate. 

The  naphtha  flotilla  of  the  Caspian  Sea  numbers  57  steamers  and  268 
jailing  vessels,  which  have  transported  above  80,000,000  cwt.  of  naphtha. 
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II.  Railways. 

The  railway -net  o[>en  for  traffic  on  October  1,  1902,  had  a  length  of 
36,496  miles,  of  which  29,788  miles  in  European  Russia,  4,545  miles  in 
Asiatic  Russia,  and  1,762  miles  in  Finland.  The  length  of  the  lines 
belonging  to  and  worked  by  the  Government,  is  28,158  miles ;  that  of  tlie 
lines  belonging  to  public  companies,  is  10,419  miles  ;  short  local  lines,  1,161. 

The  whole  network  of  Russian  railways  consists  of  28  lines  uninterruptedly 
connected  with  each  other  and  of  11  isolated  lines.  Of  the  former  19  are 
worked  by  the  Government  (60  per  cent.)»  and  9  by  public  companies  (40  per 
cent.)  ;  while  in  1889,  it  was  42  comipanies  working  76*4  per  cent  of  all  the 
net.  In  1889  the  State  had  30  millions  of  roubles  of  loss  ;  from  1895  the 
working  by  the  Government  yields  to  the  State  revenues  :  in  1896,  1,800,000 
roubles  ;in  1896,  11,800,000  roubles  ;  in  1897,  12,500,000  roubles  ;  in  1898, 
12,100,000  roubles. 

The  progress  of  the  railways  of  European  Russia  (exclusive  of  Finland)  is 
seen  from  the  following  table : — 


Years 

B.  miles' 

1892 

18,890 

1898 

19,482 

1894 

20,661 

1895 

21,880 

1896 

23,238 

1897 

?4,16.'i 

189S 

24,646 

1899 

26,689 

1900 

27,485 

1901 

29,646 

Oroes 
Rooei]its 

Paper  Roubles 
801,708,591 
828,792,610 
867,726,354 
391,887,368 
420,873,177 
437,363,398 
465,741,00s 
495,968.233 
584,947,379 
532,611,157 


Working 
Ezponses 


Paper  Roubles 
194,032,184 
199,361,745 
214,626,235 
226,782,932 
244,140,097 
258,0.'>6,615 
277,576,194 
805,761,649 
349,458,000 


Net  Reoeipts  i  Paaseogera 


Paper  Roubles 
107,676,407  I 
129,430,865 
158,099,119 
165,104,486 
176,733,080 
179,806,788 
188,164,814 
190,201.584 
199,350,000 


Persons 
49,358,275 
51,523,756 
55,632,285 
60,828,268 
68,847,837 
74,668,844 
83,708  100 
92,442,045 
101,570,000 


Goods 


Tons 

72,310,000 
78,lSS,O0O 
87,4<y7,000 

9^~ 00 

9  00 

10  00 

11  00 

13  M 

14  to 


The  most  important  lines  open  for  traffic  in  1901  in  European  Raflsia 
are  :  Moskow-Kreuzburg,  493  miles  ;  Kovel- Kiev- Poltava- Loxovaia,  392 
miles  ;  Novozybkov-Novgorod-Leversk,  111  miles  ;  Fellin-Revel,  98  miles  ; 
Sventsiany-Ponevej,  90  miles  ;  Temiiiazevo- Arzamas,  108  miles  ;  Duo-Novo- 
sokolniki,  109  miles;  Touma- Vladimir,  73  miles;  Tukknm-Windaa,  70 
miles;  Bezkudnikovo  (Moskow)-Savelovo,  73  miles.  In  Caucasia:  Kav- 
kazskaia-Yekaterinodar,  84  miles;  Alexandropnl-Araxe-Erivan,  96  milea 
In  Asiatic  Russia:  Transbaikalian  line,  225  miles  ;  Tielin  (Manchuria),  311 
miles. 

In  1902  the  following  lines  were  open :  Manchurian  Frontier — Kharbin, 
679  miles ;  Kharbin  Sea  Shoi-e  Province,  346  miles ;  Kharbin -Tielin,  293  miles ; 
Vitebsk-Zhlobin,  173  miles.      ' 

The  chief  lines  in  constmction  are :  Bologie- Polotsk,  293  miles ;  Dol- 
gintsevo-Volnovakha  (South  Russia)  and  embranchements,  394  miles  ;  a  Hue 
round  tha  Lake  Baikal,  161  miles;  Orenburg- Kazalinsk-Tashkent,  1,176 
miles ;  Polotsk-Siedlce,  415  miles  ;  St.  Petersburg. Vologda,  876  miles ; 
Warsaw-Kalisz,  162  miles  ;  Moskow-Windau  lines,  852  miles.  A  line  from 
Tinmen  to  Omsk  is  projected. 

The  rolling  stock  on  January  1,  1901,  was:  12,168  steam  engines,* 
18,275  passengers'  carriages,  and  289,486  goods  carriages.  Aboat  400  engines 
and  15,000  carriages  can  be  built  eveiy  year  by  Enssian  works.  The 
number  of  men  employed  on  the  Russian  railways  was  554,868  in  1900, 
receiving  an  a«;gregate  of  182,384,810  roubles  of  wages. 

The  cost  ofconstmction  of  all  the  Russian  railways,  without  Finland,  is 
estimated  at  4,805,000,000  of  ronbles.  nr^r^n]^ 
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The  gross  receipts  of  the  railways,  excepting  those  of  Finland,  amounted 
in  1900  to  548,817,000  roubles,  the  expenditure  being  349,458,000  roubles. 
The  income  in  1900  was  199,359,000  roubles,  from  which  150,533,000 
ronbles  had,  however,  to  be  paid  as  interest  upon  the  capital  borrowed, 
4,740,000  roubles  of  extraordinary  expenditure,  7,433,000  roubles  to  be  paid 
to  the  State,  and  36,653  roubles  of  dividend. 

The  activity  of  the  railways  of  Asiatic  Russia  (Transcaspian,  Transsiberian, 
and  Uitsurian,  is  seen  from  the  following  table  : — 


Bnglish 
MUes 


3,065 
3,944 
4,708 
4,942 


Qross  Receipts 


Working 


Goods 


Expense's  PM«»ger8  carried 


Roubles 


20,043,179 
24,528,397 
29,039,548 
35,156,873 


20,984,260 
26,122,195 
33,776,414 


1,530,283 
1,862,304 
2,741,694 


Tons 
2,721,400 
3,005,800 
4,547,795 


in.  Posts,  Telegraphs,  and  Telephones. 
The  following  are  the  postal  statistics  for  the  period  1896-1900  :— 
Intsbnal  Communioations. 


- 

Letters  and 
postcards 

Letters  withj  «^v  ~v^ 
money      jBookpost 

Periodicals 

Parcels 

3.914,959 
4,045,871 
4,286,702 
4,786,195 
5,194,876 

Postal 
orders  1 

Telegr. 
Orders 

1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 

302,690,808 
840,805,072 
863,684,782 
412,349,151 
447,667,950 

16,858,164    44,555,416 
16,897,900     51,618,617 
15,629,911     60,961,870 
14,414,286    62,001,289 
13,016,059  1  72,435,857 

165.482,518 
175,788,241 
188,519,102 
221,222,762 
246,633,682 

1,703,772 
3,694,974 
6,878,589 
10,051,681 

76,436 
128,389 
182,186 
229,601 

1  Introduced  in  1897. 

External  OoMMirinoATioNs. 


- 

Letters  and    Letters  with'    Book  post 
postcards          money     i       "^    *^^ 

Periodicals  j     Parcels 

9,411,815    t      177,237 
6,432,985    1      194,990 
7,616,464          285,809 
9,768,546          539,810 
11,775,279         676,272 

Postal 
Orders 

1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 

84,908,108    !     564,866 
88,067,769    1      69.'<,995 
43,054,554         ,602,196 
49,169,168     i      609,182 
54,959,381          591,283 

15,660,558 
17,615,122 
19,926,968 
22,240,185 
23,982,722 

22:7S2 

Years 

1              Revenue 

1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 

25,513,032 

1          25,334,705 

1          26,876,409  • 

29,440,717 

30,682,201 

Expenditure 


28,782,221 
30,667,893 
32,069,350 
33,156,423 
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The  length  of  telegraph  lines  on  January  1,  1900,  was  98,670  miles  ;  that 
of  wire,  290,634  miles  ;  there  were  6,600  telegraphic  apparatus. 

The  total  number  of  telegrams  carried  in  1900  was  19,267,466  (and  about 
97  million  railway  telegrams). 

The  length  of  the  telephone  lines  in  1900  attained  46,488  miles  (wire)  ; 
the  number  of  apparatus,  83,966.  There  is  a  telephonic  communication 
between  St  Petersburg  and  Moscow  (December  1898). 

Honey  and  Credit. 

From  1886-96  (eleven  years)  the  gold  minted  at  St.  Petersbuis  amounted 
(including  recoinage)  to  the  value  of  183,306,630  roubles  gola.  In  1897 
began  the  coinage  of  gold  pieces  worth  not  10  but  16  silver  or  credit  roubles. 
The  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  at  St.  Petersburg,  Paiis,  and  Brussels,  and  of 
bronze  for  Russia  at  Birmingham  in  the  lost  live  years,  was  to  the  following 
nominal  value  in  credit  roubles : — 


Years 

Gold         !  Silver  at  -900 

1 

Silver  at  -500 

Bronxe 

ToUl 

1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 

Roubles             Roubles 
831,577,600        67,898,519 
288,890,147        87,724,872 
878,000,150        87,223,672-50 
161,595,195          5,310,019-75 

61,270,820    1      2,814,084*75 

Roubles 
890,008 
1,810,008 
8,580,008-86 
8,760,002-70 
4,840,010 

Ronbles 
1,000,000 
1,600,000 
1,600,000 
1,400,000 

Roubles 
401,360,222 
804,525,022 
4»,8&S,881-S5 
172,066,217  45 

The  amount  of  gold,  silver  in  money  and  ingots  and  paper  money  in  cir- 
culation are  thus  given  by  the  Minister  of  Finances  in  millions  of  roubles :— 


Gold               1         Silver  at  /« 

Paper  currency 

Year 

At  the 
Bank  and 
Treasury 

927 
807-8 
830-1 
927-6 

In       !    ^**^*»« 

In 
circulation 

At  the    1        ,„ 

End  of  1899      . 
End  of  1900     . 
End  of  1901      . 
End  of  1902      . 

639-4        66-3 
684-6         68-4 
694-9        61-8 
737-3        61-6 

164-2 
164-4 
161-6 
169-2 

112-7        617-3 
77-7        662-8 
71-6    1    668-4 
71-0   i    669-0 

During  the  year  1896,  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  in  order  to  put  an  end 
to  the  continual  fluctuations  in  the  value  *  of  the  paper  rouble,  offered 
facilities  for  all  payments  to  the  Treasury  and  railways  being  made  in  gold,  at 
a  certain  ratio  between  gold  and  paper  currency  to  be  determined  from  time 
to  time  by  the  Ministry.  By  the  laws  of  May  and  November,  1895,  the  ratio 
had  been  established  at  Ir.  48c.  in  paper  money  for  Ir.  in  gold,  tiie  golden 
imperial'  coin  of  lOr.  thus  being  taken  for  16r.  24c.  in  paper  money,  and 
the  new  lOr.  gold  coin  (law  of  December  29,  1886)  at  14r.  80c  in  paper 
money.  For  the  ^ear  1896,  the  value  of  the  old  and  the  new  '  imperial '  has 
been  established  (m  December,  1896)  at,  respectivelv,  16r.  45c.  for  the  old,  and 
at  15r.  for  the  new  coin — the  ratio  between  gold  and  paper  being  thus  15;w^ 
rottblesfor  10  r&t^bUs  in  gold.  This  ratio  has  been  confirmed  for  the  year  1897, 
and  it  is  was  proposed  to  maintain  it  farther  on,  and  to  impose  upon  the 
State's  bank  the  duty  of  accepting  paper  monev  at  the  above  ratio  in  excbtose 
for  gold.  And  finally,  in  view  oi  the  proposed  permanent  introduction  of  the 
above  regular  ratio  between  gold  and  paper  currencnr,  it  was  ordered,  by  an 
Imperial  decree,  dated  January  8  (16),  1897,  while  leaving  the  gold  moneyof 
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the  same  contents  of  pure  gold,  weight,  and  dimensions  as  before,  to  mark 
upon  it — on  the  'imperials*  16  roubles  (instead  of  10),  and  on  the  'half- 
imperials  '  7r.  60c.  (instead  of  6  loubles).  In  1897  (Nov.  26),  a  new  gold 
money  of  the  value  of  6  paper  roubles,  »*.«.,  equal  in  value  to  i  of  the 
*  imperial '  was  introduced. 

A  regular  value  of  the  paper  currency  having  thus  been  introduced,  a  law 
was  passed  on  August  29,  1897,  to  the  effect  that  paper  currency  may 
be  issued  by  the  State's  Bank,  when  necessity  occurs,  but  on  the 
following  conditions :  If  the  amount  of  paper  currency  does  not  exceed 
600,000,000  roubles,  it  must  be  ^juaranteed  by  half  that  sum  (300,000,000 
roubles  in  gold) ;  while  every  issue  above  600,000,000  roubles  must  be 
guaranteed  to  the  full  amount  in  gold  deposited  at  the  bank.  In  the  me- 
moir which  accompanies  the  bu^t  estmiates  for  1898,  the  Minister  of 
Finances  shows  that  the  amount  of  gold  accumulated  at  the  Treasury  and  the 
State's  bank  attained  1,315,000,000  in  paper  roubles,  that  is,  exceeded  the 
amount  of  paper  money  in  circulation  by  316,000,000  roubles.  A  considerable 
part  of  this  amount  of  gold— that  is,  575,000,000  roubles  (  =  862,500,000 
roubles  in  paper  money)— was  considered  as  a  guarantee  fund  for  the  paper 
currency,  which  has  been  reduced,  since  1896,  by  122,800,000  roubles.  The 
growth  of  the  guarantee  fund  is  represented  as  follows  (in  millions  of 
roubles) :-— 


Jan.  18, 

Jan.  13, 

Jan.  14, 

Jan.  14, 

Jan.  14, 

1899. 

1900. 
680  0 

1901. 
630  0 

1902. 
630  0 

1908. 

Total  amount  of  paper  currency 

725  0 

630  0 

Total  amount  of  gold  at  Trea- 

1 
1 

sury  and  Bank      ! 

1,591-0 

1,566-4 

1,492-3 

1,525-0 

1,664-8 

Total  amount  of  silver      . 

190  0 

220-5 

.  222-8 

223  4 

220-7 

Percentage   of  paper  currency 
coverea  by  gold  reserves 

220  0 

248-6 

236-9 

242-1 

264-3 

Guarantee  fund  in  gold  to  cover 

paper  currency      . 

1,1460 

927 

807-8 

830  1 

927-6 

Peroentafo  of  paper  currency 
covered  by  above  guarantee 

fund 

158-0 

147-1 

123-2 

131-8 

147-6 

In  consequence  of  the  just-montioued  law  of  August  29,  1897,  the 
form  of  the  balance  of  the  State's  bank  was  altered  on  September  1, 
1897.  The  paper  currency,  which  represented  a  total  of  1,068,778,167 
roubles,  will  now  appear  in  the  pamve  of  the  bank,  while  the  guarantee 
fund  in  gold  (750,000,000  roubles),  and  the  liabilities  of  the  State  Treasury 
to  cover  the  paper  currency,  will  appear  in  active  of  the  bank. 

1.  The  Bank  of  Russia  acts  in  a  double  capacity — of  State  Bank  and  of 
commercial  bank.  It  has  113  branches.  The  situation  of  the  bank  on 
January  1,  1903,  was  as  follows  (in  1,000  of  roubles)  :— 

Liabilities  :  i,000  roubles 

Capiua  and  Reserve  .  55,000 
Notcciiculation  .  .  630,000 
De[>osits    and     accounts 

current  .  .  .  495,523 
Treasury,  &c.,  current  .  182,466 
Ac.  of  branches,  &c.      r^^Jl5?f^64 
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Assets : 

1,000  roubloa. 

Cash  and  credit  notes 

.       910,643" 

Portfolio 

.      248,150 

Advances  and  loans 

.  .      235,101 

Bonds  and  stock     . 

46,669 

Accounts  of  branches. 

&c.     374,469 
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2.  The  Savings  Bankn, — On  Janaaty  1  {January  14),  1902,  the  number 
of  savings  banks  (State,  municipal,  and  postal)  was  5,629,  the  depositors 
numbered  3,935,778,  and  the  deposits  amounted  to  722,982,000  roubles. 

3.  St€Ue  BarUca  for  morigftge  loans  to  the  noHlUy,  on  January  1,  1900, 
showed  loans  granted  amounting  to  902,811,500  roubles.  Loans  granted  in 
1899,  71,623,000  roubles,  as  against  120,460,000  roubles  granted  in  1898. 

4.  Land  Bank  for  the  purchase  of  land  by  the  peasants. — Up  to  January 
1900,  the  bank  had  made  loans  to    village  communities,  associations, 

and  separate  individuals,  representing  an  aggregate  of  630,922  householders 
and  1,969,019  individuals.  They  bought  11,296,800  acres,  valued  at 
244  056,483  roubles,  of  which  191,588,006  roubles  were  lent  by  the  bank, 
and'  52,468,427  paid  by  the  buyers.  During  the  year  1899,  1,936,740 
acres  were  bought  with  the  aid  of  the  bank  for  a  total  value  of  55,682,220 
roubles  out  of  which  44,569,437  roubles  were  lent  by  the  bank. 

5.  Mortgage  Banks. — On  January  1,  1901,  there  were  in  European  Rnssia, 
Poland,  and  Caucasus,  47  mortgage  banks,  including  both  those  for  the 
nobility  and  for  the  peasantry.  The  extent  of  their  operations  is  shown  in 
the  followinff  statement : — 


Mortgage  b«.k.  |       ^-Sj!.",^'" 


Roubles 


Properties  in  town*  i 
Roubles  I 


Nobility  Banks        ...         .  633,679,940 

Branch  Establishment  of  the  N.B.  56,107,938 

Peasantry  Bank      .        .        .        .  221,001,030 

Private  Credit  Institutions      .         .  1        141,044,412 

Shareholders'  Land  Banks      .  498,824,726 . 


Totel      .        .       '.        .         .        1,550,658,046 


20,880,487 
425,235,285 


446,115,772 


The  number  of  shareholders'  compauies  attained  1,200  in  1892,  and  their 
&ggi^ega,te  net  profits  were  84,941,140  roubles. 

In  1900  there  were  42  banking  companies,  188  societies  of  mutual  credit, 
and  241  municipal  banks.  The  aggregate  assets  and  liabilities  of  private 
banks  balanced  at  1,425,053,000  roubles  ;  of  133  societies  of  mutual  credit 
at  268, 884, 300  roubles  ;  and  of  241  municipal  banks,  at  145,114,429  roubles. 

Honey,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Monet. 

The  legal  unit  of  money  is  the  silver  Botible  of  100  Kopecks.  It  is  of  the 
value  of  29.  1*6^.,  but  in  official  calculations  9 '46  roubles  are  taken  as 
equal  to  the  pound  sterling.  Exact  equivalents :  1,000,000  roubles  = 
£105,735  7s. 

Gold  coins  are  the  imperial  and  half  imperial  of  15  and  7  '5  roubles.  The 
half. imperial  weighs  6*544041  grammes  '916  fine,  and  contains,  therefore, 
5*994341  grammes  of  fine  gold.  The  imperial  weighs  12*902  grammes  iKK) 
fine,  and  consequently  contains  11*6118  grammes  of  fine  gold. 

New  gold  coins  are  coined,  bearing  the  inscription  of  10  roubles,  and  5 
roubles =£1  Is.  Zd.  and  10a.  6rf. 

The  silver  rouble  weighs  20*7315  grammes  '86806  6i>e.  or  (in  the  new 
coinage)  19*9957  grammes  '900  fine,  and  consequeniiy  contains  17*994 
grammes  of  fine  silver.  Besides  the  silver  rouble,  credit  notes  (100,  25,  10, 
5,  3,  and  1  rouble)  are  legal  tender.  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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Wbiohts  and  Mjbasurss. 
1   Ferst  {600  8afhM)        .        .     =  8,600  ft,  or  two- thirds  of  a  statute 

mUe  (0-662879). 
1  S(yine  (3  arshim)         .        .     =  7  feet  English. 
1  Arshin  (16  verahok)      .        .     =  28  inches 
1  Square  verti         ,        .        .     =  0*439408  square  mile. 
1  DessuUine    .        .        .        .     =  2*69972  English  acres, 
1  Pound  (96  zoloiniks=Z2  la)      =  A  of  a  pound  English  (0*90283  lb.) 

(  =  36  lbs.  English. 
1  Pood  (40  pounds) .        .        .      <  =  0*32243578  cwt 

(  =  0016121789  tons. 
1  Fedro(S$htoff8)    .        .        .     =  2}  imperial  gallons  (27056). 
1  Chelvert  {S  dheheriks)  .     =  6*7719  imperial  bushels. 

Diplomatio  and  Consular  Eepresentatiyes. 

1.  Or  Russia  in  Great  Britain. 

Ambassador. — His  Excellency  Count  BenckendorlT. 

Councillor  qfBmbassy, — Baion  von  Graevenits. 

First  Secretary,-^.  Poklevski  Koziell. 

Sseottd Sseretartes,'-^,  Gourko-Romeiko,  H.S. H.  Prince  Peter  Wolkonsky. 

AUaeh4.—ll.8.H.  Prince  Radziwill. 

Military  .<4^^ae^— Major-General  Yermoloff. 

NaveU  AUaeM.—CaptBLin  Bostroem. 

ylssislant  Naval  Attacks.— Lieut  Theilet. 

Financial  AttachS.S.  TatistcheflF. 

ConstU'OeneraL—Baion  Ungem-Stcmberg. 

Russia  has  consuls  at  Belfast,  Hull,  Lirerpool,  Newcastle,  and  Plymouth  ; 
vice-consuls  at  Aberdeen,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Cardiff  and  Newport, 
Chatham  and  Sheemess,  Cowes,  Dover,  Dublin,  Dundee,  Exeter,  Falmouth, 
Glasgow,  Gloucester,  Goole,  Grimsby,  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  Harwich, 
Kings  Lynn,  Leith,  Lerwick,  Londonderry,  Lowestoft,  Milfora,  Peterhead, 
Portland,  Portsmouth,  Queenstown  and  Cork,  Ramsgate,  Rochester, 
Southampton,  Sunderland,  Swansea  and  Llanelly,  and  Yarmouth. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Russia. 
Ambassador.—'Edght  Hon.  Sir  Charles  S.   Scott,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  ap- 
pointed to  St.  Petersburg,  July  1,  1898. 

Secretary  of  Smbasey.—Hon.  Cecil  Spring-Rice. 

Military  AttacM.'-Lt-Col  C.  E.  de  la  Poer  Beresford. 

Consul'Oeneral  and  Translator.— J .  MichelL 

There  are  also  British  consuls-general  (C.G.),  consuls  (C),  or  vice-consuls 
at  Abo,  Archangel,  Baku,  Batftm  (C),  Berdiansk,  Fredrickshamn,  Cronstadt^- 
Helsingfora,  Kiev  (C),  Kerch,  Libau,  Mariupol,  Moscow  (a),  Narva, 
Nicolaiev,  Novorossiisk,  Odessa  (C.G.),  Pemau,  Poti,  Revel,  Ri«a  (C), 
Rostov,  Sebastopol,  Taganrog  (C),  Theodosia,  (C),  Warsaw  (C.  G.),  Windau. 


FIHLANB. 

The  Government  of  Finland  and  her  relations  to  the  Empire  have  been 
described  under  the  heading  of  Local  Government,  ana  its  area  and 
population  are  given  with  the  area  and  ]>opulation  of  the  Russian  provinces. 
Of  the  total  area  12  9  per  cent,  is  under  lakes.  In  1890  the  postal 
administnition  of  Finland  was  subjected  to  the  Russian  Ministry  of  Interior. 
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Population. 

The  gradual  increase  of  the  population  is  seen  from  the  following : — 


Years         In  Towns         In  Country    I 


Total 


Men 


1870 
1890 
1898 
1899 
1900 


181,603 
235,227 
303,417 
316,118 


1,687,166 
2,144,913 
2,883,713 
2,357,082 


1,768,769 
2,380,140 
2,637,180 
2,673,200 
2,712,562 


860.425 
1,171,541 
1,304,289 
1,322,949 
1,342,082 


Women 

908,844 
1,208,599 
1,332,841 
1,350,251 
1,370,480 


In  1900  the  population  was  estimated  to  consist  of  2,353,000  Finns, 
350,000  Swedes,  6,000  Russians,  1,900  Germans,  1,200  Laps. 

Of  the  total  population  there  were  at  end  of  1900  : — Lutherans,  2,662,171; 
Greek  Orthodox  and  raskolniks,  46,466  ;  Roman  Catholics,  755  ;  Baptists, 
&c.,  3,170. 

The  chief  towns,  with  popidation,  of  Finland  are: — Helsingfors  (with 
Sveaborg),  93,576  ;  Abo,  38,285  ;  Tammcrfors,  86,844  ;  Wiboig,  82,812  ;  Ulei- 
borg,  16,306;  Bjorneborg,  14,953;  NikolaistadfWasa),  16,262 ;  Kuopio,  10,798. 


The  movement  of  the  population  in  five  years  was  as  follows : — 

Years         I       Marriages        |         Births 

Deaths            Excess  of  Bfrtht 

1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 

19,189                83,884 
19,913                82,330 
20,611          1       89,106 
19,639                88,858 
18,295         '       86,339 

49,289      1         84,595 
45,288      1         87,097 
46,751               43,855 
63,042                35,316 
57,915       1          28,424           ! 

The  births  and  deaths  are  exclusive  of  still  births,  numbering,  in  1900, 
2,292  or  2*6  per  cent,  of  totol  births. 

Emigration,  1899,  12,357  ;  1901,  22,265. 

Instmctioii. 

In  1902  Finland  had  1  university,  with  2,556  students  (441  ladies) ;  in 
1901, 1  polytechnic,  372  students  ;  1900,  60  lyceums  (24  State),  8,446  pupils  ; 
20  real  schools  (elementary  and  borough  schools),  1,195  punils ;  88  girls'  schools, 
4,003  pupils  ;  in  country,  1,757  higher  primary  schools,  with  76,522  pupils ;  in 
37  towns,  primary  schools  with  864  teachers  and  26,509  pupils ;  7  teachers' 
schools,  witli  1,048  pupils ;  there  are  besides  7  navigation  schools,  with  217  (1901 ) 
pupils ;  9  commercial  schools,  with  609  pupils ;  36  primary  trade  schools, 
with  1,588  (1901)  pupils  ;  9  higher,  with  1,067  (1901)  pupils  ;  and  7  industrial, 
with  614  (1901)  pupils  ;  27  a^cultund,  28  dairy  schools,  14  cattle-managers* 
schools,  and  9  horticultural  schools  with  1,042  (1900)  pupils.  In  the 
Lutheran  and  Greek  Orthodox  parishes  in  1896,  out  of  457,678  children  of 
school  age  (from  7  to  15  years  old),  18,771  received  no  education. 

There  were,  in  1901, 70  Swedish,  130  Finnish,  7  Swedish-and-Finnish,  and 
1  German  newspapers  and  review.s  published. 

Fanperism  and  Crime. 

The  number  of  i>aupcrs  in  1900  su]i)K>rted  by  the  io^s  andr  the  village 
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communities  was  71,818  (2 '6  per  cent  of  the  population)  ;  and  the  total  cost 
was  3,778,077  marks. 

The  prison  population,  at  the  end  of  1899,  was  2,071  men  and  693  women, 
while  the  number  of  sentences  pronounced,  in  the  first  instance,  for  crimes 
was  26,520,  and  for  subjects  of  contention  29,320. 


Finance. 

The  estimated  receipts  for  1902  were  105,225,591  marks  (19,832,527  marks 
being  taken  from  the  reserve  fund)  and  expenditure  the  same  (1,421,458  marks 
being  left  for  the  next  year).  Of  the  revenue,  6,311,500  marks  came  from 
direct  taxes ;  35,695,000  marks  indirect  taxes.  The  chief  items  of  expenditure 
are  military  afiairs,  4,908,601  marks ;  civil  administration,  7,096,871  marks  ; 
worship  and  education,  10,330,528  ;  communications,  89,082,601 ;  public 
debt,  5,998,660. 

The  public  debt  on  January  1,  1902,  amounted  to  135,367,627  marks,  as 
against  85,130,944  marks  on  January  1,  1890.  The  debt  is  most  at  8  and 
34  per  cent  interest 

Indnttry. 

The  land  was  divided  in  1896  among  117,704  owners  (845  nobles,  2,218 
Burger,  111,557  i)easants,  and  297  foreigners  in  1888),  and  the  landed  property 
was  distributed  as  follows  : — Less  than  12)  acres  cultivated,  82,162  persons 
(as  against  42,592  in  1885) ;  from  12)  to  62)  acres,  60,676  persons,  from  62) 
to  250  acres,  22,172  persons  ;  more  than  250  acres,  2,694  persons.  Small 
farmers,  71,577. 

The  crop  of  1899  was  in  hectolitres  : — Wheat,  50,666  ;  rye,  8,602,551 ; 
barley,  1,380,192  ;  oats,  5,279,639  ;  potatoes,  4,524,059 ;  flax,  1,430  tons  ; 
hemp,  566  tons. 

Of  domestic  animals  Finland  had : — Horses,  808,486  ;  homed  cattle, 
1,457,423;  sheep,  1,031,185  ;  swine,  214,200;  reindeer,  119,917 ;  goats,  9,083  ; 
poultry,  492,731. 

The  crown  forests  cover  13,625,518  (1899)  hectares.  Their  maintenance  cost 
691,221  marks,  and  the  income  derived  from  them  was  2,913,071  marks.  In 
1898  there  were  248  saw  mills  with  water  motors,  and  302  steam  mills,  as 
against  117  in  1888.  They  give  occupation  to  19,018  workers,  and  their  aggro- 
gate  production  was  2,348,604  cubic  metres  of  timber,  as  against  8,003,354 
cubic  metres  in  1889. 

The  annual  produce  of  pig-iron  and  iron,  in  metric  tons,  for  five  years, 
was: — 


Yt-ara 

i                 Ore 

Pij?-iron 

Bar  Iron 

1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 

'            74,678 
1             8:3,692 
'             69,140 
,             80,114 
'             90,600 

1 

25,670 
31,385 
26,679 
26,612 
31,002 

17,326 
21,700 
23,140 
23,581 
18,324 

Finland  had  in  1898,  7,784  large  and  small  manufactures,  employing  an 
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aggregate  of  91,006  workers,  and  yielding  an  a; 
flour  mills)  of  283,707,127  marks  (11,848,285Z.) 


te  product  {exclusive  of 
e  chief  were  : — 


- 

No.  of 
EstabUflhrnents 

No.  Of 
Workers 

Prodaction 

Marks 

Iron  and  mechanical  works 

1,456 

17,198 

44,642,882 

TextUes     .... 

52 

9,677 

33,147,415 

Wood  and  bone  industries  . 

855 

22,522 

71,216,466 

Distilleries  and  breweries   . 

150 

2,066 

11,274,«9« 

Paper         .... 

129 

6,205 

22,280,147 

Leather     .... 

835 

8,431 

15,974,617 

Chemicals  .... 

238 

2,284 

7,648.923 

Dress  and  dyeing 

1,145 

5,190 

9,464,012 

Graphic  arts 

112 

2,048 

6,059,270 

The  total  number  of  steam  engines  was  in    1898,  817  ;    horse-power, 
24,642. 

Commeroe. 

The  exterior  trade  of  Finland  appears  as  follows,  in  thousands  of  marks 
francs) : — 


Russia     . 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Denmark 

Germany 

Great  Britain  . 

Spain 

France    . 

Various  , 

Total      . 

1899 

1900 

1901 

Imports 
fh>m 

86,200 
14,100 
11,500 
81,400 
41,400 
2,100 
4,800 
10,000 

251,000 

Export. 

Imports 
from 

Exports 
to 

Imports 
fVom 

Export* 
to 

66,300 
6,400 
18,200 
15,900 
52,400 
16,600 
16.700 
11,400 

54,900 
7,100 
14,800 
16,600 
54,800 
7,500 
13,900 
15,800 

100,884,1 

18,661,6 

14,762,6 

89,899,9 

84,143,6 

2,821,8 

5.587,0 

9,595,2 

57,166,8 
7,434,^ 
14,894,6 
16,788,7 
57,772,8 
10,004.5 
17,625,6 
16,148,1 

87,800 

12,100 

9,600 

67,000 

25,600 

6,800 

8,800 

4,400 

184,900 

270,755,8 

197,730,7 

215,600 

186,90C 

The  chief  articles  of  export  are :  timber  (95,600,000  marks  in  1901,  as 
against  91,200,000  in  1898},  butter  (21,900,000),  paper,  paper  mass,  and 
cardboard  (21,200,000),  iron  and  iron  goods  (2,700,000),  textiles,  leather, 
hides,  tar,  and  pitch. 

The  chief  imports  were  :— Cereals  (52,700,000  marks),  coffee  (8,400,000), 
sugar  (8,200,000),  iron  and  ironware  (9,300,000),  cotton  and  cottons 
(11,500,000),  machinery  (12,300,000),  chemicals  leather  ware,  tobacco, 
colours,  and  oils. 

Shipping  and  Havigation. 

The  number  of  vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  the  iwrta  of  Finland  in 
1 901  was  as  follows :—  r^  T 
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Entered 


Cleared 


Finnish  . 
Russian  . 
Foreign  . 

Total      . 

No. 

6,143 

760 

2,089 

Tom 

No. 

6,211 

682 

2,048 

Tons 

840,420 

126,094 

1,041,574 

827,946 

123,853 

1,042,411 

8,932 

2,008,088 

8,936 

1,994,210 

The  Finnish  commercial  navy  numbered  on  January  1,  1902,  2,291  sailing 
vessels  of  290,700  tons,  and  298  steamers,  45,948  tons  ;  total,  2,589  vessels 
of  336, 648  tons. 

Internal  Communications. 

For  internal  communications  Finland  has  a  remarkable  system  of  lakes 
connected  with  each  other  and  with  the  Gulf  of  Finland  by  canals.  The 
nnmber  of  vessels  which  passed  along  the  canals  in  1900  was  31,770  ;  the 
receipts  from  vessels,  618,324  marks  ;  and  expeuditure,  340,396  marks. 

In  January,  1900  there  were  2,931  km.  of  railways,  all  but  281  km. 
belonging  to  the  State.  The  traffic  in  1900  was  6,898,775  passengers  and 
2,453,700  tons  of  goods.  The  total  cost  of  the  State  railways  to  the  end  of  1900 
was  250,780,000  marks.  The  total  revenue  of  the  same  in  1900  was  27,698,000 
marks,  and  the  total  expenditure  20,545,254  marks. 

Finland  had  1,119  post-offices  in  1901,  and  revenue  and  expenses  were 
respectively  8,626,305  and  3,200,051  marks ;  united  letters  and  post-cards, 
17,288,013 ;  samples,  and  printed  }iackets,  2,862,658 ;  newspa^M^rs, 
20,749,729. 

The  193  savings-banks  had  on  December  31, 1900, 141,081  depositors,  with 
aggregate  deposits  of  77,616,963  marks. 

Koney,  Weights,  &c. 

The  markka  of  100  penni  is  of  the  value  of  a  franc,  9id.  The  standard 
is  gold,  and  the  markka,  though  not  coined  in  gold,  is  the  unit 

Gold  coins  are  20  and  10-markka  pieces.  They  contain  '2903225  grammes 
of  fine  gold  to  the  markka. 

Silver  coins  are  2,  1,  i,  and  } -markka  pieces. 

Copper  coins  are  10,  5,  and  1  -penni  pieces. 

The  paper  currency  is  exchangeable  at  par  against  gold. 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  universally  employed  in 
Finland. 


BUSSIAN  BEPENBEHCIES IH  ASIA. 

The  following  two  States  in  Central  Asia  are  under  the  suzerainty  of 
Russia : — 

BOXHABA. 

A  Russian  vassal  State  in  Central  Asia,  Ijring  between  N.  latitude  41**  and 
37°,  and  between  E.  longitude  62*  and  72**,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Russian 
province  of  Turkestan,  on  the  east  by  the  Pamir,  on  the  south  by  Afgliauistan, 
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and  on  the  south-west  by  the  Russian  Transca^ian  province  and  the  Khanat 
ofKhl7a.  m 

The  reigning  sovereign  is  the  Ameer  Sayid  Abdul  Ahad,  fourth  son  of  the 
late  Ameer,  by  a  slave  girl ;  bom  March  26, 1859,  educated  in  Russia,  succeeded 
his  father  in  1885.  The  heir  is  his  son  Sayid  Mir  Alim  Khan,  bom  Janiiary 
3,  1880. 

The  modern  State  of  Bokhara  was  founded  by  the  Usbegs  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  after  the  power  of  the  Golden  Horde  had  been  crushed  by  Tamoriane. 
The  dynasty  of  Manguts,  to  which  the  present  mler  belongs,  dates  from  the 
end  of  the  last  century.  Mir  Muzaffar-ed-din  in  1866  proclaimed  a  holy  war 
a^inst  the  Russians,  who  thereupon  invaded  his  dominions,  and  forced 
him  to  sign  a  treaty  ceding  the  territory  now  forming  the  Russian  district  of 
Syr  Daria,  to  consent  to  the  demand  for  a  war  indemnity,  and  to  permit 
Russian  trade.  In  1873  a  further  treaty  was  signed,  in  virtue  of  which  no 
foreigner  was  to  be  admitted  to  Bokhara  without  a  Russian  passport,  and  the 
State  became  practically  a  Russian  dependency. 

^77ie«r«o/^oMam. —Sayid  Ameer  Hyder,  1799-1826  ;  Mir  Hussein,  1826 ; 
Mir  Omir,  1826-27  ;  Mir  NaaruUa,  1827-60  ;  Muzaffer-ed^in,  1860-85. 

Area  about  92,000  square  miles,  population  about  1,250,000.  Chief  towns 
—Bokhara,  about  75,000  ;  Karshi,  25,000 ;  Khuzar,  Shahr>i-Sabz,  Hiasar, 
10,000  ;  Charjui,  Karakul,  Kermine. 

The  religion  is  Mahomedan. 

The  Ameer  has  11,000  troops,  ot  which  4,000  are  quartered  in  the  city.  A 
proportion  of  the  troops  are  armed  with  Russian  rifles  and  have  been  taught 
the  Russian  drill. 

Bokhara  produces  com,  fmit,  silk,  tobacco,  and  hemp  ;  and  breeds  guats, 
sheep,  horses,  and  camels.  The  yearly  produce  of  cotton  is  said  to  bo  about 
32,000  tons,  of  silk  967  tons.  Qold,  ^t,  alum,  and  sulphur  are  the  chief 
minerals  found  in  the  country. 

The  yearly  imports  of  green  tea,  mostly  from  India,  are  said  to  amount  to 
1,125  tons.  The  imports  from  India  also  include  indigo,  Dacca  musUnSy  drugs, 
shawls,  and  kincobs.  Bokhara  exports  raw  silk  to  India,  the  quantity 
exported  in  one  year  being  estimated  at  84  tona  By  the  treaty  of  1878  aU 
merchandise  belonging  to  Russian  traders,  whether  imported  or  exported, 
pays  a  duty  of  24  per  cent.  <id  valorem.  No  other  tax  or  import  duty  can 
be  levied  on  Russian  goods,  which  are  also  exempt  fh>m  all  transit  duty. 
The  Ameer  has  forbidden  the  import  of  spirituous  liquors  except  for  the 
use  of  the  Russian  Embassy. 

The  Russian  Trans-Caspian  Railway  now  rans  through  Bokhara  from 
Charjui,  on  the  Oxus,  to  a  station  within  a  few  miles  of  the  capital,  and  thescf 
to  Tashkent ;  the  distance  from  Charjui  to  the  Russian  frontier  station  of 
Katti  Kurghan  being  about  186  miles.  There  is  steam  navigation  on  the 
Oxus. 

There  is  a  telegraph  line  from  Tashkent  to  Bokhara,  the  capital. 

Russian  paper  roubles  are  current  everywhere.  The  Bokhara  silver  tengt 
is  valued  at  6d, 

There  is  a  Russian  Political  Resident. 

Books  of  Rbferencb  concerning  Bokhara. 

Burnet  (Sir  AlexanderX  TraveU  into  Bokhart.    1839. 

Curmm  (Hon.  Q.),  Russia  in  Central  Asia.    1880.    [Oontains  ample  Dibllo^raphj].— TW 
Pamirs  and  the  source  of  the  Ozns.    London,  1897. 
Jm  Memmri0r(C€L  A.),  From  London  to  Bokhara,  1889. 
O'Donopon  (B.),  The  Merv  Oasis.    2  vols.    London,  1889.  ^-^  , 

FamftATT,  History  of  Bokhara.    London.  1878.  Digitized  by  GoOglC 
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KHIVA. 

A  Russian  vassal  State  in  Central  Asia,  lying  between  N.  latitude  43''  40 
and  41",  and  E.  longitude  58"  and  61°  50'.  Extreme  length  200  miles  ;  ex- 
treme  breadth  140  miles ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Aral  Sea,  on  the  east 
by  the.  river  Oxus,  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  Russian  Trans-Caspian 
province. 

Seyid  Mahomed  Rahim  Khan  succeeded  his  father  in  1865  as  reigning 
soverei^ ;  bom  about  1845.  The  heir-apparent,  accepted  by  Russia,  is 
Asfendiar,  the  third  son  of  the  Khan  (by  a  rersian  slave). 

Russian  relations  with  the  Khanate  of  Khiva— an  Usbeg  State,  founded, 
like  that  of  Bokhara,  on  the  ruins  of  Tamerlane's  Central  Asian  Empire — 
date  from  the  beginning  of  the  18  th  century,  when,  according  to  Russian 
writers,  the  Khivan  Khans  first  acknowledged  the  Czar's  snpremiusy.  In  1872, 
on  the  pretext  that  the  Khivans  had  aided  the  rebellious  Kirghiz,  an  expedi- 
tion advanced  to  the  capital,  bombarded  the  fortifications,  and  compellea  the 
Khan  to  sign  a  treaty  which  puts  the  Khanate  under  Russian  control.  A  war 
indemnity  of  about  274,000Z.  was  also  exacted.  This  heavy  obligation,  still 
being  liquidated  by  yearly  instalments,  has  frequently  involved  the  Khan  in 
disputes  with  his  subjects,  and  Russian  troops  have  more  than  once  crossed  the 
frontier  to  afford  him  aid  and  support 

The  Khans  of  Khiva  have  been  Mohamed  Rahim  Khan,  1806-25  ;  Alia 
Knli  Khan,  1825-42 ;  Rahim  Kuli  Khan,  1842-45  ;  Mohamed  Amin  Khan, 
1845-55  ;  AbdnUa  Khan,  1855-56  ;  KuUugh  Murad  Khan,  1856 ;  Seyid  Mo- 
hamed Khan,  1856-65  ;  Seyid  Mohamed  Rahim  Khan,  1865. 

Area,  22,320  square  miles;  population  estimated  at  800,000,  including 
400,000  nomad  Turcomans.  Chief  towns — Khiva,  4,000-5,000 ;  New  Urgenj, 
3,000  ;  Hazar  Asp,  and  Kungrad. 

The  religion  is  Mahomedan.     Army,  about  2,000  men. 

The  annual  production  of  sUk  is  said  to  be  about  48  tons  ;  of  cotton,  about 
8,064  tons. 

Books  of  Refbkbnos  cokobrniko  Khiva. 

Abbott  (J.),  Narrative  of  a  Journey  from  Herat  to  Khiva.    London,  1884. 

Bwmabt  (CoL),  A  Ride  to  Khiva.    London,  1884. 

MaeGahan  (J.  A.),  Campaigning  on  the  Ozos  and  the  Pall  of  Khiva.    London,  1874 

Atf0lM«(E.),  NouveUeQ^iographienniverselle.    L'Asie  RosHe.    1881. 

Boeea  (F.  d^,  De  r AlaY  k  I'Amon-Daria.    Paris,  1809, 

Wood  (bx  The  Shores  of  the  Lake  AraL    London,  1876. 

Yotmghu$band(F.)f  The  Heart  of  a  Continent.    London,  18M. 

^PROvnrcE  OF  kwahg-tung. 

By  an  agreement,  signed  March  27,  1898,  Russia  has  obtained  from  China 
a  lease  of  Port  Arthur  and  Ta-lien-wan,  with  the  adjacent  seas  and  territory 
to  the  north.  The  duration  of  the  lease  is  to  be  25  years,  but  may  be  ex- 
tended by  mutual  agreement. 

By  an  Imperial  ukase  of  16  (28)  Au|;ust,  1899,  this  territory  was  created 
a  province  which  will  bear  the  name  of  Kwang-Tung. 

Within  the  whole  land  and  water  area  leased,  the  control  of  the  civil, 
military  and  naval  forces,  is  vested  in  a  Russian  governor.  All  Chinese 
military  forces  are  withdrawn  ;  Chinese  residents  may  withdraw  or  remain  ; 
but  Chinese  accused  of  crime  shall  be  handed  over  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
nearest  Chinese  official. 

To  the  north  of  the  territory  leased  there  will  be  a  zone  where  Chinese  juris- 
diction will  continue,  but  where  Chinese  troops  may  not  be  quartered  without 
the  consent  of  Rnssia. 

Port  Arthur,  the  capital  of  the  new  province,  is  reserved  as  a  naval  port 
for  BuBsian  and  Chinese  men-of-war.    Though  small,  it  is  a  naturally  im- 
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pregnable  stronghold.  The  Japanese  destroyed  its  dock,  bat  new  ones  are 
uudor  construction,  and  the  rock  is  being  cut  into  to  enlai]?e  the  inner  harboar. 
One  part  of  the  harbour  of  Ta-lien-wan  is  reserved  for  Russian  and  Chinese 
men  of- war,  but  the  remainder  is  left  as  a  commercial  port  open  to  merchant 
vessels  of  all  countries.  This  port  also  is  being  fortified.  At  the  southern 
extremity  of  this  port  a  new  town,  Dalnii,  has  been  founded  which  is 
connected  by  rail  with  the  trans-Siberian  railway  system. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Bustia. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

JtmHan. 

Administration :  OJUlal  Mesunger.  By  Ministry  of  the  Interior.— Histoiy  of  the 
Ministry  of  Domains,  1887.— Short  Description  of  the  GoTenunental  InctitutloBS  «r 
Russia.    By  M.  Krivenko.    2d.  ed.     1889. 

Agriculture :  Annual  Statement  respecting  Crops  In  Russia.  By  Central  Statistleal 
Committee.— Statistics  of  the  Landed  Property  in  Russia,  1801-80.— Results  from  Statis- 
tical Materials  as  to  the  Agricultural  Population  of  European  Russia,  1894.— Bxpenaca  mt 
peasant  oommunities  and  volo$U§  in  1801  (Vrewiennik,  roL  38).  1895.— The  Agriealfare 
and  Forestry  of  Russia,  1893.— Forestry  in  1899.— Materials  relative  to  the  ecooomiey 
conditions  of  the  peasants  of  Transcaucasia.  5  vols.  Tiflis.  1886-91.- Ditto  as  to  Wtn 
Siberia.    18  part*.    St  Petersburg,  1888-92. 

Census  ofl  897:  Repartition  of  inhabited  places  of  Rossian  Bmpire  aoeording  to  tto 
number  of  inhabitants  of  each  place.  Central  SUtistical  Committee  of  tiie  MimmUj  <4 
the  Interior.    St.  Petersburg,  May,  1902. 

Finance :  Veitnik  Finantov.  By  Ministry  of  Finance. ^Statement  of  R^renno  a»d 
Bxpendittm},  annual,  in  QfflcUtl  JrefMiifi«r.— Statistical  Reports  of  Ministry  of  Ways  aad 
Means  — Annnal  Reports  on  State  Bank :  on  the  Nobles'  Bank,  Ac.  By  A.  QolobeC— 
Statistics  of  Mortgages  in  Russia.    By  A.  QolubeflT.    1900. 

Industries:  Reports  and  Researches  concerning  village  indnstriet.  By  Ministry  of 
State  Domains.  3  vols.  189295.— Review  of  Data  as  to  the  ManufRctuies  of  Bnnia.  By 
the  Ministry  of  Finance,  1893-97.— Index  of  ManuCaotores  in  European  Buaaia.  By  MM. 
OrlofTand  Budagoff.    Si.  ed.    1894. 

Instruction ;  Statistical  Data  of  Elementary  Schools  in  the  Russian  Empire  in  18ML 
St  Petersburg,  1900.— Data  as  to  A^n'icultural  Schools,  1898.— Annual  Report  of  tbe 
Caucasus  Administration  of  Schools.    Tlfli«». 

Justice :  Statistics  concerning  Judicial  Instttutiona  in  18-29.  St.  Peteriib*u^.  1^5.— 
Reports  on  Prison  Administration.— Law  of  the  new  organisation  of  Peasants'  TriboBals 
in  the  Baltic  Provinces.  By  Ministry  of  Justice.  2  vols.  1889.— Laws  issued  in  18Si 
concerning  Peasants'  Institutions  and  Justices  of  the  Peace.  By  Ministry  of  the  Interior. 
1890. 

Mines :  Annual  Report  of  Department  of  Mines.- Maps  of  the  Gold  Mines  of  Siberia 
and  the  Urals.    1897. 

Navy :  Annual  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Navy.— Institutions  of  the  Navy.    18  rola.   ISSS. 

Population :  Movement  of  Population  in  European  Russia.  Annnal. — Statistics 
collected  by  the  Zemstvoe  in  House-to-house  Inquests,  1880-94.  450  vols.— Reports  on 
the  Finances  of  the  Zemstvos,  1884-90  —Annual  of  the  iSemstvos. 

Railways,  Posts,  4ic  :  Postal  and  Tele;n^ph  SUtistics.  Annual.- Statistical  Reriev 
of  the  Russian  Railways  and  Internal  Water  Communications,  1900.— Guide  to  the 
Siberian  Railway  (also  in  English),  1900. 

Religion  :  Annnal  Report  of  the  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod. 

Sanitary:  Collection  of  Medical,  Sanitary,  ftc,  Laws,  published  by  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  Interior.    3  vols.    1896.— Reports  of  the  Medical  Departanent. 

Siberia :  Report  of  Minister  of  Agriculture  on  his  Journey  to  Siberia,  1897.— Siberia, 
a  Bonk  of  Reference.    1897. 

Statistics  of  Russisn  Empire :  LIII.  Harvest  of  1901.  IH.  Meadows ;  flax  and  benp 
Published  by  the  Central  Statistical  Committee  of  ^the  Miniatry  of  the  luUrior.  St. 
Petersburg,  1902. 

Trade :  Review  of  the  Foreign  Trade  of  Russia.— Annual  Review  of  the  Foreign  Tnde. 
on  the  European  Frontier.— Materials  for  Commerolal  and  Indnstrial  Btatistiea.  By 
Department  of  TradeTand  Manuflactures,  1900.— State  Aid  to  Domeatio  and  Pet^^  Tndes 
in  1888-98.  By  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  1898.— Review  of  the  action  of  the  Semstroa 
concerning  Domestic  and  Petty  Trades,  1865-97.    By  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.    1897. 

Qenena  Statistics:  Annuals  of  tlie  Central  Sfatlstical  Committee —Materials  fcr 
StatUtics  of  the  Bmpire.  By  the  Statistical  Department  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 
186S-180d.-fltatistical  Annual  of  the  Caucasus.  Tttlis.- Materials  tor  a  DeaoripUea  of  tlM 
Oanoasnt  and  its  Inhabitants.    26  vols.    Tiflis,  1880-95.  r^^^^T^ 

Digitized  by  VjOOv  It 
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FrtneK  SngUih,  ^e. 

AnnoAire  des  (liuuioet  nuMa :  bndget,  orMit,  oommerae,  eheminB  de  for.  Par  A.  Veaa 
lovsky,  secretaire  da  oomit^  soientiflqae  du  ministire  des  flnancea.    8.    St.  Petersboig. 

Bzposition  Universelle  de  1900.    Notices  sur  Finlande.    Uelsingfbrs,  1900. 

Premier  Reoensement  G^ndral  de  la  Population  de  TBaipird  de  Russie,  1897.  Livraisons 
1  and  2.    St.  P^tersbiu^,  1898. 

Tableaux  Statistiques  du  Comraeroe  ext^eur  de  la  Russie,  1802-1894.    Public  par  le 

Comity  Central  de  Statisque  au  Miniature  de  rint^rieur.  R^ultata  g^Ji^ranx  de  la 
R^colte  en  Russie  en  1901.    8t.  P^tersbourg,  1901.    (In  FrenchX 

R^lementdeHnitifdu  Bndget  de  TBinpire  pour  I'exercice,  1900.    M^moire  explicatif 
annexe  au  Compte- Rendus  de  Contr61e  de  I'Enipire  pr^sente  au  Conseil  de  I'Empire.    Bt 
Petersboui^,  1901. 
Departement  des  Douanes.    St.  Petersburg,  1896. 

Guide  to  the  Great  Siberian  RaUwaj.  St.  Petersburg,  1900.  [Bug.  Trans,  by  Mis. 
Ktikol-Tasuopdlslcy.    London,  1902]. 

Handboolc  of  the  Russian  Troops  in  Asia,  by  Mi^or  J.  W.  Murray.  Issued  by  the  War 
Office.  8.  London,  1890.— Handbook  of  the  MilitAiy  Forces  of  Russia,  by  Captain  W.  A 
Macbean.    Issued  by  the  Intelligence  Division  of  the  War  Office.    London,  1898. 

The  Industries,  Manufactures,  and  Trade  of  Russia.  Published  by  the  Ministry  o( 
Finance  for  the  world's  Columbian  Bxposition  at  Chicago.  Editor  of  the  Bnglish 
translation,  J.  M.  Crawford,  United  States  Consul-General  to  Russia.  VoL  I.  and  II., 
Manufiu^tures  and  Trades;  Vol.  IIL,  Agriculture  and  Forestry;  Vol.  IV.,  Mining  and 
Metallurgy ;  VoL  V.,  Siberia  and  the  Great  Siberian  Railway.    St.  Petersburg,  1893. 

Russia,  its  Industries  and  Trade.    Issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance.    Glasgow,  1901. 

Marine  macohande  russe.  Llste  des  b&tlments  au  1  Janvier,  1896^  Issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade.    St.  Petersbuiv,  1896. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countiies  and 
British  Possessions.    Imp.  4.    London 

Ftoeign  Office  Reports.    Annual  Series.    8.    London. 

Reply  of  the  Finnish  Estates  to  the  Proposals  of  H.M.  Nicholas  II.  for  a  New  Military 
Service  Law  in  Finland.    Translated  from  the  Swedisli.    London,  1900. 

Qrienon  (Captain  J.  M.X  Anned  Strength  of  Russia  (with  two  maps).    London,  1886. 

irer<«l«i  (Sir  Edward),  Foreign  Office  List.    Published  annually.    London,  1894. 

KoMUHne  (S.),  Aper^u  pr^liminaire  de  I'industrie  min^rale  en  1890.  St.  Petersburg,  1892. 

StatistikArsbokldr  Finland,  utg.afStatistiskaCentralbyr&n.   AnnuaL    Helsingfors. 

Statesman's  Handbook  for  Russia.  Edited  by  the  Chancery  of  the  Committee  of 
Ministers.    SL  Petersburg,  1896. 

Guide  des  Excursions  do  Vile.  Congris  gtologique  international,  aveo  une  carte 
gtelogique  de  la  Russie  d'Europe,  4 1'^cheile  de  1 :  6,800,000.    St.  Petersburg,  1897. 

Report  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  to  H.M.  the  Emperor  on  the  Bndget  of  the  Empire 
for  1901. 


2.  NoN- Official  Pubuoations. 

Aitof  (D.),  The  Russian  Bmplra  In  Hugh  Robert  Mill's  International  Geography. 
London,  1899. 

Antropofj  Financial  and  Statistical  Atlas  of  the  Russian  Empire.  St  Petersburg,  1898. 

Armies  at  To-day,  bv  various  writers.    8.    London,  1898. 

Boideker^t  Handbook  for  Russia.    6th  ed.    Leipzig,  1901. 

Bain  (R.  N.X  The  Pupils  of  Peter  the  Great,  16971740.    London,  1897. 

BainCEL  B.%  The  Daughter  of  Peter  the  Great.    London,  1900t. 

Bihr  (K.  B.  von)  and  uilmmrum  (Gr.  von),  Beitriige  nr  KenntnJsa  des  Bnasiachen  Reichs. 
St  Petersburg,  1852-1900. 

Birfeb««fe(W.  J.),  Russia  and  the  English  Church  daring  the  last  Fifty  Tears.  Vol.  I. 
Correspondence,  1844-53.    London,  1896. 

Bridge  {0.  k.  G.X  History  of  the  Russian  Fleet  during  the  Rdgn  of  Peter  the  Great. 
[Navy  Records  Society.    Vol.  XV.1    London,  1899. 

Brokhau»  and  ^fnm't  Cyolop«dia,  Russia  Present  and  Past  St  Petersburg,  1900.  (In 
Russian.) 

Brownimg  (Oscar),  Peter  the  Great    London,  1897. 

Bulletin  russe  de  Btatistique  flnanciire  et  de  legislation.  6*  annte.  St.  Petersburg,  1899. 

Okmproff^  Inflneuoe  of  Harvests  and  of  Value  of  Cereals  on  our  Rural  Economy.  St 
Petersburg,  1896. 

Olark4  (Sir  G.  S.),  Russia's  Sea  Power,  Past  and  Present.    London,  1898. 

Do»m»hkojff,  Income  from  Custom  Duties  during  the  years  1822  to  1890.  St  Petersburg, 
1892.    (Russian.) 

PnrrUn  (A.)  et  Fauvttte  (R.),  Samarkand  la  bien  gard^,    Pft^jel^^VjOOQlC 
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Engelhardl  (A.  ?.)»  A  Rasslan  Pravinoe  of  iho  North.    [TransUtod  f^om  the  Russian), 
London,  1890. 

Ermtn  (Oeorg  Adolf)i  Archiv  fHr  die  wiasenschaflUohe  Knnde  Rosslands.    25  vols. 
Borliu,  1841-68. 

Foulke  (W.  D.),  Slav  or  Saxon.     A  Study  of  the  Orowtli  and  Tendencies  of  Russian 
Clvillzatiun.    London,  1890. 

GoremykiH,  Laws  relative  to  the  Peasantry  issued  since  1859.     St  Petersburg,  1881. 
(Russian). 

Hare  (A.  J.  0.),  Studies  in  Russia.    London,  1885. 

Hyne  (C.  J.  C),  Through  Arctic  LApland.    London,  1898. 

Iliin  (A.),  Detailed  Atlas  of  Russia,  with  plans  of  chief  towns.    St  Petersburg,  1886. 
Russian.) 

l88aeff(A.  A.),  Bmigration  and  its  Importance  for  the  Boonomy  of  the  Russian  Nation. 
St.  Petersburg,  1891.    (Russian.) 

Jaehson  (P.  O.),  The  Great  Frozen  Land.    8.    London*  1895. 

Jane  (P.  T.),  The  Imperial  Russian  Navy :  Its  Past,  Present,  and  Future.  London,  1899. 

Kleineckmidt  (A.),  Drei  Jahrhunderte  russisoher  Oeschiohte,  1598-1898.  Leipzig,  1898. 

iro9a)tfi>«ity(£.XPopnJar  Education  attheNizhniiNovgomd  and  the  Buda  Pest  Exhi- 
bitions.   St.  Petersburg,  1897. 

Kovaleoikjf  (Maxime),  Modern  Customs  and  Ancient  Laws  of  Russia.  London,  1891.— 
Le  R^me  ^conomique  de  la  Russie,    Paris,  1898, 

KovaUwiky  (W.  de),  L'Agriculture  en  Russie.  Paris,  1897.— La  Russie  k  U  Fin  dn 
XIXe  Si^ole.    Paris,  1900. 

Kramar  (Dr.  Karel),  Die  Russische  Yalutareform.    Wien,  1896. 

Kropotkin  (P.),  Memoirs  of  a  Revolutionist    2  vols.    London,  1899. 

Krffloff(S.  A.),  Commercial  Treaty  with  (Germany.    St  Petersburg,  1900. 

Lavisse  (B.),  Bambaud  (A.),  and  others,  Hlstoire  CWn6rale,  Vols.  X  ,  XL  Paris. 
180S-99. 

Leger(L.),  Russes  et  Slaves.    Paris,  1890.— Second  Series.    Paris,  1897. 

i>^o«(J.),  Aupays  russe.    8.    Paris,  1895. 

Leetradet  CVicomte  Combes  de),  La  Russie  4 1'Av^nement  de  Nioolas  II.    Paris,  1896. 

Leroy-Beaulieu  (Anatole),  L'Bmpire  des  Tsars  et  lea  Russes.  3  vols.  Paris,  1882. 
English  transhition.    8.    London,  1898-96.]— Etudes  russe  et  europ^nnes.    Paris,  1897. 

Logan  (J.  A.).  In  Joyful  Russia.    London,  1897. 

Matthaei  (Fr.),  Die  wirthsohaftllchen  Hiilftquellen  Rosslands.    2  vols.    Leipzig,  1887. 

NilioukqfiP.),  Bssai  sur  I'Hlstoire  de  la  avUisation  russe.    Paris.  1901. 

Murray'i  Handbook  for  Russia.    8.    London. 

Korman  (H.),  All  the  Russias.    London,  1902. 

On  (Nicholas),  Historic  du  D^veloppement  6conomique  de  la  Russie  depnis  I'aboliUondn 
servage.    Paris.  1899. 

Ookktomsky  (Prince  B.),  Travels  of  Nicholas  II.  in  the  Bast    2  vols.    London,  1900. 

Orloitf  List  of  Manufactures  in  Russia ;  in  the  Asiatic  Dominions.  2  vols.  St.  Petars- 
bur>?.  1894-5.    (Russian.) 

Ostrovaky.  Guide  over  North  Russia.    St  Petersburg,  1898. 

Palmer  (P.  H.  E.),  Russian  Life  in  Town  and  Country.    London,  1901. 

Pauly  (J.  N.),  Description  ethnograpUqoe  des  peuples  de  la  Russia.    8.   St  Petarabarg, 

Poby0dono*Ueff(K.  P.),  Reflections  of  a  Russian  Statesman.    [Bng.  Trans.].    Londmi, 

Babot  (Ch.),  A  travers  la  Russie  bor^e.    8.    Paris,  1894. 

Bambaud  (Alfred),  Hlstoire  de  la  Russie.  8rd  edition.  Paris  [Of  this  there  Is  an 
English  translation.    8  vols.    8.    London]. 

Beelut  (Blis^X  Gtographie  nniverselle.  TomeV.  L'Europe  Seandinave  et  Russe. 
revised  to  date  in  1886.  YL  L'Asie  Russe.  Paris,  1880-81.  And  Appendix  to  the  RajZ£i 
translation,  by  MM.  Beketoff,  Bogdanoff,  Woeikoff,  and  others.    St  I^tersbarff.  1884. 

Jliitwrfc  (A),  Die  Bthnographie  Russlands.    Gotha,  1877. 

BSttger  (CarlX  Russische  Revue.  Monatssohrlft  fUr  die  Knnde  Russlands.  8.  8t 
Petersburg,  1872-02. 

Boekoeelm^,  Russland,  Land  und  Leute.  Leipzig,  1886 ;  Die  Wolga.  Leipii«.  1887.— 
Das  arme  Russland  Leipzig,  1890.  •«►»         »  ms       «»  p*mi,  *oo<. 

Jtoumnof,  Article  Bussia  in  VoL  V.  of  the  DicUonnaire  de  Gtoographie  of  Vivien  de  St 
Martin  and  L.  Ronsselet    Paris.  o    «—  «» «t^ 

8    ^LcTdra^iSr'**'*'^'  ^""**  wider  Alexander  IIL     ITranslatlon  ttom  the  German.) 
SeigMbw  JcXA  Political  Hlstonr  of  Contemporary  Europe.    2  vols.     London.  lOOO 

Translation  of  Hietoire  Politique  de  fEurope  Contempwaine.    Paris.  1897    ^"^^  **^* 
S«I«)»  (Semen),  L«ttres  Russes.    [On  Social  Sul^Jects.]    Paris,  189L       ' 
^^•^^/•(J^P^  The  EmancipaUon  of  Peasants.    Vol.  L    St  Petersburg.  1889. 
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8i€ro3hevik9  (V.  A),  Description  of  £thnogniphIcal  Researohes.  Edited  by  N.  E. 
Venelovsky.    8t  Peterabm^,  1896. 

SAeJkapoiTCA.),  The  Intellectual  Development  of  the  Russian  People.  (Russian.)  8.  St. 
Petersburg,  1870. 

SJo»<(^,  i?"n!ew  of  Hunts  for  Trade  in  Russia.  Edited  by  Dep.  of  Agriculture  (2 
maps).    Bit  I  etersburg,  1801. 

Sokolovtky^  History  of  the  Peasant  Community  in  North  Russia.    St.  Petersburg,  1877. 

5/0pn<aJI;(B.),  King  Log  and  King  Stork,  a  Study  of  Modem  Russia.  2  vols.  London  1806. 

Stoddard  (C.  A.),  Across  Russia  from  the  Baltio  to  the  Danube.    8.    London,  1892. 

StrelbitMl^  (H.),  Superficies  do  I'Europe.    St  Petersburg,  1882. 

Suvorin  (AA  All  Russia :  a  Directory  of  Industries,  Agriculture,  and  Administration. 
With  a  good  milway  map.)    St  Petersburg,  1895.    (Russian.) 

Suvorin.    Russian  Calendar,  published  in  December  eacli  year. 

Taraatof  (K.),  Alexandre  III .  et  Nicolas  ir.    Bruxelles,  1895. 

Thompton  (H.  M.),  Russian  Politics.    London  1895. 

Thun^  Industrie  Central-Russlands. 

Tikhomirov  (L.  A.),  Russia  Political  and  Social.  [Translation  from  the  French.]  2nd 
edition.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1892. 

TuUbowky  (Colonel),  Collection  of  the  latest  data  on  the  armed  strength  of  the 
Boropean  States.    St  Petersburg,  1890. 

Ver$traeU  (M.X  La  Rnssie  Industrielle.    [Nizhnii-Novgorod  Exhibition.]    Paris,  1897. 

Waliuewki  (K.),  Peter  the  Great    [Bug.  Trans.)    2  vols.    London,  1897. 

Wallace  (Mackenzie),  Russia.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1877. 

Wiihaw  (F.  J.),  Out  of  Doors  in  Tsarland.    8.    London,  1898. 

rafwon.  Comparative  Statistics.  Vol.  IL  St.  Petersburg,  1880.  Researches  into  the 
Allotments  of  Peasants.    St  Petersburg,  1882.    (Russian.) 

Zepelin  (Qeneral  von),  Die  Heere  und  Flotten  der  Qegenwart  III.  Russland.  Berlin, 
1391 

ZMtkofi  (S.  M.),  Short  Review  of  Russia's  Water-communications.  Published  by  the 
Engineering  institute.    St  Petersburg,  1892.    With  maps.     Russian.) 

Zofp-af  (N.),  Populations  of  Russland.    Moscow,  1891. 

Finland, 
Atlas  de  Finlande,  Maps  and  Text    17  vols.    Helsingfors,  1899. 
Constitution  du  Grand-Duch6  du  Finlande.    Paris,  1900. 
lUher  (J.  R.),  Finland  and  the  Tsars.    New  ed.    London,  1901. 
Frederik$en  (N.  C),  Finland,  its  Public  and  Private  Economy.    London,  1902. 
Miohelim  (L.  H.  S.),  Finland  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.    4.    Helsingfors.  1894. 
Tweedie  (Mr.  A.),  Through  Finland  in  Carts.    London,  1897. 
Ylngt  (W.  van  der),  Le  Conflit  Finlandais  and  Pour  la  Finlande.    Paris,  1900. 
Windt  (H.  deX  Finland  as  it  is.    London,  1901. 

Poland. 

ChUbowiki  S16wnik  geograflcxny  Krblewstwa  Polskiego  iinnych  kn^6w  slowianskicfa. 
6  vols.    Warsaw,  1892-90. 

Dap  (W.  A.),  The  Russian  Clovemment  in  Poland.    London,  1867. 

Morftll  (W.  R.),  Poland.    In  Story  of  the  Nations  Series.    8.    London,  1898. 

Zalewskij  Historical  Development  of  the  Servitudes,  J^,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Pohind. 
Warsaw.    1880. 

Caueoiu; 
Jbieh  (H.X  Aus  kaukasischen  Liindem.    2  vols.    1896. 
Hahn  (C),  Kaucasische  Reisen  und  Studlen,    Leipsic,  1896. 
Mfzhaehir  (Q.),  Aus  den  Hochregionen  des  Kaukasus.    2  vols.    Leipzig,  1901. 
fi(ul<i«  (G.)  and  others,  GrundzUge  der  Pflanzenverbreitung  im  dem  Kaukasusl&ndem, 
Le.    8  Parts.    Leipzig,  1899. 

Central  Aria. 
Albreeht  (Dr.  Max),  Russisch  Centralasien.    Hamburg,  1896. 
Caput  (G.),  A  travers  le  Royaume  de  Tamerlane.    8.    Paris,  1892. 
Cohhold  (R.  P.),  Innermost  Asia.    London,  1900. 
Dunmore  (Earl  oO>  The  Pamirs.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1893. 

SlUu  (N.),  ^Editor),  The  Moghuls  of  Central  Asia.  [Trans,  by  ;E.  D.  Ross.]  London 
1898. 

Knight  (B.  P.),  Where  Three  Empires  Meet    8.    London,  1893. 

Kraft  (H.),  A  travers  le  Turkestan  Russe.    Paris,  1901. 

f^nidell  (H.),  Russian  Central  Asia.    London,  1885.  ^ci]{> 

PhibhB  (Isabella  M.),  A  Visit  to  the  Russians  in  Centi-al  Asia.    London,  1899,  "'a 
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PopovBki  (J.X  The  Rival  Powers  in  Central  Asia.    8.    London  1803. 
Sehuyler  (Eugene),  Turkestan :  Notes  of  a  Joomey  in  Roasian  Tnrkeatan,  Ehokand, 
Bukhara,  and  Kul^Ja.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1876. 

SekwarM  (F.  von),  Turkestan.    Berlin  and  Freiberg,  1900. 

Bkrine  (F.  H.),  and  Rot$(E.  D.)  The  Heart  of  Asia.    London.  1899. 

Siberia, 

Avlagnan  (C).  La  Sib^e  Economique.    Paris,  1901. 

V.  Dolgoruk^,  Guide  over  Siberia.    8rd  year.    Tomsk,  1898, 549  pp. 

Fra»er  (J.),  The  Real  Siberia.    London,  1909. 

Hedin  (Sven),  Throuffh  Asia.    3  vols.    London,  1898. 

Howard  (B.  D.),  Life  with  Trans-Siberian  Savages.    [The  Ainos  of  Saghalien.] 
London,  1898. 

Jeferton  (R.  L.),  Roughing  it  in  Siberia.  London,  1897.  A  New  Ride  to  Khin. 
London,  1899. 

Keane  (A.H.X  Asia.    Vol.  I.,  Northern  and  Bastem  Asia.    London.  1890. 

jr«iiiiaii  (O.X  Siberia  and  the  Bxile  System.   4th  ed.    8  vols.    London,  1897. 

Kraui$e  (A.),  Rusia  in  Asia.    London,  1899. 

Legroi  (J.\  Au  Pays  Russe.    Paris,  1896.    En  Slb^rie.    Paris,  1899. 

Lero9-BeauUeu  (P.).  La  Renovation  de  I'Asie  (SlbMe,  Chine,  4te.)    Paris,  1900. 

JM4  (A.X  From  Peking  to  Petersburg.    London,  1899. 

Sehreider  (DX  Our  Far  East    St.  Petersburg,  1897. 

Simpton  (J.  YX  Side-  Lights  on  Siberia.    Bdinbui^h,  1896. 

StadUng  (J.),  Through  Siberia.    London,  1901. 

Vladimir,  Russia  on  the  Pacifle.  and  the  Siberian  Railway.    London,  1899. 

Windt  (H.  de).  The  New  Siberia.    [Sakhalin  and  Bastem  Siberia].    London,  189e. 

YadrinUev,  Siberia  as  a  Colony.    Second  edition.    St.  Petersburg,  1892.   (Russian.) 

The  Jews  in  RUeeia: — 

Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Immigration  upon  the  oanses  which  indte  immigratin 
to  the  United  States.  [The  chapters  on  the  Jews  in  Russia,  by  J.  B.  Weber  and  V. 
Kempster,  have  been  translated  into  French  and  issued  separately  under  the  titJe  *  Li 
Situation  des  Juifb  en  Russie.']    8.    Washington,  1892. 

Les  Jnifs  de  Russie.    Recudl  d'articles  et  d'^tudes.    8.    Paris,  1891. 

Benhad$kg  (S.AX  The  Lithuanian  Jews.  [In  Russian.]  St,  Peterabarg,  18S1 
Materials  for  the  History  of  the  Jews  in  Lithuania.  [In  Russian.]  8  vols.  St  Peter«- 
burg,  1802. 

Demidof{?rinQib\  The  Jewish  Question  in  Russia.    London,  1884. 

Errera  (A.X  The  Jews  in  Russia :  Emancipation  or  Extermination.    8.    London,  1894. 

Frederic  (HaroldX  The  New  Exodus :  a  Study  of  Israel  in  Russia.    8.    London,  I8yl 

Gradopflry  (H.  D.),  La  Situation  legale  des  Isra^tes  en  Russie.  Tradnit  du  Russe.  & 
Paris,  1890.    In  progress. 

^ovilPMrnmeodorXBasJiiddladieRussland.    8.    BerHn,  1898. 

Pennell  (Joseph),  The  Jew  at  Home.    4.    London. 

Sternberg  (H.),  Qeschiohte  der  Judcn  in  Polen  unter  den  Piasten  und  den  JagelliOBe 
8.     Leipsic  1878. 
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(RSPtJBLIOA  DEL   SALVADOR.) 

Constitution  and  Oovemment. 

In  1839  the  Central  American  Federation,  which  had  comprised  the  States  of 
Gnatemala,  Salvador,  HondoraSi  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Kica,  was  dissolved, 
and  Salvador  became  an  independent  Kepublic.  The  Constitution,  proclaimed 
iu  1824  under  the  Federation,  and  modified  in  1859,  1864,  1871,  1872,  1880, 
1888,  and  1886,  vests  the  legislative  power  in  a  Congress  of  70  Deputies,  42 
of  whom  are  proprietors.  The  election  is  for  one  ^ear,  and  by  universal 
suffra^.  The  executive  is  in  the  hands  of  a  President,  whose  tenure  of 
office  is  limited  to  four  years. 

President  qf  the  lUpuhlic. — Sehor  P.  Jos^  EsctiUm, 

yicC' President. — Seflor  Calixto  Velado, 

The  administrative  affairs  of  the  Republic  are  carried  on,  under  the 
President,  by  a  ministry  of  four  members,  having  charge  of  the  departments 
of : — The  Exterior,  Justice,  Worship,  and  Instruction ;  War  and  Marine  ; 
Interior  and  Grovemment ;  Finance,  Fomento,  and  Beneficence. 

The  army  numbers  4,000  men,  and  the  militia  25,000.  There  is  one 
custom-house  cruisor. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  the  Republic  is  estimated  at  7,225  English  square  miles, 
divided  into  14  departments.  The  population,  according  to  a  census  of 
March  1,  1901,  was  1,006,848  (493,893  males  and  512,955  females),  giving 
an  average  of  139  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile.  Aboriginal  and  mixed  races 
constitute  the  bulk  of  the^population,  Ladinos  or  Mestizos  being  returned  as 
numbering  772,200,  and  Indians  234,648.  The  capital  is  San  Salvador, 
with  59,540  inhabitants.  Other  towns  are  Santa  Ana,  population  48,120 ; 
San  Miguel,  24,768 ;  Kueva  San  Salvador,  18,770 ;  San  Vicente,  17,832 ; 
Sonsonate,  17,016. 

Instruotion  and  Justice. 

Education  is  free  and  obligatory.  In  1898  there  were  in  Salvador  585 
primary  schools,  with  29,427  pupils;  18  hif^her  schools  (including  2  normal 
and  3  technical  schools)  with  1,200  pupils;  and  a  national  university 
with  faculties  of  jurisprudence,  medicine,  natural  sciences,  and  engineeri^ig, 
attended  by  180  students. 

In  the  capital  is  a  national  library  and  museum,  and  in  the  Republic  28 
newspa^rs  are  published. 

Justice  is  administered  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  bv  several  sub* 
ordinate  courts,  and  by  local  justices.  In  1901  the  total  number  of  persons 
convicted  of  crime  was  4,084,  of  whom  297  were  women. 

Finance. 

The  following  are  the  official  figures  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  for 
five  years : — 


—                             18»7  I        1898  1809                1900  1901 

.  ~  Dollars  I "  Dollars  DoUum          Dollars  ~DoliarB 

Revenne     .    .     .    .     |    7,669,410  4,609,680  '    4,478,884  0.293,462  '    6,556,722 

Expenditure  •    •    •        8.635,970  5,266,638  5,170,212  0,794,874  7,640,891 
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The  revenue  is  derived  mainly  from  import  and  export  duties,  amounting 
to  4,168,565  dollars  Other  sources  of  revenue  are  the  liquor  taxes, 
licenses,  &c.,  1,814,760  dollars ;  the  excise,  stamps,  and  the  post  office. 
The  chief  branches  of  expenditure  are  the  public  debt,  8,197,960  dollars  ; 
war  and  marine,  1,719,852  dollars  ;  internal  administration,  934,890  dollars  ; 
and  Fomento,  357,535  dollars. 

The  outstanding  foreign  debt  of  the  Republic  in  1899  amounted  to 
726,420Z.  In  the  year  1899-1900  this  debt  was  converted  into  secoritiea  of 
the  Salvador  Railway  Company,  which  receives  from  the  Government  a  subsidy 
of  24,0002.  per  annum. 

The  internal  debt  amounted  at  the  end  of  1901  to  8,825,905  doUars. 

Produetion  and  Commeroe. 

The  population  of  Salvador  is  largely  encaged  in  agriculture.  The  chkf 
produce  is  coffee,  under  which  there  are  about  50,000  hectares.  The  crop 
in  1901  amounted  to  55,600,000  lbs.,  of  which  50,101,756  lbs.  were  exported, 
France  taking  nearly  one-half,  and  the  United  States,  Germany,  GroU 
Britain,  Italy,  and  Australia  nearly  all  the  remainder.  For  1902  the  crop 
was  estimated  at  40,000,000  lbs.  Other  products  are  indigo,  sugar,  rubber, 
tobacco.  The  Government  is  encouragmg  cotton-growing  by  ofTering  a 
bounty  of  1  silver  dollar  on  each  centner  of  cotton  exported.  The  mineral 
wealth  of  the  Republic  include  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  mercury.  The 
mines  and  quarries  in  operation  number  180. 

There  are  no  recent  statistics  of  Salvadoriau  commerce,  but  in  1900  a 
decree  was  issued  re-establishing  the  statistical  bureau.  The  imports  subject 
to  Jduty  and  the  exports  have  been  as  follows  (in  silver  dollars)  for  the  years 
named : — 


1894 


Imports 
Exports 


I      Dollars 
2,171,000 
6,611,000 


1895 


1896 


1900 


Dollars 
2,890,739  I 


Dollars 
8,847,718 


Dollars 


18,847,625     7,485,884    9,132,958 


1901 


DoDarB 

6,687,876 

10,956,045 


The  trade  is  chiefly  with  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Germany  and 
France.  The  chief  imports  are  cottons,  spirits,  iron  goods,  flour,  silk  goods 
and  yam.  The  chief  exports  in  1900  were  coffee,  7,568,889  dollars  ;  indigo, 
638,700  dollars ;  balsam,  295,439  dollars ;  silver  coin  and  bullicA,  129,475 
dollars;  tobacco,  111,127  dollars;  sugar,  96,981  dc^lars. 

The  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Salvador  (according  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  Returns)  in  five  years  was : — 


Imports  into  U.K.  from 
Salvador  . 

Exports  of  British  pro- 
duce to  Salvador 


1897 

1898 

£ 

£ 

154,589 

210,906 

262,274 

113,667 

1899 


£ 

97,650 

187,268 


1900 


1901 


187,864    175,560 
244,325  i  224,702 


In  1901  the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Salvador  included :  - 
Coffee,  129,5422. ;  dye-stuffs,  40,4012.  Among  the  exports  to  Salvador 
were -.—Cottons,  154,0312.  ;  cotton  yam,  17,3462.  ;  iron,  6,3002.  ;  woollens, 
8,2832.  ;  sacks*  12,8752. 
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Shipping  and  Commnnioations. 

In  1901,  515  Yessels  entered  at  the  ports  of  the  Republic,  and  as  many 
cleared. 

A  railway  connects  the  port  of  Acajntia  with  Santa  Anna  and  La  Ceiba  ; 
with  this  system  San  Salvador,  the  capital,  was  brought  into  connection  in 
April,  1900.  At  Acajutla,  the  railway  company  is  building  a  pier  and  ware- 
houses. Another  railway  connects  the  capital  with  Santa  Tecla.  Other 
railways  are  being  constructed.  There  are  over  2,000  miles  of  good  road  in 
the  Republic.  ^Ivador  joined  the  postal  union  in  1879.  In  1901  there 
were  88  receiving  oflQces,  and  in  the  internal  service  1,600,000  letters 
were  transmitted.  In  the  town  of  San  Salvador  the  postal  movement  com- 
prised, in  1898,  299,405  letters,  630,148  packets  of  printed  matter,  and 
26,541  post  cards.  In  1900  there  were  in  Salvador  120  telegraph  stations 
and  1,850- miles  of  telegraph  wire,  over  which  passed  596,228  telegrams. 
There  are  49  telephone  offices  and  750  miles  of  telephone  line. 

Koney,  Weights,  and  Keasnres. 

Monet. 

There  are  4  banks  of  issue,  the  Banco  Salvadorefio,  Banco  Occidental, 
London  Bank  of  Central  America,  and  Banco  Agricola  Commercial.  Their 
aggregate  note  circulation,  December  31,  1901,  amounted  to  1,673,854 
dollars,  and  their  coin  in  hand  to  2,217,010  dollars. 

The  Dollar,  of  100  centavos,  approximate  value  4tf.,  real  value  6] 
dollars =12. 

In  August,  1897,  a  law  was  passed  adonting  the  gold  standard.  The 
import  of  debased  silver  coin  is  prohibited,  in  October,  1899,  the  Salvador 
mint,  formerly  the  property  of  a  company,  was  transferred  to  the  Government. 

WeIOHTS  and  MEAStJRES. 

Libra    .        .     =  10141b.  av.      I    Arroba  .        .     =  25  35  lb.  av. 
Quintal,        .     =  101*40  lbs.  av.  |    Fanega  .        .     =  IJ  bushel. 

In  1885  the  metiical  system  of  weights  and  measures  was  introduced. 

Diplomatic  Kepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Salvador  in  Great  Britain. 
Envoy  and  Minister. — Rafael  Zaldivar. 
Consul'Oeneral.—^.  J.  Kelly. 

There  are  consular  agents  at  London,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  South* 
ampton  and  Birmingham. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Salvador. 
Minister  and  Consul-General.—lE^dyfBxd  Thornton. 
Consul—W.  E.  Coldwell. 

Vice-Consul  at  La  Union. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Eeference  concerning  Salvador. 

Boletin  de  la  Dlrecoton  General  de  Estsditdica  de  la  Republica  de  cl  Salvador. 
Monthly  since  December,  1900.  ...  ,  «  *.    ,       , 

Conatitudon  poUtica  de  la  Republica  del  Salvador  decrotada  por  cl  Congrcso  Nacional 
Constltuycnte  el  13  de  Agosto  de  1880.  ^         .  .    ,.       .      ^ 

Directorio  Postal  de  la  Repnblica  del  Salvador,  formado  por  la  dircccion  General  de 
Correoa.    San  Balrador,  1800. 
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Leyes,  Onlenes  y  Reioluciones  de  los  Poderes  Legislativoi  y  Vjeeutivus  en  18M».  S. 
Sail  Salvador,  1992. 

Amerioaa  GonsuUr  Reports  for  Pebraary,  August,  September,  and  Oetob«r,  189S. 
Washington. 

PoroigQ  Oflflce  Reports.    Annual  Series.    8.    London. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom.    Imp.  4.    London. 

Salvador.  No  58  of  the  Bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics.  WaaUng- 
ton.  1892. 

Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders.    Annual  Report  of  CounciL    London. 

OonMalsM  (Dr.  D.),  Oeografla  de  Centro- America.    San  Salvador,  1878. 

awman  (D.),  Apnntamientos  sobre  la  topografla  fisiea  de  la  rep.  del  Salvador.  Sa« 
alvador,  1888. 

Lo/WrH^tf  (J.),  De  Paris  i  Guatemala.    8.    Paris,  1877. 

tfarr(  Wilhelm),  Reise  nach  Central-America.    S  vols.  8.    Hamburg,  18^ 

Mortlot  (L.),  Voyage  dans  l' Am^rique  centrale.    S  vols.  8.    Paris,  1859. 

Re^M  (Rafael).  Nociones  de  histdria  del  Salvador.    San  Salvador,  1886. 

8clur9er(KAri  Ritter  von),  Wanderungen  duroh  die  mittelamerikanischen  Preiiiiaatca 
Nicaragua.  Honduras  und  Salvador.    8.    Braunschweig,  1857. 

8qw€r(R.  G.),  The  States  of  Central  America     8.    London,  1868. 


SANTO  DOMINGO. 

(RbpiJblioa  Dominicaka.) 
Constitation  and  Oovemment. 

This  Republic  of  Santo  Domingo,  founded  in  1844,  is  governed  under  a  Cob- 
stitution  bearing  date  November  18,  1844,  re-proclaimed,  with  changies, 
November  14,  1865  (after  a  revolution  which  expelled  the  troops  of  Spun, 
who  held  possession  of  the  country  for  the  two  previous  years),  and  again  is 
1879, 1880, 1881, 1887  and  1896.  By  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  the  legisla- 
tive power  of  the  Republic  is  vested  m  a  National  Congress  of  24  deputies.  The 
m3mbers  are  chosen  by  direct  popular  vote,  with  restricted  suffrage,  in  the 
ratio  of  two  for  each  province  and  two  for  each  district,  for  the  term  of  two 
years.  But  the  powers  of  the  National  Congress  only  embrace  the  general 
affairs  of  the  Republic. 

The  executive  of  the  Republic  is  vested  in  a  President  chosen  by  an 
electoral  college  for  the  term  of  four  years.  During  several  years,  accord- 
ing  to  the  British  Consular  Reports,  the  country  went  on  prosperously, 
but  recently  political  disaffection  has  arisen. 

PreticteiU  of  the  Bepublic. — Horacio  Yasquez. 

The  administrative  aflbirs  of  the  Republic  are  in  chaive  of  a  ministry 
appointed  by  the  President  The  Ministry  is  composed  of  tne  heads  of  the 
departments  of  the  Interior  and  Police,  Finance  and  Commerce,  Justice  and 
Puolic  Instruction,  War  and  Marine,  Public  Works  and  Foreign  AffiBurs. 

Each  province  and  district  is  administered  by  a  governor  appointed  by 
the  Presiaent  The  various  communes,  cantons,  and  sections  are  presided 
ever  by  prefects  or  magistrates  appointed  by  the  ^vemora.  The  communes 
have  municipal  corporations  elected  by  the  inhabitants. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  Santo  Domingo,  which  embraces  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
island  of  Haiti — the  western  division  forming  the  Republic  of  HttUi — is 
estimated  at  18,045  English  square  miles,  with  a  population  in  1888  offidally 
estimated  at  610,000  inhabitants,  or  about  34  to  the  square  mile. 

The  Republic  is  divided  into  six  provinces  and  six  maritime  districts. 
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The  population,  unlike  that  of  the  neighbouriug  Haiti,  is  mainly  composed  of 
a  mixed  race  of  the  original  Spanish  inhabitants  and  the  aborigines,  of 
mulattoes  and  of  negroes,  the  latter  being  less  in  number ;  the  wnites,  or 
^European-descended  inhabitants,  are  comparatively  numerous,  and  owing  to 
'their  influence  the  Spanish  language  prevails,  though  in  the  towns  both 
French  and  English  are  s0oken.  The  capital  of  Santo  Domingo,  founded 
1494,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ozama,  has  about  20,000  inhabitants; 
Puerto  Plata,  the  chief  port,  has  4,500  inhabitants. 

Eeligion  and  Instruction. 

The  religion  of  the  State  is  Roman  Catholic,  other  forms  of  religion  being 
permitted  under  certain  restrictions.     There  are  54  parishes. 

Primary  instruction  is  gratuitous  and  obligatory,  being  supported  by  the 
communes  and  by  central  aid.  The  public  or  state  schools  are  primary, 
superior,  technical  schools,  normal  schools,  and  a  professional  school  with 
the  character  of  a  university.  On  December  31,  1884,  when  the  last  school 
census  was  taken,  there  were  201  mtmicipal  schools  for  primary  instruction, 
with  7,708  pupils.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  800  schools  with  about 
10,000  pupils. 

There  are  several  literary  societies  in  the  capital  and  other  towns ;  and  in 
the  Republic  there  are  published  about  40  newspapers. 

Justice. 

The  chief  judicial  power  resides  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  which 
consists  of  a  president  and  4  justices  chosen  by  Congress,  and  1  (ministro  fiscal) 
appointed  b^  the  executive — all  these  appointments  being  only  for  the  presi- 
dential penod.  The  territory  of  the  Republic  is  divided  into  11  judicial 
districts,  each  having  its  own  tribunal  or  court  of  firat  instance,  and  these 
districts  are  subdivided  into  communes,  each  with  a  local  justice  (alcalde),  a 
secretary  and  bailifi  (alguacil^. 

Finance. 

The  revenue  derived  from  customs  duties  on  imports  and  exports 
amounted  in  1896  to  1,545,450  dollars;  in  1897,  1,601,294  dollars;  in 
1898,  1,683,584  doUars ;  in  1899,  1,529,908  dollars;  in  1900,  2,392,052 
dollars;  in  1901,  2,141,084  dollars.  This  is  the  main  source  of  revenue. 
The  estimates  for  the  year  1902-8  put  the  revenue  at  1,910,000  dollars, 
of  which  188,500  dollara  is  already  assigned,  and  the  expenditure  at 
1,721,500  dollars.  Export  duties  are  abolished  from  May  1,  1901.  In  1897 
the  foreign  debt  of  the  Republic  was  converted  into  a  new  Unified  Loan  of 
4,286,750^.,  consisting  of  2,736,750/.  in  2$  percent  bonds  and  1,500,000/. 
in  4  per  cent,  bonds.  Both  classes  of  bonds  are  secured  on  customs  duties 
and  specially  assigned  revenues,  the  collection  of  which  was  vested  in  a  R^gie 
controlled  by  the  Santo  Domingo  Improvement  Company  of  New  York. 
Default  in  the  payment  of  interest  was  made  on  April  1,  1899,  and,  after 
other  arrangements  had  been  attempted,  the  Dominican  Government  took 
the  collection  of  the  revenues  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Improvement  Company. 
In  the  middle  of  1902  the  foreign  debt,  including  arreara  of  interest, 
amounted  to  3,885,350/.  The  internal  debt  amounts  to  2,845,550  dollars 
gold,  and  10,126,629  dollara  silver. 

Defence. 

There  is  a  small  army  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  a  regiment  being 
stationed  in  the  capital  of  each  province.  There  are  also  reserve  corps,  and 
universal  liability  to  serve  in  case  of  foreign  war.  The  naval  force  consists 
of  three  small  gunboats. 
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Production  and  Indnitry. 

Of  the  total  area,  about  15,500  sauare  miles  is  cidtivable.    .  ^_  ^ ^ 

^hich  has  been  the  principal  indnstry,  seems  declining,  and  reoentlj 
abandoned  cane  fields  were  converted  into  cotton  plantations.  Tobacco  ol 
A  superior  quality  is  now  grown,  while  the  production  of  coffee,  cocoa,  tsJ 
bananas  is  on  the  increase.  American  capital  to  a  considerable  amomii 
has  recently  been  inyested  in  banana-growing  land,  and  some  attention  hai 
recently  been  given  to  cattle-raising  and  dairy  produce ;  important  ind» 
tries  are  connected  with  forestry.  Large  su|;ar  plantations  and  fiictohti 
are  in  full  work  in  the  south  and  west  of  the  Repuolic.  Iron,  gold,  cqipez, 
coal,  salt,  and  other  minerals  are  found,  and  American  enterprise  is  noi 
directed  towards  the  mining  industry. 

Commerce. 

Tke  commerce  of  the  Republic  is  small,  owing  in  part  to  customs  dutiM 
of  m  prohibitory  character.  In  1902,  however,  the  import  duties  wen 
modi&isd  (those  on  agricultural  implements  were  abolished),  and  the  expoit 
duties  tMi  sugar  abolished.  The  imports  and  exports  for  five  years  weri 
valued  as  follows  (in  American  dollars) : — 


1897 

2,240,000 
8,568,000 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

Imporifl     . 
Exports     . 

2,274,000 
2,725,000 

8,107,000 
8,498,000 

8,288,000 
6,006,000 

2,««,«1 
5.224,011 

The  chief  expoi-ts  in  three  years  we 

re  as  follows 

:— 

Exports 


Suffar  short  tons 

Msdiogany     feet 
Logwood        short  tons 


Tobacco 
Coffee 
Cocoa 
Bananas 


lbs.  . 
lbs.  . 
bunches 


54,746 

929,980 

2,182 

8,438 

2,647,000 

7,578,488 

469,000 


1890 

50,963 

833,273 

972 

3,999 

1,962,000 

5,236,000 

390,000 


1900 


58,971 

665,951 

2,284 

8,696 

3,952,000 

11,231,000 

285,000 


Other  exports  were  hides,  wax,  honey,  dividivi,  rum.  The  imports  are 
cottons,  hardware,  and  provisions.  The  trade  is  mainly  with  the  Uoitoi 
States  (which  supply  more  than  half  the  imports),  Germany,  and  France. 

In  ike  'Annual  Statement  of  the  Board  of  Trade,'  the  exports  to  isd 
imports  from  Great  Britain  aro  added  to  those  of  HaitL 

Shipping  and  Communications. 

In  1901  the  "ports  of  San  Domingo  and  Sanchez  wero  visited  by  IW 
-vessels  of  283,867  tons. 

The  interior  is  not  well  supplied  with  roads.  A  railway  belonnng  to  o 
English  company  runs  between  Sanchez  on  the  Bay  of  Samana  and  La  Vegi 
(62  miles),  and  has  been  carried  on  to  Santiago  as  a  Government  line ;  toUl 
length  about  130  miles.     Concessions  have  been  granted  for  other  railwajs. 

The  Republic  entered  the  Postal  Union  in  1880.  In  1898  there  were  in 
the  Repubnc  25  post  offices.  The  inland  letters,  printed  packets,  te., 
numbered  896,941 ;  and  the  international  238,897. 
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l^he  telegraph,  in  the  hands  of  the  Antilles  Telegrapliic  Company,  is  in 
operation  between  Santo  Doming,  Puerto  Plata,  and  Santiago,  from  Santiago 
to  Monte  Cristi,  and  along  the  railway  from  Sanchez  to  La  Vega  ;  total  length, 
oyer  430  miles.  Seyeral  other  inland  lines  are  in  projed;.  The  foreign 
telegraphic  system  in  operation  is  that  of  the  French  Submarine  Telegraphic 
Company. 

Honey,  Weights,  and  Heasnres. 

The  National  Bank,  in  return  for  cash  adyances  made  to  the  goyernmcnt, 
has  the  priyilege  of  selling  goyemment  stamped  paper  and  x>ostage  stamps, 
and  of  collecting  5  per  cent,  tax  on  import  duties,  its  notes  are  in  circulation. 

On  July  1st,  1897,  the  United  States  gold  dollar  was  adopted  as  the 
standard  of  yalue,  but  only  a  debased  silver  coinage  and  depreciated  paper 
money  are  in  circulation.  On  March  81,  1899,  the  coinage  and  notes  in 
circulation  were  estimated  as  follows  : — Silver,  2,200,000  dollars  ;  old  bank 
note  issue,  600,000  dollars;  new  note  issue,  8,600,000  dollars;  total, 
6,400,000  dollars.  An  attempt  is  being  made  to  redeem  the  paper  money, 
but  nothing  satisfactory  has  been  accomplished. 

Quintal =4  arrobes=100  lbs.  (of  16  oz  )=46  kilograms. 

For  liquids  the  arrobe=82  cuartilles=25'498  litre8=4'110  gallons 

The  metrical  system  is  coming  into  use. 

Diplomatic  and  Consnlar  Eepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Santo  Domingo  in  Great  Britain. 

Consul'Oeneral. — Miguel  Ventura  ;  appointed  July  20,  1876. 

There  are  consular  representatiyes  at  Cardiff,  Glasgow,  Leeds,  Manchester, 
Nottingham. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Santo  Domingo. 

Vice-Consul  cU  San  Domingo.-^U.  H.  Gosling. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Santo 
Domingo. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

La  Republique  DomlDioaine.    Par  Francisco  Alvarez  LeAI.    Paris,  1888. 

Foreign  Office  Reports,  Annual  Series.    London. 

Santo  Domingo.  Bulletin  No.  62  of  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Bepublics.  Wash.ngton, 
1892. 

Trade  of  Haiti  and  San  Domingo  with  Oreat  Britain,  in  *  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade 
of  the  United  Kingdom.'    Imp.  4.    London. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Ahad  (Jose  Bamon),  La  Repdblica  Dominlcana,  resefia  general  geogriflco^estadistica.  8 
Santo  Domingo,  1889. 

Gareia  ( Jo86  Qabriel),  Compendio  de  la  historia  de  Santo  Domingo,  escrito  pank  el  uso  de 
aM  escuelas  de  la  Bepiliblica  Dominicana.    Santo  Domingo,  1 879. 

Ha«ard (Samuel),  Santo  Domingo,  Fast  and  Present;  with  a  Glance  at  Haiti.  8.  pp. 
511.    London,  1878. 


Jordan  (WilhelmXGeschichtederlnsel  Haiti.    Svols.    8.    Leipzig,  1849. 

KHm  (6.  B.  Ri ~      .  ~      ...  . 

PhUadelphia,  1871. 


Keim  (D.  B.  Randolph),  Santo  Domingo.    Pen  Pictures  and  Leaves  of  Travel.     12. 


Merino  (Padre),  Elementos  de  geografla  ffsica,  politica  6  hist6rica  de  la  Repiiblica  Do- 
minicana.   Santo  Domingo,  1889. 

Monte  y  Tejada  (Antonio),  Historia  de  Santo  Domingo,  desde  su  descubrimiento  hasta 
tiuestros  dias.    Tomo  X.  (all  published).    8.    Habana,  1853. 

Report  of  Council  of  the  Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders.  Appendix  for  1894.- 
London,  1895.  ^ 

SMnt  Rmii  Vie  de  Toussalnt  Louverture.    8.    Paris,  1850  GoOqIc 
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SERVIA. 

(Kealjevina  Sebiya.) 
Reig^ning  Sovereign  and  Family. 

Alexander  I.,  King  of  Seryia,  born  August  14  (new  style), 
1876  ;  son  of  Milan  I.,  King  of  Servia,  born  August  22,  1854, 
died  February  11,  1901,  and  of  Nathalie,  daughter  of  Colonel 
Keschko  of  the  Russian  Army.  King  Milan  abdicated  March  6, 
1889,  and  proclaimed  his  son  Alexander  King  of  Servia,  under  a 
regency  until  he  should  attain  his  majority  (18  years).  King 
Alexander,  on  April  13, 1893,  being  then  in  his  seventeenth  year, 
took  the  royal  authority  into  his  own  hands.  On  August  5, 
1900,  he  was  married  to  Draga  Maschin,  born  September  23, 
1867. 

The  present  ruler  of  Servia  is  the  fifth  of  his  dynasty,  which 
was  founded  by  MiloiS  Todorovi^  ObrenoviS,  leader  of  the  Ser- 
vians in  the  war  of  insurrection  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Turkey, 
which  had  lasted  since  1459.  The  war  lasted  from  1815  to  1829, 
when  the  Turkish  Government  was  compelled  to  grant  virtual 
independence  to  Servia.  By  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  signed 
September  14,  1829,  MiloS  T.  Obrenovid  was  acknowledged 
Prince  of  Servia,  and  by  a  subsequent  Firman  of  the  Sultan  dsSed 
August  15,  1830,  the  dignity  was  made  hereditary  in  his  family. 

The  independence  of  Servia  from  Turkey  was  established  by 
article  34  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  signed  July  13,  1878,  and  was 
solemnly  proclaimed  by  Prince  (afterwards  King)  Milan  at  his 
capital,  August  22,  1878.  The  King's  civil  list  amounts  to 
1,200,000  dinars. 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Constitution  voted  by  the  Great  National  Assembly  January  2,  1889 
(December  22,  1888,  old  style),  continued  in  force  till  May,  1S94,  when  it 
was  repealed  by  King  Alexander,  and  the  constitution  of  July,  1869,  revived 
On  the  6/19  April,  1901,  a  new  Constitution  was  granted  by  King  Alexander, 
entailing  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Servia  upon  his  direct  desoendants 
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of  either  sex.  The  execntive  power  is  vested  in  the  King,  assisted  by  a 
council  of  eight  Ministers,  who  are,  individually  and  collectively,  responsible 
to  the  nation.  The  legislative  authority  is  exercised  by  the  King,  in  con- 
junction with  *'he  National  Assembly,  or  '  Narodna-Skupshtina,'  and  a  Senate 
of  51  members,.  *ncludiDg  the  Heir  Apparent,  the  Archbishop  of  Belgrade, 
the  Bishop  of  Nisch,  80  life  members  appointed  by  the  King,  and  18  mem- 
bers eleeted  bv  Belgrade  and  the  other  departments.  Measures  of  le^s^ation 
must  receive  the  a«3ent  of  both  Chambers.  The  State  Council  consists  of  15 
members  appointed  by  the  King  from  amongst  the  members  of  the  Senate. 
It  decides  complaints  of  injury  to  private  rights  resulting  from  Royal  and 
Ministerial  decrees,  questions  of  administrative  competence  and  obligations, 
matters  relative  to  departmental  and  communal  surtaxes  and  loans,  and  the 
transfer  of  their  real  property,  the  expropriation  of  private  property  for  public 
purposes,  the  final  settlement  of  debts  due  to  the  State,  and  which  cannot  be 
collected,  the  outpayment  of  extraordinary  sums  sanctioned  by  the  Budget, 
and  exceptional  admissions  to  the  privilege  of  Servian  citizenship.  'Hiis 
body  is  always  sitting.  The  National  Assiembly  is  composed  of  180  depu- 
ties elected  by  the  people.  Every  male  Servian  (with  the  exception  of  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  under  the  colours)  21  years  of  age,  paying  15  dinars  in 
direct  taxes,  is  entitled  to  vote ;  Servians  80  years  of  age,  paying  60  dinars  in 
direct  taxes,  are  eligible  to  the  Assembly  provided  they  reside  permanently 
in  Servia  and  can  read  and  write.  Lawyers  and  Servians  who  hold  university 
degrees  are  eligible  if  they  pay  80  dinars  in  direct  taxes,  but  Government 
employees,  Conmiunal  Mayors  and  priests  are  not  eligible.  Elections  for  the 
Senate  are  held  every  six  years.  Candidates  must  be  40  years  of  age,  and 
^y  200  dinars  a  year  in  direct  taxes  unless  they  have  been  Presidents  or 
Vice-Presidents  of  the  Sknpshtina,  Ministers,  Generals,  or  Councillors  of 
State.  Servians  who  are  qualified  to  vote  for  members  of  the  Sknpshtina  may 
vote  for  Senators  if  they  pay  45  dinars  a  year  in  direct  taxes.  Tne  Assembly 
meets  each  year  on  October  1  at  latest,  and  elections  take  place  every  fomtli 
year  on  May  21.  The  deputies  receive  travelling  expenses  and  a  salary  of 
15  dinars  a  day. 

The  ministries  are  for  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Interior,  War,  Finance,  Public 
Works,  Commerce,  Instruction,  Justice. 

Counties,  districts,  and  municipalities  have  their  own  administrative 
assemblies.  For  administrative  purposes,  Servia  is  divided  into  16  provinces 
or  counties,  1,290  communes,  which  include  4,029  villages  and  74  towns  or 
cities. 


Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  the  Kingdom  of  Servia  amounts  to  18,630  square  miles,  divided 
into  17  departments,  including  that  of  the  capital,  Belgrade,  which  has  its 
own  administration. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  population  of  the  provinces 
according  to  the  preliminary  returns  of  the  census  of  December  81,  1900  : — 
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i 

PopuUtion 

I 

ToUl 

Pop.  pet 

Dcpartemcnts          i     ^  ^^ 

Male 

Fomale 

sq.  III. 

Belgrad         .         .  .        780 

64,394 

61,470 

125,864 

ICl 

Valyevo 

948 

68,870 

64,035 

182,905 

140 

Vranya 

1,695 

109,098 

103,891 

212,989 

125 

Kraguy^vatz 

885 

82,378 

78,272 

160.650 

181 

Krayina 

1,122 

50,373 

48,761 

•  99,134 

88 

Kruzh^vatz 

1,066 

70,517 

68,155 

138,672 

130 

Morava 

;     1,097 

87,649 

83,543 

171,192 

165 

Nisch    . 

967 

92,369 

82,422 

174,791 

181 

Pirot     . 

983 

49,822 

46,814 

96,636 

103 

Podrinye 

1,370 

103,886 

100,829 

204,715 

149 

Pozarevatz 

1,604 

118,267 

112,762 

231,029 

144 

Rudnik . 

2,092 

99,716 

96,345 

196,061 

93 

Smederevo 

492 

61,878 

60,628 

122,506 

250 

Timok   . 

1,288 

69,736 

65,492 

135,228 

109 

Toplitz  . 

1,095 

47,143 

43,428 

90,571 

84 

Ujitze  . 

1,247 

66,870 

64,860 

131,730 

105 

Belgrade  City 

4 

89,659 

29,438 

69,097 

15,855 

Total    .  1900 

18,680 

1,282,625 

1,211,145 

2,493,770 

134 

1895 

1,186,594 

1,125,890 

2,812,484 

124 

1890 

1,109,885 

1,052,076 

2,161,961 

116 

The  total  populatiou  on  December  31,  1901,  was  estimated  at  2,535,915. 

In  1895,  308,673,  or  13*3  per  cent,  lived  in  towns,  and  2,008,811  Ihred 
in  the  country  ;  2,217,893  were  bom  in  Servia,  and  95,091  in  other  countries; 
2,083,482  spoke  Servian,  and  229,002  spoke  other  languages ;  1,926,494 
were  dependent  on  agriculture,  and  385,990  on  other  occupations.  As  to 
race,  in  1895  there  were  2,083,482  Servians  (who,  according  to  langua^,  are 
Slavonic  by  race) ;  other  Slavs,  3,731 ;  159,510  Roumanians,  46,212  Gipsies, 
6,437  Germans,  5,048  Jews,  1,962  Hungarians,  and  6,102  others. 

The  principal  towns  are  :  Belgrade  (the  capital)  with  69,097  inhabitants ; 
Nisch,  24,451;  Kragouy^vatz,  16,503;  Leskovatz,  13,707;  Pozai^vmtz, 
12,957 ;  Shabatz,  12,072. 

Movement  or  Population. 

The  marriages  and  the  births  and  deaths  (exclusive  of  still-births)  in  5 
years  were  : — 


Tear 


MarrlagM 


Births 


Deaths 


Smplos 


1897 
1898 
18t»9 
1900 
1901 

21,157 
22,521 
24,456 
31,203 
20,998 

101,605 
84,789 
96,246 

104,772 
96,848 

i 

63,237 
65,800 
59,648 
58,034 

{         58,282 

38,368 
29,489 
36,698 
46,738 
43,066 

There  are  no  trustworthy  statiatics  of  emigration  and  immigration. 
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BeliffioiL 

The  State  religion  of  Servia  is  Greek-orthodox.  According  to  the  census  of 
1895  there  were  of  the  total  population : — Greek-orthodox,  2,281,018;  Roman 
Catholics,  10,411 ;  Protestants,  1,002  ;  Jews,  5,102  ;  Mohammedan  Turks, 
2,849  ;  Mohammedan  Gipsies,  11,565  ;  other  religions,  537. 

The  Church  is  goyemed  by  the  Synod  of  Bishops,  the  Archbishop  of 
Belgrade  as  Metropolitan  of  Servia  being  president,  but  all  the  ecclesiastical 
officials  are  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  Education  and  Publlo 
Worship.  There  is  unrestricted  liberty  of  conscience.  In  1897  there  were 
624  churches  and  ohapels,  and  52  monasteries  ;  the  clergy  numbered  1,001, 
and  the  monks,  88.  The  property  of  the  churches  and  monasteries  in  1893 
was  valued  at  7,186,023  dinars ;  their  revenue  at  905,385  dinars;  and 
expenditure  at  849,712  dinars. 


Inftrnction. 

Elementary  education  in  Servia  is  compulsory,  and,  in  all  the  primary 
schools  under  the  Ministry  of  Education,  it  is  free.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
1899,  the  numbers  of  these  schools,  and  of  their  teaching  staff  and  pupils, 
were  as  follows : — 


1     No. 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Elementary  Schools 

Middle  Schools  : 
Lower  Oymnasiams  . 
H!0ier       ,.       .       . 
High  Sehool  for  Girls. 
KomuaSohooIs  . 
Theological  Seminary 
Total  of  Middle  Soh. 

Universify : 
Philosophical  Faculty 
Jurispnidence    . 
Technical   .       .       . 
Total  of  UnlTersity . 

1,105 

J,037 

8S4 

1,921 

83,278 

4,364 

214 
242 

17,628 

100,901 

4,864 

892 
214 
242 

1} 

S 
2 

1 
16 

2G3 

23 
10 

- 

263 

ei 

23 

10 

357 

892 

6,712 

- 

- 

— 

83 
11 
18 

122 
270 
71 

— 

— 

62 

— 

468 

The  school  attendance  was,  however,  considerably  less  than  that  indicated 
in  the  table,  over  16  per  cent,  of  the  children  at  the  elementary  schools,  and 
about  12  per  cent  of  the  pupils  at  the  middle  schools  having  discontinued 
attendance  before  the  end  of  the  year.  On  the  average  there  is  in  Servia 
one  elementaiy  school  for  every  2,093  inhabitants,  and  one  enrolled  pupil 
for  every  127  inhabitants,  there  being  one  boy  enrolled  for  every  16  of  tne 
male  population,  and  one  girl  for  every  80  of  the  female  population.  Of  the 
children  of  school  age,  23*17  percent  attended  schooL 

Other  Government  schools  are:  the  Military  Academy,  the  Commercial 
School,  the  School  of  Wine  Culture,  the  Agricultuial  Sdbool,  and  the  Cadastral 
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School.  There  are  also  several  private  schools,  elementary  and  other,  and  ar. 
orphanage  supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  Of  me  students  of  the 
Belgrade  university  436  were  niatnculated  and  27  were  merely  listenera  ;  of 
the  total,  435  were  men  and  28  were  women  (15  being  matriculated  students). 
In  1902  there  were  403  matriculated  students. 

The  cost  of  the  elementary  schools  is  defrayed  partly  by  the  State  and 
partly  by  the  municipalities,  the  State  paying  the  teachers'  salaries  and  the 
municipalities  providing  for  all  other  expenditure.  The  cost  of  the  other 
public  schools  is  borne  entirely  by  the  State.  In  1899  the  State  expended 
1,002,615  dinars  on  the  middle  schools. 

In  1874  only  4  per  cent,  ot  the  population  could  read  and  write  ;  in  18S4, 
10  per  cent  ;  in  1890,  14  per  cent  In  1895,  321,222  could  read  and  write, 
and  1,991,262  were  illiterate — that  is  14  per  cent,  could  read  and  write,  bat 
this  assigns  young  children  to  the  illiterates. 

There  is  in  Belgrade  a  national  library  and  museum,  and  a  national  theatre 
Bubventioned  by  the  State. 


Justice,  Crime,  and  Pauperism. 

The  judges  are  appointed  hj  the  king.  According  to  the  Constitution  thqr 
cannot  be  removed  against  their  will,  but  in  consequence  of  the  suspensioii 
of  the  Constitution  on  May  9,  1894,  their  irremovability  has  ceased.  There 
are  23  courts  of  first  instance  in  Servia,  a  court  of  appeal,  a  court  of  casaatio&, 
and  a  tribunal  of  commerce.  In  all  the  courts  of  nrst  instance  there  were  in 
1896,  2,834  convictions  ;  in  1897,  3,548.  At  the  end  of  1897  the  3  praal 
establishments  contained  3,196  condemned  prisoners  (2,532  males  and  71 
females),  2,088  undergoing  hard  labour. 

There  is  no  pauperism  in  Servia  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  understood  in 
the  West ;  the  poorest  have  some  sort  of  freehold  property.  There  are  a  few 
poor  people  in  Belgrade,  but  neither  their  property  nor  their  number  bos 
necessitated  an  institution  like  a  workhouse.    There  is  a  free  town  hospitaL 


Finance. 

For  five  years  the  State  revenue  and  expenditure  were  estimated  as  foUowi 
(in  dinars  or  francs) :— 


Year 

Revenae 

Bxpenditnra 

1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 

Dinars 
63,659,720 
68,824,500 
77,789,648 
74,018,070 
72,820,000 

Dinars 
63,659.720 
68,822,569 
76,259,246 
73,992,548 
72,815,000 

J'or  X902  tho  estimates  were  :— 
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SouicM  of  Revenue 

Dinars 

Dinart 

Direct  taxes     . 

23,368,760 

Civil  list    . 

1,200,000 

Customs  . 

6,800,000 

Interest  on  public  debt 

19,422,000 

Excise     .        .        . 

4,280,000 

National  Assembly,  &c. 

680,604 

Taxes      . 

8,700,000 

Various  expenses 

374,172 

Monopolies 

19,740,600 

Pensions  and  dotations 

3,899,400 

Domains,  Posts,  &c. 

4,106,731 

Ministries  : 

Bailways 

6,601,000 

Justice   . 

1,818,070 

Various  . 

3,080,000 

Foreign  Affairs 

2,062,160 

Finance 

9,716,160 

War 

18,474,844 

Instruction,  worship 

2,972,060 

Interior  . 

3,171,100 

Public  Works. 

7,768,261 

« 

Commerce  and  Agri- 
culture 

j    1,193,613 

Total      .        . 

Court  of  Accounts 
Total 

831,291 

70,666,981 

72,988,136 

On  December  31,  1901,  the  public  debt  of  Servia  amounted  to  418,686,098 
dinars.  Of  this  amount  the  greater  part  consists  of  the  converted  loan  of 
1896,  348,900,000  dinars. 

Defence. 

At  Kisch  a  series  ot  forts  is  being  built ;  8  are  partly  constructed  and 
wUl  soon  be  armed.  At  Za^echar,  near  the  Bulgarian  frontier,  are  6  forts ; 
and  Pirot  is  also  provided  with  fortificatioDS. 

In  Servia  military  service  is  compulsory  from  the  age  of  21  to  45  :  10  years 
in  the  first  ban,  6  years  in  the  second  ban,  and  8  vears  in  the  third  ban.  There 
are  6  territorial  divisions  in  which  permanent  cadres  of  troops  are  maintained 
as  follows : — 20  regiments  of  infantry,  each  of  4  battalions ;  4  regiments  ot 
cavalry  of  4  squadrons  ;  6  regiments  of  field  artillery,  of  which  3  consist  of  9 
and  2  of  6  mounted  batteries,  each  of  the  5  having  also  3  mountain  batteries  of 
4  guns  and  1  battery  of  horse  artillery  of  6  guns ;  1  regiment  of  2  battalions  of 
fortress  artillery ;  2  battalions  of  engineers  ;  1  half-battalion  of  pontooners  ; 
6  companies  of  train  ;  6  hospitals;  15  magazines  with  companies  of  workmen, 
&c.  Tne  effective  force  for  which  provision  was  made  in  1900-01  was :  infantry, 
661  officers  and  14,000  men  ;  cavalry,  101  officers  and  1,400  men  ;  artillery, 
270  officers  and  4,000  men ;  engineers,  66  officers  and  1,000  men  ;  train, 
sanitary  troops,  &c.,  161  officers  and  800  men  ;  total,  22,448  officers  and  men, 
with  4,846  norsos.  On  mobilisation  the  active  army  and  its  reserve 
consist  of  6  divisions,  each  containing:  infantry,  16,612  men,  in  4 
regiments  of  4  battalions;  cavalry,  618  men  in  3  squadrons;  artil- 
lery, 1,636  men  in  9  batteries  of  6  guns  ;  engineers,  artificers,  sanitary 
troops,  &c.,  3,490  men  ;  the  total  strength  of  each  division  being 
thus  22,256  men,  and  that  of  the  6  divisions,  111,275  men.  Outside  the 
divisional  formations  are  a  brigade  of  cavair}'  of  2,769  men  in  4  regiments  of 
4  sqnadrons,  with  two  mounted  batteries  and  1  munition  column  ;  208  men 
of  the  body-guard,  in  1  squadron;  mountain  artillery,  l,168^en^iiiJJ 
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sections  of  3  batteries  ;  special  troops,  2,496  men,  in  1  regiment  of  fortrasi 
and  1  park  of  siege  artillery ;  1  munition  eolomn,  kc.,  with  2,5S5  m^i ; 
pioneers,  1,565  men  ;  railway  troops,  miners,  telegraphists,  kc,  8,934  xneii — 
in  all,  14,655  men.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  the  depdt  troops: 
infantry,  31,440  men,  in  20  battalions  ;  cavalry,  1,275  men,  in  5  aqaadrons ; 
artillery,  engineers,  and  pioneers,  2,928  men — total,  35,643  men.  The  total 
strength  of  the  mobilised  first  ban  and  its  reserve  is  thns  161,573  ;  while 
the  second  ban  contains  126,610  men,  and  the  third  ban  66,005  men.  Tb« 
full  war  strength  of  Servia,  with  the  militia,  is  thus  theoretically,  854, 18£ 
men,  probably  about  300,000,  in  fact. 

The  State  possesses  only  one  steamer,  which  is  nsed  exclutiTely  for 
military  purposes.  . 

Production  and  Lidnstry. 

Servia  is  an  agricultural  country,  where  almost  every  peasant  cultiTattf 
his  01^  freehold.  The  holdings  vary  in  size  from  10  to  30  acres  mostW.  In 
1897  the  number  of  proprietors  was  293,421.  Of  the  total  area  (4,830,269 
hectares),  1,501,874  hectares  were  cultivated  in  1900,  and  628,610  heetani 
were  under  woods  and  forests.  The  area  under  the  principal  crops  and  tb« 
yield  in  1900  were  as  follows  : — 


Crops. 

Hectares. 

Quintals. 

Wheat     .         .         .         . 

810,032 

2,414,070 

Barley     .... 

74,814 

491,882 

Oats         .... 

85,236 

388,980 

Maize      .... 

463,333 

4,692,063 

Hemp  seed  \ 
„      fibre/  • 

10,917 

/ 
I 

54,840 

Flax  seed    \ 

909 

/ 
I 

_^ 

„      fibre/  •        •        • 

4,100 

Meadow,  grass . 

818,664 

5,342,297 

Plums      .... 

110,541 

8,698,480            ' 

Plum  marmalade  and  also  fresh  plums  are  exported  in  laige  quantities; 
spirits  are  distilled  in  large  quantities  iVom  plums.  Under  tobacco  aie 
1,856  hectares,  yielding  in  1900,  9,169  quintals ;  under  vinea^  about  60,000 
hectares ;  and  various  fruits  are  grown. 

There  is  a  school  of  agriculture  at  Kralyevo'  and  one  of  wine^saltm^  at 
Negotin.  The  Government  encourages  the  formation  of  agricultural  otftn- 
panies,  of  which  in  1900  there  were  219,  2  bein|f  for  the  purchase  of  imple- 
ments and  machinery,  and  the  others  for  ad  vancmg  loans  or  receiving  depoeiti. 
There  is,  besides,  a  central  company,  of  which  the  local  companies  may  be 
members,  its  purpose  being  to  lend  money,  to  take  over  (at  interest)  the  local 
companies'  surplus  ftinds,  to  provide  machinery,  kc.,  and  to  act  as  inter- 
mediary in  disposing  of  agrioultoral  produce. 

Large  numbers  of  cattle,  sheep^  and  ^igs  are  reared  and  exported.  Oa 
December 81,  1900,  there  were  in  Servu  180,871  horses;  942,087  head 
of  cattle;  8,013,644  sheep ;  940,609  pi^;  and  425,565  goats.  In  1900 
62^885  head  of  cattle  were  exported,  78,700  live  pigs,  and  40|000  alau^tered 
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The  national  and  communal  forests  are  supervised  by  the  administrative 
authorities.  Cask  staves  are  exported  to  Austria  and  France  in  great 
quantities. 

Servia  has  considerable  mineral  resources,  including  various  kinds  of  coal, 
worked  by  Oovemment,  by  Belgian  companies,  and  by  private  entei^rise. 
Mining  is  carried  on  for  gold,  copper  (about  1,200  tons  annually),  lead- 
antimony,  silver-lead,  and  antimony ;  but  iron,  zinc,  quicksilver,  asbestos, 
and  oil  shales  are  found.  For  the  development  of  the  mineral  industries 
good  roads  and  an  extension  of  the  railway  system  are  required. 

In  1893  there  were  106  mills  which  ground  50,813,979  kilogrammes  of 
flour  ;  10  breweries  which  produced  55,205  hectolitres  of  beer  ;  and  26  other 
factories  which  turned  out  goods  valued  at  2,177,000  francs.  In  1898  the 
Government  was  authorised  to  make  concessions  for  industrial  enterprises  in 
Servia,«and  for»this  purpose  to  grant  free  land  ;  to  exempt  from  customs  duties 
and  ot^er  taxes  ;  to  provide  facilities  for  the  purchase  of  fuel,  &c. ;  to  reduce 
the  railway  tariff  by  25  per  cent,  and  to  assign  Government  contracts  to 
native  manu£EU2turers  at  rates  10  per  cent,  higher  than  the  average  rates.  A 
concession  was  in  1898  granted  for  a  sugar  factory,  and  in  1901  another  for 
a  celluloid  factory,  both  to  German  companies. 


Commeroe. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  (25  dinars =£1)  of  the  imports  and 
exx>orts  of  Servia  for  five  years  : — 


Tear 

Imports 

Batports 

Transit. 

1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 

Dinars 
45,818,824 
41,101,923 
46,428,600 
54,027,228 
44,035,428 

Dinars 
55,939,981 
56,991,479 
65,744,888 
66,581,959 
66,085,658 

Dinars 
18,801,020 
14,845,422 
16,917,906 
17,723,444 
22,987,579 

The  following  table  shows  the  chief  imports  and  exports  in  two  years : 


- 

Imports 

(i5oo) 

Imports          Sxports 
am             (1900) 

Exports 
(1001), 

1  Dinars 

Dinars 

Dinars 

Dinars 

Agricnltnral  prodnce  and  ftnits 

,     ,5 

80,148,279 

25,194,924 

Animals  and  animal  prodace  . 
Colonial  prodnce 

89 
1  3,          61 

27,085,684 

80,064,868 
°67 

mdef,skinB,  leather,  *c 

;  8,          02 

8,060,849 

8,1        99 

Cotton  goods.  Ae. 

6,          11 

1,009,009 

1  1         21 

Wool  and  woollen  goods 

8,          08 

98,868 

18 

Foods  and  drinks 

n 

8,207.829 

2,1         79 

Metals 

6.        r* 

445,120 

14 

Apparel 

2,          50 

48,825 

02 

Pottery,  glass,  Ac     . 
Wood  and  wood-work 

2,          5fl 

802,016 

1         08 

a,          T9 

247,908 

1         90 

Machinery,  Ac.          .       . 

7,          JO 

6,061 

60 

Chemicals,  4e. 

^          !2 

150,629 

1         87 

Hardware,  Ac 

1,<          10 

281 

Oil,  candles,  soap,  Ac 

685,804 
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The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  trade  with  different  countries 
in  dinars  (or  francs)  for  two  years : — 


A    ^^/Ntm^vtAfl 

'               Imports  from 

Exports  to 

VOUIlbnOS 

1900 

1001 

1900 

1001 

America 

1,119,026 

1,192,636 





Austria-Hungary . 

25,528,875 

21,168,067 

56,584,700 

76,672,567 

Belgium 

356,375 

317,749 

68,725 

309,083 

Bosnia 

41,000 

38,290 

223,500 

200,978 

Bulgaria 

278,700 

268,218 

629,060 

604,965 

Greece 

482,150 

621,001 

— 

77.901 

Great  Britain 

3,773,600 

3,931,134 

— 

580,430 

Italy 

766,450 

895,853 

— 

40,256 

Germany 

15,015,750 

6,829,809 

3,912,960 

4,124.508 

Rumania 

944,225 

188,514 

8,063;676 

539,362 

Russia 

196,625 

679,920 

80,600 

893,330 

Turkey 

1,249,425 

2,406,891 

1,456,475 

1,736,828 

France 

953,800 

1,238,262 

369,176 

721,348 

Holland       . 

404,176 

426,310 

18,676 

— 

Montenegro 

1           27,450 

87,991 

— 

19,110 

Switzerland 

351,300 

581,318 

114,625 

109,584 

According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  the  exports  of  produce  aad 
manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  Servia  were  as  follows :  in  1897, 
20,155^.  ;  1898, 12,964Z.  ;  1899,  18,306/.  ;  1900,  4,5411.  ;  1901,  4,0041.  The 
chief  exports  in  1901  were :  machinery,  2,291Z.  There  are  no  direct  imports 
into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Servia. 

Communications. 

Servia  has  one  principal  railway  line,  Belgrade-Nlsch-Yranya,  230 
miles  in  length,  and  several  secondary  branches  ;  Kisch-Pirot,  Smedeivro- 
Yelika  Plana,  Lapovo-Kraguyevatz,  total  364  miles.  Ck>8t  of  fconstmctioii  np 
to  the  end  of  1899,  105,547,724  dinars,  and  of  the  rolling-stock,  kc, 
16,213,936  dinars.  In  1899  the  gross  receipts  amounted  to  6,897,709  dinan, 
and  in  1900  to  6,776,824  dinars.  The  Government  in  1898  was  authorised  to 
grant  concessions  for  the  construction  and  working  of  several  new  lines  of  rail- 
way. One  of  these  is  intended  to  connect  Nisch  with  Kladovo,  and  thence 
to  cross  the  Danube  by  a  bridge,  for  the  construction  of  which  a  conventioa 
with  the  Rumanian  Government  has  been  signed.  Another  will  connect 
Kisch  with  the  Turkish  frontier,  and  ultimately  be  continued  across  Albania 
to  the  Adriatic.  Concessions  granted  for  the  construction  of  light  railways 
have  lapsed,  and  the  schemes  seem  likely  to  fail. 

Of  highways  there  are  3,495  miles,  many  of  them  In  a  ruinous  conditioa. 
Of  rivers  only  those  bordering  on  Servia  are  navigable,  viz.  Danube,  198 
miles ;  Save,  90  miles ;  and  Drina,  106  miles.  The  navigation  on  the 
Danube  and  Save  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  foreign  steam  companies. 

There  were  2,350  miles  of  telegraph  line  and  3,470  miles  of  wire,  with 
146  stations,  at  the  end  of  1901.  In  1901,  1,106,812  messages  were  trans- 
mitted. 

There  were  126  post<K)ffices  in  1901.  In  1901  20,781,000  letters  werv 
transmitted.  The  post  and  telegraph  receipts  for  1901  amounted  to  2,619,633 
dinars,  and  expenditure  to  1,661,843  dinars. 
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Honey  and  Credit. 

Public  credit  ia  assisted  b^  various  monetary  establishments,  of  which,  in 
1890,  there  were  43.  The  principal  place  is  occupied  by  the  first  privile^d 
ITational  Bank  of  the  Kingdom  of  Servia  in  Belgrade,  with  the  nomiftal  capital 
of  20,000,000  dinars,  of  which  6,500,000  has  been  paid  up.  It  is  entitled 
to  issue  bank  notes,  of  which  there  were  on  December  31,  1900,  35,900,000 
dinars  in  circulation,  with  a  metallic  reserve  of  6,800,000  dinars  in  gold, 
and  9,000,000  dinars  in  silver ;  total,  15,800,000  dinars,  or  44  per  cent  of 
the  note  circulation.  Besides  the  National  Bank  there  were  in  1900  5  bank 
establishments,  and  219  agricultural  credit  associations  and  savings-banks, 
-^th  8,158  members  and  deposits,  reserves,  and  loans  outstanding  to  the 
amount  of  414,765  dinars. 

Honey,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  nominal  valne  of  the  money  coined  from  1868  to  the  end  of  1899 
was:  gold,  10,000,000  dinars  ;  silver,  15,600,000  dinars;  bronze,  1,934,645 
dinars;  nickel,  3,200,000  dinars— total,  30,734,645  dinars. 

Servia  accepted,  by  the  law  of  June  20,  1875,  the  French  decimal  system 
for  its  moneys,  weights,  and  measures.  The  Servian  dinar  is  equal  to  one 
franc.  In  circulation  are  gold  coins  of  10  and  20  dinars  (milan  d  or) ;  silver 
coins  of  5,  2,  1,  and 0*5  dinar;  bronze  of  10  and  5,  and  nickel  of  20,  10, 
and  5  paras. 

The  decimal  weights  and  measures  (kilogram,  metre,  kc.)  have  been  in 
practical  use  only  since  the  commencement  of  1883. 


Diplomatic  and  Consnlar  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Sbevia  in  Great  Britain. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — 

Consul-Qeneral/or  London. — H.  W.  Christmas. 

There    are    Consular    representatives    in    Manchester,    Liverpool,    and 
Sheffield. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Servia. 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. — Sir  G.    Bonham, 
Bart ,  appointed  April  10,  1900. 

yice-Oonsul.— Hon.  W.  G.  Thesiger. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning  Servia. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Alnuuiao  for  1902  (Servian).    Belgrade. 

Oriminal  SUtistiM.  1888-90.    Belgrade,  1896. 

8rp«k6  NoYln^COfllcial  Oasette). 

Statlttidki  godUi^ak  KraUevine  SrbUe.    (AnDnalre  Statistiqne  da  Boyaamt  de  Serble.) 

^D^TopIa Srbye (Servian  Statistics).    Vol*.  I.— XXI.    Belgrade,  1808-96. 

Deutscbes  Handels-Archlv  for  September  and  October,  1901.    Berlin. 

StattsUke  KraUevine  Srblje.    (Statistiqne  dn  Royanme  de  Serbie.)    Vols.  I.— lY.    Bel- 
grade, 1899-95.  r^^^^T^ 
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Priloxi  xe  StatiBtidk  KrmUevine  SrbiJe.  (MaMriaaz  poor  la  Stafciftiqae  da  Bojuim«  de 
Serbi«.)   Part  I.    Belgrade,  1896. 

Foreign  Office  Beports.    Annual  Series.    8.    London. 

Handbook  of  the  Armies  of  the  Balkan  States.  By  Oaptain  M.  G.  P.  Ward.  London , 
1901. 

Reoensement  de  la  Terre  coltiv^e  en  1897.    Belgrade,  1900. 

Prellminarr  Retarns  ofthe  Census  of  December  31, 1900.    Belgrade. 

2.  Kon-Offiolal  Pubuoations. 

Balwie  (M.X  La  prinoipantd  de  Serbie.    8.    Paris,  1880. 

Boik&viteh  (St.),  La  mission  de  Serbie  dans  la  question  d'Orient.    Florence,  1887 

CoquetU  (P.).  Le  Bovamne  de  Serbie.    12.    Paris,  1894. 

Oownikre  (C),  Histoire  de  la  littdratare  contemporaine  ehez  les  Slaves.    Parte,  1879. 

CuniberH  (F.),  La  SerbU  e  la  dinastia  degli  ObrenoTiteh,  1804^3.    Torino,  189S. 

"For  the  King  and  Fatherland"  (in  Servian),  a  semi-offloial  publieation,  relating  the 
historical  events  of  the  1st  and  2nd  April,  1898. 

Qamhier  (J.  W.,  Captain,  R.  Y.),  Servia.    London,  1878. 

Quhemaiia  (Comte  A.  de),  La  Serbie  et  les  Serbes.    Paris,  1898. 

flbUand  (Thomas  Brskine),  The  Boropean  Concert  on  the  Butem  Question.  OzCord,  1885c 

JiUcehieh  (Vladimir),  Recaeil  statistique  sur  les  contr^es  serbes.    8.    Belgrade,  1875. 

ffiM<to(F.),  Serbien:  Historiaoh-ethnogn^phische  Reisestadien  aus  den  Jahren  1859^48. 

Leipzig,  1868. 

Jrarii(  v.),  SrbUa  (a  description  of  the  country,  people,  and  state,  in  Servian)L  Belgrade, 
1888. 

JLooelef  s  (Bmile  de).  The  Balkan  Peninnila.    2  vols.    London,  1887. 

LaviMeC&.\  and  Rombaud  (A.),  (Editors),  Histoire  Otoeral6,  vol.  zL    Paris,  1899. 

Leger  (L.),  La  Save,  le  Dannbe,  et  le  Balkan.    Paris,  1884. 

Maekengie  (A.  Mnir),  Travels  in  the  Slavonic  Provinces  of  Turkey  in  BuroiM.  Srd  editioa 
2  vols.    London,  1887. 

MaUdt  (J,),  La  Serbie  Contemporaine.    2  vols.    Paris,  1902. 

Mi^aUniteh  (Blodie  Lawton),  The  History  of  Modem  Serbia.  8.  London,  1872. 
Serbian  Folk-Lore.    (Translated  m>m  the  Serbian.)    London,  1899. 

IfiUcVoiofc^.Q),  The  Principality  of  Servia.    (In  Servian.)    Belgrade,  1876. 

MUichevieh  (M.  QX  The  Kingdom  of  Servia.    (In  Servian.)    Belgrade,  1884. 

MiUer  (W.),  The  BalkansTln  "Story  of  the  Nations"  Series.  8.  London,  18»&— 
Travels  and  Politics  In  the  Near  Bast.    London,  1898. 

MiUet  (Ren6).  La  Serbie  6conomiqne  et  oommerciale.    Paris,  1889. 

Minehin  (J.  G.  CX  The  Growth  of  Freedom  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.    London,  1886. 

Otadgbina  (the  fatherland).  Servian  Monthly  PeriodicaL  Bdited  by  Dr.  Vladaa 
Georgevich  since  1876. 

P4artOH  (Miss  B.  M.)  and  MeLaugklin  (Miss  L.  E.),  Service  in  Servia  under  the  Bod 
Cross.    London,  1877. 

ItanJu  (L.  von),  The  History  of  Servia  and  the  Servian  BevoIntk>n.  London,  18&3, 
translated  bv  Mrs.  Alex.  L.  Kerr.    Die  serbische  Revolution.    Berlin,  1878. 

Beifiaek  (J.),  La  Serbie  et  le  Mont^n^gro.    Paris,  1876. 

BtgJU  (Dr.  Alfi^),  Adventures  in  Servia.    London,  1884. 

Saluabury  (Philip  H.  B.),  Two  months  with  Tdienu^efT  in  Servia.    London,  1877. 

Seiffnobo*  (C.),  Histoire  politique  de  I'Europe  contemporaine.  Paris,  1897.  [Eng.  Traaa. 
London,  1901.] 

TaiUandUr  (Sainl^Ren^),  La  Serbie  an  XIXe  si^de.    Paris,  1872. 

Tmna  (AA  Serbien.    Hannover,  1894. 

VivUm  (H.),  Servia,  the  Poor  Man's  Paradise.    London,  1897. 

Yovanovieh  (YladimirX  Les  Serbes,  4e.    Paris,  1870. 
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(8  A  YAM,   OB   MuANG-ThaI.) 

Beigning  King. 

Ohnlalongkom  I.  (Somdetch  Phra  Paramindr  Maha),  born  September  21, 
1853;  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  King,  Maha  Mongkut,  and  of  Queen  Ramphuy 
(Krom  Somdetch  Pratape  Sirindr) ;  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  October  1,  1868. 

Children  of  the  King. 

Children  of  the  ex- Queen. 
I.  Princess  Walai-alongkom,  bom  April  1883. 
II.  Princess  Sirapomsophon,  bom  July  9,  1887. 
Children  of  the  Queen. 
I.  Pnnoe  Ohowfa  Maha  Ys^'irayud^,  January  1,  1880  (proclaimed 
Crown  Prince  January  17,  1895). 

XL  Prince  Chowfa  Chakrapongse  Poowanarth,  March  3,  1881. 
III.  Prince  Ohowfa  Asadang  D^jarvoot,  May  1889  ;  and  others. 

Brother  of  the  King, 

Somdetch  Ohowfa  Bhanurangsi  Swangwongse,  bom  January  18,  1860. 
Title :  Krom  Pra  Bhanupandhwongse  Woradej. 

There  are  also  twenty  half-brothers  of  the  king. 

The  royal  dignity  is  nominally  hereditary,  but  does  not  descend  always 
from  tlie  father  to  the  eldest  son,  each  sovereign  being  invested  with  the 
privilege  of  nominating  his  own  successor. 

Oovemment. 

The  executive  power  is  exercised  by  the  King  advised  by  a  Cabinet 
(Senabodi)  consisting  of  the  heads  of  the  various  departments  of  the 
Government :  Foreign  Affairs,  Interior,  Justice,  Finance, '  Public  In- 
stmction.  Public  Works,  War,  Marine,  Police,  &c.  Most  of  the  portfolios 
are  held  by  the  Kine's  half-brothers  and  sons.  The  law  of  May  8,  1874, 
constituting  a  Council  of  State,  has  now  been  superseded  by  the  Royal  Decree 
of  January  10,  1895,  creating  a  Legislative  Council.  The  latter  is  composed 
of  the  Ministers  of  State  and  others,  not  less  than  12  in  number,  appointed 
by  the  Crown.  The  total  membership  is  now  51.  In  th^  preamble  of  the 
Boyal  Decree  it  is  stated  that  the  object  of  this  body  is  to  revise,  amend,  and 
complete  the  legislation  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  to  meet  at  least  once  a  week, 
and  it  may  appoint  committees  of  3  or  4  members,  with  the  addition  of 
conipetent  outsiders  who  must  not  outnumber  the  members.  An  important 
Article  gives  the  Legislative  Council  power  to  promulgate  laws  without  tha 
Royal  assent  in  the  event  of  any  temporary  disabili^  of  the  Crown.  At 
other  times  the  Royal  signature  is  indispensable.  This  Council  has  already 
shown  considerable  legiSative  activity,  but  it  is  feared  that  the  power  and 
determination  to  enforce  the  new  laws  may  prove  inadequate. 

The  Siamese  Malav  States  are  administered  by  the  Rajahs  mostly  under 
the  control  of  Commissioners  sent  from  Bangkok.  The  Laos  (Shan)  States 
of  Chiengmai,  Lakon,  Lampoonchi,  Nan,  Pree,  and  others  are  similarly 
administered. 

The  trans-Mekong  portion  of  the  State  of  Luang  Prabang  is  now  under 
French  protection.     The  remainder  is  still  Siamese. 

The  Siamese  dominions  are  divided  into  41  provinces  or  districts,  each 
leaving  a  Commissioner,  deriving  authority  direct  from  the  King,  and  having 
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under  him  subordinate  goveraora  over  the  various  parts  of  his  district  Until 
1895  the  administration  of  the  country  was  divided  between  the  MinisteTa  of 
the  North,  South,  and  Foreign  Affairs.  It  was  then  brought  under  the 
single  authority  of  Prince  Damrong,  as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  under  whose 
administration  great  improvements  have  been  already  made.  Official  build- 
ings, such  as  court-houses  and  gaols,  are  being  erected  all  over  the  ooontry, 
and  the  system  of  provincial  gendarmerie  is  being  extended.  Several  of  the 
tributary  districts  are  administered  by  their  own  princes ;  but  of  late  yean 
centralisation  has  greatly  increased.  The  Malay  States  retain,  howerer,  a 
certain  measure  of  independence.  Commissioners,  chosen  by  the  King,  are 
now  regularly  sent  from  Bangkok  to  most  of  these  tributary  provinces,  both 
to  those  in  the  north,  as  Chiengmai,  and  those  in  the  south,  as  Singora,  and 
others,  with  very  full  powers. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  limits  of  the  Kingdom  of,  Siam  have  varied  much  at  different  periods 
of  its  history,  most  of  the  border  lands  being  occupied  by  tribes  more  or  lees 
independent.  The  boundary  between  Burma  and  N.  W.  Siam  was  delimited 
in  1891  by  a  Ck>mmission,  and,  by  the  treaty  of  September,  1898,  the  River 
Mekong  was  constituted  the  boundary  between  Siam  and  the  Fren^ 
possessions.  Under  the  convention  of  October  7,  1902  (for  the  modifica- 
tion of  which,  previous  to  ratification,  negotiations  are  in  proerese, 
February  26,  1908),  the  frontier  between  Siam  and  Cambodia  will  be 
altered,  so  that  the  Siamese  provinces  of  Meluprey  and  Bassak,  with  a 
united  area  of  nearly  8,000  square  miles,  will  become  French  territory. 
French  troops  will  continue  to  hold  Chantabun  till  Siam  has  fulfilled  the 
terms  of  this  convention.  The  25 -kilometre  strip  on  the  west  aide  of 
the  upper  Mekong  is  no  longer  neutral,  but  no  Siamese  troops  under 
European  officers  may  enter  the  Mekong  vallev.  The  total  area  of  Siam,  exclu- 
sive of  the  country  now  acknowledged  to  belong  to  France,  is  estimated  at 
about  286,000  square  miles,  about  60,000  square  miles  being  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula.  In  January,  1896,  an  arrangement  was  agreeid  to  between 
the  British  and  French  Governments,  bv  which  they  guaranteed  to  Siam 
the  integrity  of  the  territory  embraced  in  the  basins  of  the  Menam,  Meklong, 
Pechaburi,  and  Bangpakong  rivers,  together  with  the  coast  from  Muong  Bang 
Tapan  to  Muong  Pase,  including  also  the  territory  lying  to  the  north  of  the 
Menam  basin,  between  the  Anglo- Siamese  border,  the  Mekong  river,  and  the 
eastern  watershed  of  the  Me  Ing.  The  numbers  of  the  population  are  still 
more  imperfectly  known  than  the  extent  of  territory,  and  the  difficulty  of 
anv  correct  result  is  the  greater  on  account  of  the  Oriental  custom  of  numbering 
only  the  men.  The  latest  foreign  estimates  give  the  population  of  the  Kingdom 
as  follows  :— 1,500,000  Siamese ;  600,000  Chinese  ;  600,000  Malays  ;  immi- 
gnmt  Burmese,  Indians,  and  Cambodians  brinffing  the  total  up  to  5,000,000. 
The  population  of  the  east  bank  of  the  Mekons,  now  occupied  by  the 
French,  might  be  reckoned  at  another  1,000,000.  in  1901,  29,709  Chinees 
coolies  entered  Siam,  and  19,266  departed.  Bangkok  has  a  population  of 
between  800,000  and  400,000,  about  100,000  being  Chinese.  Siam  is  called 
by  its  inhabitants  Thai,  or  Muang-Thal,  which  means  'free,'  or  'the  kingdom 
of  the  free. '  The  word  Siam  \a  probably  identical  with  Shan,  applied  in  Burma 
to  the  Lao  race,  as  well  as  to  the  Shan  proper  and  the  Siamese. 

In  recent  years  the  results  of  Western  civilisation  have  to  some  extent 
been  introduced,  and  with  the  assistance  of  several  Belgian  lawyers,  great 
advance  has  been  made  in  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  native  courts 
and  in  the  International  Court  which  tries  suits  of  foreignors  against  nativea 
The  Legal  Code  is  now  being  entirely  remodelled  by  a  Japanese  lawyer.    The 
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Consular  Courts  exercise  jurisdiction  over  their  nationals.  A  great  improve- 
tnent  has  taken  place  in  the  police  force  under  the  superintendence  of 
seyeral  English  police  officers  lent  by  the  Govemmont  of  India. 

Beligion  and  Instruction. 

The  capital  possesses  the  following  Goyemment  schools :  Normal  College 
for  training  teachers,  established  1892,  68  students;  a  boarding  school 
for  the  sons  and  another  for  the  daughters  of  princes  and  nobles,  under  con- 
trol of  English  masters  and  mistresses  ;  one  secondary  Anglo-vernacular 
school;  two  secondary  vemacnlar  schools;  74  Government  vernacular 
schools,  besides  many  unaided  schools  in  the  temples ;  a  training  school 
for  250  boys,  attached  to  the  Normal  school.  A  new  Code  has  been 
introduced  in  all  the  Government  and  aided  schools,  and  trained  teachers 
are  being  gradually  introduced  into  the  venacular  schools,  under  the  super- 
vision of  trained  inspectors.  Education  in  the  provinces  is  now  also  under 
the  Head  Department  in  Bangkok,  and  steps  are  being  taken  to  improve  the 
oiganisation  and  inspection.  An  annual  open  competitive  examination  is  held 
by  the  chief  inspector  for  all  Siamese  subjects  (within  certain  a^  limits) 
for  two  King's  scholarships  for  study  in  England.  Still,  Siamese  educational 
arrangements  are  not  considered  satisfactory,  but  radical  changes  have 
recently  been  made  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  do  much  to  improve  education. 
Siamese  youths  who  seek  a  career  can  entor  the  military,  civil  service, 
survey,  medical,  naval,  or  law  schools.  The  prevailing  religion  is  Buddhism, 
and  throughout  the  country  education  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  priests, 
of  whose  services  the  Government  intend  to  make  more  effective  use. 
In  the  whole  country  there  are  some  5,000  temples,  containing  60, 000  priests. 
Of  these  priests  8,386  are  recorded  as  being  teachers  of  Siamese,  with  a  total 
of  28,189  pupils.  The  Siamese  language  is  now  firmly  established  as  the 
official  language  over  the  whole  country.  The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  has  also  under  his  charge  several  Government 
hospitals,  which  have  been  established  by  the  King,  besides  a  public  museum, 
and  all  the  royal  monasteries  in  the  capitaL 

Finance. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  last  five  years  (estimates  for  the  last 
two  years)  were  given  as  follows  (17 '46  ticals=£l,  or  1  tical=£0573) : — 


Yean 

Revenne 

Expenditure 

1898-99 

1899-1900 

1900-01 

1901-02 

1902-08 

Ticals 
28,496,030 
29,902,865 
86,611,306 
86,166,782 
89,493,000 

Ticals 
23,787,702 
27,052,717 
31,841,267 
38,874,288 
88,971,271 

The  principal  sources  of  revenue  are  the  opium  tax,  7,000,000  ticals  ; 
the  spirit  tax,  8,700,000  ticals ;  lottery  and  gambling,  4,500,000  ticals  (the 
opium,  spirit,  and  gambling  revenue  being  fanned) ;  land  tax  and  fisheries, 
4,800,000  ticals ;  customs,  4,800,000  ticals ;  forests  and  mines,  2,000,000 
ticals;  posts,  tel^raphs,  and  railways,  1,600,000  ticals;  capitation  tax, 
4,000,000  ticals.  Besides  these  there  are  numerous  other  sources  of  revenue 
of  less  importance  individually. 

A  British  officer  occupies  the  position  of  Financial  Adviser,^and  there 
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aro  numerous  other  British  officers  holding  high  positions  under  tiifl 
Oovemment,  more  especially  in  the  Finance  and  Audi^  RATemie, 
Forests,  Survey,  Police,  Justice,  Customs,  and  Mining  department. 
There  are  also  several  Europeans  of  otiier  nationalities  m  Yarions 
Departments.  The  financial  position  of  the  kingdom  is  extremely  favofor- 
able,  the  revenue  is  steadily  increasing,  and  the  expenditure  is  lets  than  the 
revenue,  and  well  under  control.  There  is  absolutely  no  public  debt,  tatd 
tlio  actual  cash  balance  in  the  Treasury  on  April  1,  1902,  waa  aboat 
36,000,000  ticals,  including  a  sum  of  450,000/.  invested  in  British  Oooaols 
(nominal  value). 

Defence. 

The  standing  army  does  not  exceed  5,000  men  actually  under  arms»  but 
is  generally  reckoned  as  consisting  of  10,000  or  12,000  men  who  would  be 
available  in  a  short  time.  The  people  generally  are  liable  to  be  called  out  as 
required,  but  there  is  no  armed  militia.  Every  male  from  the  age  of  18  to 
21  years  is  obliged  to  serve  as  a  recruit  for  three  years,  and  afterwards  to 
serve  for  three  months  after  every  twelve.  The  followin|^  individuals  are, 
however,  exempted : — Members  of  the  priesthood,  the  Chinese  settlers  who 
pay  a  commutation  tax,  slaves,  public  functionaries,  the  fathers  of  one  or 
more  sons  liable  to  service,  and  those  who  purchase  exemption  by  a  fine  of 
six  ticals  a  year,  or  by  furnishing  a  slave  or  some  other  person  not  subject  to 
the  conscription  as  a  substitute.  It  is  stated  that  the  Government  poonoosci 
upwards  of  80,000  stand  of  arms,  besides  a  considerable  stock  of  cannon. 
Tne  army  is  in  a  very  crude  condition,  and  more  reliance  is  now  placed  upon 
the  newly  constituted  force  of  marine  infantry  mentioned  below. 

The  navy  list  contains  the  names  of  22  vessels  over  100  tons,  10  of  these 
being  over  500  tons.  The  largest  is  the  cruiser  yacht  3£aha  Chakrkri,  of 
8,000  tons,  300  feet  long  and  40  feet  beam*  15  knots,  4  quick-firing  47 
Armstronjgs,  8  quick-firing  S-pounders,  launched  in  Scotland,  1892.  Th» 
small  cruiser  Makut  Bachoucumar,  14  knots,  650  tons,  was  bought  at  Hong- 
kong in  1891.  Besides  these  there  are  4  gunboats,  1  training  ship,  1  t<»pedo 
store  ship,  3  transports,  4  despatch  boats,  and  5  yachts.  Some  of  the 
vessels  are  mere  hulks,  one  or  two  having  had  their  engines  taken  out.  A 
gunboat  built  at  Hong  Kong  is  called  MunUha,  Her  tonnage  is  500, 
speed  12  knots  ;  armament,  1  quick-firing  4 '72  in.  gun ;  4  quick-firiag 
6-pounder  guns,  and  5  machine  guns.  Two  new  gunboats,  likewise 
bmlt  in  Hongkong,  the  Bhali  and  the  Sugrvb,  each  545  tons  and  armed  like 
the  MunUha,  but  naving  5  instead  of  4  quick-firing  6-pounder  guns.  In  the 
navy  list  40  steamers  and  launches  from  100  tons  downwards,  for  Government 
service  on  the  river  and  along  the  coast,  are  not  included.  There  are  10,000 
men  available  in  five  shifts  for  service  afloat,  besides  a  reserve  of  2,000. 

The  marine  infantry,  recruited  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  maritime 
provinces,  between  22  and  40  years  of  age,  numbers  15,000  in  six  shifts, 
besides  a  1st  and  2nd  reserve  of  8,000  and  2,000  respectively. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Menam  River  are  the  Paknam  forts.  The  bar 
prevents  ships  of  more  than  13  feet  draught  from  ascending  to  Bangkok. 

Prodaotion  and  Industry. 

The  economic  development  of  the  country  has  been  retarded  by  the 
institutions  of  forced  labour  and  slavery,  but  these  hindrances  are  now  beinc 
removed  by  the  substitution  of  a  poll-tax  for  the  corv4e  and  by  the  gradual 
abolition  of  slavery,  hastened  by  royal  decree  of  1900  which  liberated  all 
slaves  born  after  December  16,  1897,  and  reduced  the  redemption  fee  of  al| 
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ethers.  But  free  labonr  is  still  very  hard  to  ohtain  in  any  quantities. 
Chinese  coolies  do  the  chief  part  of  both  skilled  and  unskilled  labour  in  the 
south,  especially  in  the  mills  and  in  mining ;  while  in  the  north  forest  work  is 
confined  almost  entirely  to  Burmese,  Karens,  and  Ehamus.  To  the  north  of 
Bangkok,  large  tracts  of  land,  formerly  lying  waste,  hare  been  opened  up  by 
in  Irrigation  Company,  which  has  connected  by  a  canal,  the  Menam  and 
Bangpakong  rivers,  and  is  constructing  numbers  of  smaller  canals.  The  chief 
produce  of  the  country  is  rice,  which  forms  the  national  food  and  the  staple 
article  of  export.  In  Bangkok  there  are  26  large  rice  mills,  of  which 
2  are  British,  2  (German,  and  22  Chinese,  6  of  these  Chinese  firms  being 
nominalljT  British,  i,e.  from  Hong  Kong  or  the  Straits  Settlements.  The 
industry  is  rapidly  extending.  Other  produce  is  pepper,  salt,  dried  fish, 
cattle,  and  sesame;  while,  for  local  consumption  only,  hemp,  tobacco, 
cotton,  and  coffee  are  grown.  Fruits  are  abundant,  including  the  durian, 
mangosteen,  and  mango.  Much  of  Upper  Siam  is  dense  forest,  and  the 
cutting  of  teak  is  an  important  industry,  almost  entirely  in  British  hands.  In 
1898, 22,692  tons  were  exported  ;  in  1899,  36,616  tons  ;  in  1900,  45,261  tons  ; 
in  1901,  43,735  tons.  In  1896  new  forestry  regulations  were  put  in  force,  but, 
for  the  next  five  years  at  least  an  undiminished  output  may  be  expected,  as 
it  takes  several  years  for  the  los^  to  float  down  to  Bangkok.  The  forests 
are  under  the  control  of  an  English  conservator,  aided  by  several  English 
officers,  all  lent  by  the  Indian  Government  Gold  is  found  in  many  of 
the  provinces,  and  concessions  have  been  granted  to  mining  companies. 
The  Kabin  gold  mine,  where  work  has  recently  been  suspended,  is  now 
the  property  of  an  English  company,  which  has  also  taken  over  the  ruby  and, 
sapphire  mines  in  Chantabun.  The  rubies  and  sapphires  exported  in  1901 
were  valued  at  18,191/.  There  is  a  French  gold  mine  at  Wattana  and 
a  Danish  copper  mine  at  Chantuk.  The  mineral  resources  of  Siam  are  ex- 
tensive and  varied,  including  tin,  coal  and  iron,  zinc,  manganese,  antimony, 
probably  quicksilver.    In  some  places  diamonds  have  been  found. 

Commeroe. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  and  in  recent 
^ears  many  Chinese,  not  subject  like  the  natives  to  forced  labour,  have  settled 
in  the  country.     The  foreign  trade  of  Siam  centres  in  Bangkok,  the  capital. 

In  1900  the  imports  amounted  to  2,676,540/.  ;  in  1901  to  2,805,386/. 
In  1900  the  exports  amounted  to  3,087,819/.  ;  in  1901  to  4,866,967/.  The 
chief  Imports  and  exports  in  two  years  were  : — 


Imports 

19«0 

1901       ' 

Exports 

1900 

1901 

£ 

£         1 

£ 

£ 

Treasure. 

S86,S04 

291,809    1    Rice      . 

2,225,470 

8,484,268 

Cotton  goodi . 

400,058 

539,094    i 

Teak     . 

824,748 

240,864 

Silks       . 

128,in 

114,073    1 

Treasure 

20,115 

46.210 

Qmmjbags    . 

01,432 

186.026    1 

Harioe  produets . 

121,821 

168,540 

Kerosene. 

97,887 

04,064    1 

Woods(othertban 

Sugar 

101,819 

88,807 

teak) . 

81,724 

29,818 

Otrinm     . 

141,149 

125,064 

Bullocks      . 

48,524 

88,298 

Cotton  yam    . 

53.260 

72,168 

oSerarUcles      ! 

46,640 

82,968 

Hardware  and  Cut- 
lery     ..       . 

83,112 

53,658 

268,777 

291,006 

Steel,      Iron     and 

Total  . 

4,866,967 

Machinery    . 

109,846 

240,954 

Other  artkOea.       . 
T«tal    . 

1,014,990 

1,078,469 

■ 

r^ 

,1,..  .- 

2,805,880 
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The  imports  (in  order  of  value)  are  from  Singapore,  Hong  Kong  and 
China,  Eorope,  Bombay.  The  exportB  (in  order  of  value)  are  to  Singapore, 
Hong  Kong,  Europe,  "Bombay,  Saigon,  and  China,  apart  from  imports  aad 
exports  from  and  to  places  in  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  There  is  also  a  con- 
siderable trade  on  the  northern  frontiers  with  the  British  Shan  states  and 
Yunnan,  carried  on  by  hawkers,  who  buy  goods  at  one  place  and  sell  them 
at  another  where  markets  are  favourable.  Thus  salt,  iron,  silk,  and  tea  art 
brought  southwards,  and  silk  and  cotton  sarongs,  yarns,  prints,  and  hard- 
ware are  carried  to  Yunnan. 

The  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Siam,  according  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  Returns,  was  as  follows  during  the  last  five  years : — 


- 

1897 

£ 

246,940 

150,380 

1898 

£ 

63,749 

211,175 

1899             1900 

1901 

Imports  from  Siam  into 
tJ.  K 

Exports  of  British  pro- 
duce to  Siam 

£                 £ 

18,055:    26,708 

191,928  1  201,541 

50,760 
252,179 

The  chief  article  of  direct  import  from  Siam  into  Great  Britain  in  tiie 
year  1901  was  hewn  teak-wood,  valued  at  40,570^  (129,7222.  in  1895). 
Among  the  direct  exports  of  British  produce  to  Siam  the  chief  articles  in 
1901  were  machinery  and  mill-work,  of  the  value  of  51,0452.  ;  iron,  wrought 
and  unwronght,  26,7102.  ;  cottons,  76,2082.  There  is  a  large  importation  of 
British  piece-goods,  transhipped  at  Singapore. 


Shipping  and  Commnnioations. 

In  1901,  591  vessels  of  548,048  tons  (151  of  130,806  tons  British)  entered, 
and  582  of  542,802  tons  (150  of  128,329  tons  British)  cleared.  The  lines 
of  steamers  owned  by  the  Ocean  Steamship  Company,  running  between 
Bangkok  and  Sinsntpore,  and  by  the  Scottish  Oriental  Steamship  Company, 
running  between  Bangkok  and  Hong  Kong,  having  both  been  sold  to  the 
North  Uerman  Lloyd  Companv,  there  has  been  a  considerable  diminution  of 
British  shipping.  The  chief  feature  of  1901  shipping  has,  however,  been  the 
competition  of  Norwegian  steamers,  the  total  tonnage  under  that  flag  having 
increased  from  17,155  tons  in  1900  to  86,802  in  1901. 

The  railway  from  Bangkok  to  Paknam  (14  miles)  was  opened  in  April, 
1898.  In  1898  a  survey  for  a  railway  from  Bangkok  to  Chiengmai  and  other 
northern  and  eastern  provinces  of  Siam  was  commenced ;  a  line  fh>m  Bangkok 
to  the  Patriew  river  and  thence  to  the  coast  near  Bangpra  has  been  snrrejed ; 
a  railway  from  Bangkok  to  Korat  (165  miles),  was  opened  for  r^olar  traflic 
on  November  1,  1900.  A  branch  line  26  miles  long  to  Lopburi  was  onened  in 
January,  1901,  and  is  being  extended  northwards  to  Pa^iampo,  and  thence 
ultimately  to  OhiengmaL  A  line  to  Petchaburi,  95  miles  from  Ban^c^  is 
nearly  complete  as  far  as  RatburL  Up  to  April,  1901,  the  €k>vemment  had 
spent  19,400,000  ticals  to  complete  the  construction  of  the  Korat  and  Lopburi 
lines. 

There  are  two  electric  tramways  in  Bangkok,  one  of  6  miles*  the  other  of 
5  miles  length,  worked  by  a  Danish  company,  and  the  electric  lighting  of  the 
town  is  carried  out  by  the  same  company. 
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Telegraph  lines  have  been  completed  to  the  total  length  of  2,900  miles, 
and  Bangkok  is  now  in  communication  with  Korat,  Non^-Ehai,  Sesopone, 
Chantabun,  Bangtaphan,  and  Chiengmai  ;  with  Moulmein,  and  Tavoy  in 
Lower  Burma ;  and  with  Saison  in  Anam ;  the  overland  telegraph  line 
to  Penang  has  now  been  completed  ;  the  working  of  the  lines,  however,  is 
subject  to  vexatious  delays,  communication  wiu  Europe  being  frequently 
interrupted. 

There  is  a  postal  service  in  Bangkok,  and  in  1885  Siam  joined  the 
International  Postal  Union.  The  mau  service  down  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
and  also  towards  the  north  of  Siam,  has  been  largely  developed.  Post 
offices,  1901,  153  ;  letters  transmitted,  internal  507,569,  external  634,787. 
In  1890  a  parcel  post  service  was  established  having  connection  with  Singapore 
and  the  international  system. 


Money,  Weighti,  and  Measnres. 

In  Bangkok  there  are  branches  of  the  Hong-Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank, 
the  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  and  the  Banque  de  I'lndo-Chine ;  all  of 
these  issue  notes ;  bank-note  issue  is  in  nowise  regulated  by  the  Siamese 
Government. 

The  legal  monev  of  Siam  is  the  tical,  a  silver  coin,  weighing  236  grains 
troy,  '910  fine.  Other  silver  coins  from  the  Siamese  mint  now  current  are 
the  salung  and  the  fuang,  the  former  one-fourth,  the  latter  one-eighth  of  a 
tical.  Dollara  are  accepted  in  payment  at  the  rate  of  3  dollars  for  5  ticals. 
The  tical  is  worth  about  lid.  (17*46  ticals  =  £1;,  but  a  scheme  has  been 
approved  putting  the  tical  currency  on  a  gold  basis  of  20  to  the  pound. 

The  Ticalt  or  Bat  .   s  64  AUs,  or  60  cents  of  a  Mexican  dollar. 

4     TieaU     .        .   =     1  Tamlung. 
80     Ticals     .        .  =     1  Catty :  these  two  last  are  moneys  of  account. 

1  Oharig  =  2$  lbs.  avoirdupois ;  50  Ghang  =  1  hap.  or  133^  lbs.  ;  1  Niu 
=  1-66  English  inch  ;1  Keup  =  12  Niu  ;1  Sok  =  2  Keup;l  fTah  si  2  Sok  ; 
1  Sen  =  20  Jf^a ;  1  Wah  =  80  English  inches  \  1  Yot  »  400  Sen, 


Diplomatic  and  Consular  Kepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Siam  in  Great  Britain. 

Snvcy  and  Minister, — Phya  Prasiddhi. 
CotmcUlor  of  Xe^o^km.— Frederick  W.  Vemey. 
Secretary.— ItXiKng  Ratanayapti. 
Co)isul-Oeneral  in  London. — James  Riches. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Siam. 

Minister  Resident  and  Consul  General,— K,  T.  Tower  (October  19, 1901). 
Consul  and  Judge— yf ,  J.  Archer,  C.M.G. 

There  are  consular  representatives  at  Bangkok,  Chiengmai,  and  Nan. 
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(ESPA»A.) 

Beigning  Sovereign  and  Queen  Begent. 

Alfonso  Xm.y  son  of  the  late  King  Alfonso  XII,  and  Maria 
Christina,  daughter  of  the  late  Karl  Ferdinand,  Archdake  of 
Austria;  bom  after  his  father's  death,  May  17,  1886j  succeeding 
by  his  birth,  being  a  male,  his  eldest  sister. 

Maria  Christina,  mother  of  the  King,  was  Begent  during 
the  minority  of  her  son.     The  regency  ceased  May  17,  1902. 

Sisters  of  the  King. — I.  Maria-de-laS'lIercedeSt  Queen   till  the  birth  of 

her  brother,  born  September  11,  1880  ;  married  February  14,  1901,  to  Prince 

Carlos  of  Bourbon,  son  of  the  Count  of  Gaserta  ;  offspring,  Alfonso  Andr^ 

•bom  November  30,  1901  ;  a  5on,  born  Februaiy  28,  1908.    II.  Maria  Teresa, 

born  November  12,  1882. 

AuiUsofihe  King.'-l.  IxAwoXa  Isabel^  bom  December  20,  1861 ;  married, 
May  18,  1868,  to  Gacfcan,  Count  de  Qirgenti ;  widow,  November  26,  1871. 
II.  In&nta  Maria^-la-Paz,  born  June  28,  1862  ;  married,  April  3,  1888,  to 
Prince  Ludwig,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Prince  Adalbert  of  Bavaria.  III.  Infanta 
BulaliOj  bom  February  12,  1864  ;  married  to  Prince  Antoine,  son  of  Prince 
Antoine  d'0rl4ans,  Due  de  Montpensier,  March  6,  1886;  the  marriage 
was  dissolved  July,  1900.     (All  sisters  of  the  late  King.) 

Parents  of  the  late  King, — Queen  Isabel,  bora  October  10,  1830  ;  the 
eldest  daughter  of  King  Fernando  Y II. ;  ascended  the  throne  at  the  death  oi 
her&ther,  September  29, 1888  ;  assumed  the  government  on  being  declared  of 
age,  November  8,  1848 ;  exiled  September  30,  1868  ;  abdicated  in  favour  ot 
her  son,  June  25,  1870.  Married,  October  10,  1846,  to  her  cousin  Iniante 
Francisco,  bora  May  18,  1822,  died  April  16,  1902. 

Cousin  of  the  late  King. 

Infante  Don  Carlos  Maria-de-los-Dolores,  bora  March  80,  1848,  son  of 
Prince  Juan,  and  grandson  of  the  Infante  Don  Carlos,  nephew  of  King  Fer- 
nando YI  I.  Married  (l)Febraary  4,  1867,  to  Princess  Marguerite  of  Bourbon, 
died  January  29,  1893,  daughter  of  Duke  Carlos  III.  of  Parma ;  (2)  April  28, 
1894,  to  Marie  Berthe,  Princess  de  Rohan.  Ofi&pring  of  the  first  union  are 
four  daughters  and  a  son,  Prince  Jaime,  born  June  27,  1870. 

The  King,  Alfonso  XIII. ,  has  a  civil  list,  fixed  by  the  Cortes,  1886,  of 
7,000,000  pesetas,  or  280,000/.,  exclusive  of  allowances  to  members  of  the 
royal  family  ;  the  Queen  Begent  having  the  administration  and  usufruct  of  the 
said  sum  until  the  King  becomes  of  age.  The  annual  grant  to  the  Queen,  as 
mother  to  the  King,  was  fixed  by  the  Cortes,  in  1886,  at  260,000  pesetas. 
The  immediate  successor  was  assig|ned  500,000  pesetas,  and  250,000  to  the 
second  sister,  they  having  been  Princesses  of  Asturias.  The  parents  of  the 
late  King,  ez-Queen  Isabel  and  her  husband,  have  an  allowance  of  1,050,000 
pesetas,  or  42,000/. ;  and  the  four  Infantas,  his  sisters,  of  800,000  pesetas,  or 
32,000Z.  The  total  amount  of  the  civil  list  and  allowances  to  the  relatives  of 
the  late  King  was  fixed  by  the  Cortes  in  1876  at  10,000,000  pesetas,  of 
400,000/.  ;  now  it  Is  9,500,000  pesetas,  or  380,000/. 

The  foUowing  is  a  list  of  the  sovereigns  and  sovereign  rulers  of  Spain,  with 
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dates  of  their  accession,  since  the  foundation  of  the  Spanish  Monaidiy  by  tlie 
union  of  the  crowns  of  Aragon  and  Castile : — 


House  of  Aragon, 

Fernando  v.,  *  The  Catholic '  1512 

ffouse  of  Habshurg. 

Carlos  1 1516 

Felipe  II 1556 

Felipe  III 1598 

FeUpelV 1621 

Carlos  II 1665 


Hoiise  of  Bourbon. 
Fernando  VIL,  restored  .     1814 


Isabel  II. 

Provisional  Qoyemment 

Marshal  Serrano,  Regent 

House  of  Savoy. 
Amadeo 

Republic. 
Executive  of  the  Cortes . 
Estanislao  Figueras 
Pi  y  Margall,  June  8 
Nicolas  Salmeron,  July  18 
Emilio  Castelar,  September  9 
Marshal  Serrano,  January  4. 
House  of  Bourbon. 
Alfonso  XII. . 
Maria  (pro  tem.)     , 
Alfonso  XIII. 


18S3 
1868 
18«9 

1870 


1873 
1878 

1873 
1873 
1873 
1874 


1875 
1886 
1886 


House  of  Boibrbon. 

Felipe  V 1700 

Fernando  VI.         .         .         .  1746 

Carlos  III 1759 

Carlos  IV 1788 

Fernando  VII.        .         .        .  1808 

House  of  Bonaparte. 
Joseph  Bonaparte  .        .        .     1808 

Government  and  Constdtation 
I.  Central  Government. 
The  present  Constitution  of  Spain,  drawn  up  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  laid  before  a  Cortes  Constituventes,  elected  for  its 
ratification,  March  27,  1876,  was  proclaimed  June  30,  1876.  It 
consists  of  89  articles  or  clauses.  The  first  of  them  enacts  that 
Spain  shall  be  a  constitutional  monarchy,  the  executive  restinf 
in  the  King,  and  the  power  to  make  laws  *  in  the  Cortes  with  tfa^ 
King.'  The  Cortes  are  composed  of  a  Senate  and  Congress,  equal 
in  authority.  There  are  three  classes  of  senators — first,  senators 
by  their  own  right,  or  Senadares  de  dereeho  propio;  secondly, 
100  life  senators  nominated  by  the  Crown — these  two  categoriee 
not  to  exceed  180  ;  and  thirdly,  180  senators,  elected  by  the 
Corporations  of  State — that  is,  the  communal  and  provincial 
states,  the  church,  the  universities,  academies,  &c. — and  by  the 
largest  payers  of  contributions.  Senators  in  their  own  right  are 
the  sons,  if  any,  of  the  King  and  of  the  immediate  heir  to  the 
throne,  who  have  attained  their  majority;  Grandees  who  are  so 
in  their  own  right  and  who  can  prove  an  annual  renta  of  60,000 
pesetas,  or  2,400/. ;  captain-generals  of  the  army ;  admirals  of 
the  navy ;  the  patriarch  of  the  Indias  and  the  archbishops ;  the 
presidents  of  the  Council  of  State,  of  the  Supreme  Tribunal,  of 
the  Tribunal  of  Cuentas  del  Eeino,  and  of  the  Supreme  Council 
of  "War  and  of  the  Navy,  after  two  years  of  office.  The  elective 
senators  must  be  renewed  by  one-half  every  five  years,  and  by 
totality  every  time  the  Monarch  dissolves  that  part  of  the  Cortes. 
The  Congress  is  formed  by  deputies  *  named  in  the  electoral  Juntas 
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in  the  form  the  law  deternuBes/  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every 
50,000  souls  of  the  population.  Accordmg  to  the  law  of  June  26, 
1890,  the  electoral  qualification  is  held  by  all  male  Spaniards,  25 
years  of  age,  who  enjoy  full  civil  rights,  and  have  been  citizens 
of  a  municipality  for  at  least  two  years.  Members  of  Congress 
must  be  25  years  of  age ;  they  ate  re-eligible  indefinitely,  the 
elections  being  for  5  years.  Deputies,  to  the  number  of  10,  are 
admitted  who,  although  not  elected  for  any  one  district,  have 
obtained  a  cumulative  vote  of  more  than  10,000  in  several  dis- 
tricts. Deputies  to  the  number  of  88  are  elected  by  scrutin  de 
lisle  in  26  large  districts,  in  which  minorities  may  be  duly  repre- 
sented. There  are  in  all  431  deputies.  The  deputies  cannot 
take  State  office,  pensions,  and  salaries ;  but  the  ministers  are 
exempted  from  this  law.  Both  Congress  and  Senate  meet  every 
year.  The  Monarch  has  the  power  of  convoking  them,  suspending 
them,  or  dissolving  them ;  but  in  the  latter  case  a  new  Cortes  must 
sit  within  three  months.  The  Monarch  appoints  the  president  and 
▼ice-presidents  of  the  Senate  from  members  of  the  Senate  only  ; 
the  Congress  elects  its  own  Officials.  The  Monarch  and  each  of  the 
legislative  chambers  can  take  the  initiative  in  the  laws.  The  Con- 
gress has  the  right  of  impeaching  the  ministers  before  the  Senate. 

The  Constitution  of  June  30,  1876,  further  enacts  that  the  Monarch  is 
inviolable,  but  his  mmisters  are  responsible,  and  that  all  his  decrees  must 
be  countersigned  by  one  of  them.  The  Cortes  must  approve  his  marriage 
Sefore  he  can  contract  it,  and  the  King  cannot  marry  any  one  excluded  by 
law  from  the  succession  to  the  crown.  Should  the  lines  of  the  legitimate 
descendants  of  the  late  Alphonso  XII.  become  extinct,  the  succession  shall 
be  in  this  order — first,  to  his  sisters ;  next  to  his  aunt  and  her  legitimate 
descendants ;  and  next  to  those  of  his  uncles,  the  brothers  of  Fernando  VII., 
'unless  they  have  been  excluded.'  If  all  the  lines  become  extinct,  *the 
nation  will  elect  its  Monarch.' 

The  executive  is  vested,  under  the  Monarch,  in  a  Council  of  Ministers 
constituted  (December  6,  1902),  as  follows : — 

President  of  the  Council. — Seflor  Silvela, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. — Selior  Abarzuza. 
Minister  of  Justice. — Seiior  DcUo. 
Minister  of  Finance, — Seiior  Villaverde. 
Minister  of  the  Interior. — Sefior  Maura. 
Minister  of  War. — General  Linares, 
Minister  of  Marine. — Seiior  Sanchez  Toca, 

Minister  qf  Agriculture  and  Commerce  and  of  Public  Works, — The 
Maiquis  Vadlllo. 

Minister  qf  Education. — Sefior  Allsnde  Salazar, 
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II.  Local  €k)VEBNMBNT. 

The  yarions  provinces  and  communes  of  Spain  are  governed  by  the 
provincial  and  municipal .  aws  Every  commune  has  its  own  elected 
Ajuntamiento,  consisting  of  firom  five  to  thirty-nine  Begidorea,  or  Conee- 
jales,  and  presided  over  by  the  Alcalde,  at  whose  side  stand,  in  the  lar^ 
towns,  several  Tenientes  Alcaldes.  The  entire  municipal  government,  wttk 
power  of  taxation,  is  vested  in  the  Ayuntamientos.  Half  the  members 
are  elected  every  two  years,  and  they  appoint  the  Alcalde,  the  cxecutivt 
functionary,  from  their  own  body.  In  the  larger  towns  he  may  be  appointed 
by  the  King.  Members  cannot  be  re-elected  until  after  two  years.  Ea^ 
province  of  Spain  has  its  own  Parliament,  the  Diputacion  Provincial,  the 
members  of  which  are  elected  by  the  constituencies.  The  Dipntaciones 
Provinciates  meet  in  annual  session,  and  are  permanently  represented  bj 
the  Comission  Provincial,  a  committee  elected  every  year.  The  Constitotioa 
of  1876  secures  to  the  Di^utaciones  Provinciales  and  the  Ayuntanuentos 
the  government  and  administration  of  the  respective  provinces  and  ocan* 
munes.  Neither  the  national  executive  nor  the  Cortes  have  the  right 
to  interfere  in  the  established  municipal  and  provincial  administration, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  action  of  the  Diputaciones  Provinciales  and 
Ajruntamientos  going  beyond  the  locally  limited  sphere  to  the  ii^aiy  of 
general  and  permanent  interests.  In  the  Basque  provinces  self-government 
has  been  almost  abolished  since  the  last  civil  war,  and  they  are  ruled  as 
the  rest  of  Spain.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
pressure  is  too  frequently  brought  to  bear  upon  the  local  elections  by  the 
Central  Government. 

Area  and  Population. 

Continental  Spain  has  an  area  of  190,050  square  miles^  bat 
including  the  Balearic  and  Canary  Islands  and  the  Spanish 
possessions  on  the  north  and  west  coast  of  Africa,  the  total 
area  is  194,783  square  miles.  The  growth  of  the  population  of 
this  aggregate  area  since  1857  is  shown  in  the  following  tables 
which  gives  the  number  actually  present  at  each  census,  the 
numerical  increase,  and  the  intercensal  rate  of  increase  per 
cent,  per  annum  : — 


Census  year 

Population. 

Increase 

Bate  of  incresM.  • 

1867 

15.464,840 

. 



1860 

15,673,481 

209,141 

0-89 

1877 

16,684,345 

960,864 

0*86           1 

1887 

17,565,632 

931,287 

0-6« 

1897 

18,132,476 

666,848 

082          1 

1900 

18,618,086 

485,611 

0-89          1 

1 

The  following  table  gives  the  area  and  population  of  each  of 
the  forty-nine  provinces  into  which  the  Kingdom  is  divided, 
according  to  the  census  of  1900 : — 
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Area  in 

Actanl 

Pop.  •; 

Area  in 

Actual 

Pop. 

ProYince 

square 

Popula- 

per  sq.  i       Province 

square 

Popula- 

persq. 

miles 

tion,  1900 

mile  j 

miles 

tion,  1900 

mile 

Almva 

1,175 

96,885 

82*0    '  Logo 
41*3  :    Madrid    . 

8,814 

466,886 

122*0 

AlUuiete.       . 

5,787 

287,877 

8,084 

775,034 

261  •« 

Alicante.       . 

2,186 

470,149 

215*1      Milaga    . 

2,812 

611,989 

182*1 

Almeria  . 

8,360 

859,013 

106*8      Mdrcia    . 

4,463 

577,987 

129*8 

AviU      . 

3,042 

200,457 

65-9      Navarra  . 

4,055 

807,669 

75*8 

Badaioz  . 
Balelres.       . 

8,461 

620,246 

61*6  il  Orense    . 

2,694 

404,811 

160*1 

1,935 

311,649 

161  1    '  Oviedo    . 

4,205 

627,069      1491 

Barcelona 

1     2,968 

1,054,641 

855*3      Palencia . 

8,256 

192,478 

591 

Burgos    . 

5,480 

838.828 

61*8      Pontevedra     . 

1,695 

457,262 

269*8 

Cdceres  . 

7,667 

862,164 

47*2      Salamanca 

4,829 

820,765 

66*4 

CadizACanta. 

2,884 

462,669 

169*7      Santander 

2,108 

276,00e 

180-9 

€?an4ria8 . 

2,807 

868,664 

127*5    1  Seg6Yia   . 

2,635 

159,248 

60*4 

Caatellon. 

2,495 

810,828 

124*5  ',  Sevilla     . 

5,428 

555,256 

100*4 

Ciudad.Real   . 

7,620 

821.580 

42*2      86ria 

8,938 

150,462 

37*7 

Cdrdoba .       . 

5,299 

465,869 

85*8  1'  Tarraffona 
214*2  '1  Temel     . 

2,606 

887,964 

184*9 

Corafla   . 

3,061 

663,666 

5,720 

246,001 

48*0 

Cneaca  . 

6,686 

249,696 

87-8  ,,  Toledo     . 

6,919 

876,814 

68*6 

Oerona    . 

2,264 

299,287 

182*2  '    Valencia. 

4,160 

806,666 

194*8 

Oranada  . 

4,928 

492,460 

99-9  '   Valladolid       . 

2,922 

278,561 

06*8 

Onadalqjara    . 

4,676 

200,186 

42-8      Vizcaya  . 

886 

811,361 

872*4 

Qniptizooa 

728 

196,850 

269*0    >  Zamora   . 

4,097 

275,645 

67*2 

Hnelva  . 

8,913 

260,880 

66*6      Zaragoza. 

6,726 

421,843 

62*7 

Haesca  . 

6,84S 

244,867 

41*6  1   N.  ftW.  Coast 

Jaen 

6,203 

474,490 

91*2  il      of  Africa     . 

650  '! 
58-5  , 

13 

10,412 

801*0 

Leon 

6,936 
4,690 

386,088 
274,590 

L6rida    .       . 

LogroRo . 

1,946 

189,876 

•  97*8  1          Total 

1 

194,788 

18,618,086  1     96*7 

The  population  consisted  of  9,087,821  males  and  9,580,265  females.  The 
legal  population  in  1900  was  18,831,574. 

The  popolation  of  Ceata  (13,000)  is  included  in  that  of  Cadiz.  Besides 
Centa,  Spam  has,  on  the  African  Coast,  Alhucemas  (pop.  353),  Chaferinas 
(652),  MeliUa  (8,956),  Pefion  de  la  Gomera  (321),  and  Riode  Oro  (130).  The 
North  African  possessions  are  used  chiefly  as  convict  stations.  Accoitling  to 
the  census  returns  of  1887,  there  were  in  Spain  at  that  date  42,395  resident 
foreigners — ^the  mass  of  them  in  four  provinces — namely,  Barcelona,  Cadiz, 
Oerona,  and  Madrid.  The  Basques  in  the  Korth,  numbering  440,000,  differ 
in  race  and  language  from  the  rest  of  Spain ;  there  are  60,000  Morescoes  in 
the  South,  50,000  gipsies,  and  a  small  number  of  Jews. 

The  following  were  the  populations  of  the  principal  towns  in  1900,  viz. :— > 


Town 


Madrid 

Barcelona  . 

Valencia    . 

Sevilla 

Mila^ 

M&rcia 

Carthagena 

Zaragoza    . 

Bilbao 

Granada     » 

Lorca 


Population 

539,835 

633,000 

213,530 

148,815 

180,109 

111,539 

99,871 

99,118 

83,306 

75,900 

69,886 


Town 


Population 


Cadiz. 
Valladolid 
Palma 
Jeres 

C6rdoba  . 
Santander 
Alicante  . 
Oviedo  . 
Gijon 
Auneria  . 
Las  Palmas 


69,382 
68,789 
63,937 
.  '  68,473 

.   I  58,275 

54,694 
50,142 
48,108 
47,544 
47,326 
44,517 
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Town 

•  Populfttion 

Town 

Corulia     . 

43,971 

Badajos    . 

80,899 

S.Cru2(Canarie8) 

88,419 

Vitoria     . 

80,701 

Linares    . 

38,245 

Burgos     . 

80,167 

San  Sebastian  . 

87,812 

'  Castellon. 

29,904 

Alcov 

82,053 

Ferrol      . 

25,281 

Uni       .        . 

81,862 

Statistics  published  by  the  Insdtuto  Oeographico  y  Estadistioo  of  Sptn 
show  that  the  population  according  to  occupation  in  1889  was  as  follows  :— 
Agricultural,  4,854,742;  industrifd  (textile  and  mineral),  243,867;  com- 
mercial, 194,755;  arts  and  trades,  823,310;  domestic  servants,  409,549; 
merchant  marine,  115,764 ;  professional  (legal,  medical,  &c.)>  84,510;  paUie 
employees,  97,257 ;  asylum  inmates,  &c.,  91,226 ;  religious  (Cat&oUc). 
72,077  ;  private  and  railway  employees,  49,565  ;  teachers,  &c,  89,136  ;  leisure 
classes,  29,918 ;  hotel  keepers,  &c.,  14,449 ;  pupils  at  schools  and  oolleges, 
1,719,955;  not  stated,  8,728,519;  total,  17,568,599. 

The  movement  of  population  in  5  years  was  as  follows : — 


Years 

Marriages 

Births 

Deaths 

Surplus  Oif 
bbtha 

1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 

132,645 
128,662 
125,395 
156,113 
161,201 

654,796 
625,249  • 
612.288 
632,588 
627,848 

539,145 
620.165 
518,750 
533.109 
536,716 

115,651 

105.084 

98,538 

99,479 

91,183 

In  1898  there  were  59,543  emigrants  ;  in  1899,  53,862  ;  in  1900,  63,020. 
Emigration  from  Spain  is  chiefly  to  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  Argentina. 

Beligion. 

The  national  Church  of  Spain  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  whole 
population  of  the  Kingdom  adhere  to  that  faith,  except  (in  1887)  6,654 
Protestants,  402  Jews,  9,645  Rationalists,  510  of  other  religions,  and  13,175 
of  religion  not  stated.  There  were  in  1884  in  Spain  82,435  priests  in  the 
62  dioceses  into  which  the  country  is  divided  ;  1,684  monks  resident  in  161 
monastic  houses,  and  14,592  nuns  in  1,027  convents.  The  number  of 
cathedrals  was  65,  of  religious  colleges  30,  of  churches  18,564,  and  of  oca- 
vents,  religious  houses,  sanctuaries,  and  other  buildings  of  a  religious  chaiactti 
11,202.  The  Constitution  requires  the  nation  to  support  the  dergy  and  the 
buildings,  &c.,  of  the  Church,  and  for  this  purpose  tho  State  expends 
annally  about  41, 000,000  pesetas.  Efforts  are  being  made  for  a  redaction  of 
theChuioU  estimates.  The  relation  between  the  Church  and  the  State,  and 
the  position  of  the  religious  orders  are  regulated  by  the  Concordat  of  1851. 
A  restricted  liberty  of  worship  is  allowed  to  Protestants,  but  it  has  to  be 
entirely  in  ijrivate.  The  communities  of  the  religious  orders  are  nomeroiis 
and  influential  in  Spain.  Many  of  them  have  schools,  and  about  6,S^  of 
their  members  are  engased  in  teaching  boys  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes, 
while,  within  man^  of  their  establuhments,  industries  of  ill  kinds  are 
carried  on.    For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  ordeis  wen  dnly 
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&athorised,  and  whether  they  complied  with  the  fiscal  and  other  laws,  the 
Government  required  their  registration  before  June  5,  1902.  The  total 
number  of  religious  communities  throuf^out  tiie  country  is  8,115,  containing 
50,938  members.  Of  these,  2,586  communities  are  for  women,  with  40,188 
members,  and  529  for  men,  with  10,745  members.  The  number  of  those 
which  sought  and  obtained  registration  was  2,611,  the  registration  being  of 
a^rmanent  and  definite  character  in  the  case  of  1,201,  and  of  a  proyisional 
kind  for  1,410.  Registration  was  temporarily  withheld  in  the  case  of  150, 
pending  further  examination  of  their  titles  and  description.  Of  the  354 
which  remain  the  greater  part  are  orders  of  the  Concordat  and  exempt  from 
registration.  Three  communities  did  not  apply  for  registration,  of  which 
one,  a  monastery  for  Franciscans,  openly  refused  to  apply.  The  new  law 
respecting  non-State  schools  is  regarded  as  also  aiming  at  the  regulation  of 
the  orders.     (See  below. ) 

Instmotion. 

The  latest  census  returns  show  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
are  illiterate.  In  1860  20*0  per  cent,  of  the  population  could  read  and  write  ; 
4  '6  per  cent,  could  read  only ;  and  75  '8  per  cent,  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
In  1889,  28*5  per  cent  could  read  and  write,  8*4  per  cent,  could  read  only, 
and  68*1  per  cent,  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

By  a  law  of  1857  an  elaborate  system  of  primary  education  was  ordained  : 
education  was  to  be  compulsory,  there  was  to  be  a  primary  school  for  every  500 
inhabitants,  and  instruction  was  to  be  on  a  rigidly  uniform  plan.  This  system 
has  not  been  rigidly  enforced,  but  various  improvements  have  been  efiected. 
There  is  now  a  Minister  of  Education,  with  a  council ;  there  are  ten  educa- 
tional districts,  with  the  universities  as  centres,  49  inspectoral  districts,  and 
numerous  local  educational  authorities.  The  public  and  primary  schools 
are  supported  mainly  by  the  municipalities,  the  total  sum  ^pent  in  each  of 
the  last  three  years  on  primary  education,  including  a  small  contribution  by 
Grovemment,  befng  about  1,000,0002.  Most  of  the  children  are  educated  free. 
On  July  1,  1902,  a  law  was  passed  for  the  regulation  of  non-official  schools, 
whether  belonging  to  corporations  or  private  persons,  whether  self-supporting 
or  in  receipt  of  Government  or  municipal  subvention^.  This  law  requires 
such  schools  to  be  authorised  by  Government  authority,  and  provides  for 
their  periodical  inspection,  for  the  enforcement  of  rules  respecting  sanita- 
tion and  discipline,  and  for  the  appointment  of  properly  qualified  teachers. 

In  1901  there  were  25,340  public  schools  (9,313  for  boys,  7,612  for  girls, 
and  8,423  for  both  boys  and  girls),  the  total  nuihber  Of  pupils  being 
1,617,314.  At  the  same  time  there  were  6,181  private  schools,  with 
344,380  pupils.  Secondary  education  is  conducted  in  'institutions,'  cr 
middle-class  schools, '  somewhat  like  universities  in  their  oiganisation  ; 
there  must  be  one  of  them  in  every  province  in  addition  to  private  schools. 
These  are  largely  attended,  but  the  education  is  inefficient.  Thtoe  institu- 
tions prepare  for  the  universities,  of  which  there  are  nine  attended  by 
about  16,000  students.  The  universities  are  at  Barcelona  (54  professors  and 
1,887  students),  Granada  (40  professors),  Madrid  (95  professors  and  5,118 
students),  Salamanca  (19  professors  and  1,200  students),  Santiago  (85 
TOofessors),  Sevilla(27  professors),  Valencia  (39  professors  and  1,728  students), 
valladolid  (35  professors),  and  Zaracoza  (47  professors).  Each  university 
has  two  or  more  of  the  faculties  of  philosophy,  law,  mathematics  and  physics, 
medicine,  and  pharmacy.  There  are  besides,  a  medical  faculty  at  Cadiz,  and 
a  law  faculty  at  Oviedo.  Government  also  supports  various  special  schools 
—engineering,  agriculture,  architecture,  fine  arts,  music,  &c  In  1903  the 
total  sipn  set  apart  for  education  in  the.  budget  ww  43^22,259  pesetas.  ^^T^ 
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Finanoe. 

The  revenue  of  the  Kingdom  is  raised  by  a  system  ot  direct  and  indirect 
taxation,  stamp  duties,  Gk>yemment  monopolies,  and  income  £rom  Stmte 
property.  The  direct  taxes  are  imposed  on  landed  property,  houaae,  lire 
stock,  mdustry,  commerce,  re^tration  acts,  titles  ot  nobili^,  mortgages, 
and  mineral  proiduoe.  The  indirect  taxes  are  derived  from  foreign  importi, 
articles  of  consumption,  tolls,  bridge  and  ferry  dues. 

The  total  revenue  and  expenditure  (exclusive  of  extraordinary  bud^ts)  in 
Bye  financial  ^ears  have  been  as  follows,  the  figures  for  1902  showing  the 
sanctioned  estimates : — 


Financial 
Years 

Bevenne 

Ezpenditnre 

Finanoial 
Years 

Revenue 

Bxpendiim 

'       Pesetas 

1897  ,839,226,449 

1898  1884,368,397 

1899  [972,831,238 

Pesetas 
885,106,348 
941,515,781 
972,028,877 

1900 

1901 

;     1902 

Pesetas               Pesetas 
994,877,679  906.896,175 
1,028,216,405  987,276,907 
974,437,748  971,176,259 

The  following  were  the  estimates  for  1908 : — 


Revenue 

EXPENDITUBE 

Pesetas 

Pesetas 

Direct  taxes  on  land, 

Civil  list    . 

9,200,000 

trade,  mines.  Govern- 

Cortes 

1,888,085 

ment  salaries,  regis- 

Public debt 

.  409,092,054 

tration,  &c. 

421,967,980 

Various 

1,866,900 

Indirect    taxes,     cus- 

Pensions   . 

71,780,600 

toms,  excise,  &c. 

328,710.000 

Council  of  Ministers 

785,883 

Tobacco       monopoly, 

Ministrv  of  State 
,,    Justice     and 

5,002,212 

lottery,    mint,    and 

minor  sundries 

164,870,000 

Worship 

54,171,544 

National  property : 

„     War 

144.012,982 

Revenue        .     , 

19,997,797 

,,     Marine    . 

36.936,201 

Sales      .        .     . 

2,770,000 

„     Interior  . 

51,54d,4a8 

From  the  public  trea- 

„    Instruction,  &c 

-    48,122.269 

sury 

12,862,500 

„     Pub.  Works,  Ac 

.    78,288,908  ' 

,,     Finance  , 

16,500,845 

Tax  collecting    . 

29,076,099  I 

Totel    .        .        . 

Colonial     , 
Total    , 

2,000,000  * 

951,178,227 

948,661.898 

On    March    81,  1902,   the  outstanding    debt   of  Spain    amounted 
10,410,180,974  pesetas,  summarily  described  as  follows: — 

Pesetas. 
Recognised  debt  to  the  United  States     .        .        .  8,000,000 

External  4  per  cent 1,226,878,704 

Perpetual  internal  4  per  cent 6,908,208,270 

Redeemable  internal  5  per  cent 1,190,085,000 

Convertible  internal,  Cuba  and  Philippine      .        .  87.009,000 

Guarantee  stock 2,000,000.000 

Total 10,410,\80,97i 
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For  the  Bervico  of  the  debt  in  1902  the  estimated  amoant  required  was 
418,811,806  pesetas,  and  for  1903,  409,092,053  pesetas. 

At  the  rate  of  25  pesetas  to  the  pound  sterling  the  debt  here  stated 
would  amount  to  416,407,200^.,  and  the  annual  charge  to  16,552,4802.,  the 
capital  of  the  debt  beine  equivalent  to  221,  16«.  9d.  per  head  of  population, 
and  the  cluurge  to  IBs.  ltd.  per  head. 

Defence. 
I.  Feontieb. 

The  Spanish  frontiers  are  defended  by  the  following  fortified  places  : — 
On  the  north  and  north-west  coast,  Fuenterrabia,  the  fortified  port  of  Passages, 
and  the  military  ports  of  Santo&a  and  Santander,  Ferrol,  Corutia,  Vigo  ;  in 
the  Basque  country,  between  the  coast  and  the  Ebro,  are  Bilboaand  Yitoria  ; 
in  the  country  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro  are  Pamplona,  Tafalla,  Jaca, 
Yenasqua,  Monzon,  Puycerda,  Seo  de  Ureel,  Balaguer,  and  Lerida  ;  between 
the  Segr^  and  the  Mediterranean  are  Cardona,  Hostalrich,  Campredon,  Ripoll, 
Gerona,  Olot,  CartelfoUit,  Figueras ;  on  the  ilediterranean,  Palamos,  Bar- 
celona, Tarragona,  Malaga,  Almeria,  Carthagena,  and  Alicante  ;  on  the 
Ebro  are  Log^fio,  Tudela,  Zaragoza,  Mequinenza,  and  Tortosa  ;  south  of  the 
Ebro  are  Burgos  and  Morella.  Along  the  Portuguese  frontier  are  Tore, 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Yalencia  de  Alcantara,  Albuquerque,  and  Badajoz ;  Tarifa 
and  Algeciras  in  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  and  Cadiz  at  its  entrance. 

LL  Abmy. 

Under  the  military  law  of  July  1,  1885,  the  armed  forces  of  Spain  consist 
of — 1.  A  permanent  army ;  2.  A  first  or  active  reserve ;  3.  A  second  of 
sedentary  reserve.  All  Spaniards  past  the  age  of  19  are  liable  to  be  drawn 
for  the  permanent  army,  in  which  they  have  to  serve  three  years  ;  they  then 
pass  for  three  years  into  the  first  or  active  reserve,  and  for  six  years  into  the 
second  reserve.  By  a  payment  of  1,500  pesetas  any  one  may  purchase 
exemption  from  service.  For  the  colonial  army  the  total  period  of  service  is 
eight  years,  four  with  the  colours  and  four  in  the  second  reserve.  By  in- 
creasing the  number  of  depdt  battalions,  assigning  to  each  reserve  battalion  a 
special  district,  and  making  it  the  essential  basis  of  re^^mental  organisation, 
both  for  recruits  and  for  the  reserves,  it  is  hoped  that  in  time  Spain  may  be 
able  easily  to  mobilise  in  case  of  necessity  an  army  of  1,083,595  men. 

The  regular  army  of  continental  Spam  is  organised  in  8  army  corps,  of 
which  two  contain  each  3  divisions  of  infantry,  three  contain  each  2  divisions, 
and  three  contain  1  division.  Of  cavalry,  three  of  the  army  corps  have  ea^h 
1  division,  and  two  have  each  1  brigade.  In  the  Balearic  Islands,  the  Canaries 
and  Oeuta  there  are  altogether  3  divisions  of  infantry,  and  at  Melilla  1 
brigade.  At  Ceuta  the  force  is  normally  3,562  men,  and  at  Melilla,  2,725. 
The  regular  army  is  composed  as  follows  : — 

Infantry, — 64  regiments  and  55  regiments  reserve. 
Chasseurs. — 15  battalions. 
CamUry, — 28  regiments  and  14  regiments  reserve. 

Artillery, — 16   regiments   of  field  or  mountain  artillery,  10  battalions 
fortress  artillery,  1  regiment  of  siege  artillery,  4  companies  of  workmen. 
Sappers. — 4  regiments. 

There  is  also  1  regiment  of  pontooners ;  1  battalion  railway  troops ;  1 
battalion  of  telegraphists  ;  1  brigade  for  topographic  service;  1  section  of 
workmen ;  8  arallery  dep6ts ;  8  engineer  depdts ;  16  administrative 
companies ;  6  sanitary  companies.  ^  ^ 
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The  following  is  the  strength  (1902)  of  the  regular  army  in  p«ac«  "^ 
war : — 


-     ■ 

Peace 

War 

Infantry 
Cavalry 
Artaiery 
Engineers 
Administration,  &c. 
Royal  Guard  , 
Civil  Guard  . 
Carbineers     . 

Officers  and  men 

50,789 

18,499 

14,202 

4,833 

6,189 

462 

14,900 

14,658 

Officers  and  men 
182,000 
17,156 
12,166 
11,027 
11,628 

-    30,000 

Totel         .        .        . 

119,482 

218,972 

The  army  is  provided  with  about  17,400  horses  and  mules,  and  272  goio. 
The  annual  contingent  of  recruits  is  fixed  at  80,000  men. 
There  are  in  Spain  18  military  schools  and  colleges. 


III.  Navy. 


In  the  war  with  the  United  States  complete  disaster  overtook  the  Spanish 
fleet.  In  the  battle  of  Cavite,  May  1,  1898,  the  following  vessels  of  Admitml 
Montojo's  squadron  were  lost  to  Spain,  mostly  by  fire :  Beina  Crittintk, 
Costilla^  Antonio  de  Ulloa,  Juan  de  Austria^  Isla  de  Cuba^  Isla  de  Luzon  and 
VelaacOf  with  the  transport  Mindanao.  The  t/uan,  Cuba^  and  Lusxm^  hare 
since  been  floated)  and  were  found  not  to  have  been  hit),  and  added  to  the 
United  States  Navy.  In  the  battle  of  Santiago,  July  8,  the  fine  armoured 
cruisers  Maria  Teresa,  Oquendo  and  Vizeaya  (sisters  of  7,000  tons),  and 
the  Gristohol  Colon  (6,840  tons),  bought  from  the  Italians,  were  lost.  The 
first-named  was  floated  by  the  Amencans,  but  foundered  on  her  way  to  a 
United  States  port.  The  Colon,  undamaged,  was  sunk  by  her  crew.  In  ^e 
s%me  engagement  the  destroyers  Furor  and  Pluton  perished.  In  addition 
the  gunboats  Delgado  Parayo  and  Ccntcnella  were  burned  at  ManzaniUo,  on 
July  20,  and  the  Jorge  Juan  was  sunk  in  Nipe  Bay,  N.E.  Cuba,  on  July  21. 
Some  small  vessels  have  returned  from  Cuba,  but  a  number  of  the  Cuban 
gunboats  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  The  following 
statement  of  strength  excludes  training  ships,  transports,  and  non-effectire 
vessels : — 

Completed :  1  ship  Rate  3,  1  of  Rate  4,  8  ot  Rate  5,  1  of  Rate  <S,  1  of 
Rate  7.  There  are  6  destroyers,  7  torpedo  gunboats  of  doubtfdl  efllciency, 
and  no  modem  torpedo  boats.  Building:  2 cruisers  of  Rate  5  and  2  <^ 
Rate  7.  Of  these,  the  first  (Pelayo)  dates  from  1887.  She  is  af  9,000  tons, 
and  carriea^l2'6-in.,  2  11 -in.,  9  5'5-in.  and  some  smaller  pieces.  She  is  a 
copy  of  the  B^^nch  Mareeau.  The  4  ship  {Bmperador  Cario$  PI),  launched 
1895,  carries  2^1-inch  and  8  5'5>inch  guns.  She  is  a  protected  eruiaer  of 
9,200  tons,  designed  for  20  knots.     The  ships  of  Rate  5  I0<vrdenai  Oismen^ 
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Cfatalulia  and  Prineesa  de  Asturias)  carry  2  9'4-in.  and  8  6*6  in.  They  are 
belted  ships,  copies  of  the  lost  Viacaya,  The  other  vessels  have  little  serious 
value. 


Production  and  Industry. 

Of  the  soil  of  Spain.  79 '65  is  classed  as  productive  ;  of  this  83 '8  per  cent. 
is  devoted  to  agricmtnre  and  gardens,  8*7  vineyards,  1*6  olive  coltore,  19*7 
natural  grass,  20*8  fruits; 

The  soil  is  subdivided  \  ainong  a  very  large  number  of  proprietors.  Of 
8,426,088  recorded  assessments  to  the  property  tax,  there  are  624,920 
properties  which  pay  from  1  to  10  reales ;  511,666  from  10  to  20  reales  ; 
642,877  from  20  to  40  reales;  788,184  from  40  to  100  reales;  416,646  ^m 
100  to  200  reales;  165,202  from  200  to  600  reales;  while  the  rest,  to  the 
number  of  279,188,  are  larger  estates  charged  from  500  to  10,000  reales  and 
upwards.  The  subdivision  of  the  soil  is  partly  the  work  of  recent  years,  for 
in  1800  the  number  of  farms  amounted  only  to  677,520,  in  the  hands  of 
278,760  proprietors  and  408,760  farmers. 

The  area  under  the  principal  crops  and  the  yield  were  as  follows 
in  1901 :— 


Crops 

Area  1901 

Yield  1901 

Yield  Per  hectare 

Hectares 
Wheat.        ...  1        3,711,937 
Barley.         .        .         .  |        1,336,948 
Rye      .        .                 .   '           796,839 
Oits     .         .        .         .              382,112 
^,  Maize  ....              467,878 
-   Rice     .         .         .        .  1             34,182 

QalntalB 
87,269,466 
17,381,917 
7,206,864 
8,307,609 
6,643,097 
1,736,868 

Kilogs. 
1,004 
1,301 
904 
853 
1,394 
5,081 

In  1898,  1,997,046  hectares  under  vines  yielded  28,089,004  hectolitres 
ot  wine,  and  1,092,238  hectares  under  olives  yielded  2,829,111  hectolitres. 
Other  products  are  esparto,  flax,  liemp,  pulse  ;  oranges  and  hazel  nuts  are 
largely  exported,  and  Spain  has  important  industries  connected  with  the 
preparation  of  wine  and  fruits.  Silk  culture  is  carried  on  in  Valencia, 
Murcia  and  other  provinces  ;  the  yield  of  cocoons  in  1900  amounted  to 
1,050,000  kUos.  ;  in  1901,  to  995,000  kilos. 

The  number  of  farm  animals  in  1895  was  estimated  as  follows :— Horses, 
397,172  ;  mules  and  asses,  1,521,842  ;  cattle,  2,217,659  ;  sheep,  16,469,303  ; 
goate,  2,534,219 ;  pigs,  1,927,864.    .     ^      .     _    ^,  .„. 

Spain  is  rich  in  minerals.  Iron  is  abundant  m  the  provinces  of  Vizcaya, 
Santander,  Oviedo,  Huelva,  and  Seville ;  coal  is  found  in  Oviedo,  Leon, 
Valencia,  %nd  Cordoba  ;  zinc  in  Santander,  Guipuzcoa,  and  Vizcaya ;  cobalt 
in  Oviedo  ;  lead  in  Murcia,  Jaen,  and  Almeria  ;  quicksilver  in  Cindad  Real ; 
silver  in  Guadalajara ;  sulphate  of  soda  in  Burgos ;  salt  in  Guadalajara  ; 
sulphur  in  Muicia  and  Almeria  ;  phosphorus  in  Caceres  and  Huelva. 

In  1901  there  were  in  Spain  2,291  productive  mines.  The  workmen 
employed  in  mines  numbered  87,409.     The  output  of  crude  minerals  was 
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▼alned  at  179,786,625  pesetas.    The  qnantitiea  and  yalnee  (in  thooaandB  oC 
pesetas)  of  the  more  important  minerals  in  1901  were  as  follows : — 


Crude  minerals 

Tons 

1,000 
Pesetas 

40,883 

28,982 

951 

607 

46,766 

18,666 

83,678 

296 

48 

Crade  minerals 

Ton.             ^»^**^ 

Iron 

Coal 

Anthracite  .    .    . 
Lignite    .... 

&':::: 

Silver-lead   .    .    . 

Silver 

Gold 

7,906,617 

2,656,691 

85,266 

95,867 

2.672,866 

174,826 

207,188 

891 

1,596 

QnlcksUver.    .    . 

Zino 

Manganese  •    .    . 

Salt 

8alphnr  .... 
Baryta    .    .    . 
Magnesia  silicate . 
Asphalt    .... 
Mineral  waters.    . 

88,867 

110,706 

60.285 

846,090 

49,866 

1,067 

4,880 

8,956 

18,806,664 

5,JW 

1,008 

8,000 

207 

■s 

706 

Spain  has  considerable  manufactures  of  cotton  goods,  employing  about  68, 300 
loomsy  with  2,614,500  :8pindles ;  in  woollen  manufactiu'es  there  are  8,800 
looms  with  662,000  spindles.  In  1900-01  the  silk  industry  (mostly  French} 
produced  about  700,000  kilograms  of  raw  materiaL  There  are  in  Spain  about 
144  paper  mills  (mostly  in  Catalonia)  making  writing,  printing,  paokii^ 
and  cigarette  paper.  There  are  34  glass-making  factories.  Corks  are  nianu- 
factured  to  the  extent  of  about  30,000  tons  annually.  In  1901  there  were  69 
sugar  works,  47  for  beet  and  22  for  cane  sugar  ;  in  1900  the  out-put  of  sugar 
amounted  to  93,067  tons  (cane  83,217,  beet  59,629,  soighum  221) ;  in  1901, 
out-put  86,243  tons  (cane  27,645,  beet  58,489,  sorghum  109). 

Concerning  Spanish  fisheries,  the  most  recent  statistics  relate  to  1892. 
In  that  year  the  total  number  of  boats  employed  was  14,726 ;  fishermen, 
67,197  ;  weight  of  fish  caught,  82,813,978  kilogrammes  of  the  valuo  of 
88,241,093  pesetas.  The  most  important  catches  are  those  of  g^HiiFf, 
tunny  fish,  and  cod.  In  Spain  there  are  409  fiictories,  with  16,609  work- 
men, for  the  preparation  of  sardines.  The  value  of  their  output  is  about 
15,000,000  pesetas  annually. 


Commerce. 

The  total  imports  and  exports  of  Spain  (including  the  {vecioos  metals) 
were  as  follows  in  six  years : — 


Year     !       Imports 

Exports 

Year 

Imports 

Exports 

Pesetas 

1896  750,479,067 

1897  788,196,083 

1898  603,011,932 

Pcsestas       i 
895,338,618  , 
972,140,338  ; 
814,287,693 

1899 
1900 
1901 

Pesettas 
954,166,701 
874,805,792 
846,776,949 

Pesetas 
768,207,984 
753,589,499 
692,070,684 

The  following  table  shows  the  yarious  classes  of  imports  and  exports  fer 
1900  and  1901  :— 
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Description 

Imports              ' 

Exports 

1900 

1901 

1900 

1901 

Stone,  mineralB,  glassware  and 
pottery 

Metals  and  their  mannfactnres 

Drugs  and  chemical  products . 

Cotton  and  its  manufactures  . 

Other  vegetable  fibres  and  manu- 
fSaotores 

Wool  ft  hair  ft  their  mannfaotures 

Sillc  and  its  manuftictures 

Paper  and  its  applications 

Timber  and  its  manufltotures . 

Animals  and  their  products    . 

Machinery,  yehicles  and  vessels     . 

Alimentary  substances,  including 
grain,  sugar,  wine,  ftc 

Various 

Opld  and  silver  (bar  and  coin) 

Other  arUcles  (special)   . 

Pesetas 

106,480,129 
46,849,988 
76,840,119 
94,211,048 

26,234.672 

27,061,270 
26,280,134 
11,345,657 
60,846,964 
82.320,186 
135,198,181 

189,238,556 

8,898.878 

5,666,400 

31,443,631 

Pesetas 

112,686,699 
84,952.014  ' 
79,996,894 

108,225,041 

23,806.478 
26,466,035 
24,333,578  j 
11,682,591  ; 
61,716,512  1 
70,867,661  1 
97,558,930 

186,222,950 

8,214.488 

7,987,288 

42,674,855 

Pesetas 

169,124,433 
101,422,810 
20,164.902 
34,056,899 

1,808,698 
9,780,502 
4,979,960 
8,463,849 
60,668,103 
1    65,498.846 
792,962 

264,627,966 
1,865,811 
20,864,768 

Pesetas 

160.298,509 
98,912,374 
20.651,895 
29,001,152 

922.467 
11,636,039 
6,071,664 
8,305,112 
47,716,808 
61,478,108 
797,322 

288.475,688 

2,192.731 

21,612,215 

Totals    .... 

874,805,792 

846,776,949 

753,589,499 

692,070,584 

The  special  articles  of  import  in  1901  comprised  railway  material  and 
machinery,  17,855,325  pesetas,  and  tohacco  and  cigars,  25,219,580  pesetas. 

The  exports  of  wine  amounted  to  the  value,  in  1899,  of  103,562,987  pesetas  ; 
in  1900,  82,202,920  pesetas;  in  1901,  46,817,375  pesetas.  Of  the  value 
in  1901,  44,881,440  pesetas  was  for  common  wine ;  888,360  pesetas  for 
sherry ;  1,147,575  pesetas  for  full-bodied  wine.  Of  the  common  wine  the 
value  of  20,040,100  pesetas  went  to  France ;  -of  the  sherry  the  value  of 
492,120  pesetas  went  to  England,  and  163,920  to  France  ;  half  of  the  fall- 
bodied  wine  went  to  America. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  commerce  of  Spain 
in  1899  and  1900,  in  pesetas :— 


Country 

Imports  trota 
(18P9) 

Imports  from 
(1900) 

Bzportsto 
(1899) 

Exports  to 
(1900) 

Pesetas 

Pesetas 

Pesetas 

Pesetas 

France 

144,564,896 

137,886,661 

218,666,360 

187,750,220 

Great  Britain 

240,687,682 

246,107,975 

279,340,901 

274,801,514 

United  States       . 

119,558,539 

105,834,020 

13,195,777 

17,415,050 

Germany 

64,543,780 

77,792,154 

25,436,218 

31,804,682 

Belgium 

35,349,215 

43,017,270 

28,213,103 

26,046,872 

Russia . 

1    46,043,435 

42,663,843 

1,867,944 

2,679,615 

Italy   . 

!    23,200,446 

24,015,794 

15,524,072 

23,199,680 

Sweden  ft  Norway 

S    21,091,476 

24,783,175 

2,702,859 

2,482,547 

Portujjal       . 

26,594,170 

37,271,048 

29,627,197 

32,385,749 

Austria 

12,439,866 

11,348,529 

597,041 

1,939,565 

Switzerland 

17,974,348 

14,757,686 

3,318,887 

2,145,608 

Egypt . 

10.512,340 

8,686,014 

87,625 

49,776 

Argentina    . 

24,843,715 

30,563,983 

13,042,623 

12,607,616 

Uruguay      . 

2,226,292 

3,262,958 

5,910.686 

6,118,717 

BrazU 

1,090,248 

1,600,866 

2.009,238 

1,411,859 

Cuba    . 

21,375,477 

5,335,477 

73,778,216 

56,796,054 

Philippine  Islands 
PortpKico  . 

21,T81,983 

15,849,846 

11,653,148 

22,374,782 

L  .  9,151.437 

3,227,480 

13,042,623 

12,607,616 
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The  commercial  intercourse  between  Spain  and  the  United  Kingdom  ia 
shown  in  the  following  table  from  the  Board  of  Trade  Betuma : — 


- 

1807 

1808 

1890 

1900 

1901 

Imports  into  Great  Britain 

Exports  of  British  prodao« 

to  Spain    .... 

M 
18,186,660 

8,880,747 

M 
18,188,268 

2,847,608 

M 
14,672,064 

4,684.087 

M 
16,882,846 

6.625,624 

M 
14,040,184 

4,8S7,110 

The  quantities  and  Talue  of  wine  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from 
Spain  were  as  follows  in  each  of  the  last  ftve  years : — 


- 

1897 

1808 

1899 

1900 

1901 

Quantities 
(gallons) 
Vs&e  {£) 

4,288,064 
807,410 

4,411,867 
798,867 

4,461,609 
778,188 

4,678,698 
702,062 

4,184,554 
683,485 

Besides  wine,  the  following  were  the  leading  imports  from  Spain  into  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  last  two  years : — 


- 

1900 

1001 

M 

M 

Iron  ore . 

4,914,280 

8,791,086 

Load  and  ore  . 

1,616,440 

1,286,218 

Silver  ore 

182,668 

146.790 

Pyrites   . 

1,062,486 

931,221 

Copper  ore,  kc. 

2,107,848 

2,078,053 

QmoksUver     . 

240,660 

270,389 

Oranges 
Other  fruits . 
Espsrto,  kc, 
Ohye  oil 
Onions 
Cork     . 


1900 


M 

1,801.680 
1,819,908 
258,406 
238,680 
308,598 
178,120 


1901 


M 

1,847,292 
1.617,691 
289,208 
103,581. 
855,326 
167,388, 


„ . — . 1 

The  chief  British  exports  to  Spain  in  1901  were  linen  yam  and  linens,  of 
the  value  of  189,960Z.  ;  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  477.037^  ;  coal, 
1,613.712/.;  machinery,  552,017/.  ;  cotton  goods,  268,747/.  ;  woollen  goods, 
179,021/.;  wool,  181,622/.;  new  ships  and  boats,  117,716/. 

Shipping  and  Vavigation. 

The  merchant  navy  of  the  Kingdom  contained  in  1900,  449  steamen  of 
430.996  tons  net,  and  693  sailing  vessels  of  110,968  tons  net;  total,  1,141 
vessels  of  541.964  tons. 

The  shipping  entered  and  cleared  at  Spanish  ports  in  two  years  was  as 
follows: — 


- 

1900 

1901                      1 

Entered: 

With  cargoes    .... 
InbiOUi^ 

Total       .... 
Claared: 

WitbeargOM    .... 
Inbal^ 

Total 

No. 
10,147 
7,780 

Tons 
7,878,885 
7,006,786 

10,489 
7,762 

Tons 
7.767.188 
6,746.165 

17,877 

14,880,621 

18,841 

14.50t.S«8 

14,828 
2,078 

12.604.828 
1.402,622 

•5:22 

12.884.209 
1.418.880 

10,006 

14,096,948 

17,118 

14.80?.M9 

T 
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Of  tlie  Tassels  entered  in  1901,  9,808  of  7,059,208  tons,  and  of  those 
cleared  8,846  of  7,010,608  tons,  were  Spanish. 

Internal  Commnnications. 

The  length  of  railways  in  Spain  in  1900  was  8,815  English  miles  open  for 
traffic.  In  1901,  88,886,258  passen^rs  and  1,798,440  tons  of  goods  were 
carried  on  the  railways,  and  tne  receipts  amounted  to  265,366,801  pesetas. 
The  whole  of  the  Spanish  railways  belong  to  private  companies,  but 
nearly  all  have  obtained  guarantees  or  subyentions  from  the  Goyemment. 
A  scheme  for  a  system  of  secondary  railways  1,800  miles  in  length,  is  under 
the  oonsideration  of  the  Government 

The  Post  Office  carried  in  1900,  in  the  inland  service,  130,774,000  letters 
and  post-cards,  and  177,108,000  printed  papers  and  samples;  in  the  inter- 
national service,  24,855,000  letters  and  post-cards,  and  27,766,000  printed 
papers  and  samples.     There  were  3,335  post-offices. 

The  length  of  lines  of  telegraphs  in  Spain  in  1900  was  20,178  English 
miles ;  and  the  length  of  wire  46,940  English  miles.  In  the  year  1899  the 
number  of  inland  messages  was  3,779,389  ;  international,  1,177,648  ;  official, 
174,463  ;  total,  5,131,495.     The  number  of  telegraph  offices  was  1,491. 

In  1900  there  were  67  urban  telephone  systems  and  15  interurban  cir- 
cuits ;  the  total  number  of  telephone  stations  was  12,401 ;  the  total  length 
of  telephone  line  6,706  miles,  and  of  wire  28,986  miles. 

Koney  and  Credit. 

The  note  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  Spain  must  not  exceed  2,000,000,000 
pesetas.  By  law  of  May  18,  1902,  the  note  issue  up  to  1,200,000,000  pesetas 
must  be  guaranteed  by  a  metallic  reserve  of  one-third  (half  of  which  must  be 
in  gold) ;  of  issue  in  excess  of  this  amount  up  to  1,500,000,000  pesetas,  at 
least  40  per  cent  must  be  guaranteed  in  gold  and  60  percent,  of  the  remainder 
in  silver;  and  of  the  excess  over  1,500,000,000  up  to  2,000,000,000  pesetas, 
at  least  50  per  cent  must  be  guaranteed  in  golo,  and  70  per  cent  of  the 
remainder  in  silver. 

On  January  21,  1908,  the  condition  of  the  Bank  was  as  follows : — 

1,000  Pesetas. 
Cash  in  hand,  gold,  silver,  and  bronze    .        .        .        901,924 

Portfolio 1,642,825 

Public  Tressury 477 

Advance  to  Treasury 150,000 

Property 11,305 

Capital  and  reserve 170,000 

Notes  in  circulation 1,684,504 

Deposits  and  Accounts  current        ....        617,431 
The  nominal  value  of  the  money  coined  in  Spain  from  1868  to  1901  was  : 
gold,  920,537,615  pesetas;  silver,  1,285,010,511  pesetas.     In  the  year  1901 
no  gold  was   coined,   but  silver  was  coined  to  the  nominal  amount  of 
8,448,690  pesetas. 

Honey,  Weights,  and  Keaflures. 

The  Peseta  of  100  OerUesimoi  is  of  the  value  of  a  franc,  9^,  or  25*225 
pesetas  to  the  pound  sterling,  but  the  actual  value  is  about  7id. 
Gold  coins  in  common  use  are  20,  10,  and  5-peseta  pieces. 
Silver  coins  are  5-peseta  and  single  peseta  pieces. 
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Both  gold  and  silyer  coins  are  of  the  aame  weight  and  finoBessM  the  corre- 
sponding French  coins. 

Theoretically,  there  is  a  double  standard  ot  value,  gold  and  silver,  the 
ratio  being  16 J  to  1.  But  of  silver  coins  only  the  5-peseta  piece  is  Icgml 
tender,  and  the  coinage  of  this  is  restricted. 

On  January  1,  1859,  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measTtres  wai 
introduced  in  Spain.  But,  besides  these,  the  old  weights  and  measures  a« 
still  largely  used.  They  are -.—The  Quintal  =  101-4  lbs.  avoirdupois;  the 
Libra  =1*014  lbs.  avoirdupois  ;  the  Arroha^  for  wine  =  8 J  imperial  gallons  ; 
for  oil  =  2}  imperial  gallons ;  the  Square  Vara  =  1  '09  vara  =  1  yard  ;  ti)e 
Fanega  =1J  imperial  bushel. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Sepresentatiyes. 

1.  Op  Spain  in  Gbeat  Britain. 
Ambassador, — The  Duke  de  Mandas. 

First  Secretary. — Senor  Soler. 
Second  (Sfecrctory. -^Alejandro  Padilla. 
Attachi. — J.  Landecho. 
Military  Attache. — Major  I.  de  Manzanos. 
Naval  Attachi. — Captain  M.  Diaz. 
Th»re  are  Consular  representatives  at    London  (C.Q.),   Cardiff,  DobtiB, 
Glasgow,   Liverpool,   Newcastle,   Aberdeen,   Newport,   Swansea. 

2.  Op  Great  Britain  in  Spain. 
^wiftoMoior.— Right  Hon.  Sir  H.  Mortimer  Durand,  G.C.M.G.,K.C.S.L, 

K.  C.  I.  E.    Appointed  October  21,  1900. 
Secretary. — C.  F.  F.  Adam. 
Commercial  Attache, — H.  W.  B.  Harrbon. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Madrid,  Barcelona,  Bilbao,  Cadiz, 
Corufia,  Fernando  Po,  Malaga,  Teneriflfe. 


Colonies. 

By  the  relinquishment  of  Cuba  and  the  cession  of  Porto  Rico,  the 
Philippine  and  Sulu  Islands,  and  Guam,  the  largest  of  the  I^rone  Islands, 
to  the  United  States  in  1898,  and  of  the  remaining  Ladrone  or  Marianne 
Islands,  together  with  the  Caroline  and  Pelew  Islands,  to  Germany  by  treaty 
of  February  8,  1899,  the  colonial  possessions  of  Spain  were  reduced  to  aa 
area  of  about  253,000  square  miles. 


GolonUl  Possoasions 

Area:  English 
square  milM. 

248,000 
9,000 

850 

100,000 
S02 

^709 

Possessions  in  Africa : 
Rio  de  Oro  and  Adrar        .... 
Rio  Muni  and  Cape  San  Juan    . 
Fernando    Po,  Annabon,  Corisco,  Elobey, 
San  Juan 

Total,  Africa 

252,860 

124,011       ; 
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For  administrative  purposes  the  Canary  Islands  are  considered  part  of 
Spain.  Rio  de  Oro  and  Adrar,  stretching  southwards  along  the  Sahara 
coast  from  the  south-western  frontier  of  Morocco,  are  under  the  governor- 
ship of  the  Canary  Islands,  with  a  suh-govemor  resident  at  Rio  de  Oro. 
According  to  the  Franco-Spanish  convention,  promulgated  March  29,  1901, 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  Rio  de  Oro  and  Adrar  territory  traverses  the 
middle  of  the  Cape  Blanco  promontory,  and  then  runs  eastwards  along  the 
parallel  of  21**  2&  N.  lat  till  it  meets  the  meridian  of  U'  W.  of  Greenwich, 
whence,  turning  sharply  to  the  N.W.,  and  afterwards  bending  to  the  N.E., 
it  meets  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  at  13'  W.  of  Greenwich,  and  thereafter  runs 
due  north.  The  Spanish  territory  of  the  Rio  Muni  on  the  Gulf  of  Guinea, 
extends  from  the  Mouni  to  the  Camj)0  river  and  the  German  Eamerun,  its 
eastern  boundary  being  on  the  meridian  of  11"  20'  E.  of  Greenwich.  The 
Franco-Spanish  frontier  is  being  delimited.  Spain  has  given  to  France  the 
Tight  of  preemption  in  case  of  the  sale  of  any  of  these  African  colonies  or 
the  adjacent  islands. 

For  the  year  1902  the  revenues  of  all  the  Spanish  possessions  are  esti- 
mated to  amount  to  137,417  pesetas,  and  their  expenditure  to  2,137,417 
pesetas,  leaving  2,000,000  pesetas  to  be  provided  by  the  Spanish  Government. 

Books  of  Beference  conoerning  Spain  and  Colonies. 

Anoario  ofloial  de  oorreot  y  tel^gmfbs  de  EspaRa.    Madrid. 

Anaario  de  primera  enseftanjEa.    Madrid. 

Boletdn  mensual  de  estadlstica  demogr^flco-sanitaria  de  la  peninsula  6  islas  acljacentes. 

Censo  de  la  poblaoion  en  Bspafia.    1900.    Madrid,  1002. 

Bctadlatiea  general  de  comercio  exterior  de  Bspafta,  con  sna  provincias  de  Ultramar  y 
potencia8extrangera8;fomiadapor  la  Direccion  General  deAdnanas.   Annual.   4.    Madrid 

Bstado  genera  i  de  la  armada  para  el  aflo.    Annual.    Madrid. 
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SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 

(SVBRIOE  OOH  NOBOE.) 

Beigning  King. 

Oscar  IL,  born  January  21,  1829;  the  third  son  of  King 
Oscar  1.,  and  of  Queen  Josephine,  daughter  of  Prince  Eugene  of 
Leuchtenberg.  Succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the  death  of  his 
brother,  King  Carl  XV.,  Sept.  18,  1872.  Married  June  6,  1857, 
to  Queen  Saphiay  bom  July  9,  1836,  daughter  of  the  late  Duke 
Wilhelm  of  Kaesau. 

The  King  having   decided  to   withdraw  temporarily  from 
the  government  of  the  country,  the  Crown  Prince,  on  January 
27,    1903,   at   a  meeting  of    the  Swedish-Norwegian  Council, 
assumed  the  Regency  of  the  two  kingdoms. 
Children  of  the  King, 

I.  Prince  Gustaf^  Crown  Prince,  Duke  of  Wermland,  born 
June  16,  1858.     Married  Sept.  20,  1881,  to  Princess  Victoria, 
born  Aug.  7,  ^862,  daughter  of  the  Grand  Duke  of   Baden 
Issue,  Prince  Gustaf  Adolf,  Duke  of  Scania,  born  Nov.  11,  1882 
Prince  Wilhelm,  Duke  of  Sodermanland,  born  June  17,  1884 
and  Prince  Erik,  Duke  of  Vestmanland,  born  April  20,  1889. 

II.  Prince  Oicar  Bernadotte,  Count  of  Wisborg,  born  Nov. 
15,  1859.  Renounced  his  succession  to  the  throne  and  married 
March  15,  1888,  Ebba  Munck  of  Fulkila,  born  Oct.  24,  1858. 

III.  Prince  Carl,  Duke  of  Westergotland,  born  Feb.  27, 1861. 
Married  August  27,  1897,  to  Princess  Ingeborg,  born  Aug.  2, 
1878,  daughter  of  the  Crown  Prince  Frederik  of  Denmark. 
Issue,  Princess  Margaretha,  born  June  25,  1899  ;  and  Princess 
Mirtha,  bom  March  *i8,  1901. 

IV.  Prince  Eugen,  Duke  of  Nerike,  born  Aug.  1,  1865. 
King  Oscar  II.  is  the  fourth  sovereign  of  the  House  of  Ponte 

Corvo,  and  grandson  of  Marshal  Bernadotte,  Prince  de  Ponte 
Corvo,  who  was  elected  heir-apparent  of  the  crown  of  Sweden  by 
the  Parliament  of  the  ELingdom,  Aug.  21,  1810,  and  bscended  the 
throne  Feb.  5,  1818,  under  the  name  of  Carl  XIV.' Johan.  He 
was  succeeded  at  his  death,  March  8, 1844,  by  his  only  son  Oscar. 
The  latter  died  July  8,  1859,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
son  Carl  XV.,  at  whose  premature  death,  without  male  children, 
the  crown  fell  to  his  next  surviving  brother,  the  present  King. 

The  royal  family  of  Sweden  and  Norway  have  a  civil  list  of 
1,320,000  kroner,  or  72,687/.,  from  Sweden,  and  478,804  kroner, 
or  26,600/.,  from  Norway.    The  sovereign,  besides,  has  an  annuity 
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of  300,000  kronor,  or  16,520^.,  voted  to  King  Carl  XTV.  and  his 
successors  on  the  throne  of  Sweden. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  Sweden, 
with  the  dates  of  their  accession,  from  the  accession  of  the  House 
of  Vasa : — 


House  of  Vasa, 

Gustefl 1521 

Eric  XIV 1560 

Johan  III 1568 

Sigismand  ....  1592 

Carl  IX 1599 

Gustafll  Adolf  .         .1611 

Christina     ....  1632 

jEToum  of  P/aUz, 

CarlX.                 ...  1654 

Carl  XI 1660 

Carl  XII 1697 

Ulrika  Eleouora  .        .        .  1718 


House  of  Hesse, 

FredrikI 1720 

House  of  Holsiein-GoUorp, 
Adolf  Fredrik     .        .        .1751 

Gustaflll 1771 

Gustaf  IV.  Adolf.        .        .     17»2 
Carl  XIII 1809 

House  of  Ponte  Carvo, 

Carl  XIV 1818 

Oscar  1 1844 

Carl  XV.     ....  1859 

Oscarll 1872 


By  the  treaty  of  Kiel,  Jan.  14,  1814,  Norway  was  ceded  to  the  King  of 
Sweden  by  the  King  of  Denmark,  but  the  Norwegian  people  did  not  reoogniw 
this  cession,  and  declared  themselves  independent  A  Constituent  Aasembly 
met  at  Eidsvold,  and  having  adopted,  on  May  17,  a  Constitution,  elected  i£t 
Danish  Prince  Christian  Fredrik  King  of  Norway.  The  Swedish  troops,  how- 
ever, entered  Norway,  and,  the  foreign  Powers  refusing  to  recognise  tlie 
newly  elected  King,  the  parties  concluded,  August  14,  the  Convention  of 
Moss,  by  which  the  independency  of  Norway  in  union  with  Sweden  was 
solemnly  proclaimed.  An  extraordinary  Storthing  was  then  convoked, 
which  adopted  the  modifications  in  the  Constitution  made  necessary  bj 
the  union  with  Sweden,  and  then  elected  King  Carl  XIII.  King  of  Norway, 
November  4,  1814.  The  following  year  was  promulgated  a  charter,  tlM 
Riksi^t,  establishing  new  fundamental  laws  on  the  terms  that  the  onion 
of  the  two  Kingdoms  be  indissoluble  and  irrevocable,  without  preiadiee, 
however,  to  the  separate  government,  constitution,  and  code  of  laws  of  eiUier 
Sweden  or  Norway. 

The  law  of  succession  is  the  same  in  Sweden  and  Norway.  In  case  of 
absolute  vacancy  of  the  throne,  the  two  Diets  assemble  for  the  election  of  the 
future  sovereign,  and  should  itiej  not  be  able  to  agree  upon  one  person,  an 
equal  number  of  Swedish  and  Norwegian  deputies  have  to  meet  at  the  city  of 
Karlstad,  in  Sweden,  for  the  appointment  of  the  king,  this  nomination  to  be 
absolute.  The  common  affairs  are  decided  upon  in  a  Council  of  State 
composed  of  Swedes  and  Norwegians.  In  case  of  minority  of  the  king,  the 
Council  of  State  exercises  the  sovereign  power  until  a  regent  or  ooimcil  of 
regency  is  appointed  by  the  united  action  of  the  Diets  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 

1.  SWEDES. 

Constitution  and  Oovernment 

I.  Central  Goybrnment. 

The  fundamental  laws  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sweden  are  : — 1.  The 

Constitution   or  Beg&ring$:farmen    of    June   6,    1809;    2.    The 

amended  regulations  for  the  formation  of  the  Diet  of  June  22, 

1866  ;  3.  The  law  of  royal  succession  of  Septeinber  26,  1810;  and 
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4.  The  law  on  the  liberty  of  the  press  of  July  16,  1812.  Accord- 
ing to  these  statutes,  the  king  must  be  a  member  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  and  have  sworn  fealty  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  His 
person  is  inviolable.  He  has  the  right  to  declare  war  and  make 
peace,  after  consulting  the  Council  of  State.  He  nominates  to 
all  higher  appointments,  both  military  and  civil ;  concludes 
foreign  treaties,  and  has  a  right  to  preside  in  the  supreme  Court 
of  Justice.  The  princes  of  the  blood  royal,  however,  are  excluded 
from  all  civil  employments.  The  king  possesses  legislative  power 
in  matters  of  political  administration,  but  in  all  other  respects 
that  power  is  exercised  by  the  Diet  in  concert  with  the  sovereign, 
and  every  new  law  must  have  the  assent  of  the  crown.  The 
right  of  imposing  taxes  is,  however,  vested  in  the  Diet.  This 
Diet,  or  Parliament  of  the  realm,  consists  of  two  Chambers,  both 
elected  by  the  people.  The  First  Chamber  consists  of  150  members. 
The  election  of  the  members  takes  place  by  the  *  Landstings,'  or 
provincial  representations,  25  in  number,  and  the  municipal  cor- 
porations of  the  towns,  not  already  represented  in  the '  Landstings,' 
Stockholm,  Goteborg,  Malmo,  Norrkoping  and  Grefle.  All  members 
of  the  First  Chamber  must  be  above  35  years  of  age,  and  must  have 
possessed  for  at  least  three  years  previous  to  the  election  either 
real  property  to  the  taxed  value  of  80,000  kronor,  or  4,405/.,  or 
an  annual  income  of  4,000  kronor,  or  220/.  They  are  elected  for 
the  term  of  nine  years,  and  obtain  no  payment  for  their  services. 
The  Second  Chamber  consists  of  230  members,  of  whom  80  are 
elected  by  the  towns  and  160  by  the  rural  districts. 
All  natives  of  Sweden,  aged  21,  possessing  real  property 
to  the  taxed  value  of  1,000  kronor,  or  55/.,  or  farming,  for 
a  period  of  not  less  than  five  years,  landed  property  to  the 
taxed  value  of  6,000  kronor,  or  330/.,  or  paying  income  tax 
on  an  annual  income  of  800  kronor,  or  44/.,  are  electors ;  and  all 
natives,  aged  25,  possessing  the  same  qualifications,  may  be  elected 
members  of  the  Second  Chamber.  The  number  of  qualified 
electors  to  the  Second  Chamber  in  1899  was  339,876,  or  6*7  of  the 
population;  only  136,982,  or  403  of  the  electors,  actually  voted. 
In  the  smaller  towns  and  country  districts  the  election  may  either 
be  direct  or  indirect,  according  to  the  wish  of  the  majority.  The 
election  is  for  the  term  of  three  years,  and  the  members  obtain 
salaries  for  their  services,  at  the  rate  of  1,200  kronor,  or  66/.,  for 
each  session  of  four  months,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  extra  session 
10  kronor  (11*.)  a  day,  besides  travelling  expenses.  The 
salaries  and  travelling  expenses  of  the  deputies  are  paid  out  of  the 
public  purse.  The  members  of  both  Chambers  are  elected  by 
ballot,  both  in  town  and  country.  Digi,,ed  by  Goo^le 
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The  execntiye  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  King,  who  acts  under  the  advioe 
of  a  Council  of  State,  the  head  of  which  is  the  Minister  of  State.  It  consists 
of  eleven  members,  eight  of  whom  are  ministerial  heads  of  departments  and 
three  without  department,  and  is  composed  as  follows  : — 

1.  Erik  Gustaf  Bostr'&m,  Minister  of  State  ;  appointed  July  5,  1902. 

2.  Carl  Herman  Theodor  Alfred  Lagerheim,  Minister  of  Foreign  AfEain  ; 
appointed  December  20,  1899. 

3.  Ossian  Berger,  Minister  of  Justice  ;  appointed  July  5,  1902. 

4.  Jesper  Ingewald  Crusebfdm,  Minister  of  War ;  appointed  Oct  27,  1899. 

5.  Adolf  Arnold  Louis  Palander,  Minister  of  Marine  ;  appointed  May  81, 
1901. 

6.  Hjalmar  Georg  Westringy  Minister  of  the  Interior ;  appointed  July  5, 
1902. 

7.  Ernst  Fredrik  Wilhelm  Meyer ^  Minister  of  Finance ;  appointed  July 
6, 1902. 

8.  Carl  von  Friesen,  Minister  of  Education  and  Ecclesiastical  Aflkizi ; 
appointed  July  5,  1902. 

9.  Albrecht  Theodor  Odelberg,  Minister  ot  Agriculture;  appointed 
March  81,  1900. 

10.  Karl  Sigfrid  Hwherg ;  appointed  July  12,  1900. 

11.  JoYitJi  0\ol  Bamstedt ;  appointed  July  5,  1902. 

All  the  members  of  the  Council  of  State  are  responsible  for  the  acta  of 
the  Government. 

II.  Local  GU>yebk]cent. 

The  provincial  administration  is  entrusted  in  Stockholm  to  a  Groremor- 
General,  and  in  each  of  the  24  governments  to  a  prefect,  who  is  nominated  hj 
the  King.  As  executive  officers  of  the  prefects  there  are  118  baillies  (Erono- 
fogdar)  and  620  sub-officers  (Lansman).  The  right  of  the  people  to  regulate 
their  own  local  affairs  is  based  on  the  communal  law  of  March  21,  18(12.  Each 
rural  parish,  and  each  town,  forms  a  commune  or  municipality  in  which  all 
who  pay  the  local  taxes  are  voters.  Each  commune  has  a  communal  or  muni* 
cfpal  council.  The  communal  assemblv  or  municipal  council  decides  on  all 
(questions  of  administration,  police  and  communal  economy.  Ecclesiastical 
affiurs  and  questions  relating  to  primary  schools  are  dc»alt  with  by  the  paririi 
assemblies,  presided  over  by  the  pastor  of  the  parish.  Each  government  bat 
a  general  council  which  regulates  the  internal  affairs  of  the  government.  The 
council  meets  annually  for  a  few  days  in  September  under  a  president 
appointed  by  the  Kin^  ^m  among  its  members.  The  members  are  elected 
by  the  towns  and  provmcial  districts.  Towns  having  a  population  of  at  least 
1- 150th  of  the  total  population  of  the  country  and  towns  alresdy  separated 
from  the  '  Landstings,'  and  where  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  not  fiUlea 
below  that  which  caused  their  separation,  are  administered  separately  by 
their  municipal  councils:  these  towns  are  Stockholm,  Goteborg,  Mauno, 
Norrkoping,  and  Gefle. 

Area  and  Population. 
I.  Pboobess  AND  Present  Condition. 
The  first  census  took  place  in  1749,  and  it  was  repeated  at 
first  every  third  year,  and  subsequently,  after  1775,  everj  fifth 
year.     At  present,  a  general  census  is  taken  every  ten  yeart, 
beside  which  there  are  annual  numerations  of  the  people. 
The  area  and  popi elation  of  Sweden, 
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taken  on  December  31,  1890,  and  on   December  31,  1901,  are  as 
follows : — 


Governments  (LSn) 

Ar«a:BiigIith 
aquure  miles 

Popiilation 
Dee.  81, 1890 

Fopalation 
Dec  81, 1901 

Pop.  per 

sqnAremile 

1900 

Stockholm  (city) 

13 

246,454 

303,356 

23,3351 

Stockholm  (rural  district) 

3,016 

152,716 

176,281 

58-4 

UMola     .... 

2,051 

121,091 

125,043 

61-2 

Sodermanl^nd,. 

2,631 

154,991 

167,888 

63-8 

Ostergotland    , 

4,267 

266,619 

281,667 

66  0 

Jonkoping 
Kronoberg 

4,447 

193,704 

203,746 

45-8 

3,825 

160,835 

159,266 

41-6 

Kalmar    .        . 

4,443 

232,847 

228,117 

51-3 

Gotland  .... 

1,219 

51,337 

52,828 

43-3 

Blekinge. 

1,164 

142,602 

146,787 

126  1 

Kristianstad 

2,486 

221,691 

219,459 

88-2 

Malmohus 

1,866 

368,817 

413,421 

221-5 

Halland  .... 

1,900 

136,106 

141,344 

74-4 

Goteborg  and  Bohus 

1,948 

297,824 

340,402 

174-7 

Elfeborg  .... 

4,938 

275,780 

280,101 

56-7 

Skaraborc 
Vermland 

3,280 

247,074 

240,907 

73-4 

7,435 

253,326 

254,975 

34-3 

Orebro     .... 

3,498 

182,557 

196,462 

56-1 

Yestmanland   . 

2,625 

137,453 

149,332 

66-9 

Kof porberg      .        .        . 
Gefleborg 

11,522 

197,449 

220,116 

19-1 

7,614 

206,924 

241,420 

31-7 

Vestemorrland 

9,837 

208,768 

234,968 

23-9 

Jemtland 

19,712 

100,455 

112,761 

5-7 

Vcsterbotten    . 

22,754 

122,784 

146,961 

6-4 

Norrbotten 

40,870 

104,788 

138,630 

3-4 

Lakes    Venem,    Vettem, 

Malaren,  Hjelmaren     . 
Total      . 

8,616 

— 

— 

— 

172,876 

4,784,981 

6,175,228 

29-9 

In  1901  there  were  2,526,179  males  and  2,649,049  females. 
The  growth  of  the  population  has  been  as  follows :- 


Yewr 

PopuUtion 

Increase  per  ct. 
per  annum 

Tear 

Population 

Increase  per  ct 
per  annum 

1800 
1820 
1840 
1860 

2,347,303 
2,584,690 
3,188,887 
8,859,728 

0-5 

107 

108 

1870 
1880 
1890 
1900 

4,168,625 
4,665,668 
4,784,981 
6,136,441 

0-80 
0-95 
0-60 

With  the  exception  of  (1890)  19,505  Finns,  6,846  La^,  and  some 
thonsaiids  others,  the  Swedish  population  is  entirely  of  the  Scandinavian 
branch  of  the  Aryan  family. 

In  1890  the  foreign-bom  population  numbered  24,548,  of  whom  4,066 
were  bohi  in  Germany,  6,401  in  Denmark,  6,287  in  Norway,  4,609  in  Finland, 
1,195  iA  Russia,  598  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  1,482  in  the  United  States. 

Acc6rding  to  civil  condition  the  population  was  divided  as  follows  in 
1890:—    •     ' 
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- 

Male 

1,431,843 
795,468 

Female 

- 

Male 

Female      ! 

Unmarried 
Married     . 

1,460,664  i 
804,618 

Widowed    . 
DiYorced     . 

88,580 
1,301 

199,930   i 
2,587 

The  following  table  shows  the  leading  occupations  of  the  pe<^le  in  1890, 
including  the  families  and  dependents  of  those  directly  employed : — 


Agriculture,  Ac : 

Landed  and  form  proprietors 

Farmers,  overseers,  ac. 

Planters,  Ac 

Crofters,  cottagers,  ftc. 

Dairy-keepers 

Gardeners     . 
Fisheries  .... 
Mining  and  metal  works. 


1,289,601 

260,784 

400,628 

494,421 

11,882 

15,793 

34,246 

219,678 


Timber  works  .  . 
Various  manafkcturea  . 
Trade  and  locomotion  . 
Officials  and  military  . 
Learning  and  literature . 
Medicine,  Ac 
Owners,  pensioners,  Ac 
Mechanics,  servants,  Ac 
Various  .... 


96.SS 
fiSS.llf 
309^7 
207,276 

43,3SS 

18,817 
807,650 
65^207 

66,271 


II.  Movement  of  the  Population. 
1.  BvrihSy  DecUhs,  and  Mcurrutges, 


Year 

Total  living 
Births 

Of  which 
Illegitimate 

SUUbora 

Marriages 

Deaths 

exclusive  of 

SUllbom 

Bnrphisaf 

Birtiteover 

Deathc 

1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 

134,599 
134,308 
132,999 
136,523 
133,882 

14,438 
14,865 
14,933 
15,641 
14,994 

3,535 
3,525 
3,705 
8,693 
8,545 

28,728 
29,376 
30,221 
30,900 
31^710 

74,368 
77,259 
76,558 
75,949 
89,678 

60,231 
57,049 
66,441 
60,574 
44,204 

2.  Emigration, 


Year 

Immi- 
grants 

10,425 
8,528 
7,807 

Total 
Emigrants 

To  America  '  Year 

Immi- 
grants 

7,861 
7,974 
8,196 

Total 
Emigrants 

To  America 

1894 
1895 
1896 

III 

9,52i)      1    1897 
14,982      '    1898 
14,874      1    1899 

14,669 
13,663 
16,876 

10,109 
8,634 
11,84S 

III.  Pbincipal  Towns. 

The  population  of  Sweden  is  mainly  rural.  In  1871  the  town  populatioii 
numbered  only  551,106,  and  in  1901,  1,121,814,  showing  an  increase  of  moi« 
than  100  per  cent.,  or  nearly  five  times  the  rate  of  the  general  avenge  of  the 
Kingdom. 

The  following  towns  had  more  than  10,000  inhabitants  at  the  end  of 
1901  :— 


Stockholm 
Qoteborg  . 
Malmo  .  . 
Norrkoping 
Gefle  .  . 
Helsingborg 
Earlskrona 
Upsala  .    • 


803,856 
132,111 
62,954 
41,549 
30,146 
25,164 
24,607 
28,802 


Jonkoping. 
Orebro  .  . 
Lund  .  . 
Bor&s  .  . 
Halmstad  . 
Sundsyall . 
Linkoping. 
Landskrona 


23,519 

Eskilstuna  . 

.  13,578 

22,887 

Kalmar  .     . 

.  12,889 

16,948 

Vesterfts.     , 

.  12.482 

16,004 

Karlstad.     . 

.  12,250 

15,567 

Sbderhamn  . 

.  U,4» 

15,087 

Kristianstad 

.  10.446 

14,653 

Fahm     .    . 

.   10,028 

14,685 
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Religion. 

The  nuuM  of  the  population  adhere  to  the  Lutheran  Protestant  Churchy 
recognised  as  the  State  religion.  There  are  12  bishoprics,  and  2,572  parishes 
in  1902.  At  the  census  of  1890,  the  number  of  '  Evangelical  Lutherans ' 
was  returned  at  4,785,218,  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  Baptists,  Methodists, 
and  others  numbering  44,378,  including  23,307  unbaptized  children.  Of 
other  creeds,  there  were  1,390  Roman  Catholics,  46  Greek-Catholics,  313 
Irvingites,  8,402  Jews,  and  234  Mormons.  No  ciril  dieabilities  attach  to 
those  not  of  the  national  religion.  The  clergy  are  chiefly  supported  from 
the  parishes  and  the  proceeds  of  the  Church  lands. 

Instmotion. 

The  Kingdom  has  two  universities,  at  Upsala  and  Lund,  the  former 
frequented  by  1,434  and  the  latter  by  644  students  in  the  spring  of  1902. 
There  are  also  a  state  faculty  of  meaicine  in  Stockholm  (284  students)  and 
private  philosophical  faculties  in  Stockholm  and  Goteborg.  Education  is 
well  advanced  in  Sweden.  In  1901  there  were  79  public  high  schools, 
with  18,085  pupils ;  29  people's  high  schools,  1,510  pupils  ;  14  normal 
schools  for  elementary  schoolteachers,  1,325  pupils  ;  2  high  and  6  elementary 
technical  schools  ;  10  navigation  schools,  729  pupils  ;  21  institutions  and 
schools  for  deaf  mutes  and  blinds  ;  besides  medical  schools,  military  schools, 
veterinary  and  other  special  schools.  Public  elementary  instruction  is 
gratuitous  and  compulsory,  and  children  not  attending  schools  under  tbe 
supervision  of  the  Government  must  furnish  proofs  of  having  been  privately 
educated.  In  1900  there  were  11,981  elementary  schools,  with  16,630 
teachers  and  707,067  pupils.  In  1900  the  expenditure  on  elementanr  education 
was  28,097,746  kronor,  of  which  about  one-fourth  came  from  the  national 
funds.  Among  the  recruits  (Bevaring)  of  1900  only  0*08  percent,  were 
unlettered,  only  0*25  per  cent,  unable  to  write. 

Jofltioe  and  Crime. 

The  administration  of  justice  is  entirely  independent  of  the  Government. 
Two  functionaries,  the  Justitie-Eansler,  or  Chancellor  of  Justice,  and  the 
Justitie-Ombudsman,  or  Attorney-General,  exercise  a  control  over  the  admin- 
istration. The  former,  apx>ointed  by  the  King,  acts  also  as  a  counsel  for  the 
Crown ;  while  the  latter,  who  is  appointed  by  tbe  Diet,  has  to  extend  a 
general  supervision  over  all  the  courts  of  law.  The  Kingdom,  which  possesses 
one  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  is  divided  into  3  high  court  districts  and 
209  district  courts  divisions,  of  which  90  are  urban  districts  and  119  country 
districts. 

In  town  these  district  courts  (or  courts  of  first  instance)  are'  held  by  the 
burgomaster  and  his  assessors  ;  in  the  country  by  a  judge  and  12  jurors — 
peasant  proprietors — ^the  judge  alone  deciding,  unless  the  jurors  unanimously 
differ  from  nim,  when  their  decision  prevails.  In  Sweden  trial  by  jury  only 
exists  for  affairs  of  the  press. 

In  1900,  2,172  men  and  255  women  were  sentenced  for  serious  crimes  ;  at 
the  end  of  1900,  there  were  1,623  hard-labour  prisoners. 

Pauperism. 

Each  commune  is  bound  to  assist  children  under  15  years  of  age,  if  their 
circumstances  require  it,  and  all  who  from  age  or  disease  are  unable  to  support 
themselves.  In  other  cases  the  communal  poor  board  decides  what  course  to 
take.  Each  commune  and  each  town  (which  may  be  divided)  constitutes  a 
poor  district,  and  in  each  is  a  board  of  public  assistance.  In  1900  these 
districts  possessed  workhouses  and  similar  establishments  to  the  number  of 
1,859,  capable  of  lodging  51,720  people. 
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The  number  of  paupers  assisted  in  1860  was  132,982 ;  in  1870,  204,S78  ; 
ill  1880,  219,532;  in  1898,  241,977;  in  1899,  236,886;  in  1900,  236,163. 
Of  the  last  77,358  were  in  the  towns. 

Finance. 
The  budgets  of  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  years  1902 
and  1903  were  as  follows  (18  kronor  =  £) : — 


Revenue 

1902 

1003 

Bxpenditore 

1902 

IMS        1 

Kronor 

Kronor 

Kronor 

Krooor     i 

Domains,  railway, 

1 

land  taxes,  Ac.  . 

21,578,000 

26,546,000 

:(a)  Ordinary : 

Customs 

49,000,000 

48,500,000 

Royal  Household 

1,821,000 

1,821,000 

Post     . 

12,400,000 

13,840,000 

Justice 

8,852,420 

^•J^t®J5 

Btaiups 

6,500,000 

6,600,000 

Foreign  Aflbirs  . 

652,050 

650,15^1 

]  mpost  on  spirits, 

Army 

33,775,0W 

87,204,a00  ' 

b;;et  sugar,  Ac.  . 

80,000,000 

82,000,000 

Navy  .       .       . 

10,461,982 

11,866,917  < 

Taxonincome8,&e. 

10,500,000 

26,950,000 

Interior 

19,819,100 

26,016.316  ' 

Net  profit  of  the 

Education     ani 

1 

Nationa!  Bank  . 

2,000,000 

2,716,200 

BoclesiasUcal 

Surplus  from  the 

AflUrs     . 

18,721,011 

14,115,SS3  ! 

previoiifl  years   . 

24,166,000 

15,916,000 

Finance 

7,299,821 

7,SS8.705  1 

Agriculture 

4,680,915 

4,b5»,«00  1 

Pensions    . 

(b)Bztraonlinary   . 
(e)  Expenditure  thro' 

8,649,115 

8.786.«»2j 

98,782.608 

110,078,667  1 

48,872,492 

40,4«,eS3  1 

1 

the    Riksgalds. 

kontor : 

Payment     of 

loans  and  Mis- 

t 

cellaneous 

(Diet,  Ac.)      . 

11,888,000 

13,774.100 1 

Carried  to  floating 

capital 

— 

6,500,000; 

Fund  for  insurance 

against  invalidity 
of  workmen . 

1,400,000 

1,400,000  , 

Fund  for  insurance 

against  accidents 

of  workmen,  &c. 
Total  expenditure. 

250,000 

250,000 

Total  revenue    . 

156,148,000 

172.468,200 

166,148,000 

172,408.990 

Of  the  extraordinary  ezpenditore  in  1903  the  army  claims  14, 219, 900  kronor, 
the  navy  7,819,083  kronor,  the  interior  6,356,585  kronor,  education  and 
ecclesiastical  affairs  2,271,967  kronor,  afipriculture  1,984,200  kronor,  penaionB 
1,561,568  kronor.  The  value  of  the  land  and  house  property  of  Sweden  is 
thus  returned  for  1901 : — 

Kronor 

Taxed  :  Agricultural  land  in  the  country      .        .     2,311,704,000 

„  „     in  the  towns  .        .  44,854,630 

Other  real  estate  in  the  country        .        .        591,658,225 

„      „        „    in  the  tovviis  .        .        .     1,653,759,420 


Total  (1901; 


.     4,601,976,275 
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Untaxed :  Nadonal 

Belonging 
oommoniJties, 
academies,  &c 


{In  the  country 
InC 


^ris 


L  the  towns  , 

the  country 
the  towns 


ToUl  (1901) 


174,532,600 
81,082,000 

131,898,414 
163,632,350 

540,995,264 


Grand  total  (1901)  .  .  .  5,142,971,539 
The  expenditure  for  the  Church  is  chiefly  defrayed  by  the  parishes  and  out  of 
the  revenue  of  landed  estates  belonging  to  the  Church,  and  the  amounts  do 
not  appear  in  the  budget  estimates.  A  part  of  the  cost  for  maintaining 
the  army  Indelta  also  does  not  appear  in  the  budget  The  expenses  for 
public  instruction  are  in  great  part  aefrayed  by  the  parishes. 

On  January  1,  1902,   the  public  liabilities  of  the  Kingdom,  contracted 
entirely  for  railways,  were  as  follows  : —  Kroner 

Funded  railway  loan  of  1880  with  SJ  intei-est      .        .      95,287,500 


1886 

H      „ 

.   57,625,778 

1887 

8iV  „ 

48,799,500 

1888 

8   „ 

.   25,111,111 

1890 

3i   „ 

.   31,988,444 

1894 

3   „ 

.   18,000,000 

1899 

3i   ,. 

.   36,000.000 

1900 

4   „ 

.   36,320,000 

Total  .        .        .    349,132,333 

All  the  loans  are  paid  oft  gradually  by  means  of  sinking  funds.  The  debt 
amounts  to  about  3^.  14^.  per  head  of  the  population,  and  the  interest  to  about 
2s,  7d.  ;  but  as  the  railway  receipts  amount  to  about  the  whole  interest,  the 
charge  per  head  is  nominal 

The  income  of  the  communes  in  1899  was  86,660,341  kronor,  and  the 
ei^penditure  102,465,986  kronor.  Their  assets  amounted  to  375,903,122 
Kronor,  and  l^eir  debts  to  226,609,017  kronor.  The  revenue  of  the  provincial 
representative  bodies  was  4,984,576  kronor,  and  expenditure  4,709,556 
kronor  ;  their  assets  16,942,270  kronor,  and  debts  5,401,848  kronor. 

Defence. 

The  chief  fortifications  of  Sweden  are,  on  the  coast,  Karlskrona 
with  Kungsholmen  and  Westra  Hastholmen,  Stockholm  with 
Vaxholm-Oscar-Fredriksborg  and  Goteborg;  in  the  interior, 
Karlsborg,  near  Lake  Wetter. 

The  Swedish  army  is,  during  1902-1907,  composed  of  three 
distinct  classes  of  troops.     They  are : — 

1 .  The  VWrfvadty  or  enlisted  troops,  to  which  belong  the  royal 
lifeguards  (two  infantry  and  one  cavalry  regiments),  «even  regi- 
ments of  infantry  (of  these,  however,  four  regiments  contain  Indelta 
troops),  four  regiments  of  cavalry,  the  artillery,  the  engineers, 
and  the  train     The  VdrfvadA  are  in  service  two  or  three  years. 

2.  The  Indelta,  consisting  of  19  regiments  of  infantry, 
and  3  regiments  of  cavalry.  The  privates  of  cavalry  {Indelta) 
are  paid  and  kept  by  the  Landowners.       Every  soldier  of  the 
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Indeha  has,  as  a  rule,  besides  a  small  annual  pay.  Lis  torp^ 
or  cottage,  with  a  piece  of  ground  attached,  which  remains  his 
own  during  the  whole  period  of  service,  sometimes  extending  to 
thirty  years,  but  he  may  instead  take  money  payment.  There  is 
about  200  days'  training  in  two  years  for  recruits  in  the  infant^ 
and  400  days'  in  two  years  in  the  cavalry,  after  which  they  are 
.  annually  called  out  for  22  or  23  days'  practice. 

3.  The  Vdmpligtigey  or  conscription  troops,  drawn  by  annual 
levy  from  the  male  population  between  the  ages  of  21  and  40 
years,  of  which  the  first  12  classes  are  called  Bewiringf  the  8 
others  Landstorm*  The  right  of  purchasing  substatutee,  whidi 
formerly  existed,  was  abolished  by  the  Diet  in  1872.  The 
Vcimpligtige  are  divided  among  the  VWrfvadt  and  the  Ind^iU 
troops,  and  are  mobilised  with  these.  The  Bevdring  undergoes 
in  the  infantry,  in  some  of  the  artillery  and  engineers,  and  in 
the  train,  180  days  training  in  the  second,  and  30  days  in 
the  third  and  fourth  years;  in  the  other  forces  in  all  365 
days,  of  which  281  are  for  recruits  and  42  days'  practice  in  the 
second  and  third  years.  During  the  years  1 902-1 907  the  period 
of  exercise  are  a  little  shorter.  The  Landstorm  is  in  time  of 
war  formed  in  separate  troops.  Bevaring  of  first  year,  about 
29,000  men;  of  the  12  years,  about  250,000.  Landstorm  of  the 
8  years,  about  200,000. 

The  total  peace  strength  of  the  armed  forces  of  Sweden  (ex- 
clusive of  the  Vcimpligtige),  according  to  the  re-orga&izatioD 
carried  out  in  1901,  consists  of  about : — 


Periiianont  Army 

o 

Pi 

n 

1*1 

1 

3 

1 

OenenlB 

9 

__ 

__ 

^_ 

9 

__ 

18 

Geaeral       Staff, 

Staff-College, 

&c. 

39 

2 

— 

— 

229 

270 

— 

78, 

Infantry     . 

1,246 

938 

938 

23,792 

664 

27,478 

— 

241 

Cavalry      . 

250 

162 

160 

2,810 

234 

3,616 

— 

6,080 

Artillery    » 

455 

400 

166 

2,582 

313 

8,915 

240 

2,929 

Engineers  . 
Train          .        . 

ToUl 

128      108 

47 

775 

78 

1,136 

— 

218; 

90      108 

48 

426 

104 

776 

240 

S24 

2.217'  1,718 

1,858 

80,88f 

1,522 

37,200 

0,808 

Beeerves     •        • 

725,      617 

81 

— 

101 

1,424 

— 

1 

The  Swedish  navy  is  maintained  wholly  for  coast  defence.  In  September 
1892,  a  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  subject  recommended  m  cob- 
siderable  increase  in  the  floating  strength.  Digitized  by  Go 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  shipa : 


1 

Name 

1 

II 

Armament 

P 

ll 

.si 

ll 

8vea.    .    .    . 

1886 

8.100 

11*8 

2l01n.4  4-7liLQ.F.14Q.P. 
guns  of  smaller  calibre 

1 

8,640 

16-8 

Gdta,    .    .    . 

1891 

8,290 

11-7 

1 8-2  In..  7  5-9  In.,  18 Q.P. 
gnns  of  smaller  eallbre 

1 

4.760 

16'9 

TkuU    .    .    . 

1898 

3,900 

11-7 

9 10  in.  4  6-9  in.  18  Q.F. 
sons  of  smaller  calibre 

2 

4,740 

16-2 

Oden.    .    .    . 

1897 

3.600 

10-0 

210ln.64-7in.9.P.14Q.P. 
guns  of  smaller  calibre 

1 

6,830 

16-8 

1  Thar.    .    .    / 

1899  j  3,500 

9-5 

(210  in.,  6  4-7  in.  Q.P.I 

1  •      14  Q.P.        ; 

,/2  8-2in.  Q.F»6  5-9  in.\ 
{  Q.P.,  12Q.P.  gunsof  } 
I      tmaller  calibre.       } 

1 

6,850;  16-8 

t 

i  DrUUgheten  . 

1900  !  3,500 

80 

2 

5,500;  17 

Arem,    .    .    \ 
Wata.    .    . 
Topperktten  , 

1 

1 

1 

1902  1  3,660 

7-0 

'/2  8-3  in.  Q. P.,  6  6-9  in. \ 
\         Q.P.  12  QP.         / 

2 

6,660;  17 

ManligbeteB  . 

Bldg. 

1 

ae 

1  Pylgia   .    .    . 

„      ,  4,600 

4-0 

8  6  in.,  14  6  pdrs. 

2 

12,000,  21-5 

Of  these  ships  the  Fylgia  marks  a  departure  in  Swedish  nayal  construc- 
tion, as,  unlike  all  the  other  ships,  she  is  a  sea-going  vesseL  The  other 
armoured  ships  are  all  of,  or  being  converted,  into  one  type,  low  on  the 
water  with  big  guiis  at  bow  and  stem,  lesser  guns  amidships.  There  are  5 
torpedo  gunboats,  1  destroyer  {Mode)  of  81  knots,  26  torpedo  boats,  and  1 
subxnaiine.  There  are  also  several  gunboats  and  training  ships,  and  11 
monitors  for  coast  service,  carrying  one  or  two  4*7in.  quick-firers  each.  A 
committee  has  reported  upon  the  question  of  fixed  defences,  and  a  plan  has 
been  laid  down  to  complete,  within  ten  years,  the  defences  of  Kanskrona, 
Karlsborg,  and  the  Island  of  Gottland,  to  erect  new  works  at  Wazholm  and 
Oscar-Fredriksborg  for  the  defence  of  Stockholm,  and  to  fortify  Boden  and 
Gothenburg. 

The  personnel  of  the  Royal  Navy  is  divided  into  three  classes,  viz.  :  1 . 
The  Active  List ;  2.  The  Reserve  ;  8.  The  Bevdring,  On  the  active  list  are 
5  flag-officers,  7  commodores,  14  captains,  15  commanders,  75  lieutenant- 
commanders,  65  lieutenants,  31  sub*beutenants,  while  about  160  commissioned 
officers  belong  to  the  Reserve. 

Prodnotion  and  Induitry. 
I.  Aqriculturb. 
The  number  of  farms  in  cultivation  in  1900  was  838,416 ;  of  these 
there  were  of  2  hectares  and  under,  75,777  ;  2  to  20  hectares,  220,854  ;  20  to 
100  hectares,  38,293  ;  100  and  above,  3,217.  Of  the  total  land  area  of  Sweden 
8*6  per  cent  is  under  cultivation,  3*6  per  cent  under  natural  meadows,  and 
50*4  per  cent  under  forests,  the  products  of  which  form  a  staple  export 

The  following  table  shows,  in  thousands  of  hectares,  the  area  under  the 
chief  crops  in  1900,  and,  in  thousands  of  hectolitres,  the  yield  in  1901 : — 


- 

Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 

Mixed 
Grain 

Pulse 

Potatoes 

Am  .    . 

Yield  .    . 

77-9 
1,718-8 

411-1 
7,799-6 

217-6 
4,710-7 

824-9 
26,076-6 

129-8 
8,044'7 

46-2 
686-8 

164-6 
•16.806-1 
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The  value  of  all  cereal  crops  in  1899  was  estimated  at  262*8  million  kronot. 
At  the  end  of  1900  Sweden  had  583,050  horses,  2,582,555  head  of  cmttk 
1,261,493  sheep  and  lambs,  805,805  pigs.  In  1880  84,000  head  of  cattle  as^ 
29,000  sheep  were  exported,  in  1900  respectively,  3,820  and  2,687. 

II.  Mines  and  Minerals. 

Mining  is  one  of  the  most  important  departments  of  Swedish  industrT,  uti 
the  working  of  the  iron  mines  in  particular  is  making  constant  progress  by  tit 
introduction  of  new  machinery.  There  were  raised  in  the  year  1901,  throne- 
out  the  Kingdom,  2, 798, 566  tons  of  iron  ore.  The  pig-iron  produced  amoontej 
to  521,165  tons;  the  bar  iron  to  271,893  tons.  Of  iron  ore  in  1895 
1,439,860  tons,  in  1899  1,628,011  tons,  and  in  1900  1,619,901  tous  wen 
exported  ;  of  pig-iron,  91,719  tons  iu  1898,  98,895  tons  in  1899,  and  84«477 
tons  in  1900  ;  of  bar  iron,  162.862  in  1898,  167,847  in  1899,  and  165,588  ii 

1900.  There  were  also  raised  in  1901  11,866  tons  of  silver  and  lead  cfc. 
23,660  tons  of  copper  ore,  48,630  tons  of  zinc  ore,  and  2,271  tons  of  mangancK 
ore.  The  gold  produced  amounted  to  62*72  kil<Mrrammes,  the  silver  to  1,557, 
the  lead  to  988,396,  the  copper  to  137,382.  There  are  not  inconsiderable 
veins  of  coal  in  the  southern  parts  of  Sweden,  giving  271,509  tons  of  ooal  in 

1901.  In  1901  there  were  80,776  persons  engaged  in  nuning. 

III.  Industries. 

The  timber  and  wood- work  industries  of  Sweden  are  of  great  importance. 
The  public  foi'ests  (mostly  on  crown-lands),  have  an  area  of  7,620,780  hectant, 
and  yielded,  in  1899,  2,129,992  cubic  metres  of  timber,  valued  at  75,227,154 
kronor.  In  1900  there  were  in  Sweden  1,148  saw  mills  and  planing  mills  witii 
43,312  work-people  who  turned  out  sawn  or  planed  timber  to  the  value  «l 
163,481,440  kronor  ;  820  factories  for  joinery  and  ftimiture  with  10,108  wort- 
people,  the  out-put  for  the  year  being  valued  at  20,048,615  kronor ;  122 
factories  for  other  wood- work  with  6,910  work-people,  out>put  83,167,806 
kronor;  and  68  paper  and  pulp  miUs  with  6,858  work-people,  out-pot 
24,228,275  kronor.  The  extent  of  some  other  Swedish  industries  in  1900  is 
shown  iu  the  following  table : — 


Nature  of  work 

Fftctories 

WoTk.p«ople 

Value  of  out-put 

Iron  and  steel,  smelting,  kc. 

545 

19,146 

Krow 
60,769.270 

CJopper  work,  kc.          .        ,        . 

288 

3,946 

17,790,886 

Macninery   . 
Flour  MiUs,  &c.  . 

.        . 

851 

20.681 

53,029,668 

1,446 

4,259 

88,677,861 

Raw-sugar  miUs  . 

17 

4,650 

31,978,071 

Sugar  refineries    . 

8 

2,402 

47.507,286 

Brandy  distilling 

127 

843 

81,716,988 

Distilleries  . 

21 

189 

29,414,647 

Breweries     . 

556 

6,882 

88,644,815 

Spinning,  cotton . 

81 

5,788 

20,722,881 

„        wool    . 

158 

8,196 

20,428,599 

Weaving,  cotton . 

47 

6,186 

28,229,474 

wool     .... 

118 

6,766 

S8»M0,ei8 

T 
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Commerce. 

The  total  ciutoms  duties  levied  were  in  1896  42,839,086  kroner,  in  1897 
43,755,018  kroner,  in  1898  52,211,885  kronor,  in  1899  60,866,958  kronor, 
ctnd  in  1900  57,781,764  kronor.  llie  yalne  of  the  imports  snbject  to  duty 
in  1900  was  260,046,508  kronor  ;  and  of  duty-free  imports,  274,888, 602  kronor. 

The  imports  and  exports  of  Sweden  have  been  as  follows  (18  kronor 


- 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

'1899 

1900 

Imports  . 

Kronor 
844,890,347 
811,484,290 

Kronor 
368,814,718 
840,888,042 

Kronor 
406,882,270 
868,195,467 

Kronor 
466,849,846 
844,909,154 

Kronor 
504,788,088 
858,184,767 

Kronor 
884,935,110 
391,834,9C2 

The  following  were  the  values  of  the  leading  imports  and  exports  for 
two  years : — 


Textile  mannftustures 

C9om  and  flonr 

Colonial  wares 

Raw  textile  material  and  yarn 
Minerals,  of  imports  mostly  coal    . 
Metal  goods,  machinery,  Ac.   . 
Live  animals  and  animal  food  . 
Hair,  hides,  and  other  animal  pro- 
ducts      

Metals,  raw  and  partly  wrought     . 
Timber,  wrought  and  unwrought    . 
Paper  and  paper  manmactni  es 
Other  articles   .       -       .        .       . 

Total 


Imports 

Imports 

EtXports 

Exports 

1899 

1900 

1899 

1900 

Kronor 

Kronor 

Kronor 

Kroner 

46,738,248 

41,958,659 

1,579,218 

1,644,852 

49,827,777 

51,798,892 

4,850,080 

2,145,094 

38.634,760 

45,584,008 

135,289 

386,180 

47,818,471 

46,165,708 

1,252,671 

1,502,842 

82,388,362 

104,052,262 

21,421,309 

22,518,863 

74,605,197 

65,009,836 

22,585,054 

25,316,548 

23,542,296 

29,195,718 

48,128,640 

43,161,578 

24,459,229 

20,488,630 

4,800,564 

6,370,750 

13,159,371 

25,556,124 

43,513,013 

62,395,087 

4,751,465 

5,925,996 

178,553.581 

200,559,375 

4,745,770 

4,407,698 

11,706,764 

14,392,265 

94,617,737 

94,846,909 

20,158,575 

22,090,583 

504,788,688 

584,985,110 

358,184,767 

391,383,962 

The  values  of  imports  and  exports  are  calculated  according  to  average  prices  in 
Swedish  port,  exdusiye  of  Customs  duties.  For  most  of  these  average  prices  merchants 
are  consulted  by  the  Board  of  Trade  (Kommers-KollegiTmi) ,  and  the  values  thus  obtained 
are  published  in  the  Board's  annual  report  on  commeroe.  The  quantities  in  the  Customs 
returns  are  most  exactly  given  for  imports.  iFor  the  quantities  ox  exports  the  state* 
ments  of  exporters  aro  relied  on.  Imports  are  recorded  as  from  the  country  of  the  last 
port  of  shipment,  and  exports  as  to  the  country  which  is  their  immediate  destination. 
The  figures  record  the  special  trade.  The  returns  of  the  trade  between  Sweden  and 
Norway  may  be  considered  as  not  corresponding  with  the  real  commerce. 


The  foUowinff  shows  the  value  of  the  trade  with  the  principal  countries 
with  which  Sweden  deals : — 
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Country 

Imports  ftom 
0899) 

Imports  from 

Owo) 

Bxports  to 
0899) 

Bxportato 
(1«0) 

Great  Britain 

Germany 

Denmark     . 

Norway 

Russia   (including 

Finland)  . 
France 
Spain  . 
Netherlands 
•Belgium 

United  States      . 
Other  countries    . 

Total      . 

Kronor 

154,563,118 

184,113,227 

60,681,189 

20,449,954 

28,502,131 

8,992,214 

1,767,701 

10,890,719 

16,804,527 

10,466,964 

8,056,989 

Kronor 

176,504,553 

187,897,874 

62,525,129 

21,761,911 

34,358,984 
9,692,566 
1,736,294 
11,184,842 
13,166,404 
9,184,568 
6,921,985 

Kronor 

157,198,342 

54,860,864 

48,298,276 

6,451,052 

15,861,424 
29,065,568 
2,851,295 
25,666,540 
13,783,461 

9,147,945 

Kitmor 

169,248,813 

65,244,540 

47,682,193 

7,186,593 

14,027.846 
29,807.333 
8,649,832 
29,941,211 
14,839,185 

9,706,916 

504,788,683 

534,935,110 

358,184,767 

891,383,962 

The  following  table  shows  the  trade  between  Sweden  and  the   Unitad 
Kingdom  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns : — 


- 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

Imports    Into    U.    K. 
from  Sweden    .    .    . 

dace  to  Sweden    .    . 

£ 
0,889,146 
8,565,422 

9,786,931 
8,998,470 

£ 
10,048,780 
4,796,316 

£ 
10,685,060 
6,421,746 

£ 
9,T87,9C8    1 
4,466,9» 

The  followiug  table  shows  the  chief  articles  of  import  into  the  United 
Kingdom  from  Sweden  : — 


- 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901       j 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Wood  &  timber 

5,224,978 

5,055,513 

5,238,064 

6,942,896 

4,976.835 

Oats 

51,406 

86,637 

211,144 

34,144 

105,488 

Bar  iron . 

464,195 

478,937 

474,695 

447,161 

897,990  : 

Iron  and  steel 

manufactures 

313,584 

227,728 

243,704 

347,175 

306,1661 

Pig  iron . 

288,324 

291,548 

328,741 

360,782 

888,788  t 

Butter    . 

1,515,706 

1,501,668 

1,246,137 

1,013,775 

988,889; 

Matches . 

223,834 

245,906 

231,478 

268,233 

305,681  1 

Paper     . 

357,970 

887,762 

446,066 

570,406 

642,870  ' 

Wood  pulp     , 

604,333 

554,258 

704,988 

830,001 

842,652! 

British  exports  to  Sweden  in  1901  were  iron  work,  620,260/.  ;  coals, 
1,775,2112.;  cotton  manu&ctures  and  yam,  322,830/.  ;  woollen  mannfactiins 
and  yam,  189,8842.  ;  wool,  202,8052.  ;  machinery,  280.065/. 
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Shipping  and  navigation. 

The  Swedish  mercantile  marine  engaged  both  in  the  home  and  foreign 
tarade  on  January  1,  1901,  was  as  follows  :-- 


- 

Bailing 

BtMm. 

Total 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

20-100  tons     . 
100-500     ,,       .        .        . 
600-1,000  „       .        .        . 
Above  1,000  tont      . 

Total       .       .       . 

1,801 

701 

64 

10 

66,510 

165,531 

48,871 

12,776 

301 

386 

134 

90 

15,240 
83,225 
100,584 
126,047 

1,602 

1,087 

198 

100 

81,7:.9 
248,756 
144,455 
138,822 

2,076 

288,687 

911 

825,105 

2,987 

613,792 

The  port  of  Ooteborg  had  the  largest  shipping  in  1900 — ^namely,  246 
▼easels  of  118,125  tons;  and  next  to  it  came  Stockholm,  possessing  206 
Teasels  of  a  total  burthen  of  69,878  tons. 

Vessels  entered  and  cleared  with  cargoes  and  in  ballast  in  1900,  as  follows : — 


- 

With  Cargoes 

In  Ballast 

Total            1 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

Entered : 
Swedish     .... 
Foreign     .... 

Total  entered 

Cleared: 
Swedish     .       ,       ,       . 
Foreign     .... 

Total  cleared      . 

Total  entered  &  cleared  1900 

„      1897 

8,903 
6,264 

2,216,382 
1,618  203 

10,625 
11,470 

1,867,018 
8,841,941 

19,528 
16»784 

3,588,896 
4,960,144 

14,167 

3,834,585 

22,095 

4,708,954 

86,262 

8,648,689 

18,917 
9,887 

2,524,69 
8.408,54 

5,556 
6,990 

1,010,625 
1,686,820 

19,478 
16,827 

8,686,218 
6,044.869 

23,754 

5,938,242 

12,546 

34.641 
31,788 
81,147 

2,646,846 

86,800 

8.679,687 

87,921 
86.712 
84,475 

9,767.827 
9,047,667 
8,378,787 

7,866,299 
6,787,080 
6,499,026 

72,662 
68,500 
65,622 

17.128,126 
16,384,757 
14,877.818 

Internal  Conunnnioationi. 

In  1900  100,806  ships  and  boats  passed  through  the  canals  of  Sweden. 

At  the  end  of  1900  tne  total  length  of  railways  in  Sweden  was  7,023  miles, 
of  which  2,392  miles  belonged  to  the  State.  The  receipts  in  1899  were 
83,607,498  kronor,  and  expenses  53,204,919  kroner.  The  total  cost  of  con- 
struction for  the  State  railways  to  the  end  of  1899  was  339,350,425  kronor, 
and  for  private  ndlways  349,127,631  kronor.  The  total  number  of  passengers 
on  the  State  railways  in  1900  was  10,948,822  ;  weight  of  goods  carried  on  State 
railways,  6,719,441  tons ;  private  railways  14,189,012  tons  of  goods,  and 
19,242,359  passengers. 

The  length  of  all  the  telegraph  lines  at  the  end  of  1900  was  9,456  miles, 
and  of  wires  80,296  miles.  Of  the  lines,  6,718  miles,  and  of  the  wire,U7,893 
miles  belonged  to  the  State  telegraph,  and  the  remainder  to  the  railways. 
There  were  2, 1 17  telegraph  ofiSces.  The  number  of  despatches  sent  in  the  year 
1900  was  2,749,483,  including  331,997  in  transit.  In  1900  there  were  about 
100,000  miles  of  wire  and  about  81,000  instruments  employed  in  the  telephone 
service. 
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The  Swedish  Post  Office  carried  273,821,837  lettois,  post-cards,  journals, 
kc.,  in  the  year  1900.  The  number  ofpost-offices  at  the  end  of  the  jear  wai 
2,987.  The  total  receipts  of  the  Post  Office  in  1900  amounted  to  11,88S,»6S 
kronor,  and  the  total  expenditure  to  11,218,836  kronor,  leaving  a  surplus  of 
665,129  kronor. 

Honey  and  Credit. 

The  Riksbank,  or  National  Bank  of  Sweden,  belongs  entirely  to  the  State 
and  is  managed  by  directors  elected  for  three  years  by  the  Diet,  except  one, 
the  president,  who  is  designated  bj^  the  king.  It  is  a  bank  of  ezchange'  to 
regulate  financial  relations  with  foreign  countries,  it  accepts  deoosits  of  money, 
and  on  sufficient  security  it  lends  money  for  purposes  in  which  there  is  no 
speculative  element.  The  Bank  is  under  the  guarantee  of  the  Diet,  its  capitml 
and  reserve  capital  are  fixed  by  its  constitution,  and  its  note  circulation  u 
limited  by  the  value  of  its  metallic  stock  and  its  assets  in  current  acoomits  at 
home  and  abroad ;  but  its  actual  circulation  is  kept  far  within  this  limit. 

The  following  table  gives  statistics  of  the  National  Bank,  nrivate  banks, 
and  joint-stock  banks  in  Sweden  for  January  1,  1902  (18  Kronor  =  £1). 
There  are  twenty -six  private  banks  issuing  notes.  After  December  31,  1903, 
only  the  Riksbank  will  have  the  right  to  issue  notes  : — 


Assets 

National  Bank  '  Private  Banka 

1             •       • 

Joint-stock 
BankE 

Mortgages         .... 
RealesUte        .... 
Coin  and  bullion 
Accounts  with  other  banks 
State  notes  and  bills 
Stocks,  shares,  mortgages,  &c.  . 

Bills 

Loans,       public       obligations, 

shares,  &c 

Cash  credits,  &c 

Totals      .... 

Kronor 

51.902,311 
60,891,377 
17,401,200 

77,286,180 

29,988,127 
17,786,262 

Kronor 
50,307,972 
10,643,527 
27,769,138 
57,242,451 
72,140.318 
762,813 
227,807,472 

270,570,815 
156,795,394 

Kronor 

7,568,601 

.  14,908,169 

29,496,745 

40,115,016 

55,627,154 

128,097,663 

199,720,596 
110,895^806 

245,255,457 

874,039,400 

581,424,650 

LUbiUties 
Bank  notes  and  bills 
Liabilities  with  other  banks 
Deposits  ... 

Capital 

Reserve 

To  be  paid  out  to  the  public 
treasury        .... 
Various  liabiUties     . 
To  further  disposition 

Totals      .... 

108,191.141 

3,406,166 

5,737 

50,000,000 

6,417,894 

2,000,000 
63,337,590 
16,896,929 

77,077,268 
49,430,239 
426.598,326 
72,287,600 
38,084,000 

180,557,488 
10,004,479 

11,407.526 
51,868,688 
187,051,867 
86.025.508 
29,284,876 

218.827,212 
8,009,028 

245,255.457 

874,039,400 

581,424,650 

The  savings-banks  statistics  (exclusive  of  Post  Office)  are  as  follows  ;-r 
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1897 

1898 

1889 

1900 

Number  of  depodton  at  end  of  yeai 
Deposits  at  end  of  year,  kronor 
1  Capital  and  leMrre  fkmd,  ditto. 

1,169,098 

394,067,865 

84,81 6,9<)4 

1,202,068 

416,486,950 

86,215,998 

1,232,418 
4t8.447,181 
40,626.386 

1,261,657 
451,144.860 
42,468.826 

At  the  end  of  1900  the- Post  Office  Savings  Bank  had  566,805  depositors 
and  56,461,391  kronor  of  deposits. 

2.  HOEWAT. 
Constitution  and  Ctovemment. 

I.    ObNTBAL   GhDYBBNHBNT. 

The  Oonstitution  of  Norwaj,  called  the  Grundlov,  bears  date 
May  17,  1814,  with  several  modifications  passed  at  various 
times.  It  vests  the  legislative  power  of  the  realm  in  the 
Storthing,  or  Great  Court,  the  representative  of  the  sovereign 
people.  The  King,  however,  possesses  the  right  of  veto  over  laws 
passed  by  the  Storthing,  but  only  for  a  limited  period.  The 
royal  veto  may  be  exercised  twice  ;  but  if  the  same  bill  pass  three 
Storthings  formed  by  separate  and  subsequent  elections,  it 
becomes  the  law  of  the  land  without  the  assent  of  the  sovereign. 
The  King  has  the  command  of  the  land  and  sea  forces,  and 
makes  all  appointments,  but,  except  in  a  few  cases,  is  not  allowed 
to  nominate  any  but  Norwegians  to  public  offices  under  the  crown. 

The  Storthing  assembles  every  year.  New  elections  take 
place  every  three  years.  The  meetings  take  place  sua  jure,  and 
not  by  any  writ  from  the  King  or  the  executive.  They  begin  on 
the  first  weekday  after  October  10  each  year,  and  must  receive 
the  sanction  of  the  King  to  sit  longer  than  two  months.  Every 
Norwegian  citizen  of  twenty-five  years  of  age  (provided  that  he 
resides  and  has  resided  for  five  years  in  the  country)  is  entitled 
to  elect,  unless  he  is  disqualified  from  a  special  cause,  for  instance, 
actual  receiving  of  parish  relief.  Under  the  same  conditions 
citizens  thirty  years  of  age,  and  having  resided  in  Norway  for  ten 
years,  are  qualified  to  be  elected.  The  mode  of  election  is 
indirect.  Every  third  year  the  people  choose  their  deputies, 
one  to  fifty  voters  in  towns  where  the  election  is  administered 
by  the  magistrate,  and  one  to  a  hundred  in  rural  districts,  where 
the  election  is  presided  over  by  the  bailiff  (Lensmand)  or 
other  member  of  the  election-committee.  The  deputies  after- 
wards assemble  and  elect  from  among  themselves,  or  from  among 
the  other  qualified  voters  of  the  district,  the  Storthing  repre- 
sentatives. Former  members  of  the  Council  of  State  can  be 
elected  representatives  of  any  district  of  the  Kingdom 
without  regard  to  their  residence.  No  new  election  takes 
place  for  vacancies,  which  are  filled  by  the  persons   already 
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elected  for  that  purpose,  or,  if  not,  who  received  the  second 
largest  number  of  votes.  At  the  election  in  1900  the 
number  of  electors  was  440,174,  or  19*73  per  cent,  of  total 
population,  while  235,410  votes,  or  53*48  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number,  were  recorded.  The  Storthing  has  114  members — 38 
from  towns,  76  from  rural  districts. 

The  Storthing,  when  assembled,  divides  itself  into  two  houses,  the 
'  Lagthing  *  and  tne  '  Odelsthing.'  The  former  is  composed  of  one-fourth  of 
the  members  of  the  Storthing,  and  the  other  of  the  remaining  three-fourthi. 
The  Thing  nominates  its  own  presidents.  The  principal  orainary  bunnen 
of  the  Storthing  is  to  enact  or  repeal  laws,  to  impose  taxes,  to  supervise  tiw 
financial  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  to  vote  the  amounts  required  for  the  public 
expenditure,  and  to  examine  treaties  concluded  with  foreign  Powers.  Ques- 
tions relating  to  laws  must  be  considered  hj  each  house  separately.  The 
inspection  of  public  accounts  and  the  revision  of  the  Goremment,  sad 
impeachment  before  the  Bigsret,  belong  exolosirely  to  the  OdelsUung. 
All  other  matters  are  settled  by  both  houses  in  common  sitting.  The  Storthing 
elects  five  delegates,  whoso  duty  it  is  to  revise  the  public  accounts.  AU 
new  laws  must  first  be  laid  before  the  Odelsthing,  from  which  they 
pass  into  the  Lagthing  to  be  either  accepted  or  rejected.  If  the  Odelsthing 
and  Lagthin^  ao  not  agree,  the  two  nouses  assemble  in  common  sitting 
to  deliberate,  and  the  final  decision  is  given  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds 
of  the  voters.  The  same  majority  is  required  for  alterations  of  the 
Constitution.  The  Lagthing  and  the  ordinary  members  of  the  supreme  ooort 
of  justice  {H9ie8tent)  form  a  high  court  of  justice  (the  Sigsrei)  for  the 
impeachment  and  trial  of  Ministera,  members  of  the  Hoiesteret,  sad  members 
of  the  Storthing.  While  in  session,  every  member  of  the  Storthing  has  an 
allowance  of  twelve  kroner  (135.  id.)  a  day,  besides  travelling  expenses. 

The  executive  is  represented  by  the  King,  who  exerdses  ms  authority 
through  a  Council  of  State,  composed  of  two  Ministers  of  State  and  at  ksat 
seven  Councillors.  Two  of  the  Coimcillors,  who  change  erenr  year,  together 
with  one  of  the  Ministers,  form  a  delegation  of  the  Council  of  State,  residiB^ 
at  Stockholm,  near  the  King.  Ministers  and  Councillors  of  State  are  entided 
to  be  present  in  the  Storthing  and  to  take  part  in  the  discussions,  when 

gublic,  but  without  a  vote.    The  following  are  the  members  of  the  Council  ot 
tate,  April  21,  1902  :— 

(1.)  Council  of  StaU  at  KriaHania, 

Minisi&r  of  SkUe.'^Otto  Albeit  Blehr, 

Ministry  for  EeclesiaatietU  Jffair$  and  J^lic  Inttruetum,^\ilh9!tm 
Andreas  IVexeUen, 

Ministry  for  Justio6. — Siiren  Tobias  Arstad. 

Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs,  ComrMrc%  Navigation,  and  Indmhy.-- 
O.  A.  Blehr,  Minister  of  State. 

Ministry  for  AgriaUtwre^'^WoMett  Konow, 

Ministry  for  Public  Works, — Jorgen  Gundersen  L&vland. 

Ministry  for  Finance  and  Customs, — Elias  Sunde, 

Ministry  for  Defente. — Lieut -Colonel  Hans  Geoig  Jacob  Stamg. 

Revision  of  Public  Accounts  Department, — W.  Konow. 
(2.)  DeUfaHon  of  the  Counctt  at  Stockholm, 

Ole  Anton  Qvantf  Minister  of  States 

Aanon  Gunnar  Knudsen, 

Sigurd  Ibsen, 
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n.  Local  Gk>ysKNHBNT. 

The  administrative  diyidon  of  the  country  is  into  twenty  districts,  each 
governed  hy  a  chief  execntiye  functionary  (Amtmand),  yiz.,  the  towns  of 
Kristiania  and  Bergen,  and  18  'Amts'  (counties).  There  are  40  towns, 
22  'Ladesteder'  (ports),  and  664  rural  comnmnes  (Herreder),  mostly  parishes 
or  sub-parishes  (wards).  The  goyemment  of  the  Herred  is  vested  in  a  body 
of  representatiyes  (from  12  to  48\  and  a  council  (Form»nd),  elected  by  and 
fh>m  amonff  the  representatives,  who  are  four  times  the  number  of  the 
*  Formand.  The  representatives  elect  conjointly  every  third  year  from  among 
the  '  FormsBud '  a  chairman  and  a  deputy  chairman.  All  the  chairmen  of  the 
rural  communes  of  an  Amt  form  with  the  Amtmand  the  '  Amtsthing '  (county 
diet),  which  meets  yearly  to  settle  the  bud^t  of  the  Amt.  The  Amtmand  is 
the  chairman  of  tiie  diet.  The  towns  and  the  ports  form  60  communes,  also 
^yemed  by  a  council  (6  to  21),  and  representatives  (four  times  the  size  of 
the  council) ;  a  chairman  and  a  deputy  chairman  are  yearly  elected.  The 
members  of  the  local  governing  booies  are  elected  under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  the  Storthing,  with  the  exception  that  a  limited  suffrage  was  in  1901 
accorded  to  women. 

Area  and  Population. 

I.  Proqbess  and  Present  Condition. 

Norway  has  an  area  of  124,130  English  square  miles ;  at  the 
census  of  December  3,  1900,  the  population  amounted  to 
2,239,880. 

The  area  and  population  of  the  twenty  districts  (Amter)  were  as  follows : — 


Amter. 

Area:  BnoliBh 
sqiutre  miles 

PopnUtion 
Jan.  1,  1891 

Population 
Dea  8,  1900 

Pop.  per 

square  mile 

1900 

35,622-2 

51-6 

86-6 

11-9 

11-9 

19-7 

116-7 

16-9 

22  1 

29-1 

36-1 

22-6 

13,814-7 

12-5 

23-5 

18-8 

9-6 

10-3 

7-3 

1-8 

Kristiania  (town)    . 

Akershus 

Smaalenene    . 

Hedemarken  . 

Eristians 

Buskerud 

Jarlsberg  og  Larvik 

Bratsberg 

Kedenes 

Lister  0^  Mandal   . 

Stavanger      . 

Sondre  Bergenhus . 

Bergen  (town) 

Nordre  Bergenhus . 

Romsdal 

Sondre  Trondhjem. 

Nordre  Trondhjem. 

Nordland       . 

Tromso  . 

Finmarken 

Total     . 

6-4 

2,017-0 

1,600-0 

10,600-1 

9,786-3 

6,721-1 

895-6 

5,864-9 

3,609-6 

2,804-9 

3,631-9 

6,026-0 

6-2 

7,136-1 

6,787-8 

7,186-3 

8,696-4 

14,804-0 

10,134-2 

17,917-9 

161,239 

99,111 

120,860 

119,129 

108,076 

104,769 

100,967 

92,034 

81,043 

78,788 

117,008 

128,213 

58,684 

87,552 

127,806 

123,817 

81,236 

131,850 

66,126 

29,170 

227,626 

116,228 

136,886 

126,182 

116,280- 

112,676 

104,654 

99,052 

79,935 

81,567 

127,592 

135,762 

72,261 

89,041 

136437 

135,382 

83,433 

152,144 

74,362 

32,800 

124,129-7 

2,000,917 

2,239,880 

18 

4  0  2 
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In  1900  there  were  1,087,479  males,  and  1,152^401  females. 
Conjugal  condition  of  the  present  population,  1900  : — 


Males    . 
Females 


Unmarried 


675,622 
704,832 


Married 

348,714 
359,530 


Widowed 

39,934 
88,323 


Divorced 


723 
1,070 


Notstftied 


1,700 
1,029 


Of  the  total  population  in  1900,  1,612,230  (72  0  per  cent.) 
were  domiciled  in  rural  districts,  and  627,650  (28'0  per  cent.)  in 
towns. 

Of  the  total  population  in  1891,  1,940,726  were  born  in  Nor- 
way, 38,017  in  Sweden,  2,475  in  Denmark,  2,661  in  Finland, 
1,738  in  Germany,  655  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  In  1900 
the  number  of  Laps  was  19,545,  and  of  Fins,  7,767. 

In  1891  the  population  was  divided  according  to  occupation  as  follows :— 


Occupation                   ^^-Pj^y 

Clerks, 

overseers, 

Ac. 

Workmen 

and 

women 

of  femilies, 
fte. 

Total 

Adminiatrative    and  /Male 
profBBsional  .       .   \  Female 

Agriculture,  Ac.       .   {J^Slle 
Fisheries  .       .       .   (JJ^,, 

Mines,  metal  works,    ( Male 
and  other  industries  \  Female 

Oooun.«»        .       .{f^^. 
Transport         .       .   {y^ie 
Domestic  work.       .   {^S^^ 
Occupation  not  stated  {Mi^l^ 

Living  on  private  for-  (Male 
tune,annuitant6,&c.  \  Female 

Charity,  public  or  TMale 
private  .       .       .   i  Female 

rr«*.i                /Male 
Total     .       .   (Female 

Male  and  female  . 

4,868 

1,684 

112,148 

11,216 

41,072 

297 

84,998 

29,731 

18,991 

6,199 

8,676 

802 

305,2671 

170* 

2693 

26,612 

31,109 

12,148 

3,972 

8,281 

512 

188 

1 

5,269 

304 

10,648 

4,798 

11,667 

476 

42 

18,077 

79 

88 

___ 


3,949 

1,880 

126,217 

74,846 

14,465 

748 

87,089 

20,120 

9.928 

2,942 

36,272 

465 

10,848 

1S7,118» 

4,782 

3,654 

16,168 
15,769 
166,m 
161,477 
83,687 
82,068 
8^.204 
84,844 

Im.  56,284 
[  F.  66.745 

2,598 
4.685 
4.304 
8.9W 
8,951 
4,666 
39.700 
34,967 

S6,«S7 

SS,SS6 

4«8.M6 

M7.U1 

m.m 

SS.MB 

ai3.6«t 

134,999 
131.860 

i3,4n 

458.NI 

%m 

30,60 
S3,MI 
».Til 

236,929 
386,064 

48,272 
28,177 

282,580 
241,218 

888,669 
886.936 

961,S9# 
1.037,3$4 

622,993        66,449 

628,748 

r76.4«4 

1.088,«r4 

1  Married  women  in  their  own  households. 

3  Comprising  servants,  children,  Ac.,  living  in  the  house. 

'  Social  condition  unknown. 
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II.    MOYBMBNT  OF   THE   POPULATION. 

1.  Birthsy  Deaths^  and  Ma/rriages. 


1 

Year           .  Marriages 

Births      1 
(exc.  still- 
born) 

StiUbom 

Illegiti- 
mate, 
living 

Deaths 
(exc.  still- 
born) 

Excess  of 
Births 

1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 

13,962 
14,220 
15,039 
15,680 
16,222 

63,308 
63,417 
64,821 
67,013 
66,149 

1,632 
1,588 
1,692 
1,690 
1,616 

4,598 
4,844 
4,914 
4,949 
4,824 

31,574 
32.389 
32,693 
36,563 
34,932 

31,734 
31,028 
32,128 
30,450 
31,217 

2. 

Emigration. 

Place  of  Destination 

1895 

1896 

1897    ' 

1 

1898 

United  States   .       .       . 
British  North  America     . 
I  Other  conntriea 

1 

6,153 
6 

6,584 
22 
73 

4,680  ' 

8  1 
86  1 

4,805 
13 
41 

Total 


6,207  I     6,679       4,669        4,869 


III.  PuiNCiPAL  Towns. 
At  the  census  taken  December  3,  1 900,  the  number  of  towns 
with  a  population   of  above    100,000  was   one,  above  20,000 
four,  above  10,000  eight,  above  5,000  nine.     The  population  of 
the  principal  towns,  December  3,  1900,  was  : — 


Kristiania 

.  227,626 

Kristiansund  . 

.     12,050 

Bergen  . 

.     72,251 

Fredrikshald  . 

.     11,957 

Trondhjem     * 

.     38,180 

Anlesund 

.     11,777 

Stavanger 

.     30,613 

Skien      . 

.     11,394 

Drammen 

.     23,098 

Arcudal 

.     11,130 

Kristiansand  . 

.     14,666 

Larvik  . 

.     10,668 

Fredrikstad    . 

.     14,635 

Beligion  and  Instruction. 

The  evangelioal  Lutheran  religion  is  the  national  Church  and  the  only 
one  endowed  by  the  State.  Its  clergy  are  nominated  by  the  King.  All  other 
Christian  sects  (except  Jesuits)  as  well  as  the  Jews  are  tolerated,  and  free 
to  exercise  their  religion  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  law  and  public 
order.  Ecclesiastically  Norway  is  divided  into  6  bishoprics,  84  Provstief 
(provostships,  or  archdeaconries),  485  Prasstegjeld  (clerical  districts).  In  1900 
there  were  62,680  dissenters,  including  1,969  Roman  Catholics,  10,286 
Methodists,  5,674  Baptists,  501  Mormons,  175  Quakers. 

Education  is  compulsory,  the  school  age  being  from  six  and  a  half  in  towns 
and  seven  in  the  country  to  fourteen.  In  1898  (the  latest  date  for  which 
there  are  statistics)  there  were  in  the  country  5,971  public  elementary  schools 
with  259,460  pupils,  and  in  towns  2,344  classes  with  78,313  pupils  ;  the 
amount  expended  on  both  being  9,311,740  kroner,  of  which  2,697,449  kroner 
was  granted  by  the  State,  the  rest  being  provided  in  towns  by  the  towns 
themselves,  in  rural  districts  partly  by  the  separate  parish  communes,  partly 
by  the  county  oommnnes  {Aintakommimer).    There  are  86  secondary  schools : 
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14  public,  42  commnnal,  80  priyate.  Of  the  secondary  schools  22  haTe  a 
higner  department  for  classics,  or  mathematics,  or  both,  viz.  14  public,  1 
communal,  7  private.  Most  of  the  secondary  schools  are  mixed,  16  are  for 
girls  alone :  1  communal,  15  private.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  secondary 
schools  in  the  session  1898-99  was  15,476.  Besides  these,  77  communal  and 
private  schools  have  4,876  pupils  more  or  less  advanced.  There  were  in 
1898,  6  public  normal  schools  and  5  private,  with  768  students.  Erisdanta 
has  a  University,  attended  in  1900  by  about  1,400  students.  In  the  financial 
year  1900-1901  it  has,  besides  its  own  incomes  amounting  to  95, 192  kroner, 
a  subsidy  of  901,345  kroner  from  the  State. 

Justioe  and  Crime. 

For  civil  justice  Norway  is  divided  into  108  districts,  each  with  aa 
inferior  court.  Of  these  82  are  rural  courts,  divided  into  458  circuits.  The 
other  courts  are  in  towns.  There  are  8  superior  courts,  having  each  one 
chief  justice  and  two  other  justices,  and  one  supreme  oourt  for  the  wliole 
kingdom  (ffoiesUret),  consisting  of  1  president  and  at  least  6  other  lustioea 
There  is  a  court  of  mediation  {ForligeUeahnnmissian)  in  each  town  and  fferred 
(district),  consisting  of  two  men  chosen  by  the  electors,  before  which,  aa  a 
rule,  civU  cases  must  first  be  brought. 

According  to  the  law  of  criminal  procedure  of  July  1,  1887,  all  criminal 
cases  (not  military,  or  coming  under  the  Jtigsret — t^e  court  for  impeachments) 
shall  be  tried  either  by  jury  {Lagmandsret),  or  Meddomgrd. 

The  Lagmandsrei  consists  of  three  judges  (1  Lagmand,  or  president)^  and 
10  jurors  {LagreUemcend).  The  Kingdom  is  divided  into  5  jury  districts 
{LapdOmmer),  each  having  its  chief  judge  {Lagmand),  Each  diatriet  is 
divided  into  circuits,  corresponding,  as  a  rule,  to  the  counties  (Amier),  in. 
which  courts  are  held  at  fixed  times.  The  Meddomsret  consists  of  the  judge 
and  is  held  in  the  district  of  the  inferior  court,  and  2  assistant  jndgea  (not 
professional)  summoned  for  each  ease.  The  Lagmandsret  takes  cognisanee  cf 
the  higher  classes  of  offences.  The  Meddomtret  is  for  the  triju  of  other 
offences,  and  is  also  a  court  of  first  instance. 

The  prosecutions  are  directed  by  the  State  advocates  {SUU»advokaltr\ 
18  in  number,  subordinate  to  one  Rigsadvokai, 

The  number  of  persons  convicted  of  crimes  was :  in  1899,  8,585  ;  in  1898, 
3,802  ;  in  1897,  8,409  ;  in  1896,  8,075;  in  1895,  2,850.  For  ofifences  against 
public  order  and  police,  penalties  were,  in  1899,  inflicted  upon  52,844  pen(»a. 

There  are  four  convict  prisons  (1  a  penitentiary) ;  inmates,  March  81, 1908; 
747  (668  were  males  and  84  females).  In  the  asylum  for  insane  offenders  at 
same  time  28  patients. 

There  are,  besides,  54  district  prisons,  in  which,  in  1900,  15,421  peraoMF 
were  detained.  There  are  7  reformatory  schools  for  n^leeted  children, 
4  for  boys  and  8  for  girls.  Two  of  these  reformatories  (1  for  girls  and 
1  for  boys)  receive  only  children  who,'  having  committed  serious  crimes  or 
otherwise  shown  serious  moral  delinquency,  require  rigorous  treatment.  The 
others  receive  neglected  children  against  whom  there  have  been  no  serioas 
charges.  In  the  stricter  reformatones  children  may  be  kept  from  the  aM  of 
12  to  that  of  21]  years;  in  the  more  lenient,  from  tneir  6th  to  ueir 
18th  year  of  age.  The  number  of  children  in  reformatories  at  the  end  ef 
June,  1902,  was  842  boys  and  68  giris. 

The  police  force  of  Kristiania  numbers  584  men,  including  18  eapefioir 
functionaries. 

PauperiiBL 

In  Norway  the  relief  of  the  poor  is  mostly  provided  for  by  local  taxation 
but  certain  expenditure  is  also  borne  by  the  Amttr  (counties)  and  by  the  SUte. 
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The  namber  of  persons  recdving  relief  amounted  to  80,780  in  1899,  80,186 
in  1898,  80,178  in  1897,  80,248  in  1896,  78,489  in  1895.  In  1899  10,982, 
1898  10,155,  1897  10,606,  1896  11,081,  189C  12,385  persons  are  included 
who  have  only  been  medically  relieved. 

Finance. 

The  following  table  shows  the  revenue  and  expenditure  for  each  of  the 
last  five  years  in  thousands  of  kroner  (18  kroner  =  £1): — 


Revenue 

Bzpendltnre 

YeftTB 
ending 

Direct 
Taxes 

Indirect 

Other 
Sonroes 

Total 

Defence 

Debt 

Public 
Work* 

General 

Total 

June  30 

1897 

1898 

1899 
March  81^ 

1900 
(lyear)/ 

1901 

1,000  kr. 
4,634 
5,111 
5,706 

5,253 

5.096 

1,000  kr, 
85,792 
41,801 
48,508 

86,526 

46,970 

1,000  kr. 
25.150 
28,501 
29,918 

24,186 

82,246 

l,000kr. 
69,0471 
80,0662 
95,686» 

78,8274 

102,0806 

1,000  kr. 
22,651 
19,536 
22,080 

20,772 

28,161 

1,000  kr. 
6,882 
7,195 
7,584 

5,844 

8,686 

1,000  kr. 
16,553 
18,765 
21,467 

18,669 

29.861 

1,000  kr. 
80,644 
32,546 
87,843 

81,278 

46,286 

1,000  kr. 
76.780 
78,081 
88,424 

76,963 

107,894 

1  Including    8,471, 200  kroner  raised  by  loans. 

«  ,.         4,652,400 

s  „        11,564,889 

4  „        12,914,076 

8  „        16,817,606-54       „ 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  heads  of  the  budget  for  two 
years,  ending  March  31 : — 


Sources  of  Bevenue 

1901-02 

1902-03 

Branches  of  Expendi- 
ture 

1901-02 

1902-03 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Income  Tax  . 

5,800,000 

5,400,000 

Civil  list  . 

592,082 

482,032 

Customs 

36,000,000 

84,600,000 

Storthing .       .       . 

732,000 

767,780 

Excise  on  spirits  . 

4,800,000 

5,000,000 

The  Ministries . 

1,621,776 

1,585,668 

„     „  malt     . 

4,100,000 

4,100,000 

Church  A  education . 

10,089,485 

10,238,698 

Succession  tax 

800,000 

900,000 

Justice     . 

7,263.929 

7,889,627 

Stamps  . 
Judical  fises  . 

1,170,000 

1,890,000 

Interior    . 

3,709,929 

4,631,155 

1,100,000 

1,200,000 

Post,  telegraphs,  Ac. 

10,830,330 

10,674,170 

Mines     . 

449,000 

541,300 

State  raUways  . 
Roads,  canals,  porte, 

19,948,174 

22,321,676 

Post  Office     .       . 

5,300,000 

6,330,000 

Telegraphs     .       . 

8,500,000 

3,500,000 

Ac.        ... 

4,664,176 

4,758,900 

State  property 

4,105,154 

8,645,644 

Finance  and  customs 

4,282,572 

4,274,126 

Rallwiys       .        . 

12,608,600 

18,471,000 

Mines       .       .       . 

608,150 

636,096 

Miscellaneous 

7,622.458 

7,548,899 

Amortisation  of  debt 

2,691,569 

2»809,150 

Balance 

11,444,793* 

15,223,1671 

Interest          „    „  . 

7,481,357 

7,878,011 

Army 

18,809,600 

18,087,860 

Navy 

4,120,000 

4,266,000 

Foreign  aflfklrs . 

781,168 

764,878 

Miscellaneous  . 

4,678,778 

6,466,888 

Balance    . 

~" 

— 

97,300,000 

102,250,000 

97,300,000 

102,260,000 

1  Loans  for  railways,  telegraphs  and  telephones. 

s  Kroner  18,728,167  raised  by  loans  (kroner  10,223,167  for  raUways,  telegraphs  acd 
telephones,  kroner  3,500,000  for  extraordinary  defensive  purposes,  the  last  amount  to  be 
In  time  recovered  from  cash),  and  kroner  1,500,000  from  cash.  ^  t 
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The  following  table  shows  the  amortisation,  growth,  and  interact  of  the 
public  debt  for  the  years  named,  ending  Jane  30  or  March  31 : — 


Years  ending 
Jane  80 

Amortisation 

Orowth 

TntAnutt           Amount  at  the 
Interert           end  of  the  yew- 

1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 

Year  ending 
March  81 

1901 

Kroner 

532,407 

1,458.582 

2,167,424 

2,502,115 

2,840,512 

Kroner 

18,572,000 

25,444,238 

1,000,000 

20,880,000 

9.685 

Kroner 
4,957,772 
6.894,671 
6,978,265 
6,992,888 

6,295,294 

Kroner 
157,353,033 
181,338,684 
180,171,260 
198,649,146 

228,734,167 

The  taxation  for  communal  purposes  amounted  for  the  rural  communes 
to  14,821,147  kroner,  and  for  the  towns  to  17,094.000  kroner  in  1900. 


Defence. 

The  most  important  fortresses  of  Norway  are  Oscarsborr 
and  the  new  fortresses  by  Agdenes,  Bergen,  Tonsberg, 
Christianssand  S.  and  Fredriksten  ;  the  other  fortresses 
Fredrikstad,  Carljohansvaern,  Akershus  in  Kristiania,  Trond^ 
hjem,  and  Vardo,  are  of  little  importance. 

The  troops  of  the  Kingdom  are  raised  mainly  by  conscription, 
and  to  a  small  extent  by  enlistment.  By  the  terms  of  three  laws 
Yoted  by  the  Storthing  in  1866,  1876,  and  1885,  the  land  forces 
are  divided  into  the  troops  of  the  Line,  the  Landvaem,  the  Land* 
storm  or  final  levy.  All  young  men  past  the  twenty-second  year  of 
age  are  liable  to  the  conscription.  The  young  men  in  the  line  raised 
by  conscription  have  to  go  through  a  first  training  in  the  school 
of  recruits,  extending  over  48  days  in  the  infantry,  in  the  iortresB 
and  mountain  artillery,  60  days  in  the  engineers,  80  days  in  the 
field  artillery,  and  90  days  in  the  cavalry.  They  are  then  put 
into  the  battalions,  which  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  year  in 
the  artillery,  cavalry  and  engineers,  and  the  second  and  third  year 
in  the  infantry,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  have  an  annual 
practice  of  24  days,  after  which  the  men  are  sent  on  furlough, 
with  obligation  to  meet  when  ordered.  The  Landvaem  of  the 
seventh  year  has  a  24  days'  practice,  in  which  also  the  recruits 
take  part.  The  train  has  a  school  of  recruits,  extending 
over  60  days  for  the  engineers,  and  18  days  in  the  other  arms. 
The  nominal  term  of  service  is  16  years,  dividedjbetween  6  jean 
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irk  the  Line,  6  years  in  the  Landvaem,  and  4  years  in  the 
Xj£Lndstorm.  The  Landvaem  and  Landstorm  is  only  liable  to 
service  within  the  frontiers  of  the  Kingdom.  Every  man 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  not  placed  in  one  of  the  said  cate- 
gories, is  in  time  of  war  liable  to  do  service  in  the  reserve  of 
the  Landstorm,  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  fiftieth  year  of  age. 

The  troops  of  the  line  numbered  about  30,000  men,  with  900  officers. 
The  number  of  troops  of  the  line  actually  under  arms  can  never  exceed,  even 
in  war,  18,000  men  without  the  consent  of  the  Storthing.  The  King  has 
permission  to  transfer,  for  the  purpose  of  common  military  exercises,  a 
number  of  men  not  exceeding  3, 000,  from  Norway  to  Sweden  and  from  Sweden 
to  Korway,  but  only  for  (at  most)  six  weeks  annually.  The  troops  of  the 
Liandvaern  and  the  Landstorm  numbered  about  50,000  men  with  800  officers. 
The  infantry  consists  of  5  brigades  of  4  battalions  of  Line,  Landvaem,  and 
Landstorm,  of  4  companies.  Besides  the  five  brigades  there  was  organised 
in  1902  *  Norske  ieegerkorps,'  consisting  of  1  battalion  of  Line,  Landvaem, 
and  Landstorm,  the  first  consisting  of  5,  the  others  of  4  companies.  1 
oompaoy  of  the  'Norske  jsgerkorps's '  line  forms  his  Majesty's  guard.  For 
each  brigade,  and  for  the  infantry  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country,  there 
is  a  school  of  sub-officers.     There  are  2  companies  of  cyclists. 

In  Nordland  and  Thomso  there  are  2  battalions  of  4  companies,  in  Fin- 
tnarken  2  companies. 

Cavalry. — 3  corps  of  Line,  Landvaem  and  Landstorm,  each  consisting  of 
3  (1  corps  2)  squadrons  of  mounted  riflemen. 

Jn  addition,  1  orderly-squadron  of  Line,  Landvaem  and  Landstorm. 
Besides  there  is  a  school  of  sub-officers,  "  The  school-squadron.** 

Field  Artillery. — 3  battalions  of  Iiine  and  Landvaem,  of  8  batteries  of 
6  pieces,  andl  company  of  equipage  field  artillery  per  battalion  ;  two  batteries 
(Line  and  Landvaem),  of  6  pieces  mountain  artillery.  In  1902  was  organised 
1  battalion  of  'positions  artillery,'  consisting  of  5  companies.  There  is  1 
school  of  sub-officers  for  the  field  and  mountain  artillery. 

Sea  Cooit  Artillery. — 5  fortress  battalions  of  difierent  strength,  6  signal 
and  5  torpedo  organisations,  and  1  school  of  sub- officers.  In  1902  was 
organised  I  battalion  of  fortress  artillery,  consisting  of  3  companies  belonging 
to  the  Sea  Coast  Artillery. 

Engineers. — 1  battalion  of  Line,  Landvaem,  and  Landstorm,  of  2  companies 
of  sappers,  1  company  of  pontooneers,  1  company  of  telegiaphists,  and  1  com- 
pany of  equipage.     Besides  there  is  a  school  of  sub-officers. 

Like  the  Swedish  navy,  that  of  Norway  is  maintained  solely  for  coast 
defence.  It  consists  of  4  modern  armourclads  built  at  Elswick ;  4  ironclad 
monitors ;  3  unarmoured  gun«vessels  of  680  to  1,882  tons,  built  1877-96 ; 
4  older  gunboats  between  190  and  280  tons,  8  between  280  and  400  tons, 
and  16  smaller  (60  tons),  besides  a  small  torpedo  flotilla  (28  torpedo  boats  and 
1  torpedo  division  boat).     Four  tori)edo  boau  building. 

These  ships  call  for  little  description.  The  monitors,  Skorpionefit  Thrud* 
rang,  and  Hjdlner  (1,448  to  1,617  tons)  were  built  in  1866-69.  They  have 
6-inch  armour-belts,  and  12-inch  plating  on  their  turrets,  which  carry  severally 
two  4-7-in.  Q.F.,  two2-4-in.  Q.F.,  and  two  1-6  in.  Q.F.     The  Thor,  launched 
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in  1872,  is  a  little  larger  (2,007  tons),  has  lij-inoh  tnrret-plating,  and  < 
two  47-in.  Q.F.,  two  2*4-in.  Q.F.  guns,  and  two  I'S-in.  Q.F.  Ofunarmoiired 
sliips  the  deck-protected  gun- vessel  Viking  (1,123  tons)  is  steel-bmlt,  with 
a  cellulose  belt,  is  208  ft.  6  in.  in  length,  and  has  30  ft  beam,  engines  of 
2,000  LH.P.,  and  steamed  15  knots  at  her  trials.  Her  annament  consisti 
of  two  5*9-in.  guns,  two  3-in.  B.L.  for  boat  seryice,  four  2*4-in.  and  four 
smaller  quick-firers.  A  newer  vessel  of  the  Viking  type  is  thQFritf^jqf  (1,S8S 
tons),  armed  with  two  4*7-in.  Q.F.,  four  3-in.  Q.F.,  two  3-in.  B.L.  for  boat 
service,  and  four  smaller  quick-firers,  and  having  a  speed  of  16  knots.  TTi« 
torpedo  division  boat  Valkyrjen  (380  tons),  armed  with  two  8-in.  Q.F.,  aid 
four  smaller  qniek-firers,  steamed  28  knots  at  her  trials. 

The  turret  ships  ffarald  ffaar/agre  and  Tordenskiold  were  built  on  tiit 
Tyne  in  1898.  They  displace  3,500  tons,  and  are  protected  l^  a  belt  of 
armour  on  the  side,  and  by  an  armoured  deck  curved  aown  to  the  lower  eto 
of  the  belt.  The  thickness  of  the  belt  is  7  in.  and  of  the  armour  in  m 
barbettes,  7'9-in.  (Harveyed  steel).  The  armament  consists  of  two  8*2^ 
Q.F.,  in  gunhonses  (turrets),  six  4*7-in.  Q.F.,  six  3-in.  Q.F.,  and  six  smallar 
qnick-firers.  The  speed  is  17*2  knots.  They  are  remarkably  powerful  Tessdi 
for  their  size,  and  two  others  of  the  class  were  launched  in  1900  at  Elswick. 
These,  the  ^orge  and  Eidsvold,  displace  4,000  tons,  and  have  their  secondaiy 
armament  in  casemates  of  6<in.  Krupp  armour.  General  arrangement  and 
speed  are  the  same  as  the  Tordenskiold s..  The  armament  consists  of  two 
8*2-in.  Q.F.  in  gun-houses  of  8-in.  nickel-steel,  six  6-in.  Q.F.  in  caaematv, 
eight  8-in.  Q.F.,  six  smaller  quick-firers,  and  two  submarine  torp^o-tubes. 
Two  sisters  are  projected. 

The  navv  numbers  about  120  officers  on  active  service  and  about  70  iu  titt 
reserve,  and  about  700  petty  officers  and  seamen  on  permanent  engagemeat. 
All  seafaring  men  between  the  ages  of  twenty-two  and  thirty-eight  are  en- 
rolled on  the  lists  of  the  active  fleet,  and  are  liable  to  the  maritime  cod- 
scription.  By  a  law  passed  in  1892,  they  all  go  through  a  first  training  of 
at  least  70  days.  In  1900  the  Storthing  amended  this  law  so  tiiat  only  a 
limited  number  of  conscripts  (between  700  and  800)  are  to  be  required  yearly 
to  go  through  a  training  of  at  least  6  months. 


Prodnotioii  and  Indnttry. 

I.    AORICITLTURE. 

Of  the  total  area,  75  per  cent,  is  unproductive,  22  per  cent,  forest,  and  S 
p^r  cent  under  cultivation.  At  the  end  of  1890  there  were  146,355  real 
estates  separately  registered  (not  including  Finmarken),  and  the  number  oi 
farms  was  236,286.  The  146,355  real  estates  were  classified  as  f<klows 
according  to  the  official  valuation  in  cadaster-marks  (each  representing  aa 
average  purchase  value  of  about  £100  sterling) : — 

Up  to  0*50  mark  27,549  estates  or  18 '8  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
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20,524 

») 
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50,956 
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t) 
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« 

32 

ti 
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As  to  tlie  classification  of  the  estates  according  to  theb  area,  no  retoms 
have  been  collected  since  t^e  last  roTision  of  the  sarvey  about  1865. 
(See   Staissman'g  Tear  Book  for  1896,  p.  987.) 

In  1890  the  area  under  cereals  was  185,605  hectares^  potatoes  89,122 
hectares.  The  estimated  yield  in  1901  was  (in  hectolitres) :  wheat,  108,000  ; 
barley,  970,000;  oats,  2,728,000;  rye,  820,000;  pulse,  60,000;  mixed 
grains,  228,000  ;  potatoes,  8,264,000.  The  average  annual  produce  in  hecto- 
litres per  hectare  for  1891-95  was  :  wheat,  24*3  ;  rye,  24  2  ;  barley,  28*7  ; 
mixed  com,  87*5  ;  oats,  88*7 ;  'peas,  21*8  M[>otatoes,  218 '2  hectolitres. 

On  December  8,  1900,  there  were  :~Hor8es,  172,999 ;  cattle,  950,201 ; 
sheep,  998,819 ;  goats,  214,594  ;  swine,  165,348  ;  reindeer,  93,575. 

The  value  of  cereals  imported  (including  flour)  was  45,801,100  kroner  in 
1901  ;  the  principal  article  being  rye,  19,547,200  kroner.  The  import  of 
butter  amounted  to  481,500  kroner,  and  of  bacon  and  meat  to  9,118,500 
kroner.  The  export  of  agricultural  produce  was  in  1901,  17,086,000  kroner 
(condensed  milk  5,239,600  kroner,  butter  8,595,800  kroner  other  agricultural 
products  8,200,600  kroner). 


II.   FORBST&T. 

The  total  area  covered  with  forests  is  estimated  at  26,320  square  miles,  of 
which  73  per  cent,  is  under  pine  trees.  The  State  forests  occupy  about  4,000 
sQuare  mues,  administered  by  a  forest  staff  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture.  The  value  of  unwrought  or  partly  wrought  timber 
exported  from  Norway  in  1901  was  85,596,600  kroner,  and  of  wrought  timber 
(mostly  wood  pulp)  24,016,600  kroner. 


III.  MiNBS  AKD  MunCBALS. 

The  mining  and  metal  industry  of  Norway  is  unimportant. 
The  total  value  of  mineral  products  in  1900  was  5,572,500  kroner 
4,018,800  in  1890) ;  of  furnace  products,  1,942,000  (1,815,400  in  1890), 
kroner ;  of  bar  iron  and  steel,  115,000  kroner.  The  chief  mineral  products  are 
silver,  830,000  kroner  in  1900  (621,000  in  1890) ;  copper  ore,  2,535,400  kroner, 
pyrites,  2,354,000  kroner;  iron  ore,  183,000  kroner;  apatite,  16,500 kroner 
(1,000,700  in  1890) ;  felspar,  115,000  kroner  (213,300  in  1890).  Of  the 
smelting  products  in  1900  silver  was  valued  at  336,000  kroner ;  cop^r, 
1,650,000  kroner.  At  the  end  of  1900  there  existed  about  40  mining 
establishments  employing  3,017  workpeople,  and  6  smelting  furnaces  with 
302  workpeople. 


IV.  PI8HXRIS8. 

The  number  of  persons  in  1900  engaged  in  cod  fishery  was  82,091 ;  in 
fimnmer-herring  fishery,  20,705  ;  and  in  mackerel  fishery  2,741. 

The  value  of  the  fisheries  in  kroner  in  1900  was  cod,  18,569,000 ;  herring, 
9,035,000 ;  mackerel,   569,000 ;    salmon  and  sea  trout,  1,044^0 ;    other 
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fisheries,  4,629,000  ;  lobster,  544,400  ;  oysters,  5,221 ;  total,  29,895,000 
The  total  raloe  was  in  1899,  24,292,000 ;  in  1898,  20,658,000  kroner  ;  im 
1897,  26,207,000  kroner ;  in  1896,  21,714,000  kroner ;  in  1895,  22,210,000 
kroner  ;  in  1894,  22,900,000  kroner 

Other  fisheries  are  the  mackerel  fisheries  in  the  North  Sea,  the  bank 
fisheries  ofiT  the  coast,  and  the  whale,  widms,  seal,  and  shark  fisheries  in  th« 
northern  seas,  which  in  1900  produced  a  total  of  about  8,800,000  kroner. 


Conutieroe. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  trade  of  Norway  with  diflereat 
countries  in  1901  i-^ 


Country 

Imports 
Kroner 

Exports 

Country 

Imports 

Bzpoila 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Sweden   . 

24.028,600 

16,218,400 

Italy               .       . 

1,611,400 

S,8tt,7#l 

Dennutrk,    Iceland, 

Austria  and  Hungary 

191,200 

4i5,7M 

and  Faeroe  . 

20,789,600 

7.592.800 

Greece     .       .        . 

2,800 

— 

Russia  and  Finland 

24,751,000 

5,032,800 

t  Turkey,     Bulgaria, 

1,447,600 

— 

Oermanv . 
Switzerland    . 

n,492,800 

20,094,000 

and  Boumania    . 

539,600 

— 

Africa     . 

41„700 

i,88«,aco 

Netherlands    . 

18,808,100 

9,679,600 

Asia 

7,400 

S70,5M 

Belginm  . 

12,871,000 

6,990,500 

AustraUa 

100 

S,86«,7W 

Great    Britain  and 

America  . 

18,120,800 

1,5S8,5«> 

IreUnd        .       . 

79,094,500 

69,732,800 

Not  stated      . 

4,201,200 

947,9i0 

France     . 

Portugal  and  Madeira 

4,438,300 
1,097,800 

8.346,200 
n3.800 

Spain 

3,215,800 

11,729,600 

i          Total      .       . 

287,244,200  1«5,106,9«) 

t 

The  total  amount  of  the  import  duties  collected  in  1901  was  about  84 
milUons  of  kroner  (about  one-tenth  in  value  of  the  total  imports),  divided 
among  the  principal  articles  as  follows: — Breadstufls,  8,657,000  kroner; 
coffee,  3,501,000  kroner;  tea,  236,000  kroner;  Sugar,  6» 959, 000  kroner; 
tobacco,  6,616,000  kroner  ;  spirits  and  wines,  2,640,000  kroner ;  manu&ctored 
goods,  4,014,000  kroner.  The  value  of  imports  subject  to  duty  (1901)  wit 
144,409,700  kroner,  and  of  duty-free  142,834,500  kroner. 


The  recorded  values  are  calculated  according  to  information  supplied  Inr  Bxckti^ 
Committees  and  merchants.    Those  of  imports  include  tJie  invoice  price,  fMgbt,  |     ' 
and  insurance,  but  not  duty;  those  of  exports  give  the  price  free  on  board  in  No 


port,  excluding  fjnei^t  and  Insurance,  but  including  paddng  and  Norwaipan  < 
profit.  The  returns  of  quantities  are  compiled  from  the  officially  controlled  declaratiOBB 
of  importers  and  exporters.  These  declarations  state  the  countries  fh>m  which  the  articles 
are  directly  imported  and  to  which  they  are  dirsetlif  exported.  An  article  oomtag,  fior 
exauiple,  from  the  East  Indies  vid  London  is  recorded  as  coming  from  Knghuid.  TW 
recorded  Imports  include  all  articles  imported,  whether  for  consumption  inland  or  liar  re> 
exportation.  The  exports  are  divided  into  exports  of  Norwesian  articles  (special  trade) 
and  exporta  of  foreign  articles  (transit,  warehousing  on  credit,  duty-paid  and  doty-flrer 
articles).  A  considerable  part  of  the  export  trade  over  the  land  frxmtier  betweoi  Norwi^ 
and  Sweden  escapes  the  control  of  the  Customs'  authorities. 


five 


Total  imports  and  exports  of  Norwegian  and  foreign  goods  in  the  last 
B  veara : — 


years 
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1                  ' 

—                    '        1807        1        18W                18W 

1000 

1901 

Imports  (foreign). 

Kroner 
263,718,200 
150,678,700 

8,018,000 

Kroner          Kroner 
280,178,600    810,485,300 
151.472,200     150,081.600 

7.8n,100  1      9,864,000 

Kroner 

310,658,100 

162,74'»,100 

10,201,300 

Kroner 

287,244,200 

154,685,100 

10,420,800 

Valaea  of  imports  and  exports,  diyided  into  classes,  for  1899-1901 :- 


Classes  of  Goods 

1899 

1900                 1 

190 

1 
Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

of  Foreign 

Goods 

BxporU 

ImporU 

of  Foreign 
Goods 

Norwegian 
Goods 

Norwegian 
Goods 

of  Foreign 
Goods 

Norwegian 
Goods 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

.   Kroner       Kroner 

Kroner 

Animals,  living  . 

2,629,700 

284,600 

2,367,400 

369,700      2,979,400 

213,400 

Animal    produce 
(malty  food)    . 

18,869,900 

61,872,400 

13,964,400 

64,424,800    14,704,600 

63,418,S00 

Breadstnffg .       . 

61,721,100 

186,600 

52,818,300 

127,800 

46,806,000 

299,500 

Groceries    . 

21.268,900 

6,900 

24,634,600 

8,000 

24,979,700 

8,200 

Fraits,  plants,^ 

5,660,000 

82,700 

6,340,200 

87,200 

4,425,700 

72,800 

Spirits,^.       , 

7,893,000 

810,900 

7,684.800 

298,800 

7,066,200 

394,400 

Yam,  rope,  Ac  . 

14,023,600 

448,400 

16,626,000 

876,900 

16,782,000 

648,200 

Textile  manoCAC- 

tures,  Ac 

28,461,000 

218,000 

24,989,400 

878,000 

94,808,900 

727,800 

Hair,  skins,  Ac  . 

Tallow,  oils,  tar, 

Ac   .       .       . 

11,770,600 

5,804,800 

9,828,800 

5,610,400 

10,483,200 

6,096,800 

16,140,000 

6,024,100 

18,405,200 

6.446,900 

19,046,700 

6,698,900 

Timber  A  wooden 

goods 

9i742,600 

69,007,600 

11,788,100 

67,720,600 

9,206,000 

69,613,900 

Dyestaflb   . 
Different      rege- 

2,146,700 

141,800 

2,188,400 

80,200 

2,000,800 

167,800 

• 

table  produce  . 

Paper  and  paper 

manaflustares  . 

4,894,400 

1.667,900 

4,926,000 

1,018,800 

•  4,836,600 

1,986,800 

2,788,600 

8,132,900 

2,914,400 

8,747.100 

2,717,100 

9,874,600 

Minerals,        nn- 

wronght  . 
Minerals,    mann- 

81,171,700 

4,608,600 

42,611,900 

8,960,600 

87,041,300 

3,806,500 

fisotared  . 

4,502,600 

2,961.400 

8,586,700 

2,488,900 

2,793,400 

8,209,900 

Metals,           on- 

wrought        or 

partly  wrought 

13,798,200 

2,181.800 

13,684,100 

2,438,100 

11,238,800 

1,729,700 

Metals,       mann- 

fftctured  . 
Vessels,  oarrisges, 
maehinery,  Ac 

Total     . 

28,817,000 

1,906,600 

23,017,100 

1,886,900 

92,666,200 

1,804,600 

40,861,100 

4,790,ft00 

30,634,500 

7,804,800 

98,819,600 

4,181,800 

810,486,300 

160,081,600 

^10,658,100 

169,746,100 

987,944,200 

164,685,100 

Ra-ezports    , 
Grand  total  . 

9,364,900 

10,201,800 

• 

10,420,800 

159,886,600 

172,946,400 

106,106,900 

The  values  of  imports  and  exports  to  and  from  the  principal  Norwegian 
ports  in  the  last  three  years  were  :— 
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- 

Importo 

Exports 

1899' 

1900 

1901 

1899 

1900 

1901 

KrirtUnU  . 
Bergen 
TrondlUem . 

Kroner 
156,478,400 
62,012,100 
23,817,600 

Kroner 
145,040,400 
62,766,200 
27,890,900 

Kroner 
188,967,700 
49,496,600 
26,125,200 

Kroner 
28,276,800 
19,591,600 
11,311,400 

Kroner 
81,661,400 
20.686,500 
18,871,500 

Kroner      | 
29.24S,««> 
21,M5,50t 
18,120,300 

The  commercial  intercoarse  between  Norway  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Betums,  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  table,  for 
each  of  the  last  five  years : — 


- 

1897 

1808 

1899 

1900 

im    ^ 

Imports  Into  U.K.  flrom Norway  . 
Norway 

4,995,461 
2,260,784 

4,986.500 
2,440,729 

5,305,893 
3,208,650 

5,766,018 
8,297,685 

*    ! 

S,24S.0» 

The  chief  imports  into  and  exports  of  British  produce  from  and  to  Norway 
in  two  years,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  were : — 


t 

1  Imports  into  U.K. 

1900 

1901 

Exports  from  U.K. 

1900 

1901 

Wood    .       . 
Wood  pulp  . 
Pish      .       .       . 
loe        .       .       . 

Stones  . 
Condensed  milk   . 

£ 
2,024,960 
1,828.106 
638,299 
274.025 
164,979 
186.542 

£ 
1.858,714 
1,049,171 
664,460 
269,897 
282,228 
188,229 

Coal  .        .        .       . 
Cottons,  yam  . 
Woollens,  yam 
Ironwork  . 
Machinery        . 
New  ships        .       , 

£ 
1,102,444 
827.295 
177,696 
685,846 
142,624 
161,521 

822,449 
S31,870 
170.948 
871,039 
127,144 
666,068 

Shipping  and  Hayigation. 

The  total  Norwegian  mercantile  marine  on  January  1, 1902,  was  as  followt : 


Sailing 

Steam 

■ 

Total 

i 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tom 

4-100  tons. 
100-500  toni     . 
500-1,000  „      . 
1,000-2,000  tons 
Above  2,000  „ 

Total    . 

8,986 

785 

481 

190 

8 

111,916 
241,264 
840,715 
284,482 
7,570 

458 
878 
252 
120 
25 

14,448 
106,886 
181,691 
172,428 

56,244 

4,489 

1,158 

783 

810 

28 

126.864 
847,600  i 
522,406  1 
406,9051 
63,814 

5,445 

985,947 

1,228 

581,142    6,668 

1,467,089  j 
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The  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  Norwegian  ports  in  1900  were  as 
Tollows : — 


I    With  Cargoes 

InBaUast 

ToUl 

1 

1   No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

Na 

ToBDage 

Entered 

Norwegian 

Foreign      .... 

.  1-4,721 
.  1  2,868 

1,405,600 
770,058 

2,869 
2,943 

708,460 
226,860 

7,090 
6,311 

12,401 

2,113,960 
996,918 

3,110,878 

Total  entered 

.  1  7,089 

2,175,558 

5,812 

935,820 

Cleared 

Norwegian. 

Foreign      .... 

1 
.  i   5,986 
.     -4.786 

1,749,989 
721,405 

792 
667 

808,183 
268,660 

6,728 
6,803 

2,058,072 
990.066 

ToUl  cleared 

1  30,672 

2,471.344 

1,859 

676.793 

12,081 

8.048.137 

Total  entered  and  cleared  1990 

,,       1899 

„        „         „       1898 

.  j  17,761 
.  '  19,195 
.     19,789 

4,646,902 
4,743,787 
4,597,410 

6,671 
7,856 
9,112 

1,512,113 
1,687,101 
1,699,966 

24,432  6,159,015 
27,051  '6,880,888 
88,901  16.297.396 

Vessels  entered  and  cleared  in  1900  at  the  following  ports : — 


- 

Number 

Tonnage 

- 

Number 

Tonnage 

EristianU 
Entered 
Cleared 

Bergen 

Entered 
Cleared 

.  i  2,493 
.   1  1,629 

.   i     686 
.  !     691 

993,509 
620,106 

831,967 
330,384 

Trondhjem 

Entered     . 

Cleared      . 
Frederiksstad 

Entered     . 

Cleared      . 

420 
427 

1,300 
2,836 

235,193 
231,778 

176,640 
259,292 

Internal  CommimioationB. 

The  total  leneth  of  State  Railways  in  1901  was  1.168  miles,  and  a  length 
of  140  miles  worked  by  six  companies ;  total  1,808  miles. 

Total  receipts  in  the  term  April  1,  1900,  to  March  1,  1901 :  State  rail- 
ways, 12,420,912  kroner;  companies,  2,765,012  kroner.  Total  expenses 
April  1,  1900,  to  March  31,  1901 :  State  railways,  10,006,960  kroner  ;  com- 
panies, 2,046,836  kroner.  Qoods  carried  April  1,  1900,  to  March  31,  1901 : 
State  railways,  1,815,497  tons  (of  1,000  kilogs.)  ;  companies,  926,749. 
Passengers  carried  April  1,  1900,  to  March  31,  1901  (including  season-ticket 
holders):  State  railways,  9,126.081  ;  companies,  1,078,898.  The  State  rail- 
ways have  been  constnicted  partly  by  subscription  in  the  districts  interested 
ana  partly  at  the  expense  of  Goyemment* 


The  following  are  the  postal  statistics :— 
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- 

1809 

1900 

1901 

Letters  .... 

Post-cards      . 

Registered  letters  . 

Journals 

Other  printed  matter 

Samples  and  parcels 

48,476,300 

4,524,100 

977,100 

52,367,600 

7,596,600 

987,500 

50,626,200 
4,819,800 
1,102,900 

56,508,800 
7,541,400 
1,054,600 

58,919,500 
5,453,400 
1,095,800 

56,642,400 
7,985,200 
1,149,300 

Length  of  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  and  wires  in  1901 : — 

Belonging  to  the  State  8,072  miles  of  line,  53,564  miles  of  wires. 
Belonging  to  the  State  railways  and  the  Norweigan  trunk  railway* 
1,563  miles  of  line,  and  2,957  miles  of  wires. 

The  number  of  paid  messages  in  the  year  1901  was  on  the  State  lines 
2,153,518,  on  the  railway  lines  71,142,  total,  2,267,915,  of  which  1,807,777 
(on  the  lines  of  the  railways,  71,481)  were  internal,  394,446  sent  abroad, 
and  451,295  received  from  abroad.  Number  of  telephone  conyeraations  on 
trunk  lines,  1,723,347.  The  number  of  telegraph  oflBcee  in  1901  waa : — 660 
belonging  to  the  State,  247  to  the  railways,  total  907.  Receipts :  State  tele- 
graphs 3,199,221  kroner,  railways  50,099  kroner,  total  2,723,320  kroner. 
Expenses: — State  telegraphs  2,532,888  kroner,  railways  808,316  kroner, 
total  2,374,269  kroner. 


Money  and  Credit 

On  March  81,  1901,  the  Norwegian  coins  in  circulation  (the  coinage  after 
the  monetary  reform  deducting  the  coins  melted  down)  were : — 

Gold  coin 15,858,460  kroner 

Silver  coin        ....       9,864,279       „ 
Bronze  coin      ....         728,812      „ 


Total 


26,451,551 


There  exists  no  Government  paper  money. 

The  value  of  income  and  property  assessed  for  taxes  in  1901  was  : — 


The  towns 

The  rural  districts 


Income.  Property. 

285*9  millions  of  kroner        878*2  millions  of  kroner 
242-4        „  „  1,264-2        „ 


The  whole  kingdom       478*8 


2,137*4 


There  are  two  State  banks,  the  'Norges  Bank'  (Bank   of  Norway)  and 
the  '  Kongeriget  Noi^  H^pothekbank.' 

The  '  Noiges  Bank '  is  a  joint-stock  bank,  of  which,  however,  a  considerable 

Eart  is  owned  by  the  State.  The  bank  is,  besides,  governed  by  laws  enacted 
y  the  State,  and  its  directors  are  elected  by  the  Storthing,  except  the  presi- 
dent of  the  head  office,  who  is  nominated  by  the  King.  There  is  a  head 
office  at  Kristiania,  and  14  branch  offices.  It  is  the  omy  bank  in  Norway 
that  is  authorised  to  issue  bank  notes  for  circulation.  The  balance-sheets  of 
the  bank  for  1901  show  the  following  figures : — Assets  at  the  end  of  the  year— 
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bullion,  40,228,628  kroner ;  outstanding  capital,  mortgaged  estates,  foreign 
bills,  &c.,  68,988,920  kroner;  total,  99,212,448  kroner.  Liabilities— notes  in 
circulation,  62,636,172  ;  the  issue  of  notes  allowed  was  76,228,628  kroner; 
deposits,  cheques,  unclaimed  dividends,  unsettled  losses,  &c.,  11,128,616 
kroner  (of  which  the  deposits  amounted  to  8,482,449  kroner) ;  dividends 
payable  for  the  year,  2,189,582  kroner;  total,  76,854,270  ;  balance,  28,858,178. 

The  'Kongeriget  Norges  Uypothekbank '  was  established  in  1862  by  the 
State  to  meet  the  demand  for  loans  on  mortgage.  The  capital  of  the  bank 
is  mostly  furnished  by  the  State,  and  amounted  to  17,600,000  kroner  in  1901. 
The  bank  has  besides  a  reserve  fund  amounting  in  1901  to  1,000,000  kroner. 
At  the  end  of  1901  the  total  amount  of  bonds  issued  was  127,099,620  kroner. 
The  loans  on  mortgage  amounted  to  134,923,738  kroner. 

There  were,  at  the  end  of  1901,  78  private  joint-stock  banks,  with  a 
collective  subscribed  capital  of  100,688,616  kroner,  and  a  paid-up  capital  of 
42,488,404.  The  reserve  fund  amounted  to  20,874,636.  The  deposits  and 
witiidrawals  in  the  course  of  the  year  amounted  to  744,610,168  kroner  and 
717,346,402  kroner  respectively.  Deposits  at  the  end  of  the  year  288,706,546 
kroner,  of  which  16,930,546  kroner  deposits  on  demand,  and  267,776,001 
kroner  on  other  accounts. 

All  sa vines-banks  must  be  chartered  by  royal  permission.  Their  operations 
are  regulated,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  the  law,  and  controlled  by  the 
Ministry  of  Finance.  In  1901  their  number  was  421 ;  depositors  695,624, 
with  321,986,666  kroner  to  their  credit  at  the  end  of  the  year.  In  1900 
their  number  was  413  ;  depositors  671,241,  with  306,296,112  kroner  to  their 
credit  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Sweden  and  Norway. 
Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

By  a  treaty  signed  May  27,  1873,  with  additional  treaty  of  October  16, 
1875,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark  adopted  the  same  monetary  system. 

The  Swedish  Krona  and  the  Norwegian  Krone,  each  of  100  ore,  is  of  the 
value  of  1$,  lid.,  or  about  18  kroner  to  the  pound  sterling. 

The  gold  20-kronor  piece  weiffhs  8  '960572  grammes,  '900  fine  containing 
8*0645  grammes  of  fine  gold,  and  the  silver  krona  weighs  7*6  grammes,  '800 
fine,  containing  6  grammes  of  fine  silver. 

The  standard  of  value  is  gold.  In  Sweden  National  Bank  notes  for  6,  10, 
50,  100,  and  1000  kroner  are  legal  means  of  payment,  and  the  Bank  is  bound 
to  exchange  them  for  gold  on  presentation.  The  case  is  the  same  in  Norway, 
where  there  are  also  notes  for  500  kroner. 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  (see  France)  was  introduced 
in  1879,  and  became  obligatory  in  Sweden  in  1889,  in  Norway  on  July  1, 
1882. 

Diplomatic  Eepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Sweden  and  Norway  in  Gkeat  Britain. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — Baron  C.  Bildt 

(7ottn<u7/<w.— Baron  Charles  Emil  Ramol. 

Consul-Oeneral  in  London. — Daniel  Danielsson. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  the  following  places: — Belfast, 
Birmingham,  Bradford,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Cork,  Dublin,  Dundee,  Glasgow, 
Hartlepool,  HuU,  Leith,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Newcastle,  Southampton,  and 
many  other  places. 
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2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Sweden  and  Nobwat. 

^voy  and  Minister.— Ron.  Sir  William  A.  C.  Damngton,  ILC.M.Q.. 
tppointeid  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Sweden  and 
iforway,  March,  1902. 

Secretary. —F.  S.  Clarke. 

Consul  at  Stockholm.— A]eTi&ndeT  Stewart  MacOregbr. 

Consul-Oeneral  at  Christiania. — Hon.  C.  S.  Dundas. 

There  are  also  Consular  representatives  at  Gothenburg,  ChrisiiattsAiKl, 
Bergen,  Tromsb,  Trondhjem,  Hammerfest,  Yards,  &c. 

Eeferenoes  conoeming  Sweden  and  Horway. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

mdrag  tUl  Sveriges  offlcielft  Btatistik:  A.  Befolkiilnff»<tatl8tik.  a  RlttBTiModcL 
C.  Bergshandtering.  D.  Fabriker  och  handtverk.  B.  QJdfkrt.  F.  Handel.  G. 
F&ngv&rden.  H.  K.  Majestttta  bofallningshafvandes  fem&nberftttelser.  L  TelegrafvtiendaC 
K.  HelRO-  och  ^Jukv&rden.  L.  Btatent  Jernvilgstraflk.  M.  Fostverket.  N.  Jordbrak 
ooli  boskapsskdtsel.  O.  Landtmateriet.  P.  UndenrisningsT&sendet.  Q.  Statens  domiiitf. 
R.  ValsUtistik.  8.  Allmttnna  arbeten.  T.  Lota-  och  (yrlnriittnliigen  saiut  llfrriiliiiiift— 
ttaltema  &  rikets  koster.  U.  Kommanemas  fkttigrAni  och  flnanser.  V.  KmoTiM 
tlllverkning  och  fdrs&Uning  saint  hTitbeUaockertillverkningen.  Z.  Afloalnga-  odk 
penaionsstatiatik.    Y.  Bparbanksatatistik.    4.  Stockholm,  1857-1002. 

Norgea  offlcielle  Btatiatik :  Arbeidaldnnincer ;  Beigmrkadrift ;  Den  almindelige  Brmndfor- 
sikringsindretning;  Civilretastatiatik ;  DiatriktaABngsler ;  Fhbrikanlng;  Fut«  Soidoaiaa; 
Fattigatatiatik :  Femaaraberetninger  om  Amtcrnea  dkonomiake  Tiiatand;  BtatakanaB; 
Finantaer;  Fiakerier;  Folkem»ngdena  Bevagelae,  Folketaelling ;  Handel;  De  offeatHcc 
Jembaner;  Jordbrug;  Konimunale  Finantaer;  Kriminalatatiatik ;  Kriminal  RetajOeief 
Liva  og  Dodatabeller;  Bundhedatilatanden  og  If edicinalforholdene ;  Poatmaen;  Rek- 
mteringaatatiatik ;  Rigatelegraf ;  Sindaaygeaayleme ;  Bkibafkrt;  BkiftevKsen  ;  Skole^ 
T»aen;  Booialatatiatik ;  Sparebanker ;  Bpedalake;  Btrafkrbeldaaiiatalter ;  Tekniak 
Undenrianingaviesen ;  Valgatatiatik;  Veterinnrvnsen.  4.  Fra  1881-8.  Krlatiiuiia,  18C1- 
1902. 

Bverigea  atatskalender  fdr  &r  1902.  Utgifren  efter  Kongl.  MiyjeatJita  nidigate  ISrordnaade 
afdeaa  vetenakapa-AkademL    8.    Btockholm,  1901. 

Bverigea  offlciela  atatiatik  i  aammandrag,  1002.    Stockholm,  1002. 

La  Su^de,  aon  Peuple  et  aon  Induatrie.  Bxpoa^  Hiatorique  et  Btatiatique,  PaUM  fv 
ordre  du  Oouvemement,  rMig6  par  0.  Snndbarg.    8.    Btockholm,  1900. 

Statiatiak  Aarbog  for  Kongeriget  Norge.  (Annnaire  atatiatiqae  de  la  Norrige.)  21d« 
Aarsing,  lOOlr    Udgivet  af  det  Statlatiake  Centralboreao.    Kiiatiania,  1901. 

Norgea  Statakalender  for  Aaret  1002.  Efter  offentlig  Foranataltniog  redlgeret  af  N.  B. 
Bull.    8.    Kriatiania,  1901. 

BUtiatiak  iidakrift,  ut^fven  af  Kongl.  SUtistlska  Central-Byrin.    Stockholm,  186S-1901 

Overaigt  over  Kongeriget  Norgea  civile,  gelatlige  og  JudicieUe  Inddeling.  Udgtven  af  det 
Statiatiske  Centralbureau.    8.    Kriatiania,  1902. 

Meddelelaer  fra  det  StatiaUake  Centralbareao.    L—XIZ.    8.    Kriatiania,  1883-1902. 

Norgea  Land  og  Folk.  I.  Smaalenenea  Amt.  11.  Akerahoa  Amt.  Hedemarkeaa  Ant 
V.  Baakeiuda  Amt.  VII.  Brataberg  Amt.  XI.  Btavanger  Amt  XII.  BOndre  Befjtenkat 
Amt  XIV.  Nordre  Bergenhua  Amt.  XVI.  BOndre  Trondl^ema  Amt  XIX.  Troauu  Avt 
Kriatiania,  1885-1902. 

Norway :  Official  Publication  for  the  Paria  Exhibition.    Kriatiania,  1900. 

Reporta  on  Sweden  and  Nonrav  Foreign  Office  Reports,  Annual  Series.    Loodon. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Coontrtoa  aad 
Britiah  PcMaeaaiona.    Imp.    4.    London. 

2.   Non-Official  Publications. 

Baedeker'i  Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark.    7th  ed.    London,  1899. 

Bain  (R.  N.),  Gustavua  III.  and  hia  Contemporariea.  2  vola.  Lond<tt,  l^M. 
Charlea  XII.  and  the  Collapae  of  the  Swediah  Empire  in  *'HeroeB  of  the  Natiosa  "  serka. 
London,  1895. 

Betmett  (T.),  Handbook  for  Travellers  in  Norway.    8.    Chriatiania,  1808. 

Boyeun  (H.  H.),  Norway,    [in  •'  Story  of  the  NaUona  "J.    London,  1000. 

Brad^haw  (J.),  Norway,  Ita  FJorda,  Fjelda,  and  Foaaea.    London,  1809. 
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CooX;(T,X  Ooide  to  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.    London,  1893. 

Vkapwum  ( A. )  Wild  Norway.    London,  1807. 

Duboii  (M.)  et  Ouff  (C.),  Albatn  G^ugraphique,  t  HI.    Paris,  1890. 

D»  ChaiUm  (P.  B.),  The  I^and  oftlie  Midnight  Suu.  8  vols.  London,  1881.  Tho  Land 
Of  the  Long  Night     London,  1900. 

Dy ring  {J oh.)f  Koi»;er{gAt  Norge,  dete  Oeografl,  SamAindsindretninger  og  Nwingsveie, 
Anden  Udgave.    8.    Porsgmnd,  1891. 

Otijer  (fi.  G.)  and  CarUon  (J.  J.),  Gescliichte  Scbwedens.  Hamburg  uud  Ootha,  1832-8. 

Gnide,  the  Swedish  Touring  Club's,  to  Sweden.    8.    London,  1898. 

HSjeT(yi.\  Konungarfket  Sverige,  en  topograflsk-statistisk  beskrlftilng  med  historisk* 
«nmiirkningar.    8.    Stockholm,  1875-83. 

Syne  (C.  J.  C),  Tlirough  Arctic  Lapland.    London,  1898. 

JTrory  (C.  F.),  Norway  and  the  Norwegians.    8.    London,  1892. 

Kiar  (A.  N.X  Indtagts  og  formuesforhold  i  Norge.    8.    Kristiania,  1892-1808. 

h—  (J.  A.),  Peaks  and  Pines.    London,  1809. 

La/tlnHn  (8.  A.),  Sweden,  Statistics.  (World's  Columbian  Exposition  1898,  Chicago), 
B.    Stockholm.  1893. 

MonUUui  (O.X  Hildebrand  (H.),  and  others,  Sveriges  Historia  firin  aldsta  Tid  tiU 
>an  Dagar.    Stockhohn,  1877-81. 

lf«rray'«  Handbook  for  Norway.    9th  ed.    London,  1897. 

2fl«lMn(]>r.  TngvarX  KeiMhaandbogoverNoive.    NiendeOplag.    Kristiania,  1899. 

NUUenlDr.  Yngvar),  Handbook  for  Travellers  in  Norway.  With  Maps.  Kristiania,  189ff, 

Nord«n$trlim  (GO,  L'Industrie  Mini^e  de  la  SuMe  en  1897.    Stockholm,  1897. 

OtU  (E.  C.X  Scandinavian  History.    8.    London. 

Owrlan  i  (O.  A.),  Illustreret  norges  Historic.    Kristiania,  1886-95. 

■QuiUardet,  SuMois  et  Norvegiens  choz  eux.    Paris,  1899. 

ao$tnberg  (C.  M.X  Geograttskt-SUtistikt  Handlezioon  fifrer  Sverige.  Stockholm, 
1882-83. 

Bifdfon  (A.X  Konung  Oskar  II.  och  Sveriges  Polk.    Stockholm,  1897. 

Sek^er  (Cbr.),  Les  Etate  Scandinavas  de  1815  4  1847;  de  1848  4  1870;  del870  4no» 
Jours.    Vols.  X.,  XL,  and  XIL  of  Histoire  Generale.    Paris,  1808-00. 

8edgwi0k  (C.  &),  The  8tory  of  Norway.    London,  1885. 

B€ignoho»f  Histoire  politique  de  I'Europe  oontemporaine.    Paris,  1807. 

Spender  (A.  B.X  Two  Winters  in  Norway.    London,  1002. 

Sundbarff  (G.).  La  SuMe,  son  Peuple  et  son  Industrie.  Stockholm,  lOOa  Of  this  there 
Is  an  English  edition  in  preparation. 

Tkomoi  ( W.),  Sweden  and  the  Swedes.    Chicago  and  New  York.    London,  1896. 

ini<f<m(T.B.;,  Guide  to  Norway.    4th  ed.    London,  1809. 
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SWITZERLAND. 

(ScHWEiz. — Suisse.) 
Constitution  and  Gtovemment 
I.  Cbntbal. 
On  August  1,  1291,  the  men  of  XJri,  Schwyz,  and  Lower  XJnter- 
walden,  entered  into  a  defensive  League.  lu  1353  the  League 
included  eight  cantons,  and  in  1513,  thirteen.  Various  associated 
and  protected  territories  were  acquired,  but  no  addition  was 
made  to  the  number  of  cantons  forming  the  League  till  179& 
In  that  year,  under  the  influence  of  France,  the  Helvetk 
Republic  was  formed,  with  a  regular  constitution.  This  failed 
to  satisfy  the  cantons,  and  in  1803  Napoleon,  in  the  Act  of 
Mediation,  gave  a  new  constitution  and  increased  the  number  of 
cantons  to  nineteen.  In  1815,  the  perpetual  neutrality  ol 
Switzerland  and  the  inviolability  of  her  territory  were  guaranteed 
by  Austria,  Great  Britain,  Portugal,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  and 
the  Federal  Pact  which  had  been  drawn  up  at  Zurich,  and  which 
included  three  new  cantons,  was  accepted  by  the  Ck>ngre68  ol 
Vienna.  The  Pact  remained  in  force  till  1848,  when  a  new 
constitution,  prepared  without  foreign  interference,  was  accepted 
by  general  consent.  This,  in  turn,  was,  on  May  29,  1874, 
superseded  by  the  constitution  which  is  now  in  force. 

The  constitution  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  may  be  re- 
vised either  in  the  ordinary  forms  of  Federal  legislation,  with 
compulsory  trftfrtrndwa^  or  by  direct  popalar  vote,  a  majority 
both  of  the  citizens  voting  and  of  the  cantons  being  required, 
and  the  latter  method  may  be  adopted  on  the  demand  (called 
the  popular  initiative)  of  50,000  citizens  with  the  right  to 
vote.  The  Federal  Government  is  supreme  in  matters  of  peace, 
war,  and  treaties ;  it  regulates  the  army,  the  postal  and  tele- 
graph system,  the  coining  of  money,  the  issue  and  repayment  oi 
bank  notes,  and  the  weights  and  measures  of  the  Republic.  It 
provides  for  the  revenue  in  general,  and  especially  decides  on  the 
import  and  export  duties  in  accordance  with  principles  embodied 
in  the  constitution.  It  legislates  in  matters  of  civil  capacity, 
copyright,  bankruptcy,  patents,  sanitary  police  in  dangerous 
epidemics,  and  it  may  create  and  subsidise,  besides  the  Polytechnie 
School  at  Zurich,  a  Federal  University  and  other  higher  educa- 
tional institutions.  There  has  also  been  entrusted  to  it  the 
authority  to  decide  concerning  public  works  for  the  whole  or 
great  part  of  Switzerland,  such  as  those  relating  to  rivers, 
forests,  and  the  construction  of  railways. 

The  supreme  legislation  and  executive  authority  are  vested 
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in  a  parliament  of  two  chambers,  a  <  Standerath/  or  State 
Council,  and  a '  Nationalrath/  or  National  Council.  The  first  is 
composed  of  forty-four  members,  chosen  and  paid  by  the  twenty- 
two  cantons  of  the  Confederation,  jwo  for  each  canton.  The 
mode  of  their  election  and  the  term  of  membership  depend 
entirely  on  the  canton.  Three  i/f  the  cantons  are  politically 
divided — Basel  into  Stadt  and  Land;  Appenzell  into  Ausser 
Rhoden  and  Inner  Rhoden ;  and  Unterwald  into  Obwald  and 
Nidwald.  Each  of  these  parts  of  cantons  sends  one  member  to 
the  State  Council,  so  that  there  are  two  members  to  the  divided  as 
well  as  to  the  undivided  cantons.  The  *  Nationalrath '  consists  of 
167  representatives  of  the  Swiss  people,  chosen  in  direct  election, 
at  the  rate  of  one  deputy  for  every  20,000  souls.  The  members 
are  paid  from  Federal  funds  at  the  rate  of  20  francs  for  each 
day  on  which  they  are  present,  with  travelling  expenses,  at  the 
rate  of  20  centimes  (2d.)  per  kilometre,  to  and  from  the  capital. 
On  the  basis  of  the  general  census  of  1900,  the  cantons  are 
.  represented  in  the  National  Council  as  follows : — 


Canton 


{Number  of 
Represen. 
I    tatiTes 


Ziirich  (Zurich) 

Bom  (Berne)    . 

Lnzern  (Lucerne) 

Uri. 

Schwyz    .        . 

Unterwald — Upper     and    I 

Lower  . 
Glarus  (Claris) 
ZuK  (Zooff) 
Fribourg  (Freiburg) 
Solothum  (Sol cure) 
Basel    (B&le)— town    and 

country 
Schafifhausen  (Schaffhouse) 


22 
29 

7 

1 
8 

2 

2 
1 
6 
5 

9 
2 


Canton 

Number  of 

1  Repreaen- 

tativea 

Appenzell— Exterior  and 

Interior 
St  Gallen  (St.  Gall) 
Graubunden  (Grisons) 
Aargau  (Arfforie) 
Thurgau  (Thurgovie) 
Ticino  (Tesdn) 
Vaud  (Waadt) . 
Valais  (Wallis) 
Neuch&tel  (Neuenburg)    . 
Geniye  (Genf)  . 

5 

10 

6 

7 

14 
6 
6 
7 

Total  . 

167 

A  general  election  of  representatives  takes  place  by  ballot 
every  three  years.  Every  citizen  of  the  Republic  who  has 
entered  on  his  twenty-first  year  is  entitled  to  a  vote ;  and  any 
voter,  not  a  clergyman,  may  be  elected  a  deputy.  At  the 
election  of  October  29,  1899,  the  number  of  electors  for  147 
representatives  was.738,287,  of  whom  401,781  voted,  and  the 
number  of  valid  votes  recorded  was  369,662.  Both  chambers  united 
are  cnlled  the  *  Bundes-Versammhing,'  or  Federal  Assembly, 
and  as  such  represent  the  supreme  Government  of  the  Republic. 
The  first  step  towards  legislative  action  may  be  taken  by  means  of 
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the populcMT  initiaUveyAiid  laws  passed  by  the  Federal  Assembly  aiaj 
bo  vetoed  by  the  popular  voice.  Whenever  a  petition  demanding 
the  revision  or  annulment  of  a  measure  passed  by  the  LegislAtnre 
is  presented  by  30,000  citizens,  or  the  alteration  in  demanded  by 
eight  cantons,  the  law  in  question  must  be  submitted  to  the  direct 
vote  of  the  nation.  This  principle,  called  the  r^erenduni^  is  fre- 
quently acted  on.  The  chief  executive  authority  is  deputed  to  a 
^  Bundesrath/  or  Federal  Council,  consisting  of  seven  members, 
elected  for  three  years  by  the  Federal  Assembly.  The  members 
of  this  council  must  not  hold  any  other  office  in  the  Confedera- 
tion or  cantons,  nor  engage  in  any  calling  or  business.  It  is 
only  through  this  executive  body  that  legislative  measures  are 
introduced  in  the  deliberative  councils,  and  its  members  are 
present  at,  and  take  part  in  their  proceedings,  but  do  not  vote. 
Every  citizen  who  has  a  vote  for  the  National  Council  is  eligible 
for  becoming  a  member  of  the  executive. 

The  President  of  the  Confederation  and  the  Vice-President  of  the  Federal 
Council  are  the  first  magistrates  of  the  Confederation.  Both  are  elected  by  tlM 
Federal  Ajisembly  in  joint  session  of  the  National  and  State  councils  for  the 
term  of  one  year,  January  1  to  December  31,  and  are  not  re-eligible  to  the 
same  offices  till  after  the  expiration  of  another  year.  The  Yice>Presideut, 
however,  may  be  and  usually  is,  elected  to  suooeed  the  out-going  President. 

President  for  1908.— A.  Detieher  of  Thurgau. 

Fiee-FresiderU  of  the  Federal  Council  for  1903.— R.  Comtf8.se  of  NeuchiteL 

The  seven  members  of  the  Federal  Council — each  of  whom  has  a  salary  of 
480^.  per  annum,  while  the  President  has  540^. — act  as  ministers,  or  chie&  of 
are  seven  administrative  departments  of  the  Republic.  These  departments 
the: — 1.  Foreix^  Affairs.      2.  Interior.      3.  Justice  and  Police.     4.  Militaiy. 

Finance  and  Customs.  6.  Agriculture  and  Industry.  7.  Posts  and  Bail- 
ways.  The  city  of  Bern  is  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Council  and  the  centnl 
administrative  authorities. 

II.  Local  CfovERNMENT. 
Each  of  the  cantons  and  demi-cantons  of  Switzerland  is  '80uveTain,*sc» 
far  as  its  independence  and  legislative  powers  are  not  restricted  by  the  fedenl 
constitution ;  each  has  its  local  government,  different  in  its  organisation  is 
most  instances,  but  all  based  on  the  principle  of  absolute  soverei^ty  of  tlie 
people.  In  a  few  of  the  smallest  cantons,  the  people  exercise  their  powers 
direct,  without  the  intervention  of  any  parliamentaxy  machinery,  all  mak 
citizens  of  full  age  assembling  toother  in  the  open  air,  at  stated  periods, 
making  laws  and  appointing  their  administrators.  Such  asseml  lies,  known  as  the 
Landsgemeinden,  exist  in  Appenzell,  Giants,  Unterwald,  an  1  Uri.  In  all  the 
larger  cantons,  there  is  a  body  chosen  by  universal  suffrage,  called  der  Grosse 
Bath,  which  exercises  all  the  functions  of  the  Land^meinden.  In  all  the 
cantonal  constitutions,  however,  except  that  of  Freiburg  and  those  of  the 
cantons  which  have  a  Landsgemeinde,  the  rrferendum  has  a  plaoat.  This 
principle  is  most  fully  developed  in  Zurich,  where  all  laws  and  concoidata!,  or 
agreements  with  other  cantons,  and  the  chief  matters  of  finance,  as  well  as  all 
revision  of  the  constitution,  must  be  submitted  to  the  popular  vote.  In  many 
of  the  cantons,  the  popular  initiative  has  also  been  introauced.  The  members 
of  the  cantonal  councils,  as  well  as  most  of  the  magistrates,  are  either 
honorary  servants  of  their  fellow-citizens,  or  receive  a  merely  nonuoal  aftlaij. 
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Tn  each  canton  there  are  districts  (Amtsbezirke)  consisting  of  a  number  of 
communes  grouped  together,  each  district  having  a  Prefect  (Regierungstatt- 
halter)  representing  the  canton.  In  the  larger  communes,  for  local  affairs, 
there  is  an  Assembly  (legislative)  and  a  Council  (executive)  with  a  president, 
maire  or  syndic,  and  not  less  than  4  other  members.  In  the  smaller  com* 
munes  there  is  a  council  only,  with  its  proper  officials. 

Area  and  Population 
I.  Progress  and  Present  Condition. 

A  general  census  of  the  population  of  Switzerland  was  taken 
on  December  I,  1900,  when  the  legal  population  was  found  to  be 
3,315,443,  and  the  actual  population* present  3,325,023.  At  the 
«^nsus  of  1888  the  population  was  2,917,754;  in  1880  it  was 
2,831,787  ;  in  1870,  2,665,001  ;  in  1860,  2,510,494. 

The  following  table  gives  the  area  and  the  ordinary  resident 
population  of  each  of  the  cantons  and  parts  of  cantons  on 
December  1,  1888,  aad  1900.  The  cantons  are  given  in  the 
official  order,  and  the  year  of  the  entrance  of  each  into  the 
league  or  confederation  is  stated  : — 


Cftnton 

Area: 

PopuUtion 

Pop. 
per  square 

wj.  miles 

Dec  1,1888 

Dec.1, 1000 

mile,  1900 

Ziirich  (Zurich)  (1351)       . 

666 

337,183 

431,036 

647-2 

Bern  (Berne)  (1353)  . 

2,667 

636,679 

689,433 

221-9 

Luzem  (Lucerne)  (1332)    . 

679 

135,360 

146,159 

252-9 

Uri(1291)         .... 

416 

17,249 

19,700 

47-4 

Schwyz  (1291)  .... 
Obwalden  (TJnterwalden-le- 

861 

60,307 

66,386 

167-8 

Haut)(1291) 

183 

16,048 

16,260 

83-5 

Nidwalden  (Unterwalden-le- 

Bas)(1291)   .... 

112 

12,538 

13,070 

116-8 

Glarus  (Claris)  (1362) 

267 

33,825 

32,349 

121-4 

Zug  (Zoug)  (1352)     . 
Fribourg  (Freiburg)  (1481) 

92 

23,029 

26,093 

272-2 

644 

119,166 

127,951 

198-6 

Solothum  (Soleure)  (1481) 

302 

85,621 

100,762 

333-6 

Basel^tadt  (Baie-V.)  (1501)      . 

14 

73,749 

112,227 

8,016-2 

Ba8el.Land(B&le.C.)(1501)       . 

163 

61,941 

68,497 

420-2 

Scbaffhausen  (Schaffhonse)  (1501) 

114 

37,783 

41,614 

364-1 

Appenzell  A..Rh.  (Ext)  (1573) 

101 

64,109 

65,281 

647-3 

Appenzell  I.-Rh.  (Int.)  (1673)  . 

61 

12,888 

13,499 

221-8 

St  Gallen  (St  Gall)  (1803) 

779 

228,174 

250,285 

321-3 

Graubiinden  (Grisons)  (1803)      . 

2,773 

94,810 

104,520 

37-5 

Aargau  (Argovie)  (1803)    . 
Thurgau  (Thurgovie)  (1808)      . 

542 

193,580 

206,498 

380-9 

381 

104,678 

113,221 

297-2 

Ticino  (Tessin)  (1803) 

1,088 

126,761 

138,638 

127-4 

Vaud  (Waadt)  (1803) 

1,244 

247,655 

281,379 

226-2 

Valais  (Wallis)  (1816)       . 

2,027 

101,985 

114,438 

56-4 

Neuchatel(Neuenburg)(1816)  . 

312 

108,153 

126,279 

404-7 

Geneve  (Genf)  (1816) 

108 
16,976 

106,509 

132.609 

1227-8 

Total 

12,917,754 

3,815,443 

207.6 
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The  German  language  is  spoken  hj  the  m^'ority  of  inhabitants  in  18 
cantons,  the  French  in  five,  the  Italian  in  one  (Tessin),  and  the  Roamanadi 
in  one  (the  Grisons).  In  1900,  2,319,105  spoke  German,  733,220  French. 
222,247  Italian,  and  88,677  Ronmansch.  The  number  of  foreigners  resident 
in  Switzerland  at  the  date  of  the  census  (1888)  was  229,650,  of  whom  112,342 
were  German,  53,627  French,  41,881  Italian,  13,737  Austrian,  2,577  British, 
1,354  Russian.     In  1900  the  total  number  was  392,896. 

The  chief  occupations  of  the  population  in  1888,  with  the  numbers  em- 
ployed, their  families  and  domestic  servants,  were : — 


Oocapstion 

Men 

Women 

Men  and 
Women 

Members 
of  Family 

SS!^',  -"^ 

Agriculture     . 
Mining,  sylviculture,  &o. 

888,467 

92,666 

481,038 

609,040 

16,857    l,10«.43e 

10.682 

28 

10,710 

16,482 

248          27.4S5 

Food  manufacture . 

87,363 

6,752 

44,115 

62,581 

4,703       101,S4«> 

Dress,  fte. 

40,606 

67,584 

108.200 

76,466 

2,041  i    186,697 

Building  and  ftirniture  . 

106,747 

1,620 

107,867 

162.358 

8,768       a73,4SS 

Textiles  .... 

61,087. 

106,435 

167,522 

99,723 

2901   i    270.146 

Machinery      .       .       . 

66,897 

16,076 

81,972 

118,266 

3,274  ,    1M.MS 

Chemicals,  bookbinding, 

! 

fte.      .       .       .       . 

16,878 

2,748 

18,616 

24.449 

1,847         44,412 

Trade      .... 

64,087 

88,250 

92,298 

108,484 

17,730       21S,507 

Transport 

46,689 

2,807 

47,996 

77,826 

2.176  1    127,9M 

Public  ofiSoIals,  sciences, 

fte.       .       .       .       . 

35,817 

14,886 

60,668 

64,084 

12,689  1    127,496  , 

Not  determinable  . 

6,608 

8,261 

14,869 

12,416 

1,264  ,      2S,6S» 

No  relation  to  occupation 
Total      .       .       . 

12,679 

86.022 

48,701 

151,804 

11.827  '    Sll.SSS 

881,612 

892,485 

1,274,047 

1,668,408 

80.804  ;2.917,754 

II.  Movement  of  Population. 

The  following   table  gives    the    total    number  of   births,   deaths,   and 
marriages,  with  tiae  surplus  of  births  over  deaths,  in  five  years : — 


Tears 

Total  Births 

StUlbirths 

Marriages 

Deaths 

Surplus  of  BirtlM 
over  Deaths 

1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 

93,369 
95,184 
97,894 
97,695 
100,635 

3,291 
3,391 
3,442 
3,379 
3,607 

24,954 
25,114 
25,412 
25.537 
25,379 

59,690 
62,305 
61,018 
66,985 
63,625 

88,679          j 
82,879          ; 
86,881          ! 
30,701 
87,010 

In  1901  the  illegitimate  births  numbered  4,465,  or  4*4  per  cent.     The 
number  of  divorces  was  1,027. 

The  number  of  emigrants  in  five  years  was  : — 1898,  2,288  ;  1899,  2,493  ; 

1900,  3,816;  1901,  3,921;  1902,  4,707.  The  cantons  which  supplied  the 
largest  coutingents  of  emigrants  in  1901  were :  Bern,  851  ;  Zurich,  598  ; 
Ticino,  481  ;  St.  Gallen,  240  ;  Bftle  (town),  227.     Of  the  whole  number  in 

1901,  3,520  went  to  the  United  States,  297  to  Central  and  South  America, 
40  to  Australia,  29  to  Asia,  18  to  Africa. 
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III.  Principal  Towns. 

In  the  middle  of  1901  the  population  of  the  principal  towns  was  as  follows : 
— Ziirich,  152,942;  BAle,  111,009;  Geneva,  105,139;  Beme,  64,864; 
Lausanne,  47,039  ;  Lucerne,  29,638 ;  Winterthur,  22,635  ;  Neuch&tel,  20,916  ; 
St.  Gallen  83,363  ;  Chaux-de-Fonds,  86,888;  Biel,  22,280. 

Eeligion. 

According  to  the  Constitution  of  1874  there  is  complete  and  absolute 
liberty  of  conscience  and  of  creed.  No  one  can  incur  any  penalties  whatso- 
ever on  account  of  his  religious  opinions.  No  one  is  bound  to  pay  taxes 
specially  appropriated  to  de&aying  the  expenses  of  a  creed  to  which  he  does 
not  belong.  No  bishoprics  can  be  created  on  Swiss  territory  without  the 
approbation  of  the  Confederation.  The  order  of  Jesuits  and  its  affiliated 
societies  cannot  be  receiyed  in  any  part  of  Switzerland  ;  all  functions  clerical 
and  scholastic  are  forbidden  to  its  members,  and  the  interdiction  can  be 
extended  to  any  other  religious  orders  whose  action  is  dangerous  to  the  State, 
or  interferes  with  the  peace  of  different  creeds.  The  foundation  of  new  con- 
vents or  religious  orders  is  forbidden. 

The  population  of  Switzerland  is  divided  between  Protestantism  and 
Roman  Catholicism,  about  59  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  adhering  to  the 
former,  and  40  per  cent  to  the  latter.  According  to  the  census  of  Decem- 
ber 1,  1900,  the  number  of  Protestants  amounted  to  1,918,197,  of  Roman 
Catholics  to  1,388,135,  and  of  Jews  to  12,551.  Protestants  are  in  a  majority 
in  12  of  the  cantons,  and  Catholics  in  13.  Of  the  more  populous  cantons, 
Zurich,  Bern,  Yaud,  Neuch&tel,  and  B&le  (town  and  land)  are  mainly  Protes- 
tant, while  Lucerne,  Fribouig,  Ticino,  and  Yalais  are  mainly  Catholic.  The 
Roman  Catholic  priests  are  much  more  numerous  than  the  Protestant  clergy, 
the  former  comprising  more  than  6,000  r^nlar  and  secular  priests.  They 
are  under  five  bishops,  of  Basel,  Chur,  St  Gall,  Lausanne,  and  Sion,  and  an 
Apostolic  administrator  in  the  canton  of  Tessin.  The  government  of  the 
Protestant  Church,  Calvinistic  in  doctrine  and  Presbyterian  in  form,  is  under 
the  supervision  of  the  magistrates  of  the  various  cantons,  to  whom  is  also 
entrusted,  in  the  Protestant  districts,  che  superintendence  of  public  instruction. 

Instmction. 

In  the  educational  administration  of  Switzerland  there  is  no  centralization. 
Before  the  year  1848  most  of  the  cantons  had  organized  a  system  of  primary 
schools,  and  since  that  year  elementary  education  has  steadily  advanced.  In 
1874  it  was  made  obligatory  (the  school  age  varying  in  the  different  cantons), 
and  placed  under  the  civil  authority.  In  some  cantons  the  cost  falls  almost 
entirely  on  the  communes,  in  others  it  is  divided  between  the  canton  and  com- 
munes. In  aU  the  cantons  primary  instruction  is  free.  In  the  north*eastem 
cantons,  where  the  inhabitants  are  mostly  Protestant,  the  proportion  of  the 
school-attending  children  to  the  whole  population  is  as  one  to  five ;  while  in  the 
half-Protestant  and  half-Roman  Catholic  cantons  it  is  as  one  to  seven  ;  and  in 
the  entirely  Roman  Catholic  cantons  as  one  to  nine.  The  compulsory  law  has 
hitherto  not  always  been  enforced  in  the  Roman  Catholic  cantons,  but  is  rigidly 
carried  out  in  those  where  the  Protestants  form  the  majority  of  inhabitants. 
In  every  district  there  are  primary  schools,  and  secondary  schools  for  youths 
of  from  twelve  to  fifteen.  Of  the  contingent  for  military  service  in  1901, 
19  per  cent,  could  not  read,  and  '74  per  cent  could  not  write. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  various  classes  of  educational  insti- 
tutions for  1900  :— 
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- 

Schools 

Twohers 

PnpilB 

Infant  schools 

Primary  schools 

Secondary  schools        .... 
Middle  schools  (preparatory) 
Middle  schools  (not  preparatory) 
Normal  schools  (public  and  private)    . 
Professional  and  industrial  schools 

767 
4,663 

549 
81 
47 
84 

426 

960 
10,862  . 
1,619 
770 

40,S44 

471,713 

«7,94« 

9.805 

7.590 

•      2,153 

There  were  also  improvement  schools  for  recruits  with  76,859  paptU, 
private  schools  with  16,277,  schools  for  girls  with  3,960,  gymnaaim  wiU 
5,788,  and  higher  schools  with  6,809  pupils.  In  1901  there  were  18  ooib> 
mercial  schools  with  alt<^ether  1,984  pupils  ;  54  oomplementary  commerdal 
schools  with  4,961  pupils ;  270  technical  schools  subventioned  l^  the  Federd 
Government,  by  the  cantons,  by  communes,  by  corporations,  and  by  privstt 
persons;  188  schools  similarly  supported  for  the  instruction  of  ^ris  in 
domestic  economy  and  other  subjects ;  4  agricultural  achooU  with  HI 
pupils  ;  1  horticultural  school  with  37  pupils ;  11  winter  agricnltaral  scbools 
with  406  pupils ;  5  schools  and  experimental  stations  foryincultore  ;  4  dnzr 
schools  with  55  pupils.  The  expenditure  on  instruction  in  1900  wms :  hj 
the  State,  24,196,951  francs;  by  the  communes,  25,774,175  frmncg ;  totif. 
49,971,126  francs. 

There  are  six  universities  in  Switzerland.  Basel  has  a  university,  fornnded 
in  1460,  and  since  1832  universities  have  been  established  in  Bern,  Zuntk, 
6eneva(1878),  and  Fribonrg  (1889).  The  academy  at  Lausanne  was  formed  into 
a  univeraity  in  1890.  These  universities  are  oraanised  on  the  model  of  those  at 
Germany,  ^vemed  by  a  rector  and  a  senate,  and  divided  into  four  *  ficalties  *  td 
theology,  jurisprudence,  philosophy,  and  medicine.  There  is  a  Polytechnic 
School,  maintained  by  the  Federal  Government,  at  Ztirich,  with  a  teachiiig  staff 
of  150  and  1,004  regular  pupils  in  1901,  862  being  foreigners ;  there  wan, 
besides,  449  listeners.  Tnere  is  also  an  academy  with  Acuities  similar  to 
those  of  the  Universities  at  Neuchfttel.  The  following  table  shows  the  number 
of  matriculated  students  in  the  various  branches  of  study  in  each  of  the  six 
universities  and  in  the  academy  of  Neuch&tel  in  1902  : — 


- 

Theology 

Law 

Medicine 

PhiloMpIqr 

Total 

Teachinf 
Staff     - 

1 

Basel 

50 

53 

148 

295 

646 

110 

Zilrich      . 

12 

151 

862 

918 

764 

in    ' 

Bern 

83 

211 

501 

484 

1,179 

128 

Geneva     . 

53 

146 

351 

354 

903 

18T 

Lausanne . 

27 

158 

221 

200 

606 

133 

Fribourg  . 

164 

78 

— 

133 

360 

62 

Nench&tel 

17 

19 

— 

89 

126 

56 

846 

810 

1,583 

1,723 

4,488 

748 

These  numbers  are  exclusive  of  770  'listeners.* 

Justice  and  Grime. 

The  'Bundes-Gericht,'  or  Federal  Tribunal,  which  sits  at  Laosanne,  con- 
sists of   14    members,   with  9  supplementary   judgea,^  appointed   hj   the 
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federal  Assembly  for  six  years,  the  President  and  Vice-President,  as  such 
(for  two  years.  The  President  has  a  salary  of  13,000  francs  a  year,  and  the 
•other  members  12,000  francs.  The  Tribmial  has  two  sections,  to  each  ot 
^hich  is  assigned  the  trial  of  suits  in  accordance  with  reflations  framed  by 
ithe  Tribunal  itself.  It  has  original  and  final  jurisdiction  m  suits  between  the 
•Confederation  and  cantons  ;  between  cantons  and  cantons ;  between  the  Con- 
federation or  cantons  and  corporations  or  individuals,  the  value  in  dispute 
ibeing  not  lesslthan  3,000  francs ;  between  parties  who  refer  their  case  to  it, 
(the  value  in  dispute  being  at  least  3,000  francs ;  and  also  in  such  suits  as  the 
•constitution  or  legislation  of  cantons  places  within  its  authority.  There  are 
:al80  many  classes  of  railway  suits  which  it  is  called  on  to  decide.  It  is  a 
•Court  of  Appeal  against  decisions  of  other  Federal  authorities,  and  of  can- 
itonal  authonties  applying  Federal  laws.  The  Tribunal  also  tries  persons 
.-accused  of  treason  or  other  offences  against  the  Confederation.  For  this  pur- 
ipose  it  is  divided  into  four  chambers :  the  Chamber  of  Accusation,  the 
•Criminal  Chamber  (Cour  d' Assises),  the  Federal  Penal  Court,  and  the  Court  of 
<-assation.  The  jurors  who  serve  in  the  Assize  Courts  are  elected  by  the 
IP^eople,  and  are  paid  ten  francs  a  day  when  serving. 

Each  canton  has  its  own  judicial  system  for  ordinary  civil  and  criminal  trials. 

On  December  31,  1901,  the  prison  population  (condemned)  of  Switzerland 
•consisted  of  4,189,  of  whom  608  were  women. 

Capital  punishment  exists  in  Appenzell-I.-Rh.,  Obwalden,  Uri,  Scbwyz, 
ZvLg,  St.  Gallen,  Luzem,  Yalais,  Schaffhausen,  and  Freiburg. 

Finance. 

The  Conf  ederatiop  has  no  power  to  levy  direct  taxes ;  its  chief 
!60urce  of  revenue  is  the  customs.  In  extraordinary  cases  it  may 
llevy  a  rate  upon  the  various  cantons  according  to  a  settled 
flcale.  A  considerable  income  is  derived  from  the  postal 
and  telegraph  establishments,  but  part  of  the  postal  revenue, 
SA  well  as  of  the  customs  dues,  has  to  be  paid  over  to  the  cantonal 
Administrations,  in  compensation  for  the  loss  of  such  sources  of 
former  income.  The  entire  net  proceeds  of  the  Federal  alcohol 
monopoly  (5,519,538  francs  in  1901)  are  divided  among  the 
cantons,  and  they  have  to  expend  one-tenth  of  the  amount 
received  in  combating  alcoholism  in  its  causes  and  effects. 
Various  Federal  manufactories  yield  considerable  revenue.  Of 
the  proceeds  of  the  tax  for  exemption  from  military  service, 
levied  through  the  cantons,  one-half  (1,814,606  francs  in  1901) 
goes  to  the  Confederation  and  the  other  to  the  cantons. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  revenue  and  expenditure 
of  the  Confederation  for  five  years  : — 


Tear 

Revenue 

.. —  1 

. 

Franca 

Franca 

1897 

91,556,643 

87,317,364 

1898 

95,277,464 

94,109,948 

1899 

100,476,337 

98,062,644 

1900 

101,033,716 

102,757,837 

1901 

101,924,682 

106,653,089 
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The  following  table  gives  the 

budget  estimates  for  1903  : — 

Source  of  Revenue 

Francs       1      Branch  of  Expenditure 

VnatB 

Real  Property     . 

1,002,764"  Interest   and   Sinking 

, 

Capital  invested . 

1,951,648'       Fund 

4.508,855 

General  administration 

57,100'   General  administration 

1,196,175 

Departments  : — 

1  Departments : — 

Political      . 

87,000    Political      . 

693,717 

Interior 

51,300|i  Interior       . 

12,590,100 

Justice  and  Police 

634,100;  1  Justice  and  Police       . 

576,175 

Mmtary      . 

2,914,175|I  Military      . 

28,652,257 

Financial  :— 

||  Financial:— 

1 

Finance  . 

226,0001       Finance  . 

782,225 

Customs  . 

49,000,0001       Customs. 

6,364,700 

Commerce,  Industry,  \ 
and  Agriculture   .  j 

505  470' 1  Commerce,     Industry, 

UvU,  9f  W 

1        and  Agnculture : — 

Posts  and  Railways : — 

Industry . 

1,61S,975 

Railways . 

170,000 

Agriculture     . 

2,976,685 

Posts 

40,804,900 

Commerce 

699,675 

Telegraphs 

9,668,800 

Assay  Office    . 

25,750 

Miscellaneous 

18,868  1  Posts  and  Railways  :— 

1      Railways 

455,950 

Posts 

38,782,500! 

Total. 

Telegraphs 
1  Miscellaneotis      . 

I 
1 
1 

Total. 

11,694,563) 
32^698 

106,480,000 

110,545, 000, 

The  public  debt  of  the  Confederation  amounted,  on  January  1,  1902,  to 
88,816,881  francs,  mostly  at  3}  per  cent.  At  the  same  date  the  'Federal 
Fortune,*  or  State  properfy,  was :  real  property,  60,464,600  francs ;  stock.  Ice, 
26, 707, 108  francs ;  works  producing  interest,  85, 528, 962  francs  ;  stores  not  pro- 
ducing interest,  20,689,917  francs ;  various  debts,  564,609  francs ;  inventoiy, 
40,294,096  francs;  alcohol  administration  and  cash,  4,128,064  francs;  tottJ, 
187,277,240  francs,  the  net  Fortune  being  thus  98.961,869  francs.  At  the 
same  time  the  Confederation  had  special  fund?  and  foundations  for  benefioent 
purposes  amounting  to  38, 788,864  frimcs,  and  deposits  from  cantons,  banks, 
&c,  for  similar  purposes  amounting  to  2,020,290  francs. 

Local  Finance. 
The  various  cantons  of  Switzerland  have  their  own  local  administnitioni 
and  their  own  budgets  of  revenue  and  expenditure.  In  1890  their  combined 
revenue  was*  79,162,000  francs,  and  expenditure  80,178,000  fiuncs.  The 
cantonal  revenues  are  derived  partly  from  direct  taxes  on  income  and  property 
(on  varying  scales,  and  often  with  progressive  rates  for  the  different  dasaes), 
and  ps^ly  from  indirect  duties,  stamps,  &c.  Several  cantons  have  only 
indirect  taxation ;  and  over  the  whole  about  58  per  cent,  of  the  revenne  is 
raised  in  this  form.  Most  of  them  have  public  debts  of  inconsideimble 
amount,  and  abundantly  covered,  in  very  instance,  by  cantonal  property, 
chiefly  in  land.  In  1890  their  combined  debts  amounted  to  259,488,000 
francs.     The  debt   of    Berne   Canton   was    50,789,000  francs ;   of  Zurich, 
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30,412,000  francs;  while  B&Ie-C,  Schaffhaosen,  and  Appenzell-A.-Rh.  were 
free  of  debt     In  most  of  the  towns  and  parishes  heavy  municipal  duties  exist. 

Defence. 

There  are  fortifications  on  the  south  frontier  for  the  defence 
of  the  Gothard ;  others  have  been  constructed  at  St.  Maurice  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Canton  of  Valais,  and  also  defensive  works  at 
Martignj. 

The  fundamental  laws  of  the  Kepublic  forbid  the  maintenance 
of  a  standing  army  within  the  limits  of  the  Confederation.  The 
Federal  army  consists  of  all  men  liable  to  military  service,  and 
both  the  army  and  the  war  material  are  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Confederation.  In  cases  of  emergency  the  Confederation  has  also 
the  exclusive  and  undivided  right  of  disposing  of  the  men  who  do 
not  belong  to  the  Federal  army,  and  of  all  the  other  military 
forces  of  the  cantons.  The  cantons  dispose  of  the  defensive  force 
of  their  respective  territories  in  so  far  as  their  power  to  do  so  is 
not  limited  by  the  constitutional  or  legal  regulations  of  the  Con- 
federation. The  Confederation  enacts  all  laws  relative  to  the 
army,  and  watches  over  their  due  execution  ;  it  also  provides  for 
the  education  of  the  troops,  and  bears  the  cost  of  all  military 
expenditure  which  is  not  provided  for  by  the  Legislatures  of  the 
cantons.  To  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  every  citizen 
has  to  bear  arms,  in  the  use  of  which  the  children  are  instructed 
at  school,  from  the  age  of  eight,  passing  through  annual  exercises 
and  reviews.  Such  military  instruction  is  voluntary  on  the  part 
of  the  children,  but  is  participated  in  by  the  greater  number  of 
pupils  at  the  upper  and  middle-class  schools. 

Evenr  citizen  of  the  Republic  of  military  age,  not  exempt  on  account  of 
bodily  defect  or  other  reason,  is  liable  to  military  service.  On  January  1, 
1901,  the  number  thus  liable  to  serve  was  558,113,  and  the  number  actually 
incorporated  was  258,287.  Those  who  are  liable  but  do  not  perform  personal 
service  are  subject  to  a  tax,  half  the  amount  of  which  goes  to  the  Confederation  ; 
the  number  taxed  in  1901  was  295,477.  The  contingent  of  recruits  for  1902 
numbered  16,467.  Recruits  are  primarily  liable  to  serve  in  the  infantrv,  the 
best  fitted  physically  and  by  education  and  pecuniary  means  being  selected 
for  other  arms.  In  the  first  year  of  service  every  man  undergoes  a  recruit's 
course  of  training,  which  lasts  from  42  to  80  days,  and  during  the  remainder 
of  his  service  in  the  Elite,  he  is  called  up  every  other  year  for  16  days' 
training ;  rifle  practice  and  cavalry  exercise  being,  however,  annual.  The 
Landwehr  forces  are  also  called  together  periodically  for  inspection  and 
exercise,  and  once  or  twice  a  year  the  troops  of  a  number  of  cantons  assemble 
in  general  muster. 

The  troops  of  the  Republic  are  divided  into  three  classes,  viz.  : — 

1.  The  Elite  (Auszug),  consisting  in  general  of  all  men  able  to  bear  arms, 
from  the  age  of  20  to  82. 

2.  The  Landwehr,  comprising  all  men  from  the  88rd  to  the  completed  44th 
year.  The  first  ban  of  tl|^  LAudwehr  consists  of  men  from  88  to  40  years  of 
age,  and  the  second  ban  of  men  from  40  to  44,  but  of  the  total  mimber  about 
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one-fifth  (mostly  anattached  artilleiymen  and  engineers)  not  r&ckoned  i& 
either  ban  consists  of  men  of  all  the  Landwehr  age  classes. 

3.  The  Landsturm,  which  can  only  be  called  out  in  time  of  wet,  consisting 
of  all  citizens  not  otherwise  serving,  between  the  ages  of  17  and  60,  or  (in  the 
case  of  ex-olficers)  65. 

For  military  purposes  Switzerland  is  divided  into  8  divisional  districts  of 
approximately  equal  population,  and  the  Elite  is  oi^nised  in  4  armj  corps,  eadi 
of  2  divisions,  which  are  mainly  raised  each  in  its  own  divisional  district.  The 
Landwehr  is  not  grouped  in  divisions,  but  classified  in  the  8  divisional  distri<rta 
to  which  the  divisions  of  the  Elite  belong.  Each  army  divi^n  has  2  brigades 
of  infantry,  1  battalion  of  carabiniers,  1  company  of  guides,  1  regiment  of  artil* 
lery,  1  half -battalion  of  enffineers,  1  field  hospital  In  addition,  each  army  com 
has,  1  half-company  of  guides,  1  section  of  velocipedists,  1  bri^de  of  Landwehr 
infantry  and  1  battalion  of  Landwehr  rifles,  1  brigade  of  cavalry,  1  oomjianjof 
cavalry  (with  the  Maxim  rifle),  1  regiment  of  field  artillery  and  1  mobile  pvk, 
1  pontoon  section,  1  train  section,  1  telegraph  company,  1  hospital,  and  1  com- 
missariat establishment.  The  infantry  is  armed  with  the  Swiss  repeating  rifles 
model  of  1889-96.  The  forces  assigned  for  the  defence  of  the  Gothard  and  of  St 
Maurice  comprise  6, 384  of  the  Elite  (3,  Oil  being  artillerymen),  and  18, 788  of  the 
Landwehr  (1,166  being  artilleiymen).  The  Landwehr  cavalry  consists  of  per- 
aonnel  only.  The  head  quarters  staff*  of  the  army  on  Januanr  1,  1902,  consisted 
of  42  officers,  with  1 8  subordinate  officials,  while  the  stafi'of  tne  territorial  serrios 
numbered  1,081  officers  with  646  non-commissioned  officers  and  men.  The 
fiffective  strength  of  the  Elite,  Landwehr,  and  Landsturm  on  January  1«  1902, 
was  as  follows : — 


LAndwehr 

— 

Elite 
116,752 

Land, 
storm 

TMat 

Of  various 
Age  Classes 

IstBan 

2nd  Ban 

staff  and  Inflintry    . 

101 

41,028 

21,822 

43,487 

ns,i85 

Cavalry     . 

4,742 

8,524. 

— 

— 

— 

8,«6 

Artillery   . 

19,876 

7,227 

8,948 

2,187 

2,881 

36.119 

Engineers 

5,626 

4,434 

— 

— 

»,96» 

Pioneers  (unarmed)  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

111,468 

111.468 

Auxiliary  (unarmed). 

-— . 

— 

— 

— 

116,998 

I16,M8 

Sanitary  troops 

5,088 

2,407 

868 

828 

7,480 

16,111 

Administrative 

1,459 

791 

88 

25 

— 

Mi»! 

Velocipedists    . 
Total  . 

261 

95 

— 

— 

1,829 

I.«i 

158,640 

18,579 

46,877 

24,857 

283.6« 

^«<.w 

The  whole  army  is  composed  of  two  classes  of  troops,  those  of  the  Con- 
federation, and  those  of  the  cantons.  The  Confederation  troops  are  of  thr 
Elite  and  Landwehr — in  cavalry,  the  guide  companies ;  in  artillery,  the  park 
columns,  artificer  companies,  and  train  battahons;  all  the  engineers,  and 
sanitary  and  administrative  troops.  The  remainder,  consisting  of  all  the 
infantiy  and  the  bulk  of  the  cavalry  and  artillery,  both  of  Elite  and  Land- 
wehr, and  the  whole  of  the  Landsturm,  are  cantonal  troops,  and  aie  at  the 
disposal  of  the  cantons  except  in  so  far  as  is  otherwise  provided  by  statute. 
In  accordance  with  this  arrangement,  officers  are  appointed  by  the  cantons  for 
the  units  of  the  cantonal  troops  (i.e.,  up  to  the  rank  of  captain),  and  by  tht 
Federal  Council  for  troops  of  the  Confederation  and  for  combined  coips.  In  time 
of  peace  the  highest  commands  are  held  by  colonels.  When  mobilisation  ir 
contemplated,  one  of  the  colonels  is  appointed  commander-in-chief  and  ii^ 
styled  General,  but  on  demobilisation  he  reverts  to  his  former  rank. 

In  1900  (according  to  the  results  of  a  census  of  horses)  there  wets  m 
Switzerland  108,678  horses  of  which  95,194  were  fif  for  military  mit' 
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Production  and  Industry. 

The  soil  of  the  country  is  very  equally  divided  among  the  population,  it 
being  estimated  that  there  are  nearly  800,000  peasant  proprietors,  representing 
a  population  of  about  2,000,000. 

Of  the  total  area  28*4  per  cent,  is  unproductive  ;  of  the  productive  area 
35*8  per  cent  is  under  grass  and  meadows,  29  per  cent  under  forest,  18*7  per 
cent  under  fruit,  16*4  per  cent  under  crops  and  gardens.  Bye,  oats,  and 
potatoes  are  the  chief  crops,  but  the  bulk  of  food  crops  consumed  in  the 
country  is  imported.  The  chief  agricultural  indu^itries  are  the  manufacture  of 
cheese  and  condensed  milk.  The  export  of  cheese  (1901)  amounts  to  272,499 
quintals,  and  of  condensed  milk  to  307,246  quintals.  In  1901,  81,827 
hectares  were  under  vines  ;  the  wine  produced  reached  1,856,802  hectolitres, 
of  the  value  of  80,908,226  francs.  In  1901  there  were  in  Switzerland 
124,896  horses,  4,866  mules  and  asses,  1,840,875  cattle,  219,438  sheep, 
555,261  pi^  854,684  goats. 

The  Swiss  Confederation  has  the  right  of  supervision  over  the  police  of  the 
forests,  and  of  framing  regulations  for  their  maintenance.  The  entire  forest 
area  of  Switzerland  is  8,296  square  miles,  or  2,109,368  acres  in  extent  The 
district  over  which  the  Federal  supervision  extends  lies  to  the  south  and  east  of 
a  tolerably  straight  line  from  the  eastern  end  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  to  the 
northern  end  of  the  Lake  of  Constance.  It  comprises  about  1,119,270  acres, 
and  the  Federal  forest  laws  apply  to  all  cantonal,  communal,  and  municipal 
forests  within  this  area,  those  belonging  to  private  persons  being  exempt,  except 
when  from  their  position  they  are  necessary  for  protection  against  climatic 
influences.  In  1876  it  was  enacted  that  this  forest  area  should  never 
be  reduced ;  servitudes  over  it,  such  as  rights  of  way,  of  gathering 
firewood,  kc,  should  be  bought  up ;  public  forests  should  be  surveyed,  and 
new  wood  pLanted  where  required,  subventions  for  the  purpose  being  sanc- 
tioned. In  the  year  1901,  28,781,876  trees  were  planted.  The  free  forest 
districts  comprise  1,477  square  miles. 

There  were,  in  1901,  155  establishments  for  pisciculture,  which  produced 
fry  of  various  species  to  the  number  of  38,289,600. 

Switzerland  is  in  the  main  an  agricultural  country,  though  with  a  strong 
tendency  to  manufacturing  industry.  There  are  5  salt-mining  districts  ;  that 
at  Bex  (Yaud)  belongs  to  the  Canton,  but  is  worked  by  a  private  company  ; 
that  at  Schweizerhalle  (Basel)  is  worked  by  the  Glenok  family ;  those  at 
Kheinfelden,  Ryburg,  and  Kaiseraugst  (Aargau)  are  worked  by  a  joint-stock 
company,  in  viitue  of  a  concession  from  the  Canton.  The  output  of  salt  of 
all  kinds  in  1901  reached  505,906  quintals.  From  the  various  cement  works- 
the  output  in  1901  amounted  to  421,052  metric  tons.  In  1901,  there  were 
altogether  in  Switzerland  6,080  factories  of  various  kinds,  subject  to  the  factory 
law,  employing  workpeople  to  the  number  of  242,534,  and  machinery  of 
820,431  horse-power,  more  than  half  of  which  was  derived  from  water-power. 
The  chief  industries  were  the  various  textile  industries,  1,730  establishments, 
employing  97,198  hands ;  leather,  &c.,  146  establishments,  with  9,278 
hands ;  articles  of  food,  688,  with  18,893  hands ;  chemical  products,  279, 
with  7,016  hands;  wood  industry,  852,  with  14,474  hands;  metals,  877, 
with  12,781  hands ;  machinery,  522,  with  82,647  hands ;  paper,  496,  with 
96,781  hands;  watches,  jewellery,  &c.,  668,  with  24,858  hands ;  stone,  kc, 
898,  with  12,168  hands.  In  1901,  241  breweries  produced  1,963,318 
hectolitres  of  beer.  The  Federal  alcohol  r^e  in  the  year  1901,  sold 
50,826  metric  quintals  of  drinkable  spirits,  and  47,576  metric  quintals- 
of  methylated  spirits.  In  Switzerland  there  are  about  1,896  hotels  and 
boarding-houses  employing  27,700  persons,  the  capital  employed  amounting 
to  550,480,000  francs. 
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Commerce. 

The  special  commerce,  including  precious  metals,  was  as  followa  in  fin 
years : — 


- 

1897 

1898 

1890 

1900         1         1901 

Imports 
Exports 

Francs 

1,114,442,007 

747,836,486 

Francs           Francs 

1,154,240,038  1,283,987,717 

781,423,203     865.666,888 

Francs 

1,206,809.617 

884,698,771 

Francs 

l,118,54i,m 

80S,11&,» 

What  is  known  as  the  effective  imports  (not  including  direct  txmosii 
amounted  to  1,132,689,581  francs  in  1901,  and  effective  exports  to  875,645,204 
francs.  The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  special  commerce  in  two  yean :— 


Imports 

imports 

Exports 

Szporks 

(1900) 

(1901) 

(1900) 

awi) 

Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

Cottons       .... 

80,869,333 

65,273,908 

167,614,696 

150.««1,»11 

Silk 

145,164,730 

146,072,730 

224,609,665 

232,145,964 

Wools 

55,856,338 

49,511,404 

18,768,441 

17.743,427 

Linen  

12,612,505 

12,082,095 

1,616,763 

1,789,891 

Useful  metals 

104,578,900 

77,035,546 

12,453,241 

12,100.463 

Mineral  substances    . 

93,027,861 

85,368,962 

4,764,065 

5.S52,3W 

Animals      .... 

43,507,525 

45,048,234 

12,162,176 

13,915,207 

Animal  products 

9,589,795 

9  ,793,073 

12,113,882 

12,793415 

Leather  and  boots 

23,758,055 

25,062,908 

10,134,828 

10,010.838 

Food  stutfs,  tobacco. 

spirits,  &c.      . 

\               03 

276,734,836 

104,029,231 

107,601,590 

Chemicals,  drugs 

19 

29.858,477 

13,044,366 

13.202,594 

Timber        .... 

19 

25,891,284 

5,758,761 

0,591.635 

Clocks  and  watches   . 

04 

3,734,885 

122,823,277 

130,768,707 

Machinery,  carriages . 
Oils  and  fats 

65 

26,822,866 

49,510.963 

47,144,443 

32 

11,870,733 

507,198 

4*5,374 

Agricultural  products 

79 

6,637,498 

532.229 

602,600 

Science  and  art  . 

59 

19,233,279 

9,613,498 

9,571,516 

Paper         .... 

16 

8,671,570 

3,408,713 

3,292,844 

Glass  and  pottery 
Manures,  sc. 

77 

10,366,302 

1.148,636 

1,131,915    , 

..,.w.„;57 

12,423,035 

3,494,327 

3,5<?r,99<    1 

Clothing      .... 

29,021,1 J9 

28,061,871 

11,269,777 

11,091.220    1 

Colours       .... 

7,473,087 

7,172,515 

15,916,096 

16,271,519    ' 

Various       .... 
ToUl  merchandise      . 

14,264^621 

14,502,619 

13,508,740 

11,349,689    1 

1,068,944,660 

995,725,578 

818,692,454 

1 
818,630,362 

Precious  metals,  not  coined 

62,155,181 

54,277,979 

17,887,246 

18,036,752    i 

„           „        coined 
Total 

95,699,917 

68,566,246 

48,819,071 

20,94e,Slv 

1,206,809,617 

1,118,569,803 

884,898,771 

863,116.321 

In  1901  wheat  was  imported  to  the  value  of  72,657,489  francs,  and  fl<Mtf 
to  the  value  of  8, 125,294  francs ;  cheese  was  exported  to  the  value  of  44,034,29) 
francs,  and  condensed  milk  to  the  value  of  28,941,266  francs. 

In  Switserland,  for  the  minority  of  imports,  the  values  are  fixed  by  a  omunisBoii  oa 
Exports  nonunatea  oy  tne  uustoms  aeparcment  Up  to  1891  a  single  value  was  Hxed  Cof 
each  class  of  goods,  but  the  Commission  now  takes  into  account  tiie  difference  of  prices  is 
different  countries  of  origin.  For  values  of  exports  declarations  are,  in  general,  considered 
sufficient.    Returns  show  the  net  weight,  though  the  gross  weight  also  is  deolared.    It  is 
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sought  to  record  as  the  conntry  of  origin  the  country  of  production,  and  as  the  country  of 
deeiination  that  whore  the  Koods  are  to  be  consumed.  When  exact  infomiatiou  is  not 
available  the  most  diMtant  known  points  of  transit  are  recorded.  In  accordance  with  this 
RTBtem,  Swiss  returns  show,  as  fitr  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  trade  between  the  Con- 
federation and  Oreat  Britain,  though,  since  direct  conunercial  intercourse  is  impossible,  the 
name  of  Switzerland  does  not  occur  in  the  trade  returns  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  t^e  special  trade  of  Switzer- 
land (Including  bullion  but  not  coin).  Much  of  the  trade  with  the  frontier 
countries  \b  really  of  the  nature  of  transit  trade : — 


- 

Imports  fh>m 
(1900) 

Imports  froiu 
(1901) 

Bzports  to 
(1900> 

Bxportsto 
fl90I) 

Germany    . 
France 
Italy .        . 
Austria-Hungary 
Great  Britain 
Belgium     . 
Russia 
Holland     . 
Best  of  Europe  . 

Totel  Europe. 
Africa 
Asia  . 
America 
Australia   . 
Not  stoted 

Totel    . 

Fimucs 

850,856,574 

207,353,839 

162,008,596 

69,142,414 

62,306,499 

28,181,744 

48,068,009 

3,598,424 

28,748,350 

Francs 

816,992,135 

205,540,811 

157,844,628 

63,910,828 

47,024,003 

26,458,690 

57,956,459 

8,621,055 

21,513,614 

Francs 

201,573,146 

109.938,188 

44,180,289 

45,548,780 

175,504,695 

14,882,090 

26,961,152 

5,701,791 

85,023,702 

Francs 

192,445,724 

109,287,288 

46,181,702 

45,815,439 

188,692,964 

14,522,058 

25,308,092 

5,754.181 

40,284,236 

959,709,449 

19,991,515 

81,687,859 

92,928,875 

8,847,502 

900,862,218 

16,025.969 

88,378,888 

98,096,040 

6,640,492 

659,808,838 

8,036,855 

86,949,048 

123,221,307 
4,180,984 
4,382,668 

667,686,684 

9,798,705 

86,678,687 

114,185,604 
8,657,846 
4,610,188 

1,111,109,700 

1,050,003,557 

886,079,700 

836,567,114 

Internal  Gommnnicationi. 

In  1901,  2,490  miles  of  railway  and  280  miles  of  tramways,  rack  and  cable 
lines,  were  open  for  traffic  The  cost  of  construction  of  the  railways  up 
to  the  end  of  1900  was  1,238,485,809  francs.  The  receipte  in  1900  amounted 
to  142,099,023  francs,  and  expenses  to  83^572,800  francs.  In  1900  there  were 
carried  14,591,416  tons  of  goods,  and  62,800,212  passengers.  On  Februaiy 
20, 1898,  it  was  finally  deciaed  that  the  railways  should  be  acquired  by  the 
Stete,  and  the  financial  operations  for  the  transfer  of  the  lines  aro  now 
proceeding.  The  traffic  on  the  Swiss  waters  in  1901  was  carried  on  by  112 
steam-boate  belonging  to  15  companies. 

In  1901  there  were  in  Switzerland  1,587  post-offices  and  1,978  letter- 
boxes; 3,571  higher  functionaries,  and  6,268  employes  (letter  carriers,  &c). 
By  the  internal  service  there  were  forwarded  102,228,725  letters,  48,432,285 
post-cards,  89,118,448  packete  of  printed  matter,  1,079,602  samples, 
123,182,631  newspapers,  and  3,750,327  parcels,  kc.  In  the  international 
service  there  were  forwarded  20,831,532  letters,  17,388,638  post-cards, 
9,802,598  packete  of  printed  matter,  1,022,801  samples,  and  1,630,026  parcels, 
ko.  Internal  post-office  orders  were  sent  to  the  amount  of  622,629,808 
fowcs,   and  international  sent  and  received  to  the  amount  of  59,778,482 
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francs.      Receipts,^  1901,    37,778,625    francs  ;     ezpenditore,    $4,715, 09S 
francs. 

Switzerland  has  a  ver^  comnlete  system  of  telemphs,  which,  excepting 
wins  for  railway  service,  is  wholly  under  the  control  of  the  State.  In  1901 
the  length  of  State  tele^ph  lines  was  4,095  miles ;  the  total  length  of  wire 
being  13,706  miles.  Railway  and  private  tel^^n^h  lines  have  a  length  of 
1,477  miles,  with  9,381  miles  of  wire.  There  were  tsanamittMl  1,615,066 
inland  telegrams,  1,719,182  international,  and  680,746  in  transit  thrangh 
Switzerland.  Number  of  offices,  2,120.  There  were  824  urban  telephone 
systems  with  9,185  miles  of  line  and  116,090  miles  of  wire ;  conversations 
(1901),  21,985,222 ;  818  interurban  systems  had  10,690  miles  of  line  and 
21,650  miles  of  wire  ;  conversations  11901),  4,785,159.  The  telegraph  and 
telephone  receipts  in  1901  amounted  to  9,585,098  francs ;  the  expenditure 
to  10,629,565  francs.  Both  branches  of  the  service  showed  a  deficit,  the 
telegraph  receipts  amounting  to  8,028,782  francs  and  the  expenditure  to 
8,180,298  francs,  while  the  telephone  receipts  amounted  to  6,556,811  franca, 
and  the  expenditure  to  7,499,267  francs. 

Money  and  Credit. 

From  1850  to  1900  the  coins  issued  by  the  Swiss  Confederation  were  of 
the  nominal  value  of  111,455,500  francs,  65,000,000  francs  being  in  20-franc 
ffold  pieces,  10,630,000  francs  in  5-franc  silver  pieces,  and  27,400,000  francs 
in  fractional  silver  pieces,  while  7,550,000  francs  were  in  nickel,  and  875,500 
fr-ancs  were  in  copper  coin.  In  1901  the  issue  was  of  the  nominal  value  ot 
11,050,000  franos,  10,000,000  francs  being  in  20-franc  ^Id  pieces,  600,000 
i^ncs  in  fractional  silver  pieces,  and  450,000  francs  in  nickel  and  bronxe. 

There  were  in  Switzerland  on  December  31,  1901,  36  banks  with  an 
affgregate  paid-up  capital  of  195,775,000  francs.  On  December  31,  1901, 
their  note  circulation  amounted  to  238,050,000  francs,  while  their  cash  in 
hand  amounted  to  119,988,000  frmncs. 

Banks  of  issue  are  subject  to  Federal  inspection  ;  the  notes  of  22  banks 
(cantonfd)  are  secured  by  the  cantons  ;  of  10  tianks,  by  deposit  of  securities  ; 
of  4  banks  (of  limited  operation),  by  portfolio. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  Franc,  of  10  Batten,  and  100  Rappen  or  Centvme$, 

Average  rate  of  exchange,  25  '22^^  francs  =  £1  sterling. 

The  s3-franc  piece  is  *900  fine,  the  5-franc  silver  piece  is  *900  fine,  the 
silver  2-franc,  franc,  and  half-franc  ure  *835  fine.  Switseriand  belones  to  the 
Latin  Monetarjf  Union  ;  but  since  Itahr  is  exonerated  fr^m  taking  oack  its 
exported  fractional  coin  in  ease  of  uie  dissolution  of  the  Union,  the  im- 
portation  into  Switseriand  of  2  frunc,  1  franc,  and  i  fr^nc  pieces  is  prohibited 
by  decree  of  February  21,  1899,  on  pain  of  confiscation.  By  a  ODnTentioB 
of  November  15,  1902,  with  the  other  States  witliin  the  Union,  Switzeriand 
may  coin,  exceptionally,  12,000,000  fmncs  in  fmotional  silver  pieces,  but  the 
issues  must  be  spread  over  at  least  6  years. 

The  Centner,  of  50  KUogrammes  and  100  lyumd  a  110  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
Tlie  Quintal  =  100  Kilogrammes  =  220  lbs.  avoirdupois.  The  Arpent  (Land) 
s  8-9ths  of  an  acre. 

The  Pfund,  or  pound,  chief  unit  of  weight,  is  Icmlly  divided  into  decimal 
Orammies,  but  the  people  generally  prefer  the  use  of  the  old  halves  and  quar- 
ters, named  Ifalbp/kmd,  and  Viertelgfund, 
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Diplomatic  and  Consular  Bepretentatives. 

1.  Of  Switzerland  in  Gaeat  Britain. 

JSnvoy  and  Minister.— TilL,  O.  Carlin. 
Secretary.—^.  F.  de  Salis. 
AUaehS. — M.  Charles  Parayicini. 
Chancellor. — M.  A.  Sulzberger. 

2.  Of  Grsat  Britain  in  Switzerland. 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary, — Sir  W.  Conyngham 
Greene,  E.C.B.,  appointed  May  1,  1901. 

Consol-General  at  Znrick  ;  Consuls  at  Benie,  Genera,  Lausanne,  Zurich  ; 
Yice-Consnl  at  Lucerne  and  St.  Moritz. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beferenoe  concerning  Switserland. 
1.  Official  Publioationb. 

AmraaSre  Btatistiqae  de  la  SoSsse.    Berne. 

BfbUograptale  der  Schwelzerisdien  Landeekmide.    Bern.    In  progress. 

EidgendBsische  Volksz&hlung  vom  1.  December,  1888.    4.    Bern,  1802. 

Feullle  f6dtoile  Suisse.    Bern. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.    Annnal  Series  and  MisoeUaneons  Series.    8.  '  London. 

OesdOlftebericlite  des  Schweizerischen  Bondesraths  an  die  Bundesveraammlnng. 
Berne.  1897. 

Resnltats  du  compte  d'6tat  de  la  Ck>nfed^ration  Suisse.    AnnnaL    Berne. 

Resultats  provisoires  dn  Receusement  dn  I*'  Decembre,  1900.    Berne,  1901. 

Bchweixeriscbe  StatisUk.  Herausgegeben  vom  StaUstischen  Bureau  des  Bidgendss. 
Departments  des  Innem.    Annual.    Bern. 

Statiatique  du  commerce  de  la  Suisse  avec  I'^tranger.    Berne.    Annual. 

Statistisches  Jahrbuch  der  Schweiz.    Bern.    Annual. 

Yoranschlag  der  Schweizerischen  Bidgenossenschaft.    Annual.    Bern. 

The  Armed  Strength  of  Switzerland,  by  Colonel  C.  W.  Bowdler  Bell ;  issued  by  the 
Intelligence  Dirision  of  the  War  Office.    London,  1889. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Adams  (Sir  F.  O.),  and  Cumtlngkam  (C.  D.),  The  Swiss  Confederation.    1889. 

Almanach  f(6d6ral  Suisse  pour  1890.    Berne,  1896. 

IkMdefcer'f  Handbook  for  Switzerland.    19th  edition.    8.    Leipsic,  1901. 

Baker  (Grenfell),  The  Model  Republic :  a  History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Swiss 
People.    London,  1896. 

Conway  (Sir  W.  M.),  The  Alps  fh>m  End  to  End.    London,  1895. 

Conway  (Sir  W.  M.)  and  Coolidge  (W.  A.  B.).  Climbers'  Guides.    London,  1892,  Ac. 

CooHdge  and  BaU  (J.),  Alpine  Guide :  the  Western  Alps.    London,  1898. 

Conlidge  (W.  A.  B.X  Swiss  Travel  and  Swiss  Guide  Books.  8.  London,  1893.— <3nide 
to  Switzerland.    London,  1901. 

Cwrti  (E.X  Geschichte  der  schweizerischen  Yolksgesetzgebung.    2nd  ed.    ZUrich,  1886. 

Daendliker  (CarlX  Geschichte  der  Schweiz.  2  vols.  Zttrich,  1892.  [Condensed  Bug. 
Trans,  by  B.  Salisbury.    London,  1898.] 

Damon  (W.  8.),  Social  Switserland.    London,  1807. 

Dent  (C.  T.X  Mountaineering.  .  4.    London,  1892. 

DepUkge  (8.X  Le  Referendum  en  Suisse.  8.  Brussels,  1892.  [Eng.  Trans.  London,  1898. 

D»fc«(JacobX  Das  oeffentliche  Recht  der  schweizereien  Bidgenossenschaft.  2  pta.  8. 
Zttrich,  1878. 

Jhtboit  (M.)  and  Ouy  (C),  Album  G^raphiaue.    III.    Paris,  1899. 

Forba  (J.  D.),  Travels  through  the  Alps.    New  ed.    London,  1900. 

Gribhle  (F.X  Lake  Geneva  and  its  Literary  Landmarks.    London,  1901. 

JawMi  (B.  J.)  (Translator),  The  Federal  Constitution  of  Switzerland.  8.  Philadelphia, 
1890. 

Jay  (Raoul),  Etudes  sur  la  question  ouvridre  en  Suisse.    8.    Paris,  1898. 

Knapp  (C.)  et  Borel  (M.),  Dictiunnaire  geographique  de  la  Suisse.  [Published  both  in 
French  and  German.]    Neuchatel,  1900. 

Lavu$e{E.)  et  Jtam^and  (A.),  (Editors),  Histoire  G^n6rale :  La  Suisse  4e  1816  i^l848 ; 
de  1848  k  nos  Jours.    Par  Fr.  de  Crue.    Vols.  X,  XI.    Paris  1898  and  1890.^OOQlC 
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MaeCraekan  (W.  D.)>  The  Rise  of  the  Swiss  RepubUe.    8.    London,  1892. 

Murray'i  Handlxrak  for  SwitMrland.    18ih  ed.    8.    London,  18M. 

MMifdinCB.  vanX  HUtoire  d«  la  NationtSuiase.    8  vola.    Lausanoe,  1896-1901 

OethiU  (w.),  Die  Anfiinge  der  schweizerisehen  Bldganoesenschilt    8.    Eiirich,  1801« 

Bead  (Meredith),  Historic  Studies  in  Vaud,  Berne,  and  Savoy.     2  vols.     London,  1807. 

Reelui  (Elis^),  Nouvelle  Oeographie  Universelle.    VoL  III.    8.    Paris,  1878. 

Reymond  (H.),  Etudes  snr  les  Institutions  dviles  de  la  Saisse.    8.    Geneva,  1885. 

BUkman  (I.  B.X  Apptenzell:  Pure  Democracy  and  Pastoral  Life  tai  Innir-Bhodev. 
London,  1895. 

BillUt  (Albert),  Les  Origines  de  la  Gonft&d^ration  Suisse— Histolre  et  L^nde.  & 
Geneva  and  Bflle,  1808.  Histolre  de  la  R^stauration  de  la  R^publique  de  Geneve.  8.  (Seneva, 
1849. 

8alU  (L.  R  de),  T^  Droit  FM6ral  Suisse.    2nd  ed.    Berne,  19G2. 

Seiffnobot,  Hfstoire  politique  de  I'Bnrope  contemporaine.  Paris,  1897.  [Eng.  Trass. 
2  vols.    London,  1900.] 

SHn>«i  (P.)  (Editor),  La  Suisse  an  XlX^^Sidcle.    Svols.    Lausanne,  1898-1900. 

8owtrb]f(J.),  The  Forest  Cantons  of  Switzerland.    8.    London,  1892. 

8Uad  (R.)and  Hug  (L.),  Switzerland.  In  '  Story  of  the  Nations '  Series.  8.  London,  1890. 

Stephen  (L.),  The  Playground  of  Europe.    London,  1894. 

Stort  (A.  T.),  Swiss  Life  in  Town  and  Countiy.    London,  1902. 

Vmlauft  (P.),  The  Alps.    Translated  by  L.  Brough.    8.    London,  1889. 

Vineeni  (J.  M.),  State  and  Federal  (Sovenim^nt  in  Switaerlaod.    8.    Baltimore,  1801. 

Vulliev^in  (L.),  Histolre  de  la  ConfM^ratlon  Suisse.    2  vols.    Lausanne,  1879. 

WhymperiEX  Scrambles  amongst  the  Alps.  1860-69.  London,  1898.~<auuBoaniz  and 
the  Range  of  Mount  Blano.  6tli  ed.  London,  1901.— Zennatt  and  tho  MntterbarB. 
Newed.    T«ondon,  1901. 

WWih  (Max),  AJlgemeine  Beschreibnng  und  Statlstlk  der  Schweiz.  Im  Yerein  mlt  see** 
60  Schweizerisehen  Gelehrten  und  Staatsmiiunem  hennsgegeben.  8  vols.  8.  li^ii^ 
1871-1876. 
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TURKEY 

AND  TBIBUTABY  STATES. 

(Ottoman  Empibb.) 

Beigniog  Sultan. 

Abdul-Hamid  II.,  bom  September  22,  1842  (15  Shaban 
1245),  tbe  second  son  of  Sultan  Abdul  Medjtd;  succeeded  to  tbe 
throne  on  the  deposition  of  his  elder  brother,  Sultan  Murad  Y., 
August  31, 1876. 

Children  qf  tlie  StUtan, 

L  Mehemmed-Selim  Effendi,  bom  January  11,  1870.  II. 
Zekii  Sultana,  bom  January  12,  1871  ;  married  April  20, 
1889,  to  ^ur-ed^in  Pasha.  III.  Ndim^  Sultana,  bom  August 
5,  1876 ;  married  March  17,  1898,  to  Mehermned-Kemal-ed-dith 
Pasha.  rV.  Ahdvl-Kadir  Effendi,  bom  February  23,  1878. 
V.  AhfMd  Effendi,  born  March  14,  1878.  VI,  NaiU  Sultana, 
bom  January  8, 1884.  YII.  Mehmnmed  Bwrhwn  Ed-din  Effendi, 
bom  December  19,  1885.  VIII.  Shadxeh  Sultana,  bom  1886. 
IX.  Ayi$Juh  Sultana,  born  1887.  X.  Ahdur-Rahim  Effendi, 
born  1892. 

Brothers  and  Sisters  qf  the  Sultan. 

I.  Mohammed  Murad  Effendi,  bom  September  21,  1840 ;  proclaimed 
Saltan  of  Turkey  on  the  deposition  of  his  uncle.  Sultan  Abdul- Aziz»  May 
30,  1876 ;  declared  by  the  Council  of  Ministers  to  be  suffering  from  idiocy, 
and  deposed  from  the  throne,  August  31,  1876. 

II.  LjimiU  Sultana,  bom  August  18,  1843  ;  married,  June  3,  1858,  to 
Mahmoud-Djelal-Eddin  Pasha,  son  of  Ahmet  Feti  Pasha ;  widow. 

III.  Mehemmed'Reshad  Effendi,  bom  November  8,  1844 ;  heir-apparent 
to  the  throne. 

IV.  KemaX'Eddin  Effendi,  bora  December  8,  1847. 

V.  Senihi  Sultana,  born  November  21,  1851 ;  widow  of  the  late 
Mahmud  Pasha,  son  of  Halil  Pasha. 

VI.  MediM  Sultana,  bora  1857  ;  married  (1)  1879,  to  Nedjib  Pasha  ; 
widow  1886  ;  (2)  April  30,  1886,  to  F^rid  Pasha. 

VII.  SuUiman  Effendi,  bom  1860. 

VIII.  Wahid-Uddin  Effendi,  bom  January  12,  1861. 

The  present  sovereign  of  Turkey  is  the  thirty-fourth,  in  male 
descent,  of  the  bouse  of  Othman,  tbe  founder  of  the  empire,  and 
the  twenty-eighth  Sultai^  svc^c^  the  conquest  of  Constantinople. 
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By  the  law  of  succession  obeyed  in  the  reigning  family,  the 
crown  is  inherited  according  to  seniority  by  the  male  descendants 
of  Othman,  sprung  from  the  Imperial  Harem.  The  Harem  is 
considered  a  permanent  State  institution.  All  children  bom  in 
the  Harem,  whether  offspring  of  free  women  or  of  slaves,  ai« 
legitimate  and  of  equal  lineage.  The  Sultan  is  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son,  but  only  in  case  there  are  no  uncles  or  cousins  ol 
greater  age. 

It  has  not  been  the  custom  of  the  Saltans  of  Turkey  for  some  centmiei 
to  contract  regular  marriages.  The  inmates  of  the  Harem  come,  by  pur- 
chase  or  free  will,  mostly  ^m  districts  beyond  the  limits  of  the  empire^  the 
majority  from  Circassia.  From  among  these  inmates  the  Sultan  dcsifnates  a 
certain  number,  generally  seven,  to  be  '  Eadyn,'  or  Ladies  of  the  Pa^co,  the 
rest,  called  'Odalik,'  remaining  under  them  as  servants,  lie  superintendent 
of  the  Harem,  always  an  aged  Lady  of  the  Palace,  and  bearing  the  title  of 
'  Haznadar-Eadyn,'  has  to  Keep  up  intercourse  widi  the  outer  world  througli 
the  Guard  of  Eunuchs,  whose  chief,  called  '  Kyzlar- Agassi,'  has  the  same  rank 
as  the  Grand  Vizier,  but  has  the  precedence  if  present  on  state  occasions. 

We  first  hear  of  the  Turks  in  the  year  844  A.D.,  when  they  migrated  from 
Tartary  into  Armenia,  but  they  only  came  into  prominence  about  1030  A.1X 
Under  Othman,  the  founder  of  the  present  dynasty,  they,  under  the  name 
of  Othman,  or  Ottoman  Turks,  made  themselves  masters  of  several  ^aoes 
in  Asia,  captured  Kicea,  and  made  Broussa  their  capital  (1326).  Their 
first  appearance  in  Europe  was  in  1080,  i^en  a  body  of  2,000  crosMd 
the  Bosphoms  to  assist  the  Emperor  Botoniates  against  his  rivoL  By 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  centuiy  they  had  reduced  Theasaly,  Macedonia,  and 
BulgariBy  and  were  the  acknowledged  rulers  of  nearly  all  Western  Asia. 
Constan^ople  was  first  besieged  by  the  Turks  in  1392,  but  was  not  taken  tall 
1458.  It  has  since  been  the  capital  of  the  Tui^ish  Empire.  Mohammed  II., 
its  conqueror,  subdued  Trebisond,  Wallachia,  Bosnia,  lUyria,  and  the  Morea. 
Under  Bajazet  II.  and  Selim  I.  £Igypt  was  totally  subdued,  and  Syria, 
Circassia,  and  Moldavia  passed  under  Turkish  rule.  In  1522  Solyman  L 
subdued  Ehodes,  and  in  1525  invaded  Hungary  and  invested  Vienna.  This 
siege  had  to  be  raised,  and  was  followed  by  a  series  of  reverses.  The  territory 
under  Turkish  rule  in  Europe  alone  then  extended  over  230,000  square  miles. 
Ever  since,  the  glory  of  the  empire  has  waned.  In  1595  the  Turks  were 
driven  out  of  I^per  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  and  for  a  time  oat  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  In  1769  war  broke  out  against  Russia,  endUig  in 
the  expulsion  of  the  Turks  from  the  Crimea,  the  extension  of  the  Russiaa 
frontier  to  the  Bug  and  Dnieper,  tilie  partial  independence  of  the  Daaubian 
principalities,  and  the  acquisition  by  Russia  of  the  right  of  a  free  passage  for 
their  fleet  through  the  Dardanelles.  In  1806  war  with  Russia  was  again  re- 
sumed, and  resulted  in  the  extension  of  the  Russian  frontier  to  the  Prutb 
(1812).  The  Greek  war  for  independence  (1822-28)  ended,  owing  to  the  inter- 
ference of  the  foreign  Powers,  in  the  loss  of  that  kingdom.  In  1838  Roasta 
was  successful  in  arresting  the  progress  of  Mehemet  AJi  Pasha  of  Egypt»  hot 
the  hold  of  Turkey  over  Egypt  was  from  that  time  nominal  By  the  Treaty 
of  1841,  Turkey  was  virtually  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  Great 
Powers,  who  guaranteed  its  integrity  and  independence.  The  Rosso- 
Turkish  war  of  1854-56,  in  which  Turkey  was  assisted  by  Great  Britain  and 
France,  resulted  in  the  abolition  of  the  Russian  protectorate  over  the  Dano- 
bian  principalities  and  the  exclusion  (up  to  1870)  of  Russian  Teases  of  war 
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from  the  Black  Sea.  In  1858  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  united  to  declare  wha 
waa  practicallv  their  independence.  The  war  against  Russia  in  1876  resulted 
in  the  loes  of  Bulgaria,  Eastern  Roumelia,  Thessaly,  and  a  strip  of  Easteni 
An&enia,  also  in  the  entire  independence  of  Roumanian  Servia,  and  Monte- 
negro, and  in  the  administration  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  hy  Anitria  and 
of  Cyprus  hy  England. 

Ijie  following  is  a  list  of  the  names,  with  date  of  accession,  of  the  thirty- 
four  sovereigns  who  ruled  Turkey  since  the  foundation  of  the  empire  and  of 
the  reigning  house : — 


Rome  of  Othtnan, 


Othman      ....  1299 

Orchan       ....  1826 

Murad  1 1859 

Bajazet  I.,   'The  Thunder- 

holt'       .        .         .        .  1889 

Interregnum       .        .        .  1402 

Mohammed  I.     .                 .  1418 

Murad  II 1421 

Mohammed  11.,  Conqueror 

of  Constantinople   .        .  1451 

BajazetIL          .        .        .  1481 

SelimI 1512 

Solyman  I.,    'The  Magni- 
ficent'    ....  1620 

Selimll 1566 

Muiadlll.         .        .        .  1574 
Mohammed  III.                  .1595 

Ahmet  1 1608 

Mustophal.        .        .        .  1617 


Othman  II.   . 

Murad  IV.,  'The  Intrepid* 

Ibrahim 

Mohammed  IV. 

Solyman  II.   . 

Ahmet  II.      . 

Mustapha  II. 

Ahmet  III.     . 

Mahmoud  I.  . 

Othman  III.. 

Mustapha  III. 

Abdul  Hamid  I. 

Selun  III.      . 

Mustapha  IV. 

-Mahmoud  II. 

Abdul-Medjid 

Abdul-Aziz    . 

Murad  V.       . 

Abdui-Hamid  II. 


1618 
1628 
1640 
1648 
1687 
1691 
1695 
1703 
1730 
1754 
1767 
1778 
1789 
1807 
1808 
1889 
1861 
1876 
1876 


The  civil  list  of  the  Sultan  is  variously  reported  at  from  one  to  two  millions 
sterling.  To  the  Imperial  family  belong  a  great  number  of  crown  domains, 
the  income  from  which  contributes  to  the  revenue.  The  amount  charged  to 
the  Budget  of  1897-98  was  £T882,550. 

Gonstitatioii  and  Oovemment 

The  fundamental  laws  of  the  empire  are  based  on  the 
precepts  of  the  Koran.  The  will  of  the  Sultan  is  absolute,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  not  in  opposition  to  the  accepted  truths  of  the 
Mahometan  religion  as  laid  down  in  the  sacred  book  of  the 
Prophet.  Next  to  the  Koran,  the  laws  of  the  '  Multeka,'  a  code 
formed  of  the  supposed  sayings  and  opinions  of  Mahomet,  and 
the  sentences  and  decisions  of.  his  immediate  successors,  are 
binding  upon  the  Sovereign  as  well  as  his  subjects.  Another 
code  of  laws,  the  *  Gabon  nameh,'  formed  by  Sultan  Solyman  the 
Magnificent,  from  a  collection  of  *  hatti-sheriffs,'  or  decrees, 
issued  by  him  and  his  predecessors,  is  held  in  general  obedience, 
but  merely  as  an  emanation  of  human  authority. 

The  legislative  and  executive  authority  is  exercised,  under 
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the  supreme  direction  of  the  Sultan,  by  two  high  dignitariesy  the 
Sadr-azam/  or  Grand  Vizier,  the  head  of  the  temporal  Govern- 
ment, and  the  <  Sheik-ul-Islam/  the  head  of  the  Church.  Both 
are  appointed  by  the  Sovereign,  the  latter  with  the  nomiTiaJ 
concurrence  of  the  *  Ulema,*  a  body  comprising  the  clergy  and 
chief  functionaries  of  the  law,  over  which  the  *  Sheik-ul-Islam/ 
presides,  although  he  himself  does  not  exercise  priestly  functions 
Connected  with  the  ^  Ulema '  are  the  *  Mufti,'  the  interpreters  of 
the  Koran.  The  Ulema  comprise  all  the  great  judges,  theo- 
logians, and  jurists,  and  the  great  teachers  of  literature  and 
science  who  may  be  summoned  by  the  Mufti.  The  principal 
civic  functionaries  bear  the  titles  of  Effendi,  Bey,  or  Pasha. 

Forms  of  constitution,  after  the  model  of  the  West  European 
States,  were  drawn  up  at  various  periods  by  successive  Ottoman 
Governments,  the  first  of  them  embodied  in  the  'Hatti-Humi- 
youn'  of  Sultan  Abdul-Medjid,  proclaimed  February  18,  1856, 
and  the  most  recent  in  a  decree  of  Sultan  Abdul-Hamid  II.,  of 
November,  1876.  But  the  carrying  out  of  these  projects  of 
reform  appears  entirely  impossible  in  the  present  condition  oi 
the  Ottoman  Empire. 

The  Grand  Vizier,  as  head  of  the  Government  and  repreeenta- 
tive  of  the  Sovereign,  is  assisted  by  the  Medjliss-i-Hass,  or  Privy 
Council,  which  consists  of  the  following  members : — 

1.  Orand  Fizigr.— Fend  Pasha  ;  appointed  January  15,  190S. 

2.  Sheik'Ul' Islam.  ^Jemallediu  EffeodL 

8.  Minister  ofJusiice.-'Ahdmnhma.u  Pasha. 

4.  Minister  of  W^ar.— Riza  Pasha. 

6.  Minister  of  Marine. — Hassan  Pasha. 

6.  President  of  the  Council  qf  StaU.'-^siid  Pasha. 

7.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. — Tewfik  Pasha. 

8.  Minister  of  the  Interior. — Memdnh  Pasha. 

9.  Minister  q^  Finance.  ^Reshad  Pasha. 

10.  Minister  qf  Piow  Faund€Uions.—^H,\i\  Pasha. 

11.  Minister  of  Public  Ijistruc/ion.—'DjeM  Bey. 

12.  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Public  frorks.—Zihni  Pasha. 

Tlie  whole  of  the  empire  is  divided  into  30  Vilayets,  or  governments,  and 
stibdivided  into  Sanjaks,  or  provinces,  Kazas,  or  districts,  Nahi^  or  sub- 
districts,  and  Kari^,  or  communities.  A  Vali,  or  governor-general,  who  h 
lield  to  represent  the  Sultan,  and  is  assisted  by  a  provincial  council,  is  placed 
at  the  head  of  each  Vilayet.  The  provinces,  districts,  Ac ,  are  subjected  to 
inferior  authorities  (Mutesarifs  Eaimakaras,  Mudirs  and  Muktars)  under  the 
Muperintendance  of  the  principal  governor.  The  division  of  the  country  into 
Vilayets  has  been  freauently  modified  of  late  for  political  reasons.  For 
similar  reasons  six  of  the  Sanjaks  of  the  empire  are  governed  by  Mutesarift 
appointed  directly  by  the  Sultan,  and  are  known  as  Mutessarifats.  All  sub- 
jects, however  humble  their  origin,  are  eligible  to,  and  may  fill,  the  hiirfi«*8t 
offices  in  the  Stote.  ^ 

In  December,  1902,  d^i-eea  wpre  published  setting  forth  a  sch.mc  fo^ 
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the  improvement  of  the  Administration  of  the  European  provinces.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  employment  of  both  Christians  and  Mohammedans  in 
the  gendarmerie,  in  the  direction  of  the  police,  and  in  the  tribunals,  the 
members  of  which  will  be  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Justice  and  their 
independence  assured.  The  scheme  includes  measures  with  regard  to 
public  works,  industry,  public  instruction,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
i^imakam  in  the  chief  town  of  each  Vilayet,  to  ensure  the  regular  transac- 
tion of  administrative  business  and  the  formation  of  civil  tribunals  and 
schools  where  required.  The  Valis  receive  new  powers,  including  that  of 
inflicting  punishment  for  judicial  illegality,  and  they  and  an  inspector- 
general  will  correspond  with  a  Reform  Commission  in  Constantinople,  which, 
m  turn,  will  report  to  the  Grand  Vizier.  To  ensure  the  success  of  this 
scheme  the  Austro- Hungarian  and  Russian  Governments  in  February,  1903, 
recommended  supplementary  measures,  including  the  reorganization  of  local 
finance,  an  amnesty  to  political  offenders,  the  employment  of  fbreign  police 
experts,  and  the  detection  and  punishment  of  Arnaut  malefactors.  These 
recommendations  the  Porte  has  accepted. 

Under  the  capitulations  foreigners  residing  in  Turkey  are  under  the  laws 
of  their  respective  countries,  and  are  amenable  for  trial  (in  cases  in  which 
Turkish  subjects  are  not  concerned)  to  a  tribunal  presided  over  by  their 
consul.  Foreigners  who  own  real  property  are  amenable  to  the  Ottoman  civil 
courts  in  (questions  relative  to  their  landed  property.  Cases  between  foreign 
and  Turkish  subjects  are  tried  in  the  Ottoman  courts,  a  dragoman  of  the 
foreign  consulate  being  present  to  see  that  the  trial  be  according  to  the  law  ; 
the  carrying  out  of  the  sentence,  if  against  the  foreigner,  to  be  through  his 
consulate.  Cases  between  two  foreign  subjects  of  different  nationalities  are 
tried  in  the  court  of  the  defendant. 

Area  and  PopnlatioiL. 
The  total   area  of   the   Ottoman   Empire   (including   States 
nominally  subject)  may  be  estimated  at  1,580,000  square  miles, 
and  its  total  population  at  about  40,440,000,  viz. : — 


Immediate  possessions : — 
Europe 


Africa 


Bulgaria  (including  Eastern  Roumelia)  au- 
tonomous   

Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and  Novibazar — 
under  Austria-Hungary      .        .        .         . 

Crete 

Samos — tributary  principality 

^gyv^         


Square  Miles 


Population 


65,752  6,086,300 
650,394  17,545,300 
898,900     ,    1,300,000 


1,115,046      24,931,600 


37,860 


3,733,189 


23,570  1,591,036 

3,326  ,       309,253 

180  54,834 

400,000  9,821,045 


464,936    '  15,509,357 


Total 


1,579,982     I  40,440,957 
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The  area  and  population  by  Yilayets,  according  to  recent 
estimates,  are  as  follows : — 


ViUyets 

Area 
Sq.MUM 

Population 

^h 

Europe : — 

Constantinople. 

2,702 

1,136,000 

420 

Adrianople 

15,015 

1,006,500 

67 

Salonica    . 

13,684 

1,165,400 

85 

Monastir  . 

10,690 

847,400 

79 

Koasova    . 

12,100 

961,000 

79 

Scutari  (Albania) 

4,516 

322,000 

71 

Janina 

7,045 

648,000 

92 

Total  (Europe)     . 
Asia: — 

65,752 

6,086,300 

92 

Asia  Minor  :— 

Ismid  (Mutessarifat) . 

4,823 

222,800 

52 

Broussa 

28,486 

1,626,900 

57 

Bigha  (Mutessari&t) 

2,625 

129,400 

49 

Archipelago 

2,744 

325,900 

119 

Smyrna     . 

20,844 

1,396,500 

67 

Castamouni 

19,184 

1,018,900 

62 

Angora 

26,055 

892,900 

81 

Eonia 

39,681 

1,088,000 

26 

Adana 

14,359 

403,400 

28 

Sivas 

24,240 

1,086,500 

44 

Trebizond  (1898) 

11,850 

1,163,800 
9,355,000 

99 

Total  (Asia  Minor) 
Armenia  and  Khurdistan  :— 

194,389 

48 

Erzeroum 

19,686 

697.000 

81 

Mamouret-ul-Aziz      . 

13,240 

576,300 

44 

Diarbekir 

13,703 

471,500 

36 

Bitlis 

10,345 

398,600 

39 

Van.        .        .        .        . 

15,517 

430,000 

28 

Total  (Armenia)    . 
Mesopotamia  :— 

72,491 

2,472,400 

34        1 

Mossul 

29,220 

300,300 

10        1 

Bagdad     

54,503 

850,000 

16 

Bassora 

ia)    . 

16,482 
100,206 

200,000 

18 

Total  (Meso(>otan] 

1,850,800 

IS 
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Vilayets 

Area 
Sq.  Miles 

Populatton 

I^op. 

pcrSq. 

MUe 

Stria  :— 

Aleppo 

Zor 

Syria 

Beyrouth 

Jerusalem  (Mutessarifat)    . 
Lebanon  (privileged  Province)  . 

30,340 
32,849 
23,816 
11,773 
8,222 
2,509 

995,800 
100,000 
955,700 
533,600 
838,000 
399,500 

31 
3 
40 
44 
41 
158 

Total  (Syria) 

Arabia  :— 
Hedjaz  (approximate) 
Yemen             „                  .        . 

109,509 

3,317,600 

30 

96,500 
77,200 

300,000 
750,000 

3 
9 

Total  (Arabia) 

173,700 

1,050,000 

6 

Total  (Asia)  . 

Tripoli  (approximate)        .          ) 
Benghazi          „                .          { 

650,394 

17,545,300 

27 

898,900 

800.000 
500,000 

J 

Total  (Africa) 

398,900 

1,300,000 

8 

Total    .... 

1,115,046     i  24,931,600 

1                      I 

22 

Accurate  ethnological  statistics  of  the  population  do  not  exist  In  the 
European  provinces  under  immediate  Turkish  rule,  Turks  (of  Finno-Tataric 
race),  Greeks,  and  Albanians  are  almost  equally  numerous,  and  constitute  70 
per  cent  of  the  population.  Other  races  represented  are  Serbs,  Bulgarians, 
Roumanians,  Armenians,  Magyars,  Gipsies,  Jews,  Circassians.  In  Asiatic 
Turkey  there  is  a  large  Turkish  element,  with  some  four  million  Arabs,  besides 
Greeks,  Syrians,  Kurds,  Circassians,  Armenians,  Jews,  and  numerous  other  races. 

The  population  of  the  chief  towns  is  approximately  as  follows  : — 


Constantinopl 

e 

1,125,000 

Mosiil     . 

61,000 

Salonica 

105,000 

Mecca    . 

60,000 

Adrianople 

81,000 

Medineh 

48,000 

Smyrna          < 

201,000 

Adana    . 

45,000 

Bagdad 

145,000 

Koniah  . 

44,000 

Damascus 

226,000 

Sivas      . 

43,100 

Aleppo  . 
Beirdt    . 

127,150 
118,800 

Jerusalem 
£rzernm 

42,000 
38,900 

Brilssa   . 

76,303 

Bitlis     . 

88,800 

Eaisarieh 

72,000 

Trebizond 

35.000 

Kerbela . 

65,000 

Diarbekr 

34,000 

The  Lebanon  is  governed  by  a  Mutessarif  (Christian),  and  has  a  special 
government  Its  population  is  reckoned  at  245,000  or  about  111  per  square 
mile. 
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Beligion  and  BdncatioiL 

Mahometans  form  the  vast  majority  of  the  population  in 
Asiatic  Turkey,  but  only  one-half  of  the  population  in  European 
Turkey.  Recognised  by  the  Turkish  €k>Yemment  are  the 
adherents  of  seven  non-Mahometan  creeds — namely:  1.  Latine, 
Franks,  or  Catholics,  who  use  the  Roman  Liturgy,  consisting  of 
the  descendants  of  the  Genoese  and  Venetian  settlers  in  the 
empire,  and  proselytes  among  Armenians ;  Bulgarians,  and  others ; 
2.   Greeks;  3.  Armenians;   4.   Syrians  and  United  Chaldeans; 

5.  Maronites,  under  a  Patriarch  at  Kanobin  in  Mount  Lebanon; 

6.  Protestants,  consisting  of  converts  chiefly  among  the  Arniau- 
ans ;  7.  Jews.  These  seven  religious  denominations  are  invested 
with  the  privilege  of  possessing  their  own  ecclesiastical  rule. 
The  Bishops  and  Patriarchs  of  the  Greeks  and  Armenians,  and 
the  *  Chacham-Baschi,'  or  high-rabbi  of  the  Jews,  possess,  in 
consequence  of  those  functions,  considerable  influenca 

The  following  shows  the  population  of  Constantinople  (1885), 
arranged  in  order  of  religious  beliefs,  viz. :  Mussulmans,  384,910 ; 
Greeks,  152,741;  Armenians,  149,590;  Bulgarians,  4,377; 
Roman  Catholics  (native),  6,442 ;  Greek  Latins,  1,082  ;  Pro- 
testants (native),  819;  Jews,  44,361;  Foreigners,  129,243. 
Total,  873,565.  In  the  Turkish  Islands  of  the  iEgean  Sea 
the  population  is  mostly  Christian:  296,800  Christians  to 
27,200  Mussulmans.  In  various  parts  of  Asiatic  Turkey 
the  estimates  are:  Asia  Minor,  Mussulmans,  7,179,900 
Armenians,  576,200;  other  Christians,  972,300;  Jews,  Ac., 
184,600 ;  Armenia,  Mussulmans,  1,796,800 ;  Armenians,  480,700; 
other  Christians,  165,200;  Jews,  &c.,  30,700;  Aleppo,  Mussul- 
mans, 792,500  ;  Armenians,  49,000  ;  other  Christians,  134,300  ; 
Jews,  &c.,  20,000 ;  Beyrout,  Mussulmans,  230,200 ;  Armenians, 
6,100  ;  other  Christians,  160,400  ;  Jews,  <fec.,  136,900  ;  Lebanon, 
Mussulmans,  30,400;  Christians,  319,300;  Jews,  &c.,  49,800. 
The  Mahometan  clergy  are  subordinate  to  the  Sheik-ul-Islam. 
Their  offices  are  hereditary,  and  they  can  only  be  removed  by 
Imperial  irad6.  A  priesthood,  however,  in  the  strict  sense  <rf 
a  separate  class,  to  whom  alone  the  right  of  officiating  in  religious 
services  belongs,  cannot  be  said  to  exist  in  Turkey. 

The  Koran  and  Multeka  encourage  public  education,  and,  w 
a  consequence,  public  schools  have  been  long  established  in  most 
considerable  Turkish  towns ;  while  *  medresses,'  or  colleges,  with 
public  libraries,  are  attached  to  the  greater  number  of  the  prin- 
cipal mosques.    At  CouRtantinople  a  university  was  founded  in 
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1900  with  14  professors,  who  teach  theology  (Mussulman), 
mathematics,  philosophy,  law,  and  medicine.  There  are  also 
an  Imperial  art  school,  a  Great  National  School  (Greek)  of  old 
f  oandation  with  400  students,  and  a  Greek  theolo^cal  seminary 
ivith  80  students. 

The  number  of  mosques  in  the  Turkish  Empire  is  2,120,  of  which  379  are 
in  Constantinople.  The  number  of  the  clergy  is  11,600.  Connected  with  the 
mosques  are  1,780  elementary  schools,  where  education  is  supplied  gratis.  The 
private  revenue  of  the  Evkaf  (church),  previous  to  the  war  of  1878,  was 
§0,200,000  piastres  (251,000/.)  per  annum,  but  they  have  now  been  reduced  to 
20,000,000  piastres  (166,000Z.).  The  expenses  are  reckoned  at  15,000,000 
piastres  (125,000/.).  The  stipend  of  the  sheVk-ul-Islam  7,031,520  piastres 
(59,000/.),  and  those  of  the  Naibs  and  Muftis  7,876,646  piastres  (66,000/.),  are 
paid  by  the  State.  The  principal  revenues  oFthe  Evkaf  are  derived  from  the 
^le  of  landed  property  which  has  been  bequeathed  it,  'and  which  is  known 
under  the  name  of  Yacouf.  Three-fourths  'of  the  urban  property  of  the 
Empire  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Yacouf.  Purchasers  of  property  of  this 
description  pay  a  nominal  annual  rent  to  the  Evkaf;  but  should  they  die 
without  direct  heirs  the  property  reverts  to  the  Church. 


Finance. 


A  general  view  of  the  various  sources  of  the  public  revenue  of  Turkey  and 
of  the  branches  of  expenditure  is  given  in  the  following  tables,  in  which  the 
average  revenue  and  expenditure  (including  supplementary  credits)  for  the 
years  1808-1810  (1892-98  to  1894-95)  are  shown,  together  with  the  official 
estimates  for  the  year  1818  (ending  February  28,  1898) :— 


Sources  of  Revenad. 

Average.           |             1897-98            1 

Direct: 

Tithes 

Verghis  (land  and  property  tax) 

Temettu  (income  tax)     . 

Exemption  from  military  service   . 

Aghnams  (tax  on  sheep,  kc) 

Various 

Indirect: 

Customs 

Various^ 

Administrative  : 

Military  departments    . 

Civil                „              ... 

Share  in  Tobacco  Regie  profits 
Tribute  revenues  various  * 

Total 

£T 

4,332,338 

2,511,924 

742,186 

886,210 

1,737,849 

821,273 

2,165,784 
2,571,146 

632,793 

1,938,202 

61,775 

1,136,316 

£T 

4,100,000 

2,611,924 

500,000 

886,210 

1,937,849 

321,273 

2,000,000 
2,571,146 

682,793 

1,962,086 

61,775 

1,186,316 

18,927,746 

18,511,322 

1  Salt,  tobacoo,  spirita,  stamps,  fisheries,  silk  and  otl.er  souroes  mostly  assigned  to 
-  -     \dm'  •        • 


the  Ottoman  Debt  Administration. 

s  Including  those  assigned  to  the  Debt  Administration. 
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Branchea  of  Expenditoie. 

Average. 

189T-98 

CiyilList 

Public  debt : 

Tributerydebt       .... 

Loans  under  Debt  Administration. 

Other  loans 

Floating  debt         .... 

Railway  guarantees 

War  indemnity  to  Russia 
Pious  foundations,  &c.     . 
Military  departments  : 

War 

Qendarmerie.        .... 

Marine 

Artillery 

Civil  departments  : 

Grand    Vizierate,    State    Council, 
Interior     ..... 

Finance 

Justice 

Other  departments 

Total    .... 

er 

932,550 

r    6,483,253 

795,490 

5,296,958 

1,254,174 

663,170 

552,122 

901,853 

583,939 

450,541 

1.892,137 

£T 
882,550 

750,059 
2,661,991 
1,204,839 
628,528 
868,894 
450,000 
749,484 

4,489,698 

1,013,944 

546,209 

462,177 

989,822 

668,011 

461,441 

1,707,269 

19,796,182 

18,429,411 

The  estimates  for  the  year  1897-98  thus  show  a  surplus  of  £T81,912.  The 
estimated  expenditure  presupposes  retrenchment, .  especially  in  the  milituy 
department  No  provision  is  made  for  extraordlnaiy  expenditure.  On  the  otber 
hand,  revenues  to  be  derived  from  monopolies  and  the  inci^aee  of  coBtoen 
receipts  consequent  on  new  commercial  treaties  have  not  been  taken  into 
account. 

The  Report  on  Turkish  finance  presented  to  the  Sultan  by  Sir  Ednr  Vin- 
cent in  December,  1896,  (leaving  out  of  account  the  revenues  assisined  to  the 
Debt  Administration  and  the  correm)onding  expenditure)  puts  Uie  rereaoe 
under  the  control  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  in  the  year  1806  (1890-91)  at 
£T14,368,700  and  the  ordinary  expenditure  at  £T14,187,940,  showing  a  sur- 
plus of  £T230,760  on  the  ordinary  budget  In  that  year,  however,  the  extra- 
ordinary expenditure,  chiefly  for  military  purposes,  amounted  to  £T779,000, 
so  that  on  the  whole  there  was  a  deficit  of  £T548,200.  For  succeedinff  yean 
up  to  1811  (1895-96)  the  annual  deficit  is  put  at  £T1,000,000  which  ww 
met  bv  loans  less,  however,  in  amount  than  the  sums  which  went  towatds 
the  sinking  fund.  On  the  basis  of  these  results,  the  normal  reveirae  for 
future  years  at  the  disposal  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  is  estimated  at 
£T13,961,700,  and  the  corresponding  expenditure  at  £T15,S54,000,  the  prob- 
able deficit  being  £T1,392,800.  a  deficit  which  by  administrative  and  financial 
reforms  may,  it  is  stated,  be  easily  avoided.  The  customs  reven«ie  for 
1894-95  amounted  to  £T2, 123, 680;  for  1895-96,  £T1,876,416. 

The  following  table  shows  the  course  of  Turkish  indebtedness : — 
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Year  of 

Original 

CoDTerted 

Year  of 

Original 

Inter- 

Lwne 

Amoant 

into 

Issue 

Amount 

est 

Purpose 

£ 

£ 

Pr.cent 

1854 

5,000,000 

1894.  8|  p.c 

1885 

980,000 

Railw^ 
Bank  Faym. 

1855 

5  AAAAAO 

1886 

5,909,080 

1858 

5              1 

1881.  A. 

1888 

1,500,000 

Financial 

1860 

S              1 

-     B. 

1890 

7,827,240 

Conversion 

1862 

S              1 

—     A. 

1890 

4,545,000 

Consolid. 

1863-4 

6              1 

-     B. 

1891 

6,816,920 

Conversion 

1665 

fl              1 

-     C. 

1894 

900,000 

Tumbeki  Co. 

1865 

87             il 

-     D. 

1894 

8,212,340 

n 

Conversion 

1869 

2,480,000 

1894 

1,600,000 

Railway 
Financial 

1869 

22,177,220 

1881.  C. 

1896 

2.076,200 

1871 

5,700,000 

1894.  8i  p.c. 

1901 

1,140,000 

— 

1870-72 

82,000,0001 

1881.  D. 

1872 

11,126,200 

~     B. 

1878 

27,n7,780 

-     C 

1877 

5,000,000 

1891.  4  p.c. 

1878 

7,427,260 

1890.  4  p.iB. 

1  Approzituate. 

The  loans  of  1854,  1871,  and  1877  wore  secured  on  the  Egyptian  tribute  ; 
that  of  1878  (issued  to  consolidate  advances  by  Galata  bankers)  at  first  on  the 
Customs  but  afterwards  by  a  first  charge  on  the  indirect  contributions  con- 
ceded to  the  bondholders.  The  loan  of  1855  was  guaranteed  by  France  and 
England,  and  that  of  1869  of  2,480,0002.  was  redeemed  by  October,  1878. 
The  Ottoman  Government  being  unable  to  meet  its  liabilities,  made  an 
arrangement  with  its  creditors,  confirmed  by  the  Irad^  of  December  8/20, 1881. 
All  the  loans  then  outstanding  (with  the  exceptions  mentioned)  were  with  the 
arrears  of  interest  reduced  and  converted  into  the  four  series  denoted  by  the 
letters  A,  B,  C,  D.  A  Council  of  Administration  at  Constantinople  was 
appointed,  and  to  it  were  handed  over  for  distribution  among  the  bondholders 
the  funds  derived  from  the  excise  duties,  from  the  Bulgarian,  Eastern 
Boumelian,  and  Cyprus  tribute,  and  from  the  tax  on  Persian  tobacco.  The 
warn  of  536,8682.  was  to  be  deducted  for  the  service  of  the  debt  of  1878,  and 
the  balance  was  to  be  applied  to  the  service  of  the  four  series,  four-fifths  to 
interest  and  one-fifth  to  amortisation.  The  interest  was  never  to  exceed  4  per 
cent,  and  any  surplus  was  to  be  handed  over  to  \h.%  government.  The  interest 
paid  has  onlv  been  1  per  cent,  but  the  reserve  fund  has  accumulated  to 
£T574,000.  The  Council  of  Administration  now  undertakes  the  service  of  all 
the  Turkish  loans  except  those  secured  on  the  Egyptian  tribute,  the  guaran- 
teed loan  of  1855,  the  loan  of  1*886  secured  on  the  Customs,  and  the  Tumbeki 
loan  of  1894  (900,000/.). 

The  gross  amounts  of  the  ceded  revenues  from  taxes  on  salt,  spirits, 
stamps^  fisheries,  and  silk,  and  from  other  sources  collected  by  the  Council 
of  Administration  in  two  years  have  been  : — 


- 

1900-01 

1901-02 

- 

1900-01  '.  1901-02 

Five  revenues   . 
TobMsco  titled    . 

„       R^gle  .       . 
Eastern  Bnmelia 

1,229,094 
118,004 
720,607 

iBT 

1,198,880 
102,865 
778,405 

Bills    on    Customs, 

Cyprus  . 
Bills    on    Customs, 

Tumbeki 
Various     . 

Total     . 

£T            icr 

76,350        128,842 

50,000         50,000 
84           5,561 

2;i8i;739     2,264.553 

Owing  to  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  Bulgarian  Government,  the  Eastern  Rumelian 
annuity  was  not  paid  in  the  ytaris  1900-01  and  1901-02  ;  the  arrears  amount  to  iBT228,000 
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The  condition  of  the  Turkish  debt  was  as  follows  in   the  middle  of 

1902  :— 

rr 

Secured  ou  Egyptian  tribute        ....  19,453,890 

Secured  on  adniinistered  revenues : 

Series  B.  C.  D 78,998,751 

Conversion  loan,  1890 7,369.164 

Lottery  bonds 13.702,188 

Various  loans,  1888-1901         ....  9,700,894 

Other  loans 7,725,454 

Total 136,944,841 

Of  debts  which  are  not  loans,  the  most  important  is  the  balance  of  tke 
Russian  war  indemnity,  amounting  to  £T24,518,000  in  1898.  Others  are 
£T50,000  of  indemnity  to  Russian  subjects,  and  £T273,494  to  the  Danmcsf 
Serghis  Railway. 

Defence. 
I.  Fbontibbs. 

Turkey  occupies  the  South-Eastem  comer  of  Europe  and  tlie 
Western  portion  of  Asia. 

The  boundaries  of  Turkey  have  been  considerably  modified 
of  late  years.  European  Turkey  has  for  frontier  States  in  the 
north,  Montenegro,  Bosnia,  Servia,  Bulgaria,  and  Easteiii 
Roumelia.  The  f  rontiM*8  are  mountainous  towards  the  east,  but 
at  many  points  passage  is  easy. 

The  western  frontier  of  European  Turkey  is  formed  by  the 
Adriatic  and  the  Ionian  Seas.  Its  southern  limits  are  formed  by 
Thessaly,  the  .^£gean  Sea,  the  Dardanelles,  the  Sea  of  Mansunra, 
and  the  Bosphorus,  the  shores  of  which  are  strongly  fortified. 

Asiatic  Turkey  has  for  its  northern  boundary  the  Black  Sea, 
the  Bosphorus,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Dardanelles. 

The  bonndariee  to  the  west  are  tl^e  Archipelago,  the  Medi- 
terranean, Arabia  Petrea,  and  the  Red  Sea.  Its  limits  to  the 
south  are  Central  Arabia  and  the  Persian  Qulf ,  those  to  the  east 
Persia  and  Trans-Caucasia  (Russia),  the  chief  stronghold  near  the 
Russian  frontier  being  Erzeroum. 

n.  Army. 

In  Turkey  all  Mussulmans  over  20  years  of  age  are  liable  to  military  ter- 
▼ice,  and  this  liability  continues  for  20  years.  Kon-Hahometans  are  not 
liable,  but  nay  an  exemption  tax  of  about  six  shillings  per  head,  leYiad  oa 
males  of  all  ases.  Nomad  Arabs,  thouj^  liable,  famish  no  recmits,  aad 
many  nomad  Kurds  evade  service.  The  army  consists  of  (1)  the  Niaam^  or 
Regular  Army,  and  its  reserves ;  (2)  the  Red^  or  Landwehr ;  and  (3)  th« 
Mtutaf^uz  or  Landsturm.  Conscripts  are  divided  into  the  first  and  aecoa<l 
levies.  The  former  serve  6  years  in  the  Niiam— 4  with  the  colo«irs  and  2  in 
the  reserve ;  8  years  in  the  Kedlf — 4  in  the  first  ban  and^in  the  ■eoond ;  aod 
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6  years  in  the  MnBtahfaz ;  20  years  in  all.  The  latter  consist  of  those  not 
drawn  for  the  contingent.  They  form  what  is  called  the  Tertib  Semi  and  the 
Muinsiz;  they  constitute  part  of  the  reserve,  undergoing  from  6  to  9  months'  dxill 
in  the  first  year  of  service,  and  30  days'  drill  at  their  homes  in  subsequent  years. 

ITie  whole  empire  is  divided  into  7  army  districts,  with  which  are  associated 

7  corps  d'armee  called  OrduSf  with  their  headquarters  respectively  at : — 1, 
Constantinople ;  2,  Adrianople  ;  3,  Monastir ;  4,  Erzinjan ;  5,  Damascus ;  6, 
Baghdad  ;  7,  Sanaa  (the  Yemen).  The  troops  of  the  7th  district  are  recruited 
chiefly  from  the  4th  and  6th  districts,  while  the  garrisons  of  Tripoli  are  re- 
cruited from  the  1st,  2nd,  and  5th  districts. 

The  Nizam  infiuitry  is  organised  in  companies,  battalions,  regiments, 
brigades,  and  divisions.  It  contains  66  regiments  of  the  line,  each  with  4 
battalions,  except  three  which  have  3  battalions ;  2  regiments  of  Zouaves 
of  2  battalions  each  ;  1  regiment  of  firemen  of  4  battalions  ;  and  15  battalions 
of  rifles.  There  are  also  12  battalions  of  Tripolitan  militia  for  local  service. 
Each  battalion  of  the  line,  Zouaves  and  rifles,  consists  of  4  companies.  Two 
line  regiments  form  a  brigade,  2  brigades  and  a  rifle  battalion  form  an  infantry 
division,  and  2  divisions  form  an  ordu.  Each  line  and  rifle  battalion,  on  a 
war  footing,  has  24  officers,  62  non-commissioned  officers,  and  886  men,  the 
total  being  922  men  of  all  ranks,  with  51  horses.  The  peace  strength  varies 
from  250  to  550,  according  to  the  locality.  The  total  war  establishment  of  a 
regiment  of  4  battalions  is  3,764  men  of  all  ranks,  with  207  horses.  The 
infantry  are  being  armed  with  Mauser  rifles  ;  the  first  three  district  corps  have 
received  the  small  bore  weapon  (7*65  mm.) ;  the  fourth,  the  large  bore  (9 '6 
mm.).  About  450,000  rifles  have  been  distributed,  250,000  remain  in  the 
dep6t8  in  Constantinople,  and  it  is  proposed  to  purchase  222,000  more. 

The  Redif  is  organised  in  two  bans.  (An  enactment  for  their  fusion  into 
one  has  as  yet  been  only  partially  applied. )  The  first  ban  consists  of  48 
regiments ;  8  of  4  battalions  from  each  of  the  first  6  ordu  districts.  The 
second  ban  consists  of  40  regiments,  8  of  4  battalions  from  each  of  the  first 
5  ordu  districts.  On  a  war  footing  the  establishments  of  the  Redif  are  intended 
to  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  Nizam,  but  battalions  are  often  1,200  strong. 
They  are  armed  with  the  same  rifles. 

The  Nizam  cavalry  consists  of  38  reeiments  of  the  line,  2  regiments  of  the 
guard,  and  2  squadrons  of  mounted  infantry  (at  Yemen).  There  is  no  Redif 
cavalry  organised.  The  line  and  guard  regiments  each  consist  of  5  squadrons, 
the  fifth  being  a  dep6t.  The  gua^  regiments  are  quartered  at  Constantinople, 
and  belong  to  the  first  ordu.  Of  the  line  regiments,  36  are  formed  into  6 
cavalry  divisions,  one  to  each  ordu,  and  2  other  reciments  belong  to  the 
garrison  at  Tripoli.  There  are  thus  202  squadrons  of  cavalry,  of  iimich  40 
are  dep6t  squadrons.  The  war  establishment  of  a  regiment  consists  of  39 
officers  and  647  men,  686  in  all,  or,  addinc  the  depdt  squadrons,  854  of  all 
ranks.  Each  regiment  has  880  horses,  inclusive  of  train.  It  is  proposed  to 
form  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  ordu  districts  48  regiments  of  militia  or 
Eamadieh  cavalry,  commanded  by  tribal  leaders,  and  associated  with  the 
regular  army.  The  tribes  will  find  the  men,  horses,  and  equipment,  and  the 
Government  the  armament.  Each  regiment  will  have  from  512  to  1,152  men 
in  from  4  to  6  squadrons. 

The  field  artillery  is  being  reorganised  in  accordance  with  a  scheme 
sanctioned  in  1891,  whereby  the  force  will  be  considerably  strengthened.  It 
is  intended  that  each  of  the  first  5  ordus  shall  have  one  battdion  with  3 
batteries  of  horse  artillery,  and  six  regiments  of  field  and  mountain  artillery, 
jcomprising  30  batteries  of  field  and  6  batteries  of  mountain  artillery,  each 
battery  having,  on  war  footing,  6  guns.  Each  of  these  groups  of  6  regiments 
will  form  8  brigades  of  which  one  will  be  attached  to  the  Nizam,  another  to 
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the  first  ban,  and  the  third  to  the  second  ban  of  their  respectiye  ordos.  The 
sixth  ordu  will  have  two  regiments  of  artillery  with,  altogether,  12  field  and 
2  mountain  batteries.  The  seventh  ordu  will  have  8  field  and  4  mountain 
batteries.  Tripoli  will  have  4  field  and  2  mountain  batteries.  Turkey  will 
thus  have,  in  all,  15  batteries  of  horse  artillery,  169  field  and  38  mountain 
batteries  with  a  total  of  1,332  guns.  To  the  first  ordu  there  are  two  ammu- 
nition trains,  to  the  other  five  only  one.  The  transport  consists  generallj 
of  pack  animals.  On  a  war  footing,  the  establishment  of  a  field  battery  con- 
sists of  about  187  officers  and  men  with  100  horses.  Of  fortress  artillery  there 
are  88  battalions,  of  which  18  belong  to  the  ordus,  located  chiefly  at  Constaji- 
tinople  and  Erzeroum,  and  20  to  the  Ordnance  Department.  Of  these,  11 
companies  are  in  the  Bosphorus  batteries,  8  in  the  Bulair  lines,  and  tht 
remainder  in  Mediterranean  fortresses. 

It  is  stated  (February,  1900)  that  96  quick-firing  Krupp  ^uns  of  7  '5  cm. 
calibre  are  about  to  be  ordered  for  the  Adnanople  and  Monastir  district  corps. 

There  are  19  engineer  companies  (pioneers),  and  4  telegraph  companiet 
distributed  among  the  7  ordus,  the  second  oidu  having,  besides,  a  pontoon 
train.  There  are  also  12  engineer  companies  and  4  torpedo  companies  belong- 
ing to  the  Ordnance  Department.  The  train  service,  so  far  as  it  exists,  consistf 
of  13  companies.  The  supply  service  is  almost  entirely  stafi' ;  extraneoos 
transport  would  be  required  for  comnussariat  supplies.  The  medical  service 
consists  only  of  medical  officers  and  apothecaries ;  there  are  no  bearers  nor 
cadres  for  field  hospitals.  There  are  117  battalions  of  gendarmerie,  a  niilitaiy 
organisation  under  civil  control  in  time  of  peace. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  effective  combatant  services  of  the 
Turkish  Army :-- 


Infantry    ... 
Cavalry      ... 
Artillery    ... 
Engineers  ... 

648  battalions    ... 
202  squadrons    ... 

...     1,356  guns     

89  companies   ... 

...     588,200  men 
...       56,800    „ 
...      54,720    „ 
...        7,400    „ 

Total 700,620    „ 

The  war  strength  of  the  army,  permanent,  territorial,  and  reserve,  in  1901 
was  about  1,500,000  men. 

III.  Navy. 

A  slow  reorganisation  of  the  Turkish  fleet  is  taking  place,  and  two  new 
vessels  are  constructing  at  Elswick  and  Philadelphia.  There  are  protected 
cruisers  of  3,250  tons,  carrying  two  6.inch  and  seven  4 '7 -inch  guns  with 
2-inch  armour  decks.  The  designed  speed  is  22  knots.  Two  sisters  are  pro- 
jected. The  old  battleship  Messoudiyeh  has  been  thoroughly  reconstnicted 
in  Italy.  She  now  carries  two  9  •2-inch,  twelve  6-inch,  and  ten  14-ponnders, 
and  on  trial  exceeded  17  knots  speed.  There  are  many  old  ironclaas  in  the 
Turkish  fleet,  some  of  which  have  been  partially  reconstructed,  but  none  of 
them  have  any  fighting  value. 

There  are  two  torpedo-gunboats,  launched  in  1890,  and  four  large  torpedo- 
boats,  of  which  two  are  quite  modem.  There  are  also  21  old  boats  of  no 
present  utility. 

For  the  navy  of  Turkey  the  crews  are  raised  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
land  forces,  partly  by  conscription,  and  partly  by  voluntra  ejolistment     Th^ 
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time  of  semce  in  the  navy  is  twelve  years,  five  in  active  service,  three  in  the 
reserve,  and  four  in  the  Redif.  The  nominal  strength  of  the  navy  is  6  vice- 
admirals,  11  rear-admirals,  208  captains,  289  commanders,  228  lieutenants 
187  ensigns,  and  80,000  sailors,  besides  about  9,000  marines. 


Production  and  Industry. 

Land  in  Turkey  is  held  under  four  different  forms  of  tenure— namely, 
lat,  as  *Miri,'  or  Crown  lands  ;  2nd,  as  'Vacouf,'  or  pious  foundations  ; 
8rd,  as  'Mulikaneh,'  or  Crown  grants;  and  4th,  as  'Miilk,'  or  freehold 
property.  The  first  description,  the  *  miri,'  or  Crown  lands,  which  form  the 
largest  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  Sultan,  are  held  direct  from  the  Crown. 
The  Government  grants  the  right  to  cultivate  an  unoccupied  tract  on  the 
payment  of  certain  fees,  but  continues  to  exercise  the  rights  of  seigniory  over 
the  land  in  question,  as  is  implied  in  the  condition  that  if  the  owner 
neglects  to  cultivate  it  for  a  period  of  three  years  it  is  forfeited  to  the  Crown. 
The  second  form  of  tenure,  the  *  vacouf,*  was  instituted  originally  to  provide 
for  the  religion  of  the  State  and  the  education  of  the  people,  by  the  erection 
of  mosques  and  schools  ;  but  this  object  has  been  set  asiae,  or  neglected,  for 
several  generations,  and  the  Wacouf  lands  have  mostly  been  seized  by 
Government  officials.  The  third  class  of  landed  property,  the  *mulikaneh,* 
was  granted  to  the  snahis,  the  old  feudal  troops,  in  recompense  for  the 
military  service  required  of  them,  and  is  hereditary,  and  exempt  from  tithes. 
The  fourth  form  oi  tenure,  the  *miilk,'  or  freehold  property,  does  not  exist 
to  a  great  extent  Some  house  property  in  the  towns,  and  of  the  land  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  villages,  is  'miilk,*  which  the  peasants  purchase  from  time 
to  time  from  the  Government. 

Only  a  small  proportion  of  arable  land  is  under  cultivation,  owing  prin- 
cipally to  the  want  of  roads  and  means  of  conveyance,  which  preclude  the 
possibility  of  remunerative  exportation. 

The  system  of  levying  a  tithe  on  all  produce  leaves  no  inducement  to  the 
farmer  to  grow  more  than  is  required  for  his  own  use,  or  in  his  immediate 
proximity.  The  agricultural  development  of  the  country  is  further  crippled 
by  custom  dues  for  the  exportation  of  produce  from  one  province  to  another. 

The  system  of  agriculture  is  most  primitive.  The  soil  for  the  most  part  is 
very  fertile  ;  the  principal  products  are  tobacco,  cereals  of  all  kinds,  cotton,  figs, 
nuts,  almonds,  grapes,  olives,  all  varieties  of  fruits.  Coffee,  madder,  opium, 
gums  are  largely  exported.  The  opium  production  in  1900  amounted  to 
about  7,500  chests,  or  105,800  lbs.  It  is  estimated  that  44  million  acres  of 
the  Empire  in  Europe  and  Asia  are  under  cultivation.  The  forest  laws  of 
the  empire  are  based  on  those  of  France,  but  restrictive  regulations  are 
not  enforced,  and  the  country  is  being  rapidly  deprived  ot  its  timber. 
About  21  million  acres  are  under  forest,  of  which  3J  million  acres  are 
in  European  Turkey.  Turkey  is  a  wine-growing  country,  the  total  produce 
tion  being  estimated  at  about  a  million  hectolitres  annually.  Of  this  amount- 
about  160,000  hectolitres  are  exported — chiefly  for  mixing.  The  culture  of 
silkworms,  which  had  fallen  off  considerably,  owing  to  disease  among  the 
worms,  is  again  becoming  important.  In  the  provinces  of  Broussa  and  Ismidt 
the  production  of  silkworms*  eggs  in  1900  was  195,488  ounces,  and  of 
cocoons,  6,132,664  kilos;  in  1901,  eggs,  203,675  ounces,  cocoons,  5,264,984 
kilos.  In  1900,  20,792  kilos  of  raw  silk  were  consumed  in  local  industry  ;  in 
1901,  30,752  kilos.     The  production  of  oil  of  roses  in  1899  was  about  500,000 
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metikal ;  in  1901,  560,000  metikAl  (or  about  2,642  kilogFammes).  In 
Turkey  there  is  a  Goyemment  agricultural  bank,  with  868  affencies,  for 
assisting  fanners  usnally  on  the  security  of  real  property.  The  capital, 
amounting  to  2,629,6002.  sterling,  is  supplied  by  a  light  tax  on  agricnlturml 
property.  During  the  year  1898-99  loans  of  about  6/.  on  the  average  were 
made  to  90,636  farmers  ;  on  March  31,  1899,  the  amouut  actually  on  loan 
was  2,208,7002. 

The  Turkish  provinces,  especially  those  in  Asia,  are  rich  in  minerali 
which  are  little  worked.  In  1898  there  were  84  mines  in  operation,  Irat 
the  number  has  now  considerably  increased.  Chrome  (about  16,000  metric 
tons  annually)  is  found  in  Kutaia ;  silver-lead  ore  (20,000  tons)  nes 
Ismidt  and  other  places  within  Brdssa-Ehodavendikiar,  in  the  Ciliciai 
Taurus  and  in  Sivas  ;  zinc  (6,000  tons)  at  Karasu  on  the  Black  Sea  ;  man- 
ganese ore  (46,000  tons)  at  Saloniki ;  antimony  ore  (200  tons)  at  Brdssa; 
copper  ore  (1,500  tons)  in  the  Armenian  Taurus,  at  Tereboli,  near  Trebizond, 
and  in  the  Xanthi  district  on  the  Dedeagatch-Saloniki  railway ;  borax 
(18,000  tons)  at  Pandcrma;  meerschaum  (150  tons)  at  Eskishehr  ;  argentif- 
erous pyrites,  at  Saloniki ;  emery  at  Sm3rma  ;  asphalt,  at  Janina,  in  Syria, 
and  on  the  Euphrates ;  coal  and  lignite  (400,000  tons  annually)  at  Heraclea 
and  Brilssa ;  petroleum  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  Near 
Brfissa  quarries  of  lithographic  stone  are  now  extensively  worked.  A 
royalty  of  5  to  15  per  cent,  is  paid  on  all  minerals  exported.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  brass-turning  and  beating  of  copper  into  utensils  for  household 
purposes.  Concessions  have  also  been  granted  for  glass  manufactories, 
paper  mills,  and  textile  looms.  At  Damascus  about  6,000  hand-looms  and 
10,000  workmen  are  employed  in  weaving  silk,  cotton,  and  woollen  fiabrics. 
Carpets,  which  constitute  a  considerable  article  of  export,  are  made  ob 
hand-looms,  The  fisheries  of  Turkey  are  important ;  the  fisheries  of  tht 
Bosphorus  alone  represent  a  value  oi  upwards  of  260,000/.  The  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean  produces  excellent  sponges,  the  Red  Sea  mother-of- 
pearl,  and  the  Persian  Gulf  pearls. 


Commerce. 

All  articles  of  import  into  Turkey  are  taxed  8  per  cent,  ad  vahrem,  except 
tobacco  and  salt,  which  are  monopolies ;  there  is  also  an  export  dnty  of 
1  per  cent  on  native  produce,  except  cereals,  sent  abroad,  but  of  8  per  cent,  if 
sent  from  one  part  of  the  empire  to  another.  In  the  year  1898-99  the  import 
duties  amounted  to  £11,949,191,  and  the  export  duties  to  £T123,494  ; 
total,  £T2,072,685.  The  total  trade  of  Turkey  for  six  years  has  been  as 
follows : — 


j  Years  j         Imports          |          Exports 

1  Years 

Imports 

i           £T 
1  1894  1      24,108,660 
1895  ,      24,076.490 
'  1896  1      20,675,670 

£T 
13,262,416 
13.753,806 
15,535,625 

1897 
1898 
1899 

£T 
21,369,706 
23,434,085 
26,621.252 

£T 
15,428,458 
14,744,498  . 
13,425,440  1 

The  following  has  been  the  value  of  the  trade  for  two  years  (March  13 
to  March  12)  according  to  countries : —  r^  i 
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Conntry 

Iniporti 

Exports 

1897-98 

1898-99 

1897-98 

1898-99 

•Piastres 

Piastres 

Piastres 

Piastres 

Great  Britain 

987,303,672 

1,028,497,333 

592,907,444 

462,958,777 

Austria. 

460,362,904 

523,131,012 

186,921,778 

120,236,222 

France  . 

242,418,042 

247,402,984 

438,039,444 

429,897,444 

"    166,862,320 

176,161,514 

42,922,001 

46,830,334 

Italy     . 

99,066,751 

188,694,542 

48,684,999 

54,073,666 

Bulgaria 

49,613,946 

91,096,721 

37,586,777 

31,299,777 

Persia   . 

58,270,797 

63,142,678 

1,922,607 

1,936,688 

Greece  . 

26,862,598 

44,024,959 

18,182,889 

46,807,444 

Belgium 

57,558,348 

73,859,640 

18,210,778 

6,629,888 

Rumania 

89,101,709 

96,289,624 

26,869,666 

29,112,556 

United  States 

6,166,348 

4,383,792 

32,891,383 

60,504,332 

Tunis    . 

1,540,182 

1,874,805 

14,834 

8,652 

Servia  . 

3,957,083 

8,274,805 

6,149,997 

5,564,334 

Holland 

26,505,376 

31,959,263 

30,685,221 

28,273,890 

Germany 

33,023,682 

43,646,694 

45,513,112 

27,607,777 

Egypt  . 
Sweden. 

74,497,622 

75,024,903 

— 

— 

7,168,863 

12,764,694 

— 

— 

Montenegro  . 

590,165 

694,383 

507,110 

806,737 

Denmark 

67,708 

4,500 

— 

219,889 

Spain    . 

— 

— 

3,625,778 

865,000 

Japan   . 

3,431,278 

2,011,639 

— 

6,110 

Samos  . 
Total      . 

54,264 

174,820 

14,583 

6,444 
1,842,643,956 

2,343,408,567 

2,662,126,265 

1,474,449,851 

Tobacco  imported  and  exported  is  not  included  in  these  tables  ;  in  the 
year  1898-99  the  imports  comprised  5,909,811  cigars,  valued  at  374,436 
piastres  ;  4,898  kilogrammes  of  tobacco  (26,216  piastres)  ;  9,633  kilo- 
grammes of  8nu£f  (204,624  piastres),  and  3,419,493  kilogrammes  of  tumb^ki 
(8,699,388  piastres) ;  the  exports  comprised  3,808,520  kilogr.  sent  to  countries 
within  the  empire,  and  13,090,395  kilogrammes  sent  to  foreign  countries. 
The  principal  imports  and  exports  in  1897-98  were  : — 


I 


Imports 

Value. 
Piastres 

217,693,514 

Bzports 

Value. 
Piastres 

Sheetings,  &c. 

Grapes    . 

181,511,267 

Sugar      . 

160,842,722 

1  Silk 

130,749,889 

Quilting . 

174.301,075 

Wheat     . 

.    61,236,055 

Cotton  yam    . 

110,393,097 

Opium    . 

55,078,777 

Coflfee      . 

93,671,750 

Cocoons  . 

65.061,000 

Petroleum 

72,611,500 

;  Wool       . 

49,135,311 

Flour 

62,340,668 

Valonia  . 

66,303,205 

Rice        .        .        . 

90,863,792 

1  Mohair    . 

92,490,920 

Hides      . 

31,188,169 

'  Hides  and  skins 

60,907,697 

Madapolams    . 
Woollen  goods 

67,892,694 

Ores 

37,796,444 

79,705,759 

Coffee      . 

47,322,222 

Kerseymeres    . 

40,977,959 

Figs        .        .        . 

50,692,121 

Hardware 

83,688,425 

Olive  oil. 

89,666,862 

Iron 

36,178,917 

Carpets    . 

85,819,806 

Carpets  . 

Coal        .        .        . 

80,024,611 

Bones      . 

74,828,811 

28,920,972 

Nuts       . 

UigitizSdm 

29,028,448 
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The  exports  of  various  merchandise,  from  which  assigned  reTenaes  an 
derived,  were  as  follows,  in  1898-99  and  1899-1900  (in  kilos) :— 


1898-99. 

1899-00. 

1808-99. 

18M-M. 

Salt       . 

89,478,668 

85,223,518 

Raw  silk 

.    878,107 

44S,244 

Wines    . 

7,897,360 

12,761,130 

Prisons  . 

.     189,600 

151,482 

Spirits    . 

151,730 

211,787 

Waste  silk 

.      99,560 

176,905 

Cocoons . 

99,770 

138,975 

The  value  of  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  whole  of  the  Tmldiii 
Empire,  in  Europe  and  Asia  (including  Crete  and  Cyprus),  and  Great 
Britain  during  the  last  five  years,  accordmg  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Betams. 
is  shown  in  tne  following  table : — 


- 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

Imports  into  U.  K.  from 

Turkey- 
Exports  of  British  pro- 
duce to  Turkey    . 

£ 
6,258,209 
6,538,406 

£ 
5,018,726 
6,190,958 

£ 
5,027,997 
5,833,774 

£ 
5,767,918 
5,098,826 

S 
5,888,556. 

6,881,976i 

1 

The  principal  imports  from  Turkey  into  the  United  Kingdom  and  exports 
to  Turkey  from  the  United  Kingdom  (according  to  Board  of  Trade  Returns) 
in  2  years  were  : — 


Imports  fh)in 
Turkey 

1900 

1 
1901 

Exports  to 
Turkey 

1900 

1901 

Barley  . 

£ 
1,295,878 

1,360,876 

Coal,  coke . 

£ 
878,510 

£ 
824,686  1 

Valonia 

280,246 

805,712 

Cotton  yam 

392,831 

658,519  1 

Figs      . 
Raisins . 

249,472 

171,149 

Cottons     . 

3,159,889 

4,588,689 

473,393 

834,311 

Woollens  . 

844,705 

425,281 

Goats'  hair    . 

596,571 

613,077 

Iron  . 

117,733 

100,945 

Wool    . 

419,905 

304,348 

Machinery. 

126,126 

106,126 

Woollen  goods 

262,712 

230,076 

Copper .     . 

62,428 

78,660 

The  value  of  the  trade  at  various  Turkish  towns  in  Asia  and  Africa  in 
1901  was  :— 


Towns 


Treblzond : 

Anatolian  trade 

Transit  (Persian)  trade 
Samsun 

8niyrna        •       . 
Rhodes 

Adana  (Mersina)  . 
Aleppo  (Alexandretta) 
Lattakia 

Tripoli  (SjTian)  . 
Beirut  . 

Haifa  and  Acre    . 
Jalla    . 


Imports     Exports 


£ 

1,027,280 
641,810 
649,170 

2,538,2401 
141,668 
432,9S0 

2,429,060 
74,800 
489,220 

1,645,272 

426,310 


628,660 
163,820 
686,790 

4,848,822 

86,667 

988,990 

1,220,162 
102,190 
296,670 
540.915 
200,449 
277.635 


Towns 


Baghdad \ 

Basra     ./ 

Enerum   . 
i    Van   . 

BitlU 
I    Diarbekr  . 
I    Damascus 
I    Jeddah 

Hodeida    . 

Tripoli  (African) 

Benghazi  . 
,  Derna 


Imports  I  Exports 


£ 
1,15J,1T» 

192,900 
147,650 
40.«50 
274,8» 
307,m 
8Sl,m 
517,033 
Si6,«» 
»4,3», 


£ 

i,2n,8n 

267,990 
192,690 
187,615 
282.737 
856,010 
792,584 
411,687 
364,000 
155,926 
20,672 


1  Imports  in  1900. 
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Shipping  and  VavigatioiL 

The  mercantUe  navy  of  the  Turkish  Empire  in  1901  consisted  of  107 
steamers  of  68,861  tons,  and  916  sailing  vessels  of  179,888  tons.  In  1897-98 
(March  to  February)  there  entered  and  cleared  at  aX\  the  ports  of  Turkey 
188,034  vessels  of  84,882,877  tons.  The  total  shipping  entered  and  cleared 
at  Constantinople  in  1901  consisted  of  15,190  vessels  of  12,734,911  tons.  Of 
this  number,  11,996  of  12,542,149  tons  were  engaged  in  foreign  and  the 
remainder  in  coasting  trade.  Of  those  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  8,092  of 
376,266  tons  were  sailing  vessels,  and  8,904  of  12,165,888  tons  were  steamers, 
including  1,884  of  2,327,605  tons  belonging  to  ten  shipping  'companies. 
The  number  of  British  vessels  was  3,347  of  5,404,180  tons ;  Greek,  2,885  of 
1,935,270  tons ;  Turkish,  5,804  of  687,287  tons. 

Internal  Communications. 

Since  the  summer  of  1888  Turkey  has  been  in  direct  railway  communication 
with  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  main  lines  start  from  Constantinople  and  from 
Salonica.     From  this  latter  port  is  now  the  shortest  route  to  E^ypt. 

The  length  of  railway  line  in  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey  in  1902  was  as 
follows : — 


Miles 

Mllei 

European  Turkey — 

Smyma-Cassaba  ^ 

.     321 

Oriental  Railways 

.     815 

Mersina-Adana    . 

42 

Salonki-Monastir^ 

.     187 

Jaffa-Jerusalem    . 

54 

Salonki-Constantinople^ 

.     817 

Beirat-Damascus. 

96 

Damascus-Muzrib 

64 

Total  European  Turkey 

.  1,269 

Haifa-Damascus  . 

.     105 

Asiatic  Turkey- 

Total  Asiatic  Turkey 

.  1,667 

Anatolian  Railway  ^     . 

.     640 

Mudania-Brussa 

.       25 

Total  Ottoman  Empire 

.  2,980 

Aidin  Railway     . 

.     820 

i  These  railways  are  guaranteed. 


German  railways  are  projected  from  Konia  to  Adana,  AIosul,  Bagdad,  and 
Basrah,  with  many  branch  lines  and  an  extension  to  Koweit.  The  Beiriic- 
Damascus  line  has  been  extended  to  Horns  and  Hama,  and  there  is  a  project 
to  continue  it  to  Aleppo  and  Biredjik  ;  the  scheme  to  connect  the  Damascus- 
Muzrib  line  with  the  Haifa  railway  has  made  no  progress  ;  the  TurklMh 
Government  has  bought  back  the  concession.  The  Sultan  is  desirous  of  the 
continuation  of  the  Damascus-Muzrib  line  to  Medina  and  Mecca,  and  about 
24  miles  of  railway  and  50  miles  of  earthworks  of  the  extension  have  been 
completed. 

In  1901  the  Ottoman  Government  paid  £T337,791  to  the  European 
guaranteed  railways,  and  £T346,509  to  the  Asiatic ;  total,  £T684,300 ; 
in  1902,  £T333,951  to  the  European,  and  £T344,818  ;  total,  £T678,769. 

There  are  1,094  Turkish  nost-offices  in  the  Empire.  In  the  year  1899-1900 
the  inland  service  transmitted  14  069,000  letters  and  post-cards,  and  1,720,000 
samples  and  printed  papers  ;  the  international  service  transmitted  8,570,000 
letters  and  post-cards,  and  3,737,000  samples  and  printed  papers. 

The  len^h  of  telegraph  lines  in  Turkey  is  about  24,670  miles,  and  the 
length  of  wire  about  38,410  miles.  There  are  922  telegrapli  offices.  Messages 
in  the  year  1899-1900,  3,777,460. 
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Money,  Weights,  and  Measures  of  Tnrkey. 

The  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  £T11,000,000,  had,  on 
September  SO,  1901,  a  note  circulation  amounting  to  £T1,019,033,  and  cub 
on  hand  amounting  to  £T2,474,835. 

The  nominal  value  of  the  coinage  (including  recoinage)  of  Turkey  since 
1891  is:  Gk)ld,  £T2, 126,870 ;  silver,  £T435,141  ;  copper  (in  1900), 
£T12,900.  Of  the  gold  coined  the  amount  of  £T124,350  was  from  old 
Turkish  lire,  and  £T1,469,090  from  English  sovereigns ;  the  whole  of  the 
silver  coined  was  derived  from  old  20-piastre  pieces.  The  national  monej 
within  the  Empire  is  estimated  at:  Gold,  3,416,606,600  piastres  ;  silvez; 
963,713,500  piastres. 

£  n,      d. 
The  Turkish  Lira,  or  gold  Medjidie    .        .         .0  18    0*064 
Piastre,  100  to  the  Lira 0    0    216 

Large  accounts  are  frequently,  as  in  the  official  budget  estimates,  set  down  in 
*  purses '  of  500  Medjidie  piastres,  or  5  Turkish  liras.  The  '  purse '  is  calculated 
as  worth  4^.  10*.  sterling.  The  gold  Lira  weighs  7*216  grammes  '916  fine, 
and  thus  contains  6*6147  grammes  of  fine  gold.  The  silver  20-pia8tre 
piece  weighs  24*055  grammes  *830  fine,  ana  therefore  contains  19*965 
grammes  of  fine  silver. 


The  Oke,  of  400  drams . 

„  Almud  .... 

„  Kileh     .... 
44  OkcB  =  1  Cantor  or  Kintal 
39*44  Okes       .... 
180  Okes  =  1  Tchek^    . 

1  Kileh  =  20  Okes      . 
SIQ  Kilehs  .... 
The  Andaai  (cloth  measure). 

„  Arshin  (land  measure)   . 

,,  DBnUm  (land  measure)  . 


2*8326  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

1  '151  imperial  gallon. 

0*9120  imperial  bushel. 

125  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

1  cwt. 

511  *380  pounds. 

0*36  imperial  quarter. 

100  imperial  quarters. 

27  inches. 

30  inches. 

40  square  paces. 


The  kileh  is  the  chief  measure  for  grain,  tiie  lower  measures  being  definite 
weights  rather  than  measures.  100  kilehs  are  equal  to  12*128  British  impemi 
quarters,  or  35  *266  hectolitres. 

In  March  1882  Turkish  weights  and  measures  were  assimilated  to  the  metzic 
system,  but  under  the  old  names,  leading  to  much  confusion  ;  they  have  not 
lieen  generally  adopted  in  practice.  Oke= kilogramme,  batman  =  10  kilo- 
grammes, cantar=100  kilogrammes,  tcheki= 1,000  kilo^mmes,  sliiniks 
decalitre,  kileh = hectolitre  (2*75  bushels),  evlek=are,  djeril= hectare  (2*47 
acres),  arshin = metre,  nul= kilometre,  farsang=10  kilometres. 

In  1889  the  metric  system  of  weights  was  made  obligatory  for  cereals; 
metric  weights  were  decreed  obligatory  in  January  1892,  but  the  decree  is  not 
yet  enforced. 

Tripoli. 

Tripoli  (including  Benghazi)  fell  under  Turkish  domination  in  the  six- 
teenth century  and,  though,  in  1714,  the  Arab  population  secured  some 
measure  of  independence,  the  country  was  in  1835  proclaimed  a  Turkic 
vilayet.  Some  40  years  later  Benghazi  (Barca)  was  placed  under  separate  ad- 
ministration. The  chief  authority  both  civil  and  military  in  Tripoli  is  in 
t  he  hands  of  the  governor-general  or  vali  under  whom  are  (as  in  the  other 
Turkish  provinces)  mutessarifs,  kaimikams  and  mUdirs  with  authority  over 
subordinate  governments,  cantons  or  districts,  and  communes  respectively. 
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Sheiks  have  still  authority  over  Arab  tribes,  and  Berber  assemblies  still  raise 
taxes.  Benghazi  has  a  muUssarif  who  is  directly  responsible  to  the  Porte. 
All  important  officials  are  Turks. 

The  western  frontier  of  Tripoli  as  far  south  as  Ghadames  was  determined 
by  France  and  Turkey  in  1892,  but  the  southern  limit  is  still  unsettled.  The 
entire  area  of  these  Turkish  possessions,  including  Fezzan  to  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer,  is  estimated  at  about  400.000  square  miles  with  a  population  of  from 
800,000  to  1,300,000,  about  two-fifths  of  the  inhabitants  bemg  in  Benghazi. 
The  population  is  mostly  Berber,  but  Jews  are  numerous.  The  civil 
Europan  population  numbers  6,000  or  6,000,  mostly  Maltese  and  Italians  ; 
practically  there  are  no  Turkish  settlers.  Arabic  is  generally  spoken,  but 
Turkish  is  the  official  language.  Until  recently  the  province  contained  the 
headc|uarters  (Jerboub)  of  the  Mohammedan  sect  of  the  Senussiyeh.  The 
principal  towns  are  on  the  coast,  Tripoli,  the  capital  of  the  vilayet,  with  over 
30,000  inhabitants,  Benghazi  with  15,000,  Dema  and  Khoms;  inland  are 
the  caravan  halting  places  Ghadames,  Murz^k,  and  Ghat. 

The  revenue  of  the  vilayet  (exclusive  of  that  assigned  to  the  Turkish  debt) 
is  mainly  derived  from  customs,  tithes,  and  a  poll-tax  ( Verghi)  usually  of 
about  4«.  6rf.,  but  increased  for  the  rich.  Forced  loans,  however,  are 
frequently  demanded.  The  customs  receipts  amount  to  about  27,000Z.  a  year. 
The  revenue  from  other  sources,  and  the  expenditure  for  three  years  (ending 
March  13)  were  as  follows : — 


Year 

1900 
1901 
1902 

Revenue                             , 

Expenditure                  , 

Vei^hl 

Tithes 

Various   !     Total     ! 

£       \        &        \ 
13,272,  110,642 
18,765    111,813  1 
16,286  1  142,066  ' 

CivU     j  Military 

Total       1 

76,881 
81,214 
85,420 

20,489 
11,834 
40,350 

£        i        £ 
66,164    108,320 
50,4P7    121,326 
64,451    106,973 

£ 

174,484   , 
171,783   1 
170,424   j 

There  are  many  abuses  in  the  collection  of  revenue,  but  the  financial  system 
is  (it  is  said)  about  to  be  reformed.  The  tithes  will  be  retained  but,  instead  of 
a  poll-tax,  a  land  and  house-tax  and  an  income-tax  will  be  imposed,  and 
existing  immunities  will  be  abolished. 

Tripoli  is  occupied  by  about  10,000  Turkish  troops.  There  is  a  body 
called  the  Kologhlou,  consisting  of  several  thousands  of  men  resident  about 
the  capital  who  eiijoy  certain  privileges  in  return  for  military  services  which 
have  become  merely  nominal.  The  Province  is  at  present  exempt  from  con- 
scription but  the  ^stem  is  to  be  introduced  for  local  defence,  the  levies  to 
serve  for  short  penods  and  to  enjoy  certain  privileges. 

The  products  of  Tripoli  are  only  agricultural  and  scanty.  Barley  (the 
chief  food  of  the  people)  and  wheat  are  grown  ;  the  f mits  are  dates,  olives, 
oranges  and  lemons ;  esparto  grass  is  gathered  for  export ;  and  cattle  and 
sheep  are  bred.  The  exports,  however,  compiise  ivory,  ostrich  feathers,  goat 
skins,  and  other  produce  brought  from  the  Sudan  by  caravans.  The  value  of 
imports  and  of  exports  at  the  three  chief  ports  is  given  under  Turkey.  Of  the 
imports,  about  one- third  in  value,  and  of  the  exports  about  one-half,  are, 
respectively,  from  and  to  Great  Britain.  The  total  tonnage  entered  at  the 
three  ports  in  1901  was  388 J  62  tons,  of  which  about  half  was  Italian  and 
68,557  tons  British.  ^  t 
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The  principal  means  of  commanication  inland  are  the  eani?ans  whi^ 
follow  long  freqnented  routes.  Tripoli  (town)  is  oonnected  by  telegraph  cmhU 
with  Malta,  and  by  land  lines  with  Murzilk  (Fezzan)  and  Gabes  (Tunis). 

British  Con^ul-Oeneral  at  TripolL— T.  S.  Jago,  I.S.O. 

There  are  British  representatires  at  Benghazi,  Khoms,  and  Dema. 

Diplomatic  and  ConsTilar  Kepresentatiyes. 

1.  Of  Turkey  in  Great  Britaik. 
Ambassador, — Stefanaki  Musurus  Bey. 
0<mncillor  of  Embassy. — Abdul  Hak  Hamid  Bey. 
First  Secretary. — Reshid  Sadi  Be^. 

Second  Secretary. — Abdul  Hak  Hussein  Bey. 

Third  Secretary. — Henry  Elias  Bey. 

Naval  Attache — Mahmoud  Bey. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  of  Turkey  at  the  following  places  : — 

Consul-Omeral  in  London,  Emin  Feredjullah  Effendi;  at  LiTerpool, 
Eiamil  Effendi. 

Consuls  or  Vice-Consuls. — Birmingham,  Dublin,  Jersey,  Kewcastle^n- 
Tyne,  Cardiff;  Glasgow,  Hartlepool,  Hull,  Leith,  Manchester,  Southampton, 
Sunderland,  Swansea,  &c. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Turkey. 
Ambassador.^VA^t  Hon.  Sir  N.  O'Conor,  Q.C.B.,  Q.C.M.G. 
Secretary.--^,  B.  Whitehead. 

Military  ^^to<;U— Major  P.  R.  Maunsell,  R.  A. 
Commercial  Attachi. — K.  Weakley. 
ConsuU—n.  C.  A.  Eyres, 

There  are  also  British  Consular  Representatives  at  the  foUowing  places : — 
CoTWuZ^-aen^raZ.-— Bagdad,  Beyrout,.Bosna  Serai,  Salonica,  Tripoli 
Consuls  or  Vice-Consuls. — Benghazi  (Tripoli),  Adrianople,  Baasorm,  Da- 
mascus, Jeddah,  Jerusalem,  Erzeroum,  Samoa,  Smyrna,  Trebizond,  Broasa, 
Dardanelles,  Qallipoli,  Scutari,  Adana,  Antioch,  Van,  Rhodes,  Scala  Nnova, 
Kharput,  Sivas,  Diarbekir. 


Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Eeference. 

1.  Official  Pttblioations. 
Turkey  in  Europe. 

Salnam^  1311.    Official  Almanac  for  the  Turkish  Empire.    8.  Constantinople.  1900. 

Report  of  the  Health  Office,  published  annually. 

Report  of  the  Ooundl  of  Admiuistratiou  of  the  Ottoman  Publlo  Debt    Annual. 

CaUwM  (Captoin  C.  B.),  Handbook  of  the  Turkish  Army.  Prepared  in  the  IntoUigpnoe 
Division  of  the  War  Office.    London,  1892. 

Constitution  Ottomane  promulguie  le  7  ZUhi<^6  (11/88  d^oembre,  187«X  S.  Constanti- 
nople, 1801. 

Deutsches  Handels-Archiv.  for  Mareh,  1805.  [Contains  an  account  of  ,the  trade  of  Coo* 
stantinople.]    Berlin,  1896. 

Annual  Report  on  the  Ottoman  Public  Debt.    London. 

Treaty  between  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Austria.  France,  Italy,  Rassia,  and  Turkey,  te 
the  settlement  of  affairs  in  the  Bast    Signed  at  Berlin,  July  13, 1878.    FbL    Loodoa,  1878. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports  fh)m  Turkey  and  Possessions  tor  1894,    London,  1896. 

Hert$Ut  (Sir  K),  Foreign  Office  List.    Published  annually.    London,  1891. 

Ottoman  Land  Code.    Tr.  by  F.  Ongley,  revised  by  H.  B.  Miller.    8.    London,  18M. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Ootmtriea  and 
British  Possessions,    Imp.  4.     London. 
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Turkey  in  Asia  and  Jfriea, 

Correspondence  and  Further  Correepondence  respecting  the  Introduction  of  Reforms 
in  the  Armennia  Provincea  of  Asiatic  Turkey.    London,  1896-97 

Correspondence  respecting  the  condition  of  the  population  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  1888-89. 
0-5,723  fol.  London,  1889.— Correspondence  respecting  the  Affairs  of  South-Eastem 
£iirope  (Turkey,  No.  1, 1908).    London. 

Reports  on  the  Trade,  Aa,  of  Trebixond,  Tripoli,  Palestine,  Aleppo,  Smyrna,  Damascus, 
Jeddah,  Beyrout,  Baghdad,  and  Bussorah,  in  Foreign  Office  Reporto,  Annual  Series.  [Be- 
sides trade  statistics  these  fluently  contain  information,  concerning  population  and 
politioal  and  social  conditions.]   London. 

2.  Non-Offioial  Publications. 
Turkey  in  Europe, 

Annual  Report  of  the  British  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Constantinople. 
AmieU  (B.  del  Constantinople.    [Translated  trom  the  Italian.]    8.    New  Tork,  1896. 
BarUeU  (Sir  K.  A),  The  BatUefields  of  Thessaly.    London,  1897. 
Becker  (G.).  La  Querre  Gontemporaine  dans  les  Balkans,  et  la  Question  d'Orient,  1885- 
1807.    Paris,  1899. 

Birard  (V.),  La  Macedoine.— La  Politique  du  Sultan.— La  Turquie  et  I'Hellenisme     Paris, 

Bernard  (M.X  Turquie  d'Europe  et  Turquie  d'Asie.    Paris,  1899. 

Bidez  (O.)  et  Parmentier  (L.),  Un  S^our  &  Patmos.  [On  the  Greek  Monks  of  the 
Archipelago].    Bruxelles,  1899. 

Bigham  (C),  With  the  Turkish  Army  in  Thessaly.    London,  1897. 

Clement  (C.  B. ),  Constantinople :  The  City  of  the  Sultans.    London,  1895. 

Confopouloe  (D.X  Guide  to  Constantinople.    2Dd  ed.    London,  1899. 

Creaijf  (Sir  Edward  Shepherd),  History  of  the  Ottoman  Turks.  [Founded  on  Von 
Hammer,  bnt  continued  to  1876.]    New  ed.    8.    London.    1882. 

Davey  (R.),  The  Sultan  and  his  Subjects.    2  vols.    London,  1897. 

Dory  (G.).  Abdul  Hamid  Intime.    Paris,  1901. 

DwigktCB.  O.),  Constaninople  and  its  Problems.    London,  1901. 

Elliot  (Frances),  Diarv  of  an  Idle  Woman  in  Constantinople.    8.    London,  1898. 

Faey  (B.),  Les  Turcs  dAi\jour  d'huL    Paris,  1898. 

Freeman  (Edward  A.),  The  Ottoman  Power  in  Europe :  its  Nature,  its  Growth,  and  Its 
Decline.    8.    London,  1877. 

Oamett  (Lucy),  The  Women  of  Turkey  and  their  Folk-lore.    London,  1890. 

Oeorgiadie  (D.),  La  Turquie  actuelle.    8.    Paris,  1892. 

Qroevenor  (E.  A),  Constantinople.    2  vols.    London,  1895. 

Quide  Joanne^  De  Paris  in  Constantinople.    Paris,  1896. 

HoAm  Hu$$eyn  (BfTendi),  Hadikat-ul-dschevami.  Description  of  the  Mosques,  High 
Schools,  and  Convents.    2  vols.    8.    Constantinople,  1864-66. 

Hammer-Purg$taU  (J  von),  Geschichte  des  Osmanischen  Belches,  ftc  1st  ed.  10  vols. 
8.    Pesth,  1827-35.    2nd  ed.  (improved),  4  vols.    8.    Pesth,  1834-36. 

Hecquard  (C),  La  Turquie  sous  Abdul  Hamid  II.    Paris,  1901. 

HerteUt  (Sir  E.),  Treaties  and  Tariffs  between  Great  Britain  and  Turkey. 

Holland  (Thomas  Erskine),  The  European  (Concert  in  the  Eastern  Question,  a  Collection 
of  Treaties,  Ac    Oxford,  1897. 

fftt^on  (W.  H.),  Constantinople :  the  Story  of  the  Old  Capital  of  the  Empire.  London, 
1900. 

Journal  de  la  Ohamhre  de  Commerce  de  Conetantinople.    Constantinople.    Weekly. 

Kinglake  (Alexander  William),  The  Invasion  of  the  Crimea.  8.  Edinburgh  and  London, 
1868-76. 

Lamy  (B.),  La  France  du  Levant.    Paris,  1900. 

Launay  (L.  de),  Ches  les  Grecs  de  Turquie.    Paris,  1897. 

LaoeUye  (E.  A.),  The  Balkan  Peninsula.    2  vols.    London,  1887. 

Le  Jean  (Guillaume),  Ethnographie  de  la  Turquie  d'Europe.    [In  French  andGerman. 

MaeCoU  (Malcolm),  The  Sultan  and  the  Powers.    London,  1896. 

Me(^eU6.  or  Ottoman  Civil  Law.    Nicosia,  1895. 

Hiller  (W.),  Tiavels  and  Politics  in  tiie  Near  East    London,  1898. 

Milligen  (A.  van),  Byzantine  Constantinople;  the  Walls  of  the  City  and  adjoining  his- 
torical sites.    London.  1800. 

Morawite  (C),  Les  Finances  de  Turquie.    Paris,  1902. 

Muller  (Mrs.  Max),  Letters  from  Ck>nstantinople.    London  1897. 

NieolaUiiJC),  La  Macedoine.    Berlin,  1890. 

Perrie  (G.  H.X  The  Eastern  Crisis  in  1897  and  British  Policy  in  the  Near  East.  London. 
1897. 

PkiUppeon  (A),  Thessalien  und  Eplms.    Berlin,  1897. 

Pieco  (J.),  Skanderbcg.     Wien,  181)7. 
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Poole  (Stanley  Lane-),  The  People  of  Tnrkey :  Twenty  Tears'  Residence  among  Bnlga- 
rians,  Greeks,  Albanians,  Turks,  and  Armenians.  By  a  Consul's  Daughter.  2  rola.  S. 
London,  1878. 

Poole  (Stanley  Lane-),  Turkey.    In  Story  of  the  Nations  Series.    London,  1S80. 

Reelui  (Elis^e),  O^tjraphie  Universelle.    Vol.  I.    Paris,  1876. 

Salmons  (H.  A.),  The  Fall  and  Resurrection  of  Turkey.    London,  1896. 

SeignoboSf  Histoire  politique  de  I'Europe  Contemporaine.  Paris,  1897.  Bng.  Tra&f. 
2  vols.,  1900.] 

Spry  (W.  J.  JA  Life  on  the  Bosphoms.    London,  1896. 

Steevent  (G.  w.),  With  the  Conquering  Turk.    London,  1897. 

Tarring  (C.  J.),  British  Consular  Jurisdiction  in  the  Bast    London,  1888. 

Tkamton  (H.  C.),  The  Outgoing  Turk.    London,  1897. 

To»9r{IL.  P.),  The  Highlands  of  Turkey.    London,  1869. 

Turkey  in  Europe.    By  Odysseus.    London,  1900. 

Vamhhry  (A.),  Das  Turkenvolk.    Leipzig.  1885. 

Vemey  (N.)  et  Damhmann  (Q.\  Les  Puissances  ^trangires  dans  le  Levant  ftc.  Pat*, 
1900. 

Walker  (Mary  A),  Old  Tracks  and  New  Landmarks :  Sketches  in  Crete,  Macedonia,  *e. 
London,  1898. 

WiUon  (Sir  C.  W.),  Handbook  (Murray's)  fcr  Constantinople,  Brusa,  and  the  Trosd. 
New  ed.    London,  1900. 

ZinkeUenii.  W.),  Geschichte  des  Osmanischen  Reichs  in  Europa.  7  vols.  8.  Gotlts, 
1840-68. 

Turkey  in  Asia. 

Baedeker^s  Palestine  and  Syria.    2nd.  edition.    12.    London,  1894. 

Bali  (B.  A.  Reynolds),  Jerusalem.    (A  guide  book.)    London,  1901. 

JSambui  (W.),  Pal&stina,  Land  und  Leute.    Leipzig,  1898. 

Bent  (Theodore).  Southern  Arabia.    London,  1900. 

Bigham  (CX  A  Ride  through  Western  Asia.    London,  1897. 

BUhop  (J.  L.),  Journeys  in  Kurdistan.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1891. 

Bli$»  (E.  M.),  Turkey  and  the  Armenian  Atrocities.    London,  1896. 

Brinton  (J.),  Tour  in  Palestine  and  Syria.    London,  1893. 

Bryee  (James),  Trans-Caucasia  and  Ararat    4th  ed.    8.    London,  1896. 

Burton  (Sir  R.  F.)  and  Drake  (C.  F.  T.X  Unexplored  Syria.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1871 

Chauvin  (V.),  Bibliographic  des  Ouvrages  arabes  ou  relatilis  aux  Arabes  (1810-85X  1 
Liege,  1892. 

Cook'a  Tourist's  Handbook  for  Palestine  and  Syria.    London,  1900. 

Cooke  (A.  WX  Palestine  in  Geography  and  History.    2  vols.    London,  1901. 

Coioper  (H.  S  ),  Through  Turkish  Arabia.  8.  London,  1894.— The  HiU  of  the  GrMes. 
(In  Tripoli.]    London,  1897. 

Ct(if»«(  (Vital),  La  Turquie  d'Asle.  Geographic  administrative,  Jto.  4  vols.  Paris,  1891-i. 
The  index  to  the  work.    Paris,  1900.— Syne.  Liban,  et  Palestine.    Paris,  1901. 

CwtUi  (S.  I.),  Primitive  Semitic  Religion  To-Day  (Researches,  ftc,  in  Syria,  FaltsttM 
and  the  Sinaltic  Peninsula).     London,  1902. 

Davie  (E.),  Life  in  Asiatic  Turkey.    London.  1879. 

De$ekamp$  (G.),  Sur  les  Routes  d'Asie.    Parts.  1894. 

Felloufe(S\T  C).  Travels  and  Researches  in  Asia  Minor  and  Syria.    8     London,  18S9. 

Geary  (Grattan),  Asiatic  Turkey.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1878. 

Qtvger  (A.).  Judaism  and  Islam.    [Bug.  Trans.]    London,  1899. 

QregoT  (N.  Ter),  ffistorv  of  Armenia.    London,  1897. 

Harrie  (J.  R.  and  H.  B.),  Letters  from  the  Scenes  of  the  Recent  Matsaens  in  Armnti. 
London,  1897. 

Harrie  (W.  B.),  A  Journey  through  Yemen.    8.    London,  1893. 

Hriu^orth  (G.  li.),  Throigli  Armenia  on  Horseback.     London,  1898. 

Hireek  (LJ,  Reiseu  in  Sud-Arabien,  Mahra-Land,  und  Hadramttt.    Leiden,  1897. 

Hodgette  (£.  A.  B.),  Round  about  Armenia.    8.    London,  1896. 

Hogarth  (D.  G.),  A  Wandering  Scholar  in  the  Levant.    2nd  ed.    London,  1897. 

Humann  (C),  Reisen  in  Kleinen  Asien  und  Nordsyrien.    8.    Berlin,  1^. 

leaverdentM  (H.X  Histoire  de  TArmenie.    FoL    Venice,  1888. 

Kaunenberg  (K.).  Kleiuasiens  Naturschatze.    Berlin,  1897. 

Leake  (W.  M.),  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Asia  Minor.    8.    London,  1824. 

T^epeius  (J.),  Armenia  and  Europe :  An  Indictment    London,  1807. 

Lynch  (H.  F.  B.).  Armenia :  Travels  and  Studies.    2  vols.     London,  1901. 

MaeCoan  (J.  C),  Our  New  Protectorate.    [Tnrkey  in  Asia.]    2  volt.    8.    London,  1871. 

Maedonald  (A.),  The  Land  of  Ararat.    8.    London,  1893. 

MaemiUan'e  Guides  :  Guide  to  Palestine  and  Egypt    London,  1902. 

MaaarUk  (       ),  Through  the  Storm.    [Armenia  in  189&-96.]    London,  1899L 

M<iMft«Hi(P.X  LaTripolitania.    Turin,  1902. 
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Ob^hummer  (R.)  and  ZimiMrer  (H.).  Dtirch  Byrien  imd  KJeinasieii.    Leipzig,  1898. 

Oppenheim  (M.  von),  Vom  Mittelmeer  zam  peniscben  Oolfe  doroh  den  Haann,  Ac.    2 
vols.     Berlin,  1899-1900. 

Palgravt  (W.  O.),  Ulyues  or  Scenes  and  Studies  in  Many  Lands.    8.    London,  1887. 

Patenon  (J.  G.).  Prom  Bombay  through  Babylonia    [Missionary  Travels.]  Glasgow,  1896 

Percy  (Earl),  The  Highlands  of  Asiatic  Turkey.     London,  1901. 

Pertiui  (Comte  de),  Le  D6aert  de  Syrie.    Paris,  1896. 

Pmttn  («f.  P.),  Nippur :  Explorations  and  Adventures  on  the  Euphrates.  VoL  I.  London, 
1897. 

Boauatr  (  W.  M.),  The  Cities  and  Bishopricks  of  Phrygia.  2  vols.  Oxford,  1897.~Hi8torieal 
Oeography  of  Asia  Minor.  London,  1890.— Impressions  of  Turkey  during  Twelve  Years' 
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TRIBUTARY  STATES. 

BXTLGARIA 

Eeigning  Prince. 

Ferdiliaildy  yonngest  son  of  the  late  Prince  Augustus  of  Saxe-Coburg 
and  Gotha,  and  Princess  Clementine  of  Bourbon-Orieans  (daughter  of  King 
Louis  Philippe),  bom  February  26,  1861,  was  elected  Prince  of  Bulgaria  by 
unanimous  vote  of  the  National  Assembly,  July  7,  1887  ;  assumed  the  govern- 
ment August  14,  1887,  in  succession  to  Prince  Alexander,  who  had  abdicated 
September  7,  1886.  His  election  wa.s  confirmed  by  the  Porte  and  the  Great 
Powers  in  March,  1896.  On  April  20,  1893,  he  was  married  to  Marie  Louise, 
(bom  January  17,  1870 ;  died  January  81,  1899),  eldest  daughter  of  Duke 
Robert  of  Parma ;  issue,  Boris,  born  January  30, 1894  ;  Cyril,  bom  November 
17,  1895  ;  Eudoxie,  born  January  17, 1898  ;  Nadejda,  bom  January  80,  1899. 

The  Prince  must  reside  permanently  in  the  Principality.  The  princely 
title  is  hereditary.  In  May,  189S,  the  Grand  Sobranj^  confirmed  the  title  of 
"  Royal  Highness  "  to  the  Prince  and  his  heir,  and  this  style  was  recognised 
by  the  Porte  and  by  Russia  in  April,  1896.  The  Prince  retains  the  Roman 
datholic  faith,  but  his  heir  was  on  February  14,  1896,  received  into  the 
Orthodox  Greek  Church. 
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Constitation  and  Goyemment. 

The  Principality  of  Bulgaria  was  created  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  signed 
July  13,  1878.  It  was  ordered  by  the  Treaty  that  Bulgaria  should  be  ooo- 
stituted  an  autonomous  and  tributary  Principality  under  the  suzerainty  of  Hif 
Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan  with  a  Christian  Government  and  a  national 
militia.  The  Prince  of  Bulgaria  should  be  freely  elected  by  the  popolatioii 
and  confinned  by  the  Sublune  Porte,  with  the  consent  of  the  Powers,  hot 
no  member  of  any  of  the  reigning  Houses  of  the  Great  European  Pow^i 
should  be  elected. 

Eastern  Rumelia  (since  its  union  with  Bulgaria  also  known  as  Sontliai 
Bulgaria)  was  create  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  signed  July  13,  1878.  It  wu 
to  remain  under  the  direct  political  and  military  authority  of  the  Sultan,  onde 
conditions  of  administrative  autonomy,  with  a  Governor-General  nominsted 
by  the  Porte.  On  September  18,  1886,  the  Government  was  overthrown  by 
a  revolution,  and  the  union  of  the  province  with  Bulgaria  proclaimed.  Aj 
the  result  of  the  Conference  held  at  Constantinople  by  the  representatives 
of  the  signatory  Powers  of  the  Berlin  Treaty  during  the  latter  months  of  18S5, 
the  Sultan,  by  imperial  firman,  April  6,  1886,  a^ed  that  the  government  of 
Eastern  Rumelia  should  be  confided  to  the  Pnnce  of  Bulgaria  as  GovemoT- 
General,  the  Mussulman  districts  of  Eiijali  and  the  Rupchus  (Rhodope)  being 
re-ceded  to  the  Porte.  The  rectification  of  the  Organic  Statute — chiefly  as 
concerned  the  questions  of  the  tribute  and  the  customs — was  undertaken  by 
a  Turco-Bulgarian  commission  sitting  at  Sofia,  but  its  labours  were  abruptly 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  events  wmch  overthrew  Prince  Alexander  on  the 
night  of  August  20,  1886.  The  province  for  all  purnoses  forms  part  of  Bul- 
garia. It  is  under  the  administration  at  Sofia,  whicn  is  now  the  only  reoog* 
nised  capital,  Philippopolis  being  merely  the  centre  of  a  prefecture. 

By  the  Constitution  of  1879,  amended  May,  1898,  the  legislative  authoriij 
was  vested  in  a  single  Chamber,  called  the  Sobranj^  or  National  Assembly.  The 
members  of  it  are  elected  by  universal  manhood  suffrage  at  the  rate  of  one 
member  to  every  20,000  of  the  population.  Those  residing  in  the  city 
where  the  National  Assembly  sits  receive  15  leva  (129.)  a  day  during 
session;  others,  20  leva  (16».)  a  day  with  travelling  expenses.  All  over 
30  years  of  age  who  can  read  and  write  (except  the  clergy,  soldiers  on  active 
service,  persons  deprived  of  civil  rights,  &c. )  are  eligible  as  representatives.  The 
duration  of  the  Assembly  is  five  years,  but  it  may  oe  dissolved  at  any  time  by 
the  Prince,  when  new  elections  must  take  place  within  four  months.  Laws 
passed  by  the  Sobranje  require  the  assent  of  the  Prince.  Questions 
concerning  the  acquisition  or  cession  of  territory,  changes  in  the  constitaUoo, 
a  vflkcancy  on  the  throne,  or  the  appointment  of  a  regent  have  to  be  decided 
by  a  Grand  Sobranje,  elected  for  the  special  purpose  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  in  which  the  ordinary  Sobranje  is  elected,  but  with  double  the  number 
of  members. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  Council  of  eight  ministers  nominated 
by  the  Prince — namely,  1.  Minister  for  Fopeign  Affairs  and  Public  Worship  ; 
2.  Minister  of  the  Interior  ;  3.  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  ;  4.  Minister 
of  Finance  ;  5.  Minister  of  Justice ;  6.  Minister  of  War ;  7.  Minister  for 
Commerce  and  Agriculture ;  8.  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Ways  and  Com- 
munications. 

There  is  an  Imperial  Ottoman  Commissioner  of  Yakufs  resident  in  Bulgaria. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  estimated  area  of  the  Principality  of  Bulgaria  proper  is  24,880  English 
square  miles,  and  of  South  Bulgaria  (or  Eastern  Rumelia)  13,700  square  miles.    / 
By  a  census  taken  in  December,  1900,  the  population  of  the  whole  Principality   , 
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'v^as  ascertained  to  be  3,744,288,  inclading  the  population  of  Eastern 
Kumelia,  1,099,984;  at  tlie  census  of  January  1,  1893,  it  was  3,310,713, 
the  population  of  Eastern  Rumelia  being  998,431.  Bulgaria  is  divided 
into  18  districts  (including  the  5  districts  of  Eastern  Rumelia).  The 
population,  divided  according  to  nationality,  was  as  foUows  in  1900 : 
2,887,684  Bulgarians,  530,275  Turks,  71,704  Rumanians,  68,457  Greeks, 
89,083  Gipsies,  33,665  Jews,  3,491  Germans,  1,020  Russians,  and  58,914  of 
other  nationalities.  The  present  capital  of  the  Principality  is  the  city  of 
Sofia,  with  a  population  of  67,920.  The  other  principal  towns,  with  popula- 
tion in  1900,  are  Philippopolis  (capital  of  Eastern  Rumelia),  42,849  ;  Rustcnuk, 
82,661;  Varna,  83,443;  Shumla,  22,928;  Slivno,  24,648;  Plevna,  18,709. 
The  movement  of  population  in  the  principality  in  five  years  has  been : — 


Years 

MarrUget 

Living 
births 

stui-- 

births 

Deaths 

84,076 
90,134 
82.725 
90,324 
83,667 

Surplus  of 
bfrths 

1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 

29,199 
29,227 
28.232 
82,027 
30,661 

143,255 
149,631 
141,046 
149,006 
157,794 

755 

890 
834 

59.179 
59,497 
58,321 
58,682 
74,127 

Beligion  and  Instruction. 

The  national  faith  is  that  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  though,  in  1870, 
in  consequence  of  its  demand  for  and  acceptance  of  religious  autonomy,  the 
Bulgarian  Church  was  declared  by  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  be 
outSde  the  Orthodox  communion.  The  church  is  governed  by  the  Synod 
of  Bishops.  An  Exarch,  resident  at  Constantinople,  chosen  by  the  Synod 
with  the  approval  of  the  Sultan,  dispenses  ecclesiastical  patronage  as 
directed  by  the  Synod  and  the  parishes  of  the  various  dioceses,  the  approval 
of  the  Government  being  required  for  each  nomination.  There  are  12 
Eparchies  or  Bishoprics.  The  clergy,  both  Orthodox  and  of  other  religious 
bodies,  are  paid  by  the  State  and  also  receive  fees  for  services  at  burials, 
marriages,  &c.  Of  the  population  in  1 900,  3, 020, 840  belonged  to  the  Orthodox 
Greek  Church,  648.353  were  Mahomedans,  33,717  were  Jews,  27,004  were 
Catholics,  13,796  Armenian  Gregorians,  4,524  Protestants.  The  Mahomedans 
are  mostly  in  the  northern  and  eastern  provinces. 

There  is  a  university  (ecole  sup^rieure)  at  Sofia,  with  three  faculties — 
History  and  Philology,  Physics  and  Mathematics,  and  Law.  In  1901-02  it 
was  attended  by  495  students,  and  there  were  42  professors  and  lecturers. 

In  1899-1900  the  Bulgarian  and  other  secondarv  schools  were  as  shown  in 
the  following  table.  The  non-Bulgarian  schools  were  Turkish,  Greek, 
Jewish,  Armenian,  American  and  French  : — 


Desoilptifm  of  Sohools 

Schools 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Gymnasia 

Lower  Middle  Class  . 
Special  and  Technical 
Other  schools 

16 

163 

38 

96 

448 
663 
217 
173 

131 

164 

36 

41 

7,440 

12,046 

8,519 

3,139 

5,119 

5,684 

1,072 

811 
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In  1898-99  there  were  4,689  elementary  schools  with  8,008  teachers  and 
345,887  pupils  (238,028  boys  and  112,864  girls). 

For  education  the  State  grants  a  yearly  subvention  which  provides  for]half 
the  cost  (two-thirds  in  the  case  of  the  elementair  schools),  the  remainder 
being  provided  in  towns  by  the  municipalities  and  in  villages  by  the  com- 
munal authorities.  Education  is  free  and  nominally  obligatory  for  a  period 
of  four  years  (8-12).  The  richer  parents  are,  however,  required  to  pay  20 
leva  (16^.)  a  year  for  each  of  their  childi'en  attending  the  higher  schoaii. 
There  are  free  public  libraries  at  Sofia,  Philippopolis,  \^ma,  and  Rustcliuk. 


Finance. 

The  estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  of  Bulgaria  for  5  years  vren  u 
follows  (in  leva  or  francs,  25  leva  =  £1) : — 


Revenue 
Expenditure 


84,097,195 
84,035,514 


1900 


83,827,863   95,286,900 
83,270,370   95,222,535 


95,955,400 
98,808,837 


1908 


98.017,90 

e7,«S2,87 


For  1908  the  chief  sources  of  revenue  were  :  direct  taxes,  89,077,000  levi ; 
indirect  taxes,  80,670,500  leva.     The  chief  branches  of  expenditure  wen 
Public  Debt, 26, 397, 252  ;  War,  23,310,362  ;  Interior,  6,589,848  ;  Instractioa, 
8,878.842  ;  Public  Works,  12,949,207  leva. 

In  October,  1900,  the  outstanding  debt  of  Bulgaria  amounted  C0 
207,762,000  leva,  besides  the  Russian  occupation  debt,  of  which  the  ooX- 
standing  balance  was  9,700,000  ;  the  East  Rumelian  tribute  of  2,951,000  Itn 

Sir  annum,  for  which  no  capital  value  has  yet  been  fixed ;  and  arrears  to 
ecember  81,  1887,  amounting  to  5,248,600  leva,  and  payable  in  yearij 
instalments  of  500,000  leva  eadi.  The  Bulgarian  tribute  and  the  share  oi 
the  Turkish  debt,  have  never  been  determined.  In  June,  1899,  the  goveni- 
ment  was  authorised  to  convert  the  whole  national  debt  into  a  5  per  cent 
debt  by  means  of  a  new  loan  of  the  nominal  amount  of  260,000,000  leva. 
In  September,  1902,  a  loan  was  issued  amounting  to  106,000,000  francs  at 
5  per  cent  to  be  paid  off  in  50  years.  The  pui^poses  of  the  loan  inclufle 
payment  of  the  arrears  of  the  Eastern  Rumelian  tnbute. 


Defence. 

The  northern  frontier  of  Bulgaria  is  formed  by  the  Danube,  which,  ex- 
cept on  the  east  (bordering  on  the  Dobnija),  separates  it  from  Rumania; 
at  Widin  are  fortifications  armed  partly  with  siege  and  field  guns  ;  at  Rust- 
chuk  are  defensive  works,  but  they  are  now  dilapidated  and  unarmed ;  at 
Silistria  some  of  the  forts  were  recently  modernised.  The  fortress  of  Yams 
on  the  Black  Sea  is  unarmed  and  neglected.  At  Philippopolis  are  defiensive 
works  which  have  recently  been  extended.  Field  works  and  other  defences 
have  been  constructed  about  Slivnitza.  Sofia  is  provided  with  a  series  of 
fortifications,  armed  with  Nordenfeldt  quick-firing  guns,  on  the  north  and 
west.  At  Tnrarush  defensive  works  have  been  commenced.  On  the  weit 
Bulgaria  is  bordered  by  Servia,  and  on  the  south-west  and  aouih.  by  Torkej 
Proper. 
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Military  service  is  obligatory  from  the  age  of  20  (18  in  time  of  war)  to  the 
age  of  45  ;  MuBsulmans  are  exempt  on  payment  of  500  leva  (20/. )»  but  few 
of   them  can  afford  this  sum.      Persons  exempted  on  account  of  bodily 
infirmity  pay  a  special  tax  for  ten  years.     About  40,000  are  annually  liable 
to  be  drafted,  but  of  these,  only  about  18,000,  as  decided  by  lot,  are  called 
under  arms.     Those  who  escape  serve  in  the  Reserve  Army  for  3  months  in 
eiM^h  of  the  first  2  years,  and  then  for  9  years  in  the  Active  Army  Reserve. 
Conscripts  serve  with  the  colours  either  2  years  in  the  infantry,  or  3  years  in 
other  arms ;  then  they  pass  to  the  Active  Army  Reserve,  the  infanbry  for  8 
years,  and  others  for  6,  after  which  they  belong  for  7  years  to  the  Reserve 
Army,  and  then  for  8  or  9  years  to  the  militia.     The  army  is  organised  as 
follows : — Infantry  :'  on  peace  footing,  24  regiments  of  2  battalions  and  train, 
and  12  reserve  regiments  ;  on  war  footing,  24  regiments  of  4  battalions  and  1 
transport  company,  besides  12  reserve  regiments.      On  a  war  footing  the 
regiment  nomSers  4,567  officers  and  men.     Cavalry  :  the  Prince's  bodyguaixl 
squadron,  peace  and  war  strength,  323  ;  2  regiments  of  6  squadrons,  2  regi- 
ments of  5  squadrons,  and  1  regiment  of  4  squadrons  ;  the  peace  strength  of 
a  squadron  is  142  officers  and  men,  and  the  war  strength,  168.     Artillery  :  6 
regunents  of  9  batteries  of,  on  peace  strength,  8  guns,  on  war  strength,  6 
guns  (a  reserve  battery  of  6  guns  bein^  formed) ;  3  battalions  of  fortress 
artillery,  and  9  mountain  batteries.     Engineers  :  3  battalions  of  4  companies, 
besides  3  companies  for  telcCTaph,  railway,  &c.,   service.      The  total  war 
strength  is  about  205,000.     The  infantry  is  armed  with  the  Mannlicher  re- 
peating rifle.     The  Bulgarian  cannot  be  sent  out  of  the  country  except  in 
time  of  war.     In  peace  the  array  is  distributed  in  6  divisions  with  head- 
quarters, respectively,  at  Sofia,  Philippopolis,  Slivnitza,  Shumla»  Rustchuk, 
and  Vratza.    There  is  a  military  academy  at  Sofia.      The  floating  strength  of 
Bulgaria  consists  of  the  Prince's  yacht  Krum   (800  tons),  the  steamships 
Alacander  I,  (800  tons),  Simeon   Veliky  (600  tons),  and  Aaen  (400  tons), 
besides  seven  very  small  steamboats,  and  others  are  building.      One  torpedo 
gunboat,  Nadejda  (715  tons),  was  launched  at  Bordeaux,  September  1898. 
There  are  two  armoured  gunboats  for  the  defence  of  the  Danube  building 
abroad. 


Production  and  Industry. 

In  Bulgaiia  the  State  is  theoretically  the  owner  of  the  laud  ;  the  land- 
holder has  a  perpetual  lease  descending  to  heirs,  and  pays  one-tenth  of  the 
produce  by  way  of  rent  (paid  still,  to  a  great  extent,  m'  kind).  The  com- 
munes hold  pasture-land  and  wood-land  in  perpetuity  and  pay  no  rent,  and 
over  such  lands  the  members  of  che  communes  have  grazing  and  wood-cutting 
rights.  According  to  recent  statistics  the  surface  of  Bulgaria  is  subdivided 
as  follows : — 


Description  of  surface 

Hectares 

Percentage 

Pasture 

Arable  land  and  market  garden  . 
Forest  and  heath         .... 

Prairie 

Vineyards 

Water,  dwellings,  roads,  &c. 

4,587,838 

2,435,900 

1,676,250 

312,000 

113,512 

445,000 

47-89 

25-50 

17-50 

3-26 

1-20 

4  65 

Total    . 

9,570,500 

100-00 
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About  five-sevenths  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  agricolture,  most  of 
them  being  small  proprietors  holding  from  one  to  six  acres.  The  principal 
agricultural  product  is  wheat,  which  is  largely  exported.  Wine,  tobacco 
(1,760,000  lbs.  exported  in  1901)  and  silk  (1,650,000  lbs.  of  cocoons  in  1901) 
are  also  produced  ;  attar  of  roses  is  largely  manufactured,  the  export  in  1898 
amounted  to  3,430  kilogrammes;  in  1899,  to  3,594  ;  in  1900,  to  6,846 ;  in 
1901,  to  3,027,  but  these  figures  indicate  the  quantity  after  adnlteratioii. 
In  1893  there  were  in  Bulgaria  6,868,291  sheep,  1,263,772  goata,  1,769,974 
head  of  cattle,  and  461,635  pigs,  343,946  horses,  81,610  asses,  and  8,264 
mules. 

All  minerals  belong  by  law  to  the  State.  The  coal  mines  at  PemHu 
worked  by  the  Government,  yield  about  125,000  tons  per  annum.  Co^  d 
good  quality  has  also  been  round  in  Balkans  near  Trevna,  and  several 
working  concessions  have  been  granted.  About  1,000,000  cubic  metres  of 
stone  are  quarried  annually.  Iron  is  found  in  large  quantities  ;  gold,  silver, 
lead,  manganese  and  copper  also  exist  in  the  country.  The  salines  near 
Burgas  yielded  12,000  tons  of  salt  in  1896.  The  chief  manufactures  are 
woollen  goods,  cottons,  cord,  and  cigarettes ;  there  are  also  wool-carding 
works,  saw  mills,  flax  works,  filigree  works,  brick  and  tile  works,  a  sngai 
manufactory  and  distillery  at  Sofia,  tanneries,  distillories,  breweries,  kc 


Commerce. 

Trade  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  Greeks,  Austrians,  Rumanians,  and 
Jews  of  various  nationalities. 

The  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  in  5  years  were,  in  leva  or  francs 
(25  leva  =  1/) :— 


- 

1897 

1898 

1899 

Leva 
60,178,079 
53,467,099 

1900 

1901 

Imports 
Exports 

Leva 
83,994,236 
59,790,511 

Leva 
72,730,250 
66,537,007 

Leva 
46,342,100 
53,982,629 

Leva 
70,044,073 
82,769,759 

The  following  table  shows  the  trade  by  countries  for  1901  : — 


Country 

Imports 
from 

Exports 

Goimtry 

Imports 
firom 

Exports     ' 
to 

U.  Kingdom 
Austria  Hun- 

Turkey 
Germany 
Belgium 
France . 
Italy    . 
Russia . 
Rumania 
Greece. 

Leva 
13,916,888 

17,227,750 
10,061,957 
9,828,539 
2,391,941 
3,826,981 
4,464,904 
3,756,692 
2,290,209 
319,736 

Leva 
15,875,323 

7,254,655 

24,429,118 

8,798,701 

10,974,821 

4,868,446 

3,133,245 

163,640 

697,017 

3,224,532 

Servia. 

Holland      . 

United  SUtes 

Switzerland. 

Sweden  and 
Norway  . 

Other  coun- 
tries. 

Not  specified 

Total. 

Leva 
1,078,147 
134,522 
147,636 
466,077 

45,337 

86,767 

Leva 
412.387 
278,843 
534,267 
69.037 

908,913 
1,266.864 

70.044,078 

82,769,759 
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The  chief  imports  in  1901  were  textiles,  25,590,872  leva  ;  colonial  goods, 
4,434,045  ;  metal  and  metal  goods,  6,209,271 ;  machinery,  implements, 
&c.,  4,473,826 ;  timber,  farniture,  kc,  2,013,698 ;  hides,  skins,  leather,  &c., 
4,600,589.  The  chief  articles  of  export  were  grain  (principally  to  England, 
Belgium,  Turkey,  Germany,  Austria  and  France),  51,717,228  leva;  textUes 
and  cocoons,  4,780,536  ;  live  stock,  8,219,743  ;  animal  food  products, 
7,145,010 ;  hides,  skins,  &c.,  3,647,248  ;  otto  of  roses,  2,140,500.  Other 
exports  are  fruit,  timber,  and  tobacco. 

According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  the  imports  from  Bulgaria  into 
Great  Britain  in  1901  were  valued  at  113,940^.,  and  exports  from  Great 
Britain  of  British  produce,  at  284,0092.  ;  the  imports  into  Great  Britain  were 
barley,  32,524Z.  ;  wheat,  67,348/.  ;  and  the  principal  exports  from  Great 
Britain  to  Bulgaria  were  cottons,  valued  at  211,637/.,  iron,  copper,  and  tin, 
10,569/.;  cotton  yam,  46,366/.;  machinery  4,825/. 


Shipping  and  Communications. 

The  number  of  vessels  entered  at  the  ports  of  Bulgaria  in  1901  was  11,586 
of  2,778,276  tons  (154  of  197,617  tons  British),  and  11,514  of  2,764,308  tons 
(152  of  195,162  tons  British)  cleared.     The  chief  ports  are  Varna  and  Burgas. 

In  1901,  Bulgaria  (including  Eastern  Rumelia)  had  1,020  miles  of  railway 
open,  of  which  800  miles  belonged  to  the  State.  Railways  connect  Sofia  with 
Constantinople,  with  Belgrade  and  the  general  European  system.  There  were, 
in  1900,  3,220  miles  of  State  telegraph  lines  with  6,740  miles  of  wire  and 
228  telegraph  offices  ;  the  number  of  messages  was  1,215,526.  There  were, 
in  1900,  6  urban  telephone  systems  with  105  miles  of  line,  and  5  interurban 
with  464  miles  of  State  telephone  lines.  There  were  2,027  post  offices,  and 
the  number  of  letters,  newspapers,  &c.,  carried  was  21,913,000.  Receipts 
from  posts  and  telegraphs  (1900),  3,075,368  leva;  expenditure,  2,958,775 
leva. 

Honey  and  Credit. 

There  is  a  National  Bank  of  Bulgaria,  with  headquarters  at  Sofia  and 
branches  at  Philippopolis,  Rustchuk,  Varna,  Burgas  and  Timovo  ;  its 
capital  is  10,000,000  leva,  provided  by  the  State  with  a  reserve  fund  of 
3,333,333,  and  it  has  authority  to  issue  both  gold  notes  and  silver  notes.  The 
latter  were  issued  for  the  first  time  in  December,  1899.  By  an  agreement 
with  the  banks  with  which  the  Government  concluded  a  loan  in  1900,  the 
Bank  is  bound  to  restrict  its  note  issue  to  13,000,000  leva,  of  which  not 
more  than  4,000,000  are  to  be  payable  in  gold,  against  a  reserve  of 
4,500,000  leva,  of  which  1,500,000  in  gold.  The  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank 
has  withdrawn  its  business  from  Bulgaria.  There  are  85  agricultural  banks  for 
making  advances  on  personal  security,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  30,657,360 
leva,  and  power  to  borrow  from  the  National  Bank.  There  are  a  few 
Bulgarian  gold  coins,  of  the  value  of  100,  40,  20,  and  10  leva  (francs),  but 
the  gold  circulation  is  supplied  by  foreign  10  and  20  franc  pieces.  There  are 
silver  coins  of  i  lev,  and  1  lev,  2,  and  5  leva  (francs)  ;  nickel  coins  of  2^, 
5,  10,  and  20  stotiuki  (centimes) ;  copper  coins  of  2,  5  and  10  stotinki 
(centimes) ;  the  notes  of  the  National  Bank  circulate  at  par. 

British  Agent  and  Consul-Oeneral  at  Sofia. — F.  E.  H.  Elliot. 

There  are  Vice-Consuls  at  Sofia,  Philippopolis,  Rustchuk  and  Varna,  and 
an  acting  Consular  Agent  at  Burgas. 
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Books  of  Seference  concerning  Bulgaria. 

Foreign  Oftce  Reports.    Annual  Series.    8.    London. 

Handbook  of  the  Armies  of  Bulgaria,  Greece,  Montenegro,  Rumania,  and  Seiria.     By 
Capt  W.  E.  Fairholme  and  Capt.  Count  Gleicheu.    London,  1805. 

Commerce  de  la  Principaute  de  Bulgarie  avec  les  Fays  strangers.    AnnuaL    Sofia. 

Mouvement  de  la  Population  de  la  Principaute  de  Bulgarie.    Annual.    Sofia. 

Statistique  des  Ecoles  dans  la  Prinoipaut^  de  Bulgarie.    AnnuaL    Sofia. 

Bulgarien  und  der  btilgarische  Ftirstenhof.    Von  einem  Diplomaten.    Berlin,  18M. 

Handbook  of  the  Armies  of  the  Balkan  States.  By. Captain  M.  C.  P.  Ward,  IntAlB- 
gence  Division,  War  Ofllce.    London,  1900. 

Bath  (Marquis  of}.  Observations  on  Bulgarian  Affairs.    8.    London,  1880. 

Beaman  (A.  H.),  M.  Stambnloff.    (In  series  of  *  Public  Men  of  to-day.]    London,  180&.— 
Twenty  Y«ar»  in  the  Near  East.    London,  1898. 

Cholet  (Count  A.  P.  de),  Etude  sur  la  Guerre  bulgaro-serbe.    Parts,  1891. 

Dieey  (E.),  The  Peasant  State :  An  Account  of  Buleuia  in  1894.    8.    London,  1804. 

DrandoT  (A.  G.),  Les  Ev^nements  politiqnes  en  Bulgarie  depnis  If  TOjnsqa'  4  nos  jovn 
Paris,  1896. 

Golowine  (A.  P.),  FQrst  Alexander  von  Bulgarier,  1879-1886.    Wien,  1896. 

Huhn  (Mijor  A.  von),  The  Struggle  of  the  Balkans  for  National  Independence  ninler 
Prince  Alexander.    London,  1886. 

Ivantehciff  (T.),  Article  "  Bulgarie  "  in  Dictionnaire  dn  Commerce,  de  I'lndastrie,  •!  de 
la  Bnnque.    Paris,  1898. 

Jireeek  (C),  Das  Fttrstenthum  Buhcarien.    Wion,  1891. 

KanitM(F.),  Donau-Bulgarien  und  der  Balkan,  1860-76.    8  vols.    4.    Leipalg,  1875-79. 

Lamouehe  (L.),  La  Bul^rie  dans  le  pass^  et  le  present.    Paris,  1892. 

L^ger  (L.),  La  Save,  le  Danube,  et  le  Balkan.    Paris,  1884. 

Miller  (W.),  The  Balkans.    In  "  Story  of  the  Nations  "  series.  8.  London,  1896. — ^Trmveto 
and  Politics  in  t^e  Near  East    London,  1898. 

MineMn  (J.  G.  C),  The  Growth  of  Freedom  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.    8.    London,  18a«. 

Begempwnky  (CX  Die  K&mpfe  bei  Slivnitza,  1885.    Wien,  1895. 

Samuelson  (J.),  Bulgaria  Past  and  Present    8.    London,  1888. 

St.  Clair  (S.  G.  B.)and  Brophy  (C.  A.),  Twelve  Years'  Study  of  the  Battern  Questtoc 
in  Bulgaria.    8.    London,  1877. 


CRETE. 

The  Island  of  Crete  was  under  Venetian  rale  from  1211  to  1669,  when  it 
fell  beueal^  the  Ottoman  power.  Thenceforth  (with  the  exception  of  about 
10  years,  1880-40,  when  it  was  ruled  by  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt)  it  wasgorenied 
as  a  Turkish  vilayet.  After  more  than  70  years  of  almost  continuous  insur- 
rection, the  4  Powers — Great  Britain,  Russia,  France,  and  Italy — ^interrened, 
and  constituted  the  Island,  with  the  adjacent  islets,  an  autcncnrM)ii8  State 
under  a  High  Commissioner  of  the  Powers,  subject  to  the  suzerainty  of  the 
Porte,  but  without  tribute. 

High  Commissioner. — Prince  Cteorffe  of  Greece,  second  son  of  the  King 
of  the  Hellenes,  bom  June  24,  1869,  N.S.  ;  appointed,  for  8  years,  November 
26,  1898  ;  assumed  office  December  21  of  the  same  year.  On  December  15, 
1901,  the  appointment  was  renewed.  The  civil  list  is  fixed  at  200,000 
gold  drachmai. 

The  constitution  of  April  28,  1899  (in  force  only  for  the  present  High  Com- 
niissioner),  provides  for  an  Assembly  (Bul^),  consisting  of  64  deputies  elected 
in  the  proportion  of  1  for  every  6,000  inhabitants,  under  an  arrangement  which 
assures  the  representation  of  minorities,  and  of  10  deputies  nominated  directly 
by  the  Prince.  Deputies  are  elected  or  nominated  for  a  period  of  2  years,  and 
the  Assembly  meets  in  ordinary  Session  once  in  2  years.  During  Session 
each  deputy  receives  10  gold  drachmai  a  day.  The  Prince  is  at  the  head 
of  the  executive  authority ;  he  appoints  his  Councillors  or  Ministers,  3  in 
uwmber,  who  sit  in  the  Assembly  and  join  in  the  deliberations,  but  do  not 
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vote.    Questions  concerning  the  foreign  relations  of^  Crete  are  determined  by 
the  representatives  of  the  4  Powers  at  Rome. 

The  Island  is  about  160  miles  in  length  and  from  6  to  85  miles  in  breadth, 
the  total  area  being  3,326  square  miles.     It  is  divided  into  6  departments, 
23  sub-prefectures,  and  71  parishes.    According  to  the  results  of  the  census 
of  June  17,  1900,  the  inhabitants,  at  that  date,  numbered  303,543,  of  whom 
269,319  were  Greek,  33,496  Musulman,  and  728  Jewish.     Between  1881  and 
1900  the  total  population  had  increased  by  22,890  ;  the  Greek  element  had 
increased  by  62,256  ;  the  Musulman  element  had  decreased  by  39,955.     Not 
included  in  these  numbers  were,  in  1900,  6,096  foreigners,  of  whom  3,593 
were  Greek  and  1,071  Turkish.     All  the  inhabitants  of  the  Island  speak 
Greek.     The  chief  towns  are  Canea,  the  Capital,  with  24,537  inhabitants  ; 
Bethymnon,  9,311 ;  Candia,  22,774.     In  the  Island  there  are  3,000  Greek 
and  3  Roman  Catholic  churches,  23  Greek  monasteries,  and  8  nunneries,  and 
150  Turkish  djamees ;  all  religious  beliefs  are  equally  protected.     For  the 
installation  of  bishops  and  the  appointment  of  Turkisn  cadees  and  muftees 
the  consent  of  the  Prince  is  required.    The  affairs  of  the  Church  are  directed  by 
the  Synod,  consistins  of  the  metropolitan  and  the  seven  bishops  of  the  Island, 
and  sitting  at  H^racl^ion  (Candia).     Education  is  nominally  compulsory  from 
6  to  9  years  of  age.   There  are  (1901-1902)  390  communal  schools  (376  Christian 
and  14  Musulman)  with  491  teachers  (53  Musulman)  and  29,153  pupils  (2,348 
Musulman).     The  middle-class  instruction  had  21  so-called  Greek  schools,  8 
institutions  for  young  girls,  2  hemigymnasia,  1  ecclesiastical  seminary,  1 
normal  school  and  2  gymnasia,   with  2,469  pupils  (170  females)  and  73 
professors.     The  judicial  system,   oiganised  by  Greek  lawyers,  !compnses  a 
supreme  court,  a  court  of  appeal,  5  courts  of  fii'st  instance,  26  justice  of 
peace  courts,  and  8  criminal  courts.     On  December  31,   1899,   the  prison 
population  numbered  461.     There  is  a  police  force  of  about  1,085,  and  ser- 
vice in  the  Cretan  Militia  is  to  be  obligatory  on  all  Cretans. 

For  the  year  1901-02  (ending  August  31)  the  revenue  was  estimated  at 
6,263,195  drachmai  (francs),  and  the  expenditure  at  6,994,255.  The  revenue 
was  derived  largely  firom  direct  taxes,  and  taxes  on  articles  of  consumption  ; 
the  expenditure  was  chiefly  for  dnance,  3,136,111  drachmai;  internal 
affairs,  communications  and  public  safety,  2,143,330 ;  instruction, 
worship,  andjustice,  1,714,814.  Of  the  4,000,000  drachmai  promised,  by  the 
4  Powers  as  a  loan  to  Crete,  Italy  has  paid  1,000,000  ;  Russia,  352,500 ; 
France,  1,000,000  ;  Great  Britain,  1,000,000.  The  public  debt  amounts  to 
8,352,000  drachmai.  In  August,  1901,  the  4  Powers  decided  that  Crete 
should  pay  the  sum  of  1,500,000  francs,  and  concede  for  20  years  the  working 
of  the  Salt  Monopoly  to  the  Ottoman  Public  Debt,  which  renounces  all  rights 
and  privileges  in  Crete. 

The  chief  product  of  the  Island  is  olive  oil,  used  principally  in  the 
manufacture  of  soap,  but  wine,  oranges,  carob-beans,  chestnuts,  silk  are  also 
produced.  Sheep  and  goats  are  numerous.  The  commerce  of  the  Island  is 
mainly  with  Greece  and  Turkey.  In  the  year  1901  the  imports  amounted 
to  14,448,347  drachmai ;  and  the  exports  to  7,285,480  (^achmai.  The 
United  Kingdom  imported  from  Crete,  in  1901,  olive  oil  to  the  value  of 
19,6052.,  and  exported  to  Crete  merchandise  amounting  to  19,816/.  (cottons, 
16,960/.). 

The  postal  system  commenced  work  in  March,  1900,  and  in  September  of 

that  year  the  State  was  admitted  to  the  Postal  Union.     There  are  25  Cretan 

post-offices,  besides  Austrian,  French,  and  Italian  offices  in  the  Island.    A 

telephone  system  is  being  organised.     Railwavs  are  under  construction. 

llie  Bank  of  Crete,  founded  in  1899,  with  a  capital  of  10,000,000  gold 
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drachmai,  has  obtained  for  30  years  the  exclusive  right  of  issuing  notes.  The 
Cretan  money  is  similar  to  that  of  Greece.  On  December  22,  1900,  the  first 
copper  and  nickel  coins  (of  1,  2,  5,  10,  20  lepta)  of  the  new  system  were 
issued  represei^ting  a  value  of  700,000  francs,  and  in  August,  1901,  sOver 
coins,  the  drachma  and  }  drachma  (or  50  lepta),  were  issued  to  the  value  of 
800,000  francs.  In  November,  1901,  were  issued  2  and  5  drachmai  piece, 
representing  a  value  of  1,100,000  francs,  the  total  value  of  the  Cretan  coina^ 
being  2,600,000  francs.  The  circulation  of  foreign  \noney  is  prohibited,  a 
cept  European  gold  coins,  English  shilling  and  Turkish  silver  medj  idles. 

British  Conml-Qtneral  at  Canea. — R.  W.  Graves,  C.M.G. 

There  are  vice-consuls  at  Canea,  Candia,  and  Rethymo. 

Books  of  Seference  oonceming  Crete. 

ArdaUlon  (E.X  Repartition  des  Chretiens  et  des  musulmans  dana  llle  Cr^te.     Im  Jmaia 
Qeographiquet.    6  (1897).  pp.  255-257.    Paris. 

Birard  (V.),  Lea  Affaires  de  Crfete.    Paris,  1900. 

Biekford^Bmith  (R.  A.  H.),  Cretan  Sketches.    London,  1897. 

Oam,i9taro  (F.  A.),  and  San  Marco  (B.X  Pro  Oandia.    Messina,  1896. 

Oattonnet  de  Fout^  La  Crdte  et  I'Helleniame.    Paris,  1897. 

Combe$  (P.),  L'lle  de  Cr6te.    Paris,  1897. 

Couturier  (Henri),  La  Crdte,  sa  situation  au  point  de  vue  da  droit  international.  Paiis. 
1900. 

CriarU{V.  C),  History  of  Crete  to  the  end  of  the  Insurrection,  1866-9  (i°  Greek). 
Canea,  1902. 

Dillon  CR.  3X  Crete  and  the  Cretans.    In  Fortnightly  Beview  for  May,  1897. 

Freeee  (J.  H.),  A  Short  Popular  History  of  Crete.    London,  1897. 

Laroehe  (Ch.),  La  Crdte  andenne  et  modeme.    Paris,  1898. 

L<oni«(T.  P.),  Memoirs  of  Parthdnios  Perides.  The  Cretan  Insurrection,  1866  (k 
Greek).    Athen8^901. 

Mitchell  (O.X  Thp  Greek,  the  Cretan,  and  the  Turk.    London,  1897. 

Nieolaidee  (KL)  Kreta.  Die  Stellung  Deutschlands  und  Oesterreicha  zor  JeCxi^ 
Knsis  im  Orient.    Beriin,  1896. 

Noiret,  Documents  in^dits  pour  servir  4  I'histoire  de  la  domination  viniiieiise  it 
Cr^te  de  1380  &  1485.    Paris,  1892. 

Papantondki  (S.  A.),  Cretici :  a  Collection  of  Documents  relating  to  tha  Insurrectios 
1897-8  (in  Greek^    Canea,  1 901 . 

Paehley  (R.),  Travels  in  Crete.    2  vols.    Cambridge  and  London,  1837. 

Perrotf  L'tle  de  Ordte.    Souvenirs  de  voysge.    Paris,  1867. 

Baulin  rV.X  Description  de  Vile  de  Cr^te     2  vols.    Paris,  1869. 

Spratt  (T.A.B.),  Travels  and  researches  in  Crete.    2  vols.    London,  1867. 

StaurdkU  (Nik.),  Statistics  of  Crete,  with  an  account  of  the  Island  (in  Greekl  Atkeas. 
1890. 

StieglitM  (Alex  de),  L'lle  de  Crdte,  Ac,    Paris,  1899. 

StUlmann,  The  Cretan  Insurrection,  1866-8.    New  York,  1874. 

Strobl(H..),  Kreta,  eine  geogr.-hist.  Sklzze.    2  Telle.    MUnchen,  1875-6. 

Report  by  J.  Bowring  on  Egjrpt  and  Candia.  London,  1840. — Report  hy  Consnl  Lmt* 
worth  on  the  Causes  oi  the  Insurrection  in  1858. — Reports,  Correspondence,  and  farther 
Correspondence  respecting  Crete,  1866-68, 1877-79, 1888-91, 1895-1901. 


SAMOS. 

An  island  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  forming  a  principality  ujider  tbt 
sovereignty  of  Turkey,  under  the  guarantee  of  France,  Great  Bntain,  mm^ 
Russia,  December  11,  1832. 

Area  180  square  miles  ;  population  (1900)  54,S80.  There  are  hM»t 
15,000  natives  living  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  There  are  1,281  foieifpeni 
of  whom  1,159  are  Oreeks.  In  1900  there  were  401  marriages,  l>828bnth8| 
655  deaths.  ^  t 
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The  religion  is  the  Greek  Orthodox,  all,  except  36,  of  the  inhabitanti 
professing  it. 

The  estimated  revenue  for  1900-01  was  8,638,698  piastres,  and  expendi- 
ture the  same.     There  is  no  public  debt. 

The  imports  for  1900  amounted  to  213,000^.,  of  which  78,000Z.  was  for 
British,  55,000^.  for  Austrian  and  German,  and  42,000Z.  for  Turkish  and 
Egyptian  merchandise.  The  exports  amounted  to  211,OO0Z.,  of  which 
140,000^.  was  for  wine  exported  to  France,  Germany,  Malta,'  Holland,  and 
Italy.  Other  exports  were  dried  grapes,  olive  oil,  tobacco  (each  about 
20,000/.). 

In  1900,  1,152  steamers  entered  the  port  of  Bathy :  the  vessels  were 
mostly  Turkish,  Greek,  and  Austrian.  The  vessels  belonging  to  the  island 
were  368  of  3,691  tons. 

In  1900,  199,241  letters  passed  through  the  Post  Office.  The  number 
of  telegraphic  despatches  was  8,587. 

British  Consul, — D.  L.  Marc. 


EGYPT. 

(MiSR.) 

Eeigning  Khedive. 


Abbas  Hilmi,  born  July  14,  1874;  son  of  Mohamad  Tewfik ; 
succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  January  8, 
1892 ;  married  Princess  Ikbal  Hanem ;  offspring :  Princess  Emina 
Hanem,  born  February  12,  1895;  Princess  Ati'atou-llah  Qanem, 
bom  June  9,  1896  ;  Princess  Fathieh  Hanem,  born  November 
27,  1897 ;  Prince  Mohammed  Abdul  MouneTm,  heir-apparent, 
bom  February  20,  1899 ;  Princess  Loutfiah  Hanem,  born 
September  29,  1900;  Prince  Abdul  Kader,  bom  February  4, 
1902.  He  has  one  brother,  Mohamed  Aly,  born  October  28, 
1875,  and  two  sisters,  Khadija  Hanem,  bom  May  2,  1879,  and 
Nimet-Hanem,  bom  Nov.  6,  1881. 

The  present  sovereign  of  Egypt  is  the  seventh  ruler  of  the  dynasty  of  Mehe- 
met  Ali,  appointed  Governor  of  Egypt  in  1806,  who  made  himself,  in  1811, 
absolute  master  of  the  country  by  force  of  arms.  The  position  of  the  EhetUve's 
grandfather,  Ismail  I. — forced  to  abdicate,  under  pressure  of  the  British 
and  French  Governments,  in  1879 — was  recognised  by  the  Imperial  Hatti- 
Sh^riiOr  of  February  13,  1841,  issued  under  the  guarantee  of  the  five  great 
European  Powers,  which  established  the  hereditary  succession  to  the  throne  of 
Egypt  under  the  same  rules  and  regulations  as  those  to  the  throne  of  Turkey. 
The  title  given  to  Mehemet  Ali  and  his  immediate  successcDrs  was  the  Turkish 
one  of  *  Vali,'  or  Viceroy  ;  but  this  was  changed  by  an  Imperial  firman  of 
May  21, 1866  into  the  Persian-Arabic  of  *  Khidfiwi-Misr,'  or,  as  more  commonly 
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called,  Khedive.  By  the  same  finnan  of  May  27,  1866,  obtained  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  sovereign  of  Kgypt  raising  his  annuail  tribute  to  the  Sultan's  civil 
list  from  376,0002.  to  720,000/.,  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Egypt  was 
made  direct  from  father  to  son,  instead  of  descending,  after  the  Torkisn  law, 
to  the  eldest  heir.  By  a  firman  issued  June  8,  1873,  the  Sultan  giaiited  to 
Ismail  L  the  hitherto  withheld  rights  of  concluding  commercial  treaties  witb 
foreign  Powers,  and  of  maintaining  armies. 

Tne  predecessors  of  the  present  ruler  of  Egypt  were — 

Mehemet  Ali,  founder  of  the  dynasty 
Ibrahim,  step-son  of  Mehemet  . 
Abbas,  grandson  of  Mehemet.     . 
Said,  son  of  Mehemet  .... 
Ismail,  son  of  Ibrahim . 
Mohamed  Tewfik,  son  of  Ismail  . 

The  present  Khedive  of  Egypt  has  an  annual  allowance  of  lOO.OOOZ. 


Government  and  Constitution. 

The  administration  of  Egypt  is  carried  on  by  native  Ministers, 
subject  to  the  ruling  of  the  Khedive.  From  1879  to  1883  two 
Controllers-General,  appointed  by  France  and  l^ngland,  had  con- 
siderable powers  in  the  direction  of  the  affaiis  of  the  country 
Khedivial  Decree,  November  10, 1879).  In  the  summer  of  1882, 
in  consequence  of  a  military  rebellion,  England  intervened,  sub- 
dued the  rising,  and  restored  the  authority  of  the  Khediva  In 
this  intervention  England  was  not  joined  by  France,  and  as  a 
result,  on  January  18, 1883,  the  Khedive  signed  a  decree  abolish- 
ing the  joint  control  of  England  and  France.  In  the  place  of 
the  Control,  the  Khedive,  on  the  recommendation  of  England, 
appointed  an  English  financial  adviser,  without  whose  concurrence 
no  financial  decision  can  be  taken.  The  financial  adviser  has  a 
right  to  a  seat  in  the  Council  of  Ministers,  but  he  is  not  an 
executive  officer. 

The  Egyptian  Ministry  is  at  present  composed  of  six  members,  among 
whom  the  departmental  work  is  distributed  as  follows  : — 1.  President— InteriOT ; 
2.  Finance ;  3.  Justice ;  4.  War ;  5.  Public  Works  and  Public  InstroctioB ; 
6.  Foreign  Affairs. 

On  May  1, 1883,  an  organic  law  was  promulgated  by  the  Khedire  creatiBg 
«  number  of  representative  institutions,  including  a  LegislatlTe  Council,  t 
Ckneral  Assembly,  and  provincial  boards.  The  legislative  Council  is  a  con- 
sultative body,  consisting  of  80  members,  of  whom  14  are  nominated  by  the 
Government.  It  meets  once  a  month  and  examines  the  budget  and  aU  pro- 
posed administrative  laws,  but  it  cannot  initiate  legislation  and  the  Govern- 
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ment  is  not  obliged  to  act  on  its  advice.  Of  its  members,  15  residing  in 
Cairo  receive  an  fdlowance  of  901.  a  year  for  carriage  expenses,  and  15,  being 
delegates  from  the  provinces  and  provincial  towns,  receive  250^  a  year  for 
residential  expenses  in  Cairo,  besides  travelling  expenses  to  and  &om  Cairo 
once  a  month.  The  General  Assembly,  which  consists  of  the  members  of  the 
Legislative  Council  with  the  addition  of  the  6  ministers  and  46  members 
popularly  elected,  has  no  legislative  functions,  but  no  new  direct  personal  or 
land  tax  can  be  imposed  wiuiout  its  consent.  It  has  to  be  summoned  at  least 
once  every  two  years.  The  members,  when  convoked,  receive  an  eight  dajs* 
allowance  at  H.  a  day,  with  railway  expenses.  The  council  of  ministers  with 
the  Khedive  is  the  ultimate  legislative  authority.  Since  1887  an  Ottoman 
'High  Commissioner  has  resided  in  Cairo. 

Egypt  Proper  is  administratively  divided  into  6  governorships  (moafzas 
of  principal  towns,  and  14  mudiriehs,  or  provinces,  subdivided  into  districts 
or  kisms. 


Governorships. 

Mudiriehs. 

1. 

2. 

Cairo. 
Alexandria. 

Lower  E^ypt : — 
1.  Kahoubieh. 

Upper  Egypt : — 
1.  Guueh. 

3. 

Damietta. 

2.  Menoufieh. 

2.  Minia. 

Suez  Canal,  with  the  towns 

3.  Gharbieh. 

3.  BeniSouef. 

of  Port  Said    and  Ismai- 

4.  Charkieh. 

4.  Fayoum. 

lieh. 

5.  Dakahlieh. 

5.  Assiout. 

5. 

Suez  and  Sinai  peninsula. 

6.  Behera. 

6.  Guerga. 

6. 

El  Arish. 

7.  £ena. 

8.  Aswan. 

Area  and  Populatioii. 

The  total  area  of  Egypt  proper,  including  the  Oases  in  the 
Libyan  Desert,  the  region  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea, 
and  El- Arish  in  Syria,  but  excluding  the  Sudan,  is  about  400,000 
square  miles ;  but  the  cultivated  and  settled  area,  that  is,  the  Nile 
Yalley  and  Delta,  covers  only  12,976  square  miles.  Canals, 
roads,  date  plantations,  <fec.,  cover  1,900  square  miles;  2,850 
square  miles  are  comprised  in  the  surface  of  the  Nile,  marshes, 
lakes,  and  desert.  Egypt  is  divided  into  two  great  districts — 
*  Masr-el-Bahri,'  or  Lower  Egypt,  and  *  El-Said,'  or  Upper  Egypt. 

The  following  table  gives  the  area  of  the  settled  land  surface, 
and  the  results  of  the  census  of  June,  1897 : — 
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ATM  in 
sq.  m. 

Egyptians 

Foreigners 

Total 

Poi^ 

Sedentary 

Nomad 

p«r  sq.  na.] 

/  OovemorcUs  : 

Caito  . 

6 

588,336 

1,345 

85,381 

570,062 

95,010 

Alexandria . 

70 

268,669 

4,984 

46,118 

319,766 

4,568 

Port      Said 

.^A 

and  Canal 

{   m 

86,729 

— 

13,450 

60,179 

— 

A, 

1 

Suez   . 

15,489 

6,757 

2,774 

24,970 

— 

Damietta    . 

4i 

43,512 

— 

239 

48,751 

9,78 

■Zi  El-Arish     . 

I 

4,080 

12,910 

1 

16,991 

84,  d» 

1 

Provinces  : 

3 

Behera 

932 

535,021 

94,953 

1,251 

681,225 

677 

Charkieh    . 

905 

661,658 

85,015 

2,567 

749,130 

828 

Dakahlieli  . 

931 

719,676 

14,624 

2,408 

736,708 

791 

Gharbieh     . 

2,340 

1,246,752 

47,463 

3,441 

1,297.656 

564 

Kaloubieh    , 

852 

335,470 

35,402 

593 

371,465 

1,055 

^Menoufieh  . 

639 

846,512 

16,666 

1,028 

864,206 

1,852 

Provinces: 

■4^ 

Beni-Souef . 

501 

282,518 

31,645 

296 

314,454 

627 

So 

Fayoum 

498 

312,757 

57,947 

302 

371,006 

752 

W 

Guizeh 

370 

368,472 

32,736 

426 

401,634 

1,086; 

S  >!  Minieh        .  | 

772 

511,746 

36,217 

669 

548,632 

711 

s 

Assiout 

840 

752,233 

30,048 

439 

782,720 

932 

p 

Guerga 

631 

677,151 

10,649 

211 

688,011 

1,090 

Kena  . 

544 

679,517 

31,325 

615 

711.457 

1,308 

'Aswan 

— 

216,662 

23,288 

432 

240,382 

— 

Total 

— 

9,047,905 

573,974 

112,674 

9.784,406 

_  1 

Of  the  total  population,  4,947,850  were  males  and  4,786,666  females.  Not 
included  in  the  table  are  the  populations  of  Siwa  (Wahat),  consiBting  of  7,000 
sedentary  Egyptians. 

The  foreign  population,  112,526  in  all,  comprised  38,176  Greeks,  24,467 
Italians,  19,657  British,  14,155  French,  7,117  Austro-Hnngarians,  3,198 
Russians,  1,277  Germans,  1,301  Persians,  and  3,284  of  other  nationalities. 

The  growth  of  the  general  population  of  the  country  is  exhibited  by  the 
following  figures : — 


1800  (French  estimate)  .  2,460,000 
1821  (Mehemet  Aly) .  .  2,636,400 
1846  (Census)  ....  4,476,440 


1882  (Census) 6,818,919 

1897  (Census) 9,784,405 


The  average  annual  increase  from  1846  to  1882  was  1*26  per  cent.  ; 
1882  to  1897,  2-76  per  cent. 
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The  distribution  of  the  population  over  10  years  of  age,  according  to 
occupation  on  June  1,  1897,  was  as  follows  : — 


Nature  of  occupation 

Egyptians 

Foreigners 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

385 
25,494 
1.172 
6,031 
1,959 
4,361 
6,850 
1,712 

Female 

Total 

Agriculture          

Industries  and  trades    ... 

Clerics         

Liberal  professions 
Religion  and  instruction  ^ 
Public  force  2       n. 
Domestics  .» 

Total  with  oeeu}>atlon   ... 
With  no  declared  occupa- 
tion      .„        

Total  over  10  years  of  age 
Under  10  years     

Total  population 

2,049,258 

632,8-22 

184,006 

61,677 

4,072 

15U,628 

29,201 

111,665 

21,496 

}    *.eoi 

2,653 

2,218 

32,668 

2,049,268 
558,818 

250,474 

6,626 

158,841 

29,201 

144,828 

1871 

}       148 

189 
2,049 

2,688 

885 
27,866  , 

7,851 

2,148 
6,410 
6,850 
4,896 

3,128,814 

142,089 

63,781 
8,088,678 

8,192,646 
8,280,762 

47,964 
5,809 

7,440 
80,229 

65,404 
85,538 

3,270,903 
1,612,698 

8,152,404 
1,685,826 

6,4£3,807 
8,198,624 

63,273 
10.976 

87,669 
10,666 

90,942 
21,632 

4,888,601 

4,738,280 

9,621,881 

64,249  i     48,826 

112,674 

1  Under  religion  are  included  3,171  Christian  ecclesiastics  and  Jewish  Rabbis,  and 
113,438  readers  of  the  Koran.  The  Mussulmans  having  no  clergy,  no  distinction  has  been 
attempted  between  religious  and  teaching  bodies.  Under  instruction  are  included  40,441 
students  and  school  children  (over  10),  and  4,984  teachers,  including  Mussulman  theological 
teachers. 

s  Under  Public  Force  are  included  the  Egyptian  array,  the  army  of  occupation,  the 
police  force,  and  the  forces  belonging  to  foreign  men-of-war  in  the  ports. 

Of  the  Egyptian  population  over  10  years  of  age,  62*65  pere  cent,  were 
employed  in  agriculture  ;  of  the  foreign  population,  less  than  1  per  cent. 
Of  the  Egyptian  population,  16*27  per  cent,  were  employed  in  yarious  indus- 
tries and  trades  ;  of  the  foreign  population,  47  "85  per  cent.  Of  the  total 
number  employed  in  the  liberal  professions,  48  per  cent,  were  foreigners. 

The  principal  towns,  with  their  populations  in  1897,  are  : — Cairo,  670,062 
Alexandria,  319,766;  Tantah,  57,289;  Port  Said,  42,095;  Assiout,  42,078 
Zagazig,  35,715  ;  Mansourah,  86,131  ;  Damietta,  31,515;  Fayoum,  .83,069 
Kena,  27,478. 


Seligion  and  InstructioiL 

In  1897  the  population  consisted  of  8,978,775  Moslems;  780,162  Chris- 
tians (608,446  Copts,  53,479  Orthodox,  56,343  Roman  Catholics,  and  11,894 
Protestants) ;  25,200  Jews ;  and  268  others.  Thus  Moslems  formed  92*23 
per  cent,  of  the  population  ;  Christians,  7*50  per  cent.  ;  Jews,  0*26  per  cent. ; 
others,  0*01  per  cent.     The  highest  religious  and  judicial  authorities  among 
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the  Moslems  are  the  Sheikh  al  Islam  appointed  by  the  Khedive  and 
from  among  the  learned  class  of  Oolemas,  and  the  Qrand  Cadee  nominated 
by  the  Sultan,  and  chosen  from  amongst  the  learned  Oolemas  of  StambonL 
The  princifMd  seat  of  Koranic  learning  is  the  Mosqae  and  UniTeraity  of  B 
Azhar  at  Cairo,  founded  about  a  thousand  years  ago,  but  the  sciences  taught 
and  the  modes  of  teaching  them  have  not  changed  since  its  foundation. 

There  are  in  Egypt  laige  numbers  of  native  Christians  connected  with  the 
various  Oriental  churches  ;  of  these,  the  largest  and  most  induential  are  the 
Copts,  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Egyptians ;  their  creed  a 
Orthodox  (Jacobite),  and  was  adopted  in  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  Its  head  is  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  as  the  succeaaoi 
of  St.  Mark.  There  are  three  metropolitans  and  twelvo  bishops  ia 
Egjrpt,  one  metropolitan  and  two  bishops  in  Abyssinia,  and  one  bishop  for 
Khartoum  ;  there  are  also  arch-priests,  priests,  deacons,  and  monks.  I^esfcs 
must  be  married  before  ordination,  but  celibacy  is  imposed  on  monks  and 
high  dignitaries.  In  A.  d.  828  the  Copts  christianised  Abyssinia,  and  pushed 
Christianity  almost  to  the  Equator.  The  Abyssinian  Church  is  ruled  by  a 
metropolitan  and  bishops  chosen  from  amongst  the  Egyptian  Copde 
ecclesiastics,  nor  can  the  coronation  of  the  King  ofAbysslnia  take  place  nntfl 
he  has  been  anointed  by  the  metropolitan,  and  this  only  after  authorisa- 
tion by  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria.  The  Copts  use  the  Diocletian  (or 
Martyrs')  calendar,  which  difiers  by  284  years  from  the  Gregorian  calendar. 

In  1897,  of  the  sedentary  Egyptian  population  over  7  years  of  age, 
there  could  read  and  write :  in  Lower  Egypt,  7  '02  per  cent. ;  in  Upper 
fi^[ypt,  4*07  per  cent  ;  in  all  E^pt,  6 '8  per  cent  ;  the  remainder  w«» 
iUiterate.  Of  the  foreign  population  over  7  years  of  age  in  all  Egypt,  74  par 
cent  could  read  and  wnte. 

In  1898  there  were  in  all  about  10,000  schools  with  17,000  teachers  and 
228,000  pupils.  Seven-eighths  of  these  schools  are  elementary,  the  educatioii 
being  confined  to  reading,  writing  and  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic  The 
Government  has,  under  its  immediate  direction,  87  primary  schools  of  the 
lowest  grade  (^kuttabs'),  and  35  of  the  higher  grade,  3  secondary,  2  girls' 
schools,  and  10  schools  for  higher:  or  professiontd  education — ^the  School  of 
Law,  School  of  Medicine  (including  the  Pharmaceutical  School  and  the 
training  school  for  nurses  and  mi<hrives).  Polytechnic  (Civil  Engineering) 
School,  2  training  colleges  for  schoolmasters.  School  of  Agriculture,  2  technical 
schools,  1  training  college  for  female  teachers,  and  the  militaiy  school.  In 
addition  to  the  schools  belonging  to  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  there 
are,  under  the  inspection  of  that  Department  (1901),  23  primary  schools  of 
the  higher  grade,  with  an  attendance  of  3,585,  and  845  primary  schools  of 
the  lowest  grade  ( *  kuttabs '),  with  1,864  teachers  and  an  attendance  of  2^831 
pupils.  There  are  187  schools  attached  to  various  Protestant  and  Otholic 
missions,  and  43  European  private  schools.  The  Mosque  of  £1  Azhar  has  240 
teachers  and  9,060  students. 

The  Coptic  community  supxiort  1,000  schools  for  elementair  education* 
22  primary — ^boys  and  girls,  and  one  college.  The  teaching  of  the  Coptic 
lauffuaffe  in  the  schools  is  now  compulsory ;  the  subjects  taught,  and  the 
meSiocLs  of  teaching  them,  are  the  same  as  those  in  vogue  in  other  countries ; 
50  per  cent  of  the  Coptic  male  community  can  read  and  write. 

The  following  statistics  of  schools  in  Egypt  have  been  mainly  compiled 
from  returns  corrected  for  Government,  National,  and  Wakf  school^  np  to 
December  31,  1901  :-- 
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Justice  and  Crime, 

The  indif^enons  tribunals  of  the  country  are  the  Mehkemmehs,  preaifled 
over  by  the  Cadis.     At  the  present  time,  they  retain  jurisdiction  in  niatt«n 
of  personal  law  (marriage,  succession,  guardianship,  kc)  only,  together  with 
certain  functions    connected  with    the   registration  of  title  to  land.       In 
matters  of  personal  law  non-Mussulmans  are,  however,  in  general  subject  to 
their  own  Patriarchs  or  other  relimous  chiefs.     In  other  matters,  natives  aw 
justiciable  before   the    so-called  Native  Tribunals  established  in  1884—89. 
These  now  consist  of  46  Summary  Tribunals,  each  presided  over  by  a  single 
judge  with  (generally  speaking)  civil  jurisdiction  in  matters  up  to  £E100  is 
value,  and  criminal  jurisdiction  in  offences  punishable  by  fine  or  by  imprison- 
ment up  to  three  years ;   seven  Central  Tribunals  each  of  the  Chambers  of 
which  consist  of  three  judges ;  and  a  Court  of  Appeal  at  Cairo,  aboat  half 
of   its  members  being  European.       In  criminal  matters  there  is  always  a 
right  of  appeal,  sometimes  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  sometimes  to  a  Cento^ 
Tribunal.     In  civil  matters  an  appeal  lies  from  a  Summary  Tribunal  to  a 
Central  Tribunal  in  matters  exceeding  '£E10  in  value,  and  from  the  judg- 
ment of  a  Central  Tribunal  in  first  instance  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  in  ^1 
cases.     The  prosecution  in  criminal  matters  is  entrusted  to  tne   Pargtut, 
which  is    directed  by  a  Proctiret^r  GSnSiol;  the   investigation  of  crime 
is  ordinarily  conducted  by  the  Parquet,  or  by  the  police  under  the  direction 
of  the  Parquet.     Offences  against  irrigation  laws,  &c,  are  tried  by  special 
administrative  tribunals. 

Owing  to  the  Capitulations,  which  apply  to  Egypt  as  being  part  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  foreigners  are  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  locil 
tribunals.  Mixed  tribunals  were  instituted  in  1876,  consisting  partly  of 
native  and  partly  of  foreign  judges,  with  jurisdiction  in  civil  matters 
between  natives  and  foreigners  and  between  foreigners  of  different  nationali- 
ties. These  tribunals  have,  also,  a  limited  penal  jurisdiction  in  cases  of 
police  offences,  and  in  1900  penal  jurisdiction  was  conferred  upon  them  in 
connection  with  offences  against  the  bankruptcy  laws.  There  are  three 
Mixed  Tribunals  of  First  Instance  with  a  Court  of  Appeal  sitting  at 
Alexandria.  Civil  cases  between  foreigners  of  the  same  nationality  are  tried 
by  their  own  Consular  Courts,  which  also  try  criminal  cases  not  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Mixed  Tribunals,  in  which  the  accused  are  foreigners. 

Serious  crime  has  been  steadily  decreasing  ;  the  number  of  convictions 
in  respect  of  minor  offences  has  increased  owing  to  the  facilities  afforded  by 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  Summary  Tribunals  and  to  the  increased 
efficiency  of  the  authorities  charged  with  the  investigation  of  offences.  The 
number  of  natives  convicted  in  first  instance  in  the  year  1901  was,  for  crime, 
1,634  ;  for  misdemeanour,  58,295  ;  and  for  police  offences,  86,912. 


Finance. 

The  principal  sources  of  the  revenue  of  Egypt  are  the  land  tax,  the 
tobacco  monopoly,  and  the  customs  ;  the  chief  branches  of  expenditure  are 
the  service  of  the  debt  and  internal  administration.  In  five  .years  the 
revenue  and  expenditure  have  been  as  shown  in  the  following  statement. 
The  expenditure  shown  for  1902,  however,  includes  sums  paid  to  the  General 
Reserve  and  other  funds,  but  that  for  earlier  years  does  not  :— 
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Tears 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

£E 

£B 

1898 

11,131,980 

9,800,033 

1899 

11,200,303 

9.929,442 

i               1900 

11,447,095 

9,895,224 

1901 

11,943,929 

9,923,546 

1902 

1 

12,148,656 

11,432,522 

The  surplus  in  1901  was  £E2,020,378,  of  which  ;eE763,814  belongs 
to  the  Egyptian  Grovernment;  £E927,636  is  the  net  amount  paid  to  the 
General  Reserve  Fund;  £E265,037  has  been  paid  to  the  Economies  Fund, 
and  ££63,891  is  devoted  to  the  Sinking  Fund. 

The  final  accounts  for  the  year  1901,  and  the  budgetary  estimates  for  the 
year  1903,  are  as  follows  : — 


Revenue 

1901 

1903 
Estimates. 

Direct  taxes: 

£E 

£E 

Land  Ux 

4,712.835 

4,577,800 

Various  . 

144.926 

136,200 

Customs. 

1,341,710 

1,100,000 

Tobacco. 

1,221,483 

1,050,000 

Miscellaneous 

591,685 

324,000 

Other  Taxes     . 

890,789 

722,000 

Miscellaneous  . 

824,763 

224,400 

Receipts    from 

Revenue 

Earning   Ad- 

ministrations: 

RaUways 

2,222,293 

2,180,000 

Telegraphs     . 
Post  Office     . 

64,041 

60,000 

143,216 

140.000 

Other  Services 

286,243 

270,000 

Total  Ordinary 

Revenue 

11,948.924 

10,784,400 

Contribution 

from  General 

Reserve  Fund 

215,592 

216,600 

Total  .       . 

13,159,616 

11,000,000 

Expenditure 


Civil  List     . 
Expenses  of  Administration 
Expenses  of  Revenue  Earn- 
ing Administrations 

Railways  . 

Telegraphs 

Post  Office         .        .  . 

Other  Services  . 
Army: 

Egyptian  Army 

Army  of  Occupation 
Pensions 
Tribute  and  Debt : 

Tribute 

Expenses  of  Calsse  de  la 
Dette 

Consolidated  Debti ! 

Non-Con80*idated  Debt 
Suppression  of  Corvee 
Soudan  Deflcit     . 
Reserve  for  Unforeseen  Bxp. 
Sanitation  of  Cairo 
Aunuity  of  Reservoir  Works 

Total  Ordinary  Expen 
diture 
Conversion  Economies 
Sinking  b'und  on  Guaranteed 

Loan 

Share  of  Surplus  paid  into 
General  Reserve  Fund 


Total 


1901 


£E 

257.268 
2,400,774 


1,057,232 

51,981 

117,188 

72,307 

437,407 

84,825 

429,007 

665,040 

34,711 
8,442,147 

206,531 
249.999 
417,179 


9,928,546 
265,087 

63,891 

1,143,228 


11,395,702  10,976,000 


1908 
Estimates. 

£E 

255,361 
2.846,070 


1,190,800 
51,742 
121,430 
72,209 

451,695 
84,825 
406,000 

665,041 

39,000 
8,486,213 
202,421 
250,0'i0 
389,721 
82,000 
10,000 
76,648 


10,180,176 
265,037 

68,299 

611,488 


1  Exclusive  of  the  Daira  Sanieh  and  Domain  Loans. 
The  foreign  deht  of  Egypt  hegan  in  1862,  when  loans  amounting  to 
4,292,800Z.  were  issued  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  the  floating  debt. 
Other  issues  followed  in  rapid  succession,  and  in  1870  the  amount  of  the 
foreign  loans  had  increased  to  88, 307,000Z.  To  this  was  added  in  1873  a  loan 
of  32,00O,OOOZ.  to  pay  ofi  the  floating  debt,  which  had  risen  to  28,000,000/. 
In  1876  the  Khedive  announced  that  he  was  in  difficulties,  and  in  187«, 
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acting  on  French  advice,  he  issued  decrees  consolidating  the  debt  into  one 
of  91,000,000Z.     In  1876  default  took  place  on  several  of  the  loans,  and  in 
1877  arrangements  were  made  hj  representatives  of  the  English  and  French 
bondholders  for  the  consolidation  of  the  debts  into  a  Preference  debt  of 
17,000,000Z.   at  5  per  cent,  and  a  Unified  debt  of  59,000,000/.  at  7  prr 
cent.     The  Daira  loans  were  consolidated  into*^  the  Daira  Sanieh  debt  of 
8,815,4302.  at  5  per  cent.     In  1878  Domain  Mortgage  Bonds  were  issued  k 
the  amount  of  8,500,0002.  at  5  per  cent,  secured  on  Khedival  property  to  be 
administered  by  Commissioners.     The  dual  control  by  England  and    Fraan 
began  in  1879.    In  January,  1880,  the  two  ControllerB-General  reported  that 
E^pt  could  not  possibly  meet  her  engagements  in  full,  and  in  Julj  tk 
Liquidation    Law,   in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  an    Intei 
national  Commission  of  the  Great  Powers,  was  promulgated.     By  this  law 
the  Unified  debt  was  reduced  to  4  per  cent,  interest ;  further  conveTsioii!> 
were  made,  and  the  Unified  debt  thus  increased  to  60,958,2402  ;  certain 
unconsolidated  liabilities  were  added  to  the  Preference  debt,  which  thus  rosr 
to  22,743,8002.  ;  and  the  Daira  Sanieh  debt  was  increased  to  9,512,8802.,  the 
interest  being  reduced  to  4  per  cent     In  1885  a  loan  of  9,424,0002.  at  3  per 
cent.,  guaranteed  by  the  Great  Powers,  was  issued.     In  1888  a  4^  per  cent 
loan  of  2,830,0002.   was  contracted  for  the  commutation  of  pennona.     Is 
1890  the  Preference  debt  and  the  loan  of  1888  (just  mentioned)  were  con- 
verted into  a  Zi  per  cent    Preference   loan    of    29,400,0002.,  indndini? 
£E1,300,000  for  irrigation  and  commutation  of  pensions.    Also  Daira  Saniefc 
4  per  cent  bonds  for  7,299,3602.  were  issued  for  the  conversion  of    the 
previously  existing  bonds  ;  and  in  1893  State  Domain  Bonds  for  8,500,00021 
at  4i  per  cent  took  the  place  of  the  5  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  same  debt 
The  condition  and  the  charge  of  the  various  debts  in  January,  1902,  was  m 
follows : — 


-                                 1              Debt             {            Cbaige 

Guaranteed  Loan,  3  per  cent.      .     . 
Privileged  Debt,  3i  per  cent.      .     . 
Unified  Debt,  4  per  cent.        .     .     . 
Daira  Sanieh  Loan,  4  per  cent.    .     . 
Domains  Loan,  4i  per  cent.    .     .     . 

Total 

£, 

8,255,700 

80,389,580 

55,971,960 

6,017,240 

2,630,060 

£E 

807,126» 

1,087,044 

2,182,906 

234,672 

108,983 

108,264,540 

8,870,730 

1  Including  Sinking  Fnnd. 


The  charges  on  account  of  debts  of  all  kinds   (including  tribute),  as 
shewn  in  the  estimates  for  1903,   amount  to  ££4,392,675. 

In  1887,  reserve  funds  were  established,  the  unpledged  balances  of  which, 
at  the  be^ning  of  1902,  stood  as  follows : — 

£X 

Economies  from  Conversions 4,490,500 

General  Reserve  Fund  •        .  955,858 

SpecUl         „         „  -  1,287,352 

ToUl  Reserves  .        .    6,783,710 
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Defence. 

Abmt. 

On  September  19,  1882,  the  whole  of  the  Egyptian  army  was 
disbanded  by  Khedivial  decree.  In  December  of  the  same  year 
the  organisation  of  a  new  army  was  entrusted  to  a  British  general 
officer,  who  was  given  the  title  of  Sirdar.  The  present  Sirdar 
is  Major-General  Sir  Reginald  Wingate,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G., 
D.S.O.,  A.D.C.  There  are  98  British  officers  serving  at  present 
in  the  Egyptian  army.  The  army  has  a  total  strength  of 
18,068.  The  horses  and  mules  number  about  1,518,  camels 
730,  and  there  are  150  guns  (includiog  old  guns  of  position). 

Abmt  op  Occupation. 

General  Commanding  .     Hon.  Sir  R.  A.  J.  Talbot,  K.C.B. 
Chief  Staff  Officer  .       .     Col.  G.  M.  Bullock,  C.B. 

Since  the  rebellion  in  1882  an  English  army  of  occupation  has 
remained  in  Egypt.  Its  present  strength  is  5,600.  To  meet 
the  cost  of  this  army,  the  Egyptian  Government  contributes 
87,000/.  annually. 

Egypt  has  now  no  efficient  warships. 


Production  fmd  Industry. 

The  total  area,  land  and  water,  of  Egypt  is  about  8,000,000  feddans 
(1  feddan  =  l*08  acre),  and  of  this  6,704,123  was  cultivated  in  1900.  Of  the 
total  area  cultivated,  about  three-fourths,  called  Kharaji  lauds,  arc,  theoreti- 
caUy,  held  in  life  tenancy,  the  State  being  the  ultimate  proprietor.  The  tax 
(in  reality  rent)  on  these  lands  is  unequally  imposed,  but  averages  about 
22  sh.  per  feddan.  Other  lands,  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  are  called 
UthuTX,  or  tithe-|iaying.  These  lands  were  originally  granted  in  fee  and  are 
subject  to  an  impost  or  quit- rent  averaging  about  7  sh.  per  feddan.  The  corvie^ 
or  forced  labour,  has  been  abolished,  but  the  inhabitants  are  still  called  out  to- 
guard  or  repair  the  Nile  banks  in  flood  time,  and  are  also  liable  in  any  sudden 
emergency.  The  agricultural  population  (Fellaheen)  forms  about  61  per  cent, 
of  the  whole.  A  large  proportion  of  them  are  small  land-holders  with  under 
50  feddans,  while  others,  almost  or  altogether  landless,  are  labourers,  the 
relatioh  between  the  employers  and  the  employed  being  mostlv  hereditary. 
A  considerable  proportion  of  the  land  is  under  mortgage.  The  following  table 
shows,  for  1901,  the  number  of  land-holders,  the  areas  mortgaged,  and  the- 
amount  of  the  debt.  Besides  the  debt  here  stated  there  is  a  certain  amount 
unregistered,  due  notably  by  small  proprietors  : — 
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Bxtent  of  holdings. 

Number  of 
landholders. 

Totals  Of 
Areas. 

Areas  under 
mortgage. 

Amoant  of 
debt. 

6  feddans  and  under 

6-10  feddans    . 
10-20       „        .         .        . 
20-30       „         .         .         . 
30-60       „         .         .         . 
Over  60    „        .        .         . 

Total 

816,950 
79,230 
89,166 
12,181 
8,826 
11,962 

Feddans. 

1,145,978 
664,836 
643,370 
297,910 
339,466 

2,216,882 

Feddans. 
62,198 
32,718 
89,497 
29,199 
44,656 

676,998 

1,670,723 
982,929 

1.104,570 
834,948 

1,087,532 
11,601,998 

967,296 

6,097,481 

876,261 

17,232,700 

The  Egyptian  agricultural  year .  includes  three  seasons  or  crops.  Tlie 
leading  winter  crops,  sown  in  November  and  harvested  in  May  and  Jane,  are 
cereal  produce  of  all  kinds  ;  the  principal  summer  crops,  sown  in  March  and 
harvested  in  October  and  November,  are  cotton,  sugar,  and  rice ;  the  autniim 
crops,  sown  in  July  and  gathered  in  September  and  October,  are  rice,  maixe, 
mullet,  and  vegetables  generally.  In  Lower  Egypt  where  perennial  irriga- 
tion is  effected  by  means  of  a  network  of  canals  tapping  the  Nile  and 
traversing  the  Delta  in  every  direction,  the  chief  crops  are  cotton, 
rice,  Ind&n  com,  wheat,  barley,  clover,  cucumber ;  in  Upper  Egypt  where 
the  basin  system  of  irrigation,  i.e.  submersion  at  high  Nile  is  generally 
adhered  to,  cereals  and  vegetables  are  produced,  but  in  summer  cotton  and 
sugar-cane  are  grown  in  the  Fayihn  and  Ibrahimia  canal  tracts.  Where  then 
is  perennial  irrigation  two  or  three  crops  are  secured  annuallv  ;  lands  irrigated 
in  flood  only  are  under  millet,  or  if  low-lying  are  drained  when  the  flood  goes 
off,  and  then  produce  the  winter  crop  of  wheat,  beans,  or  clover. 

Extensive  reservoir  works,  consisting  of  a  dam  at  Assouan,  and  a  barrage 
and  lock  at  Assiout,  were  completed  during  the  year.  The  storage  capacity  of 
the  reservoir  is  estimated  at  1,066,000,000  cubic  metres.  Irrigation  and 
drainage  works  connected  with  the  reservoir  are  in  course  of  construction,  and 
these  will  enable  large  parts  of  the  country  to  profit  by  the  extra  supply  of 
water  now  available. 

The  production  of  cotton  in  10  years  was  : — 


Tear 

Kantars 

Year 

Kantan 

1891-92 
1892-93 
1893-94 
1894-96 
1896-96 

4,072,620 
6,118,150 
4,933,666 
4,615,270 
6,276,383 

1896-97 
1897-98 
1898-99 
1899-00 
1900-01 

6,879,750 
6,543,128 
5,688,816 
6,610,000 
6,485,480 

The  area  under  wheat  is  (in  feddans)  about  1,803,000  ;  maize,  1,651,000  ; 
cotton,  1,276,000  ;  sugar  cane,  88,069.  In  1901  the  sugar  crop  exported 
amounted  to  49,887,246  kilogrammes,  valued  at  £E642, 246,  and  the  cotton 
exported  amounted  to  6,502,199  cantars  (of  50  kilogrammes),  and  valued  at 
£E11,838,271. 

In  the  following  table  the  agricultural  condition  of  each  of  the  proTineee 
in  Lower  and  Upper  Egypt  is  indicated : — 
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Name  of  Provizice 

No.  of 
Villages 

No.  of 
Feddans 
cultivated 

No.  of 
Date  Trees 

No.  of  Date 
Trees  per 
100  feddans 

94 

Lower  Egypt : 
Ealioubieh     . 

155 

189,834 

177,733 

Sharkieh       . 

893 

521,872 

734,907 

141 

Dakahlieh     . 

467 

494,100 

114,896^ 

23 

Gharbieh 

515 

921,402 

300,912 

33 

Menoufieh      . 

832 

352,330 

38,674 

11 

Behera 

Upper  ]^t: 
Gui^h  . 

365 

587,455 

176,603 

30 

2,227 

3,066,993 

1,543,725 

50 

177 

180,985 

406,784 

225 

Bern  Souef     . 

171 

239,358 

169,589 

71 

Fayoom 

85 

268,319 

373,749 

139 

Minia    . 

267 

391,138 

450,927 

115 

Assiout . 

303 

424,736 

640,350 

151 

Girga    . 

221 

380,142 

459,411 

139 

Eena     . 

142 

353,667 

451,562 

128 

Aswan  . 
Districts  of  Alexan- 

77 

74,658 

679,367 

910 

1,443 

2,263,003 

8,631,739 

160 

dria,  Ac 
Total,  Egypt 

1        "" 

4,569 

43,729 

957 

j     3,670 

5,334,565 

6,219,193 

98 

Commerce. 

The  exterior  commerce  of  Egypt,  comprising  imports  and  exports  of  all 
kinds  of  merchandise  and  of  specie,  is  given  at  the  foUowing  figures  for  five 
years: — 


Year 

Merchandise 

Specie 

Imports 

Exports 

1       Imports 

Exports 

1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 

£E 
11,033,219 
11,441,802 
14,112,369 
15,244,939 
14,814,688 

11,805,179 
15,350,908 
16,766,609 
15,730,088 
17,617,003 

2,730,116 
4,515,917 
4,114,612 
3,085,678 
4,779,266 

1,891,518 
1,502,485 
2,602,790 
2,432,172 
1,834,467 

The  following  table  shows  the   value  of  the  commercial  intercourse  of 
Egypt  with  different  foreign  countries  for  three  years : — 
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- 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

1900 
£E 

1901 

1902 

1900      1      1901 

1902 

£E 

£E 

£E       1       £E 

£R 

Great  Britain     . 

5,300,864 

5,568,498 

5,447,115 

9,141,932 

8,018,911 

9,215,111 

BritiBh  Colonies  in  the 

Mediterranean 

144,429 

180,703 

105,443 

4,407 

6,654 

4,29a 

British  Coloniea  in  the 

Extreme  East 

696,436 

882,458 

794,475 

18T,814 

107,378 

89.601 

Germany     . 

485,931 

530,368 

580,896 

900,824 

778,096 

1.193,8S 

America      . 

289,830 

315,890 

197,070 

1,085,600 

1,016,456 

1.178,SM 

Anstria-Hungary 

900.959 

1,051,200 

1,170,790 

642,478 

628,408 

708,S» 

Belgium 

494,749 

498,768 

471,297 

121,165 

83,033 

122,514 

China    and   Extreme 

East        .       .       . 

124,197 

138,894 

117,095 

149,348 

114,982 

177,82J 

France  and  Algeria    . 

1,814,870 

1,406,435 

1,861,126 

1,430,158 

1,262,524 

l,880,fl« 

Greece 

121,467 

157,075 

209,337 

5.243 

5,897 

4,7» 

Italy  .... 

661,347 

802,166 

807,072 

601,496 

649,883  '      634,«M 

Morocco     . 

40,157 

49,286 

38,353 

2,692 

167 

,2 

Persia 

42,780 

36,844 

45,600 

4,642 

1.858 

702 

Russia 

608,900 

612,346 

652,931 

1,209,562 

1,743,205 

1,4«4,0» 

Turkey 

2,220,967 

2,246,414 

2,044,700 

290,188 

812,789 

S21,6» 

Other  countries  , 
Total  . 

665,478 

818,154 

871,888 

1,089,068 

1,104,868  (  1,100,081 

14,112,370 

15,244,939  14,814,688 

16,766,610  ;i5,730,088  17,617,008 

The  Value  of  the  leading  exports  and  imports  of  Egypt  during  the  lastthne 
years  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Merchandise 


Animals  A  animal 
food  products     . 

Skins  and  leather 
goods  . 

Other  animal  pro- 
ducts . 

Cereals,  vegetables, 
Ac.      .       .       . 

Provisions  A  drugs 

Spirits,  oils,  &c.    . 

Rags,  paper,  books 

Wood  &  coal,  cane 
work,  Ac    . 

Stone,  lime,  glass, 
Ac 

I^eing   materials. 

Chemical  prpducts 
Textiles,  i     mainly 

raw  cotton 
Metals  and  metal 

goods  . 
Sundries 
Tobacco 

Total    . 


Imports 

Exports 

1 

1 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1900 

1901 

1902 

£E 
652,252 

£B 
685,012 

£E 
702,835 

£E 
129,765 

£E 

112,958 

£K     I 

122,841 

206,868 

219,560 

205,161 

84,864 

90,642 

74,743 

84,374 

80,561 

75,127 

41,609 

63,825 

72,027 

1,532,346 
4041731 
815,971 
177,102 

1,706,352 
415,089 
812,867 
231,051 

1,417,561 
465,759 
799,385 
244,384 

2,615,450 

676,228 

16,811 

15,689 

2,649,970 
804,471 
19,579 
15,132 

2,667,7!0 
601,103 
38,961- 
14.011 

2,093,069 

2,139,420 

2,025,858 

16,349 

15,979 

16,500 

898,995 

407,683 

890,537 

1,515 

1,487 

2,951 

282,874 
276,630 

824,710 
360,556 

277,852 
841,708 

21,112 
15,561 

25,524 
15,929 

23,185 
18,071 

4,041,499 

4,642,241 

4,581,049 

13,104,865 

11,892,397 

18,9*9,P1J 

1,817,970 
760,596 
577,203 

1,744,084 
880,142 
595,621 

1,726,784 
958,654 
608,534 

5,662 
21,650 

4,187 
18,008 

4,898 

25,000 

14,112,870 

15,244,939 

14,814,688 

16,766,610 

15,730,088 

17.617,003 

In  1900  tlie  cotton  tissues  imported  aitounted  to £E1, 987,095;  in  1901, to  £E2,4H.6*'l; 
in  1902,  to  £E2,366,481.  In  the  cotton  season  of  1S99-1900,  the  quantity  of  raw  cotton 
exported  was  4,868,596  cantart,  valued  at  £E13,089,003 ;  in  19CO-01,  6,128,860  cantan, 
valued  at  £E1 1,833, 277 ;  in  1002,  6,652,057  cantars,  valued  at  £E18;,886,415 
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The  receipts  from  tobacco  were:  in  1898,  £E1,080,669 ;  in  1899, 
£E1,068,497  ;  in  1900,  £E1, 159,881 ;  in  1901,  £E1, 121,483. 

Of  the  total  imports  in  1902  the  value  of  £E13,093,017,  and  of  the 
exports  the  value  of  £E17,187,324  passed  through  the  port  of  Alexandria. 

Goods  imported  into  Egypt  are  examined  by  experts,  who  determine  their  value  either 
according  to  the  purchase  price  in  their  original  country  as  indicated  on  the  invoices,  plus 
the  cost  of  transport,  freight,  insurance,  Ac,  or  according  to  the  wholesale  price  at  the 
port  of  disembarkation,  minus  a  discount  of  10  per  cent.  In  order,  however,  to  facilitate 
customs  operations,  the  administration,  in  communication  with  the  merchants  interested, 
establishes,  on  the  same  basis  as  above,  periodical  tariffs  for  such  articles  of  importation  as 
cotton-goods,  indigo,  coal,  petroleum,  rice,  flour,  metals,  sugar,  &c.  In  the  statistics  of  the 
Custom  House,  the  values  are  estimated  according  to  the  estimated  price  which  served  as 
the  basis  for  the  payment  of  duty  now  fixed  at  8  per  cent  ad  valorem,  without  taking  into 
account  the  amount  of  that  duty.  As  regards  exports,  there  are  tariffs  for  nearly  all  of 
them,  estimated  monthly  for  some  of  them,  quarterly  for  others,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  tariffs  of  imports  are  established. 

The  quantities  recorded  in  statistics  are  those  declared  by  the  merchants  and  controlled 
by  the  Customs. 

The  origin  of  imports  and  destination  of  exports  are  declared  by  importers  and  e:roorter8, 
and  controlled,  as  much  as  possible,  by  the  searchers  and  appraisers  of  the  Custom  House. 

The  statistics  of  the  Customs  only  give  general  commerce.  In  order  to  know  the  amount 
of  special  trade  deduction  must  be  made  from  the  total  of  imports  of  the  value  of 
goods  re-exported,  which,  however,  has  oi^y  an  inconsiderable  importance.  In  fact  the  value 
of  these  goods  amounts  to  about  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  pounds,  one  half  of  which 
is  due  to  tobacco  re-exported  in  the  form  of  cigarettes.  The  transit  trade  is  of  no  import- 
ance. At  the  utmost  its  value  amounts  to  600,OOOL  per  annum,  nine-tenths  of  which 
represents  the  value  of  coal  imported  at  Port  Said  to  be  re-exported  on  payment  of  a  duty 
of  1  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Qoods  temporarily  deposited  or  re-shipped  are  not  included 
in  the  "transit." 

From  the  efforts  made  by  the  Customs  authorities  to  ensnre  accuracy  and  from  the 
method  of  valuation  employed,  the  .commercial  statistics  of  Egypt  may  be  regarded  as 
comparatively  exact 

The  subjoined  statement  shows  the  total  value  of  the  imports  from  Egypt 
into  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  the  exports  of  British  produce  and 
manufactures  to  Egypt,  in  five  years,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
returns  : — 


- 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

Imports  from  Egypt  into  U.  E. 
Exports  of  British  produce  to 

£ 

9,294,240 

4,435,101 

£ 
8,855,689 

4,419,078 

£ 
10,914,364 

5,061,686 

£ 
12,685,578 

6,000,409 

£ 
11,905,646 

6,314,867 

The  following  table  shows  the  values  of  the  principal  imports  into  the 
United  Kingdom  from  Egypt,  and  of  the  principal  exports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  Egypt : — 


Tear 

British  Imports  from  Egypt 

Exports  of  British  Produce  to  Egypt 

Raw 

Cotton 

Cotton 
Seeds 

Sugar 

Beans 

Cotton 
Goods 

Coal 

Iron 

Hachi. 
nery 

1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 

£ 

6,484,450 
6,881,396 
7,748,611 
9,066,435 
8,805.758 

£ 

1,801,079 
1,922,938 
1,839,921 
2,320,124 
2,271,621 

£ 

94,829 
42,019 
28,390 
30,559 
29,348 

£ 

227,716 
147,831 
325,145 
160,976 
266,842 

£ 
1,722,955 
1,414,806 
1,547,926 
1,896,814 
2,321,751 

£ 

899,005 
1,009,151 
1,220,863 
1,807,587 
1,711,807 

£ 
409,172 
370,071 
492,622 
485,895 
334,748 

£ 
249,479 
327,823 
261,526 
368,793 
397,543 
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Shipping  and  Navigation. 

Improyements  were  effected  at  Alexandria  by  the  constmctLon  of  docks, 
wliarves,  and  quays,  and  by  the  opening  of  the  new  pass  in  1894.  Since 
then  many  other  works  have  been  executed.  The  long  mole  has,  for  lialf 
its  length,  been  widened  to  three  times  its  original  breadth ;  a4Joiiun^  its 
inner  end  the  new  Gabbary  quay  has  been  built ;  near  this  a  graying  dock 
is  being  constructed ;  in  tne  harbour  dredging  has  been  executed,  while  on 
the  quays  new  sheds  have  been  built,  paving  carried  out,  and  facilities  pro- 
yided  for  unloading  vessels.  The  following  tables  show  the  tonna^  and 
nationality  of  vessels  arriving  and  clearing  at  Alexandria  : — 

Arrivals  and  clearances  of  commercial  vessels  at  Alexandria  in  five  years  : — 


Tear 

Arrivals 

dearsQees 

Vessels 

Tons 

Vessels 

Tons 

1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 

2,203 
2,454 
2,805 
2,830 
2,882 

2,267,120 
2,555,396 
2,414,674 
2,375,619 
2,561,259 

2,143 
2,428 
2,758 
2,784 
2,877 

2,270,836 
2.559,876 
2,389,058 
2,864,672 
2,549,785 

The  following  table  shows  the  nationality  of  commercial  vessels  arrivad 
and  cleared  in  1901  : — 


^rriyals 

Clearances 

Nationality 

_ 

Vessels 

1         Tons 

Vessels 

Tons 

British     .... 

656 

1,016,538 

659 

1,014,541 

French     .... 

121 

310,947 

120 

310,122 

Austrian  .... 

160 

316,780 

162 

819,799 

Turkish   .... 

1,392 

185,888 

1,384 

185,200 

Russian    .... 

89 

188,747 

91 

193,553 

Italian     .... 

164 

265,971 

157 

261,900 

Greek       .... 

161 

83,829 

154 

82,754 

Swedish  and  Norwegian   . 

23 

1         39,315 

26 

48,633 

German    .... 

52 

'         76,046 

55 

61,281 

Other  countries 

74 
2,882 

'         78,198 

69 

77,002 

Total  for  1901      . 

j    2,561,259 

2,877 

2,549.735 

Suez  Canal. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  gross  tonnage  of  vessels  of  all 
nationalities  that  passed  through  the  canal  in  1901 : — 
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Country 

No. 

Gross 
Tonnage 

Coontrj 

No. 

Gross 
Tonnage 

Great  Britain    . 

2,075 

8,661,016 

Turkey    . 

40 

67,871 

Germany  . 

511 

2,452,423 

America  . 

26 

66,923 

France 

281 

1,158,077 

Greece      . 

6 

11,617 

Holland   . 

230 

709,548 

Belgium  . 

4 

7,036 

Austria-Hungary 

138 

566,066 

Portugal  . 

6 

4,839 

Bussia      . 

129 

537,085 

Sweden    . 

4 

2,729 

Japan 

57 

334,563 

Argentina 

1 

1,777 

Italy         .        . 

87 

268,329 

Siam 

1 

621 

Spam 
iforway    . 

36 

166,974 

Other  countries. 

2 

427 

47 

102,796 

Denmark . 

20 

76,178 

Total  . 

3,699 

15,163,233 

The  number  and  gross  tonnage  of  vessels  that  have  nassed  through  the 
Suez  Canal,  and  the  gross  receipts  of  the  company,  have  been  as  follows  in 
six  years: — 


Year 

No.  of 
Vessels 

Gross 
Tonnage 

Receipts 

Tear 

No.  of 
Vessels 

Gross 
Tonnage 

Receipts 

1806 
1807 
1808 

8,400 
2,086 
8,503 

12,080,850 
11,128,408 
12,062,632 

& 
8,182,800 
2,018,222 
8,411,701 

1800 
1000 
1001 

3,607 
3,441 
3,600 

13,815,002 
13,600,288 
15,168,288 

8,652,761 
3,624,044 
4,016,460 

The  number  of  passengers  who  went  through  the  canal  in  1901  was 
270,221  as  against  282,194  m  1900,  221,348  in  1899,  and  219,671  in  1898. 

The  Suez  Canal  is  87  miles  long,  66  actual  canal  and  21  miles  lakes, 
connecting  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Red  Sea,  opened  for  navigation 
November  17,  1869. 

Internal  Conunnnications. 

On  January  1,  1902,  there  were  (exclusive  of  sidings)  1,393  miles  of  rails 
(double  and  smgle)  belonging  to  and  worked  by  the  State,  and  780  miles  of 
rails  of  agricultural  light  railways  owned  by  private  companies :  in  all  2,173 
miles  of  rails  ;  968  miles  of  State  and  552  miles  of  companies'  rails  are  in  the 
Delta,  and  436  miles  of  State  and  228  miles  of  companies'  rails  are  in  Upper 
Egypt  This  is  exclusive  of  the  Cairo  suburban  line  of  16  miles  long  to 
Heiwan,  and  the  Soudan  military  railway  to  Khartoum. 

The  following  table  shows  for  the  last  five  years  the  length  of  line  of  the 
State  Railways,  uie  number  of  passengers  and  weight  of  goods,  carried  and  the 
net  receipts : — 


Tear 

Line 

Number  of 
Passengers 

Goods  carried 

1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 

Miles 
1,166 
1,214 
1,393 
1,893 
1,393 

10,742,546 
11,312,400 
11,284,284 
12,428,300 
13,039,573 

Tons 
2,796,096 
2.786,780 
3,056,897 
2,950,000 
3,002,990 

£E 
1,123,360 
1,114,033 
1,161,686 
1,187,382 
1,222,261 
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The  working  expenses,  £E1,000,032  in  1901,  represent  an  averag«  of  about 
45  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts,  which  were  £E2,222,29d. 

Telegraphs. 

The  telegraphs  belonging  to  the  Egyptian  Goyemment  were,  at  the  end  of 
1902,  of  a  total  length  of  2,877  miles,  the  length  of  the  wire  being  10,874  miles. 
The  Government  have  constmcted  a  trunk  telephone  line  between  Alexandria 
and  Cairo,  which  is  fairly  popular  with  the  puolic.  The  Eastern  TelegraiA 
Company,  by  concessions,  have  telegraph  lines  across  Egypt  from  Alexanara 
vid  Cairo  to  Suez,  and  from  Port  Said  to  Suez,  connecting  their  cables  to 
England  and  India.  Number  of  telegrams,  6,270,000,  as  against  4,260,671 
in  1901,  not  including  telegrams  sent  by  the  Eastern  Telegraph. 


Po8t-Office. 

There  are  840  post-oflSces  in  the  towns  of  Egypt,  264  travelling  offices,  and 
408  localities  where  the  rural  post  has  been  established.  The  Egyptian  post- 
office  now  transacts  all  the  services  which  exist  in  the  post-officeft  of  other 
countries  forming  the  Postal  Union.  A  post-office  savings  bank  was  instituted 
in  1901. 

The  following  table  gives  fche  number  of  letters,  post-cards,  newspapers,  &€., 
despatched  through  the  Egyptian  Post  Office  in  the  year  1901  : — 


Inland 

Abroad 

Total 

Letters  and  Post-Cards 
Newspapers,  &c.     .     . 
Parcels 

Total  .     .     . 

14,152,000 

8,676,000 

198,500 

8,104,000 

1,396,000 

75,700 

17,266,000 

10,071,000 

274,200 

23,025,500 

4,675,700 

27,601,200 

Post  office  orders  and  remittances  through  the  post  office  numbered 
684,660  and  amounted  to  the  value  of  £E17,741,500. 

Twenty-two  per  cent,  of  the  total  correspondence  was  with  Great 
Britain. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Money. 

By  decree  of  November  14,  1886  (7  Seffer  1803)  the  monetary  unit  of 
Egjrpt  is  the  gold  Egyptian  pound  of  100  piastres.  It  weifha  8*5  giammes 
'875  fine,  and  therefore  contains  7*4876  gnunmes  of  fine  gold.  Its  value  in 
sterling  is  £1  Os,  6\d. 

The  10-piastre  silver  piece  weighs  12*5  pammes  *900  fine,  and  therefore 
contains  11  26  grammes  of  fine  silver.  The  piastre  is  worth  2'46«{.  in  English 
money.     It  is  subdivided  into  tenths  (ochr'el  Ruerche). 

Coins  in  circulation  are  the  Egyptian  pound  (100  piastres)  in  gold ;  20, 

10,  5,  2  and  1  piastre  pieces  in  silver ;  1, 1,  },  iV  piastre  pieces  in  nickel,  tnd 

^  and  -^  piastre  pieces  in  bronze.  Silver  coin  is  legal  tender  only  up  to  £E2. 

Egyptian  money  is  now  minted  at  the  Vienna  Mint     Hie  nominal  yalue 

of  the  coinage  (including  recoinage)  from  1887  to  1902  was  : — 
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Tears   , 

Gold 

Silver 

Nickel 

Bronxe 

Total 

1887-98 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

Piastres 
6,202,400 

5,202,400 

Piastres 
178,834,224 

12,250,545 
7,442,180 

Piastres 
16,961,933 
4,118,352 
2,000,004 
3,999,854 

Piastres 

531,720 

80,059 

120,246 
100,129 

Piastres 

200,030,277 

4,198,411 

14,250,549 

11,562,280 

100,129 

1887-1902 

198,026,949 

26,080,143 

832,154 

230,141,646 

By  a  decree  of  the  Khedive,  dated  Augurt  1,  1876,  the  metrical  system 
of  weights  and  measures  was  ordered  to  oe  introduced  into  Egypt  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1876,  compulsory  only  at  first  in  all  public  and  adminis- 
trative transactions. 

Dry  Mbasure. 

The  Ardeb  is  used  as  the  unit  in  all  transactions  in  grain,  &c.,  and  is 
equal  to  5*44789  bushels. 

The  approximate  weight  of  the  ardeb  is  as  follows : — Wheat,  815 
rotls ;  beans,  320rotls  ;  barley,  250  rotls  ;  maize,  315  rotls  ;  cotton  seed,  270. 

Weights. 
OJkieh     .        .        .        .     =     1-3206  ounce. 
Botl        .         .         .         .     =     -99049  lb. 
(?*«....     =     2-7518  lbs. 

for  100  Eotls  or'^ 

L       86  Okes 


KaiUar 


^1=     99  0492  lbs. 
Length  Measures 


Inches 

Diraa  £aladi  (town) =     22-8350 

Diraa  Afimari  for  building,  &c.    .        .        ,     =     29  -6281 
Kassabah  =  ZBS  yoxda         .        .        .         .     =  189-7668 

Measures  of  Surface. 
Feddan,  the  unit  of  measure  for  land,  =  333 ^  sq.  kassabahs  =  1  '03808  acre 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Bepresentatives. 

Cairo. — Her  Majesty's  Agent  and  ConsuhGeneral  in  Egypt,  Minister 
Plenipotentiary.—The  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Cromer,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G., 
K.C.S.L,  CLE. 

Secretary. — M.  de  C.  Findlay. 

CoTisul  at  Alexandria, — £.  B.  Gould. 

There  are  also  Consular  representatives  at  Mansura,  Tanta,  Zagazig, 
Birket-es-Sab,  Suez,  and  Port  Said. 


AVOLO-EOTPTIAN  SXTBAV. 

The  rule  of  Egypt  in  the  Sudan,  after  having  gradually  extended  during 
the  course  of  60  years,  was  interrupted  in  1882  by  the  revolt  of  the  Mahdi, 
who,  with  his  successor,  as  tlie  Khalifa,  held  the  country  for  about  sixteen 
years  under  a  desolating  tyranny.  In  1896  the  Anglo-Egyptian  army  com- 
menced operations  for  the  recovery  of  the  lost  provinces,  and  on^September 
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2, 1898,  the  oyerthrow  of  the  Khalifa  was  completed.  In  November,  1899* 
he  was  overtaken  by  the  Egyptian  forces  near  Gedid,  where  he  was  alain.  in 
battle,  and  his  remaining  followers  taken  prisoners. 

A  convention  between  the  British  and  Egyptian  Governments,  signed  at 
Cairo,  January  19,  1899,  provides  for  the  administration  of  tiie  territory 
south  of  the  22nd  parallel  of  latitude  by  a  Govemor-Greneral,  appointed  by 
Egypt  with  the  assent  of  Great  Britain,  and  declares  the  ffenenl  pnncipleB  in 
accordance  with  which  the  administration  shall  be  carried  on.  The  Britiafa 
and  Egyptian  flags  shall  be  used  together ;  laws  shall  be  made  by  proclama- 
tion ;  no  duties  snaU  be  levied  on  imports  from  Egypt,  and  duties  on  iinporU 
from  other  countries  shall  not  ezoeed  those  leviedin  Egypt ;  the  import  and 
export  of  slaves  is  prohibited,  and  special  attention  snaU  be  paid  to  the 
Brussels  Act  of  1890  respecting  the  import  and  export  of  arms,  ammunition, 
and  spirits. 

The  Sudan  has  been  divided  into  eight  Provinces  (Mudirias),  riz.  : 
Khartum,  Gezira,  Dongola,  Berber,  Kassala,  Sennar,  Kordofan  and  Bahr  el 
Ghazal ;  and  into  three  Administrative  districts  (Muhafzas)  Wadi  Haifa, 
Suakin  and  Fashoda.  Assuan  district,  which  formerly  formed  part  of  tlie 
Sudan,  has  since  September  9,  1900,  been  incorporated  with  Egypt;  and 
eleven  military  governors  (Mudirs)  have  been  appointed.  The  cost  of  ad- 
ministration must  for  a  time  be  laigely  borne  by  JSgypt.  For  1903  the 
receipts  to  be  collected  in  the  Sudan  are  estimated  at  £E428,16d,  and  tlie 
expenditure  at  £E817,884,  leaving  a  balance  of  £E389  721  to  be  made  up  by 
Egrpt 

Extending  southwards  from  the  frontier  of  Egypt  to  Uganda  and  tiw 
Belgian  Congo  (approximately  N.  lat.  5**)  a  distance  of  about  1,200  ndles, 
and  stretching  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  confines  of  Wadai  in  Central  Africa 
(though  the  western  limit  is  undefined),  the  subject  territory  has  an  area  of 
about  950,000  square  miles.  The  poptOation  is  now  roughly  compnted  at 
8,500,000.  Massawa,  which  was  formerly  Egyptian,  now  belongs  to  the 
Italian  Colony  of  Eritrea  ;  Harar  was,  by  agreement,  made  over  to  the  local 
Emir  and  now  belongs  to  Abyssinia ;  wMle  Zeila  and  Berbera  now  belong  to 
British  Somaliland.  The  Eritrea-Sudan  frontier  is  now  being  delimite(^  as 
also  is  the  frontier  with  Abyssinia  (see  under  Abyssinia),  Tne  chief  towns 
are  Khartum,  population  8,000,  the  capital,  Omdurman  (the  old  Dervish 
capital),  population  48,000,  Wadi  Haifa,  Dongola,  Berber,  Suakin,  K^m^I^ 
Wad  Meoani,  and  El  Obeid.  The  Sudan  still  suffers  from  the  effects  of  the 
Dervish  oppression,  during  which  it  was  largely  depopulated,  wide  tracts 
having  gone  out  of  cultivation  and  trade  luiving  been  abandoned.  •  Hie 
northern  provinces  show  the  first  signs  of  returning  prosperity,  but  those  of  the 
south  possess  great  natural  resources.  Along  the  Blue  Kile  the  soil  is  rich, 
and  a  wide  area  which  now  bears  such  crops  as  dura  millet,  sesame  and 
pulse,  might  be  converted  into  a  cotton  and  wheat-producing  region.  The 
vast  forests  which  line  the  river  banks  extend  to  the  frontiers  of  Abysnnla. 
On  the  White  Nile  the  soil  is  less  fertile,  but  the  forests  contain  irdoaUe 
trees — the  ebony  tree,  the  ^um  acada,  the  bamboo,  and  the  rubber  creeper. 
The  finest  gum  forests  are  m  Kordofan,  and  the  best  nibber  in  the  Bahr  d 
Ghazal.  In  the  flat  region  of  the  south  there  are  malarial  swamps,  and  the 
Kile  and  its  tributaries  south  of  Fashoda  are  frequently  impassable  on  aooonnt 
of  tiie  sudd,  a  thick  tangle  of  water-plants. 

In  the  Sudan  a  primary  school  system  is  beine  advanced  and,  on 
November  8,  1902,  the  Gordon  College  at  Khartum  with  an  endowment  fhnd 
of  100,000Z.  was  opened.  Here  literary,  scientific  and  technical  instruction 
is  given  to  Sudan  youths.  Khartum  is  now  in  railway  and  telegraphic  com- 
mnnicatioo  with  Cairo,  and  oq  December  12,  1899,  the^udan  was  declned 
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open  for  general  traffic.  Telegraphic  communication  will  be  open  with 
Jashoda  early  in  1903.  A  railway  from  near  Berber  to  the  Port  of  Suakin 
is  now  in  course  of  construction,  and  is  ei^pected  to  be,  of  great  benefit  to  the 
trade  of  the  Sudan. 

Before  the  Dervish  revolt  a  considerable  trade  was  carried  on  with  Egypt, 
the  chief  exports  being  slaves,  gold-dust,  ivoiy,  ostrich  feathers,  ^^ums,  hides, 
and  skins,  while  the  imports  consisted  of  various  European  and  Onental  wares. 
With  the  return  to  normal  conditions  there  is  some  demand  for  such 
articles  as  water-raising  appliances  and  simple  agricultural  implements  or 
machinery.  At  present  one  of  the  chief  items  of  revenue  is  the  royalty  on 
gam.     It  is  hoped  that  before  long  cotton  will  be  largely  exported. 

Ghvemor-Oeneral.— Sir  F.  Reginald  Wingate,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  D.S.O., 
R.A.,  A.D.C.,  Sirdar  of  the  Egyptian  Army. 

Civil  Secreta/ry.^GoL  F.  J.  Nason,  D.S.O. 

/n*pgrforGf«7wmi.— Sir  Rudolf  Slatin,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  M.V.O. 

IHredor  of  Intelligence  and  Sudan  Agent  in  Cairo, — Lieut. -Ool.  Count 
Gleichen,  C.V.O..  C.M.G.,  D.S.O. 

Financial  Secretary, — Major  £.  E.  Bernard. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  ooncerning  Bgyft 
and  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

AdminiAtntion.  Correspondenoe  respecting  the  Beorganisatioii  of  Egypt  London, 
1883.  Bepcrts  by  Mr.  Yilliers  Stuart  respecting  Reorganisation  of  Egypt  Ijondon,  1883 
and  1895.  Despatch  from  Lord  Dafferin  forwarding  the  Decree  constituting  the  new 
Political  Institutioni  of  Beypt  London,  1883.  Reports  on  the  btate  of  Egypt  and  the 
Proves  of  Administrative  Reforms.  London,  1885.  Reports  by  Sir  H.  D.  wolflon  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Etpnpt  London,  1887.  Annual  Reports  by  Lord  Cromer  on  the  Finances, 
Administration  andCondition  of  Egypt,  and  the  Progress  of  Reforms.  London.  Annual 
Report  upon  the  Administration  of  the  Public  Works  Department. 

Agriculture.  Despatch  from  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  inclosing  Report  on  the  Condition  of  the 
Agricultural  Population  in  Egypt  London,  188&  Notes  on  Egyptian  Crops.  Cairo,  1896. 
Manures  and  Soil  Exhaustion  in  Egypt    Cairo,  1896. 

Diotionnaire  geographique  do  I'Egypte.    Par  Boinet  Bey.    Cairo,  1899. 

Finance.  Correspondence  respecting  the  State  Domains  of  Egypt  London,  1883. 
Memorandum  on  the  Land  Tax  of  Egypt  Cairo,  1884.  Report  on  the  Financial  Position 
of  Egypt  Cairo,  1884.  Reports  on  the  Finances  of  Egypt,  1884-87.  Cairo.  Statement 
of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Egypt,  together  with  a  List  of  the  Egyptian  Bonds 
and  the  Charges  for  their  Services.  London,  1885.  Report  on  the  Finances  of  Egjrpt. 
London,  1888-95.  L'administration  flnancidre  1884-87  et  la  modification  du  r^me  fiscal 
des  tabacs  en  Egypte.  1887.  Convention  between  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  France,  Italy,  Russia,  and  Turkey,  relative  to  the  Finance  of 
Egypt,  signed  at  London,  March  18, 1885.  London,  1885.  Correspondence  respecting  the 
Settlement  of  the  Claims  of  the  ex-Khedive  IsmaU  and  his  Family.  London,  1888.— La 
Propri^ti  fonci^ro  en  Egypte,  by  Tacoub  Artin  Pasha.  Boulaq,  1884.  [Translated  into 
Arabic  by  Amoon,  and  into  English  by  Van  Dyck]. — Compte  General  de  TAdministration 
des  Finances.    Annual.    Cairo. 

Handbook  of  the  Sudan.  By  Captain  Count  Gleichen.  Compiled  in  the  Intelligence 
Division  of  the  War  Office.    London,  1898.    Supplement,  1899. 

Instruction.  L'Instruction  publique  en  Egn)te,  by  Yacoub  Artin  Pasha.  Paris,  1889. 
— Considerations  sur  I'lnstruction  publique  en  Egypte,  by  the  same.    Cairo,  1894. 

JttdiciaL  Correspondence  respecting  the  Mixed  Courts  and  Judicial  Reforms.  London, 
1884. 

Monetary.  La  R^forme  Mon^taire  en  E^^te.  Cairo,  1886.  Note  on  the  Currency  of 
Egypt  Cairo,  1885.  Note  on  the  Proposed  Monetary  Law.  By  Sir  E.  Vincent  Cairo,  1885. 

Population.  Rencensement  G^n^ral  de  I'Egypte.  Tomes  I.  and  II.  Cairo,  1885.  Re- 
censement  g6n^ral  de  I'Egypte.    Tomes  I.,  II.,  III.    Cairo,  1898. 

Report  on  the  Nile  and  Country  between  Dongola,  Suakin.  Eassala,  and  Omdurmaa. 
Sod  ed.  London,  1898.  Correspondence  respecting  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Nile. 
London,  1898.    Report  on  the  Sudan,  by  Sir  W.  Garsun.    Egypt,  No.  5  (1899).  London. 

Sudan.    Annual  Report  by  British  Consul  General  on  Egypt  and  the  Smdfin.— The  WikII 
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Haifa  and  Suakln  General  Ordinance,  1899.— Mining  (Prospcting  License)  OidinAnoe,  lai. 
—Taxation  of  Herds  Ordinance,  1899.— Deportation  Ordinance,  1899.— Pnblic  Ferries  Ords 
ance,  1899.— Licence  (Liquor)  Ordinance,  1899.— Arms  Ordinance,  1899.— KhartnnvBcrta. 
and  Dongola  Lands  Ordi^nce,  1899.— Royalties  on  Oum,  Ac,  Ordinance,  1899. — TazxLu 
(House  Tax)  Ordinance,  1899.— Title  to  Lands  Ordinance,  1899.— Licence  (Auctioneer's  lai 
Pedlar's)  Ordinance,  1899.— Taxation  (Boats)  Ordinance,  1899.— Land  Tax  Ozdinanoe,  Itft. 
— Wild  Animals  Preserration  Ordinance,  1900. — Memorandum  as  to  the  conditions  mdc 
which  prosi)ectingand  mining  may  be  carried  on  in  the  Sudan,  1900. — Code  of  Crinunal  P^ 
cedure,  1899.— Sudan  Penal  Code,  1899.— Sudan  Civil  Justice  Ordinance,  190a — SedK 
Gazette,  monthly.— Sudan  Almanac  compiled  in  the  Intelligence  Department,  Caiia.- 
Report  on  Egyptian  Provinces  of  Sudan,  Red  Sea,  and  Equator,  1884.— Report  on  tk 
Sudan  (Lieut. -Col.  Stewart),  1883  (Blue  Book,  Egypt,  No.  11, 1883).— Intelligenoe  Repsrt 
Sgypt,  1891-98.— History  of  the  Sudan  Campaign  (Colville),  1889.  2  vols.— Eritrea  (Jl4|tf 
Barker),  1894.— Eritrea  and  Abyssinia  (Col.  Slade),  1890.— Ordinance  for  dealing  witli  tk 
Cattle  Plague,  1901.— Ordinance  for  Preservation  of  Wild  Animals  and  Birds  and  Notia 
issued  under  the  same,  1901.— An  Ordinance  for  Regulating  the  Land  Tax  and  Date  Tsx 
1899.— Regulations  for  Government  of  Sudan  Prisons,  1901.— Egyptian  Judgments  Ordia- 
ances,  1901. — Ordinance  for  Regulating  Levying  of  Tribute,  1901. — Ordinance  for  Begnlal- 
Ing  Woods  and  Forests,  1901.— Ordinance  for  Imposing  and  Regulating  Tax  upon  Aniimik, 
1901.— Ordinance  for  Regulating  Position  of  Civil  Judges,  190L— Report  on  Forests  ef 
Sudan  by  Mr.  Muriel.— Traffic  Regulations,  Sudan  Railways,  1900.— An  Ordinance  empower 
ing  the  Establishment  of  Municipal  Councils  in  the  Sudan,  1901.— Ordinance  for  Preveaitiai: 
and  Regulating  the  Introduction  of  Contraband  Goods  into  the  Sudan,  1901.— Regnlstioits 
as  to  Liquor  Licenses. 

Suez  CanaL  Report  by  the  British  Directors  on  the  provisional  Agreement  with  M.  dt 
Lessops.  London,  1883.  Correspondence  respecting  the  proposed  International  ConventkK 
for  securing  the  free  Navigation  of  the  Suez  CanaL  London,  1888.  Le  Canal  dt  3ms, 
published  every  ten  days.    Paris.    Returns  of  Shipping  and  Tonnase.     Annna!.     Ixnul<». 

Trade.  Le  Commerce  Ext^rienr  de  I'Egypt.  Annual.  Alexandria.— Bnlletia  MensasI 
du  Commerce  Exterieur  de  I'Egypte.  Alexandria.— Annual  Sutement  of  the  Trade  of  tke 
United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries,  &c    London. 

War  Office  Library  Catalogue.    Wingate  Bey.    London,  1894. 

Statistical  Returns.    By  J.  L.  Gorst,  C.B.    Annnal.    Cairo. 

2.  Non-Official  PublioatiOnb. 

Alford  (H.  S.)  and  Sword  (W.  D.),  The  Egyptian  Sudan :  Its  Loss  and  Reeovery.  L»> 
don,  1898. 

AtteHdge  (A.  H.),  Towards  Khartoum,  the  Soudan  War  of  189tf.    London,  1897. 

Auhin  (E.),  Les  Anglais  aux  Indes  et  en  Egypte.     Paris,  1899. 

AMd^Jbtfr**  Lower  Egypt    4th  edit,  1898.     upper  Egypt    8.    London,  1892. 


BaU  (E.  A.  R.),  Cairo  of  To-Day.    fGuide-BookJ.    London,  1897. 
Barri  (P. ),  Fachoda  et  le  Bahr-el-GhazaL    Paris,  1898. 
Bennett  (E.  N.),  Downfall  of  the  Dervishes.    London,  1898. 


Boddp  (A.  A.X  Prom  the  Egyptian  Ramleh.     London,  1900. 

Boulgtr  (D.  C),  Life  of  Gordon.    London,  1897. 

Bourguet  (A.),  La  France  et  I'Angleterre  en  Egypte.    Paris,  1807. 

Br^hier  (L.),  L'B^pte  de  1789  k  1900.    Paris,  1901. 

Butcher  (E.  T.),  The  Story  of  the  Church  of  Egypt.    2  vols.    London,  1897. 

Brown  (B.  H.),  FaytUn  and  Lake  Moeris.    4.    London,  1892.    History  of  the  Banafe 
Cairo,  1898. 

Brugtek-Be^  (Henri),  Hlstoire  d'Egypte.    2nd  edit    Leipzig,  1875. 

Burleigh  (B.),  Sirdar  and  Kbaliik.  London,  1898.    Khartoum  Campaign,  1898L    Londoau 
1899. 

Cameron  (D.  AX  Egypt  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.    London,  1898 

Catati  (G.),  Ten  Tears  in  Equatoria.    New  Ed.    London,  1898. 

ChOu  (A),  Le  Nil,  le  Soudan,  I'Egypte.    Paris,  1891. 

Churehilt  (W.  Spencer),  The  River  War :  the  Reconquest  of  the  Sndan.     New  ei. 
London,  1902. 

CoUin  (V.),  La  Question  du  Haut  Nil  an  Point  de  Vne  Beige.    Brozelles,  18M. 
Dair-0ord<m(Lady),  Letters  from  Bzypt     Revised  Edition.    London,  1902. 

Eher$  (Georg),  Aegypten  in  Bild  una  Wort    FoL    Stuttgart,  1879     Egypt  Deseriptif«, 
Historical,  and  Picturesque.    [Translation  by  Clara  BelL]    2  vols.    London. 

Egyptian  Institute.    Khedivial  Geographical  Society.    Monthly  Reports.    Cairo. 

Fenn  (G.  M.),  In  the  Mahdl's  Grasp.    London,  1899. 

Firek*  (A.  F.  von),  Agypten,  1894 ;  Staatsrechtliche  Yerh&ltniase,  Ac  p  s.  Berlin,  18M. 


Foto{«r(M.),  Christian  Egypt    London,  1900. 
Fuller  (V.  W.),  Egypt  and  the  Hinterland.    London,  1901. 

(?«Mt(F.),Setti  auni  nel  Sudan  egiziano.    Milan,  1891.    [Bng.  Trans.  Seven  Years  in 
the  Soudan.    London,  1892.] 

Orogan  (E.  S.)  and  Sharp  (A  H.),  From  the  Cape  to  Cairo.    2d.  ed.    London,  1902 
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Guides  Joanne,  Egypte.    In  8  parts.    Paris,  1900. 

Wnke  (A.  E.),  Gordon  in  China  and  the  Soudan.    London,  1886 

Hartmann  (MartlnX  The  Arabic  Press  of  Egypt.    London,  1899. 

Hill  (Birkbeck)  (Bditoi^,  Gordon  in  Central  Africa.    New  ed.    London,  1699. 

Ibrahiw^Hilmy  (Prince),  The  Literature  of  Egypt  and  the  Soudan.    2  vols.    London, 
1886-88. 
-  Kingaford  (W.  E.X  Assouan.    London,  1899. 

Knight  (E.  F.),  Letters  from  the  Sudan.    8.    London,  1897. 

Lane  (E.  W.),  An  Account  of  the  Modern  Egyptians.    6th  ed.    2  vols.    London,  1871 . 

Le$$epi  (Ferdinand  de),  Le  Canal  de  Suez.    8.    Paris,  1875. 

Maomillan's  Guides:  Guide  to  Palestine  and  Egypt.    London,  1901. 

MalosM  (LA,  Impressions  d'Egypte.    Paris,  1896. 

Mardon  (H.  W.),  Geography  of  Egypt  and  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan.    London,  1902. 

Maff  (W.  P.),  Helwan  and  the  Egyptian  Desert.    London,  1901. 

jro6crly-£tfII(C.  F.),  Khedives  and  PasAas.  London,  1879.  Egyptian  Finance.  London, 
1886.    From  Pharaoh  to  Fellah.    London,  1887. 

MeCoan  (J.  C),  Egypt  as  it  is.    London,  1877.    Egypt  under  IsmaU.    London,  1889. 

Malortie  (Baron  de),  Egypt :  Native  Rulers  and  Foreign  Interference.    London,  1888. 

Malo$u  (L.),  Impressions  d'Egypte.    Paris,  1899. 

Michel  (C),  Vers  Fachoda.    Paris,  1901. 

Milner  (A.),  England  in  Egypt.    6th  ed.    London,  1899. 

MievilU  (Sir  W.),  Under  Queen  and  Khedive.    London.  1890. 

Molffneux  (General  W.  C.  F.),  Campaigning  in  South  Aftica  and  Egypt.    London,  1896. 

MUhlbaeh  (L.),  Reisebriefe  aus  Aegypten.    2  vols.    8.    Jena,  1871. 

Mwrraif's  Handbook  for  Egypt    By  Mary  Brodrick.    London,  1900. 

Neufeldt  (C),  A  Prisoner  of  the  Khaleefa.    London,  1899. 

Penjleld  (F.  C),  Present-day  Egypt.    London,  1899. 

PoUard  (J.),  The  Land  of  the  Monuments,  London,  1896. 

Poole  (8.  Lane),  'Egypt.  In  'Foreign  Countries  and  British  Colonies'  Series.  8. 
London,  1881.— Social  Life  in  Egypt.    4.    London,  1884.— Cairo,  Srd  ed.    London,  1897. 

Bae  (W.  F.X  Egypt  To-day.    London,  1892. 

Rouw  (J.  C),  L'Isthme  et  le  Canal  de  Suez.    2  vols.    Paris,  1901. 

Boifle\G.)t  The  Egyptian  Campaigns,  1882-85.  New  ed.,  continued  to  1899.  London, 
1900. 

The  Statistical  Story  of  the  Suez  Canal.  '  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society, 
June,  1887. 

Schweitzer  (G.),  Eroln  Pasha :  His  Life  and  Work.    2  vols.    London,  1898.    [German 
Edition.    Berlin,  1897.] 

8t.  John  (Bayie),  Village  Life  in  Egvpt    2  vols.    London,  1852. 

Slatin  Pasha.  Feuer  und  Schwert  im  Sudan.  Leipzig,  1895.  [English  Translation  by 
Major  Wingate.    London  and  New  York,  1895.] 

SUevene  (G.  W.),  With  Kitchener  to  Khartum.  Edinburgh,  1898.— Egypt  in  1898. 
Edinburgh,  1898. 

StuJUmann  (F.),  Mit  Emin  Pasha  ins  Herz  von  AfHka.    Berlin,  1894. 

Sudan  Campaign,  1896-99.    Bv  an  Officer.    London,  1899. 

Traill  (H.  D.),  From  Cairo  to  the  Soudan  Frontier.  8.  London,  1896.— Lord  Cromer's 
Bio^phy.    London,  1897.— England,  Egypt,  and  the  Sudan.    London,  1900. 

Thrueton  (A.  B.),  African  Incidents  [Egypt  and  Uuyoro].    London,  1900. 

Vandeleur  (8.),  Campaigning  on  Upper  Nile  and  Niger.    London,  1897. 

Vieetelii  (E.),  Cyprus  and  Egypt    London,  1899. 

Ward  (Jonn),  Pyramids  and  Progress.    London,  1900. 

White  (A.  S.),  From  Sphinx  to  Oracle.  London,  1898.-/rhe  Expansion  of  Egypt. 
London,  1899. 

Wilkineon  (Sir  Gardner),  Modem  Egypt  and  Thebes.    2  vols.    London,  1843. 

Willeoeks  (W.),  Egyptian  Irrigation.  2d.  ed.  London,  1899.— Report  (Official)  on 
Perennial  Irrigation  and  Flood  Protection  for  Egypt  4.  Cairo,  1894.— The  Nile  Reservoir 
Dam  at  Assnftn  and  After.    London,  1901. 

Wileon  (C.  T.),  and  Felkin  (R.  W.),  Uganda  and  the  Egyptian  Soudan.    London,  1882. 

Wilton  (Sir  C.  W.),  Prom  Kortl  to  Khartum.    8.    Edinburgh,  1*886. 

Wingate  (Lt-Col.,  C.B.),  Mahdiism  and  the  Sudan,  1881-90.  London,  1891.  Ten  Tears 
in  the  Mahdi  s  Camp(from  the  original  MS.  of  Father  Ohrwalder).  London,  1892.  England, 
Egypt,  and  the  Sudan.    London,  1896. 

Wood  (H.  P.),  Eg3rpt  under  the  British.    8.    London,  1896. 

Wort/old  (W.  B.),  The  Redemption  of  Egypt    London,  1900. 

Wylde  (A.  B.),  '83  to  '87  in  the  Soudan.    2  vols.    London,  1888. 

Zineke  (F.  B.),  Egypt  of  the  Pharaohs  and  the  Khedive.    8.    London,  1872. 

For  the  Sudan,  the  works  of  many  travellers  maybe  consulted,  among  them  being  those 
of  Baker  (1867-78),  Colbome(1883),  Colston  (1878),  De  Cosson(1873X  Ensor  (1875-70),  Felkin 
(1879-80),  Jophson  (1887-88),  Junker  (1875-70),  Grant  (1864),  L^ean  (1860-61),  Pethcrick 
(1862),  Mamo  (1878-75),  Schweinfnrth  (1868-71),  Speke(1868),  Rnssegger  (1888). 
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(United  States  of  America.) 

Constitution  and  Oovemment 
The  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  thirteen  States  of  whidi 
the  American  Union  then  consisted  was  adopted  by  Ck>ngre8s 
July  4,  1776.  On  November  30,  1782,  Great  Britain  acknow- 
lodged  independence  of  the  United  States,  and  on  September  3, 
1783,  the  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded. 

The  form  of  government  of  the  United  States  is  based  on  the 
Constitution  of  Sept.  17,  1787,  to  which  ten  amendments  were 
added  Dec.  15,  1791 ;  an  eleventh  amendment,  Jan.  8,  1798  ;  & 
twelfth  amendment,  Sept.  25,  1804;  a  thirteenth  amendment, 
Dec.  18,  1865 ;  a  fourteenth  amendment,  July  28,  1868 ;  and  & 
fifteenth  amendment,  March  30,  1870. 

By  the  Constitution,  the  government  of  the  nation  is  entrusted 
to  three  separate  authorities,  the  Executive,  the  Legislative^  and 
the  Judicifd.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  President,  who 
holds  his  office  during  the  term  of  four  years,  and  is  elected,  to- 
gether with  a  Yice-Fresident  chosen  for  the  same  term,  in  the 
mode  prescribed  as  follows  : — '  Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  sodi 
manner  as  the  Legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  elec- 
tors, equal  to  the  whole  number  of  senators  and  representatives  to 
which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress :  but  no  senator 
or  representative,  or  person  holding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit 
under  the  United  States,  shall  be  appointed  an  eiector.'  The 
practice  is  that  in  every  State  the  electors  allotted  to  the  State 
are  chosen  by  direct  vote  of  the  citizens  on  a  general  ticket, 
on  the  system  known  in  France  as  acruUn  de  lisU.  The 
Constitution  enacts  that  Hhe  Congress  may  determine  the  time 
of  choosing  the  electors,  and  the  day  on  which  they  shall  give 
their  votes,  which  day  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  United 
States ; '  and  further,  that  *  no  person  except  a  natural-bom 
citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  ad(^ 
tion  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent ;  neither  shall  any  person  be  eligible  to  that  office  who  shall 
not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  and  been  four- 
teen years  a  resident  within  the  United  States.' 

The  President  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and 
navy,  and  of  the  militia  in  the  service  of  the  Union.  The 
Vice-President  is  eo^officio  President  of  the  Senate ;  and  in  case  of 
the  death  or  resignation  of  the  President,  he  becomes  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  remainder  of  the  term.  The  electors  of  Presid^it 
and  Yice-President  are  at  present  chosen  in  all  the  States  on 
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Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday  in  November,  every  fourth 
(leap)  yefiur;  and  on  the  4th  of  March  following  the  new  !ft«sident- 
elect  assumes  office. 

President  qf  the  United  States, — Theodore  RooaeveUj  of  New 
York,  bom  1858;  Member  of  the  New  York  Legislature, 
1882-84;  U.S.  Civn  Service  CJommissioner,  1889-1895  ;  Presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  City  Police  Board,  1895-97;  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  1897-98 ;  Lieut.-Col.  U.S.  Volunteers, 
1898,  serving  in  Cuba  in  the  Spanish  War;  Governor  of  New 
York,  1898-1900;  Vice-President  March-September,  1901; 
succeeded  to  the  Presidency,  September  14,  1901,  on  the  death 
of  President  William  McKlnley. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  an  annual  salary  of 
50,000  dollars,  and  the  Vice-President  8,000  dollars. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  the  offices  of  President 
and  Vice-President  have  been  occupied  as  follows : — 


Pbbsidsnts  op  the  United  States. 


Name 

From  State 

Term  of  Service 

Bom 

Died 

George  Washington 

Virginia   . 

1789-1797 

1782 

1799 

John  Adams 

Massachusetts  . 

1797-1801 

1735 

1826 

Thomas  Jefferson  . 

Virginia    . 

1801-1809 

1743 

1826 

James  Madison     . 

Virginia    . 

1809-1817 

1751 

1836 

James  Monroe 

Virginia    . 

1817-1826 

1759 

1831 

John  Qnincv  Adams     . 
Andrew  Jackson   . 

Massachusetts  . 

1825-1829 

1767 

1848 

Tennessee 

1829-1837 

1767 

1846 

Martin  Van  Buren 

New  York 

1837-1841 

1782 

1862 

William  H.  Harrison    . 

Ohio 

March-Apl.  1841 

1773 

1841 

John  Tyler  . 
James  E.  Polk      . 

Virginia    . 

1841-1846 

1790 

1862 

Tennessee 

1845-1849 

1795 

1849 

Zachary  Taylor     . 
Millard  Fillmore  . 

Louisiana . 

1849-1860 

1784 

1850 

New  York 

1860-1863 

1800 

1874 

Franklin  Pierce    . 

New  Hampshire 

1868-1857 

1804 

1869 

James  Buchanan  . 

Pennsylvania    . 
Illinois 

1867-1861 

1791 

1868 

Abraham  Lincoln . 

1861-1866 

1809 

1865 

Andrew  Johnson  . 

Tennessee 

1865-1869 

1808 

1875 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  . 

Illinois     . 

1869-1877 

1822 

1885 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes    . 

Ohio 

1877-1881 

1822 

1893 

JameaA.  Garfield 

Ohio 

March-Sept.  1881 

1831 

1881 

Chester  A.  Arthur 

New  York 

1881-1886 

1830 

1886 

Groyer  Cleveland . 

New  York 

1886-1889 

1837 

— 

Benjamin  Harrison 

Indiana    . 

1889-1893 

1838 

1901 

Groyer  Cleveland . 

New  York 

1898-1897 

1887 

— 

William  McKinley 

Ohio 

1897-1901 

1844 

1901 

Theodore  Roosevelt     . 

New  York 

1901 

1858 

— » 
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Vice-Presidents  of  the  United  States. 

Name 

From  State 

Tenn  of  Service 

Born 

Died 

John  Adams 

Massachusetts  . 

1789-1797 

1735 

182« 

Thomas  Jefferson  . 

Virginia   . 

1797-1801 

1743 

1826 

Aaron  Burr  . 

Kew  York 

1801-1805 

1756 

1836 

George  Clinton      . 

New  York 

1805-1812 

1739 

1812 

Elbridge  Gerry 

Massachusetts  . 

1813-1814 

1744 

1814 

Daniel  D.  Tompkins     . 

New  York 

1817-1825 

1774 

1825 

John  C.  Calhoun  . 

South  Carolina . 

1825-1832 

1782 

1850 

Martin  Van  Buren 

New  Vork 

1833-1837 

1782 

1662 

Richard  M.  Johnson 

Kentucky 

1837-1841 

1780 

1850 

John  Tyler  . 

Virginia   . 

March-ApL  1841 

1790 

1862 

George  M.  Dallas  . 

Pennsylvania    . 

1845-1849 

1792 

1864 

Millard  Fillmore  . 

New  York 

1849-1850 

1800 

1874 

William  R.  King  . 

Alabama  . 

1853 

1786 

1853 

John  C.  Breckiniidge    . 

Kentucky 

1857-1861 

1821 

1875  ' 

Hannibal  Hamlin . 

Maine 

1861-1865 

1809 

1891  1 

Andrew  Johnson  . 

Tennessee 

March-ApL  1865 

1808 

1875 

Schuyler  Colfax    . 

Indiana    . 

1869-1873 

1823 

1885  i 

Henry  Wilson 

Massachusetts  . 

1873-1875 

1812 

1875  ! 

William  A.  Wheeler      . 

New  York 

1877-1881 

1819 

1887  , 

Chester  A.  Arthur 

New  York 

March-Sept  1881 

1830 

1886  ( 

Thomas  A.  Hendricks  . 

Indiana    . 

Mar.-Nov.25. 1885 

1819 

1885  , 

Levi  P.  Morton     . 

New  York 

1889-1893 

1824 

—    f 

Adlai  E.  Stevenson 

Illinois     . 

1893-1897      1 

1835 

/ 

Garret  A.  Hobart. 

New  Jersey 

1897-1899 

1844 

18» 

Theodore  Roosevelt 

New  York 

MarchrSept.  1901 

1 

1858 

— 

By  a  law  which  came  into  force  Jan.  19,  1886,  in  case  of  re- 
moval)  death,  resignation,  or  inability  of  both  the  President  and 
Vice-President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  after  him,  in  the 
order  of  the  establishment  of  their  departments,  other  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  shall  act  as  President  until  the  disability  of  the  Pre- 
sident is  removed  or  a  President  shall  be  elected.  On  the  death  of  a 
Vice-President  the  duties  of  the  office  fall  to  the  President /?ro  tern- 
pore  of  the  Senate,  who  receives  the  salary  of  the  Vice-President. 

The  administrative  business  of  the  nation  is  conducted  by 
eight  chief  officers,  or  heads  of  departments,  who  form  what  is 
called  the  *  Cabinet.'  They  are  chosen  by  the  President,  but 
must  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Each  of  them  presides  over 
a  separate  department,  and  acts  under  the  immediate  authority 
of  the  President.     The  heads  of  departments  are  (Jan.  1898)  : — 

1.  Secretary  qf  State. — John  Hat/f  born  in  Indiana, -1838; 
Private  Secretary  to  President  Lincoln  1861-65;  Secretary  to 
the  U.S.  Legation  at  Paris,  1865-67;  Charge  d' Affaires  at 
Vienna,  1867-68;  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Madrid,  1869-70; 
Ambassador  at  London,  1897-98  ;  present  appointment,  1898. 

2.  Secretary  qf  the  Treasury, — Leslie  Mortier  Shaw,  of  Iowa, 
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l>orn  in  Vermont,  1848  ;  admitted  to  the  bar,  1876  ;  Governor 
of  Iowa,  1898-1902.     Present  appointment,  January  16,  1902. 

3.  Swretcury  qf  War, — EUhu  Rooty  of  New  York,  bprn   in 
.  New  York,  1845 ;  United  States  District  Attorney,  Southern 

District  of  New  York,   1883-85.     Present  appointment,  July 
21,  1899. 

4.  Secretwry  qf  the  Navy, — "William  H.  Moodyy  of  Massa- 
chusetts, bom  in  Massachusetts,  1853 ;  District  Attorney, 
^Eastern  District  of  Massachusetts,  1890-95 ;  Member  of 
Congress,  1895-1902.      Present  appointment,  May  1,  1902. 

5.  Secreta/ry  qf  the  Interior, — Ethan  Allen  Hitchcock,  of 
Missouri,  born  in  Alabama,  1835 ;  Minister  and  Ambassador  to 
Russia,  1897-99.     Present  appointment,  January,  1899. 

6.  Postmaster-General, — Henry  C.  Payne,  of  Wisconsin,  born 
in  Massachusetts,  1843 ;  Postmaster  Milwaukee,  1876-86  \ 
Receiver  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  1893-95.  Present 
appointment,  December  18,  1901. 

7.  Attomey-GenercU, — Philander  Chase  Knox,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, bom  in  Pennsylvania  1853 ;  admitted  to  the  bar,  1875. 
Present  appointment,  April  5,  1901. 

8.  Secretary  qf  AgrictUtvre, — James  Wilson,  of  Iowa,  bom  in 
Scotland,  1835;  Member  of  Iowa  House  of  Representatives, 
1867-73  ;  Member  of  Congress,  1873-77,  and  1883-85.  Present 
appointment,  March  5,  1857. 

■Each  of  the  above  ministers  has  an  annual  salary  of  8,000 
dollars,  and  holds  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 

The  whole  legislative  power  is  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  a 
Congress,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Senate  consists  of  two  members  from  each  State,  chosen  by 
the  State  Legislatures  for  six  years.  Senators  must  be  not  less 
than  thirty  years  of  age  ;  must  have  been  citizens  of  the  United 
States  for  nine  years ;  and  be  residents  in  the  States  for  which 
they  are  chosen.  Besides  its  legislative  functions,  the  Senate  is 
entrusted  with  the  power  of  ratifying  or  rejecting  all  treaties 
made  by  the  President  with  foreign  powers,  a  two-thirds  majority 
of  senators  present  being  required  for  ratification.  The  Senate 
is  also  invested  with  the  power  of  confirming  or  rejecting  all 
appointments  to  office  made  by  the  President ;  and  its  members 
constitute  a  High  Court  of  Impeachment.  The  judgment  in  the 
latter  case  extends  only  to  removal  from  office  and  disqualification. 
The  House  of  Representatives  has  the  sole  power  of  impeachment. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  composed  of  members  elected 
every  second  year  by  the  vote  of  citizens  who,  according  to  the 
laws  of  their  respective  States,  are  qualified  to  vote.^In  general 
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such  voters  are  all  male  citizens  over  2 1  years  of  age.    Neith^*  i 
nor  colour  affects  the  right  of  citizens.    The  franchise  is  not  i ' 
lutely  universal ;  residence  for  at  least  one  year  in  most 
(in  Ehode  Island  and  Kentucky  two  years,  in  Michigan  and  ! 
three  months)  is  necessary,  in  some  States  the  payment  of 
in  others  registration.     On  the  other  hand  many  of  the  Western ' 
States  admit  to  the  franchise  unnaturalised  persons,  who  ha-v^ 
formally  declared  their  intention  to  hecome  citizens.     Several  of 
the  Southern  States  have  adopted  methods — which  differ  £raa& 
one  another — too  complicated  for  explanation  here,  with  tbe 
express  and  avowed  purpose  [of  excluding  the  negroes  from  the 
franchise,  and  yet  avoiding  the  constitutional  con8equen<;e8  of 
discriminating  *  on  account  of  race,  colour,  or  previous  conditaon 
of  servitude.'     Untaxed  Indians  are  excluded  from  the  franchise, 
in  most  States  convicts,  in  some  States  duellists  and  fraudnl^it 
voters  ;  in  Massachusetts  voters  are  required  to  be  able  to  read 
English.    Colorado,  Idaho,  Utah,  and  Wyoming  admit  women 
to  the  franchise  on  equal   terms  with   meH;     The  number  of 
members  to  which  each  State  is  entitled  is  determined  hj  the 
census  taken  every  ten  years.     By  the  Apportionment  Act  con- 
sequent on  the  census  of  1900,  the  number  of  representatives 
was  386,  distributed  as  follows  : — 


Alabama 

.     9 

Arkansas 

.     7 

California 

.     8 

Colorado 

.     3 

Connecticut 

.     6 

Delaware   ^ 

.     1 

Florida.    • 

.     8 

Georgia 

.  11 

Idaho    . 

.     1 

Illinois . 

.  25 

Indiana 

.18 

Iowa     . 

.  11 

Kansas  . 

.     8 

Kentucky 

.  11 

Louisiana 

.    7 

Maine    . 

.     4 

Maryland 

.     6 

Massachusetts 

.  14 

Michigan 

.  12 

Minnesota     . 

.     9 

Mississippi     . 
Missouri 

.     8 
.  16 

Montana 

.     1 

Nebraska       . 

.     6 

Nevada . 

.     1 

New  Hampshire 

.     2 

New  Jersey    . 

.  10 

New  York      . 

.  37 

North  Carolina 

.  10 

North  Dakota 

.     2 

Ohio 
Oregon  . 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas    . 
Utah     . 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washinfrton  . 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

Total 


.  SI 
.  2 
.  31 
.  2 
.  7 
,  2 
.  10 
.  16 
.  1 
.  2 
.  10 
.  3 
.  5 
.  11 
.     1 

386 


On  the  basis  of  the  census  of  1900  there  is  one  representative  to  every 
193,284  inhabitants.  The  popular  vote  for  President  in  1900  was  very  nearly 
14,000,000,  or  somewhat  under  one  in  five  of  the  entire  population.  In  1890 
there  were  in  the  United  States  21,329,819  males  of  voting  age— 21  yean 
and  over,  including  unnaturalised  foreigners. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  representatives  must  not  be 
less  than  twenty-five  years  of  age,  must  have  been  citizens  of  the  United 
States  for  seven  years,  and  be  residents  in  the  States  from  which  they  are 
chosen.     In  addition  to   the  representatives   from  the  State%  ihe  House 
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Gk^jnits  a  '  delegate '  from  each  organised  Territory,  who  has  the  right  to  speak 
OTi  any  subiect  and  to  make  motions,  but  not  to  vote.  The  delegates  are 
elected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  representatives. 

Each  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  is  made  by  the  Constitution  the 
*  Judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own  members ' ;  and 
oach  of  the  Houses  may,  with  Uie  concurrence  of  two-thirds,  expel  a  member. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  the  power  to  propose  alterations 
xn  the  Constitution,  by  the  5th  article  of  the  same.  The  article  orders  that 
tJie  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary, 
uhall  propose  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  or,  on  the  application  of  the 
Xjegislatures  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  States,  shall  call  a  convention  for  pro< 
posing  the  amendments,  which  in  either  case  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by  the  Legislatures 
of  tnree-fourths  of  the  several  States,  or  by  conventions  in  three-fourths 
thereof,  as  the  one  or  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  Congress. 

Under  an  Act  of  Congress  approved  Jan.  20,  1874,  the  salary  of  a  senator, 
representative,  or  delegate  in  Congress  is  5,000  dollars  per  annum,  with 
travelling  expenses  calculated  at  the  rate  of  20  cents  per  mile,  by  the  most 
direct  route  of  usual  travel,  and  similar  return,  once  for  each  session  of 
Congress.  There  is  also  an  annudl  allowance  of  125  dollars  for  stationery, 
&c.,  for  each  member.  The  salary  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre* 
sentatives  is,  under  the  same  Act  of  Congress,  8,000  dollars  per  annum. 

No  senator  or  representative  can,  during  the  time  for  which  he  is  elected, 
be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  under  authority  of  the  United  States  which 
shall  have  been  created  or  the  emoluments  of  which  shall  have  been  in* 
creased  during  such  time ;  and  no  person  holding  any  office  under  the  United 
States  can  hi  a  member  of  either  House  during  his  continuance  in  office. 
No  religious  test  is  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or  public  trust 
under  the  United  States. 

The  period  usually  termed  'a  Congress'  in  legislative  language,  continues 
for  two  years ;  as,  for  example,  from  noon,  March  4, 1899,  until  noon,  March  4, 
1901,  at  which  latter  time  the  term  of  the  representatives  to  the  56th  Congress 
will  expire,  and  the  term  of  the  new  House  of  Representatives  will  begin. 

The  Federal  Government  has  authority  in  matters  of  Federal  taxation, 
treaties  and  other  dealings  with  foreign  powers,  army,  navy,  and  (to  a  certain 
extent)  militia,  commerce,  foreign  and  inter-State,  postal  service,  coinage, 
weights  and  measures,  and  the  trial  and  punishment  of  crime  against  the 
United  States. 

Slavery  was  abolished  throughout  the  whole  of  the  United  States  by  the 
thirteenth  Amendment  of  the  (institution,  passed  December  18,  1865.  The 
vast  change  in  the  political  and  social  organisation  of  the  Republic  made  by 
this  new  fundamental  law  was  completed  by  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
Amendments  of  the  Constitution,  passed  in  1868  and  1870,  which  gave  to  the 
former  slaves  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship. 


State  and  Local  Government. 

The  Union  comprises  13  original  States,  7  States  which  were  admitted 
without  having  been  on;anised  as  Territories  dependent  on  the  Union,  and  25 
States  which  luid  been  Territories.  Each  State  has  its  own  constitution,  which 
must  be  republican  in  form,  and  each  constitution  derives  its  authority,  not 
from  Congress,  but  from  the  population  of  the  State.  In  the  case  of  the 
original  States  the  colonial  cnarters  were  adopted,  with  more  or  less  modifi- 
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cation,  as  State  constitatioiis ;  the  other  States,  before  enteiiBff  the  UnkicJ 
had  constitutions  already  made.  Admission  of  States  into  tne  Union  W 
granted  by  special  Acts  of  Congress,  either  (1)  in  the  form  of  'enabling  Acta,1 
providing  for  the  drafting  and  ratification  of  a  State  constitation  by  tir| 
people,  in  which  case  the  Territory  becomes  a  State  as  soon  as  the  oonditiQ 
are  fulfilled,  or  (2)  accepting  a  constitution  already  framed,  and  at 
granting  admission. 

Each  State  is  provided  with  a  Legislature  of  two  Houses,  a  Governor,  and  i 
other  executive  officials,  and  a  judicial  system.     Both  Houses  of  the  Lef  ' 
lature  are  elective,  but  the  Senators  (having  larger  electoral  districts) 
less  numerous  than  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  while  in  eo 
States  their  terms  are  longer  and,  in  a  few,  the  Senate  is  only  partially  renewed 
at  each  election.     Members  of  both  Houses  are  paid  at  the  same  rate,  wbic:li 
varies  from  150  to  1,500  dollars  per  session,  or  from  1  to  8  dollars  per  day 
during  session.     The  duties  of  the  two  Houses  are  similar,  but  in  many  States 
money  bills  must  be  introduced  first  in  the  House  of  Representatives.     Tbe 
Senate  has  to  sit  as  a  court  for  the  trial  of  officials  impeached  by  the  other 
House,  and  besides,  has  often  the  power  to  c-onfirm  or  reject  appointmenta;, 
made  by  the  Governor.     In  most  of  the  States  the  sessions  are  biennial,  tiie 
Governor  having  power  to  summon  an  exfraordinary  session,  but  not  to  di»* 
solve  or  adjourn.     State  Legislatures  are  comrtetent  to  deal  with  all  mattov 
not  reserved  for  the  Federal  Government  b/  the  Federal  constitution,  or 
falling  within  restrictions  imposed  by  the  State  constitutions.     Among  their 
powers  are  the  determination  of  the  qualifications  for  the  right  of  snfiage, 
and  the  control  of  all  elections  to  public  office,  including  elections  of  members 
of  Congress  and  electors  of  President  and  Vice-President ;  the  criminal  law, 
both  in  its  enactment  and  in  its  execution,  with  unimportant  exceptions,  and 
the  administration  of  prisons ;  the  civil  law,  including  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  possession  and  transfer  of,  and  succession  to,  property ;  marriage  and 
divorce,  and  all  other  civil  relations  ;  the  chartering  and  control  of  all  manu- 
facturing, trading,  transportation,  and  other  corporations,  subject  only  to  tbe 
right  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  x>assing  from  one  State  to  another  ;  the 
regulation  of  labour ;  education ;  charities ;  licensing,  including  regolatioB 
of  the  liquor  traffic  ;  fiisheries,  and  game  laws.     The  revenues  of  the  States 
are  deriv^  chiefly  from  a  direct  tax  upon  property,  in  some  cases  both  real 
and  personal,  in  others  on  land  and  buildings  only.     The  prohibition  upon 
Congress  to  levy  direct  taxes  save  in  proportion  to  population,  contained  in  the  - 
national  constitution,  leaves  this  source  of  revenue  to  the  States  exclusively. 

The  Governor  is  chosen  by  direct  vote  of  the  people  over  the  whole  State. 
His  term  of  office  varies  from  one  year  (in  2  States),  to  4  years  (in  19  States), 
and  his  salary  from  1,000  to  10,000  dollars.  His  duty  is  to  see  to  the 
faithf>il  administration  of  the  law,  and  he  has  command  of  the  militaiy 
forces  of  the  State.  His  power  of  appointment  to  State  offices  is  usually  un- 
important. He  may  recommend  measures,  but  does  not  present  biUs  to  the 
legislature.  In  some  States  he  presents  estimates.  In  all  but  four  of  the 
States  the  Governor  has  a  veto  upon  legislation,  which  may  however  be  over- 
ridden by  a  two-thirds  majority. 

The  officials  by  whom  the  administration  of  State  afifairs  is  carried  on 
(secretaries,  treasurers,  members  of  boards  of  commissioners,  kc. ),  are  usually 
chosen  bv  the  people  at  the  General  State  elections  for  terms  similar  to  those 
for  which  governors  hold  office,  the  party  in  power  appointing  its  own 
adherents. 

In  4  of  the  6  Territories  (including  Hawaii)  there  are  local  legislatures, 
the  form  of  which  has  been  prescribed  by  the  Federal  Government  These 
bodies  have  powers  similar  to  those  of  the  States,  but  any  of  their  acts 
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may   be    modified  or  annnlled  by  Federal  statutes.     The  Goyemor  of  each^ 

of  the   Territories  is  appointed  for  4  years  by  the  Federal  President  to  whom 

lie     makes  an  annual  report     The  President  appoints  also  the  Territorial 

secretaries  and  other  officials,  together  with  the  Territorial  judges.     Porto 

Rico,    although  not  designated  as  a  *  territory'  in  the  technical  sense,  ia 

self-goveming.     Its  goyemment  is  or^nised  on  a  system  almost  identical 

with  that  of  the  territories.      The  Phuipine  Islands  are  governed  by  a  civil 

commission,  appointed  by  the   President ;   but  the  disturbed  districts  are 

virtually  under  martial  law. 

Alaska  and  Indian  Territory  have  no  power  of  self-government.  Alaska 
is  governed  like  a  British  crown  colony,  by  a  Governor  who  is  not  assisted  by 
a  legislature. 

In  Indian  Territory  the  native  tribes  are  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  Department  of  fiie  Interior,  but  the  civilised  tribes,  with  the 
support  of  the  national  Government,  maintain  local  governments  of  their  own 
with  elective  legislatures  and  executive  officers,  whose  fimctions  are  strictly 
Umited  to  the  persons  and  personal  property  of  their  own  citizens  (Indians). 
The  District  of  Columbia  is  the  seat  of  the  United  States  Government, 

frovided  by  the  State  of  Maryland  for  the  purposes  of  eovemment  in  1791. 
t  is  co-extensive  with  the  city  of  Washington,  and  enibraces  an  area  of  60 
square  miles.  The  district  has  no  municipal  legislative  body,  and  its  citizens 
have  no  right  to  vote  either  in  national  or  municipal  concerns.  By  an 
Act  of  Congress  of  1878,  its  municipal  government  is  administered  by  three 
oommissioners,  appointed  by  the  President. 

The  unit  of  local  government  in  the  North,  especially  in  the  New  England 
States,  is  the  rural  township,  governed  directly  by  the  voters  who  assemble 
annually  or  oftener  if  necessary,  and  legislate  in  local  affairs,  levy  taxes,  make 
appropriations,  and  appoint  and  instruct  the  local  officials  (select  men,  clerk, 
school-committee,  &c.).  Where  cities  exist  the  township  government  is 
superseded  by  the  city  government.  Townships  are  souped  to  form  counties, 
each  with  its  commissioners  and  other  paid  officials  who  have  charge  of  public 
buildings,  lay  out  highways,  grant  licences,  and  estimate  and  apportion  the 
taxation  necessary  for  county  purposes.  In  the  South  the  counties  are  them- 
selves the  units,  though  subaiviaed  for  educational  or  other  special  purposes. 
Their  officials  have  in  general  additional  functions,  as  the  care  of  the  poor  and 
the  superintendence  of  schools.  In  the  Middle  and  North -Western  States  the 
two  systems  of  local  government  are  mixed.  In  the  West  all  the  public  lauid 
is  already  divided  into  townships  six  miles  square. 


Area  and  Population. 

I.  Pbooress  and  Present  Condition. 

The  following  table  gives  the  population  of  the  United  States, 
at  each  of  the  twelve  censuses  from  1790  to  1900.  Residents  of 
Hawaii  and  Alaska  are  not  included  in  the  figures  of  this 
table.  The  residents  of  Indian  Territory  and  of  Indian  reser- 
yations  are  not  included  prior  to  1 900. 
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Tear 

White 

Oolonred  or 
Negrow 

Slave 

Tbtal 

Increase 
per  eest. 
per  aim. 

1790 

3,172,006 

69,627 

697,681 

8,929,214 

_^ 

1800 

4,306,446 

108.436 

893,602 

5,308,483 

8-61 

1810 

5,862,073 

186,446 

1,191,362 

7,239,881 

8-64 

1820 

7,866,797 

233,634 

1,538,022 

9,638,453 

8-81 

1830 

10,637,378 

319,699 

2,009,043 

12.866,020 

3-85 

1840 

14,196,805 

386,298 

2,487.355 

17,069,458 

8-27 

1860 

19,553,068 

434,496 

8,204,318 

23,191.876 

8-59 

1860 

26,922,637 

488,070 

3,953,760 

81,443,821 

8-56     . 

1870 

83,589,377 

4.880,009 

— 

88,558,371 

2-26     1 

1880 

43,402,970 

6,680,793 

— 

50,165,783 

8-01 

1890 

54,983,890 

7,470,040 

— 

62,622,250 

2-49 

1900 

66,893,405 

8,840,388 

— 

76,085,794 

207 

There  are  also  included  in  the  total  for  1860,  34,983  Chinese  and  44,021 
Indians;  for  1870,  63,199  Chinese,  55  Japanese,  and  25,731  Indians;  for 
1880,  105,465  Chinese,  148  Japanese,  and  66,407  Indians  ;  for  1890,  107,475 
Chinese,  2,039  Japanese,  and  58,806  Indians;  for  1900,  90,167  Chinese, 
24,610  Japanese,  and  237,224  Indians. 

The  following  table  shows  the  population  at  the  censuses  of  1890  and  1900, 
and  the  land  area  and  population  per  square  mile  in  1900  of  the  States  and 
Territories  arranged  by  geographical  divisions.  The  dates  indicate  the  year 
in  which  the  constitution  was  ratified  by  each  of  the  thirteen  original  States 
and  the  year  of  the  admission  of  each  of  the  other  States  into  the  Union  ^- 


States  and  Territories 

Land  Area: 

fln«plish 
8q.mil6&,1900 

Population  in 
1890 

PopnlatioB  in 
1900 

IMO   ! 

North  Atlantic  Division  : 

I 

Maine  (1820) 

29,895 

661,086 

694.466 

28-2' 

New  Hampshire  (1788). 

9,005 

376,630 

411,588 

45-7; 

Vermont  (1791)    . 

9,135 

332,422 

343,641 

37-6 

Massachusetts  (1788)     . 

8,040 

2,230^947 

2,805,846 

348-9 

Ehode  Island'  (1790)      . 

1,063 

346,506 

428,556 

407-0 

Connecticut  (1788) 

4,846 

746,258 

908,420 

187-5  1 

New  York  (1788) . 

47,620 

6,003,174 

7,268,894 

152-6, 

New  Jersey  (1787) 

7,625 

1,444,983 

1,883,669 

250-3 

Pennsylvania  (1787) 
Total    . 

44,986 
162,108 

5,258,113 

6,302.115 

140-1 
129-8 

17,406.969 

21,046,695 

South  Atlantic  Dimaion : 

Delaware  (1787)    . 

1,960 

168,493 

184,785 

94-3 

Maryland  (1788)  . 

9,860 

1,042,390 

1,188,044 

120-6 

•  D.  of  Columbia  (1791)  . 

60 

230,392 

278,718 

4645-8 

Virginia  (1788)      . 

40,125 

1,655,980 

1,864,184 

46-2 

West  Virginia  (1863)     . 

24,645 

762,794 

958,800 

38-9 

North  Carolina  (1789)  . 

48,580 

1,617,949 

1,893,810 

89-0 

South  Carolina  (1788)    . 

30,170 

1,161,149 

1,340,316 

44*4 

Georgia  (1788) 

68,980 

1,837,853 

2,216,831 

87-6 

Florida  (1845)       . 
Totel    . 

54,240 

391,422 

528,542 

9-7 

268,620  ' 

8,857,922 

ized 

^^^43,480 

88-9 
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States  and  TerritoriM 

Land  Area: 

Bn£li«h 
•q.mUes.lOOO 

Population  in 
1800 

Population  in 
1900 

1000 

North  Central  Dimnon : 

Ohio  (1802)  . 

40,760 

3,672,329 

4,167,646 

102-0 

Indiana  (1816)      . 

85,910 

2,192,404 

2,516,462 

70-1 

Ulinois  (1818) 

66,000 

3,826.352 

4,821,650 

86-1 

Michigan  (1837)    . 

67,480 

2,093,890 

2,420,982 

42-2 

Wisconsin  (1848)  . 

54,450 

1,693,330 

2,069,042 

88-0 

Minnesota  (1868)  . 

79,205 

1,310,283 

1,761,894 

22-1 

Iowa  (1845)  . 

55,476 

1,912,297 

2,231,868 

40-2 

Missouri  (1821)     . 

68,785 

2,679,185 

8,106,666 

45-2 

North  Dakota  (1889)     . 

70,195 

190,988 

819,146 

4-5 

South  Dakota  (1889)     . 

76,850 

348,600 

401,570 

6-2 

Nebraska  (1867)    . 

76,840 

1,062,656 

1,066.300 

18-9 

Kansas  (1861) 
Total   . 

81,700 
763,550 

1,428,108 

1,470,495 

18 '0 
34-9 

22,410,417 

26,333,004 

South  Central  Division  : 

Kentucky  (1792)  . 

40,000 

1,858,685 

2,147,174 

537 

Tennessee  (1796)  . 

41,750 

1,767,518 

2,020,616 

48-4 

Alabama  (1819)    . 

51,540 

1,513,401 

1,828,697 

35 -5 

Mississippi  (1817). 

46,840 

1,289,600 

1,661,270 

33-6 

Louisiana  (1812)   . 

45,420 

1,118,588 

1,381,626 

30-4 

Texas  (1846). 

262,290 

2.235,627 

3,048,710 

11-6 

Oklahoma  (Ter.)  (1890). 

88,830 

78,475 

398,831 

10-3 

Indian  Territory  (1854) . 

31,000 

180,182 

892,060 

12-6 

Arkansas  (1886)    . 
Total    . 

53,045 

1,128,211 

1,811,664 

24-7 
23-1 

610,215 

11,170,137 

14,080,047 

TFestemJHmsion: 

Montana  (1889)     . 

145,310 

142,924 

243,329 

1-7 

Wyoming  (1890)  . 
Colorado  (1876)     . 

97,676 

62,655 

92,631 

0-9 

103,645 

413,249 

639,700 

6-2 

New  Mexico  (Ter.)  (1850) 

122,460 

160,282 

196,310 

1-6 

Arizona  (Ter.)  (1868)     . 

112,920 

88,243 

122,981 

1-1 

Utah  (1896) . 

82,190 

210,779 

276,749 

3-4 

Nevada (1864)       .  .      . 

109,740 

47,356 

42,836 

0-4 

Idaho  (1890) 

84,290 

88,548 

161,772 

1-9 

Washington  (1889) 

66,880 

357,232 

618,108 

7-7 

Oregon  (1859) 

94,560 

817,704 

418,536 

4-4 

California  (1850)  . 
Total   . 

156,172 

1,213,398 

1,485,063 

9-5 

1,175,742 

3,102,269 

4,091,349 

3-5 

Totals . 

2,970,230 

62,767,582 

75,602,616 

25-7 

Alaska  (Ter.)  (1868)      . 

590,884 

32,052 

68,592 

0-1 

Hawaii  (Ter.)  (1898)     - 

4,990 

89,990 

164,001 

28-9 

Soldiers,  &c.,  abroad    . 
Totel   . 

— 

— 

91,219 

— 

595.874 » 

302,224 

700,872 

— 

Qrand  Totals 

3,666, 104  J 

63,069,756 

76,303,387 

21-4 
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As  regards  sex,  the  total  population  of  the  States  and  Territories  at  the 
census  of  1900  comprised  89,069,242  males,  and  87,244,146  females. 

At  the  first  census  of  the  Union,  in  1790,  there  existed  only  18  States 
and  4  Territories,  the  most  populous  of  the  States,  as  then  constituted,  being 
Virginia,  with  747,610  inhabitants.  In  1800  there  were  16  States  and  4 
Territories,  Virginia  havine  then  a  population  of  880,200.  In  1810  the 
same  State,  with  a  population  of  974,600,  took  the  lead  of  17  States  and  S 
Territories.  In  1820  there  were  28  States  and  8  Territories,  New  York 
standing  first  with  a  population  of  1,872,812..  In  1880  there  were  24 
States  and  3  Territories ;  in  1840,  26  States  and  8  Territories ;  in  1850,  80 
States  and  6  Territories ;  in  1860,  33  States  and  8  Territories ;  in  1870,  37 
States  and  9  Territories  ;  in  1880,  38  States  and  8  Territories ;  in  1890,  42 
States  and  4  Territories  (including  Oklahoma) ;  in  1900,  46  States  and  4 
Territories,  neither  Alaska,  the  District  of  Columbia  nor  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory being  included  in  these  numbers. 

In  1900  the  numbers  engaged  in  the  yarious  classes  of  occupations  were 
returned  as  follows  for  the  mainland  of  the  United  States,  wmch  inclndes 
Indian  Territory  and  the  Indian  reservations,  but  not  Alaska  or  Hawaii  : — 


Class  of  occupatioiis 

Hale 

Female 

1 
Total 

Agricultural  pursuits 
Professional  service 
Domestic  and  personal  service  . 
Trade  and  transportation 
Manufacturing  and  mechanical  pur- 
suits     

Total  employed 

9,404,429 

828,168 

3,485,208 

4,263,617 

6,772,788 

977,886 

480,676 

2,095,449 

603,847 

1,318,204 

10,381,765 
1,258,739 
5,580,667 
4,766,964 

7,085,992 

23,754,206       5,819,912 

29,074,117, 

1 

The  total  area  of  Indian  reservations  in  the  United  States,  excIosiTe  of 
Alaska,  was  in  1901,  118,932  square  miles  (in  1890,  162,991  square  milaX 
with  an  Indian  population  of  268,978  (in  1890,  243,634).  The  most 
extensive  reservations  are  in  Indian  Territory,  30,489  square  miles,  popula- 
tion 86,089  ;  Arizona,  26,897  square  miles,  population  41,189  ;  South 
Dakota,  18,624  square  miles,  population  19,109;  Montana,  14,845  sqnaie 
miles,  population  10,047 ;  Oldanoma,  5,706  square  miles ;  population 
18,672. 

In  1901  the  United  States  spent  10,905,078  dollars  on  the  Indiana. 
There  are  66  agencies  throughout  the  States. 

Of  th^^ulation  of  the  States  and  Territories  comprising  the  mainland 
of  the  U^BStates  in  1900,  65,729,160  (or  8^*4  per  cent.)  were  natives  and 
10,356,64^Pr  13*7  per  cent)  foreign  bom  ;  in  1890,  68,698,164  (or  85-3  per 
cent)  were  natives,  and  9,249,660  (or  147  per  cent)  foreign-bom.  In  1880 
there  were  43,475,840  natives  and  6,679,948  foreign-bom  (18 '3  per  cent).  In 
1870  the  population  was  14*4  per  cent  foreign-bom  ;  in  1860,  18-2  per  cent  • 
in  1860,  97  per  cent  * 


The  following  table  shows  the  origin  of  the  foreign-bom  population  at 
the  census  of  1900  for  the  mainland  of  the  United  States  : — 
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England  . 
Wales      . 

842,078 

Bohemia 

166,991 

98,682 

France    . 

104,341 

Scotland. 

288,977 

China      . 

81,827 

Ireland    . 

.    1,618,667 

Switzerland     . 

116,851 

Holland  . 

105,049 

Total  United  Kingdom 

2,788,804 

Mexico    . 

103,410 

Germany 

.    2,666,990 

Cuba  and  Wesi 

t  Indies!  .         25,686 

Canada  and  Newfoundland  1,181,265 

Hungary 

146,802 

Sweden  . 

673,040 

Belgium  . 

29,804 

Norway  . 

336,985 

Portugal . 

30,618 

Russia     . 

424,096 

Spain 

7,072 

Italy       . 

484,207 

South  America 

4,761 

Poland    . 

883,610 

Other  foreign  countries   .        176,612 

Denmarlc 

164,284 
276,249 

Austria   . 

Total     .         .   10,366,644 

1  Except  Porto  Bioo. 

Thus  of  the  foreign-bom  population  26*9  per  cent,  were  from  the  United 
Kingdom  (15*6  per  cent,  from  Ireland,  9*0  per  cent,  from  England  and 
Wales,  and  2*8  per  cent  from  Scotland)  ;  25-8  per  cent,  were  from  Germany  ; 
11*4  per  cent  from  Canada  and  Newfoundland  ;  10-8  per  cent  from  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark ;  1*0  per  cent  from  France  ;  and  24-6  per  cent  from 
all  other  countries. 

II.  Movement  op  Population. 

There  is  no  national  system  of  registration  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages 
in  the  United  States.  The  birth-rate  estimated  for  1890  by  the  Census 
Office  was  26*68  per  1,000  of  population  ;  but  this  is  acknowledged  to  be  too 
low.  Death-rates  aro  computed  from  returns  for  certain  areas,  where  local 
registration  records  are  kept.  These  areas  are  the  New  England  States,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Maine,  Michigan,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
principal  cities  in  the  remaining  States.  The  combined  population  of  these 
areas  m  1900  was  28,807,269,  and  the  number  of  deaths  reported  in  the  year 
was  512,669,  or  17 '8  per  1,000  of  population.  In  the  non-registration  areas 
the  population  numbered  47,278,526,  and  the  deaths  reported  in  the  year 
526,425.  Under  a  law  of  July  1,  1898,  the  Commissioner  of  Labour  com- 
piles and  publishes  annually,  among  other  statistics  relating  to  large  cities, 
an  abstract  of  official  statistics  concerning  the  moTement  (S  popuUtion  in 
187  American  cities. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  marriages,  divorces,  births,  and 
deaths  (exclusive  of  still-births),  with  the  births  and  deaths  per  1000  of 
population  as  estimated  for  January  1,  1902,  in  40  of  the  larger  cities  so  far 
as  these  are  published : — 


Marriages 

Divorces 

Births 

Deaths         | 

Cities 

Number 

Per  1000 
of  pop. 

Number 

Per  1000 
of  pop. 

New  York,  N.Y.  ,   . 
Chicago,  111.     . 
Philadelphia,  Pa.      . 
St  Louis,  Mo. 
Boston,  Mass.  . 
Baltimore,  Md. 

83,447 

16,684  1 

9,912 

6,312 
4,890 

817 
1,808  1 
492 
673 
446 
170 

80,735 
26,995 
28,215 
10,705 
15,608 
8,795 

22-63 
16-00 
21  13 
17-99 
27-21 
16-91 

70,720 
24,406 
24,137 
10,601 
11,800 
10,479 

19-73 
13-56 
1808 
17-82 
19-70 
20-15 

In  one  county. 
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1 

Births 

Deattis          1 

Cities 

MaiTiagei 

Divorces 

Nuo^^w:^ 

Numbei 
5,834 

,  Per  1000 
'  of  pap. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

8,199 

454 

8,037 

20-61 

14-96 

Buffalo,  N.Y.  . 

3,448 

88  1 

6,924 

18-71 

5,360 

14-49 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  . 

3,716 

846 

4,875 

13-93 

7,008 

20-02 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

8,518 

405  1 

5,091 

14-97 

6,165 

18  10 

Pittsburg,  Pa.  . 

3,443 

186  1 

7,624 

22-86 

6,592 

19-77 

New  Orleans,  La.     . 

2,104 

151 

6,639 

2218 

6,478 

21-59 

Detroit,  Mich. 

2,681 

297 

2,818 

9-39 

4,513 

15-04 

Milwaukee,  Wis.      . 

2,460 

225  1 

7,415 

24-92 

3,833 

12-88 

Washington,  D.C.^  . 

3,183 

168 

4,531 

15-79 

6,087 

21-21 

Newark,  N.J.  . 

2,441 

— 

6,016 

23-59 

4,806 

18-85 

Jersey  City,  N.J.      . 

2,062 

— 

4,462 

20-89 

4,042 

18-93 

Louisville,  Ky. 

1,659 

174 

3,800 

17-67 

3,497 

16-27 

Minneapolis,  Minn. . 

— 

180  1 

4,105 

19-55 

2,610 

11-95 

Providence,  R.I. 

1,875 

327 

4,696 

26-38 

3,444 

19-85 

Indianapolis,  Ind.    . 
Kansas  City,  Mo.     . 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

2,608  1 

4711 

3,377 

18-50 

2,579 

14-13 

1,704  J 

420  1 

2,989 

17-33 

2,673 

15-50 

1,478  1 

194  1 

3,227 

18-98 

1,805 

10-62 

Rochester,  N.Y.       . 

1,492 

156  1 

2,914 

17-14 

2,467 

14-51 

Denver,  Colo.  . 

1,918  1 

162  1 

— 

— 

2,732 

19-61 

Toledo,  Ohio    . 

1,102 

191  1 

963 

6-42 

1,713 

11-42 

Allegheny,  Pa. 

970 

186  1 

1,443 

10-85 

2,425 

18-28 

Columbus,  Ohio 

1,572 

148  1 

1,8281 

13-801 

1,547 

11-68 

Worcester,  Mass.      . 

1,247 

57 

3,271 

27-03 

1,998 

16-51 

Syracuse,  N.Y. 
New  Haven,  Conn.  . 

588 

471 

1,403 

11-69 

1,674 

1312 

918 

92 

2,801 

26-01 

1,976 

17-63 

Paterson,  N.J. 

962 

125 

1,896 

17-62 

1,808 

16-81 

Fall  River,  Mass.     . 

1,152 

54 

4,228 

89-51 

2,143 

20  08 

St  Joseph,  Mo. 

867^ 

110 

611 

6-90 

672 

6-49 

Omaha,  Nebr. . 

1,003 

206 

1,679 

15-26 

1,035 

9-41 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.     . 

1,818  1 

405 

1,572 

14-29 

1,986 

18-05 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

1,838  1 

290 

— 

— 

1,926 

17-92 

Scranton,  Pa.  . 

320 

45 

962 

9-84 

1,732 

16-82 

Lowell,  Mass.  . 

1,022 

— 

2,770 

29-17 

2,038 

21-46 

Albany,  N.Y. . 

535 

89 

1.299 

12*99 

1,769 

17-59 

1  In  one  coanty  only. 

From  1776  to  1816  immigration  into  the  United  States  was  very  small,  on 
account  of  the  American  Revolution  and  the  European  wars,  not  over  3,000  or 
4,000  a  year  arriving  during  this  period.  When  peace  between  England  and 
America  was  re-established,  in  1816,  immigration  took  a  fresh  start  Prior 
to  1 820  no  official  record  of  arrivals  was  kept,  but  it  is  estimated  that,  from 
the  foundation  of  the  Government  up  to  that  year,  about  260,000  alien  pas- 
sengers  arrived,  98  per  cent,  of  whom  were  immigrants.  The  total  number  of 
immigrants  from  1820  to  1902  (June  30)  was  20,635,000.  The  following  state- 
ment,  in  which  immigrants  from  Canada  and  Mexico  are  not  included,  shows 
the  number  arrived  in  the  United  States  from  the  leading  foreign  countries 
during  the  decade  ending  June  30,  1902,  with  the  totol  number  of  im- 
migrants in  each  year  during  that  period : — 
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Sweden, 

-yretu 

British 
Islet 

Norway, 

and 
Denmark 

Austria- 
Hungary 

59,633 

\     X898 

109,086 

96,361 

62,935 

1     1.894 

71,871 

59,386 

33,056 

37,505 

1895 

87,724 

36,351 

27,300 

33,462 

1     1896 

64,827 

31,885 

33,229 

65,103 

1897 

41,173 

22,533 

21,071 

33,031 

1898 

38,022 

17,111 

19,282 

39,797 

1899 

45,181 

17,476 

22,192 

62,491 

1900 

48,237 

18,507 

81,151 

114,447 

1901 

45,564 

21,661 

39,234 

113,390 

1902 

46,078 

28,804 

54,038 

171,989 

Italy 


72,916 

43,967 

36,961 

68,060 

59,431 

58,613 

77,419 

100,185 

135,996 

178,372 


Bussia 

and 

Finland 


43,828 
38,094 
34,490 
51,445 
25,816 
29,828 
60,982 
91,157 
85,257 
107,847 


France 


Totallm- 
migrants 


5,358 
3,662 
3,702 
2,463 
2,107 
1,990 
1,694 
1,739 
3,150 
8,117 


502,917 
314,467 
279,948 
843,267 
280,832 
229,299 
311,715 
448,572 
487,918 
648,743 


Thus  the  total  for  the  last  ten  years,  inclnding  other  countries  besides 
tliose  mentioned,  was  3,797,678  ;  of  the  total  number  in  1902,  466,369  were 
males,  and  182,374  were  females. 

The  total  number  of  Chinese  immigrants  between  1855  and  1885  was 
274,399.  The  number  in  the  10  years  1892-1901  was  22,780.  By  the  law 
passed  in  1882,  CJhinese  immigration  was  practically  prohibited.  In  1901 
there  were  5,269  Japanese  immigrants  ;  in  1902, 14,270. 

The  following  tkble  shows  the  comparatiye  increase  of  the  population 
during  five  decades  by  reproduction  and  by  immigration : — 


Population 

Decade 

total 

Increase 

Decade 
Increase  by 
Immigrants 

Percentage  of  Decade 
Increase 

Tear 

Total 

By 

Immi- 
gration 

Repro- 
duction 

1840 
1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 

17,069,453 
23,191,876 
31,443,321 
33,558,871 
50,155,783 
62,622,250 

4,203,433 
6,122,423 
8,251,445 
7,115,050 
11,597,412 
12,466,467 

599,125 
1,713,251 
2,579,580 
2,278,425 
2,812,191 
5,246,613 

32-67 
35-87 
35-58 
22-63 
30-08 
24-86 

4-66 

10-04 

1112 

7-25 

7*29 

10-46 

28-01 
25-83 
24-46 
15-38 
22-79 
14-40 

III.  Peincipal  Cities. 

The  urban  population  increases  rapidly  as  shewn  by  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  number  of  cities  with  25, 000  or  more  inhabitants,  and  of  the 
combined  population  of  cities  of  various  sizes  in  1890  and  1900.  The  increase 
in  the  number  of  large  cities  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  Brooklyn  and  Long 
Island  cities  are  now  included  in  New  York  : — 
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Cities  with 

No.  of  Cities 
1890             1900 

Combinsd  PopalAtioii              | 

1890 

1900               1 

200,000  or  more 
100,000—200,000 
50,000—100,000 
25,000—  60,000 

26,000  or  more 

16 
12 
30 

19 
19 
40 
82  1 

8,893,928 
1,808,656 
2,067,169 
2,133,409 

14,903,162 

1 

11,795,809 
2,412,538 
2,709,338 
2,800,627  » 

124 

1601 

19,718,312^ 

i 

I  EzelusiTe  of  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 
The  following  table  shows  the  seyenty  principal  cities  of  the  United  Ststas^ 
giving  the  population  in  1900,  with  the  area  (land  and  water)  so  £»*  as  repoxtad 
in  1902 :— 


Cities 

Area. 

Population 

Acres 

1900 

New  York      . 



8,487,202 

Chicago  . 
PhUadelphia  . 

122,240 

1,698,575 

84,933 

1,293,697 

St.  Louis 

89,277 

575,238 

Boston    . 

27,251 

560,892 

Baltimore 

20,265 

508,957 

Cleveland 

21,190 

381,768 

Buffalo    . 

32,699 

352,387 

San  Francisco . 

77,520 

342,782 

Cincinnati 

22,660 

325,902 

Pittsburg 

19,418 

321,j516 

New  Orleans  . 

122,240 

287,104 

Detroit  . 

18,700 

285,704 

Milwaukee 

14,419 

285,315 

"Washington    . 

44,320 

278,718 

Newark  . 

11,957 

246,070 

Jersey  City     . 

10,423 

206,433 

Louisville 

12,800 

204,731 

Minneapolis    . 

34,228 

202,718 

Providence 

11,706 

176,597 

Indianapolis   . 
Kansas  City,  Mo 

18,112 

169,164 

.     16,640 

163,752 

St.  Paul. 

85,483 

163,065 

Rochester 

11,635 

162,608 

Denver  . 

80,208 

133,859 

Toledo    . 

18,304 

131,822 

Allegheny 

5,200 

129,896 

Columbus 

10.400 

125,660 

Worcester 

23,000 

118,421 

Syracuse 
New  Haven    . 

10,807  1 

108,374 

14,340  , 

108,027 

Paterson 

5,357  ! 

105,171 

Fall  River 

26,240  j 

104^63 

St.  Joseph       . 

6,208 

102,979 

Omaha    . 

'  15,680 

102,565 

Cities 

Area. 

Pop. 

Los  Angeles 

Acres 

1900       f 

27,696 

102,479  ' 

Memphis . 

10,240 

102,320  1 

Scranton  . 

12,333 

102,026  1 

LoweU      . 

7.961 

94,969  1 

Albany     . 

7,196 

94,151 ; 

Cambridge 

4,182 

91,886  , 

Portland,  Oreg. 

26.600 

90,426  1 

Atlanta    . 

7,040 

89,872  t 

Grand  Rapids   . 

11,200 

87,565 

Dayton     . 

6,880 

85.383. 

Richmond 

3,926 

85,050, 

Nashville. 

6,092 

'    80,865  1 

Seattle      . 

21,237 

80,6711 

Hartford  . 

11.102 

79,850. 

Reading    . 

3,966 

78,961  1 

Wilmington 

6,614 

76,508  1 

Camden    . 

6,029 

75,935 

Trenton    . 

4,481 

73,807 

Bridgeport 

8,576 

70,996 

Jy??  ,  • 

7,261 

68,513 

Oakland  . 

— 

66,960 

Lawrence . 

4,677 

62.559 

New  Bedford    . 

12,373 

62,442 

Des  Moines 

36,264 

62,139 

Springfield,Mass. 

24,669 

62,059 

Somerville 

2.700 

61,648 

Troy 

6,767 

60,661 

Hoboken  . 

— 

59,864 

Evansville 

3.840 

59,007 

Manchester 

21,700 

56,987 

Utica 

6,400 

56.388 

Peoria 

6,303 

56,100 

Charleston 

3,276 

55,807 

Savannah 

4.320 

64,244 

Salt  Lake  City . 

32,896 

58,631 

RELIGION — INSTRUCTION  1 229 

Religion. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  guarantees  the  free 

Oixercise  of  religious  profession  and  worship,  and  this  guaranty  is 

x-epeated  in  the  Constitutions  of  the  forty-six  States.     Nearly 

all  the  sects  and  religious  denominations  existing  in  Eiurope  are 

represented  in  the  United  States.     At  the  census  of  1880  there 

-w^ere  86,132  Protestant  and  5,975  Roman  Catholic   churches  : 

T0,864  Protestant  ministers,  and  6,366  Roman  Catholic  clergy. 

The  Protestants  returned  8,975,260  *  members,'  or  communicants  ; 

stdding  to  this  an  estimate  of  the  families  of  members,  and  of 

adherents,  the  total  attached  to  Protestantism  would  probably  be 

about  30,000,000.     In  1870  there  were  in  all  63,082  churches,  of 

i^hich  3,806  were  Roman  Catholic ;  and  in  the  same  year  the 

number  of  '  sittings'  returned  was  21,665,062,  of  which  1,990,514 

were  in  Roman  Catholic  churches.     There  were  in  all  45  separate 

religious  bodies  returned  in  1880. 

In  1890  the. membership^  of  the  most  important  bodies,  as 
compiled  from  the  census  reports,  was  as  follows : — Roman 
Catholics,  6,257,871 ;  Methodists  of  various  sects,  4,589,284 ; 
Baptists  of  various  sects,  3,712,468  ;  Presbyterians,  1,278,332  ; 
Lutherans,  1,231,072  ;  Congregational,  512,771  ;  Episcopal, 
640,509  ;  Reformed  Church  (German  and  Dutch),  309,458  ; 
Friends,  107,208;  Mormons,  166,125;  Jews,  130,496;  Disciples 
of  Christ,  641,051 ;  Christians,  103,722  ;  Evangelical  Association, 
133,313 ;  German  Evangelical  Synod,  187,432  ;  United  Brethren, 
225,281 ;  all  others,  486,413 ;  total  number,  communicants  or 
members,  20,612,806. 

Instmotion. 

Each  State  of  the  Union  has  a  system  of  free  pnblic  schools  established 
by  law.  The  work  of  these  is  largely  supplemented  by  private  and  parochial 
schools.  Nevertheless,  owing  partly  to  the  former  existence  of  slavery,  and 
partly  to  the  constant  influx  of  numbers  of  uneducated  immigrants,  there 
exists  a  large  mass  still  totally  ignorant  of  the  first  elements  of  education. 
According  to  the  census  of  1880,  in  the  whole  country,  out  of  a  total  popu- 
lation above  ten  years  of  age  of  86,761,607,  6,239,958  (17  per  cent.)  were 
returned  as  unable  to  read  and  write.  The  figures  of  the  eleventh  census 
taken  in  1890,  showed  that  the  rate  of  illiteracy  had  been  reduced  during 
the  decade  to  18*3  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  ten  years  of  age  and 
over.  By  the  twelfth  census  it  was  ascerteined  that  the  percentage  of 
illiteracy  is  still  further  reduced  to  10*7.  The  following  table  gives  the  total 
population  of  the  United  States,  the  number  and  percentage  of  each  element 
going  to  make  up  this  population,  the  population  of  each  ten  years  of  age 
and  over,  the  number  and  percentage  of  illiterates  to  each  in  1900  : — 

1  Since  meml)eT8hip  begins  at  different  ages  in  different  rellgiouB  bodies,  the  number  of 
members  does  not  show  the  proportion  of  poptdation  connected  with  the  several 
denominations. 
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- 

Total 
Population 

^1 

Population  10  yeara  of  age  and  otct 

Total 

Unable  to  Read  and 
Write 

Number 

Percent^ 

Native  Whites 
Foreign  Whites 
Coloured 

Total    . 

56,595,379 

10,213,817 

9,185,379 

74-5 
13-4 
12  1 

41,236,662 

10,014.256 

6,698,906 

1,913,611 
1,287,135 
2,979,323 

4-6 
12-9 
44-5 

75,994,576 

— 

57,949,824 

6,180,069 

10-7 

The  United  States  Government  makes  no  direct  appropriation  of  moneys 
for  the  support  of  the  elementary  public  schools,  but  has  set  aside  for  that 
purpose  in  each  of  the  newer  States  a  certain  portion  of  the  public  domain, 
two  *  sections '  (or  square  miles)  in  each  township  six  miles  square,  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  which  form  the  chief  part  of  the  permanent  school 
funds  of  those  States,  the  income  alone  being  used  for  the  support  of  the 
schools.  This  income  is  supplemented  by  State  and  local  taxation,  so  that  it 
constitutes  about  five  per  cent,  of  the  total  school  revenue  of  all  the  Stataa. 
In  L  900-1901  the  amount  expended  on  public  schools  of  elementary  and 
secondary  grades  was  226,043,236  dollars.  The  473  universities  and  coUeges, 
including  the  336  co-educational  colleges  and  the  137  colleges  for  men  only 
had  an  income  of  22,789,054  dollars  from  productive  funds,  from  fees,  and 
from  United  States  Government,  State,  and  Munici|)al  i^propriatioiis.  Tlie 
42  schools  of  technology,  or  those  colleges  granting  only  the  B.S.  or  other 
scientific  degrees,  had  an  income  of  6,785,236  doUf^  The  182  colleges  for 
women  had  an  income  of  3,685,322  dollars. 

The  following  table  for  1900-1901  refers  to  th^  public  common  schools  and 
to  the  universities 'and  colleges  granting  the  B.  A.  and  higher  degrees : — 


States 
and  Territories 


United  States 

North  Atlantic  Div. 
South  Atlantic  Div. 
South  Central  Div. 
North  Central  Div. 
Western  Division    . 

North  Atlantic 
DMiUm. 
Maine 

New  Hampshire 
Vermont . 
Massachusetts 
Rhode  Island  . 
Connecticut 
New  York 
New  Jersey     . 
Pennsylvania  . 


State  Gomioii  Schools 

f 

._._ 

Elemrktart 

HlQH 

COLLEOES 

(First  eight  grades) 

or  Sbcondabt 

II 
11 

21,778 

i 

hit 

I'll 

1    g 

16,603,461 

480,004 

541,730 

478 

86,537 

8,448 

3,697,221 

106,200 

174,184 

6,993 

85 

27,645 

2,552 

2,219,517 

49,927 

28,822 

1,266 

72 

7,848 

912 

3,022,905 

64,558 

42,811 

1,886 

84 

9,602 

880 

5,830,862 

184,007 

264,687 

10,864 

192 

84,868 

8,402 

838,446 

26,812 

82,326 

1,880 

40 

7,079 

TOS 

182,862 

6,687 

8,519 

842 

4 

1,078 

95 

65,688 

2,740 

8,818 

187 

2 

722 

62 

65,465 

8,855 

8,647 

158 

3 

497 

63 

468,188 

13,622 

88,814 

1,617 

9 

5.064 

456 

69,067 

1,960 

8,551 

168 

1 

868 

74 

156,579 

4,240 

8,397 

880 

8 

2,565         228 

1,242,416 

85,591 

08,549 

2,824 

28 

7,796         789 

836,482 

7,661 

11,906 

568 

5 

1,611         18» 

1,161,624 

80,044 

82,488 

1,259 

85    , 

ized  by ' 

b<5^§ 
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UMIVKRSmES  AND 

HlOH 

States 
and  TerHtoriet 

(First  eight  grades); 

or  Seoomdart 

|1 

j 

11 

H 

1 

CoUegUte 

and 
graduate 
1    Students 

H 

South  Atlantte 

JHvi$Um. 
Dslawaro        ■       • 

36,895 

831 

1,161 

44 

2 

117 

.?o 

Maryland        .       . 

224,004 

5,036 

8,960 

163 

10 

1,244 

182 

District        of 
Columbia 

47,481 

1,283 

8,851 

143 

7 

908 

142 

Virginia  .        .        . 
WeatVii^inia.       . 
North  Carolina 

868,825 

8,836 

4,446 

199 

11 

1,824 

114 

282,348 
431,358 

7,067 
7,987 

1,871 
1,296 

87 
60 

3 
14 

289 
1,574 

62 
150 

South  Carolina 

286,20« 

5,814 

4,313 

211 

9 

90S 

68 

Georgia   . 
Florida    .       .       . 

491,848 

10,800 

6,264 

269 

11 

1,229 

106 

111,607 

2,773 

1,670 

89 

5 

265 

66 

South  Central 

Kentucky 

497,859 

10,613 

5,641 

254 

12 

1,440 

106 

Tennessee 

485,864 

9,195 

5,449 

228 

24 

2,481 

277 

Alabama 

376,423 

6,578 

4,239 

194 

9 

1,156 

68 

Mississippi 

860,177 

8,156 

4,441 

216 

4 

612 

44 

LouisiaiM 

198,896 

4,271 

2,294 

117 

8 

1,144 

104 

659,598 

15,374 

16,101 

646 

16 

^»J?i 

180 

Arkansas 

328,859 

7,472 

3,136 

129 

8 

756 

71 

Oklahoma 

99,002 

2,343 

905 

38 

1 

59 

18 

Indian  Territory     . 

21,137 

656 

205 

14 

2 

20 

17 

North  Central 

Divition. 
Ohio 

829,857 

26,290 

47,748 

1,841 

84 

5,610. 

663 

Indiana   . 

586,781 

15,979 

26,755 

1,142 

18 

8,061 

245 

Illinois    . 

963,634 

26,629 

41,176 

1,692 

31 

7,847 

710 

Michigan 

510,031 

16,054 

29,522 

1,138 

9 

2,699 

240 

Wisconsin 

446,247 

13,156 

20,216 

805 

9 

2,799 

244 

Minnesota 

403,041 

11,232 

13,889 

586 

9 

i^ll 

209 

Iowa 

562,662 

28,845 

29,637 

.   1,128 

26 

2,879 

365 

Missouri  . 

711,720 

16,160 

20,261 

763 

24 

2,719 

311 

North  Dakota 

77,686 

4,083 

1,349 

77 

8 

110 

39 

South  Dakota 

100,690 

4,440 

8,128 

148 

5 

275 

65 

Nebraska 

285,415 

9,485 

15,823 

679 

10 

1,912 

190 

Kansas    . 

882,748 

11,764 

15,638 

666 

20 

1,979 

231 

Montana 

42,400 

1,221 

1,827 

77 

2 

64 

24 

Wyoming 

14,512 

570 

398 

23 

1 

55 

16 

Colorado 

120,110 

8,744 

6.499 

260 

4 

719 

82 

New  Mexico 

85,227 

1,046 

282 

24 

1 

12 

3 

Arizona  . 

16,504 

399 

172 

8 

1 

47 

14 

Utah       , 

76,631 

1,681 

1,254 

41 

2 

115 

81 

Nevada  . 

6,688 

810 

515 

26 

1 

206 

16 

Idaho     . 

86,669 

1,060 

421 

17 

1 

139 

15 

Washington 

128,391 

8,869 

3,692 

173 

7 

669 

77 

89,405 

8,742 

2,689 

89 

8 

578 

70 

California 

272,009 

7,820 

14,082 

692 

12 

4,475 

854 

The  total  ntiinber  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  pnblic  common  schools  was 
15,603,461,  of  whom  7,841,670  were  boys  and  7,761,881  girls ;  of  the  430,004 
teachers,  128,941  were  male  and  806,068  female.  In  the  commoB^school^stems 
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were  included  6,818  public  high  schools,  with  21,778  teachers  and  641,730 
students ;  of  the  teachers  in  these  schools  10,786,  were  male  and  10,992  femiale  z 
of  the  students  224,584  were  male  and  817,146  female.     There  were  aLso 
1,892  private  high  schools  and  academies  with  9,775  teachers  (4,211  in&l« 
and  5,564  female),  and  108,221  students  (58,818  male  and  54,408  fem&le>. 
The  public  normal  schools  numbered  170,  with  2,232  teachers  (968  male  aiMl 
1,269  female),  and  43,872  students  (10,989  male  and  32,883  female).     Time 
private  normal  schools  numbered  118  with  873  teachers  (491  male  and  S82 
female),  and  20,030  students  (10,123  male  and  9,907  female).     Of  the  pro- 
fessors  and  teachers  of  college  and  graduate  students  in  the  473  universitiae 
and  colleges,  7,495  were  male  and  958  female ;  of  the  students  65,069  were 
male  and  21,468  female.     In  the  preparatory  departments  of  these  collies 
were  (not  included  in  the  table)  51,183  pupils  (34,606  male,  and  16,577 
female).     There  were  also  42  schools  of  technology  and  other  institutions 
conferring  only  the  B.S.  or  other  scientific  degrees  (not  included  in  the  table), 
with  1,899  professors  and  instructors  (1,270  male  and  129  female),  and  15,029 
students  (13,100  male  and  1,929  female).     Of  colleges  for  women  there  were 
132  with  2,392  professors  and  teachers  (659  male  and  1,783  female),  and  the 
students  numbered  23,778,   including  preparatory.     The  professional  and 
allied  schools,  not  included  in  the  colleges  given  above,  were  as  follows  in 
1900-1901 :— 

General  summary  of  siaiUtica  of  professional  and  allied  schools. 


Glass 

Schools 

Instructors 

Students    |    Graduates 

Theological      . 
•Law 

Medical  .       . 
Dental      . 
Pharmaceutical 
Veterinary 
Nurse  training 
Total 

150 
100 
154 
57 
68 
12 
448 

988 

1,106 

4,752 

1,184 

522 

189 

7,5671 

13,642  « 

56,757 

8,308 

4,429 

461 

11,599 

1,585 
3,666 
5,47S 
2.311 
1,87S 
109 
3.710 

979 

8,741 

72,768               l»,226 

1  181  of  1 

,hese 

were 

women. 

a  170ofthei 

te  were  womex 

X. 

The  followiug  'table  gives  statistics  of  the  school  and  college  population 
in  the  United  States  in  1900-1901  :— 


Grades 


Public 


Number  of  pupils 
Private     I 


Elementary  (primary  and  grammar)    . 
Secondary  (high  schools  and  academies)  • 
Higher—  Uni  versi  ties  and  colleges     . 

Professional  schools     . 

Normal  schools     . 


15,061,721 

568,740 

36,201 

10,860 

43,372 


1,201,672  I 
177,260 
79,070  ' 
50,804 
20,030 


Miscellaneous  and  special- 
City  evening  schools 

Business  schools 

Reform  schools 

Schools  for  the  deaf 

Schools  for  the  blind 

Schools  for  feeble-minded        .        .        .        . 
Govern  ment  Indian  schools  ^  . 
Indian  schools  (five  civilized  tribes) 

Schools  in  Alaska 

Orphan   asylums  and  other  benevolent  in- 
stitutions (est.) 


Private  kindergartens  (partly  est.)  . 
Miscellaneous  (art,  music,  etc.)  (est.) 
Total  for  United  States     . 


15,710,394 

1,588,836 

203,000 



— 

110,031  1 

25,337 

— 

10,840 

494 

4,199 

— 

11,149 

468 

28,077 

— 

11,590 

— 

8,856 

— 



15,000 



95,000 

— 

50,000 

16,002,951 

1,859.8» 

Total 

16^3^^ 
736,000 
115,271 
61,164 
63,402 


17,2»9,S30 

203,000 

110,031 

25,337 

11,S4S 

4,199 

11,617 

2s,on 

11,590 
8,356 

15,000 
95,000 
50,000 
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The  misoellaneoos  in  the  above  table  indiides  such  institntions  as  schools 
of  art,  music,  elocation,  and  oratory,  as  well  as  priyate  evening  schools  and 
schools  of  various  arts  not  elsewhere  included. 

The  Bureau  of  Education,  in  the  Report  for  1899-1900,  gives  statistics  of 
5,888  public,  society,  and  school  libraries,  each  containing  over  1,000 
volumes,  the  total  being  44,591,851  volumes.  Of  those  libraries  8,654  con- 
tain between  1,000  and  5,000  volumes  each  ;  866  between  5,000  and  10,000 
each ;  526  between  10,000  and  25,000  each  ;  198  between  25,000  and  50,000 
each;  90  between  50,000  and  100,000  each;  54  above  100,000  each.  The 
increase  in  the  number  of  libraries  in  five  years  was  1,857,  and  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  volumes,  11,589,979  or  85  per  cent  There  was  an  average 
of  14,118  persons  to  a  library,  and  59  volumes  to  each  hundred  of  the 
estimated  population. 

In  1902  there  were  in  the  United  States  2,167  daily  newspapers,  14,480 
weeklies,  480  semi-weeklies,  2,657  monthlies,  257  semi-montnlies,  and  889 
other  periodicals.  The  total  number  of  periodicals  was  then  20,880  ;  in  1880 
the  total  number  was  11,408  ;  and  in  1890,  17,760. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

The  judicial  system,  like  the  executive  and  legislative  systems,  is  dual. 
The  Federal  Government  maintains  courts  for  the  trial  of  civil  causes  arising 
3ut  of  the  admiralty,  patent,  banking,  and  other  laws  of  the  United  States  ; 
of  certain  causes  between  citizens  of  different  States  ;  and  of  crimes  t^ainst 
the  United  States.  These  crimes  are  few  in  number,  and  the  criminal 
jurisdiction  of  United  States  courts  is  comparatively  insignificant,  extending 
only  to  piracy,  murder  on  the  high  seas,  offences  against  the  postal  and  revenue 
laws,  and  the  like.  Almost  all  offences  against  the  person  and  against  property 
are  dealt  with  by  the  State  courts  ;  also  all  civil  causes  where  the  parties  are 
residents  of  the  same  State,  and  matters  of  probate,  divorce,  and  bankruptcy 
(when,  as  now,  there  is  no  Federal  bankruptcy  law). 

(>  In  the  separate  States  the  lowest  courts  are  those  held  by  Justices  of  the 
^eace,  or,  in  towns  and  cities,  by  Police  Judges.  In  the  counties,  courts  of 
record  are  held,  some  by  local  county  officers,  others  by  District  or  Circuit 
Judges,  who  go  from  county  to  county.  In  these  courts  there  are  usuaUy  the 
grand  and  petty  jury.  The  highest  court  in  each  State  is  the  Supreme  Court, 
or  Court  or  Final  Appeal,  with  a  Chief  Justice  and  Associate  Judges.  These 
judges  are  usually  elected  by  the  people,  but  sometimes  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  with  or  without  the  Senate  or  Council ;  they  usually  hold  office 
for  terms  of  years,  but  sometimes  practically  for  life  or  during  good  behaviour. 
Their  salaries  vary  from  2,500  dollars  to  7,500  dollars. 

Of  the  Federal  Courts  the  lowest  are  those  of  the  districts,  of  which  there 
are  about  60,  each  State  forming  one  or  more  districts.  These  courts  may  try 
any  case  of  crime  against  the  United  States  not  punishable  with  death.  Above 
these  are  nine  Circuit  Courts,  each  with  a  Circuit  Judge,  with  or  without  the 
local  District  Judge ;  but  one  or  two  District  Judges  may  by  themselves  hold 
a  Circuit  Court.  The  Circuit  Court  Judges  appoint  commissioners,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  arrest,  examine,  and  commit  persons  accused  of  crime  against  the 
United  States,  and  to  assist  the  Circuit  and  District  Judges  in  taking  evidence 
for  the  trial  of  such  persons.  These  duties  may,  however,  be  performed  by  a 
judge  or  magistrate  of  either  a  State  or  the  Federal  Government.  Each  of  the 
nine  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  must  hold  a  Court  in  one  of  the  nine  cir- 
cuits at  least  once  every  two  yean,  and  with  each  may  be  associated  the  Circuit 
or  District  Jndge.  There  are  also  circuit  appNeal  courts.  The  Supreme  Court 
consists  of  a  Ciiief  Justice  and  ei|;ht  Associate  Judges,  appointed  by  the 
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Piendent  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  It  deals  with  appeals  from  inferior 
oonrts,  and  has  original  jurisdiction  in  cases  affecting  foreign  ministers  and 
oonsnls,  and  those  in  which  a  State  is  a  party.  The  Chief  Jnstioe  ham  a 
salaiy  of  10,500  dollars,  and  each  of  the  Assodate  Judges  10,000  dollan. 

Other  oonrts  with  criminal  jurisdiction  are  the  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  those  of  the  Territories. 

In  1890  there  were  82,829  prisoners  in  the  United  States,  of  whom  75,924 
were  men  and  6,405  women.  Of  the  total,  57,810  were  white  and  25,019 
coloured.  Of  the  white,  40,471  were  native,  and  15,982  were  foreign-bom. 
Of  the  coloured,  24,277  were  negroes,  407  Chinese,  822«  Indians,  and  IS 
Japanese.    In  1890  there  were  14,846  inmates  of  juvenile  reformatories. 

In  1890  there  were  45,238  oonvicts  in  penitentiaries  ;  80,546  were  white 
and  14,687  coloured ;  of  the  white,  12,842  were  bom  of  native  parents,  8,831  of 
one  or  both)  foreign  parents,  and  7,267  were  foreign  bom.  Of  thetotsl*  1,791 
were  women.     In  1890,  there  were  14,846  inmates  of  juvenile  reformatories. 


Pauperism. 

Although  there  are  poor-laws  in  the  States  the  statistics  of  pauperism, 
except  for  indoor  paupers,  are  not  recorded.  The  total  number  of  indoor 
paupers  in  1880  was  66,203  ;  in  1890  the  number  was  73,045,  of  whom  40,741 
were  males  and  82,304  females.  Of  the  total  in  1890,  66,578  were  white, 
and  6,467  coloured;  of  the  white,  86,656  were  native,  and  27,648  were 
foreign-bom.  Of  the  coloured  6,418  were  negroes,  36  Indians,  and  13  Chinese. 
The  number  of  out-door  paupers  reported  in  1890  was  24,220 — ^probably  &r 
below  the  tmth.    The  expense  of  the  alms-houses  is  given  at  2, 409, 445  dollaii. 


Finance. 

L  Federal. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  total  net  revenue  and  the 
total  ordinary  •expenditure  of  the  United  States  in  the  twelve 
fiscal  years,  ended  June  30,  1902  : — 


Revenne 

Expenditure 

Revenue 

Expcnditnre 

Yew 
ending 
June  SO 

Dellsn 

DoUan 

Tew 
ending 
June  80 

DolUrt 

DoOsn 

1891 
1892 
1898 
1894 
1895 
1896 

892,612,447 
854,987.784 
385,819,629 
297,722,019 
818,890,075 
826,976,200 

855,372,685 
845,028,381 
888,477,965 
367,525,280 
856,195  298 
852,179,446 

1897 

1898  • 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

347,721,705 
405,321,885 
515,960,620 
567,240,852 
587,685,838 
562,478,288 

865,774,160 
448,868,583 
605,072.180 
487,718.792 
509  967,358 
471,190,858 
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Tkeee  figures  are  ezclusiye  of  postal  revenues  and  expenditures 
as  well  as  of  loans  and  payments  on  account  of  the  principal  of 
the  public  debt. 

The  following  tables  give  the  actual  sources  of  revenue  and 
branches  of  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30^  1902^ 
and  the  estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1903  : — 


S&vemu 

1909 

ExpimdUur$ 

190t 

DoUara 

Dollar* 

Internal  revenne    . 

271,880,122-10 

Civil  Establishment : 

Customs 

264,444,708.19 

Legislative     . 

11,330,202 

Coinage,  &c.  . 

10,979,606.57 

Executive 

213,686 

Distiict  of  Columbia 

4,217,841.43 

Dept  of  State 

2,962,201 

Sales  of  public  lands 

4,144,122.78 

Treasury  Dept.  : 

Fees— KX>n8ular, 

Salaries,  kc. 

8,683,329 

letters  patent,&c 

4,086,229.87 

Collecting  Customs 

7,967,474 

Navy  pension,  &c., 

Public  buildings    . 

4,919,674 

2,019,850.26 

Various 

41,409,641 

Indian  labour,  sales 

WarDept  ,Salarie8,  &c. 

2,386,030 

of  Indian  lands, 

Navy     . 

498,897 

&c.     .        .        . 

1,776,882.68 

Interior.        ,,       „ 

18,828,829 

National  banks,  tax 

Post  OflBce  Dept.  : 

on  notes     . 

1,643,454.78 

Deficiency  in  rev.  . 

2,402,163 

Pacific  railways, 

1    Various. 

1,646,332 

interest 

1,664,664.71 

:  Agricultural  Dept.  . 

4,679,990 

Government      pro- 

Dept of  Labour 

176,202 

perty  sales 

829,314.15 

Justice  and  Judicial. 

6,762,743 

Customs  fees,  &c.  . 
Immigrant  fund    . 
MisoeUaneous 
Soldiers'  Home  fond 

828.971.35 
747,217.15 

^  District  of  Columbia 

9,363,742 

656,168 -94 
636,046.62 

Total  Civil 
Military  Estab.  : 

113,469,324 

Judicial  fees,  kc    . 

334,233.96 

Pay  Dept 

86,997,828 

Ordnance    material 

,  Quartermaster's  Dept 

31,726,860 

sales  .        .        . 

330,488.63 

Ordnance 

11,155,778 

Deposits  for  sunrey  • 

'  Improving  rivers  and 

ing  public  lands 
Sale  of  naval  vessels 
and  army  trans- 
ports 
Sales  of  lands  and 
buildings  . 

316,579.23 

1    harbours 

14,947,981 

1  Various  . 

17,444,774 

313,948.98 

'        Total  MiUtaiy    . 

112,272,216 

• 

Naval  Estab  * 

272,422.72 

Increase  of  Navy     . 

19,798,144 

Tax  on  seal  skins 

281,821.20 

Pay  of  Navy   . 

12,342,662 

Trust    funds.    De- 

Various . 

36,667,822 

partment  of  State 

222,061-94 

Depredations       on 
public  lands 

107,996.68 

Total  Naval 

67,808,128 

License   fees,    Ter- 

Indian service 

10.049,586 

ritory  of  Alaslca. 

95,806.61 

Pensions 

138.488,660 

Total  receipts   . 

1 

Interest  on  debt 

Total  expenditure 

29,108,045 

662,478,233  21 

471,190,868 
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Bevenue 

1908 

1908 

DoUatb 

Dollan 

Customs . 

800,000,000 

CivU  establishment 

126,000,000 

Internal  revenue 

222,000,000 

MiUtary      „ 

180,000,000 

Miscellaneous  . 

40,000,000 

Naval 

85,000,000 

Postal  service  . 

182,020,680 

The  Indian  service  . 

18,000,000 

Pensions. 

188,000,000 

Interest  on  debt 

27,000,000  1 

Total    ordinary 

Postal  Service . 

Total  ordinary 

182,020,680 

receipts. 

694,020,630 

expenditure. 

651,020,680 

The  receipts  for  1902-1903  are  partly  actual  and  partly 
estimated,  and  show  an  expected  surplus  of  43,000,000  dollars. 
For  1903-1904  the  estimated  revenue  is  729,767,664,  and  the 
expenditure  677,956,776  dollars,  giving  an  estimated  surplus  of 
51,810,888  dollars. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  resources  in  1902,  the  cash 
in  the  Treasury  was  increased  by  the  following  sums :  From 
national-bank  fund,  deposited  under  act  of  July  14,  1B90,  in 
excess  of  bank  notes  redeemed,  12,650,160  dollars;  from  issue 
of  3  per  cent,  bonds  under  authority  of  the  act  of  June  13, 
1898,  for  Spanish  war  expenditures,' 20  dollars,  and  from  the 
issue  of  4  per  <^ent.  bonds  in  liquidation  of  interest  accrued  on 
refunding  certificates  converted  during  the  year,  1,010  dollars, 
making  a  total  of  12,651,190  dollars.  The  securities  redeemed 
on  account  of  .the  sinking  fund  during  the  year  amounted  to 
70,249,669  dollars. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  amount  of  the  nationid 
debt  on  the  1st  of  July  at  various  periods  from  1860  : — 


Tear 

Capital  of  Debt 

Tear 

Capital  of  Debt 

DoUari 

Dollars 

1860 

64,842,287 

1898 

1,796,631,996 

1866 

2,778,236,178 

1899 
1900 

1,991,927,807 

1880 

2,120,416,870 

2,186,961,002 

1890 

1,662,140,206 

1901 

2,148,826,984 

1895 

1,676,120,988 
1 1 

1         1902 

2,168,610,446 

The  net  debt — that  is,  what  remains  after  deducting  the  cash  in  the 
Treasury— was  969,457,241  dollars  on  June  80,  1902.  The  bulk  of  the 
debt  of  the  United  States  was  originally  contracted  at  6  and  6  per  cent,  but 
about  three  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  the  interest-bearing  aebt  is  now  at 
4  per  cent,  and  the  rest  at  2,  8,  and  6  per  cent 

At  the  close  of  the  census  period  1890  the  total  aaaesaed  value  of  rttH 
and  personal  property  taxed  was  25,473,178,418  dollars,  of  which  amount 
18,966,566,676  dollars  represented  real  estate  and  improv^eiits  thereon,  and 
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0,616,616,74S  dollars  personal  property.    The  corresponding  total  for  1880 
was  17,189,908,495  dollars. 

The  true  valuation  ot  property  for  1890  is  given  as  follows : — 

Dollars 
Live  stock  on  farms  and  ranges,  farm  implements  and 

machinery     . 39,644,644,838 

Beal  estate,  with  improvements  thereon        .        .        .       2,708,015,040 
Mines  and  quarries,  including  product  on  hand  .       1,291,291,579 

Gold  and  silver  coin  and  bulhon 1,158,774,948 

Machinery  of  mills  and  product  on  hand,  raw  and 

manufactured        .        .        .        .        .        .        .      8,058,598,441 

Railroads  and  equipments,  including  288,898,519  dol- 
lars street  railroads        8,686,407,823 

Telegraphs,  telephones,  shipping,  and  canals         .  701,755,712 

MiscellaneooB 7,898,708,821 

Total 65,037,091,197 

The  estimated  true  value  in  1880  was  48,642,000,000  dollars. 


n.  State  Einanob. 

The  revenues  required  for  the  administration  of  the  separate  States  are  de- 
rived from  direct  taxation,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  a  tax  on  property  real  and 
personal ;  and  the  greater  part  oi  such  revenue  is  collected  ana  expended  by 
the  local  authorities,  county,  township,  or  school  district 

According  to  census  returns  of  1890  the  total  assessed  value  of  property 
taxed  was  25,478,178,418  dollars,  and  the  ad  valorem  taxation  in  1890 
amounted  to  470,651,927  dollars,  as  follows:— 

Dollars 
For  Qeneral  Purposes : 

State 48,556,697 

County 94,629,410 

Minor  divisions 202,297,786 

For  Schools : 

State 22,079,850 

Countitf  and  minor  divisions    ....     108,088, 784 


Total 


470,651,927 


The  total  State,  county,  municipal  and  school  district  indebtedness,  less  the 
sinking  fund  in  each  case,  in  1880  and  1890,  were : — 


State  or  Territory 

State 
Debt 

County 
Debt 

Municipal 
Debt 

School 

District 

Debt 

Total  Debt 

Debt 

per  head 

of  pop. 

1880      ..       . 
1890      ..       . 

Dollars 
297,244,094 
228,997,886 

Dollars 
124,106,027 
146,198,966 

Dollars 
684,848,848 
724,468,688 

Dollars 
17,680,682 
86,701,948 

DoUars 
1,128,278,646 
1,186,861,871 

Dollars 
22-40 
1818 

In  1895  the  State  debt  amounted  to  202,801,927  dollars. 
The  annual  interest  charoe  on  the  State  and  local  bonded  debt  combined 
was.  in  1890,  65,641,776  dollars ;  in  1880  it  was  68,985,807  dollars. 

In  1900  the  net  debt  of  New  York  city  amounted  to  251,682^705  dollars ; 
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the  annual  income  to   205,010,649    dollars ;    the   annual   expenditure  t« 
186,253,245  dollars. 

Defence. 
I.  Abmy. 

By  the  eighth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  (congress  is  empowered  in  general  '  to  raise 
and  support  armies ; '  and  by  the  second  section  of  the  second 
article,  the  President  is  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  tbe 
army  and  navy,  and  of  the  militia  when  called  into  the  service  d 
the  United  States.  On  August  7,  1789,  Congress  established  a 
Department  of  War  as  the  instrument  of  the  President  in  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  for  military  affairs. 

The  Act  which  was  passed  on  February  2,  1901,  '  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  permanent  military  establishment  of  the 
United  States '  fixes  the  maximum  number  of  enlisted  men  at 
100,000.  The  distribution  of  the  forces  under  the  order  of 
October  25,  1902,  is  as  follows: — 


- 

Offioers 

lf«n 

Staflf  Departments,  &c.        .        .         . 
30  Regiments  of  Infantry 
15  Raiments  of  Cavalry 

Artillenr  Corps 

8  Battalions  of  Engineers     . 
,    Additional  strength      .... 

919 

1,500 

750 

651 

2,877 
24,480 
12,240 
17,742 

1,282        ' 

1,245 

Total 

3,820 

59,8M 

The  Hospital  Corps,  permanently  attached  to  the  Medical  Departmeat, 
bnt  not  included  in  the  effective  strength  of  the  Armv,  nor  counted  as  part 
of  the  enlisted  force  provided  by  law,  consiBts  of  4,000  men. 

Of  the  officers  of  tne  regular  army  there  are  88  j^eneral  officers,  101  colonels, 
122  lieutenant-colonels,  859  majors,  1,192^  obtains,  1,143  first-lieatenante, 
and  900  second-lieutenants. 

The  number  of  enlisted  men  in  the  Staff  departments,  Ac,  comprises 
the  military  academy  detachment,  842 ;  signal  corps,  810  ;  ordnance  depart* 
ment  detachment,  700 ;  post  commissary  sergeants,  200  ;  post  quartermaster 
sergeants,  150 ;  electrician  sergeants,  100  ;  Indian  scouts,  75 ;  recruiting 
parties,  &c,  500. 

In  addition  to  the  force  specified  in  the  foregoing  table,  there  have  been 
organised,  in  pursuance  of  law,  two  provisioi^  Mttalions  of  injantiy  in 
Porto  Rico,  consisting  of  29  officers  and  900  enlisted  m6n,  and  50  companies 
of  scouts  in  the  Philippines,  consisting  of  about  5,000  officers  and  men. 
The  Philippine  Scouts  are  to  continue  in  service  four  years,  unless  sooner 
discharged,  and  the  Porto  Rico  battalions  until  further  directed  by  Congre« ; 
the  enhflted  men  are  natives  of  the  islands  named. 

Besides  the  regular  vmy  each  State  is  supposed  to  have  a  militia,  in  whid 
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all  men  from  18  to  44  (inclusive)  capable  of  bearing  anns  onght  to  be  enrolled, 
bat  in  seyeral  States  the  organisation  is  imperfect  The  number  of  officers 
and  enlisted  men  of  the  yarious  arms  in  the  militia  in  1900  was  : — 


- 

Officers 

Men 

Total 

staff  Departments,  &c.   . 

Cavalry 

Artillory         .... 
Infantry          .... 

945 

347 

505 

6,449 

2,804 

4,708 

6,868 

99,592 

8,749 

5,065 

7,368 

106,041 

Total     .... 

8,246 

118,967 

122,218 

In  1900  the  males  of  all  classes  of  the  militia  age  numbered  16,360,368. 
Of  these,  11,402,408  were  native  white,  8,092,992  foreign  white,  and 
1,864,968  coloured  (of  African  or  Asiatic  ori^). 

The  territory  of  the  United  States  is  divided  for  militarv  purposes  into 
eight  departments,  named  respectively  the  Department  of  tne  East,  of  tiie 
Missouri,  of  Texas,  of  California,  of  Dakota,  of  the  Platte,  of  the  Colorado, 
of  the  Columbia.     The  United  States  has  a  military  academy  at  West  Point. 


n.  Navy. 

The  control  of  naval  affairs  is  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  a  Cabinet 
ofncer,  appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate.  The 
Astdstant-Secretary,  a  civilian,  also  appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
approval  of  the  Senate,  the  chiefs  of  eiffht  administrative  bureaus,  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps,  and  the  Judge- Advocate-General,  are  directly 
responsible  to  the  Secretary.  The  administrative  bureaus  are^ :  yards  and 
dodEs,  equipment,  navigation,  ordnance,  construction  and  repair,  steam 
engineering,  supplies  and  accounts,  and  medicine  and  smgery. 

The  Government  constructive  and  repairing  establishments  are  at  Ports- 
mouth, N.H.  ;  Boston,  Mass.  ;  Brooklyn,  ^.Y.  ;  League  Island,  Pa.  ; 
Washington,  D.C.;  Norfolk,  Va. ;  Pensacola,  Fla. ;  Mare  Island,  Cal. ;  and 
Puget  Sound,  Washington ;  and  the  naval  stations  are  at  New  London,  Con- 
necticut ;  Port  Boyal,  S.C.  ;  and  Key  West,  Fla. 

All  warships,  under  the  requirements  of  law,  are  built  within  the  country 
and  of  home  material,  though  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish  war,  the  Albany 
and  Neio  Orleans  (ex  Abreu  and  Ainazonas)^  were  bought  in  England  from 
Brazil,  and  some  other  vessels  were  acquired  in  the  same  way. 

Legislation  for  the  reorganisation  of  the  personnel  was  approved  March 
3,  1899.  Under  it  there  has  been  an  amalgamation  of  the  executive  and 
engineering  branches.  In  July,  1902,  there  were  1  admiral,  21  rear- 
admirals,  72  captains,  115  commanders,  172  lieutenant-commanders,  804 
lieutenants,  and  856  lieutenants  (junior  grade)  and  ensigns.  The  enlisted 
strength  provided  for  in  1902  consisted  of  25,500  men  and  2,500  boys: 
total,  28,000.  If  to  this  number  the  strength  of  the  Marine  Corps,  6,750 
men,  be  added,  the  total  rises  to  84,750.  The  expenditure  for  1902  was 
13,981,400/.;  the  estimates  for  1908,  19,500,000/. 

The  following  is  a  classified  statement  of  the  strength  of  the  United  States 
Navy.  Old  iron  and  wooden  cruising  vessels,  eight  old  monitors,  several 
small  gunboats  converted  from  yachts  and  tugs,  others  taken  from  Spain 
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and  used  in  the  Philippines  for  picket  duty,  and  yesMls  appropriated  for 
training  ships  and  other  purposes,  are  not  included.  The  classification  of 
ships  is  on  tne  same  system  adopted  throughout  the  book : — 


Effeetire 

Building  mar 
Proposed  <p) 

Battl«ahii>8,  1st  rate 6 

2nd 1            6 

»            Srd  > 1          — 

,      "            *tt ,            1 

Armoured  cruisers ,          — 

Monitors '          10 

Cruisers,  4th  rate 1            2 

»         6th    , 1            1 

„         6th    „ ,          U 

„         7th    „ ,            7 

Gunboats ,          20 

Torpedo  boat  destroyers        .         .        .        .  ,          20 
Torpedo  boats  (effective)        .         .        .        .  ;          24 
Submarine  torpedo  boats       .        .        .        .  i            8 

5  b  and  2  p 

9  b and  2  p 

1 

6 

1 
2 
0 

Of  the  armoured  cruisers,  the  2 p  are  Bate  I.,  6  of  tfiei(  are  Rate  II.,  the 
others.  Rate  III.  ^^^ 

There  is  also  a  ram,  the  Katahdin, 

A  table  follows  of  the  United  States  fleet.  In  the  armament  column, 
guns  of  loss  calibre  than  6  pdrs.^  field  and  machine  guns  are  not  given. 


Name  and  class 


Armament 


if 


ii 

a 


Battleships : 
Oregon 

MaMachnsetts 
Indiana 
Iowa  . 

Kearaaige  . 
Kentucky  . 
Alabama    . 
Illinois       . 
Wisconsin. 
Maine 
Missouri    . 
Oliio  . 
Nebraska  . 
New  Jeraey 
Georgia 
Virginia     . 
Rhode  Island 
Louisiana  . 
Connecticut 
Texas 


2  98 

2  98 

2  08 

2  96 

98 
98 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1  01 
1'  — 
1  — 
1  — 
1  — 
1  — 
1  pro. 
1  pro. 
4  92 


11,000 
10,810 
10,810 
11,840 

11,625 
11,626 

ill,6«5 

18,800 
12,800 
12,440 


16,000 

|l8,000 
0,816 


16-6 
16*6 


16-5 


)' 


ISin.;  8  8in.;46ia.Q.F. 
20  0-pdr.Q.P.   . 

412in. :   8  8in.;  «4in.  Q.F. 
20  6.pdr.Q.F.    . 
1  4 18in. :  4  8in. :  14  6in.  Q.F. 

/    aoop-    ^^ 


■1 


/4  ISin.;  14  ein.  Q.F.;  10\ 

\    6-pdr.  Q.F.       .       .  ./ 

/4  12in.;  lOOin.   Q.F. ;  10) 

t    e.pdr.Q.F.        .       .  .; 


/  4  121n. ;    8  Sin.    Q.F. :  12\ 
\    Oin.  Q.F. ;  12  14-pdr.  Q.F./ 

/4  ISIn. :  8  8in. :  IS  m. :  in 

t    14.pdM.     .       .       .       ./ 

2   iSn. ;   8  6in.    Q.F. :   18 

6-pdr.  Q.F.       .       .       . 


11,110 
10,408 
9,788 


18-8 
16-2 
16-e 


18,105 

171 

11,874 

M-S 

11,886 
11.400 
11,600 

17-0 
17-0 
17-8 

18,000t 

18Dt 

19,000t 

19^ 

- 

19 

8,810 

17-8 

Under  torpedo  tnbes  =  tubmerfftd. 


t  Under  i.h.p.  and  speed  =  ettimatmL 
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Name  and  oIbm 

■8 
1 

III 

Armament 

ll 

11 

Harb'r  defence  ships:! 

Miantonomoh 

,    1 

76 

3,990 

11-5 

410in.;2  6.pdr.Q.P.  .        . 

— 

1,426 

10-5 

Monadnook 

83 

4,006 

11-5 

4    lOin.;    2   41ii.    Q.P. ;    2 
6.pdr.  Q.F.        ... 

_ 

8,000 

12-0 

Amphitrite 

83 

8,990 

11-6 

4    lOin.;    2    4in.    Q.F.;    2 

\6 

6-pdr.  QF. 

— 

1,600 

10-5 

Terror 

, 

83 

3,990 

11-5 

4  lOin. ;  2  6.pdr.  Q.F. 

— 

1,600 

10*5 

Puritan      , 

63 

6,060 

14-0 

4 12in. ;  6  4in.  Q.F. ;  6  6-pdr. 
QF 



8,700 

12-4 

Monterey  . 

*    / 

01 

4,085 

18 

2  12in. ;  2  lOin. ;    6  6-pdr. 
Q.F *^  . 

__ 

6,244 

13-6 

Arkansas  • 

, 

\00 

Wyoming  . 
Nevada      . 

4 

loo 
foo 

3,285 

11 

/2  12in.;    4  4in.   Q.F. ;    3\ 
\     6.pdr.Q.F.      .        .        ./ 

- 

2,400t 

12-Ot 

Florida 

j- 

Katahdin  . 
Cruisers : 
New  fork . 

» 

98 

2,155 

6 

4  6-pdr.Q.F.         .       .       . 

— 

5,068 

16-1 

. 

91 

8,200 

10 

6   8in.;    12  4in.    Q.F. ;    8 

Columbia  . 

92 

7,375 

- 

6-pdr.  Q.F.         .        .        . 
1  8in.;  2  6in.  Q.F.;  8  4In. 
Q.F. ;  12  O-pdr.  Q.F. 

2 

4 

17,400 
18,510 

210 
22-8 

Minneapolis 

• 

93 

7,375 

— 

1  Sin. ;  2  6in.  Q.F.  ;  8  4in. 

Q.F.  ;  12  6-pdr.  Q.F. 
8   8ln.  ;    12   6ln.    Q.F. ;   12 

4 

20,860 

231 

Brooklyn 

95 

9,216 

8 

e-pdr.  Q.F. 

4 

18,769 

21-9 

California  . 

. 

PennsyWania 
West  tirginia 
Maryland  . 
Colorado    . 
South  Dakota 

.    1 

■  ' 

- 

18,500 

65 

/4  8in.  Q.F.;14  6in.  Q.F. ;» 
\     1814-pdr.Q.P.        .        ./ 

2* 

28,000t 

22  Of 

: ) 

St.  Louis  . 
MUwaukea 
Charleston 

■■.y 

- 

9,700 

4-0 

/  14  6in.  Q.F.  ;  18  14-pdr.   \ 
I     Q.F.                            / 

2» 

21,000t 

22-Ot 

Tennesse    . 
Washington 

:  }^ 

pro. 

14,000 

8 

4  lOin. ;  16  6in. ;  18 14-pdr8. 

0 

25,000 

22 

Protected  cruisers  : 

Atlanta      . 

•     )7 

84 

8,000 

— 

2  8ln;  66in.Q.F.;  6  6.pdr. 
Q.F 

__ 

4,080 

16-6 

Boston 

.  / 

84 

3,035 

— 

2  8in.;  66in.  Q.F. ;  66-pdr. 
Q.F 

_ 

4,800 

15-6 

CU<MgO       . 

•  ] 

85 

5,000 

— 

4    8in.;     14   6in.    Q.F. ;    7 
6-pdr.  Q.F. 

_ 

o.ooot 

18-Ot 

Baltimore  . 

88 

4,570 

_ 

4  8in. ;    6    6in. ;    4    6-pdr. 

• 

Q.F.    .        .     '.        .       . 

— 

10,065 

20-1 

Newark      . 

90 

4,100 

__ 

12  6in.  QF. ;  8  6-pdr.  Q.  P. 

— 

8,870 

19-0 

Philadelphia 

90 

4,410 

m^ 

12  6in.Q.F.;  4  6-pdr.Q.F.  . 

— 

8,815 

19-7 

San  Francisco 

90 

4,100 

_ 

12  6in.  Q.F. ;  126-pdr.  QP. 

4 

9,915 

19-5 

OlympU     . 

•  J 

92 

5,870 

4-75 

4   8in. ;    10  5in.    Q.F. ;    14 
6-pdr.  Q.F. 

6 

17,315 

217 

Ctndnnati. 

:}^ 

92 

8,216 

— 

115in.  Q.F.;  86.j>dr.  Q.F.  . 
16in.  ;105in.Q.F. ;  8  6-pdr. 

— . 

lO.OOOt 

19-Ot 

Raleigh      . 

92 

8,216 

— 

Q.F 

— 

10,000f 

19-Ot 

New  Orleans 
Albany      . 

:}• 

96 
99 

8,770 
8,770 

— 

/6  6in.  Q.F.:  4  4-7in.  Q.F.;\ 
(     lOe-pJr.QP.          .^     .7 

8 

7,600+ 

20*0t 

Chattanooga 

:!■ 

02 

Cleveland  . 

01 

Denver 

Des  Moines 
Galveston  . 

02 

8.200 

— 

10  5in.  Q.F. ;  8  6-pdr.  Q.F. 

— 

4,700t 

16-6t 

Tacoma 

Under  torpedo  tubes  s  nUmerged, 
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The  Texcu  is  an  old  ship  of  little  valne.  The  Indiana  tjm  carry  t^ 
8-inch  gang  in  turrets  on  the  upper  deck,  and  are  of  low  freeooard.  The 
Iowa  is  of  the  same  type,  but  the  forward  turret  is  carried  a  deck  hi^iei, 
much  improYing  her  seaworthiness. 

The  Kearsarge  and  Kentucky  are  low  freeboard  ships,  not  unlike  tht 
British  Trafalgar  in  general  design,  save  that  t^e  armoured  battery  amid- 
ships  is  much  longer,  and  that  snudl  turrets,  each  canying  8-inch  guns,  aic 
superposed  on  the  large  ones.  The  Alabama,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin  an  U 
different  type.  There  is  a  higher  forecastle,  and  there  are  no  saperposed 
turrets.  The  6-inch  guns  are  carried,  8  behind  continuous  armour,  on  ths 
main  deck,  2  in  casemates  forward,  and  4  in  an  upper  deck  battery.  The 
Maine,  Missouri^  and  Ohio  are  very  similar,  but  carry  2  additional  6-iiich  ia 
the  main  deck  battery,  and  12-inch  instead  of  18-inch  heary  guna.  The 
New  Jersey  class,  5  ships,  revert  to  the  Kearsarge  type,  except  that  the  free- 
board is  high.  The  6-inch  are  carried  in  the  main  deck  battery,  the  8-iii^ 
in  small  turrets,  of  which  2  are  on  the  upper  deck  and  the  others  on  top  of 
the  large  turrets.  In  the  Louisiana  these  superposed  turrets  are  giyen  nps 
and  the  4  8-inch  turrets  are  on  the  upper  deck.  Torpedo  tubes  are  aboliahed 
in  this  type. 

All  lirst-class  American  battleships  are  noteworthy  on  account  of  the 
large  amount  of  side  armour  that  they  carry. 

The  cruisers  of  the  Washington  type  are  prodigious  vessels,  and  there  ii 
hardly  a  battleship  launched  before  1900  tlutt  could  successfully  encounter 
these  ships.  In  design  they  resemble  closely  the  Louisiana,  only  their  belts 
are  thinner  and  their  speed  greater.  For  the  12-inch  guns  of  the  batUeahipe 
10-inch  pieces,  nearly  as  powerful,  are  substituted  ;  for  the  8-inch  and  7-in^ 
6-inch  guns. 

The  six  cruisers  of  the  California  type  are  reduced  examples  of  the  Nssb 
Jersey  modified  for  cruiser  needs.  The  St.  Louis  type  are  smaller  modifica- 
tions of  the  above.  The  Brooklyn  and  New  York  are  large  cruisers  with 
slight  bdts  amidships.  The  8-inch  guns  are  carried  in  four  tmrets  disposed 
in  a  lozenge  formation. 

Among  the  coast  defence  vessels  the  ram  Katahdin  deserves  to  be  noted. 
She  was  designed  by  Admiral  Ammen,  and,  beyond  a  small  secondary 
battery,  depends  for  offensive  force  upon  her  ability  to  lam'  a  foe  ;  to  bettw 
fit  her  for  tnis  service,  she  is  so  built  that  only  the  turtle  back,  covered  with 
6-inch  Harveyised  armour,  shows  above  water.  This  carriee  thto  funnel, 
ventilating  shafts,  and  conning  towers,  which  are  heavilv  armoured.  Her 
dimensions  are  251  feet  by  42}  feet  beam,  16  feet  normal  draught,  and  2,155 
tons  displacement. 

Six  protected  cruisers  are  also  building,  the  Chattanooga,  Clsvslamd, 
Denver,  Des  Moines,  Galveston,  and  Taeoma,  They  will  be  of  8,200  tons 
displacement,  vdU  carry  ten  5-inch  quick-firers  as  the  main  battery,  and  wUl 
have  a  speed  of  16*5  knots  and  a  steaming  radius  of  7,000  miles  at  10  knots. 
All  will  be  sheathed  and  coppered.  On  account  of  their  low  speed  these 
ships  have  practically  no  fighting  value. 

Of  the  protected  cruisers,  tne  Chicago  has  been  practically  rebuilt, 
having  received  new  boilers  and  engines  and  a  new  batteiy,  and  she  now  hat 
two  pole  masts  in  place  of  her  former  square  rig. 
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Battleships 

Moni- 
tors 

Cruisers 
Rate  4 

Lesser 

cruisers 

Torpedo 
craft 

Ratel 

Rate  2 

Rate  4 

North  Atlantie 
South  AtUratie 
West  Coast 
FarBwt  . 
Meditemnean 

1 
1 

1 

8 

1 
1 
1 

1 

2 

8 

1 

1 
2 
3 

1 

1 

Produotion  and  Industry 

I.   AOBIOULTUBE. 


1  The  unreserved  lands  in  Alaska  are  mostly  nnsunreyed  and  unappropriated. 
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Most  of  the  immense  extent  of  land,  forming  part  of  the  United  Static 
as  yet  uninhabited  and  uncultivated,  is  held  to  be  national  property,  at  tlM 
disposal  of  Congress  and  the  executive  of  the  Republic.  Apart  from  the  pablk 
domain  in  the  new  island  possessions,  the  pubhc  lands  of  the  United  States 
which  are  still  undisposed  of  lie  in  22  States  and  4  Territories.  The  tahU 
on  the  opposite  page  shows  the  areas  of  vacant,  reserved  and  appropriated 
lands  in  tne  various  States  and  Territories  on  July  1,  1900. 

The  public  lands  are  divided  into  two  great  classes.  The  one  class  have  t 
dollar  and  a  quarter  an  acre  designated  as  the  minimum  price,  and  the  oiha 
two  dollaiB  and  a  half  an  acre,  the  latter  being  the  alternate  sections,  leaeiyed 
by  the  United  States  in  land  grants  to  railroads,  &c.  Titles  to  these  lands  may 
be  acquired  by  location  under  the  homestead  laws ;  or,  as  to  some  claswflH,  hj 
purchase  for  cash.  The  homestead  laws  nve  the  ri^ht  to  160  acres  of  a-d<dlar- 
and-a-quarter  lands  to  any  citizen  or  applicant  for  citizenship  who  wOl  actually 
settle  upon  and  cultivate  the  land.     The  title  is  perfectea  by  the  issue  of  a 


patent  after  five  years  of  actual  settlement  The  only  chaiges  in  Uie  cmae  ci 
homestead  entries  are  fees  and  commissions.  On  June  30, 1898, 1,067,313,014 
acres  of  public  lands  had  been  surveyed,  and  the  whole  amount  still  un- 
disposed of  in  the  United  States  proper  was  579,868,274  acres.  Of  the 
total  area  of  public  lands,  369,526,000  acres  were  in  Alaska,  unsonrejed. 
In  1901,  9,497,275  acres  were  taken  up  under  the  Homestead  Act,  and  in  all 
15,458,449  acres  were  disposed  of  to  individuals,  States,  and  ndlroad  and 
wagon-road  companies.  It  is  provided  by  law  that  two  sections,  of  640 
acres  of  land,  in  each  '  township,  are  reserved  for  common  schools,  so  that 
the  spread  of  education  may  go  together  with  colonisation. 

The  x>ower  of  Congress  over  the  public  territory  is  exclusive  and  universal, 
except  so  far  as  restrained  by  stipulations  in  the  original  cessions. 

According  to  census  returns  which  include  Alaska  and  Hawaii  for  1900 
but  not  for  earlier  years,  the  total  acreage  of  farms  and  the  improved  acreaf^ 
have  been : — 


Years 

Farm  area. 
Acres 

Improved  area. 
Acres 

Value  of 
fkrm  property 

Value  of  products 
Id  preceoiiig  je«r 

1880 
1890 
1900 

586,081,885 
628,218,619 
841,201,546 

284.771,042 
357,616,755 
414,798,191 

Dollars 
12,104,001,588 
15,982,267,689 
20,514,001,888 

Dollar* 
2,212,540,947 
2,460,107.454 
4,789,118,762 

In  the  same  years  the  numbers  of  farms  of  different  sizes  were  : — 


Acres 

1880 

1890 

1000 

Under  3  acres    .... 

4,352 

\    150,194 

41,882 

3  and  under       10 

184,889 

226,664 

10         „              20 

254,749 

265,550 

407,012 

20         „              50 

781,574 

902,777 

1,267,786 

50         „             100 

1,032,810 

1,121,485 

1,866,167 

100         „            500 

1,695,988 

2,008,694 

2,290,424 

500         „          1,000 

76,972 

84,896 

102,547 

1,000  and  over  . 

28,678 

81,646 

47,276 

Total 

4,008,907 

4,564,641 

6,789,667 
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In  1900,  4,970,129  farms  were  occupied  by  whites,  746,717  by  negroes, 
19,910  by  Indians,  1,842  by  Chinese,  670  by  Japanese,  and  489  by  Hawaiians. 
Of  the  occupants,  8,149,844  were  owners,  451,515  part  owners,  58,299 
owners  and  non-owners  (receiving  share  of  produce),  59,213  managers, 
762,920  cash  tenants,  1,278,866  share  tenants. 

-   The  areas  and  produce  of  the  principal  cereal  crops  for  three  years  are 
shown  in  the  subjoined  tables. 


Crops 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1,000 
Acres 

1,000 
Busheli 

Bosh. 

1,000 
Acres 

1.000 
Bushels 

BoBh. 

1,000 
Acres 

1,000 
Bushels 

Bush, 
per 
Acre 

Corn 

Wheat     .       . 

Oats        .       . 

Total. 

82.109 
44,693 
36,841 

•1,078,144 
647,804 
796,178 

25-8 
12-8 
30-2 

88,821 
42,496 
27,865 

2,106,108 
622,280 
809,126 

26-8 
12-3 
29-6 

91,860 
49,896 
28,541 

1,622,520 
748,460 
736,809 

16-7 
150 
26-8 

168,018 

3,421.626 

- 

168.181 

8,466,469 

- 

169.787 

8,007,789 

- 

The  chief  wheat-growing  States  (1901)  were  :  Minnesota,  6,209,506  acres, 
80,102,627  bushels;  Kansas,  5,355,638  acres,  99,079,804  bushels;  North 
Dakota,  4,527,582  acres,  59,310,669  bushels ;  South  Dakota,  4,004,830 
acres,  51,662,307  bushels;  California,  2,672,547  acres,  84,784,111  bushels; 
Nebraska,  2,456,543  acres,  42,006,885  bushels;  Ohio,  2,191,670  acres, 
38,582,551  bushels  ;  Indiana,  2,021,069  acres,  31,932,890  bushels  ;  and  Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois,  Iowa,  Washington,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Tennessee, 
Ohlahoma. 

Other  crops  in  1900  and  1901  were  : — 


Crops 

1900 

1901 

Acres 

Bushels 

Bushels 
per  Acre 

Acres 

Bushels 

Bushels 
per  Acre 

Rye       .       .       . 
Barley  . 
Bnckwheftt    . 
Potatoes 

1,501,362 

2,894,282 

687,980 

2,611,054 

23,995,927 

58,925,838 

9,666,966 

210,926,897 

151 
20-4 
15-0 
80-8 

1,987,505 

4,295,744 

811,164 

30,344,880 
109,932,924 
15,125,939 

15-3 
25-6 
18-6 

The  area  on  which  hay  was  grown  in  1900  was  39,132,890  acres;  the  crop 
weighed  50,110,906  tons,  and  was  valued  at  445,588,870  dollars. 

Sugar  is  produced  from  cane  chiefly  in  Louisiana  and  Texas,  from  beet  in 
Califomia,  Nebraska,  arid  Utah,  from  sorghum  in  Kansas,  and  fi^m  maple-sap 
intheNorth-Eastem  States.  In  the  year  1899-1900,  the  cane-sugar  produce 
was  149,872  tons  ;  in  1900-01,  278,000  tons ;  in  1901-02,  275,000  tons.  In 
1901,  36  beet  sugar  factories  produced  164,829  long  tons  of  jaugar  from 
1,605,079  tons  of  beet,  obtained  from  175,083  acres  of  land.  The  output  of 
molasses  was  in  1899-1900,  16,820,974  gallons;  in  1900-01,  46,502,876 
gallons.  In  1901,  the  total  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  was 
2,372,316  tons. 

The  total  area  under  cotton  in  1901  was  27,532,000  acres ;  in  1899  the 
area  was  23,403,497  acres  ;  the  crop  amounted  cO  9,142,838  bales,  valued  at 
884,847,868  dollai  s.     The  chief  cotton-growing  States  were  :    Texas,  yield- 
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inff   2,488,555   bales;    Georgia,  1,845,699  bales;    MissisBippi,    1,203,7S9 
bales;  Alabama,  1,005,313  bales;  Sonth  Carolina,  830,714 bales;/ 


669,885  bales ;  Lonisiana,  699,476  bales ;  North  Carolina,  503,825  bales. 

According  to  censna  retorns,  the  tobaeoo  yield  in  the  United  8tat«s  in 
1899  amounted  to  868,168,275  lbs.  grown  on  308,817  farms  with  an  aggreinte 
area  of  1,101,483  acres.  Of  this  amonnt,  Eentockj  yielded  314,288,050  ita.; 
North  Carolina,  127.508,400  lbs. ;  Yirgioia,  122,884,900  lbs. ;  Ohio, 
65,957,100. lbs.;  Tennessee [49,157,550  Ibe.;  Wisconsin,  45,500,480  Ibe.; 
Penn^lyania,  41,502,620  lbs.;  Maryland,  24,589,480  Ibe.;  South  Carolina, 
19,895,970  lbs.  In  1900  there  were  15,252  tobacco  and  dgar  foctoriea  em« 
ploying  150,589  persons  (salaried  and  wage-earning) ;  the  capital  employed 
was  124,089,871  dollars,  the  cost  of  raw  material  used  in  the  year  was 
107,182,656  dollars,  and  the  yalue  of  the  output  was  283,676,546  dollan. 
Their  output  of  manufactured  tobacco  amounted  to  286,901,878  lbs.;  of 
snufl^  18,805,811  lbs.;  of  cigars,  to  the  number  of  6,176,596,421  ;  and 
cigarettes,  3,258,716,305.  Of  unmanufactured  tobacco,  19,619,627  IfaiL 
were  imported,  and  346,558,708  lbs.  exported. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  live  stock  in  1900,  as 
reported  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  at  the  census  years  1870, 
1880,  and  1890  :^ 


- 

1870 

1880 

1800 

1900 

Horses 

Mules 

Cattle  of  all  kinds 

Sheep 

Swine 

7,145,870 

1,125,415 

23,820,608 

28,477,951 

25,134,569 

10,357,488 
1,612,808 
85,925,511 
85,192,074 
47,681,700 

14,969,467 
2,295,532 
51,363,572 
35,935,364 
57,409,583 

13,537,524 

2,086,027 

43,902,414 

41,883,065 

The  total  value  of  farm  animals  in  the  United  States  on  January  1, 
1900,  was  2,042,650,813  dollars  (exclusire  of  swine).  The  area  de- 
voted  exdusively  to  the  rearing  of  cattle  measures  1,365,000  mpmn 
miles.  On  July  1,  1900  (aocordinff  to  census  returns),  the  domestic  animals 
were:  horses,  18,280,007;  mules,  8,271,121;  asses,  95,608;  cattle, 
67,822,336;  sheep,  61,605,811;  swine,  62,876,108;  goats,  1,871,252. 

In  1900  there  were  slaughtered  5,530,911  beeves,  9,190,490  aheep, 
30,654,333  pigs,  and  899,748  calves.  The  slaughtering  and  meat-packing 
industries  are  carried  on  most  largely  in  Illinois. 

In  1900  there  were  18,112,707  milk  cows,  and  their  yield  was 
7,728,588,350  gallons  of  milk.  The  dairy  products  of  fact<»ies  were 
420,954,016  lbs.  of  butter,  282,684,488  lbs.  of  cheese,  and  186,921,787  lbs. 
of  condensed  milk.  If  products  of  farms  be  added,  the  total  outout  of  b«itter 
rises  to  1,492,699,143  lbs.,  and  of  cheese  to  299,006,818  lbs.  Of  the  Stataa, 
New  York,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa  have  the  largest  dairy  induBtriea. 

In  1899  the  estimated  wool  clip  was  272,191,330  pounds;  in  1900, 
288,636,621 ;  in  1901,  302,502,328. 

The  canning  and  preserving  of  vegetables  and  fruits  is  now  an  important 
industry.  The  census  reports  for  1900  show  that  the  weight  of  eaimed 
vegetables  (tomatoes,  com,  pease,  &o.)  for  the  year  was  1,172,467,073  lbs.; 
of  canned  fruits,  302,127,819  lbs.;  and  of  dried  fhiits,  81,814,406  Iba.,  the 
total  value  having  been  45,379,548  dollars.  This  industiy  is  most  eztansive 
in  California,  but  in  other  states,  notably  New  York  and  Maryhmd,  it 
flourishes. 
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The  production  of  apples  in  the  United  States  in  1900  amounted  to 
47,960,000  boxes;  in  1901,  to  28,075,000  boxes;  of  raisins  in  1900,  to 
94,825,000  lbs.  ;  in  1901,  to 72,000,000  lbs.  ;  of  oranges  and  lemonsin  1900, 
to  10,464,000  boxes  ;  in  1901,  to  10,250,000  boxes ;  of  hops  in  1900,  to 
85,640,000  lbs.  ;  in  1901,  to  37,800,000  lbs.  ;  of  flaxseed  in  1900,  to  28,412,000 
bushels  ;  in  1901,  to  29,079,000  bushels  ;  of  rice  in  1900,  to  .285,750,000  lbs. ; 
in  1901,  to  800,000,000  lbs.  The  quantities  here  stated  for  1901  are  in 
general  only  approximate  estimates. 

n.    FOBESTBY. 

There  are  no  statistics  of  forestry  in  the  United  States,  and  the  following 
data  are  only  approximations.  The  forest  area  (exclusiye  of  Alaska)  is  somewhat 
under  500,000,000  acres,  about  seven- tenths  being  on  the  Atlantic  side,  one- 
tenth  on  tiie  Pacific  coast,  one-tenth  on  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  one-tenth  in 
the  interior  of  the  Western  States.  A  rough  and  liberal  estimate  puts  the 
quantity  of  timber  standing  and  ready  for  the  axe  at  2,800,000,000,000  feet. 
1B.M.,  while  the  total  annual  cut,  including  all  material  requiring  bolt  or  log 
size,  is  estimated  at  40,000,000,000  feet,  B.M.,  three-fourths  being  conifers 
and  tiie  remainder  oak  and  other  hard  woods.  In  1900  the  forest  area 
owned  by  lumbermen  covered  82,222,097  acres  (or  50,847  square  miles), 
bearing  on  the  average  6,700  feet  of  merchantable  timber  per  acre,  the  total 
quantity  being  estimated  at  215,551  millions  of  feet.  The  number  of 
lumbenng  establishments  reporting  was  88,085.  These  comprised  15,876 
logging  camps  and  81,888  saw-mills,  each  logging  camp  having,  in  general, 
one  or  more  saw-mills.  The  quantity  of  rough  lumber  turned  out  by  the 
sawmills  in  the  year  measured  84,787,084,000  feet  board  measure  (square 
feet,  1  inch  thick),  three-fourths  of  it  being  coniferous  (chiefly  yellow  pine), 
and  one-fourth  hard  wood  (chiefly  oak).  The  output  comprised  also  12,102 
million  shingles,  441  million  hoops,  1,665  million  staves,  and  124  million 
headings  for  barrels,  besides  woods  for  ftimiture,  agricultural  implements, 
carriages,  laths,  and  other  purposes,  the  value  of  the  whole  being  estimated 
at  422,812,061  dollars. 

The  forest  reservations  lie  in  14  states  and  territories,  and  have 
a  total  area  of  about  46,897,090  acres.  In  Arizona  is  the  Grand  Canyon 
Forest  Reserve  with  an  area  of  1,851,520  acres ;  in  California  are  the 
Sierra  Forest  Reserve,  4,096,000  acres,  and  the  Pine  Mountain  and 
•Zaca  Lake  Reserve,  1,644,600  acres.  The  Bitter  Root  Forest  Reserve  in 
Idaho  and  Montana  has  an  area  of  4,147,200  acres ;  the  Lewis  and  Clarke 
Forest  Reserve  in  Montana  contains  2,926,080  acres ;  the  Cascade  Range 
Forest  Reserve  in  Oregon,  4,577,120  acres ;  the  WashiMton  Forest,  iftie 
Olympic  Forest,  and  the  Mount  Rainier  Forest  Reserves  in  Washington  have 
altogether  an  area  of  8,017,920  acres ;  and  the  Yellowstone  National  Park 
Timber  Land  Reserve  in  Wyoming  contains  1,289,040  acres. 


UI.  Mining. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  metallic  products  of  the  United 
States  in  1900  and  1901  (long  tons,  2,240  lbs.  ;  short  tons,  2.000  lbs.)  The 
values  are  :  for  iron  and  nickel  the  value  at  Philadelphia  ;  for  ^old  and  silver, 
the  ooining  value ;  for  copper,  lead,  and  zinc,  the  values  at  New  York  ;  for 
quicksilver,  antimony,  and  platinum  (crude;,  the  values  at  San  Francisco ; 
for  aluminium,  the  value  at  fittsburg : —  r^  T        ' 
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MetaUloProdnots 

QaantityOOOO) 

Value  (1900) 

Quantity  0901) 

Value  (1901) 

Pig  iron,       .  1.  tons 
Silver* .        .  troy  oz. 
Gold     .        .      „ 
Copoer'         .  pounds 
Lead     .        .  sh.tons 
Zinc     .        .      „ 
Quicksilver  .  flasks* 
Nickel,'        .  pounds 
Aluminium  .      ,, 
Tin      .        .        . 
Antimony     .  sh.  tons 
Platinum,     .  troy  oz. 

Total  value    . 

13,789,242 

67,647,000 

8,829,897 

606,117,166 

270,824 

123,886 

28,317 

9,715 

7,150,000 

4,226 
400 

DoUmti 

259,944,000 

74,588,495 

79,171,000 

98,494,089 

28,561,688 

10,654,196 

1,302,586 

3,886 

1,920,000 

837,896 
2,500 

15,878,854 

55,214,000 

8,805,500 

602,072,519 

270,700 

140,822 

29,727 

6,700 

7,150,000 

2,649 
1,408 

Dollan 

242,174,000 

71,887,800 

78,666,700 

87,300,515 

28,280.200 

11,265,760 

1,882,305 

3,551 

2,238,000 

542,020 
27,526  1 

— 

550,425,286 

— 

518,268,877  ! 

1  Ck>mineroial  value  0900)  85,741,140  dollars  ;  (1001)  88,128,400  dollan. 
a  Including  copper  made  fh>m  imported  pyritea. 
s  Including  nickel  in  copper-nickel  alloy,  and  in  exported  on  and  metaL 
4  Of  76-6  lbs.  av.  net. 


The  following  are  statistics  of  non-metallic  minerals  fpr  two  years : — 


Non-MetaUio  ProduoU 


Bituminous  coal       .        .    sh.  tens  212,814,918 

Pennsylvania  anthracite .      L  tous  51,221,358 

Stone                i  — 

Petroleum        .        .        .    harrelsi  08,620,529 

Natural  Gas — 

(Jement     ....    berrelsS  17,221,150 

Salt berrels3  ,  20,869,342 

Limestone  for  iron  flux    .      1.  tons  7,495,485 

Phosphate  rock        .        .         „        :  1,491,216 

Zinc-white       .        .        .    sh.  tons  48,840 

Mineral  waUrs         .        .    gaL  sold  j  47,558,784 

Borax       .       .               .       •   lbi».  — 

AUothen |  — 

Totol 


1  Of  42  gaL 


s  Of  800  lbs.  for  natur^^^     ent,  and  400  Iba.  fbr  artUleial  Portland. 
3  Of  280 1%:  u««t 


The  total  value  of  the  specified  mineral  'products  in  1901  was  thus 
1,085,529,521  dollars,  the  corresponding  value  tor  1900  being  1,062,620,548 
dollars.  To  each  of  these  sums  the  official  state.aent  adds  1,000,000  dollan 
as  the  estimated  value  of  unspecified  mineral  products. 

The  out-put  of  pig-iron,  of  copper,  and  of  lead,  have  been  to  the 
following  amount  and  value  in  ten  years  : — 
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Years 

Pig'iron 

CJopper 

Lead 

Long  tons 

Spot  ralne 

Poonda 

Value  at 
New  York 

av«^t«„.|    Value  «t 
Short  tonsi  NcwYork 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 

9         lOO 

7  02 
6          t88 
9          t08 

8  .27 

9  ISO 
11          134 
13           03 
13,.^-,J42 
15,878,354 
17,821,307 

Dollars 

131,161,039 

84,810,426 

66,007,247 

105,198,550 

90,250,000 

96,122,299 

116,557,000 

245,172,654 

259,944,000 

242,174,000 

852,971,744 
339,785,972 
364,866,808 
892,639,964 
460,061,430 
494,078,274 
526,512,987 
568,666,921 
606,117,166 
602,072,519 

Dollars 
37,977,142 
82,054,601 
33,141,142 
88,682,347 
49,456,603 
54,080,180 
61,866,276 
101,222,712 
98,494,039 
87,310,616 

178,664 
163,982 
159,381 
170,000 
188.000 
212,000 
222,000 
210,500 
270,824 
270,700 

Dollars 
13.892.320 
11.889,590 

9,942,254 
11,220,000 
10,528,000 
14,885,728 
16,650,000 
18,945,000 
83,561,688 
28.280,200 

The   production   and   spot  values    of   bituminous    coal,    Pennsylvania 
anthracite,  and  petroleum  in  ten  years  has  been  : 


Ye&rs 

Bitumin 

ouscoal 

Anthracite 

Petroleum 

Short  tdlis 

125,124,881 

Long 

tons 

Dollars 

Barrels  of 
42  galls. 

Dollars 

1898 

126,856,567 

it 

i50 

8 

00 

50 

86 

26,084,196 

1893 

128,386,231 

122,751,618 

a 

t06 

8 

78 

48 

«6 

28,932,826 

1894 

118,820,405 

107,663,501 

ii 

44 

63 

4g 

16 

36,622,095 

1895 

185,118,193 

115,749,771 

51 

22 

72 

52 

76 

57,682,296 

1896 

137,640,276 

114,891,616 

48 

«7 

51 

60 

61 

58,618,709 

1897 

147,609,985 

119.567,224 

46 

>74 

26 

60 

16 

40,874,072 

1898 

166,692,023 

132,586,813 

47 

176 

87 

55 

33 

44,198,859 

1899 

198.321,987 

167,935,304 

59 

147 

30 

57 

50 

64,603,904 

1900 

212,518,912 

221,133,518 

51 

153 

61 

68 

29 

75.989.313 

1901 

225,826,849 

236,406,449 

6( 

m 

11 

20 

60 

94 

66,417,885 

In  1901  the  production  of  iron  ore  was  28,887,479  long  tons  ;  value  at 
mines,  49,256^245  dollars. 

Minnesota  is  the  leading  iron-ore  producing  state ;  her  production  in 
1901  was  11,109,537  long  tons. 

The  total  production  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  country  was  as  follows  in 
ten  years; — 


Year 

Gold 

SUver 

Pine  ounces 

Coining  value 

Fine  ounces 

Coining  vi^lue 

Commercfal 
value 

Dollars    , 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1892 

1,596,S75 

83,000,00<! 

63,500,000 

82, 101,  (too 
77,676,000 

56,568,000 

1893 

1,739,328 

35,955,009 

60,000,000 

46,800,000 

1894 

l,910,dl8 

39,600,000 

ai«      500,000 

64,000,000 

31,422,000 

1895 

2,254,760 

46,610,000 

.-bo,727,000 

72,061,000 

36,446,000 

1896 

2,568,132 

53,088,000 

68,836,000 

76,069,000 

39,655,000 

1897 

2,774,985 

57,863,000 

63,860,000 

69,687,000 

32,316,000 

1898 

3,118,898 

64,463^00 

64,438,000 

70,384,485 

32,118,420 

1899 

3,437,210 

71,058^0 

54,764,500 

70,806,626 

32,858,700 

1900 

3,887,215 

79,328^281 

69,610,543 

77,070,471 

86,741,140 

1901 

3,806,500 

78,666,700 

56,214,000 

71,387,800 

33,128,400 
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The  precious  metals  are  raised  mainly  in  Colorado  and  GaUfomia  for  gold, 
»nd  Colorado,  Montana,  Utah  and  Idaho  for  silver.  The  coining  yalne  of  the 
gold  produced  from  mines  in  the  United  States  from  1792  to  1901  is  estimated 
at  2,463.898,150  doUars,  and  of  the  silver  at  1,797,144,012  dollars. 

Precious  stones  are  found  in  considerable  varieties  in  the  United  Stataa. 
There  are  sapphire  deposits  in  Montana  yielding,  in  1901,  stones  to  the  value 
of  90,000  dollars.  The  turquoise  is  worked  in  New  Mexico,  and  is  fonnd 
also  in  Arizona,  California,  and  Nevada ;  the  production  in  1901  amounted 
to  the  value  of  118,000  dollars.  The  tourmaline  deposits  in  Maine  and  Con- 
uecticut  in  1901  yielded  the  value  of  15,000  dollars,  and  tourmalines  wen 
found  also  in  Riverside  County,  California.  Garnets  were  found  (1901)  in 
North  Carolina,  Montana,  and  California  to  the  value  of  22,100  dollan. 
Other  stones  found  in  the  same  year  were  beryl,  agate,  opal,  and  qnarU 
crystals  in  various  forms. 


rV.  Manufactures.  , 

The  following  table  shows  the  condition  of  manufiEicturing  industries  in  the 
United  States  in  1870, 1880,  1890,  and  1900  :— 


Tear 

No.  of 

Bstablishments 

ReporiiDg. 

Capital 

Persons 
employed 

Value  of 
Products 

TahMof 
Materials 

1870 
1880 
1890 
1900 

Dollars. 
252,148      1,694,568,000 
253,852      12,790,272,606 
355,415       6,525,156,486 
512,726      9,874,664,087 

2,058,996 
2,782,595 
4,712,622 
5,718,817 

Dollars. 
3,385,861,000 
5,369,579,191 
9,872,437,288 
7,360,954,597 

Dollara. 

1,990,742,000 

3,896,823,549 

5,162,044.076 

13,040,013,638 

More  than  one-half  of  the  capital  in  1900  was  in  the  States  of  New  Toik, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Massachusetts,  and  Illiuois. 

The  folio  wins  figures  show,  for  the  census  years  1890  and  1900,  the 
number  of  establishments  employed  in  the  textile  industries,  the  capital 
invested,  the  persons  employed  (lioth  salaried  and  wage-earning),  the  value 
of  the  raw  materials  used,  and  the  value  of  finished  products : — 


Teais 

Establish- 
ments 

Capital 

Persons 
employed 

Value  of 
Materials 

Value  of 
Prodnote 

1890 
1900 

4,276 
4,312 

Dollars 
767,705,810 
1,042,997,577 

527,874 
678,273 

Dollars 
447,546,540 
521,845,200 

DoUan 
759,262,288 
931,494,566 

For  the  cotton  industries  in  the  same  years  the  statistics  are  as  follows : 
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ir«.«i  '    Establish- 
***^"  j       ments 

Capital 

Persons 
employed 

Value  of 
Materials 

Value  ot 
Products 

1890 
1900 

905 
978* 

Dollars 
854,020,848       221,585 
460,842,772        802,642 

Dollars 
154,912,979 
178.441,390 

Dollars 
267,981,724 
882,806,156 

1  Exclusive  of  88  factories  for  small  wares  with  a  total  output  valued  at  6,894, IM 
doU&rs. 

The  number  of  spindles  in  cotton  factories  was  in  1890,  14,188,103  ;  in 
1900,  19,008,852;  the  number  of  looms  in  1890  was  824,866;  in  1900, 
450,682 ;  the  consumption  of  cotton  in  1890  was  1,117,945,776  lbs.  ;  in  1900, 
1,814,002,5121  lbs..  In  1900,  there  were,  besides,  42,600  spindles  and  5,070 
looms,  which  consomed  8,640,878  lbs.  of  cotton  in  the  manufacture  of  small 
wares. 

The  number  of  ginneries  in  operation  on  the  cotton  crop  of  1901  was 
29,254,  and  the  aggregate  weight  of  cotton  gained  was  4,754,872,521  lbs. 

The  following  are  some  statistics  of  cotton : — 


Total 

Tear  ending 
June  80 

Production 

Imports 

Domestic 
Bzports 

Home  Consumption 
(Domestic  and 
Foreign  CottonX 

Ibe. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1880 

2,771,797,156 

8,547,792 

1,822,295,848 

1890 

8,627,866,188 

28,606,049 

2,472,047,957 

1, 

1895 

5,086,964,409 

49,832,022 

3,517,588,109 

1, 

1897 

4,397,177,704     51,898,926 

8,103,754,949 

1, 

1898 

5,677,259,827     52.660,368 

8,860,264,^^95 

1, 

1899 

5,794,767,917 

50,158,158 

3,773,410,293 

2, 

1900 

4,757,062,942 

67,398,521 

3,100,583,188 

1, 

1901 

5,298,402,830     46,631,283 

8,330,890,448 

2, 

1902 

5,430,826,773  ,  98,715,680 

3,500,778,763 

2, 

The  foreign  cotton  imported  is  nearly  all  retained  for  home  consumption, 
the  exports  thereof  having  been  only  293,988  lbs.  in  1899,  1,881,468  lbs. 
in  1900,  806,452  lbs.  in  1901,  and  1,470,566  lbs.  in  1902. 

The  values  of  cottons  of  domestic  manufacture  exported  from  the  United 
States  were  4,071,882  dollars  in  1875,  11,886,591  dollars  in  1885,  13,789,810 
dollars  m  1895,  28,566,914  dollars  in  1899,  and  24,008,087  dollars  in  1900, 
20,272,418  dollars  in  1901,  and  32,108,362  doUars  in  1902. 

Statistics  of  wool  and  silk  manufactures  are  given  as  follows  for  the 
census  years  1890  and  1900  : — 
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Years 


Bstab- 
lishments 


Capital 


Persons 
employed 


Value  of 
materials  used 


Vahieor 
prodaets 


1890  I   2,583 
1900  I   2,465 


1890  I 
1900 


472 
483 


Wool  manufactures 

Dollars                                          Dollars  DoUara 

300,248,544    I    221,481    I    209,098,607  I     345,655,524 

398,374,405    |    252,629    |    237,291,546  |     400,093,883 

Silk  mannflwtaree 

51,007,537    I      50,918   I      51,004.425  I       87,298.464 

81,082,201    I      68,073   |      62,406,665  |     107,266,268 


In  1890  the  yalue  of  the  flax,  hemp,  and  jnte  goods  manaftctared  wis 
37,313,021  dollars ;  in  1900,  47,601,607  dollars. 

The  derelopment  of  the  iron  and  steel  industries  in  the  intercensal  period 
1890-1900  is  shown  by  the  subjoined  figures  from  census  reports  : — 


Industries 

Tears 

Establish, 
ments 

Capital 

Valve  of 
products 

Blast-furoaces  . 

Forges  and  bloomeries 

BoUing-mills,  &c      . 
Tin  and  teme  plate  . 

Total . 

/1890 
tl900 
/1890 
1  1900 
/1890 
\1900 
1900 

J  1890 
|l900 

304 
223 

20 

7 

395 

438 

57 

Dollars 

129,547,485 

148,159,232 

876,470 

272,388 

275,347,881 

429,960,043 

6,650,047 

Dollars 

145,648,168 

206,756.667 

1,188,494 

522,482 

331,860,872 

596,588,084 

81,892,011 

719 
725 

405,771.786 
580,041,710 

478,687.519 
835,759,084 

1 

In  1890  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  these  manufactow  wu 
175,506  ;  in  1900,  235,705. 

The  deyeloproent  of  the  iron  and  steel  industries  since  1875  is  shown  by 
the  following  figures,  supplied  by  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Assodation :— 


Tears 

Furnaces  in 

blastat  close 

of  year 

Pig  iron 
produced 

Pig  iron 
consumed 

StMllBCOto 
andeasUngs 

Iron 

Steel 

Number 

Gross  tons 

Gross  tons 

Gross  tons 

Gross  tons 

Gross  tons 

1876 

298 

2,023,788 

2,000,000 

447,901 

259,699 

S89.7W 

1886 

m 

4,044,626 

4,348,844 

13,228 

968,750 

1.711,920 

1896 

242 

9,446,808 

9,628,572 

6,810 

1,800,825 

6.n4,8$4 

1896 

159 

8,628,127 

8,276,774 

4,847 

1.117,663 

5.281.689 

1897 

191              9,662,680 

9,381,014 

2,872 

1.645.030 

7.156.951 

1898 

202 

ll,n3,984 

12,005,674 

8,319 

l,9n,922 

8,«2,857 

1899 

289 

18,620,703 

13,177,409 

1,692 

2,271.106 

.      16,689,857 

1900 

232 

13,789,242 

18,779,442 

606 

2,384.987 

10,188.829    , 

1901 

266 

15,878,864 

16,232,479 

1         1.730 

2.872.909 

18,478,585 
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The  consumption  of  piff  iron  in  1901  was  considerably  more  than  the  total 
prodnction  of  the  year.  The  figures  are  as  follows :  Production,  15,878,364 
tons ;  unsold  stocks  on  January  1,  1901,  including  warrant  stocks,  446,020 
tons;  imports,  62,930  tons;  total  supply,  16,387,304  tons.  If  we  deduct 
81,178  tons  exported,  and  73,647  tons  unsold  on  December  31,  1901,  we 
have  16,282,479  tons  as  the  approximate  consumption  for  the  year,  against  an 
approximate  consumption  of  13,177,409  tons  in  1900.  Increase  m  1901, 
3,055,070  ton& 

The  production  of  metal  of  variohs  descriptions  in  two  years  was  as 
follows : — 


Bessemer  pig    . 
Basic  pig  for  steel    . 
Spiegeleisen  and  ferro-manganese 
Foundry  and  forge  iron    . 


1901 


Long  tons 
9,596,793 
1,448,850 
291,461 
4,541,250 


1902 


•  Long  tons 
10,393,168 

2,038,590 
212,981 

5,176,568 


The  total  production  of  rolled  iron  and  steel  in  the  last  6  years  is  given 
(in  gross  tons)  in  the  following  table : — 


Tears 

Iron  and 
steel  rails 

Bare,  hoops, 

skelp, 
and  shapes 

Wire  rods 

Plates  and 

sheets,  except 

nail  plate 

Cut  nails. 
Gross  tons 

Total 
Gross  tons 

1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 

1,122,010 
1,647,892 
1,981,241 
2,272,700 
2,885,682 
2,874,639 

2,731,932 
3,081,760 
3,941,957 
4,996,801 
4,890,697 
5,785,479 

623,986 

970,786 

1,071,688 

1,036,398 

■     846,291 

1,366,984 

966,776 
1,207,286 
1,448,801 
1,908,605 
1,794,628 
2,264,425 

72,187 
94,068 
70,188 
86,016 
70,246 
68,860 

6,615,841 
7,001,728 
8,518,370 

10,294,419 
9,487,443 

12,849,327 

The  production  of  tin  plates  was  in  1897,  256,598;  in  1898,  326,915; 
in  1899,  897,767  tons  ;  in  1900,  802,665  tons  ;  in  1901,  399,294  tons. 

The  iron  and  steel  industries  flourish  chiefly  in  the  states  of  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  Indiana,  Alabama,  West  Virginia,  and  New  York. 

For  the  smelting  and  refining  of  lead,  copper,  and  zinc  in  the  census  year 
1900,  the  establislunents,  capital,  persons  employed,  anl  products  were  as 
follows : — 


- 

Establish- 
ments 

Capital 

Persons 
employed 

Value  of  products 

I.ead     . 
Copper . 
Zinc      . 

Total 

39 
47 
31 

Dollars 
72,148,933 
53,063,395 
14,141,810 

8,736 

11,812 

5,077 

Dollars 

175,466,304 

165,131,670 

18,188,498 

117 

139,354,138 

25,625 

358,786,472 
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A  snmmaiy  of  the  statistics  of  other  important  induslries  in  1890  aiid 
1900  is  presented  in  the  subjoined  table : — 


Induftries 


Agric.  implemts. 

Lumbering 

Flonr-milling 

Slaughtering^ 

Leather-making 

Boots,  shoes 

Dairy  ' 

Chemical'. 

Distilling^ 

Brewing   . 

Wine-making 


Tears 

Batablish- 
menta 

/  1890 
\  1900 

910 

716 

/  1890 
\  1900 

22,617 

38,036 

/  1890 
\  1900 

18,470 

25,258 

/  1890 
\  1900 

l,lia 

921 

/  1890 
\  1900 

1,749 

1,306 

/  1890 
\  1900 

2,082 

1,600 

/  1890 
\  1900 

4,712 

9,351 

/  1890 
\  1900 

1,697 

1,740 

/  1890 
\  1900 

440 

967 

/  1890 
\  1900 

1,248 

1,524 

/  1890 
\  1900 

236 

359 

Capital 

Persona 
employad 

DoUara 

145,813,997 

42,644 

157.707,951 

56,528 

557,881,054 

832,389 

611,611,524 

295,790 

208,473,600 

63.481 

218,714,104 

42,863 

116,887,504 

47,946 

189,198,264 

78,761 

97,658,898 

44,672 

178,977,421 

64,661 

95,282,811 

139,333 

101,795,233 

160,766 

16,624,163 

14,921 

36,491,799 

15,686 

164,859,576 

48,165 

238,529,641 

56,370 

31,006,176 

5,343 

32,651,604 

4.888 

232,471.290 

34,800 

415,284,468 

46,686 

6,792,783 

1,282 

9,838,015 

1,607 

Value  of 
products 


DoUara 

81,271,651 

101,207,428 

487,967,382 

666.832,984 

613,971.474 

660,719,063 

661,611,668 

786,608,670 

171,063,S87 

204,038,127 

220,649,368 

261,028,680 

62,686,043 

131,183,8^8 

174,699,079 

202,682,396 

104,197,869 

96,798,443 

182,781,622 

237,269,713 

2,846,148 

6,547,810 


1  iDclnding  meat-packing. 

3  Oheeae.  mitter,  and  condensed  milk  prepared  In  fiMstories  only, 
s  Including  exploeiyea. 

4  The  Talne  of  the  output  of  spirits  ij  uncertain,  the  excise  duty  being  included  in 
aome  returns,  in  others  not. 

The  production  of  whisky  (Bourbon  and  Rye)  and  of  brandy,  the  total 
production  of  distilled  spirits,  and  Uie  production  of  fermented  liquors  in  tan 
years  were  as  follows : — 


Teara 

Fermented 
Uquora 

Whisky 

Brandy 

Total  spiiito 

Sniritawith. 

diawufor 
consnmptkm 

1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 

J 

BarrelB(not 
OTer  81  galL) 
84,591,179 
33,362,373 
33,589,784 
35,859,260 
34,462,822 
87,629,339 
36,697,684 
89,471,593 
40,614,258 
44,650,127 

Taz.gaIL 
67,588,113 
25,544,893 
31,038,696 
26,088,928 
10,882,946 
22,257,699 
28,048,896 
33,708,897 
44,473,618 
41,923,471 

Tax.  gall. 

2,368,648 

2,948,169 

1,960,176 

3,403,852 

1,818,427 

2,906,198 

3,097,769 

3,760,487 

4,047,602 

4,220,400 

l^x.gaU. 

131,010,380 

92,163,661 

81,909,771 

89,992,566 

64,279,076 

88,668,411 

100,162,884 

109,245,187 

128,568,201 

142,843,802 

TSz.galL 
97,468,348 
87,346,884 
74,433,089 
67,039,910 
68,883,281 
78,853,801 
83,819,814 
98,500,840 
99,267,782 
103,410,447 
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y.  F18HEBIB8. 

The  following  statistics  regarding  the  fisheries  of  the  United  States  hare 
been  supplied  by  the  U.S.  Fish  Commission :— 


-■ 

Capital 
invested 

Prodocto 

Sooth  Atlantic  States  0897) 
Gulf  States  (1897).       .       . 
Middle  Atlantic  States  0897) 
KewBngland  States  0898)  . 
Great  Lakes  (1899) 
Mississippi  RiTer  and  Tribn- 

taries(1899) 
Paeiflc  Coast  States  0899)    . 
Alaska  Territory  0900) . 

Total         .       .       . 

No. 

248 

425 

8,874 

1,427 

•     «08 

188 
126 

Tons 
2,790 
5,062 
58,315 
48,821 
3,541 

9.^ 
53,011 

17,185 
13,967 
96,735 
85,631 
9,670 

11,155 

19,528 

8,680 

Dollars 
1,828,832 
2,584,061 
20,106,471 
19,637,036 
6,617,716 

1,782,825 
12,878,379 
6,187,787 

71,568,057 

Dollars 
1,888,155 
2,271,726 
14,324,468 
9,682,290 
2,611,489 

1,781,029 
6,278,689 
7,412,456 

6,480 

175,816 

212,551 

46,195,197 

The  fishery  statistlos  of  Alaska  are  psrtly  estimated. 

In  1898  a  number  of  Menhaden  vessels  were  transferred  from  the  New 
England  States  to  the  State  of  New  York,  consequently  their  catch  for  that 
year  is  not  included  in  the  above  statistics.  The  amount  thus  omitted  from 
the  value  of  products  is  estimated  at  257,791  dollars. 

For  the  canning,  smoking,  and  salting  of  fish  there  were  in  1900,  accord* 
ing  to  the  census  reports,  348  establishments,  the  total  products  of  which  for 
the  year  were  valued  at  22,253,749  dollars.  The  curing  of  cod,  herring, 
mackerel,  &c,  is  carried  on  largely  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts ;  sardines 
are  tinned  in  Maine;  and  the  salmon  industries  in  Alaska,  Oregon,  and 
"Washington  have  reached  large  jproportions.  The  output  of  tinned  salmon 
taken  from  the  Columbia  River,  Puget  Sound,  and  neignbouring  waters  was, 
in  1900,  959,122  cases  of  48  lbs.;  in  1901,  1,906,661  cases.  The  supply  of 
fish  in  these  waters  is  increased  by  artificial  hatching. 


Commerce. 

The  subjoined  table  gives  the  total  value,  in  dollars,  of  the 
imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  in  years  ended  June  30  : — 


Tear 
(ended 
Jane  30) 

Imports  df 

Exports  of 

Domestic 

Merchandise 

Tear 
(ended 
Jnne  80) 

Imports  of 
Menshandise 

ISzpoitsof 

Domestic 

Merchandise  . 

1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 

Dollars 
731,969,965 
779,724,674 
764,730,412 
616,049,654 

Dollars 

793,392,599 

863,200,487 

1,032,007,603 

1,210,291,913 

!     1899 

'     1900 

1901 

1902 

Dollars 
697,148,489 
849,941,184 
828,172,166 
908,320,948 

Dollars 
1,208,981,222 
1,870,763,571 
1,460,462,806 
1,855,481,861 
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In  the  United  States  the  valnes  are  fixed  not  according  to  average  prices,  bataeeonUng  to 
invoices  or  shipping  papers,  which  the  importers  and  exporters  have  to  produce.  For  Imports 
the  invoices  are  signed  by  an  American  Consul ;  for  exports  the  shipping  papers  are  algoed 
by  the  exporter  or  agents  at  the  port  of  shipment.  The  quantities  and  Taloea  an 
determined  by  declarations. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  value  of  the  gold  and  silver 
bullion  and  specie  imported  into  the  United  States,  and  the  value 
of  that  exported,  being  the  product  of  the  States,  in  years  ended 
June  30 :— 


Year 

Imports 

^            Exports 

Gold 

Silver 

Total 

Gold 

Silver 

Tdtal 

1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 

Dollars 
85,014,780 
UO.391.674 
88,964.603 
44,573,184 
66,051,187 
52,021,254 

Dollars 
80  588.227 
80,927,781 
80.675,056 
36,256,802 
86,386,521 
28.282,254 

Dollars 
115,548,007 
151,819,455 
119,629,659 

79,829,480 
102,436,708 

80,258,508 

Dollars 
40,861,580 
15,406.891 
87,522.086 
48,266,759 
58,185,177 
48.568.950 

Dollars 
61,946,688 
55.106.289 
56.819,055 
56,712.  J76 
64.285.180 
49.282.890 

Dollars 
10S,808,n8 
70,511.e30 
98,841,141 
104,979,084 
117,470,867 
98,801,846 

The  general  imports  and  the  domestic  exports  of  United  States 
|)roduce  are  classified  as  follows  for  two  years: — 


Imports  for 
consumption 

1900-1901 

1901-1902 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Food  and  animals 

213,682,785 

205,047,442 

Raw  materials   . 

270,952,966 

828,546,597 

Articles  wholly  or 

partiallvmanu- 
nctured. 

74.866,086 

86,645,277 

Manulkcturedand 

ready  for  con- 

sumption 
Luxuries,  tc    . 

135.754,499 

151,410,397 

112,507,715 

128,184.041 

Total     .       . 

807.768,801 

899.798,754 

Exports 


Unmanulkctured 
Agriculture    . 
Mines     .       . 
Forests  . 
Fisheries 
All  others 


Total     . 
ManuCftctnres 

Aggregate 


1900-1901 


Dollars 

948,811,020 

39.207,875 

54,817,294 

7,683,858 

4,510,740 


1901-1909 


Dollars     • 

851,466,022 

39.216.113 . 

48,188.0611 

7.705,065 

5.266.000 


1.049,580,282   961,840.400 
410.732.524i 


1.400.462.806 


408,041,401 1 

1,865.4«1,86J 


The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  chief  exports  of 
domestic  merchandise  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1902  : — 
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- 

Dollars 

- 

Dollars 

Breadstuffs 

218,134,844 

Seeds. 

8,027,824 

Cotton,  nnmannfactared 

290,651,819 

Instruments  for  scien- 

Provisions, com  prising 

tific  purposes,  &c. 

6,389,476 

meat  and  dairy  pro- 

Carriages,  cars,    other 

ducts 

199,861,878 

vehicles  and  parts  of, 

Iron   and    steel,    and 

except  cycles  . 
Paper,   ana    manufac- 

7,244,944 

mannfikctores  of 

98,652,662 

Mineral  oils 

72,802,822 

tures  of  . 

7,312,080 

Copper,  and  mannfiEu:- 

Fish   . 

6,563,199 

tures  of  . 

48,820,070 

Furs  and  fur  skins 

6,030,204 

Wood,    and   manufac- 

Fibres, vegetable,  and 

tures  of  . 

47,779,848 

texlile  grasses,  manu- 

Animals    . 

44,871,684 

factures  of 

4,575,219 

Tobacco,    and    manu- 

Sugar and  molasses     . 

3,237,329 

factures  of 

82,772,849 

Glucose  or  grape  sugar 

2,319,286 

Leather,  and  manufac- 

Cycles, and  parts  of    . 

2,627,572 

tures  of  . 

29,798,328 

India-rubber,  manufac- 

Cotton, manufactures  of 

82,108,362 

tures  of  . 

4,032,100 

Coal   .... 

20,765,461 

Grease,  grease  scraps, 

Oil  cake  and  oil-cake 

&c.          ... 

2,610,925 

meal 

19,948,198 

Books,   maps,  engrav- 

Vegetable oils     . 

16,308,638 

ings,  &c. 

3,997,977 

Agricultural  implements 

16,286,740 

Vegetables  . 

2,546,287 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes. 

Starch 

656,705 

and  medicines . 

13,288,218 

Household    and    per- 

Naval stores 

11,733,562 

sonal  effects     . 

2,670,369 

Fruits,  including  nuts 

8,719,844 

Spirits,  distilled . 
Malt  liquors 

3,011,894 

Paraffin  &  paraffin  wax 

8,858,844 

1,290,062 

Fertilizers  . 

6,266,035 

The    leading    imports    into    the    United    States    were    in 
1901-1902-— 


Sugar . 

Hides  and  skins. 

Chemicals,  drugs  kdyea 

Coffee 

Silk,  unmanufactured. 

Cotton,  manufactures  of 

India-rubber  and  gutta- 
percha, crude  . 

Fibres,  vegetable,  and 
textile  grasses,  manu- 
factures of 

Silk,  manufjEUstures  of . 

Fibres,  vegetable,  and 
textile  grasses,  un- 
manufactured . 


Dollars 


56,061,097 
58,011,168 
57,728,622 
70,982,155 
42,685,851 
44,460,126 

26,662,977 


39,036,864 
32,640,242 


31,645,962 


Wood,  and  manufac- 
tures of  . 

Iron  k  steel,  k  manu- 
factures of 

Wool,  hair  of  the 
camel,  goat,  &c.,  tm- 
manufactured . 

Fruits,  including  nuts . 

Tin,  in  bars,  blocks,  or 
pigs 

Wool,  hair  of  the 
camel,  goat,  &c., 
manufactures  of 

Tobacco,  and  manufac- 
tures of  . 


Dollars 


24,446,699 
27,180,247 


17,711,788 
21,480,525 

19,461,860 


17,384,468 
17,706,493 
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- 

Dollars 

- 

DoUan 

Diamonds   and   other 

Oils   ...        . 

9,800,198 

precious  stones 

28,348,225 

Toys  .... 

4,028,670  i 

Leather,  and  mann&c- 

Cocoa,  or  cacao,  crude, 

1 

turesof  . 

11,817,785 

and  leaves  and  shellsof 

6,656,504 ' 

Spirits,   malt  liquors, 

Metals,  and  manufac- 

and wines. 

15,246,640 

tures  of  .        . 

6,228,888 

Copper,  and  mannfao- 

Glass  and  glassware    . 

6,205,052  1 

turesof  .   •     , 

10,968,948 

Animals 

4,624,681 

Fnrs,     and     roannfac- 

Articles,   the  growth, 

taresof  . 

15,623,601 

&c,   of   the  United 

Tea     ...        . 

9,890,128 

States  returned 

5,815,628 

Earthen,     stone,    and 

Coal,  bituminous 

5,810,450 

china  ware 

9,680,156 

Paper,  and  manufac.  of 

4,228,125  ; 

Cotton,  unmanufactured 

11,712,170 

Books,  maps,  engrav- 

Fish   ...        . 

8,527,097 

ings,  &c. 

4,188,215 

The  customs  duties  on  merchandise  amounted  in  1898-99  to  202,072,06^ 
doUars  ;  in  1999-1900  to  229,360,771  dollars;  in  1900-01  to 288,556,110 
dollars  ;  in  1901-02  to  251,453,155  dollars. 

The  following  table  shows  for  two  years  the  values  of  the  exports  of 
domestic  merchandise  to  and  the  imports  from  the  following  countries, 
according  to  the  U.S.  returns : — 


Imports 

Domestic  Bzports 

1 

1900-01 

1901-02 

1900.01 

1901.190S 

DoUftrs 

DoUars 

Dollars 

DoDan 

flnited  Kingdom   . 

143,888,501 

165,746,560 

624,216,404 

542,001,128 

Germany 

100,445,902 

101,997,528 

188,850,919 

170,222,787 

France  . 

75,468,789 

82,880,086 

76,431,378 

69.244,218 

Belgium 
NeSierlands  . 

14,601,711 

16,522,206 

48,552.762 

45,772.278 

20,598,799 

19,645,808 

83,847,380 

74,698,862 

Italy     ..        . 

24,618,384 

80,554,931 

84,277.491 

80,888,508 

Spam    . 

5,409,301 

8,270,546 

15,455,889 

15,502,410 

Switzerknd    . 

15,799,400 

17,784,856 

252,126 

217,465 

Sweden  &  Norway . 

3,487,689 

3,806,179 

11,888,911 

10,108,880 

Austria  Hungary   . 

10,067,970 

10,160,601 

6,968,299 

5,918,462 

Russia   . 

7,030,892 

7,308,408 

8,031,624 

9,059,461 

All  other  Europe    . 
Total  Europe    • 

8,713,214 

10,494,293 

23,691,510 

20,708,115 

429,620,452 

475,161,941 

1,121,909,593 

994,821,959 
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Ooimtriet 

Imports 

Domeitle  Bzporti 

190(M>1 

1901.100S 

1»0(M)1 

1001.1901 

B.  N.  America 

Mexico 

AllotherK.America 

Total  K  America. 

Brazil    . 

Yeneznela 

Argentine  Republic 

Colombia 

ChUe     . 

Guianas 

All  other  S.  America 

Totals.  America. 

British  East  Indies 

Japan    . 

Cmna    . 

Dutch  East  Indies. 

Hongkong     . 

Turkey  in  Asia 

All  other  Asia       . 

Total  Asia 

British  Australasia. 
Philippine  Islands. 
All  other  Oceanica. 

Total  Oceanica     . 

British  Africa 
Turkey  in  Africa  . 
All  other  Africa     . 

Total  Africa 
Total    . 

DoUan 

42,908,478 
28,851,685 
78,408,991 

DoUan 

48,787,678 
40,382,596 
61,906,855 

Dollars 
99,671,286 
85,867,887 
49,588,804 

Dollars 

108,766,021 

89,072,488 

49,879,612 

145,168,104 

70,648,847 
6,645,848 
8,066,818 
8,280,652 
8,688,279 
6,182,144 
6,966,754 

161,076,624 

79,178,087 
6,287,121 

11,120,721 
8,271,894 
7,740,769 
4,880,884 
7,856,890 

185,112,926 

11,676,461 
8,224,317 

11,289,988 
3,096,165 
6,282,406 
2,493,841 
6,914,477 

192,707,121 

10,310,647 
2,756,226 
9,603,574 
2,928,611 
8,710,428 
2,617,878 
6,661,786 

110,867,842 

48,882,498 

29,229,648 

18,808,706 

19,026,481 

1,416,412 

8,897,864 

1,921,122 

119,785,766 

48,421,218 

87,662,778 

21,066,880 

14,749,241 

1,277,766 

8,960,894 

2,665,485 

48,876,104 

6,248,408 
18,666,899 
10,287,312 

2,060,968 

7,946,695 
191,249 

8,459,922 

87,588,144 

4,620,988 
21,189,726 
24,-631,118 

2,074,791 

7,961,977 
169,462 

2,815,422 

117,677,611 

4,767,661 
4,420,912 
2,206,622 

129,682,661 

6,386,509 
6,612,700 
2,167,252 

48,861,448 

80,577,844 

4,014,180 

626,171 

63,313,469 

28,278,015 

6,251,867 

606,723 

11,395,195 

818,440 

7,896,022 

743,999 

14,166,461 

979,361 

11,677,796 

890,459 

36,216,696 

21.613,996 
1,217,914 
2,664,136 

84,186,606 

28,769,878 
1,266,434 
8,393,261 

8,958,461 

18,^7,616 

26,496,046 

38,419,668 

828,172,165 

908,820,948 

1,460,462,806 

1,866,481,861 

Thus,  in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1902,  397  pw  cent,  of  the 
exports  of  the  United  States  went  to  the  tTnited  Kingdom  alone, 
while  18-34  per  cent,  of  the  imports  came  from  that  country. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  for  con- 
sumption and  of  the  exports  of  domestic  merchandise  per  head 
of  population,  and  the  quantities  of  various  articles  retained  for 
consumption  in  the  United  States  per  head  of  population. 


- 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1909 

Imports 

Dollars 

8  06 

9-22 

10-88 

10^58 

11-43 

Domestic  exports 

. 

tf 

16-59 

16-20 

17-96 

1881 

17-16 

Wheat  &  flour  retained 

Bushels 

4-29 

6-09 

4^74 

8  95 

6-50 

Corn  and  meal 

tt 

28  19 

23-51 

24-44 

24-77 

18-92 

Sugar 

Pounds 

61-5 

62-6 

65-2 

68*04 

— 

Coffee 

tt 

11-68 

10-79 

9^81 

10-60 

18-37 

Tea 

ti 

•93 

•98 

1-09 

114 

-94 

Distilled  spirits 

P.  call. 
GaUons 

1-12 

1-17 

1-27 

183 

1-36 

Wines 

•28 

•86 

•40 

•37 

— 

Malt  liquors 

It 

15-96 

15-28 

16-01 

16-20 

17-49 

Raw  cotton 

Pounds 

2576 

27^87 

22-57 

2217 

— 

Raw  wool 

i» 

5-44 

4^51 

5  72 

5^18 

4-00 

The  following  is  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  with 
the  United  States,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns : — 


- 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1000 

1901 

Imports  from  the 
United  States. 

Exports  of  Bri. 
tish  produce  . 

& 

106,847,846 
20,424,225 

118,041,627 
0,994,631 

£ 
126,062,156 
14,716,489 

£ 
120,081,188 
18,119,380 

£ 

188,789,201 

19,780,831 

141,015,465 
18,393,888 

The  value  of  the  total  exports  (including  foreign  and 
colonial  merchandise)  from  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States 
was,  in  1897,  37,933,917^.;  in  1898,  28,534,477^.;  in  1899, 
34,975,472^;  in  1900,  37,343,955^.  ;  in  1901,  37,651,150/. 

The  quantities  and  values  of  the  wheat,  wheat-flour,  and 
maize  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  the  United  States  were 
as  follows  in  each  of  the  last  five  years  : — 


Wheat 


cwt. 

1897  34,603,200 

1898  37,856,200 
18!>y  I    34,650,648 

1900  32,588,470 

1901  !  40,466,300 


£ 
13,104,770 
15,294,766 
11,811,700 
11,227,268 
13,475,541 


Wheat-Flour 


cwt. 
14,062,970 
17,445,890 
18,405,796 
17,877,308 
18,999,882 


£ 
7,089,094 
9,470,433 
8,563,884 
8,866,256 
8,698,249 


Maixe 


cwt. 
39,645,100 
87,466,100 
39,460,400 
88,421,950 
25,564.900 


£ 
6,6SS,S80 
7,314.036 
8,109,167 
8,506^172 
5,044,901 
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Other  cereals  imported  are  barley,  4,277,100  cwt.,  value 
1,349,816/.  in  1900 ;  2,630,010  cwt.,  value  872,694/.  in  1901 ;  oats, 
6,716,200  cwt.,  value  1,479,737/.  in  1900 ;  4,443,800  cwt.,  value 
1,186,928/.  in  1901 ;  oatmeal,  710,120  cwt.,  value  463,409/.  in 
1900;  740,970  cwt.,  value  497,336/.  in  1901. 

The  imports  of  raw  cotton  into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
from  the  United  States  were  of  the  following  quantities  and  value 
in  each  of  the  last  five  years : — 


1897 


1898 


1899 


1900 


12,323,090  116,119,227 
24,667,613  27,613,082 


11,017,490  12,190,169  13,221,303 
19,164,130  30,196,613  32,365,712! 


The  following  statement  shows  the  values  of  other  important  imports 
into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  United  States  in  the  last  2  ryears  : — 


- 

1900 

1901 

-- 

1900 

1901 

£ 

S 

S 

£ 

Cattle     .       .       . 

6,500.744 

7,824.154 

Glucose,  Ac.  . 

1,000,840 

915,268 

Horses    . 

058,614 

659,299 

Maohinerj      . 

2,865,583 

2,494,591 

Butter    .       . 

247,724 

689.164 

Copper  work  . 

2,460,985 

1,406,725 

Cheese    . 

1,740,749 

1,274,061 

417741 

727,486 

Bacon     , 

7,491,943 

9,255,851 

Lead       .       .       . 

683,328 

681,685 

Hams     . 

8,762,714 

4,209,816 

OU.sead  cake  .       . 

1,171,800 

1,141,382 

Fresh  pork      . 

502,618 

762,998 

Faraffln  . 

1,245,298 

944,629 

„     beef      .       . 

1  6,059,776 

6,761,587 

Petroleum : 

Preserved  meat 

'  1,224,847 

1,294.304  ! 

Illnmlnating 

2,847,108 

2,639,527 

Lard 

8,034,038 

3,775,688 

Lubricating 

815,171 

882,827 

Tallow    . 

702,226 

453,074 

Turpentine 

933,808 

819,327 

Pish 

728,884 

886,177 

Tobacco  . 

3,844,281 

3,786,138 

Leather  . 

3,088,688 

3,356,508 

Wood  and  manuf .  . 

5,425,924 

4,817,917 

Boots,  fto.       . 

234,469 

430.120 

The  foUoi/^g  table  gives  the  total  value  of  the  leading 
articles  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  United  States 
in  the  last  five  years  : — 


Tear 

Iron 

Cotton  Goods 

Linen  Goods 

Woollen  Goods 

1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 

1,469,193 
1,279,791 
1,687,471 
1,740,148 
1,948,415 

2,612,929 
2,061,967 
2,760,648 
2,902.131 
2,640,836 

£ 
2,639,261 
2,264,102 
2,474,284 
2,641,836 
2,638,397 

£ 
3,644,486 
1,191,688 
1,322,764 
1,861,651 
1,128,283 

Other  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  United 
States  in  1901  were  chemical  products,  862,185^.;  silk  and 
silk  manufactures,  277,473^. ;  jute  manufactures,  1,123,734^.  ; 
machinery,  565,277/. ;  earthenware,  512,364/. ;  copper,  104,828/. ; 
skins  and  furs,  809,204/. ;  wool,  370,328/.;  new  ships^  114,949/. 
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la  1901  the  foreign  and  colonial  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
the  United  SUtes  amounted  to  19,257,267^.,  the  total  exports  to  the  United 
States  being  tbns  to  the  value  of  87,651,150/. 

The  importance  of  British  trade  with  the  United  States  is  shown  by  the 
following  statement  (from  British  statistics)  relating  to  the  total  imports 
from  and  total  exports  to  British  Possessions,  the  United  States,  and  other 
countries  in  2  years  : — 


- 

Imports 

Bzports 

1900 

1901 

1900        '        1901 

From  or  to  British  Possessions    . 
„       „    the  United  SUtea 
„       n    other  countries  . 

TotaU         .... 

109,630,«85 
188.789,261 
274.755,267 

£ 
105,578.706 
141,015,465 
275,401,027 

M 
102,024,054 
87,848,955 
215,005,745 

£ 

118,118,864 

87,651.150 

197,004,7&4 

523,075,168 

521,990,198 

854,878,754 

847,864,M 

A  considerable  amount  of  Canadian  produce,  however,  is  imported  yii 
United  States  ports,  and  some  of  it  is  attnbuted  to  the  United  States. 

The  total  tfade  of  the  United  States  (imports  and  exports  of  merchandise) 
is  divided  as  follows  in  1901-02  among  the  various  coasts  and  frontkn  of 
the  States  in  percentage  of  the  total  :~Atlantic  Coast,  70*89 ;  Gulf  Ooast, 
12*87 ;  Mexican  Border  Ports,  1*66 ;  Pacific  Coast,  6*21 ;  North  Boundaxy, 
7*84;  Interior  Ports,  -58. 

The  percent^  of  the  leading  ports  was  as  follows : — New  York,  45*96  ; 
Boston,  7*63;  Auladelphia,  5*61;  Baltimore,  4*52;  New  Orleans,  6*93; 
San  Francisco,  3*19  ;  Galveston,  4*28. 

Shipping  and  Havigation. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  is  at  nresent  laigdy  carried  on 
in  foreign  bottoms.  The  shipping  belonging  to  the  United  Btaties  was  dasaed 
as  follows  for  1902 : — Sailing  vessels  (exclusive  of  canal  boats  and  barges), 
18,073  of  1,941,878  tons;  steam  vessels,  7,727  [of  8,174674  tons;  total 
(including  canal  boats  and  barges),  24,273  vessels  of  5,797,902  tons. 

Of  vessels  registered  as  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade,  the  aggreffste 
was  in  1902,  873,235  tons,  showmg  [a  decrease  of  6,360  tons  on  1901;  while 
of  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  the  totad  in  1902  was  4,858,714 
tons,  or  276,069  tons  more  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  shipping  was  distributed  thus  (June  30,  1902) : — 


Grand 
DiTisiong 


Atlantic  A  Golf. 
Porto  Rico  .  . 
Pacific.  .  •  . 
Hawaii  .  .  . 
Northern  Lakes 
Western  Rivers. 


Sailing  Vessels  Steam  Vessels  Canal  Boats 


No. 

11,291 

35 

962 

88 

726 

86 


Tons 

1,M8,669 

4,459 

854,007 

20,989 

818,032 

782 


No. 

8,708 

7 

996 

28 

1,795 

1,193 


Tons 

1,268,041 

1,721 

851,219 

11,447 

1,877,872 

166,574 


Total,  1901    .13,0781,941,878  7,727.3,176,874    708   79,408  2,770  699,742  24,278  5,797,9« 


Barges 


No. 
249 


464 


Tons 
81,620 


47,888 


No. 

1,792 

644 

197 
287 


Tons 
485,666 

86^599 

72,719 
54,768 


Total 


No.  !   T^na 
17,040  2,978,876 
42;       6.1S0 
2,492     741.825 


61 
8,172 
1,466 
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The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  United  States  vessels 
between  the  foreign  trade,  the  coasting  trade,  and  'the  whale,  cod,  and 
mackerel  fisheries  since  1861 : — 


Tears 

In  foreign  trade 

In  coasting  trade 

Whale 
and  sea 
fisheries 

ToUl 

Tons 
5,539,813 
4,282,607 
4,057,734 
4,684,759 
4,749,738 
4,864,288 
5,164,839 
5,524,218 
5,797,902 

Steam 

Total 

Steam 

Total 

1861 
1871 
1881 
1891 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 

Tons 
102,608 
180,914 
152,769 
235,070 
290,241 
355,913 
337,356 
426,259 
455,017 

Tons 

2,496,894 

1,363,652 

1,297,035 

988,719 

726,213 

887,229 

816,795 

879,595 

873,235 

Tons 
774,596 
906,723 
1,112,232 
1,776,269 
2,077,859 
2,115,981 
2,316,455 
2,491,231 
2,718,049 

Tons 
2,704,644 
2,764,600 
2,646,011 
3,609,876 
3,959,702 
3,965,313 
4,286,516 
4,582,646 
4,858,714 

Tons 

338,375 

154,855 

114,688 

86,164 

63,823 

61,696 

61,528 

61.978 

65,953 

During  the  year  1902  there  were  built: — Sailing  vessels 
581  of  97,698  tons;  steam  vessels,  579  of  308,180  tons; 
canal  boats,  44  of  4,539  tons,  and  287  barges  of  58,416  tons. 

The  total  tonnage  on  June  30, 1902,  was  3,176,874  steam  and 
2,621,028  other  than  steam. 

The  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  in  the  foreign  trade  during 
three  fiscal  years  was  as  follows  : — 


# 

1900 

1901 

1902 

Entered:— 
American 
Foreign . 

Totol   .       . 

Cleared:— 
American 
Foreign . 

Totol  .       . 

No. 

12,867 
21,147 

Tonnage 
6,135,652 
22,027,858 

No. 

13.768 
20,759 

Tonnage 
6,881,305 
23,886,716 

No. 
14,759 
21,838  . 

Tonnage 
6,961,200 
23,603,232 

84,014 

28,163,005 

84,517 

29,768,021 

86,597 

30,664,432 

18,048 
21,024 

6,208,918 
22,072,223 

13,602 
20,620 

6,417,347 
23,402,546 

14,601 
21,679 

6,821,555 
23,622,527 

84,067 

28,281,141 

84,222 

29,819,893 

36,280 

80,444,082 

The  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  at  the  principal  ports  of  the  United 
States  in  year  ending  June  80,  1902,  was  as  follows  : —  r^  t 
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PorU 

Entered 

Cleared 

Peru 

Entered 

Cleared 

Passamaquodd7,  He. 
Portland.  Me.  .       . 
Boston,  if  ass.  . 
New  York,  N.Y.       . 
Philadelphia,  Pa.     . 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Newport  News,  Va  . 
Norfolk   and   Ports- 
mouth, Va.    . 
Charleston,  8.  C.      . 
Brunswick,  Ga. 
Savannah,  Ga. 

Tons 

188,626 

887,671 

2,411,280 

8,982,767 

1,926,641 

1,410,469 

425,961 

88,999 
118,789 
108,978 
224,481 

Tons 

192,708 

884,646 
2,087,555 
8,415,291 
1,945,287 
1,852,878 

500,040 

424,288 

68,171 

142,419 

852,171 

Key  West,  Fla. 
Pensacola,  Fla. 
Mobile,  Ala.     .       . 
Pearl  River,  Miss.    . 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Galveston,  Tex. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Puget  Sound,  wash. 
Lake  Ports 
All  other  porU 

Total     .       . 

Tons 

866,668 

427,566 

495,689 

183,651 

1,702.178 

686,982 

1,016,284 

1.221,890 

6,292,997 

2,046,880 

Tons 

887,817 

48a,2S8 

488,190 

183,704 

1,907,41:; 

750.612 

1,180,675 

1,840,765 

6,201,978 

i.n9.s» 

80,664,482 

80,444,083 

The  following  table  gives  a  suminary  by  ports  of  the  shipping  entered 
and  cleared  in  1902  : — 


- 

Entered 

Oleaied                 : 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage      1 

Atlantic  ports . 
Gulf  ports 

Pacific  ports     .        . 
Northern  Lake  ports 

Total   . 

11,187 
8,478 
8,864 

18,068 

17,145,101 
3,955,499 
8,260,885 
6,292.997 

11,050 
3,546 
3,828 

17,861 

16,798,802  ! 
4,253,984  i 
8,189,818 
6,201,978 

86,697 

30,654,432 

86,280 

80,444,082 

According   to    nationality  the   Teasels   entered  and  cleared  at  United 
States  ports  in  year  ended  Jane  30,  1902,  were  as  follows  : — 


Flag. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Flag. 

tetered. 

-1 

Cleared. 

Austrian     . 
Belgian       .       . 
Brilsh       .       . 
Cuban  license.    . 
Danish 
Dutch. 
French 
German 
Italian       .       . 

Tons. 
140,026 
829,469 

16,719,618 
125,665 
313,265 
669,016 
554,216 

2,796,690 
528,588 

Tons. 

148,400 

887,881 

15,664,805 

127,542 

806,777 

640,464 

560,407 

2,800,594 

510,609 

1 

Japanese    . 

Portuguese 
Russian 
SpaTiish      . 
Swedish      .       . 
Other  Foreign    . 

Total     .       . 

Tons. 

189,152 

1,589,906 

47,349 

70,988 

567.282 

57,010 

50,102 

Tons. 

184,7*7 
1,582,164 
48,661  1 
7S,0S3  1 
679,286 
62,047 
52,260 

28,608,282 

28,622,527 

In  1900-01  23  vessels  of  56^249  tons  cleared  from  Atlantic 
ports  for  Pacific  ports,  and  3  vessels  of  6,650  tons  cleared 
from  Pacific  for  Atlantic  ports,  vi&  Cape  Horn. 

Of  the  total  foreign  trade  conducted  in  vessels  in  1901-03, 
only  8*8  per  cent,  in  value  was  carried  in  vessels  belonging  to 
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the  United  States.     The  proportion  has  steadily  decreased  since 
1 859,  when  it  was  66*9  per  cent. 


Internal  Communications. 

The  growth  of  the  railway  system  of  the  United  States  dates  from  1827, 
when  the  first  line  was  opened  for  traffic  at  Qnincy,  Massachusetts.  According 
to  Poor's  Railway  Manual,  the  extent  of  railways  in  operation  in  1830  was  23 
miles;  it  rose  to  2,818  miles  in  1840;  to  9,021  miles  in  1860  ;  to  30,626 
miles  in  1860  ;  to  62,922  miles  in  1870  ;  to  93,262  miles  in  1880  ;  to  166,664 
miles  in  1890;  184,691  in  1897;  in  1898,  186,810;  in  1899,  190,818;  in 
1900,  194,334 ;  in  1901,  198,787. 

The  mileage  of  railways  in  1901  (198,787  in  all),  not  including  double 
track,  sidings,  or  spurs,  is  divided  among  the  several  groups  of  States  as 
follows  :— New  England  States,  7,518  miles  ;  Middle  Atlantic,  22,479  miles  ; 
Central  Northern,  41,962  miles;  South  Atlantic,  22,286  miles;  Gulf  and 
Mississippi  Valley,  16,643  miles;  South- Western,  39,243  miles;  North- 
western, 32,641  miles  ;  Pacific,  16,016  miles. 

The  total  capital  invested  in  railways  (stock,  funded  and  unfunded  debt) 
in  1901  was  12,326,491,626  dollars.  For  1901  the  gross  earnings  were 
1,612,448,826  dollars,  and  the  net  earnings*  620,294,727  dollars. 

In  1901  the  length  of  street-railways  and  traction  lines,  city,  suburban 
and  interurban,  was  23,036  miles,  of  which  22,063  miles  were  worked  by 
electricity,  241  miles  by  cable,  332  miles  by  horse,  and  400  miles  by  other 
means. 

The  tele^phs  of  the  United  States  are  largely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  which  had,  in  1902,  196,116  miles  of 
line,  1,029,984  miles  of  wire,  and  23,667  offices;  the  number  of  messages 
sent  in  1902  was  69,374,883;  the  receipts,  28,073,096  dollars;  expenses, 
20,780,766  dollars;  and  profits,  7,292,329  dollars.  The  following  table 
shows  the  development  of  the  system  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Cable 
Company  from  1886  to  1902  :— 


Year 

Miles  of  poles  and  cable 

Offices 

/w      *..v*      '                     MJlesofwlre 
Operated  but       owned 
not  owned         "^"^ 

Messages 

1886 
1890 
1900 
1901 
1902 

—  '       2,811     :       23,687 

—  !     11,142     1       67,761 
17,386     1     26,042     \     226,466 
17,600     1     26,849     !     243,422 
21,043     1     26,476     j     266,122 

260 

1,060 

13,100 

14,877 

16,248 

1,428,690 

7,380,000 

16,628,444 

17,898,073 

20,086,930 

Including  minor  companies,  there  were  altogether  over  243,000  miles  of 
telegraph  line  open  for  public  use  in  1902.  On  January  1,  1902,  Uiere 
were  2,446,284  miles  of  telephone  wire  belonging  to  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company,  wiUi  2,626,606  telephones,  and  1,411  telephone  exchanges.  The 
New  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  practically  conducts 
the  telephone  business  of  the  country. 

The  postal  business  of  the  United  States  fof  six  fiscal  years  was  as 
/ollows : —  . 
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ending 
June  80 

Pieces  of  Mail 

handled  in 

Railway  MaU 

Service 

Registered 
Packages 
and  Cases 
in  R.M.S. 

Throng  rois- 
tered pouches 

and  inner 

registered  sacks 

handled 

in  R.M.8. 

Total 

1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 

11,671,640.680 
12,226,706,220 
13,351,992,725^ 
13,792. 607,160^ 
14,181,224,420^ 
16,062.830,640 

14,640,832 
15.416,292 
16,866,847 
18,128,063 
19,446,064 
22,156,253 

1,615,831 
1,661,416 
1,671,111 
1,772,135 
1,838,769 
2,018,921 

11.687,797.848 
32.242,783,928 
13,369,630,685 
18,812,457,358 
14,202,609,253 
16,087,004,814 

1  Includes  pieces  separated  for  citj  delivery. 


Money  orders  issned  (1901-1902)  :— 

Dollars 
Domestic.        .        .     40,474,327  amounting  to  813,661,279*88 
.       1,311,111  „  22,974,478-11 


International 
Total 


41,785,488 


386,625,762*99 


There  are  (1902)  75,924  offices.  The  total  expenditure  of  the  department 
during  the  year  1901-1902  was  124.809,217  dollars  ;  total  receipts,  121,848,047 
dollars ;  excess  of  expenditure  2,961.169  dollars. 


Money  and  Credit. 

The  monetary  system  is  monometallic,  and  has  heen  so  since  1873,  gold 
being  the  standiurd.  Prior  to  that  it  was  theoretically  bimetallic,  though 
silver  was  the  actual  standard  until  1834,  and  gold  since. 

The  Act  of  February  28,  1878,  commonly  known  as  the  Bland- Allison 
Act,  required  the  purchase  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy  of  silver,  bullion 
at  the  market  price  of  silver  of  not  less  than  2,000,000  dollars  or  more  than 
4,000,000  dollars  worth  per  month,  the  same  to  be  coined  as  fast  as  so  pur- 
chased into  silver  dollars.  378,166,793  silver  dollars  were  coined  under  the 
Bland- Allison  Act.  The  Act  of  July  14,  1890,  known  as  the  Sherman  Act, 
required  the  purchase  of  4,500,000  ounces  of  fine  silver  monthlv,  which  was 
paid  for  in  Treasury  notes  issued  as  the  silver  was  purchased.  The  total 
amount  of  silver  purchased  under  this  Act  from  August  13,  1890,  to 
November  1,  1893,  date  of  repeal  of  the  purchasing  clause,  was  168,67^682 
fine  ounces,  costing  165.931,002  dollars,  the  coinace  value  of  which  wa« 
218.084.438  in  silver  dollars.  From  the  bullion  purchased  under  the  Act  of 
Julv  14,  1890,  there  were  coined  to  December  31,  1901,  149,710,168  silver 
dollars.  Under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1891,  for  re-coinage  of  trade  dollars, 
6,078.472  silver  dollars  were  coined,  making  a  total  of  532,965,428  standaid 
silver  dollars  coined  from  March  1,  1878,  to  December  31,  1901. 

The  following  metallic  and  paper  money  was  in  the  United  States  on 
December  1,  1902  :  — 
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Description  of  money 


In  the  United 
fitfttes 


laTroasnry 


In  CircnUtion 


Oold  coin  (inclnding  bullion  in  TreaRury) 
Gold  certificates  (law  of  March  3, 1863) 
Standard  silver  dollars 
Silver  certificates  (Bland  Act,  February 

28,1878) 

Subsidiary  silver 

Treasury  notes  (Sherman  Act  of  July  14, 

1890) 

U.S.  notes  ("Greenbacks"  of  1862  and 

1868) 

Gnrrency  certificates  (of  deposit  by  banks, 

Act  of  June  8, 1872). 
National  bank  notes    .... 


Total. 


Dollars 
1,242,880,766 

547,127,022 


99,511,076 

25,054,000 

346,681,016 

884,854,514 


2,645,558,894 


Dollars 
264,967,774 

5,121,270 


6.428,213 

181,485* 

2,897,475 

13,802,019 


Dollars 
681,410,968 
845,952,024 

78,700,912 

463,304,840 
93,082.868 

24,922,515 

343,783,541 

371,552,495 


292,848,286 


2,852,710,158 


The  coinage  of  the  United  States  mints  in  six  years  was  as  follows,  in 
dollars : — 


- 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

Gold. 
Silver. 
Minor. 

Total. 

58,878,480 

11,440,701 

869,337 

76,208,485 
18,487.297 
1,626,100 

77,085,758 
28,034,038 
1,124,836 

103,874,268 

24,174,916 

1,482,126 

99.272,942-50 
86,295,321-45 
2,081,137-89 

101,735,187-50 
80,888,460-75 
2,120,122-08 

71,188,468 

96,041,682 

102,144,626 

129.531,308 

137,599,401 -34 

l»4,693,770-38 

The  note  isane  of  each  of  the  national  banks  is  by  law  more  than  covered 
by  United  States  interest-bearing  bonds  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United -States.  The  amount  of  the  bonds  thus  deposited  was,  on  September 
15,  1902,  324,111,553  dollars.  The  aggregate  resources  and  liabilities  of  the 
national  banks,  4,601  in  number,  on  September  15,  1902,  were  ; — 


Resources 


I  Loans,     discounts,     over 
J      drafts      .... 
1  U.  S.  bonds  and  premiums 
I  Stock,  &c  . 
I  Real  estate  and  mortgages. 

Due  fi'om  banks 
>  Reserve  agents  . 
j  Specie  &  legal  tender  notes 

Other  resources  . 

Total  .... 


Dollars 


3,314,239,033 
469,165,867 
498,100,727 
114,211,258 
354,609,713 
465,640,578 
507,993,738 
894,950,509 


6,113,928,918 


Liabilities 


Capital  stock     . 
Surplus  fund 
Undivided  profits 
Circulation 
Individual  deposits 
U.S.  deposits     . 
Due  to  banks 
Other  liabilities  . 


Totel 


Dollars 


705,535,417 
326,393,954 
169,216,512 
817,991,809 

3,209.273,894 
123,943,803 

1,261,573,524 


6,113,928,913 


The    following    statement  regarding   other    banks   refers  to   the  year 
1901-1902  :— 
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ClMSiflcation 

Stote  Banks 
6,897 

Loan  4  Trust 
Oombanies 

Savings 
Banks 
1,086 

Private 
Banks 
1,089 

Total 
7,880 

Betourcei 

Dollars 

DoUars 

DolUrs 

Dollars 

DoUars 

Loans   on    real 

esUte    . 

47,436,602 

87,262,612 

994,630,880 

17,464,976 

1,146,783,69» 

Loans  on  other 

collateral    se- 

curity   . 

87,604,981 

698,871,795 

49,680,216 

16,860,611 

797,416,602 

OUier  loans  and 

discounts 

1,260,741,068 

411,868,904 

282,099.567 

74.662,495 

1.979.857.014 

Overdrafts 

15,114,290 

248,668 

800,021 

2.878,792 

19,086.771 

United     States 

bonds    . 

2,698,811 

1,594,219 

68,140,124 

846,876 

63,278,580 

State,     county, 
and  municipal 

bonds    . 

4,988,888 

12,594,287 

481,568,630 

2,069,954 

501.16«,60B 

Railroad  bends 

and  stocks    . 

8,288,609 

17,975,068 

876,623,813 

718,826 

897,605,516 

Bank  stocks'    . 

158,675 

2,688,408 

34,520,802 

407,889 

87,670,709 

Other      stocks, 
bonds,      and 

securities 

267,100,822 

412,883,718 

411,631,200 

8,226,071 

1,094.790,806 

Due  from  other 

banks       and 
bankers. 

868,018,888 

281,488,198 

121,896,9n 

81,689,761 

742,49S,808| 

Real        estate, 

furniture,  and 
fixtures. 

71.822,368 

60,266,818 

68,951,068 

6,878,270 

182,412,S84- 

Checks  &  other 

r 

cash  items     . 

49,564,446 

1,444,479 

172.608 

997,806 

.^MS'Hl! 

Cash  on  hand   . 

178,618,786 

81,986,655 

^'fll'S* 

9,888.051> 

250,815.787! 

Total   .       . 

LiabUitiM 
Capital  stock   . 

12,n8,102 

27,816,898 

48,171,794 

1.863,050 

90,129,844j 

2,809,858,718 

1,988,214,707 

2,898,172,986 

160,364,436 

7,835,110,843i 
409,621.908 

276,991,898 

179,782,581 

18,683,615 

24,268.614 

Surplus  fund    . 

111,821,707 

149,902,172 

189,684,579 

4,694,167 

456,502,63:>' 

Other  undivided 
profits  . 

61,698,661 

75,622,842 

29,881,768 

2,369,484 

160.007.180| 

Dividends     un- 
paid       .       . 

666,180 

646,893 

2.600 

180,908 

1,488.981 

Individual    de- 
posiU    . 

1,698,186,287 

1,526,887,493 

2,660,104,486 

181,669,948 

6,006,847.214 

Due    to    other 

1 

banks       and 
bankers. 

184,870,999 

11,589,128 

293,484 

8,499,622 

150,K8,128 
83,446,557 

All  other  Uabili. 
ties        .       . 

Total    .       . 

86,640,543 

89,885.608 

5,222,569 

2.746,842 

2,809,86a,715 

1,983,214,707 

2,898,172.986 

169,864,486 

7.866,110.848 

Money,  Weights,  and  Meaanres. 

The  dollar  of  100  cents  is  of  the  par  value  of  49 '82^.,  or  4-8665  dollaw  to 
the  pound  sterling.  ^  .  ,     ,  ^        ,        r  %#      v  *  j 

The  monetary  unit,  in  accordance  with  the  monetary  law  ot  Marcli  14, 
1900,  is  the  gold  dollar  of  25*8  grains  (or  186  gramme)  '900  fine.  The 
Government  undertakes  to  maintain  parity  between  gold  and  silver  com,  »nd 
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a  fond  of  150,000,000  dollars  in  gold  has  been  established  for  the  repayment 
of  United  States  notes  and  Treasury  notes  in  gold  at  sight. 

Gold  coins  in  common  use  are  20,  10  and  5-dollar  pieces  called  double 
eagles,  and  half -eagles.  The  eagle  weighs  258  grains  or  16*71818  grammes 
*900  fine,  and  therefore  contains  232*2  grains  or  15*0464  grammes  of  fine  gold. 

The  silver  dollar  weighs  412*5  grains  or  26*780  grammes  '900  fine,  and 
therefore  contains  871  '25  grains  or  24  '057  grammes  of  nne  silver.  Subsidiary 
3ilyer  coins  contain  347*22  grains  of  fine  silver  per  dollar. 

British  weights  and  measures  are  usually  employed,  but  the  old  Win- 
chester gallon  and  bushel  are  used  instead  of  the  new  or  imperial  standards. 
They  are : — 

Wine  Gallon  =  0*83883  gallon. 

AU  Gallon      =  1 '01695      „ 

Bushel       .     =  0*9692  imperial  bushel. 

Instead  of  the  British  cwt  a  Cental,  of  100  pounds,  is  used ;  the  short 
ton  contains  2,000  lbs. ;  the  long  ton,  2,240  lbs. 


Diplomatio  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Op  thb  United  States  in  Great  Britain. 

Ambassador, — Hon.  Joseph  Hodges  Choate. 
First  Secretary. — Henry  White. 
Second  Secretary. — John  Ridgely  Carter. 
Third  Secretary.— 0,  W.  Wadsworth. 
Secretary  to  the  Ambassador, — W.  Woodward. 
Naval  Attache, — Commander  Richardson  Clover. 
Military  Attachi.—U^joT  E.  B.  Cassatt. 
Consul-General  (London). — H.  C.  Evans. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  in  Belfast,  Birmingham,  Bradford, 
Bristol,  Cardiff,  Cork,  Dublin,  Dundee,  Dunfermline,  Edinburgh,  Falmouth, 
Glasgow,  Huddersfield,  Hull,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Newcastle, 
Nottingham,  Plymouth,  Sheffield,  Southampton,  Swansea,  Tunstall,  &c. 

2  Or  Great  Britain  in  the  United  States. 

Ambassador.^Right  Hon.  Sir  Michael  Herbert,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B. 
Appointed  June  4,  1902. 

Secretary. — A.  S.  Raikes. 

Consul-General  at  New  York, — Sir  P.  Sanderson,  E.C.M.G. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Baltimore,  Boston,  Charleston, 
Chicago,  Galveston,  New  Orleans,  Philadelphia,  Portland  (Oregon),  San 
Francisco  (C.  G.),  Savannah  (V.C),  St  Louis  (V.C),  Mobile  (V.C),  Astoria 
(V.C),  Port  Townshend  (V.C),  Seattle  (V.C),  Tacoma  (V.C.y^-^^^T^ 
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In  1898  the  United  States  became  responsible  for  't^rtain  territories 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Commonwealth — Hawaii,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  the 
Philippines,  Guam,  and  to  these  were  added  in  1900  the  island  of  Tntuila 
and  other  small  Samoan  islands.  Cuba,  however,  has  now  the  standing  of 
an  independent  repubUo. 

HAWAIL 

Constitution  and  Oovemment. 

The  Hawaiian  or  Sandwich  Islands,  discovered  by  the  Spaniards 
under  Gaetano  in  1549,  and  examined  by  Captain  Cook  in  1778, 
formed  during  the  greater  pai-t  of  the  nineteenth  centuir  an  independent 
kingdom  whose  integrity  was  recognised  by  Great  Britain,  France,  the  United 
States,  and  other  governments.  In  1893,  however,  the  reigning  Qneen, 
Liliuokalani,  was  deposed  and  a  provisional  government  formed ;  m  1894  a 
Republic  was  proclaimed  with  a  Legislature  of  two  Houses  and  a  President ; 
and  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  Congress  of  July  7,  1898,  the  Islands 
were  on  August  12,  1898,  formally  annexed  to  the  United  States. 
On  June  14,  1900,  the  Islands  were  constituted  as  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 
By  the  Act' of  April  30,  .1900,  all  persons  who  on  August  12,  1898,  were 
citizens  of  the  Republic  of  Hawaii,  were  declared  to  be  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  Among  the  qualifications 
for^  the  territorial  franchise  are  residence  for  a  year,  registration  in  the 
district,  and  ability  to  read  and  write  the  [English  or  Hawaiian  langoage. 

For  military  purposes  the  Islands  have  been  attached  to  the  department  of 
California. 

Area  and  Population 

The  total  area  of  the  islands  is  now  stated  to  be  4,990  square  miles 
(including  the  water  area) ;  the  estimate  formerly  given  was  6,640  square 
miles—namely,  Hawaii  4,210;  Maui,  760 ;  Oahu,  600;  Kauai,  590; 
Molokai,  270 ;  Lanai,  150 ;  Niihau,  97 ;  Kahoolawe,  63  square  miles. 
According  to  the  census  taken  on  June  1,  1900,  the  total  population  of 
the  islands  numbered  154,001,  an  increase  of  44,981,  or  41*2  per  cent,  since 
1896.  The  average  number  of  persons  to  the  square  mile  in  1900  was  23*8. 
The  population  of  each  island  in  1900  was  :  Oahu,  58,504  ;  Hawaii,  46,843  ; 
Kauai  and  Nihaa>  20,734  ;  Maui,  25,416  ;  Molokai  and  Lanai,  2,504. 

The  number  of  Hawaiians  in  the  islands  is  29,884  ;  in  1896  it  was  31,019. 
The  part* Hawaiians  now  number  7,835  ;  in  1896  there  were  8,485.  The 
decrease  in  the  number  of  Hawaiians  in  the  last  four  years  is  therefore  1»185, 
and  of  part- Hawaiians  650.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  Chinese  since 
1896  is  6,360,  the  present  number  being  25,742.  In  1896  there  were  22,329 
Japanese  ;  in  1900,  68,500.  The  white  population  has  increased  in  number 
during  the  same  period.  In  1896  the  whole  white  population  was  22,428  ; 
in  1900  it  was  28,533. 

Most  of  the  immigrants  are  Japanese.  There  are  now  restrictions  on 
Chinese  immigration.  The  capital,  Honolulu  (39,305  inhabitants),  is  in  the 
island  of  Oahu. 

Nearly  all  -the  natives  are  Christians.  There  is  a  Church  of  England 
bishop  at  Honolulu  ;  also  a  Roman  CathoUe  bishop,  and  ministers  of  various 
denominations.  In  1896  there  were  23,773  Protestants,  26,863  Roman 
Catholics,  4,886  Mormons,  44,306  Buddhists,  &c.,  and  10,192  not  described. 
Schools  are  established  all  over  the  islands,  the  sum  allotted  for  public 
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instruction  in  1897  being  144,389  dollars.  Elementary  education  has  been 
free  since  1888.  The  language  in  general  use  in  schools  is  English,  only 
about  2  per  cent,  of  the  children  being  taught  in  Hawaiian.  In  1899  there 
were  189  schools,  with  544  teachers  and  15,490  pupils  ;  of  the  pupils  5,048 
were  Hawaiians,  2,721  part  Hawaiian,  8,822  Portuguese,  2,455  Asiatics,  601 
American,  21  £[  British,  and  337  German  ;  of  the  teachers,  282  were  Anierican, 
130  Hawaiian  or  part  Hawaiian,  and  66  British.  Of  the  schools  in  1899, 
46  with  200  teachers  and  4,054  pupils  were  private.  In  Hawaii  there  are, 
besides,  a  normal  and  training  school,  and  a  reformatory  industrial  school 
for  boys. 

Commerce,  Shipping,  and  Communicationi. 

The  islands  are  to  a  great  extent  mountainous  and  yolcanio,  but  the 
soil  is  hidbdy  fertile  and  pr<3uctiye.  Sugar  and  rice  are  the  staple  industries, 
while  coffee,  hides,  bananas,  and  wool  are  also  exported.  In  1 901  there 
were  55  sugar  plantations,  employing  39,587  labourers,  of  whom  27,531 
were  Ja^nese,  4,976  Chinese,  2,417  Portuguese,  1,460  Hawaiians,  and  2,095 
Porto  Ricans.  All  contracts  made  since  August  12,  1898,  by  which  persons 
are  held  for  sendee  for  a  definite  term,  were  declared  by  the  Act  of  April  80, 
1900,  null  and  yoid  and  terminated  ;  and  the  Act  of  February  26,  1885, 
"  to  prohibit  the  importation  and  immigration  of  foreigners  under  contract 
or  agreement  to  perform  labour  in  the  United  States,"  is  made  applicable  to 
the  territory  of  Hawaii.  The  islands  being  a  territory  of  the  United  States, 
there  are  no  complete  statistics  of  im|>ort8  and  exports.  For  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1901,  tne  imports  from  foreign  countries  amounted  to  582,810/., 
and  the  exports  to  foreign  countries  to  24,285Z.  The  imports  from  the[ 
United  States  in  that  year  are  estimated  at  about  4,500,000Z.,  and  the 
exports  to  the  United  States  are  stated  to  haye  amounted  to  5,776,00QL 
(27,903,058  dollars).  In  the  year  1901-02  the  exports  to  the  United  States 
amounted  to  5,113,000/.  (24,700,429  dollars),  of  which  4,951,000^ 
(23,920,113  dollars)  was  for  sugar. 

A  considerable  addition  to  the  wharfage  accommodation  of  the  port  of 
Honolulu  is  now  in  course  of  construction. 

Six  lines  of  steamers  connect  the  islands  with  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  China,  and  Japan.  There  are  about  100 
miles  of  railway  in  the  islands  of  Hawaii,  Maui,  and  Oahu.  There  are 
telegraphs  in  the  islands  of  Maui,  Hawaii,  between  Hawaii  and  Oahu, 
and  round  the  latter  island  ;  total  length  250  miles  ;  nearly  eyery  family 
in  Honolulu  has  its  telephone.  Honolulu  is  lighted  by  electricity  and  has 
lines  of  tramways  ;  also  an  electric  car  railroad.  Since  March  2,  1901,  the 
Marconi  system  of  wireless  telegraphy  has  been  in  successful  operation 
between  the  islands  of  Oahu,  Molokai,  Lanai,  and  Maui,  and  on  May  23 
following  it  was  extended  to  the  island  of  Hawaii. 

British  Consul  for  the  Territory  of  Hawaii, — William  Robert  Hoare. 

Vice-Consul  at  Honolulu, — F.  W.  Swanzy. 

CUBA. 
Cuba,  after  haying  been  continuously  in  the  possession  of  Spain  ttom.  its 
discoye^,  was  by  the  peace  preliminaries  and  by  the  definitiye  treaty  sicned 
by  the  Feace  Commissioners  at  Paris,  December  10,  1898,  relinquished  by 
Spain,  and  thus  has  the  position  of  an  independent  state.  The  direct  armed 
interposition  of  the  United  States  in  the  struggle  against  Spanish  domination 
has,  howeyer,  brought  the  island  into  close  association  with  the  United 
States  Government.     On  Noyember  6,  1900,  a  conyention  met  to  decide  on 
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a  constitation,  and  on  February  21,  1901,  a  constitntion  was  adopted, 
under  which  the  island  has  a  republican  form  of  gOTemment,  with  a 
president,  a  vice-president,  a  Senate,  and  a  House  of  RepreeentatiTes. 
The  United  States  legislature  passed  a  law  authorising  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  inake  over  the  government  of  the  island  to  the  Cuban 
people  as  soon  as  Cuba  should  undertake  to  make  no  treaty  with  any  foreign 
power  endangering  its  independence,  to  contract  no  debt 'for  which  the 
current  revenue  would  not  suffice,  to  concede  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment a  rifiht  of  intervention,  and  also  to  grant  to  it  the  use  of  naral 
stations.  On  June  12,  1901,  these  conditions  were  accepted  by  Cuba,  on 
February  24,  1902,  the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Republic  were 
elected,  and  on  May  20  the  control  of  the  island  was  formally  transferred  to 
the  new  Cuban  Government. 

President. — Seftor  Estrada  Palma. 

Vice-President.— ^efiox  Estevez. 

There  is  a  Cabinet  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  of  Justice, 
and  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior,  of  Finance,  of  Agriculture,  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  of  Public  Works. 

Cuba  has  an  area  of  about  44,000  square  miles,  with  a  population, 
according  to  the  census  ehumeration  of  October,  1899,  of  1,572,845.  The 
area,  population,  and  density  of  population  of  each  of  the  six  provinces  in 
1899  were  as  follows : — 


Province 

Area 

I'opnlation  in  1899 

424,811 
173,082 
202,462 
356,637 
88,237 
327,716 

•^^^isr""- 

Havana     .... 
PinardelHio     . 
Matanzas  .... 
-anta  Clara 
I'uerto  Principe 
Santiago  de  Cuba 

Square  miles 
2,772 
5,000 
3,700 
9.560 
10,500 
12,468 

153 -3 
34-6 
647 
37-3 
8-4 
26*8 

Total  . 

44,000 

1,672,845 

36-7 

By  race  and  sex  the  population  was  as  follows  : — 


Race 

Male 

Female        |         Total 

Percent. 

Native,  white 
Foreign,  white 
Negro    . 
Mixed   . 
Chinese. 

447,378 
116,740 
111,898 
125,500 
14,694 

462,926            910,299 

26,468            142,198 

122,740     1       284,638 

146,806     '       270,806 

163     {         14,857 

67-89 

9*05 

14-91 

17-21 

0-94 

Total 

816,206 

767,692    j    1,572,797     .     100*00 

The  population  included  172,685  forei^ers,  of  whom  129,240  were 
Spanish,  12,953  African  negroes,  6,444  Americans,  1,968  Spanish  Americans 
1,279  Frenchmen,  731  British,  501  Italians,  284  German8^14,867  Chinese 
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and  4,278  of  other  nationalities.  Of  the  total  population,  622,380  were  en- 
oaged  in  some  occupation,  as  follows  :  299,197  in  agriculture,  mining  or  fish- 
ing, 141,936  in  domestic  service,  93,034  in  manufactures,  79,427  in  commerce 
and  traffic,  8,736  in  professions. 

The  capital,  Hayana,  has  (1902)  275,000  inhabitants;  Matanzas,  36,374  ; 
Santiago  de  Cuba,  43,090  ;  Cienfuegos,  80,038  ;  Puerto  Principe,  25,102 ; 
Cardenas,  21,940.  According  to  the  census  returns  for  1899,  64  per  cent,  of 
the  population  could  not  read ;  2  per  cent,  could  read  but  not  write ; 
33  per  cent,  could  write,  but  were  without  superior  education ;  1  per  cent, 
had  received  higher  education.  Education  was  made  oblifi;atory  in  1880,  but 
the  law  was  not  enforced.  Under  United  States  rule  the  elementary  and 
secondary  school  systems  were  re-organised ;  each  municipality  was  required 
to  have  a  school  board,  and  every  town  to  have  schools  at  which  the 
attendance  of  children  should  be  compulsory.  In  1900  there  were  3,099 
elementary  schools  with  3,500  teachers  and  130,000  enrolled  pupils.  The 
annual  cost  of  elementary  instruction  is  about  4,000,000  dollars.  For 
secondary  instruction  there  are  in  the  Island  many  institutes  and  colleges. 
At  6  institutes  in  1901  there  were  772  pupils,  while  at  colleges  incorporated 
with  them  were  490.  The  school  of  arts  and  trades  had  322.  Six  normal 
schools  at  the  chief  towns  had  2,185  students.  The  highest  instruction  in 
Cuba  is  given  at  the  University  of  Havana,  which  has  faculties  of  letters 
and  sciences,  of  medicine  and  pharmacy,  and  of  law.  The  number  of 
students  in  1901  was  about  600.  \, 

For  the  year  1901  the  revenue  amounted  to  3,395,448Z.,  of  which 
3,131,523Z.  was  from  customs,  and  263,925Z.  from  internal  taxes.  The 
expenditure  amounted  to  3,735,612/. 

In  1899  the  number  of  agricultural  proprietors  in  Cuba  was  16,990,  of 
tenants  43,721,  of  labourers  222,500.  The  area  under  cultivation  was 
869,733  acres,  of  which  426,133  acres  were  under  sugar,  and  84,100  acres 
under  tobacco,  other  important  crops  being  sweet  potatoes,  bananas,  and 
Indian  com.  There  were  207  sugar  mills  and,  in  Havana  alone,  more  than 
116  large  and  111  small  cigar  and  cigarette  factories  employing  over  18,000 
workpeople.  'Vhe  quantity  of  sugar  produced  and  of  tobacco  export.ed  in 
3  years  &  shown  in  the  subjoined  table : — 


- 

1899 

1900 

1901 

600,268 

29,864,881 
213,571,939 

Sugar  crop  .        .        .     Tons 

Tobacco  exports : — 
Leaf         .        .        .     Lbs. 
Cigars                      Number 
Cigarettes                  Packets 

335,668 

15,388,806 

215,236.371 

11,529,688 

300,073 

24,799,010 

209,194.632 

9,551,519 

In  1901  rum  was  exported  to  the  amount  of  1,140,000  gallons. 

On  December  31,  1901,  the  live  stock  in  the  island  consisted  of  758,305 
head  of  cattle,  122,521  horses,  20,942  mules,  and  1,326  asses. 

Cuba  has  forest  lands,  many  of  which  are  in  private  ownership,  but  the 
fbreata  bdonffing  to  the  State  have  an  area  of  about  1,250,000  acres.  These 
forests  contain  valuable  cabinet  woods,  such  as  mahogany  and  cedar,  besides 
dye-woods,  fibres,  gums,  resins,  and  oils.  Cedar  is  used  locally  for  cigar- 
boxes,  and  mahogany  exported.  Many  other  hard  woods  are  used  for  railway 
sleepers,  carts,  ploughs  and  other  local  purposes.  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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In  the  district  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  oopper,  manganese,  and  iron  miiMS 
are  worked.  The  iron  mines  employ  over  4,000  workmen,  and  supply  from 
80,000  to  60,000  tons  of  ore  per  month  to  the  United  States. 

In  the  year  1900-01  the  imports  into  and  exports  from  Cuba  were  as 
follows  (in  United  States  dollars) : — 


Imports 

Dollars 

Exports 

Dollan 

Food-stuffs  and  cattle 
Manufactured  articles 
Kaw  stuffs 

For  use  and  luxury    . 
Various     . 
Precious  metals 

Total   . 

81,130,706 
26,054,829 
8,685,147 
8.417,865 
1,818,745 
1,157,486 

Agricultural      . 
Industrial 
Forest 
Mining     . 
Various     . 
Precious  metals 

Total  . 

46,710,974 

13,230,346 

1,218,740 

767,920 

1,204.985 

1,112,836 

66,264,767 

64,245,801  i 

The  chief  articles  imported  were  cotton  goods,  6,061,905  dollars  ;  cattle, 
7,351,864  dollars  ;  rice,  3,835,721  dollars.  The  chief  articles  exjiorted 
were  raw  sugar,  27,061,628  dollars;  tobacco,  16,055,295  dollars;  cigazs, 
12,466,891  dollars  ;  cigarettes,  319,062  dollars.  Of  the  imports  the  yaloe  of 
28,561,000  dollars  came  from  the  United  States  ;  of  the  exports  the  value  of 
45,892,000  dollars  went  to  the  United  States.  The  trade  with  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  and  France  is  not  large. 

The  imports  from  Cuba  into  the  United  Kingdom,  according  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  Returns,  amounted  in  1901  to  38,0702.  and  the  exports  from 
the  United  Kingdom  to  Cuba  to  1,217,945^.  The  principal  British  exports 
to  the  island  were  :  cotton  goods,  632,7372.  ;  linen  goods,  146,380Z. ;  iron, 
96,3712.  ;  machinery,  50,8712. 

The  total  imports  from  Cuba  into  the  United  States,  and  the  total  ex- 
ports from  the  United  States  to  Cuba,  according  to  United  States 
statistics  for  years  ending  June  30,  were  : — 


In  years  ending 
June  30 

1898        1        1809 

1900 

1901 

1902        ' 

Imports  Into  U.S. 
Exports  to  Cuba . 

DoUars     |     Dollars 
15,232,477       26,411,410 
9,661,656       18,615,707 

Dollars 
31,871,704 
26,618,618 

Dollars 
48,428,088 
25,964,801 

Dollars 
S4»6M,«84  1 
»,628.500 

In  1901  the  imports  into  the  United  States  from  Cuba  comprised  sugar 
to  the  value  of  26,873,690  dollars  ;  tobacco,  12,187,123  dollars.  The  exports 
to  Cuba  comprised:  meat  products,  5,094,483  dollars;  iron  and  steel 
manufactures,  3,830,985  dollars;  wheat-flour,  2,080,129  dollars;  cattle, 
1,261,027  dollars. 

In  1901  the  port  of  Havana  was  visited  by  1,433  foreign  vessels  of 
2,056,162  tons.  In  Cuba  there  are  950  miles  of  railway,  of  wmch  551  milea 
are  owned  by  British  companies  ;  the  larger  sugar  estates  have  privnte  lines 
connecting  them  with  the  main  lines.  There  are  239  post  ofiSces.  There 
are  2,300  miles  of  telegraph  line  and  3,450  miles  of  wire,  wi^  168  offices. 
There  is  no  Cuban  currency  and  no  paper  money.     The  Spanish  gold  dollir 
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is  worth  45^(2.  ;  the  silirer  dollar  about  86}(2.,  and  the  American  dollar  49i<2. 
The  principal  coins  used  are  the  ' '  centen, "  worth  5  '80  dollars ;  the 
"doblon,"  worth  4*24  dollars;  and  the  French  ** Louis,"  worth  4  24 
dollars. 

Brituh  Minister  Besident — Lionel  E.  G.  Garden. 

There  is  a  Biitish  Consul  at  Santiago,  and  Vice-Consuls  at  Matanzas, 
Cienfuegos,  and  Cardenas,  and  a  Consular  Agent  at  Guantanamo. 


POBTO  SICO. 

Porto  KioO}  which,  by  the  treaty  of  December  11,  1898,  was  ceded  by 
Spain  to  the  United  States,  has  had  a  representative  government  since 
May  1,  1901,  the  franchise  being  restricted  by  a  small  property  qualification 
and  an  easy  educational  test.  There  are  an  elective^  legislative  assembly, 
a  nominated  executive  council,  and  a  Governor.  The  island  has  an  area  of 
about  3,668  square  miles.  The  population  in  1899  was  958,243  (in  1887, 
798,566).  The  negroes  numbered  59,890,  and  mulattoes  304,852.  There 
were  589,426  whites  and  75  Chinese.  The  coloured  population  was  38*2 
percent,  of  the  whole.  Chief  town,  San  Juan,  32,048  inhabitants  ;  Ponce, 
27,952 ;  Mayaguez,  15,187.  In  1899  over  83  per  cent,  of  the  population 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  illiteracy  being  more  common  among  the  white 
than  among  the  black  inhabitants.  Of  the  population  of  school  age  (5-17) 
only  8  per  cent,  attended  school.  There  were  no  proper  school  buildings, 
houses  unsuitable  for  the  purpose  being  rented.  In  that  year  there  were 
525  schools  with  582  teachers  and  21,873  pupils.  The  cost  Was  330,050 
dollars.  In  1899  the  school  system  was  reorganised,  a  general  board  of 
education  and  local  school-boards  were  formed,  education  was  made  com- 
pulsory, and  authorities  were  required  to  provide  suitable  accommodation. 
In  1900  the  number  of  schools  (all  in  rented  houses)  had  risen  to  800.  For 
secondary  instruction  there  is  an  institute,  founded  in  1883,  with  1,040 
pupils,  and  there  are  many  private  colleges.  Under  the  new  regime  high 
schools,  a  normal  school^  professional  schools,  and  a  trades  school  are  pio- 
vided  for.     In  schools  English  and  Spanish  are  on  an  equal  footing. 

The  chief  product  of  the  island  is  coffee,  to  which  166,164  acres 
are  devoted,  the  annual  yield  being  about  60,000,000  lbs.  Under  sugar  are 
82,678  acres,  yielding  80,000  tons ;  under  tobacco,  13,704  acres,  yielding 
about  12,000,000  lbs.  Bananas,  pine-apples,  oranges,  and  vegetables  of  all 
sorts  are  grown.  There  are  salt  works  in  the  islandyieldinff  about  10,000,000 
lbs.  annually.  On  July  25,  1901,  Porto  Rico  became  legally  a  customs 
district  of  the  United  States,  free  trade  with  the  United  States  being 
established,  and  the  coast  navigation  laws  of  the  United  States  enforced. 
In  1901-02  the  imports  into  the  States  from  Porto  Rico  amounted  to 
8,297,422  dollars,  comprising  sugar,  5,890,089  dollars,  and  tobacco,  1,683,237 
dollars.  The  exports  from  the  States  to  Porto  Rico  amounted  to  10,719,444 
dollars.  Including  2,060,826  dollars  for  cottons.  The  trade  of  the  island  for 
the  year  1900-01  with  foreign  countries  amounted  to  390, 607  Z.  for  imports 
and  628,733Z.  for  exports.     The  trade  was  chiefly  with  Spain. 

At  the  ports  of  the  Island  in  the  year  1900-01,  563  vessels  of  520,872 
tons  entered  and  557  of  513,533  tons  cleared. 

There  are  150  miles  of  road  in  the  island,  137  miles  of  railway. 
The  i-ailway  system  connects  towns  on  the  coast  of  the  western  half  of  the 
Island,  but  is  still  incomplete.  Extensions  of  existing  lines  are  being  under- 
taken, and  a  new  line  across  the  Island,  with  many  branches,  is  projected. 
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There  are  470  miles  of  telegraph  line.  The  telephone  is  in  use  and  is  bain^ 
widely  extended. 

The  Porto  Rlcan  peso  has  given  place  to  the  United  States  dollar. 

The  Porto  Rican  island  of  Vieques,  13  miles  to  the  east,  is  about  21  miles 
long  and  6  miles  broad,  and  has  about  6,000  inhabitants,  who  grow  sugar 
and  rear  cattle.     Like  Porto  Rico,  the  island  of  Yieque  is  fertile  and  healthy. 

BrUish  Consul. —W.  B.  Churchward. 


PHILIPPINE  I8LA|rB8. 

These  islands,  ceded  by  Spain  to  t^e  United  States  by  the  treaty  signed 
by  the  Peace  Commissioners,  December  10,  1898,  extend  almost  due  north 
and  south  from  Formosa  to  fiomeo  and  the  Moluccas,  embracing  an  extent 
of  16°  of  latitude  and  9°  of  longitude.  They  are  1,725  in  number;  the 
two  largest  are  Luzon  (47)288  square  miles)  and  Mindahao  (36,287  sqaara 
miles),  and  the  total  area,  including  the  Sulu  Islands,  is  about  122,000 
square  miles.  The  population  is  estimated  at  about  8,000,000.  The  capital 
of  the  islands  is  Manila.  The  population  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns 
is  approximately  as  follows : — 


Towns 

Population 

Towns 

1 
Popolation  t 

In  Luzon : 

Manila    . 

802,154 

In  Panay : 

Lipa 

40,000 

Janiuay  . 

26,000      ; 

Bauan     . 

38,000 

llo-Uo     . 

22.000      , 

Albay      . 

34,000 

Miagau   . 

20,000      , 

Batangas 

32,000 

Lauag     . 

24,000 

InCebu: 

i 

Taal 

80,000 

Cebu       . 

35,000 

Daraga    . 

23,000 

Ai-gau     .        .        . 

80,000     1 

Tabaco    . 

22,000 

Carcar     . 

80,000 

San  Carlos 

21,000 

Sibonga  . 

26,000 

In  Samar : 

InLeyte: 

Batag      . 

39,000 

Ormoc     . 

21,000 

Calbayog. 

• 

80,000 

There  are  about  25,000  Europeans  in  the  ishinds  and  about  100,000 
Chinese,  in  whose  hands  are  the  principal  industries.  The  native  in- 
habitants are  mostly  of  the  Malayan  race,  but  there  are  some  tribes  of 
Negritos  and  Indonesians.  With  the  exception  of  the  portion  of  the  archi- 
pelago inhabited  by  Moros,  comprising  parts  of  Mindaliao  and  the  Sulu 
Islands,  which  are  under  military  control,  the  entire  group  is  under 
civil  government.  The  central  government  is  oomposed  of  the  Civil 
Governor,  who  is  the  chief  executive,  and  seven  CommissionerB  (four 
Americans  and  three  Filipinos),  who  constitute  the  legislative  body.  There 
are  four  executive  departments,  interior,  Finance  and  Justice,  Commerce 
and  Police,  and  Public  Instruction,  of  which  the  American  Commissioners 
are  secretaries.  The  islands  are  subdivided  into  thirty-nine  provinces  each 
Mrith  a  governor,  secretary,  treasurer,  supervisor  and  prosecuting  attorney* 
The  provincial  governor   is  elected  by  the   people  through  the  mamioipaL 
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oonncillon  of  the  towns.  The  government  of  the  towns  is  practically  anto- 
nomons,  the  officials  being  elected  b^  the  qualified  voters  of  the  municipality 
and  serving  for  two  years.  The  officials  consist  of  a  president,  vice-president, 
and  counculors,  the  latter  varying  in  number  according  to  population.  Local 
municipal  government  has  been  instituted  in  more  thaun  nine  hundred  towns. 
For  the  administration  of  justice  there  is  a  Supreme  Court  with  7  judges, 
and  there  are  14  judicial  districts,  each  with  a  court  of  first  instance. 
Public  order  is  maintained  through  the  municipal  police  and  the  Philippines 
Constabulary,  the  latter  a  civU  organisation  composed  of  natives  under 
American  inspectors,  the  maximum  number  of  men  for  any  province  being 
165.  Throngnout  the  islands  schools  are  being  established  with  American 
teachers  and  about  2,700  native  elementary  teachers,  about  150,000  children 
being  enrolled,  while  about  10,000  adult  natives  learn  English  A  school 
for  training  teachers  has  been  opened.  The  land  question  being  complicated 
with  that  of  the  religious  orders  which  hold  about  408,000  acres  occupied 
by  native  tenantry,  the  Government  will  probably  purchase  the  land  and 
sell  it  to  the  occupants. 

In  1901  the  customs  revenue  at  Manila  amounted  to  7,064,000  dollars.  A 
land  tax  is  levied  rising  from  1  per  cent,  in  1901  to  1}  in  1902,  and  2  in 
1908. 

The  chief  products  are  hemp,  sugar,  coffee,  copra,  tobacco-leaf,  cigars, 
indigo.  Gold  mining  is  being  carried  on  in  Luzon  with  favourable  prospects, 
and  coal  mining  in  Cebu,  where,  when  arrangements  for  carriage  are  com- 
pleted, the  output  is  expected  to  be  about  6,000  tons  per  month.  Copper, 
silver,  lead  ana  iron  are  also  found  in  the  islands.  There  is  a  lead  mine 
near  Cebu,  and  iron  is  worked  in  Luzon.  Other  minerals  are  sulphur, 
marble,  and  kaolin.     Petroleum 'has  been  found  in  several  of  the  islands. 

The  imports  amounted  in  1900  to  20,601,486  dollars ;  in  1901  to 
80,279,406  dollars  ;  the  exports  in  1900  amounted  to  19,751,068  dollars  ',  in 
1901  to  28,214,948  dollars. 


Ezporte 


Hemp-. 
Sugar . 
Cigars 

Leaf  tobacco 
Copra . 
Sapan  wood 


.  bales 
.  piculs 
thousands 
q^ntals 
.  piculs 
.    tons 


189»      . 

1900 

600,788 

688,392 

1,488,854 

996,827 

138,498 

156,816 

114,261 

188,368 

278,227 

1,028,727 

556 

3,924 

1901 


1,087,072 
901,902 

•  288,475 
176,697 
532,879 

9,025,685' 


1  Feet. 


The  chief  imports  are  rice,  flour,  wines,  dress,  petroleum,  coal.  The  chief 
exports,  sugar,  hemp,  tobacco  leaf,  cigars,  copra.  In  three  years  the  ship- 
ments of  the  chief  exports  from  Manila,  Cebu,-  and  Iloilo  as  on  preceding  page. 

The  value  of  imports  into  and  exports  of  British  produce  from  the  United 
Kingdom  from  and  to  the  Philippine  and  Ladrone  Islands,  according  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  Returns,  in  five  years,  was  as  follows  : — 


Imports  into  U.K. 
Exports  from  U.K. , 


l,27H,a'iO    I    1,496  694 
400,264    I       216,178 


1899 

£ 

1,243,815 

413,043 


1900 


£ 
1,680,291 
1,142,896 


1901 


£ 
2,701,810 
862,711     I 
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In  1901  the  chief  imports  into  the  .United  Kingdom  were  heinpy 
2,543,676^.  ;  the  chief  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  cotton  gqoa^ 
467, 372^. 

The  value  of  the  imports  from  the  Philippine  Islands  into  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  total  exports  from  the  United  States  to  the  Philippine 
Islands,  according  to  United  States  returns,  was  as  follows  in  five  years 
ending  June  30  :— 


- 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

Imports    .     . 
Exports    .     . 

Dollars 
3,829,003 
127,804 

Dollars 
4,409,774 
404.171 

Dollars 
6.971.208 
2,635,624 

DoUars 
4,420,912 
4,014,180 

DoUars 
6,612,700 
5,251,867 

In  1902  the  imports  into  the  United  States  comprised  hemp,  6,318,470 
dollars  ;  and  the  exports,  iron  work.  957,342  dollars. 

In  1901,  at  the  ports  of  Manila,  Iloilo  and  Cebn,  789  vessels  of 
1,053,801  tons  net  (402  of  6.059,967  tons  British)  entered. 

There  are  720  miles  of  telegraph  in  the  islands,  and  120  miles  of  railway. 

The  coin  in  use  is  the  Mexican  dollar  with  locally  coined  fractional  money. 
The  import  of  foreign  money  is  illegal,  but  that  of  Mexican  dollars  is 
permitted.  There  are  three  banks  in  the  islands,  one  of  them — the  Banco 
Espanol  Filipino — shaving  a  note  circulation  amounting  to  2,500,000  dollars. 

British  Consul  (Manila)— C&pt.  S.  H.  Harford, 

Vice-Comul  at  Iloilo. —P.  H.  B.  Jones. 

GUAte  (LADBONES). 

The  Island  of  Guam  or  Guahan,  the  largest  in  the  Marianne  or  Ladrone 
Archipelago,  was  ceded  by  Spain  to  the  United  States  in  1898.  and  will 
probably  be  used  as  a  coaling  station  for  the  United  States  navy.  The  island 
IS  about  32  miles  long  and  100  miles  in  circumference,  with  an  area  of  about 
200  square  miles,  and  has  a  population  of  about  9^000,  of  whom  about 
6.000  are  in  Agalia,  the  capital.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  imnugrants  or 
the  descendants  of  immigrants  from  the  Philippines,  the  original  race  of  the 
Marianne  Islands  having  become  extinct.  .The  recognised  language  is 
Spanish,  but  English  is  also  spoken.  On  the  island  there  are  18  schooU 
and  nine-tenths  of  the  islanders  can  read  and  write.  The  island  is  thickly 
wooded,  well  watered,  and  fertile,  and  possesses  a  roadstead* 

BAMOAN    ISLANDS. 

The  island  of  Tutuila  and  other  small  Samoan  islands  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  United  States  in  January,  1900.  For  many  years  American 
influence  had  been  strong  in  Samoa.  In  1872  the  harbour  of  Pago  Pago,  in 
Tutuila,  had  been  ceded  to  the  United  States  for  a  naval  and  coaling  station. 
In  1878  this  cession  was  confirmed,  and  rights  of  freedom  of  trade  and 
extra-territorial  jurisdiction  in  Samoa  were  granted.  In  1889  was  held  at 
Berlin  the  conference  between  the  representatives  of  the  United  States, 
Germany,  and  Great  Britain,  resulting  in  the  treaty  recognising  the  Samoan 
Islands  as  neutral  territory  with  an  independent  government,  the  natives 
being  allowed  to  follow  their  own  laws  and  customs,  while  for  civil  and 
criminal  causes  in  which  foreigners  were  concerned,  there  was  established  a 
Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  in  which  an  American  citizen  was  the  presiding 
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judge  This  arran^ment  continued  till  1898,  when  distnrbances  regarding 
the  right  of  snccession  to  the  office  of  king  arose.  In  1899  the  kingship 
was  abolished,  and  by  the  Anglo-German  Agreement  of  November  14  of 
tliat  year,  accepted  in  January,  1900,  by  the  United  States,  Great  Britain 
and  Germany  renounced  in  favour  of  the  United  States  all  rights  over  the 
Island  of  Tutuila  and  the  other  islands  of  the  Samoan  group  east  of 
171  degrees  longitude  east  of  Greenwich,  the  islands  to  the  west  of  that 
meridian  being  assigned  to  Germany.  The  harbour  of  Pago  Pago  had,  in 
fact,  been  occupied  by  the  United  States,  under  already  existing  treaty 
rights,  in  1898.  In  February,  1900,  a  naval  governor  was  appointed  for 
Tutuila. 

The  Island  of  Tutuila,  70  miles  from  Apia,  has  an  area  of  about  54 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  3,800.  Manna  and  the  other  islets 
hare  a  united  area  of  about  25  square  miles,  with  about  2,000  inhabitants. 
Tutuila  is  mountainous,  luxuriantly  wooded  and  fertile.  It  is  described  as 
the  most  pleasing  of  the  Samoan  islands.  The  harbour  at  Pago  Pago, 
which  penetrates  the  south  coast  like  a  fiord,  is  the  only  good  harbour  in 
Samoa.  The 'imports  into  Tutuila  in  1901  amounted  to  tne  value  of  82,165 
dollars,  and  the  exports  from  the  islands  to  22,808  dollars.  The  chief 
export  consisted  of  580  tons  of  copra.  During  the  year  125  vessels  of 
203,806  tons  (199,346  tons  American)  entered  at  Pago  Pago. 
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URUGUAY. 

(Rbpi^blica  Oriental  del  XJbuguat.) 

Constitution  and  Oovemment. 

The  Republic  of  Uruguay,  formerly  a  part  of  the  viceroyalty  of 
Spain,  and  subsequently  a  province  of  Brazil,  declared  its  inde- 
pendence August  25,  1825,  which  was  recognised  by  the  Treaty 
of  Montevideo,  signed  August  27,  1828.  The  Constitution  of  the 
Republic  was  sworn  July  18, 1830.  By  the  terms  of  this  charter, 
the  legislative  power  is  in  a  Parliament,  composed  of  two  Hoosee, 
the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Representatives,  which  meet  in 
annual  session,  extending  from  February  15  to  July  15.  In  the 
interval  of  the  session,  a  permanent  committee  of  two  senators 
and  five  members  of  the  Lower  House  assume  the  legislative 
power,  as  well  as  the  general  control  of  the  administration.  The 
representatives  are  chosen  for  three  years,  in  the  proportion  of  1 
to  every  3,000  inhabitants  of  male  adults  who  can  read  and 
write.  The  senators  are  chosen  by  an 'Electoral  College,  whose 
members  are  directly  elected  by  the  people ;  there  is  one  senator 
for  each  department,  chosen  for  six  years,  one-Uiird  retiring 
every  two  years.     There  are  69  representatives  and  19  senators. 

The  executive  is  given  by  the  Constitution  to  the  President  of 
the  Republic,  elected  for  the  term  of  four  years. 

PrenderU  of  the  Republic. — Senor  Jos^  Batele  Ordonez,- 
elected  February  28,  1903. 

The  President  is  assisted  in  his  executive  functions  by  a 
council  of  ministers  divided  into  five  departments,  namely,  thai 
of  the  Interior,  Foreign  Affairs,  Finance,  War  and  Marine*  and 
Instruction  and  Public  Works. 


Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  Uruguay  is  estimated  at  72,210  English  square 
miles,  with  a  population  estimated  at  about  964,600.  Tha 
estimated  population  in  1879  was  438,245« 
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The  following  table  shows  the  estimated  area  and  population  of  the  depart- 
ments on  Decemoer  81,  1901 : — 


Departmentg 

'  Area,  square 
miles 

PopuUtioii 
Dec  1901 

Pop.  per 
square  mile 
Deo.  1901 

Artigas         .... 

4,392 

27,001 

61 

Canelones 

1,838 

86,786 

47-8 

Cerro-Largo 

6,758 

87.286 

6-5 

Dniazno 

5,626 

38,111 

6-9 

Flores  . 

'       1,744 

16,180 

9-2 

Florida. 

1       4,768 

46,248 

9-7 

Colonia 

1      2,192 

51,668 

28-6 

Maldonado 

1,584 

27,086 

17-1 

Minas  . 

4,844 

87,162 

7-7 

Montevideo 

256 

278,186 

1047-6 

Paysandfl 

5,115 

44,411 

8-6 

Rio  Negro 

8,269 

28,127 

7-1 

Rivera  . 

8,790 

25,849 

6-7 

Rocha  . 

1       4,280 

80,428 

7  1 

Salto    . 

4,868 

45,764 

9-4 

SanJos^ 

2,687 

42,182 

16-7 

Soriano 

8,560 

88,861 

10-9 

TacnarembiS 

8,074 

88,789 

4-8 

Treinta  y  Tres 

8,686 

26,800 

7-0 

Totel 

72,210 

969,187 

18-3 

To  the  total  the  official  estimate  adds  5,440,  the  surplus  of  immigration  by 
railway  in  1900-01. 

The  results  of  the  census  of  18  departments  (exclusive  of  the  capital)  on 
March  1,  1900,  showed  a  population  of  647,813  (338, 364HCriales  and  313,949 
females).  Of  this  total,  97,415  were  foreigners,  26,698  being  Brazilian, 
26,297  Italian,  25,220  Spanish,  9,871  Argentine,  4,621  French,  1,070  Swiss, 
766  German,  729  British,  and  2,244  of  other  nationalities. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages 
for  five  years.     The  births  and  deaths  include  still  births : — 


Tears 

Total  Births 

Stm.Births 

Marriages 

Deaths 

Saiplns  of  Births 
over  Deaths 

1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 

27,763 
29,870 
81,618 
81,598 
82,766 

791 

808 

894 

1,004 

1,068 

2,746 
4,818 
4,468 
4,649 
4,480 

18,018 
18,265 
12,848 
18,882 
18,667 

14,760 
16,616 
19,270 
17,711 
19,199 

Of  the  living  births  in  1901,  8,517,  or  26'0  per  cent,  were  illegitimate. 
In  1878  the  number  of  immigrants  was  248»891.     For  five  years  the 
arrivals  and  departures  at  Montevideo  were  : —  r^^^^T^ 
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1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

Immigrants    . 
Emigrants 

9,140 
6,779 

9,467 
6,411 

9,006 
6,830 

8,892 
6.706 

9,620 
6,664 

Of  the  immigrants  landing  at  Montevideo  in  1901,  8,777  were  Italian  ; 
2,708  Spanish;  716  BrazUian;  612  French;  836  German;  and  200 
English. 

Beligion  and  Instruction. 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  State  religion,  bat  there  is  complete  tolera- 
tion. In  November,  1889  (census),  there  were  in  the  Department  of  Monte- 
video 179,468  Catholics,  10,982  Protestants,  and  23,911  not  declared,  kc. 

In  1900,  more  than  half  the  population  over  six  years  of  age  (outaide  of 
the  capital)  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

Primary  education  is  obligatory.  There  were  in  1901  605  public  ele- 
mentary sdiools,  with  1,161  teachers,  of  whom  924  were  female,  and  55»876 
enrolled  pupils.  The  number  of  private  schools  was  332,  with^878  teachers 
and  22,096  pupils.  The  cost  of  primary  education  defirayed  by  the  State  is 
about  677,000  dollars.  There  are  at  Montevideo  a  university,  with  faculties 
of  law,  medicine,  and  mathematics,  besides  a  preparatory  school  and  other 
establishments  for  secondary  and  higher  education.  In  1901  the  university 
had  101  professors  and  417  regular  students.  There  are  normal  schools  for 
males  and  for  lemales.  There  is  a  school  of  arts  and  trades  supported  by 
the  State  where  162  pupils  receive  instruction  gratuitously.  At  the  military 
college,  with  8  professors,  there  are  41  pupils.  There  are  also  many  religious 
seminaries  throughout  the  Republic  with  a  considerable  number  of  pupils. 

The  national  library  contains  over  83,000  volumes  and  more  than  17,500 
manuscripts,  maps,  &c.  There  is  also  a  national  museum,  with  more  than 
33,490  objects.  There  are  over  126  periodicals  published  in  the  Republic, 
120  in  Spanish,  2  in  English,  and  2  iiL  Italian. 

For  the  relief  of  poverty  there  are  a  charity  hospital,  which,  at  the  end 
of  1901,  had  422  inmates,  an  hospital  for  the  insane  with  1,088  inmates,  an 
isolation  hospital  with  97  inmates,  an  asylum  for  beggars  with  386,  aa 
orphan  asylum  with  986,  and  3  infant  schools  with  2,176  children. 

Justice  is  administered  in  2  appeal  courts,  which,  when  sitting  together, 
form  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  In  Montevideo  there  are  also  3  courts  for 
ordinary  civu  cases,  2  for  commercial  cases,  1  for  Government,  2  for  criminal 
cases,  1  correctional  court,  and  2  for  criminal  investigation.  Each  depart- 
mental capital  has  a  departmental  court,  and  each  of  the  206  judicial  sections 
into  which  the  Republic  is  divided  has  a  justice  of  peace  court ;  further, 
each  section  is  divided  into  districts,  in  which  deputy  judges  (alcaldes)  try 
cases  involving  small  amounts. 

In  1901,  79  criminals  were  conveyed  to  the  Penitentiary  and  1,239  to  the 
Correctional  Prison  at  Montevideo. 

Finance. 

The  revenue  for  six  years  is  stated  as  follows : — 

Dollars  DoUan 

1895-96    .        .     16,052,133         1898-99    .  .    17,099,271 

1896-97     .         .     15,602,815         1899-1900  .    18,516,052 

1897-98    .        .     16,271,298         1900-01    .  .    17,902,699 

There  is  no  authoritative  statement  of  expenditure.  For  the  yesr 
1901-02  the  following  estimates  are  published  : —  r^  T 
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Revenue 

Dollars 

xpcndlture 

Dollars 

Customs      .... 

10,000,000 

Le^^ature  .... 

871,898 

Property  tax 
Trade  licences     . 

1,829,000 

Presidency  .... 
Ministry  Foreign  Affkirs    . 

66,076 

984,000 

144,450 

Factory  taxes 

786,000 

„         Government 

2,801,978 

Internal  taxes     . 

481,000 

„         Finance 

986,202 

Stamped  paper  and  stamps 
Bank  profits 

616,000 

,1         Fomento 

1,189,886 

200,000 

„         War  and  Marine  . 
Judicial       .... 

1,760,622 

Post  and  telegraph     . 

824,000 

864,180 

Otlw^^eo•lpU    ..       .       . 
Total   .... 

1,041,000 

National  obligatloni  .       . 
Total    .... 

9,096,419 

16,160,000 

16,160,996 

These  estimates  are  exclusive  of  the  proceeds  of  extra  import  and  export 
duties  which  are  to  be  applied  to  the  port  works  at  Montevideo.  The  total 
customs  revenue  for  1901  amounted  to  9,654,798  dollars;  for  1902,  to 
9,828,815  dollars. 

The  municipality  of  Montevideo  has  its  own  Budget,  and  is  not  included 
in  these  estimates.  The  amount  of  the  public  debt  on  June  80,  1902,  is 
officially  stated  as  follows : 


External 

International 

Internal 


Total 


Dollars 

98,802,084 

8,320,325 

21,785,938 

123,868,846 


According  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Bond- 
holders,  the  amount  of  the  foreign  debt  outstanding  in  the  middle  of  1902  was 
21,021,720/. 

The  total  value  of  the  real  property  of  the  Republic  in  1901  was  801,056,686 
dollars.  Of  this  the  department  of  Montevideo  is  credited  with  123,527,914 
dollars,  the  next  richest  provinces  being  Paysandu  with  16,299,143,  Soriano 
with  15,184,887,  Salto  with  14,518,024,  and  Florida  with  14,070,227. 

Defence. 

The  permanent  army  of  Uruguay  is  officially  reported  to  consist  of  231 
officers  and  3,273  men,  including  4  battalions  of  in&ntry,  3  regiments  of 
cavalry,  and  1  of  light  artillery.  There  are  also  a  battalion  of  fortress 
artillery  and  an  artillery  dep6t.  The  troops  are  armed  with  the  Mauser  rifle, 
and  the  artillery  consists  of  Krupp,  Armstrong,  Nordenfeldt,  Bange,  and 
Canet  guns.  There  is  besides  an  armed  police  force  of  3,200  men.  The 
national  guard  numbers  about  97,000.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  an 
excessive  expenditure  for  the  maintenance  of  an  increased  military  force. 
Uruguay  has  three  gunboats  and  one  small  steamer,  with  a  complement  of 
about  184  officers  and  men. 

Production  and  Industry. 

In  Uruguay  the  agricultural  industries  are  extending.  In  1900-01, 
276,511  hectares  yielded  99,719,771  kilos,  of  wheat;  in  1901-02,  292,616 
hectares  yielded  206,986,668  kilos.  Other  crops  are  maize,  barley,  millet, 
oats,  rye,  and  flax  seedl  In  1900  the  land  devoted  to  pastoral  purposes 
covered  about  87|000,000  acres,  while  the  cultivated  area  was  aWt  1,888,800 
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acres.  According  to  the  declarations  of  owners  of  animals  in  1901  there 
were  within  the  Republic  6,326,601  head  of  cattle,  675,361  horses,  17,624,548 
sheep,  22,184  mules,  8,815  goats,  and  47,584  pigs.  The  cattle  indostry  is 
followed  in  all  the  departments,  but  most  extensively  in  Salto  and  Paysandu, 
the  former  having  614,806  cattle  on  ranches  2,837,300  acres  in  extent, 
and  the  latter  636,159  cattle  on  3,151,100  acres.  The  principal  sheep- 
breeding  departments  are  Durazno  with  1,978.391  sheep  on  mns  coTenng 
2,571,600  acres,  and  Soriano  with  2,056,795  sheep  on  1,876,700 
acres.  In  Uruguay,  in  1900,  747,700  head  of  cattle  were  sUoghtered  ; 
in  1901,  684,600  ;  in  1902,  818,400.  In  1900  the  wool  clip  amounted  to 
32,750  metric  tons.  Wine  is  produced  chiefly  in  the  departments  of 
Montevideo,  Canelones,  Salto,  and  Rio  Negro.  In  1900  there  were 
11,238,800  vines ;  the  vintages  in  grapes  amounted  to  5,248,285  kilo- 
;^mmes,  in  wine,  2,354,140  litres.  Tobacco  and  olives  are  also  coltivsted. 
The  acquisition  of  land  is  feu^ilitated  by  public  companies.  There 
:ure  21,045  farmers,  of  whom  10,853  cultivate  their  own  land.  In  the 
northern  Departments  several  gold  mines  are  worked,  and  silver,  copper, 
lead,  magnesium,  and  lignite  coal  are  found.  In  the  department  of  Eivezm, 
•luring  the  eleven  years  1885-95,  the  gold  yield  was  1,118,220  grammes  ;  in 
1896,  55,998  grammes;  in  1897,  87,336  grammes;  in  1898,  74,708 
grammes;  in  1899,  61,386  grammes;  in  1900,  71,234  grammes;  in  1901, 
72,146  grammes. 


Commeroe. 

The  special  trade  (merchandise  only)  was  as  follows  in  dollars  gold : — 


1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901          1 

1 

Imports    . 

Dollars 
19,512,216 
29,319,578 

DoUftrs 
24,784,360 
80,276,916 

Dollars 
25,652,788 
86,674,164 

Dollan 
28,978,208 
29,410,802 

DoUara 
28,691,932 
27,781,ia«    j 

Of  the  imports  in  1901  the  value  of  21,389,181  dollars  was  subject  to 
duty  ;  of  the  exports,  26,774,078  dollars. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  trade  of  Uruguay  in  two  years, 
with  the  countries  with  which  she  mainly  deals : — 


Country 

Imports  from 
(1900) 

Imports  from 
0901) 

Exports  to 
(1900) 

Bzportsto 
6901) 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Great  Britain    . 

6,836,602 

6,167,348 

1,978,819 

2,270,094 

France 

1,981,685 

2,161,189 

4,790,871 

4,925,604   1 

Germany  . 

8,499,919 

2,913,537 

2,777,188 

3,195,124   ' 

Spain        ..        . 

1,824,071 

1,860,762 

588,093 

616,086 

1*^^.,        •        •        • 

2,212,031 

2,108,469 

725,476 

482,818 

Bnuril 

1,269,242 

1,540,955 

7,598,123 

4,454,250 

United  States    . 

2,182,945 

2,077,750 

1,671,955 

1,988,128   1 

Belgium    .                 .  i 

1,558,399 

1,424,008 

5,215,315 

4,188,009; 

Argentine  Republic  . 

2,700,468 

8,074,758 

2,825,018 

4,889,5871 
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The  following  are  the  various  classes  of  imports  for  three  years :— 


1899 

1900 

1901 

Foods  and  drinks    . 

Tobacco  

Textiles 

Apparel  and  haberdashery 
Kaw  materials  and  machinery . 
Various 

DoUars 
7,144,280 

224,435 
4,809,225 
1,641,498 
6,964,437 
4,968,914 

Dollars 
7,821,318 

210,421 
4,106,063 
1,302,443 
7,253,877 
3,284,084 

Dollars 
7,418,018 

231,823 
3,775,046 
1,115,471 
7,743,600 
3,401,974 

Total      .... 

25,652,789 

23,478,206 

23,691,932 

Tlie  following  are  the  various  classes  of  exports  for  three  years  :— 


Living  animals 
Animal  products     . 
Agricultural  products 
Other  products 

Totals    . 


1899 


19G0 


Dollars 

260,006 

33,539,140 

2,354,978 

420,040 


I  36,674,164 


Dollars 

534,216 

26,606,528 

1,669,617 

600,601 


29,410,862 


1901 


Dollars 
473,422 
25,992,817 
572,690 
692,197 


27,731,126 


The  following  table  gives  the  principal  exports  for  three  years :- 


Tear 

Jerked 
Beef 

Eztrmct  of 
Beef 

Hides  and 
Skins 

Tallow 

Wool 

1899 
1900 
1901 

Dollars 
7.089,366 
fi.042,346 
4,892,910 

Dollars 
1,693,422 
1,819,157 
1,220,986 

DoUars 
7,780,897 
8,183,052 
8,440,187 

DoUars 
1,494,718 
1,661,799 
1,630,220 

DoUars 

14,271,628 

8,024,959 

8,662,187 

The  imports  of  coin  in  1901  amounted  to  4,351,094  dollars;  exports, 
1,386,390  dollars. 

Of  the  total  imports  in  1901,  the  value  of  21,230,803  dollars  passed 
through  Montevideo,  and  18,849,177  dollars  exports. 

The  commercial  intercourse  of  Uruguay  with  the  United  Kingdom  is 
exhibited  in  the  following  tabular  statement,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
Ketums  for  each  of  the  last  five  years  : — 


- 

1897 

1898. 

1899 

1900 

1901 

Imports  into  U.  K.  from  Um- 

1       gnay        

Snorts  of  British  produce  to 
Uruguay        .... 

889,904 
796,616 

£ 
892,014 

1,256,110 

£ 

258,647 

1,801,897 

£ 
489,581 

1,690,851 

£ 
474,501 

1,822,968 

The  chief  articles  of  import  from  Uruguay  into  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1901  were  hides,  of  the  value  of  2ifi9SL  ;  tallow,  80,169Ls  pressed 
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meat,  42,297^. ;  maize,  45,242Z. ;  wool,  183,8762.  ;  caontchoiio,  79,QS9L  \ 
skins  and  furs,  27,023Z.  The  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  into 
Uruguay  were  cotton  goods,  value  869,8922.  ;  woollens,  98,9722.  ;  coal, 
898,9092. ;  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought^  170,4582. ;  machinery,  51,8812. ; 
and  jute  manufactures,  24,6442. 


Shipping  and  Communications. 

In  1901  Uruguay  had  25  steamers  of  a  total  net  tonnage  of  10,037  toi», 
and  62  sailing  vessels  of  a  total  net  tonnage  of  19,983  tons. 

There  entered  at  the  port  of  Montevideo  in  1901  from  abroad  1,286  sea 

foing  vessels  of  2,564,451  tons,  and  cleared  1,188  vessels  of  2,429,226  tons, 
n  1901,  in  the  river  and  coasting  trade  there  entered  8,076  vessels 
of  2,255,631  tons,  and  cleared  8,167  of  2,440,825  tons.  Extensive  works  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Port  of  Montevideo  were  beffun  in  July,  1901. 

The  National  roads  of  Uruguay  have  a  total  length  of  2,240  miles,  and  ex- 
tend from  Montevideo  in  different  directions  to  the  maritime,  river,  and  land 
frontiers  ;  there  are  also  about  3,100  miles  of  departmental  roads,  and  where* 
owing  to  natural  conditions,  good  roads  are  impossible,  there  are  paths  suffi- 
cient for  the  requirements  of  local  traffic.  The  hydrographic  conditions  of  the 
country  also  supply  convenient  means  of  communication.  The  maritime  and 
river  coast  from  Chuy,  the  most  easterly  maritime  point,  to  Santa  Rosa,  tihe 
most  northerly  point  on  the  river  frontier,  extends  to  the  length  of  685  miles  ; 
while  the  many  affluents  of  the  Uruguay  river  (about  1,000  mUes  in  total 
length)  provide  channels  for  inland  navigation. 

In  1901  the  railway  system  of  Uruguay  open  for  traffic  had  a  length  of 
1,210  miles,  the  capital  outlay  up  to  1898  having  been  11,150,8572.  The 
length  of  682  miles,  representing  5,750  4182.  of  capital,  had  a  government 
guarantee  of  34  per  cent.  There  are  103  miles  of  tramway  in  operation  ;  the 
Xjasengers,  in  1901,  numbered  20,721,796.  The  principal  telegraph  lines  in 
operation  in  1901  were  of  a  total  length  of  4,604  miles,  of  which  1,058  miles 
belonged  to  the  railways.  There  were  101  offices,  and  (1900)  897,498 
telegrams  were  conveyed.  Two  telephone  companies  have  10,250  miles  of 
wire  and  38  public  offices,  where  35,600  conversations  are  held  per  day. 

In  1901  the  post  office  transmitted  12,036,958  letters,  561,849  post-cards, 
and  40,503,696  printed  papers  and  1,702,692  other  packets ;  total,  54,804,690. 
There  were  709  post-offices. 

Honey  and  Credit. 

The  nominal  value  of  the  silver  coinage  issued  in  the  Republic  from  1877 
1896  was  4,045,857  pesos,  coined  at  Paris,  Santiago,  ana  Buenos  Ayres. 
In  1896  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  was  established,  with  an  effective  capitel  of 
10,000,000  pesos,  represented  by  shares  of  a  nominal  value  of  12,000,000 
pesos.  In  1899  it  received  the  right  to  issue  further  shares  to  the  amount  of 
5,000,000  pesos.  The  bank  has  the  right,  ultimately  exelusive,  to  issue 
bank  notes,  which  may  amount  to  half  the  value  of  the  capital  subscribed, 
and  are  payable  either  in  gold  or  silver  at  the  discretion  of  the  bank.  The 
president  and  directors  arc  appointed  by  the  Government.  On  December  31, 
1901,  its  note  circulation  amounted  to  5,586,706  and  its  cash  in  hand  to 
5,500,214  dollars.  Other  banks  in  the  Republic  are  the  Bank  of  London  and 
the  River  Plate,  the  Italian  Bank  ajuJL  the  Mortgage  Bank. 
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Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

There  is  no  Uruguayan  gold  coin  in  circulation,  but  the  monetary  standard 
is  gold,  the  theoretical  gold  coin  being  the  peso  nacional,  weighing  1  '697 
grammes,  '917  fine.  The  law  of  June  23,  1862,  authorised  the  coinage  of 
the  doblaUy  or  lO-peso  gold  piece,  but,  as  yet,  only  foreign  gold  is  in 
circulation. 

The  silver  peso  or  dollofr  weighs  25  grammes,  '900  fine.  Other  silver 
pieces  are  hidf,  fifdi,  and  tenth  of  a  peso.  Bronze  coins  are  4,  2,  and  1 
centesimo  pieces.  The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  has  been 
officially  adopted.  The  chief  denominations  of  the  old  system  are  as 
follows : — 

"^h^  Quintal  =  101*40  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

„    Arroba  =     26*35    ,,  ,, 

,,    Fanega  =  80  gallons. 

,,    Lineal  league      =       5  *64  English  yards. 

,,    Cuadra  of  land   =         *73  hectare  =  1  '8  English  acre. 

„    Square  league      =         lOf  English  square  miles. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Uruguay  in  Great  Britain. 

Chargi  d* Affaires  aivd  Conaul-Oeticral  in  London. — Alfonso  de  Zumaran. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Uruguay. 

Minister  Resident  and  Consul-Oeneral. — Walter  Baring,  appointed  June 
1893. 

Consul, — 

yice-Consuls  at  Ck>lonia,  Maldonado,  Paysandu,  and  Salio. 

Books  of  Beference  conoeming  Umg^ay. 

Agricola  Estadistioa  de  la  Repoblica  en  el  afio  1901.    Montevideo. 
Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Coontries  and 
British  Possessiona.    Imp.    4.'   London. 

Anuario  demogriflco  de  la  Repnblioa  Oriental  del  Uruguay.    Montevideo. 

Anuano  eetadlstico  de  la  Re|ii!iblica  Oriental  de)  Uruguay.    Montevideo. 
Comercio  exterior  de  la  Repilblica  Oriental  del  Uruguay.    Montevideo,  annual. 

Dlario  ofieiaL 

Bstadistira  Escolar  de  la  Republiea.    Montevideo,  annual. 

Bstudio  de  los  Perro-Carriles  que  Ugar4n  las  Republicas  Americanaa.    For  J.  J.  Oastro. 
Montevideo,  1898 

f  oreien  Office  Reports.    Annual  Series.    8.    London. 

Handbook  of  Uruguay.    Bulletin  No.  61  of  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics. 
Washington.    1892. 

La  Repilblica  Oriental  del  Uniguay.    Por  Ramon  Lopes  Lomba.    Montevideo,  1884. 

Boustan  (Honore),  and  Pena  (C.  M.  de),  La  Republiea  Oriental  del  Uruguay  en  la  Expo- 
sidon  Universal  Colombiano  de  Chicago.    Montevideo,  1898. 

The  Uruguay  Republic:   Territory  and  Conditions.    Reprinted  by  authority  of  the 
Consul-Oeneral  of  Uruguay.    London,  1888. 

BAiua  (Francisco),  Histdria  de  la  dominacion  espafiola  en  el  Uruguay.    Montevideo 
1880. 

Ktane  f  A.  H.),  Central  and  South  America.    In  Stanford's  Compendium  of  Geography 
and  Travel.    London,  1901. 

Memoria  por  el  Inspector  Nacional  de  Instruccion  Primaria.    Montevideo.    1896. 

Mulhall  (M.  O.  and  E.  T.),  Handbook  of  the  River  Plate.    8.    London,  1886. 

Murray  (Rev.  J.  H.X  Travels  in  Uruguay,  8.  America.    8.    London,  1871. 

Palgrave  (W,  G.),  Ulysses  [chapter  entitled    'From  Montevideo   to  Paraguay'].    8. 
London,  1887. 

Review  of  the  River  Plate.    Weekly.    Buenos  Aires. 

Rumbold  (Sir  H.),  The  Great  Silver  River.    London,  1888 

Uruguay :  its  Geography,  History,  Industries,  Ac.  [Author  not  named].  Liverpool,  1897. 

Fineeiit  (Frank),  Round  and  About  South  America.    New  York,  1890.     ^  t 
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VENEZUELA. 

(Etados  XJNiDoa  DE  Venezuela.) 
Constitution  and  Govenunent 

The  Repablic  of  Venezuela  was  formed  in  1880,  by  seceasion  firom  the  othei 
memben  of  the  Free  State  founded  by  Simon  Bolivar  within  the  limits  of  the 
Spanish  colony  of  New  Granada.  The  charter  of  fundamental  laws  actually 
in  force,  dating  firom  1830,  and  re-proclaimed,  with  alterations,  on  March  28, 
1864,  and  April  1881,  is  designed  on  the  model  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  but  with  considerably  more  independence  secured 
to  provincial  and  local  government.  At  the  head  of  the  central  executive 
government  is  the  President,  elected  for  the  term  of  two  years,  exendsijig  his 
functions  through  six  ministers,  and  a  Federal  Council  of  19  members.  The 
Federal  Council  is  appointed  by  the  Congress  every  two  years  ;  the  Council 
from  its  own  members,  choose  a  President,  who  is  also  President  of  the  Republic 
Neither  the  President  nor  members  of  the  Federal  Council  can  be  re-elected  for 
the  following  period.  The  President  has  no  veto  power.  The  legislation  for 
the  whole  Republic  is  vested  in  a  Congress  of  two  Houses,  called  the  Senate 
(three  senators  for  each  of  the  eight  States  and  the  Federal  District),  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  (one  to  eveiy  35, 000  of  population).  Hie  Senators  are 
elected  for  four  years  by  the  Lefipslature  of  each  State,  and  the  Representativei 
for  a  like  period  by  *  popular,  direct,  and  public  election.'  The  Congresses  of 
States  are  elected  by  universal  suffrage.  There  are  24  Senators  and  62  Repie* 
sentatives.  A  revised  Constitution  was  presented,  June  1891,  by  the  two 
Chambers  to  the  Legislative  Assemblies  of  the  States  for  their  consideration. 

President  of  t?ye  Bfvublic. — General  Castro^  elected  in  October,  1901,  after 
having  acted  as  President  for  a  year ;  according  to  a  decision  of  Congress,  he 
will  hold  office  for  a  term  of  six  years  from  February  20,  1902. 

The  provinces,  or  States,  of  the  Republic  have  each  their  own  legislstuie 
and  executive,  as  well  as  their  own  budgets  and  judicial  officers,  and  the 
main  purpose  of  their  alliance  ia  that  of  common  defence.  The  administratioii 
of  the  territories  and  colonies  is  entrusted  to  the  government  of  the  FedeiatioB. 

Area  and  Population. 

Until  1881  Venezuela  was  divided  into  twenly-one  States  and  their  terri- 
tories ;  but  in  that  year  a  re-division  was  made  into  eight  large  States,  each 
subdivided  into  sections  or  districts,  corresponding  to  the  old  States,  besides 
the  Federal  District,  two  national  settlements,  and  eight  territories.  The 
following  table  gives  the  area  and  population  of  each  of  the  States  and 
and  temtories  according  to  the  census  of  1891 : — 


State,  Ac 

Area 

Population, 

Papulation  p«r 

square  miles 

1891 

sq. 

iiiUe.1801 

Federal  District     . 

45 

89,188 

1 

1,980-7 

Miranda 

.  1        33,969 

484,509 

14-2 

Carabobo 

2,984 

198,021 

60-6 

Bermudez 

32.243 

300,597 

9*3 

Zamora 

25,212 

246,676 

9-6 

Lara     .        .        . 

,          9,296 

246,760 

26-6 

Los  Andes 

(        14.719 

336,146 

22*8 

Falcon  and  Zulia  . 

36,212 

224,566 

6-2 

Bolivar 

,        88.701 

50,289 

0-6 

Territories    .... 

350,562 

140,930 

593,943 

2,823,527 

8-9 

, 
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In  1899  an  Act  was  passed  for  the  re-oiganisation  of  the  political  divisions 
of  Venezuela.  The  20  states  which  existed  in  1864  are  to  oe  re-estahlished, 
and,  in  the  meantime,  a  provisional  anangement  for  their  autonomous 
administration  has  been  formed,  and  will  continue  in  force  till  the  revision 
has  been  completed.     The  Court  of  Arbitration,  appointed  to  decide  the  dis- 

Eute  concerning  the  boundary  between  the  Republic  and  the  colony  of 
iritish  Guiana,  gave  its  award  on  October  8,  1899.  This  award  in  the 
main  upholds  the  British  claim,  the  Schomburgk  line  being  taken  as  the 
boundary,  except  in  two  places.  The  line  indicated  in  the  award  starts  from 
the  coast  at  Point  Play  a,  instead  of  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amakuru,  so  that 
Barima  Point  and  the  lower  course  of  the  Barima  River  are  ussigned  to 
Venezuela.  The  other  point  of  divergence  from  the  British  claim  is  at  the 
Cuyuni  River,  where,  instead  of  following  the  river  to  its  head,  the  boundary 
ascends  the  Wenamu,  thus  assigning  to  Venezuela  the  Cuyuni  goldfields. 
The  area  formerly  claimed  by  Venezuela,  but  now  definitely  assigned  to 
Great  Britain,  is  approximately  60,000  square  miles. 

The  population  in  1891  consisted  of  1,137,139  males  and  1,186,888  females. 
According  to  the  census  of  1881  the  population  was  2,075,246.  This 
showed  an  incrtose  in  the  population  over  the  census  of  1873,  of  291,051. 
The  nativQ  Indian  population  in  1890  numbered  326,000,  of  whom  66,000 
independent,  20,000  submitted,  240,000  civilized.  In  1894  the  population 
was  estimated  at  2,444,816.  The  number  of  foreigners  within  the  Republic 
was  put  at  44,129,  comprising  13,558  Spaniards,  11,081  Colombians,  6,154 
English,  3,729  Dutch,  8,179  Itajians,  2,545  French,  and  962  Germans. 
These  numbers,  however,  include  the  population  on  the  territory  awarded 
to  Great  Britain.  The  immigration  (1,555  in  1890)  and  emigration  nearly 
balance  each  other.  Since  1896  sevend  contracts  have  been  made  for  the 
introduction  of  immigrants  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  colonies  on  the 
public  lands  ;  but  few  colonists  have  been  introduced. 

The  population  of  Caracas,  the  capital,  in  1894  was  72,429,  Valencia 
88,654,  Maracaibo  84,284,  Barquisimeto  31,476,  Ciudad  de  Cura  12,198, 
Barcelona  12,785,  Ciudad  Bolivar  11,686,  Guanare  10,880. 


Beligion  and  Instrnction. 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  State  religion,  but  there  is  toleration  of  all 
others,  though  they  are  not  permitted  any  external  manifestations.  In  1894 
the  Protestants  numbered  3,575  ;  Jews,  411 ;  without  profession,  5,906  ; 
the  remaindsr  were  Catholics. 

In  1870  education  was  made  free  and  compulsory  ;  at  that  time  only  10  per 
oent.  of  the  adult  population  were  able  to  read  and  write.  There  are,  for 
primary  instruction,  about  1,450  Federal  and  150  State  schools.  Besides 
these  there  are  9  barrack  schools,  4  normal  schools,  and  one  school  of  arts  and 
trades.  Higher  education  is  given  in  2  universities,  22  Federal  colleges,  11 
national  colieses  for  girls,  1  school  for  fine  arts,  others  for  music,  1  poly- 
technic school,  26  private  colleges  and  1  nautical  school. 

In  Caracas  is  the  national  library,  with  32,000  volumes,  and  the  national 
moseum. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

Justice  is  administered  by  the  Supreme  Federal  Court  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeal,  by  special  local  courts  for  civil  and  criminal  cases  separately, 
Mid  by  distnct,  borough,  and  municipal  judges. 
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Finance. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure,  in  the  years  1895-98  ending  Jane  80,  in 
15  months  ending  December  31, 1900,  and  in  the  calendar  year  1901  were  : — 


- 

1895-6 

1896-7 

1897-8 

1900 

1901 

Revenue    . 
Expenditore 

Bolivars 
51,459,947 
65,959,787 

Bolivars 
48,313,540 
103,904,780 

Bolivars 
83,429,826 
45,542,524 

Bolivars 
38,646,464 
38.646,464 

BoliTmrs     1 
41,708,919    ' 
44.871.876 

For  1901-1902  the  estimates  were  as  follows  : — 


Sources  of  Revenue 

Bolivars 

Branches  of  Bxpenditore 

Bolivars 

Customs    . 
Instruction 
Posts  and  telegs. 
Salt  tax    . 
Various  receipts 
Transit  dues      . 
Various  State  receipts 

Total 

21,330,000 
4,560,178 
2.159,791 
1,960,000 
2,745,822 
3,312,209 
932,000 

Finance    . 
War  and  Marine 
Interior    . 
Instruction 
Fomento  . 
Foreign  affairs  . 
Public  works    , 

Total       . 

12.679,424 
10,246.042 
6.516.618 
3,297.565 
2,644.756 
•1,035,140  . 
680.455 

37,000,000 

37,000.000 

The  foreign  debt  of  Venezuela  began  with  its  assumption  of  its  share  of 
the  old  Columbian  debt  in  1834,  amounting  to  1,888,396^.,  and  906,4002. 
arrears  of  interest ;  total,  2,794,7962.  The  arrangement  at  present  in  foree 
was  adopted  in  1881,  when  new  consolidated  bonds  were  issued  to  the  amoiiBt 
of  2,750,0002.  for  the  conversion  of  the  external  debt.  In  Angnst,  1902,  tli* 
outstanding  amount  of  this  debt  was  2,638,2002.  besides  336,3702.  of  aireers 
of  interest,  while  the  5  per  cent,  loan  of  1896  for  the  settlement  of  arrean  of 
railway  guarantees  amounted  to  48, 807, 440  bolivars,  or  about  1, 932, 9672. ,  with 
arrears  of  interest  amounting  to  354,5402.  ;  total  foreign  debt,  5,262,0772. 
The  outstanding  internal  debt  in  1902  amounted  with  arreats  of  interest  to 
106.48^,810  bolivars. 

Venezuela,  however,  has  liabilities  to  various  European  powers  owinf  to 
interference  with  the  liberty  and  property  of  foreign  subjects,  and  other 
reasons.  The  foreign  claims  being  disputed,  Venezuela  has,  after  thepressuie 
of  a  blockade,  agreed,  February  13,  1902,  that  they  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Hague  Arbitration  Court  for  settlement. 

Defence. 

In  1901  the  permanent  army  consisted  of  about  9,000  men  reorganised  in 
30  battalions.  The  army  is  dispersed  in  20  towns  of  the  Bepublic,  and  in 
Federal  garrisons  and  ships. 

Besides  the  regular  troops,  there  is  a  national  militia  in  which  every 
citizen,  from  the  18th  to  the  45th  year  inclusive,  must  be  enrolled.  In 
times  of  civil  war  this  force  has  been  increased  to  60,000  men. 

Venezuela  has  three  steamers  and  two  sailing  vessels  with  some  small 
gunboats. 

Prodnotion  and  Industry. 

The  surface  of  Venezuela  is  naturally  divided  into  3  distinct  xones — the 
agricultural,  the  pastoral,  and  the  forest  zope.     lu  the  first  are  grown  sngmr- 
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cane,  coffee,  cocoa,  cereals,  &c.  ;  the  second  affords  runs  for  cattle  ;  and  in 
the  third  tropical  products,  such  as  caoutchouc,  tonga  beans,  copaiba,  vanilla, 
growing  wild,  are  worked  by  the  inhabitants.  The  area  under  coffee  is  esti- 
mated at  from  180,000  to  200,000  acres,  and  about  62,000  tons  of  coffee  are 
annually  shipped  abroad.  The  coffee  estates  number  about  33,000,  and  those 
of  cocoa  5,000.  There  are  about  11,000  sugar  estlites,  which  flourished  while 
sugar  importation  was  prohibited,  but  the  prohibition  was  recently  removed. 
Efforts  are  being  made  to  introduce  improved  methods  and  machinery 
in  agriculture.  All  lands  within  the  bounds  of  the  Republic  without  a 
lawful  owner  (corporate  or  private)  are  considered  public  lands,  and  are 
managed  by  the  Federal  executive,  who,  under  certain  regulations,  have 
power  to  sell  or  to  make  grants  therefrom  for  the  purpose  of  agricultural  or 
mining  settlements  ox  to  properly  certified  immigrants,  in  the  proportion  of 
2i  acres  to  every  member  of  the  family. 

One-fifth  of  the  population  is  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  live  stock  in 
Venezuela  is  estimated  as  follows  :— 2,004,257  oxen,  176,668  sheep,  1,667,272 
goats,  191,079  horses,  89,186  mules,  812,810  asses,  1,618,214  pigs.  A  new 
census  of  stock  has  been  ordered.  In  the  agricultural  and  cattle  industries 
about  60,000  labourers  are  employed. 

Venezuela  is  rich  in  metals  and  other  minerals.  Gold  is  found  chiefly  in 
the  Yuruari  Territory.  The  quantity  sent  from  that  district  in  1884  was 
288, 935  oz.  ;  in  1885  172,037  oz.  ;  in  1886,  217,135  oz.  ;  in  1887,  95,852  oz.  ; 
and  in  1888,  71,594  oz.  ;  in  1889,  88,834  oz.  ;  in  1890,  85,531  oz.  ;  in  1891, 
49«050  oz.  ;  in  1892,  46,560  oz.  ;  in  1893,  47,950  oz.;  in  1894,  52,925  oz.; 
in  1895,  47,588  oz.;  in  1896,  60,674  oz.  ;  in  1897,  43,500  oz.  ;  in  1898, 
39,500  oz.  ;  in  1899«  42,315  oz.  There  are  silver  mines  in  the  States  of 
Bermudez,  Lara,  and  Los  Andes.  Copper,  silver,  and  iron  are  abundant, 
while  sulphur,  coal,  asphalt,  lead,  xaolin,  and  tin  are  also  found.  Iron 
mines  at  Imataca,  on  the  Lower  Orinoco, ,  are  in  the  hands  of  an  American 
company.  Salt  mines  in  various  States  are  under  Government  administra- 
tion. Petroleum  is  found  in  Tachira,  but  capital  is  wanting  for  its  ex- 
ploitation, and  there  are  vast  asphalt  lakes,  whicn  are  practically  untouched. 
Kound  the  island  of  Margarita  and  neighbouring  islets  off  the  north  coast 
of  Venezuela  pearl  fishing  is  carried  on  by  natives.  About  400  boats  are 
engaged  in  the  industry,  and  the  annual  product,  which  might  be  largely 
increased,  is  estimated  at  about  20,000^.  The  Government  gi-anted  on  July, 
17,  1900,  a  concession  for  the  exclusive  right  of  fishing  for  pearls,  sponges, 
tortoiseshell,  and  some  other  products,  on  condition  of  receiving  10  per  cdnt. 
of  the  profits.  The  native  fishermen  are  not  to  be  disturbed  in  their  industry. 
Venezuela  has  practically  no  industries,  all  manufactured  materials  required 
being  imported,  even  the  sacking  necessary  for  the  export  of  Venezuelan 
produce. 

Commerce. 

Nearly  six-sevenths  in  value  of  the  imports  are  subject  to  duty.  The 
following  table  shows  the  progress  of  Venezuela  commerce  (in  bolivars  or 
francs: — 


- 

1890 

1898 

1895 

1897 

1898 

Importa 
Bzporta 

88,614,411 
100,917,888 

109,876,000 
86,420,615 

97,500,000 
111,455,000 

68,714,250 
93,245,000 

42,797,600 
74,497,550 
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The  staple  export  is  coffee,  which  goes  mainly  to  France,  the  United 
States,  ana  Germany.  Cocoa  is  shipp^  principally  to  France,  Spain,  and 
Germany,  and  hides  are  sent  mostly  to  New  YorK.  The  quantities  of  these 
exports  from  the  principal  ports  in  1901  were  as  follows  ; — 


Ports 


La  Gnaira 
Puerto  Cabello 
Ciudad  Bolivar 
Maracaibo    . 


Coffee 


kilos. 

7,290,000 

9,281,000 

2,521 

25,626,000 


Cocoa 


kUoe. 

8,774,000 

456,000 

87,910 

154,000 


Hides 


kilos. 

782,000 

540,000 

456,000 


Other  exports  in  1901  were :  From  Puerto  Cabello,  296  metric  tons  of 
deer  and  goat  skins ;  75  tons  of  copra ;  13  tons  of  quina  bark  ;  from 
Maracaibo,  147  tons  uf  deer  and  goat  skins  ;  41  tons  of  copaiba  ;  6,272  tons 
of  fustic  ;  3,868  tons  of  dividivi ;  283  tons  of  brown  sugar  ;  86  tons  of  fish 
sounds.  From  Puerto  Cabello  and  Guatna  66,049  head  of  cattle  were 
exported  to  Cuba.  From  Ciudad  Bolivar,  76,912  kilos,  of  tobacco,  13,937 
kilos,  of  copaiba,  122,537  kilos,  of  rubber,  1,195,848  kilos,  of  balata  gum, 
and  24,610  ounces  of  gold.  From  Ciudad  Bolivar  in  1900  gold  bullion  wu 
exported  to  the  amount  of  1,816  kilos.,  valued  at  120,975Z.  The  chief 
imports  are  provisioDS,  dry  goods,  hardware,  coal,  kerosene,  cement,  timber, 
and  machinery. 

The  value  of  the  trade  between  Venezuela  and  the  United  Kingdom  doring 
the  last  five  years,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  was : — 


- 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

Imports  into  United  King- 
dom from  Venezuela 

Exports  of  British  produce 
to  Venezuela 

68,882 
564,697 

45,599 
468,822 

£ 

45,267 

490,840 

128,684 
564,861 

£ 
103,008 
508,»4± 

The  chief  articles  of  import  from  Venezuela  into  Great  Britain  in  1901 
were  ornamental  feathers,  20, 803Z. ;  caoutchouc,  4,225/. ;  gutta-percha,  69,1452. 
The  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  Venezuela  comprise  cotton  and  linen  mann- 
facttires,  the  former  of  the  value  of  845,457/.  ;  and  the  latter  of  17,041/.,  in 
the  year  1901  ;  besides  woollens,  32,325/.  ;  jute  goods,  25,078/.  ;  iron,  wrought 
and  un wrought,  15,145/. 

The  total  imports  fh)m  Venezuela  into  the  United  States  and  exports  from 
the  United  States  to  Venezuela  in  five  years  (ending  June  80)  were  to  the 
following  valuer  (in  United  States  dollars) : — 


In  1901  the  imports  of  coffee  from  Venezuela  into  the  United  States 
amounted  to  4,688,724  dollars  ;  hides  and  skins,  1,615,076  dollars.  Cotton 
goods,  iron  goods,  machinery,  provisions,  chemicals,  and  wheat-flour  were 
exported  to  Venezuela. 
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Shipping  and  Communications. 

The  number  of  vessels  which  entered  the  ports  of  Vcnezacla  in  1901  was 
as  follows :  at  Maracaibo,  431  ;  at  Puerto  Cabello,  325  ;  at  La  Guaira,  182  ; 
at  Ciudad  Bolivar  (1900),  73.  The  ports  of  the  Republic  are  \isited  regularly 
by  the  vessels  of  American,  British,  Dutch,  French,  German,  Italian,  and 
Spanish  steamship  companies.  Foreign  vessels  are  not  permitted  to  engage 
in  the  coasting  trade. 

Venezuela  had  in  1900, 12  steamers,  with  total  net  tonnage  of  2,567  tons, 
and  18  sailing  vessels,  with  total  tonnage  of  2,836  tons. 

There  are  (1899)  529  miles  of  railway  in  operation.  In  April,  1899,  a 
contract  was  signed  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  to  connect  Puerto 
Cabello  with  Yaritagna.  In  May,  1896,  a  contract  was  made  for  the  establisli- 
ment  of  regular  steamship  lines  on  the  Lake  of  Valencia,  and  for  the  con- 
struction of  branch  railways  and  tramways  connecting  with  the  main  line. 
Lake  navigation  steadily  increases  in  importance.  The  roads  are  primitive ; 
much  of  the  traffic  of  the  country  is  carried  on  by  means  [of  pack  animals 
and  small  mule-carts.  In  1898  there  were  214  post-offices.  In  1898  there 
were  3,882  miles  of  telegraph  lines  and  113  telegraph  offices.  An  English 
company  supplies  telephonic  communication  in  most  parts  of  the  settled 
country. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measnres. 

The  principal  bank  of  issue  is  the  Bank  of  Venezuela  (capital  15,000,000 
bolivars),  which  by  contract  made  in  April,  1897,  for  6  years,  collects  and 
disburaes  the  revenue  (receiving  2  per  cent,  commission  on  receipts  and  pay- 
ments), and  credits  the  Government  on  current  account  to  the  extent  of 
6,000,000  bolivara  at  8  per  cent  intei-est.  The  bank  of  Caracas  has  a 
capital  of  6,000,000  bolivas ;  there  are  many  small  banking  establishments. 

In  July,  1896,  it  was  enacted  that  the  issue  of  paper  money  by  the  State 
should  cease,  and  that  no  more  silver  or  nickel  money  should  be  coined  with- 
out legislative  enactment.  The  intention  was  to  issue  in  future  only  gold 
coin  and  certificates  representing  gold  in  hand.  The  currepcy  in  1896  was 
stated  to  consist  of  12,000,000  bolivara  in  gold,  and  8,000,000  bolivara  in 
silver. 

The  Bolivar  is  approximately  equal  to  1  fr.  The  Venezuelan  silver  dollar 
contains  6  bolivars,  and  at  par  is  about  equivalent  to  48*25  pence  ;  the  Vene- 
zuelan peso  is  not  in  circulation,  but  is  used  in  accounts  as  equal  to  4 
bolivara. 

The  old  Spanish  weights  and  measures  in  general  use,  but  the  legal  ones 
are  those  of  the  metric  system. 


Diplomatic  and  Consular  Sepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Venezuela  in  Great  Britain. 

ConsuUOeneral  in  London. — C.  A.  Villanueva. 

Consul— "N.  G.  Burch. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Birmingham,  Cardiff,  Dundee, 
Glasgow,  Grimsby,  Liverpool  (C.  G.),  Manchester,  Nottingham,  Queenstown, 
Southampton,  Swansea. 
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2.  Or  GttRAT  Britain  in  Venezuela. 

Minister, — H.  G.  0.  Bax  Ironside. 

Consul  at  Bolivar,  — C.  H.  de  Lemos. 

There  are  Yice-consuls  at  La  Guayra,  Maracaibo,  Puerto  Cabello. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Sefereace  concerning  Veneznela. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Conntries.  4. 
London. 

Respecting  the  Question  of  the  Boundary  of  British  Ouiana  and  Vexiesaela:  Cor- 
rettponaence  oetween  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  witk 
respect  to  Proposals  for  Arbitration  (United  States,  No.  2,  1896):  Documents  and 
Correspondence  (Venezuela,  No.  1,  1896) ;  Maps  to  accompany  DocnmenU  (Venezuela, 
No.  1,  1896.  Appendix  No.  III.) ;  Errata  in  "  Venezuela  No.  I."  (Venezuela,  No.  2, 
1896);  Further  Documents  (Venezuela,  No.  3,  1896);  Case  on  the  Part  of  British 
Government  (Venezuela,  No.  1,  lb99) ;  Counter-case  on  the  Part  of  British  Oovemment 
(Venez'iela,  No.  2,  1899);  Argument  on  the  Part  of  Brit'sh  Government  (Venezuela,  Na 
8,  1899):  Case.  Cointer-case,  and  Argun ent  on  the  Part  of  Venezuela  (Venezuela,  Noa. 
4,  5,  and  6,  1899) ;  Award  of  the  Tiibunal  of  ArbitiaUon  (Venezuela,  No.  7,  1899). 
London,  ls96  and  1899. 

Commercial  Rt- lations  of  the  United  States.    VoL  I.    Washington,  1900. 

Deutsches  Handels-Archiv  for  September,  October,  and  December,  1900,  and  Januaxy, 
1901      Berlin. 

Foreign  Office  Reports,  Annual  Series.    8.    London. 

Statistical  Annuary  of  the  United  SUtes  of  Venezuela,    (^aricas,  1806. 

Venezuela  Bulletin  No.  84  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics.    Washington,  1S91. 

2    Non-Offioial  Publications. 

^ppunfC.  F.),  UnterdenTropen.    Vol.1.    Venezuela.    8.    Jena,  1871. 

Batet  (H.  W.),  Central  and  South  America.    London,  1882. 

O>nstitution  of  the  United  States  of  Venezuela  (189»).    Caiaccas,  1888. 

OurtiaCVf.  E.),  Venezuela.    8.     London,  1896. 

Danee  (C.  IX)|  Four  Years  in  Venezuela.    8.    London,  1876. 

Davies  (R.  H.),  Three  Gringos  in  Venezuela  and  Central  America.    8.    London,  1896. 

Brmt  (Dr.  A.),  Les  produito  de  V^n^uela.    8.    Bremen,  1874. 

Maepherson  (T.  A.),  Vocabulario  historico,  geographico,  &c.,  del  Estado  Carabobo.    2  pts. 

Caracas.  1890-91.  Diccionario  historico,  geo^phico,  estadisiico,  Ac,  del  Estado 
Miranda.    8.    CarAcas.    1891. 

Meulematu  (Augusts),  La  r^publique  de  V^n^zuela.    8.    Bmzelles,  1872. 

Mombello  (G.  Orsi  de),  Venezuela  y  sus  Riauezas.    8.    Caricas,  1n90. 

Report  of  Council  or  Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders.    London,  1900. 

8erugg$(W.  L.),  The  Columbian  and  Venezuelan  Republics.    Boston,  Mass.,  1900. 

8erugg9(W.  L.)and  Storrow  (J.  J.),  The  Brief  for  Venezuela.  [Boundary  dispute.]  Londoii, 
1896. 

Spenee  (J.  M.),  The  Land  of  Bolivar :  Adventures  in  Vto^zuela.  2  vols.  8.  London,  187S. 

Strickland  (J.),  Documents  and  Maps  of  the  Boundary  Question  between  Venezuela  and 
British  Guiana    London,  1896. 

Thirion  (C),  Les  EUts-Unis  de  Venezuela.    8.    Paris,  1867. 

T^era  (Miguel),  Venezuela  pintoresca  4  ilustrada.    8.    Paris,  1875. 

T<j«ra  (Miguel).  Mapa  fisico  y  politico  de  Iok  Estados  Unidos  de  Venezuela.   Paris.  IS^?. 

Three  Gringos  in  Venezuela  and  Central  America.    London. 

Triana  (S.  P.),  Down  the  Orinoco  in  a  Canoe.    London,  1902. 

Wood  (W.  E.),  Venezuela :  Two  Years  on  the  Spanish  Main.    London. 
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This  Index  contains  no  reference  to  the  Introductory  Tables  which  pre- 
sent a  summary  of  the  Finance  and  Commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
British  India,  the  British  Colonies,  the  various  countries  of  Europe,  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  Japan. 


AAC 

AACHEN,  650,  734 
Aalborg  (Denmark),  542 
Aalesund  (Norway),  1125 
Aargaii  (Canton),  =1141,  1143 
Aarhus  (Denmark),  542 
Abaco  (Bahamas),  279 
Abbas  Hilml,  Khedive,  1191 
Abdul-Hamid  II.,  1157 
Abeokuta  (W.  Africa),  247 
Abercorn  (Cent.  Africa),  233 
Aberdeen,  22  ;  University,  35,  36 
Aberystwith  College,  86 
Abo  (Finland),  1005,  1050 
Abomey,  629 
Abruzzi  e  Holise,  798 
Abyssinia,  area,  377 

—  books  of  reference,  379 

—  commerce,  378 

—  education,  378 

—  minerals,  378 

—  money,  379 

—  population,  377 

—  reigning  king,  877 

—  religion,  378 

—  roads,  railways,  378 

—  tillage,  378 

—  towns,  377 

—  weights  and  measures,  379 
Abuna  (Coptic),  378 
Acajutla  (Salvador),  1068 
Acanceh  (Mexico),  869 
Acamania,  768 

Accra  (Gold  Coast),  24.5 
Achaia,  768 
Achikulak,  1005 
Achole  (Uganda),  209 


AFli 

Acklin's  Island  ( Bahamas),  279 
Aconcagua  (Chili),  494 
Acre  (Bolivia),  475,  477,  484 
Acre  (Syria),  1174 
Adana(town),  1163,  1174 

—  (vilayet),  1162 

Adelaide,  331  ;  University,  332 
Aden,  111,  134 
Adis  Ababa,  877,  378 
Adjam^  (Ivory  Coast),  628 
Admiralty  Island  (W.  Pacific),  686 
Adolf,  Grand  Duke  of  Luxemburg,  866 
Adrar  (Spanish  Sahara),  626,  1102 

—  (Morocco),  886 
Adrianople  ( town ),  1163 

—  (vilayet),  1162 
Adua,  377 

Adulis  Bay  (Red  Sea),  626 
^tolia,  768 
Afghanistan,  area,  380 

—  army,  381 

—  books  of  reference,  383 

—  commerce,  382 

—  currency,  383 

—  government,  381 

—  justice,  381 

—  land  cultivation,  382 

—  manufactures,  882 

—  mining,  382 

—  origin  of  the  Afghans,  380 

—  population,  381 

—  products,  382 

—  reigning  sovereign,  380 

—  revenue,  381 

—  trade  routes,  382 

Africa,  Central,  Protectorate,  ^|^ 
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APR 

Africa  East  (British),  206 

(German),  684 

Italian,  883 

Portuguese,  976,  978 

—  South-West  (German),  683 

—  (Turkish),  1176 

—  West  (British),  245 

(French),  625 

German,  683 

—  colonies  in,  British,  190 

French,  604,  610 

German,  681 

Italian,  833 

Portuguese,  976-980 

Spanish,  1102 

Agaiia  (Ladrones),  1278 

Agra  (province),  134 

Agra  (town),  140 

Agoni  ( Dahomey),  629 

Agram   (Zagrdb),  432 ;    University, 

434 
Aguascalientes  (Mexico),  state,  868  ; 

town,  869 
Ahmadabad  (India),  140 
Aimdks  (tribe),  881 
Ainus  (Japan),  842 
AituUki  Island,  367 
Aix  (France),  faculties,  573 
Ajmere-Merwara,    agricultute,     153, 
154 

—  area  and  population,  134 

—  forests,  165 

—  government,  132 

—  religion,  141 
Ajmere,  town,  140 
Akamagaseki  (Japan),  843 
Akassa,  225 
Akermann,  1005 
Aksum,  377 

Akuse  (W.  Africa),  246 

Alabama,  area  and  population,  1223 

—  cotton  crop,  1246 

—  iustruction,  1231 

—  public  land,  1243 

—  representation,  1218 
Alaa  Island  (Pacific),  640 
Ala^oas  (Brazil),  482,  483 
Alajuela  (Costa  Rica),  533 
Alaska,  1223 

Alausi  (Ecuador),  556 
Albany  (U.S.A.),  1226,  1228 
Albany  (W.  Australia),  341 
Albay  (Philippines),  1276 
Albert,  Prince  (Monaco),  878 


ALS 

Alberta  (Canada),  256 
Albrechti  Prince  (Brunswick),  706 
Albury  (N.S.W.),  296 
Alcoy  (Spain),  1091 
Aldabra  Island,  236 
Aldemey,  government,  14  ;    popula- 
tion, 26 
Alemtejo  (Portugal),  965 
Aleppo  (vilayet),  1168 

—  town,  1163  ;  trade,  1174 
Alessandria,  802 
Alexander  I.  (Servia),  1068 
Alexandria,   1194,    1195 ;   shipping, 

.1205,  1206 
Alexandropol,  1006 
Alfonso  XIII.  (Spain),  1087 
Algarve  (Portugal),  965 
Algeria,  603,  610-617 

—  agriculture,  618 

—  area,  611 

—  army,  583,  618 

—  bank,  616 

—  births,  deaths,  marriages,  61 1 

—  books  of  reference,  616 

—  commerce,  614 

—  crime,  612 

—  defence,  613 

—  finance,  612 

—  government,  610 

—  industry,  618 

—  instruction,  612 

—  mining,  614 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  616 

—  population,  611 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  615 

—  railways,  615 

—  religion,  612 

—  shipping,  615 

—  telegraphs,  616 
Algiers,  611 

—  schools,  578,  612 
Alhucemas  Islands,  1091 
Alicante  (Spain),  1091 
Aligarh,  140 

Allada  (Dahomey),  629 
Allahabad,  140 ;  University,  142 
Allegheny  (U.S.A.),  1226,  1228 
Almeria  (Spain),  1091 
Alost,  population,  459 
Alphonse  I.  (Seychelles),  286 
Alsace-Lorraine,  area  and  pop. ,  690 

—  constitution,  690 

—  finance,  691 
-in8tructipn,6^0og|g 
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ALS 

Alsace-Lorraine,  justice   and  crime, 

691 
-—  live  stock,  666 

—  manufactures,  668,  692 

—  production  and  industry,  691 

—  railway,  692 

—  religion,  651,  691 

—  representation  (Imperial),  644 

—  Statthalter,  690 
Altenburg,  745 
Altona,  650,  784 
Alwar,  136  ;  town,  140 
Amapala  (Honduras),  788 
Amazonas  (Brazil),  482,  483 
Ambala  (India),  140 
Amba-Mariam,  377 
Ambado  (Somali  Coast),  625 
Ambato  (Ecuador),  553 
Amberg  (Bavaria),  702 
Ambriz  (W.  Africa),  978 
America,  British  colonies  in,  251 

—  French  colonies  in,  636 
Amhara,  877 

Amiens,  567 

Amirantes  (Seychelles),  236 

Amritsar,  140 

Amoy,  514 

Amsterdam,  897,910  ;  university,  898 

—  Island,  625 
Amur  region,  1002 

—  schools,  1008 

—  basin,  1043 

Anchorite  Island  (West  Pacific),  686 

Ancona,  802 

Ancud  (Chile),  494 

Andaman  Islands,  132,  134.  155,  177 

Andijan,  1005 

Andorra,  603 

Andros  Island  (W.  I.),  279 

Angdaphorang  (Bhutan),  473 

Angeles  (Chile),  494 

Angers,  567 

Angol  (Caile),  494 

Angola,  976,  978 

Angora  (vilayet),  1162 

Angouan  Island,  624 

Angoul^me,  567 

Angra  (Azores),  966 

Angra  Pequelia  (S.  W.  Africa),  688 

Anpuilla,  283,  286-287 

Anhalt,  area  and  pop. ,  693 

—  constitution,  692 

—  finance,  693 

—  Imperial  representation,  644 


ARG 

Anhalt,  matricular  contributions  656 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  643 

—  reigning  duke,  692 
Anjouan  (Comoro  Is. ),  624 
Ankober,  377 
Annabon,  1102 

Annam,  607 
Antalo,  377 

Antananarivo,  620,  622 
Antankaras  (Malagasy),  620 
Antibes,  fortress,  681 
Antigua,  283,  286-287 
Antioquia  (Colombia),  522,  524 
Antipodes  Islands  (N.Z.),  367 
Antivari  (Montenegro),  881,  883 
Antofagasta  (pro v.),  494 

—  (town),  494,  495 
Antwerp,  province,  457 

—  town,  459,  463 
Apeldoom,  897 
Apia  (Samoa),  685 

Apostles*  Battery  (Jamaica),  282 

Appenzell  (cantons),  1141,  1142,  1143 

Apulia,  798 

Aqua- town  (Kamerun),  683 

Aquila  degli  Abruzzi,  802 

Arabia,  1162 

Arad,  402,  432 

Arauco  (Chile),  494 

Arcadia,  768 

Archipelago  (Turkish),  1162 

Arendal  (Norway),  1125 

Arequipa,  953  ;  University,  954 

Arezzo,  802 

Argao  (Philippines),  1276 

Argentine  Republic,  agriculture,  390 

—  area,  385 

—  army,  389 

—  banks,  394 

—  births,  deaths,  marriages,  386 

—  books  of  reference,  396 

—  boundary  disputes,  386 

—  cattle  industry,  390 

—  commerce,  391 

—  constitution,  384 

—  currency  and  credit,  394 

—  debt,  388 

—  defence,  389 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  394 

—  emigration,  386 

—  finance,  387 

—  government,  384 

local,  384  r-  T 

—  immigration,  386ized  by  LjOOQ  IC 
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ARG 

Argentine  Republic,  instruction,  386 

—  Jewish  Colony,  391 

—  justice,  387 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  394 

—  na^,  889 

—  population,  385 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  393 

—  president,  384 

—  production  and  industry,  390 

—  railways,  393 

—  religion,  386 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  393 

—  universities,  387 

—  Welsh  Colony  (Chubut),  391 
Argolis,  768 

Arica.  477,  968 
Arikis  (of  Cook  Islands),  367 
Arizona,  1223,  1250 
Arkansas,  area  and  pop.,  1223 

—  cotton  crop,  1246 

—  instruction,  1231 

—  public  land,  1243 

—  representation,  1218 
Armenia,  1162 

Armenians    (in    Persia),     942 ;    in 

Turkey),  1164 
Amhem,  897 
Amstadt,  759 
Arolsen  (Waldeck),  760 
Arras  (fortress),  581 
Arta,  768 

Artigas  (Uruguay),  1285 
Aruba  Island  (W.  Indies),  925 
Aruwimi  (Congo),  529 
Ascension  Island,  190 
Aschaffenburg  (Bavaria),  702 
Ascoli  Piceno,  802 
Ashanti  (W.  Africa),  245 
Asia,  British  colonies  in.  Ill 

—  French  colonies  in,  606 

—  Portuguese  colonies  in,  976 

—  Russian  dependencies  in,  1053 

—  Turkish,  1162 
Asia  Minor,  1162 
Asmar,  380 

Asmara  (Eritrea),  833,  834 
Asni^res,  567 
Assab  (Eritrea),  834 
Assam,  agriculture,  152-154 

—  area  and  population,  134 

—  births  and  deaths,  139 

—  finance,  146,  148 

—  forests,  155 

—  government,  132 


AUS 

Assam,  justice,  144 

—  railways,  166 

—  religion,  141 

—  roads,  164 
Assiniboia,  256 
Assinie  (Ivory  Coast),  628 
Assiut,  1194,  1195,  1202 

Assuan  or  Aswan,  1194,  1202,  1210 

Assumption  Island,  236 

Astove  Is.  (Seychelles),  236 

Astrakhan,  1005 

Asuncion  (Paraguay),  934,  935,  937 

Atacama  (Chile),  494,  498 

Atakpame  (Togoland),  682 

Athabasca  (Canada),  256 

Athens,  769  ;  University,  770 

Atjeh  (Sumatra),  916 

Atlanta  (U.S.A.),  1228 

Attica,  768 

Atiu  Island,  367 

Aubervilliers,  567 

Auckland  Islands,  867 

Auckland,  N.Z.  (district),  354 

—  town,  population,  355 

shipping,  865 

Augsburg  (Bavaiia),  702 
Aussig,  415 

Australasia  and  Oceania  (British), 289 

—  French  colonies  in,  688 
Australia    (see    under    Queensland, 

South  Australia,  Victoria,  &c  \ 
Australia,  Commonwealth  of,  289 

—  area,  290 

—  books  of  reference,  292 

—  constituent  states,  289,  290 

—  constitution,  289 

—  defence,  291 

—  finance,  291 

—  government,  290 

—  Oovemor- General,  290 

—  population,  290 
Austria,  agriculture,  421 

—  area,  412 

—  banks,  426 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  414 

—  books  of  reference,  448 

—  breweries,  424 

—  canals,  424 

—  constitution,  410 

—  currency  and  credit,  426 

—  debt,  421 

—  emigration,  414 

—  finance,  419 

—  fisheries,  423  GoOglc 
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AU8 
Austria,  forestry,  422 

—  goYemment,  410 

local.  412 

provincial,  411 

—  instruction,  416 

—  justice  and  crime,  418 

—  manufactures,  423 

—  mining  and  minerals,  422 

—  ministry,  411 

—  occupation  of  the  people,  414 

—  pauperism,  419 

—  population,  412 

—  posts  and  telepri-aphs,  425,  426 

—  production,  421 

—  railways,  425 

—  Reichsrath,  410 

—  reigning  sovereign,  397 

—  religion,  415 

—  rivers  and  canals,  424 

—  royal  family,  397 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  424 

—  sovereigns  since  1282,  398 

—  towns,  416 

—  universities,  417 

Austria- Hungary,  397  {sec  also  under 
Austria,  and  Hungary.) 

—  army,  403 

—  Bani  of,  408 

—  books  of  reference,  447 

—  commerce,  406 

—  constitution,  399 

—  customs  valuation,  407 

—  debt,  402 

—  defence,  402 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  445 

—  finance,  401 

—  fortresses,  402 

—  frontier,  402 

—  government,  399 

—  ministry,  400 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  409 

—  navy,  405 

—  reigning  sovereign,  397 

—  royal  family,  397 
Auxonne,  fortress,  681 
Aveiro  (Portugal),  966 
Avellino,  802 
Avignon,  667 

Awaji  Islands  (Japan),  842 
Awemba  (S.  Africa),  233 
Axim  (W.  Africa),  245 
Azores,  965 
Azov,  port,  1005,  1021 
Azuay  (Ecuador),  553 


BAN 

BADAKSHAN,  381,  382 
Baden,  area  and  pop.  695 

—  constitution,  694 

—  finance,  697 

—  instruction,  696 

—  live  stock,  666 

—  manufactures.  668,  698 

—  navigation,  698 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  648 

—  production  and  industiy,  697 

—  railways.  698 

—  reigning  grand-duke,  694 

—  religion,  651,  696 

—  reigning  family,  694 

—  representation  (Imperial),  644 

—  towns,  696 

—  (town),  696 
Badajos,  1091 
Bafulabd(W.  Africa),  629 
Baganioyo  (E.  Africa),  684,  685 
Bagdad  (town),  1163  ;  trade,  1174  . 

—  (vilayet),  1162 
Bagida  (Togoland),  682 
Bagirmi,  618 
Bahamas,  279,  286,  287 
Bahawulpur.  137 

Bahia  (state).  482,  483,  487 

—  (town),  483,  489  ;  arsenal,  486 
Bahour  (French  India),  606 
Bahrein  Islands,  112 

Bahr  el  Ghazal,  1210 
Bajaur,  380,  382 
Baker  Is.  (Pacific),  373 
Baku,  1005  ;  petroleum,  1032 
Bali  (E.  Indies),  916 
Ballarat,  311 
Balna  (Ecuador),  653 
Baltic  Islands  (Danish),  541 
Baltic  (provinces  of  Russia).  999 
Baltimore.  1226,  1228,  1264 
Baluch  tribes,  174 
Baluchistan,  172 

—  books  of  reference,  175 

—  native  states,  173 

—  political  divisions,  172 

—  religion,  141,  174 

—  tribal  areas,  174 

—  (British),  area  and  pop.,  134 
Bamberg  (Bavaria),  702 
Bammuko  (W.  Africa),  627,  629 
Banana  (Congo),  529,  531 

Banca  (East  Indies),  915,  916;   tin 

mines,  921 
Bandawe,  204  C^r\r\n]o 
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Bangalore,  140 

Bangkok  (Siam),1080,  1083,  1084 

JBan^r  College,  36 

Banjaluka,  446 

Bantu  race,  683,  684 

Bara  race  (Madagascar),  620 

Barbados,  280,  286-287 

—  troops  at,  108 
Barbuda,  283 

Barcelona  (Spain),  1091 ;  university, 

1093 
Barcelona  (Venezuela),  1293 
Bareilly,  140 
B&rfurOsh  (Persia),  941 
Bari  (Italy),  802 
Bari  (Uganda),  209 
Baringo  (E.  Africa),  207 
Barmen  (Prussia),  650,  734 
Barnaul,  1005 
Baroda,  area,  &c.,  135,  186 
— TeUgion,  141 

—  revenue,  136 

—  town,  140 
Barotseland,  233 
Barquisimeto  (Venezuela),  1293 
Barranquilla,  525 
Barrow-in-Furness,  18 

Baru  (N.  Guinea),  350 
Basel  (cantons),  1141,  1143 
Basel  (city),  1145;  university,   1146 
Basidu<Persian  Gulf),  933 
Basque  race,  1091 
Bassa  (Nigeria),  224 
Bassari  (Togoland),  682 
Basseterre  (St.  Kitts),  284 
Basse-Terre  (Guadeloupe),  636 
Bassora  (trade),  1174 

—  (vilayet),  1162 
Bastar,  136 
Basutoland,  190-191 
Batag  (Philippines),  1276 
Batanga  (Eamerun),  683 
Batangas  (Philippines),  1276 
Batavia  (Java),  917,  918 
Bath,  18 

Bathurst  (Gambia),  247 
Bathur8t(N.S.W.),  296 
Bathy  (Samoa),  1191 
Batum,  1005,  1021 
Bauan  (Philippines),  1276 
Bautshi  (Nigeria),  224 
Bautzen,  753,  754 
Bavaria,  agriculture,  704 

—  area  and  population,  700 


BEL 

Bavaria,  army,  708 

—  beer  brewing,  668,  704 

—  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  701 
-  books  of  reference,  704 

—  constitution,  699 

—  debt,  703 

—  emigration,  701 

—  finance,  703 

—  instruction,  702 

—  justice  and  crime,  703 

—  king,  698 

—  lead  mining,  704 

—  live  stock.  666 

—  manufactures,  668,  704 

—  matricular  contributions,  fiSfi 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  64  S 

—  pauperism,  703 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  675 

—  railways,  674 

—  regent,  698 

—  religion,  651,  702 

—  representation  (Imperial),  644 

—  royal  fisimily,  698 

—  towns,  702 

Bavaria,  Upper  and  Lower,  702 
Baxd  (Bhutan),  473 
Bayonne  (fortress),  581 
Bayreuth  (Bavaria),  702 
Beaconsfield  (Cape  Colony),  195 
Bechuanaland  (Colony),  195 
Bechuanaland  Protectorate  (British), 

192 
Bedford  College,  London,  86 
Behar  (India).  134 
Behera  (Egypt),  1194 
Beira  (Portugal),  965 

—  (E.  Africa),  979  ;  railway,  979 
Beirftt  (town),  1163  ;  trade,  1174 

—  (vilayet),  1163 
Bekes-Csaba,  432 
Belem,  483 

Belfast,  13,  24, 25;  Queen's  College,37 
Belfast,  port,  93 
Belfort,  567  ;  trade,  594 
Belfort  (fortress),  581 
Belgium,  agriculture,  464 

—  area,  467 

—  army,  464 

—  banks,  471 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  458 

—  books  of  reference,  472 

—  canals,  470 

—  Chamber  of  Representatives,  455 

—  coal  output,  466 
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BEL 

Belgium,  commerce,  466 

—  constitution,  454 

—  currency  and  credit,  471 

—  customs  valuation,  467 

—  debt,  463 

—  defence,  468 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  471 

—  emigration,  458 

—  anance,  state,  462  ;  local,  463 

—  fisheries,  466 

—  frontier,  463 

—  government,  454 
local,  456 

—  immigration,  458 

—  instruction,  459 

—  iron  output,  466 

—  justice  and  crime,  461 

—  king,  453 

—  mining  and  metals,  465 

—  minisfiy,  456 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  471 

—  occupation  of  the  people,  457 

—  pauperism,  461 

—  population,  457 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  470 

—  production  and  industry,  464 

—  railways,  470 

—  religion,  459 

—  roads,  470 

—  royal  fiimily,  453 

—  Senate,  454 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  469 

—  sugar  works,  466 

—  towns,  459 

—  universities,  459 

Belgrade,    1070;    University,  1071, 

1072 
Belize  (Honduras),  275 
Bellary,  140 
Belle  Isle  (fortress),  581 
Bell  Island  (Newfoundland),  278 
Bell-town  (Kamerun),  683 
Belluno,  802 

Benadir  (Somaliland),  834 
Benares,  140 
Bendery,  1005 
Bendigo,  311 
Benevento,  802 
Bengal,  agriculture,  152-155 

—  area  and  population,  134 
^-r  army,  150 

—  births  and  deaths,  139 

—  finance,  146,  148 

—  forests,  155 


BHU 

I    Bengal,  government,  132 
'   —justice,  143 
'   —  railways,  166 
I   —  religion,  141 

—  roads,  164 

I  —  states,  135,  136 
I  —trade,  161,  162 
I    Benghazi,  1163,  1174,  1176-1177 

Benguella  (W.  Africa),  978 
I   Bern  (Bolivia),  475 
I    Benin,  225 

Beni-Shangul  (Abyssinia),  378 
.    Beni  Suef  (Egypt),  1194 

Benkulen  (East  Indies),  916 

Benue  (Nigeria),  224 

B^rar,  agriculture,  152-155 

—  area  and  population,  134 

—  forests,  155 

—  religion,  141 
Berber  (Sudan),  1210 
Berbera  (Somali),  237 
Berbers  (Algeria),  611 
Berbers  (Morocco),  886 
Berbice,  278 
Berdicheff,  1005 
Berdyansk,  1005 
Bergamo,  802 

Bergen  (Norway),  1125,  1135 
Berlad  (Rumania),  984 
Berlin,  area  and  population,  650,  732, 
734 

—  crime,  737 

—  religion,  735 

—  university,  658 
Beriinhafen  (W.  Pacific),  686 
Bermudas,  251 ;  troops  at,  108 
Bermudez  (Venezuela),  1292,  1295 
Bern  (canton),  1141,  1143 

—  (city),  1145  ;  University,  1146 
Bemberg  (Anhalt),  693 
Besan^on,  567 ;  faculties,  573 ;  fortress, 

581 
Besso,  378 

Betsil^  race  (Madagascar),  620 
Bethimisaraka  race,  620 
Beuthen  (Prussia),  734 
Beyla  (Quinea),  628 
Beziers,  567 
Bhdgalpur,  140 
Bhartpur,  state,  136 
Bhopal,  state,  186 

—  town,  140 
Bhutin,  473 

Bhutias  (Bhutan),  478 ;  (Nepal),  890 
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BFA 

Biaka  (Bhutan),  473 

Bibundi  (Kamerun),  683 

Bida  (Nigeria),  224 

Biel  (Switzerland),  1145 

Bielefeld  (Prussia),  784 

Bigha  (vilayet),  1162 

Bijagoz  Is.  (Portuguese  Guinea),  977 

Biioutier  Is.  (Seychelles),  236 

Bikanir  State,  136 

—  town,  140 
Bilbao  (Spain),  1091 

Billiton    (East    Indies),    915,    916; 

mining,  921 
Bingerville  (Ivory  Coast),  628 
Bio- Bio  (Chile),  494 
Birkenfeld,  Principality  of.  724 
Birkenhead,  population,  18 
Birmal.  380,  382 
Birmingham,  18  ;  University,  86 
Birnoy  Island,  373 
Bismarck  Archipelago,  686 
Bismarckburg,  682 
Bissau  (Portuguese  W.  Africa)>  977 
Bitlis  (vilayet),  1162;  town,   1163; 

trade,  1174 
Bizerta,  584,  632 
Biomeborg,  1050 
Blackburn,  population,  18 
Black  Forest,  762,  763 
Blantyre  (Central  Africa),  204,  205 
Blazovyeshchensk,  1005 
Blidah  (Algeria),  611 
Bloemfontein,  227 
Bluefields  (Nicaragua),  929,  930 
Blumenau  i  Brazil).  483,  488 
Blutr  Harbour  (N.Z.),  365 
Blyth,  78,  93 
Bobruisk,  1005 
Bochum  (Prussia),  734 
Boeotia,  768 
Bogota,  522 
Bohemia,  411-413,  422 
Bok^  (French  Guinea),  628 
Bokhara,  1029,  1053 ;  town,  1054 
Bolama  (Port,  Guinea),  977 
Bolan -(Baluchistan),  173 
Bolan  road,  388 
Bolivar  (Colombia),  522,  524 

—  (Ecuador),  553 

—  Venezuela,  1292 
Bolivia,  area,  474 

—  banks,  479 

—  books  of  reference,  479 

—  boundary  disputes,  475 


BOS 

Bolivia,  commerce,  477 

—  constitution,  474 

—  defence,  476 

—  finance,  476 

—  government,  474 

—  instruction,  475 

—  justice,  476 

—  mines  and  niineials,  477 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  479 

—  population,  474 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  478 

—  president,  474 

—  production,  477 

—  railways,  478 

—  religion,  475 

—  silver  output,  477 
Bologna,  802;  University,  811 
Bolton,  population,  18 

Boma  (Congo),  529,  531 
Bombay,  presidency,  132,  134 

agriculture,  152-154 

area  and  population,  134 

army,  150 

births  and  deaths,  139 

finance,  146,  148 

forests,  155 

government,  132 

justice,  143 

railways,  166 

religion,  141 

roaois,  164 

trade,  161,  162 

states,  135,  136 

town,  140  ;  trade,  162 

Universitv,  142 

Bonaire  Island  (Dutch  W  I.),  925 

Bonavista  (Newfoundland),  276 

Bdne  (Algeria),  611 

Bonin  Islands  (Japan),  812 

Bonn  University,  653 

Bonny,  225 

Bootle,  population,  18 

Bora-Bora  I.  (Pacific),  640.  641 

Boras  (Sweden),  1110 

Bordeaux,  567  ;  faculties,  573 ;  trade, 

594 
Borgu  (Nigeria),  224 
Borneo,  British  North,  113 
—Dutch,  915,  916 ;  coal  mines,  921 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,   402,  446, 

447,  1161 

—  books  of  reference,  452 
I^osnian  Brod,  447 

Boston  (Mass.),  1225,  1228, 1264 
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BOT 

Botosaui  (Rumania),  984 
Bougainville    Island    (W.    Pacific), 

687 
Boulogne,  567  ;  trade,  594 
Boulogne-sur-Seine,  567 
Bounty  Islands  (N.Z.),  867 
Bourges,  567 
Bournemouth,  18 
Bowdltch  Islands,  873 
Boyaca  (Colombia),  522 
Brabant  (Belgium),  457 
Brabant  (Netherlands),  895,  897 
Bradford,  population,  18 
Braga  (Portugal),  966 
Braganza  (Portugal),  965 
BraUa  (Rumania),  984 
Brandenburg,  area,  population,  732 

—  crime,  737 

—  emigration,  784 

—  religion,  735 
Brass  225 

Brasso  (Kronstadt),  432 
Brava,  206,  884 
Brazil,  area,  483 

—  army,  486 

—  books  of  reference,  492 

—  boundary  disputes,  484 

—  cattle  industry,  487 

—  coffee  exports,  488 

—  colonies  (German  and  Italian),  488 

—  commerce,  488 

—  constitution,  481 

—  cotton  mills,  487 

—  currency  and  credit,  490 

—  debt,  486 

—  defence,  486 

—  diamond  mining,  487 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  491 

—  finance,  485 

—  gold  mines,  487 

—  government,  481 
local,  483 

—  immigration,  484 

—  instruction,  484 

—  justice  and  crime,  485 

—  mining,  487 

. —  money,  weights,  and  measures,  491 

—  navy,  486 

—  population,  483 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  490 

—  president,  482 

—  production  and  industry,  487 

—  railways,  490 

—  religion,  484 


BRU 

Hi-azil,  shipping  and  navigation,  490 

Brazzaville  (Congo),  617,  618 

Brechou  Island,  26 

Breda,  897 

Bremen,  area  and  pop. ,  705 

—  books  of  reference,  706 

—  commerce,  706 

—  constitution,  705 

—  finance,  706 

—  matricular  contributions,  656 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  648 

—  religion,  justice,  crime,  705 

—  representation  (Imperial),  644 

—  shipping,  674,  706 
Bremorsdorp  (Swaziland),  243 
Brescia,  802 

Breslau,  650,  734 ;  University,  653 
Brest,  567  ;  fortress,  581  ;  naval  port, 

584 
Brest-Litovsk,  1005 
Brian9on  (foi-tress),  581 
Bridgeport  (U.S.A.).  1228 
Bridgetown  (Barbados),  280 
Brighton,  population,  18 
Brisbane  (Queensland),  323 
Bristol,  18  ;  College,  37 

—  port,  93 

British  Columbia,  area,  256 

finance,  261 

fisheries,  263 

instruction,  258 

population,  256 

religion,  258 

British  Central  Africa  Protectorate, 
203 

—  East  Africa,  206 

—  Empire  (see  Great  Britain,  Eng- 

land, Ireland,  Scotland,  &c.). 

—  Guiana,  273 

—  Honduras,  275 

—  New  Guinea,  349 

—  North  Borneo,  113 

—  South  Africa  Company,  230-234 

—  West  India  Islands,  279 
Brod,  402 

Broken  HiU(N.S.W.),  296 

Bromberg  (Prussia),  734 

Brooketown  (Borneo),  115 

Broussa  (vilayet),  1162;  town,  1163 

Bruchsal  (Baden),  695 

Bruges,  population,  459 

Brunei,  114 

Briinn,  415 

Brunswick.  Q„^^fc|2«CoOgle 
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BRU 

Brunswick,  area  and  pop.,  707 

—  books  of  reference,  708 

—  constitution,  707 

—  finance,  708 

—  matricular  contribution,  656 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  648 

—  production  and  industry,  708 

—  railways,  &c.,  708 

—  regent,  706 

—  representation  (Imperial),  644 

—  town,  650,  707 
Brusque  (Brazil),  488 
Brussels,  459  ;  University,  460 
Bucaramanga  (Colombia),  522 
Bucharest,  984  ;  University,  984 
Buckeburg,  767 

Budapest,  482  ;  University,  434 
Buddhism  in  China,  507 

—  in  Japan,  848 

—  in  Siam,  1081 
Budweis,  415 

Buea  (Eamerun),  682,  688 
Buenos  Ayres  (city),  385,  386 

—  (province),  885,  890 

—  University,  387 
Buffalo  (U.S.A.),  1226,  1228 
Bugti  tribe  (Baluchistan),  172,  174 
Bukedi  (Uganda),  209 
Bukowina,  411-413 

Bulawayo,  231 

Bulgaria,  area  and  population,  1161, 
1182 

—  books  of  reference,  1188 

—  births,    deaths,    and    marriages, 

1183 

—  commerce,  1186 

—  constitution  and  government,  1182 

—  currency  and  credit,  1187 

—  defence,  1184 

—  finance,  1184 

—  instruction,  1183 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  1187 

—  prince  of,  1181 

—  production  and  industry,  1 1 85 

—  railways,  1187 

—  religion,  1183 

—  shipping,  1187 

—  Sobranji,  1182 

—  University,  1183 
Bulbar  (Somali),  287 
Bunder  Abbas,  946 
Burgas  (Rul^;aria),  1187 
Burgos  (Spain),  1091 
Burma,  agriculture,  152-154 


CAM 

Burma,  area  and  population,  134 

—  births  and  deaths,  139 

—  finance,  146,  148 

—  forests,  155 

—  government,  132 

—  railways,  166 

—  religion,  141 

—  roads,  164 

—  states,  135 

—  trade,  161 
Burnley,  population,  18 
Burton-on  Trent,  18 
Burutu,  225 

Burv,  18 

Bushire,  946 

Busoka  (Uganda),  209 

Buzgurs  (Afghan  peasants),  882 

Byelostok,  1005 


CABINDA.  978 
Cadiz,  1091  ;  faculty,  1098 
Caen,  567  ;  faculties,  573 
Caffliari,  802 ;  University,  811 
Caicos  Islands,  282 
Cairo,  1194,  1195,  1196 
Calabar,  Old,  225 
Calabria,  798 
Calais,  567  ;  trade,  594 
Calamai,  769 

Calbayog  (Philippines),  1276 
Calcutta,    140;    trade,    162;    Uni- 
versity, 142 
California,  area  and  population,  1223 

—  fruit,  1246 

—  mining,  1250 

—  public  land,  1243 

—  representation,  1218 

—  schools  and  colleges,  1281 

—  Lower  (Mexico),  868 
Calicut,  140 

Callao  (Peru),  958,  958 
Caltanisetta,  802 
Cambodia,  608 
Cambrai,  fortress,  581 
Cambridge  University,  34,  85 
Cambridge  (U.S.A.),  1228 
Camden  (U.S.A.),  1228 
Camerino  University,  811 
Camorta  Island  (Nicobars),  178 
Campania,  798 
Campeche  (Mexico),  868 
Campbell  Ishuid  (N.Z.),  867 
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Campo  (Kamenm),  683 
Oampobasso,  802 
Canada,  agricxilture,  262 

—  area,  256 

—  banks^  269 

—  books  of  reference,  270 

—  coal,  268 

-  —  commerce,  268 

—  commissioner,  270 

—  constitution,  253 

—  crime,  259 

—  currency  and  credit,  269 

—  customs  valuation,  263 

—  debt,  261 

—  defence,  262 

—  finance,  269 

—  fisheries,  263 
-—  forestry,  263 

—  gold,  263 

—  government,  253 
provincial,  255 

—  governor-general,  254 

—  House  of  Commons,  254 

—  immigration,  257 

—  instruction,  258 

—  internal  communications,  268 

—  justice  and  crime,  259 

—  militia,  262 

—  mining,  263 

—  ministry,  254 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  270 

—  parliament,  253 

—  population,  255 

—  posts,  269 

—  Privy  Council,  254 

—  production  and  industry,  262 

—  railways,  268 

—  religion,  257 

—  Senate,  253 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  268 

—  telegraphs,  269 

—  troops  in,  108 

—  Universities.  258 
Caftar  (Ecuador),  558,  554 
Canary  Islands,  1091 
Candia  (Crete),  1189 
Canea  (Crete),  1189 
Canelones  (Uruguay),  1285 
Cannes,  567 
Cannstatt,  763 
Canterbury,  18 

Canterbury  (N.Z.)  district,  3G4 
Canton  (China),  511,  514,  516 
Capo  Coast  Castle,  245 


CAB 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  agriculture,  198 

—  area,  194,  195 

—  banks,  202 

—  births,  deaths  and  marriages,  196 

—  books  of  reference,  202 

—  commerce,  199-  201 

—  communications,  201 

—  constitution,  198 

—  customs  valuation,  199 

—  debt,  198 

—  defence,  198 

—  finance,  197 

—  governor,  194 

—  instruction,  196 

—  justice  and  crime,  197 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  202 

—  pauperism,  197 

—  population,  195,  196 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  201 

—  production  and  industry,  198 

—  railways  and  tramways,  201 

—  religion,  196 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  201 

—  troops  at,  108 

—  University,  196 
Cape  Haiti,  784,  787 
Cape  Lopez  (Congo),  617 

Cape  Town,    195,  200;    University, 
196 

Cape  Verde  Islands,  976,  977 

Carabobo  (Venezuela),  1292 

Caracas,  1293 

Carapegua  (Paraguay),  935 

Carbonear  (Newfoundland),  276 

Carcar  (Philippines),  1276 

Carcassonne,  567 

Carchi  (Ecuador),  658 

Cardenas  (Cuba),  1273 

Cardiff,  18 ;    College,  36 ;  Port,   78, 
93 

Cargados  Islands,  217 

Canbs  (Dominica),  284 

Carinthia,  411-413,  422 

Carlos  I.  (Portugal),  962 

Car  Nicobar,  178 

Carniola,  411-413,  422 

Carol  I.  (Rumania),  982 

Caroline  Islands  (German),  687 

Carriacou(W.I.),  285 

Cartagena  (Colombia),  522,  525 

Cartago  (Costa  Rica),  533 

Carthage,  Bishop  of,  632 
I  Carthagena  (Spain),  1091 
I  Ca8erta,802     Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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CAS 

Cashmere,  see  Kashmir 

Caspian  navigation,  1048 

Castamouni,  1162 

Castellon  (Spain),  1091 

CastelnuoYO,  403 

Castlemaine  (Victoria),  811 

Castries  (S.  Lucia),  285 

C^tamarca  (Aig.  Rep.),  885 

Catania,  802  ;  University,  811 

Catanzaro,  802 

Cataracts  (Congo),  529 

Cattaro,  403 

Cauca,  522 

Caucasus,  area  and  population,  1001 

—  cattle,  1029 

—  government,  997 

—  manufactures,  1083 

—  mining,  1031 

—  production,  1028 

—  railways,  1044 

—  schools,  1008 
Cauquenes  (Chile),  494 
Cautin  (ChUe),  494 
Cauvery,  irrigation,  155 
Cawnpur,  140 
Cayenne  (Guiana),  636 
Cayes,  Les  (Haiti),  784,  787 
Cayman  Islands,  282 
Cedra  (state),  482,  483,  487 

—  (town),  488 

Cebu  (Philippines),  1276 

Ceiba,  la  (Honduras),  788 

Celaya  (Mexico),  869 

Celebes,  Island  of,  915,  916 

Central  Africa  Protectorate  (British), 
203-205 

Central  Asia  (Russian),  1058 

Central  India,  Native  States,  135, 
186 

religion,  141 

roacb,  164 

Central  Provinces  (India),  agricul- 
ture, 152-154 

area  and  population,  134 

births  and  deaths,  139 

finance,  146,  148 

forests,  155 

^vemment,  132 

justice,  143 

religion,  141 

roads,  164 

States,  135,  136 

Cephalonia,  768 

Cerro  de  Pasca  mines,  957,  959 


GHB 

Corro  Largo  (Uruguay),  1285  I 

Cette,  567  I 

Cettinje  (Montenegro),  881- 8S3 
Ceuta,  1091 
Ceylon,  area,  116,  117 

—  banks,  121 ;  books  of  reference,  122 

—  commerce,  120 

—  communications,  121 

—  constitution  and  government,  116 

—  customs  valuation,  120 

—  defence,  108,  119 

—  dependency  (Maldive  Islands),  121 

—  exports  and  imports,  120 

—  finance,  119 

—  I^ovemor,  116 

—  immigration,  117 

—  instruction,  118 

—  justice  and  crime,  118 

—  military  expenditure,  108,  119 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  121 

—  pauperism,  118 

—  population,  116,  117 

—  production,  119 

—  railways,  121 

—  religion,  117 

—  shipping,  121 

—  towns,  117 

—  troops  in,  108 
Chaco  ( Argentina),  385 
Chad,  Lake,  618 
Chafarinas  Islands,  1091 
Chagai  (Baluchistan),  173 
Chagos  islands,  217 
Chamba,  137 

Champerico  (Guatemala),  782 
Chandemaffar  (French  India),  606 
Channel  Islands,  area  and  population, 

14,  25,  26 

—  books  of  reference,  107 

—  government)  14 
Chantnbun  (Siam),  1080,  1083 
Chantuk  (Siam),  1083 
Charjui,  1054 

Charkieh  (Egypt),  1194 

Charleroy,  population,  459 

Charles  Edward,  Duke  (Saxe-Cobnrg 

and  Gotha),  746 
Charleston,  S.C.,  1228, 1264 
Charlestown  (Nevis),  284 
Charlottenburg,  650,  734 
Charters  Towers  (Queensland),  324 
Chatham  Islands,  354,  367 
Chaux-aux-Fonds  (Switzerland),  1145 
Chehkiang,  506,  511 
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CHE 

Chemnitz  (Saxony),  650,  754 
Chemulpo  (Korea),  861 
Cherbourg,  567 

—  fortress,  581 

—  naval  port,  684 
Cherkasy,  1005 
Chernigov,  1005 
Cheshunt  College,  86 
Chester,  18 
Chiang-hsi,  511 
Chiapas  (Mexico),  869 
Chicago,  1225,  1228 
Chiengmai  (Siam),  1079,  1084 
Chieti,  802 

Chifu,  508,  614 
Chihuahua  (Mexico),  868 
Chikwawa  (Central  Africa),  204 
Chile,  agriculture,  498 

—  area,  494 

—  army,  497 

-—  books  of  reference,  508 

—  boundary  disputes,  494 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  496 

—  commerce,  499 

—  constitution  and  government,  493 

—  currency  and  credit,  502 

—  debt,  497 

—  defence,  497 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  603 

—  finance,  496 

—  government,  498 
local,  494 

—  immigration,  495 

—  instruction,  495 

—  justice  and  crime,  496 

—  mining,  498 

—  ministry,  493 

—  money,  weights,  measures,  502 

—  navy,  497 

—  nitrate  fields,  499 

—  population,  494 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  502 

—  president,  493 

—  production  and  industry,  498 

—  railways,  501 

—  religion,  495 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  501 

—  universities,  495 
liili  (China),  506.  512 
hillan  (Chile),  494,  495 
hiloe  (Chile),  494 
himborazo  (Ecuador),  553 
hina,  area,  505,  506 

—  army,  510 


COB 

China,  books  of  reference,  518 

—  coal  mines,  512 

—  commerce,  512 

—  copper,  512 

—  customs,  maritime,  509 

—  customs  valuation,  512 

—  debt,  509 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  518 

—  finance,  608 

—  government,  604 
local,  506 

—  instniction,  507 

—  leases  of  territory,  506 

—  mines  and  minerals,  512 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  517 

—  navy,  511 

—  population,  505,  506 

—  post  and  telegraphs,  516 

—  production  and  industry,  511 

—  railways,  515 

—  reigning  emperor,  504 

—  religion,  507 

—  roads,  515 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  516 

—  silk,  511 

—  tea,  511,  613 
Chinandega  (Nicaragua),  929 
Chinde,  205,  979 
Chinkiang,  514 
Chinnampo  (Korea),  861 
Chiromo,  204 

Chishima  (Kurile)  Islands,  842 

Chitral,  380 

Cholon  (Cochin-China),  608 

Chota  Nagpur  (India),  134 

Choiseul  Island  (W.  Pacific),  373 

Christchurch,  N.Z.,  355 

Christian  IX.  (Denmark),  538 

Christmas  Island,  187,  373 

Chubut,  385  ;  colony  at,  391 

Chulalongkom  I.  (Siam),  1079 

Chungking,  514 

ChuQuisaca  (Bolivia),  475 

Cienluegos  (Cuba,  1273 

Cincinnati,  1226,  1228 

Ciudad  Bolivar,  1293,  1296,  1297 

Ciudad  de  Cura),  1293 

Clermont,  faculties,  573 

Clermont-Ferrand,  567 

Cleveland  (U.S.A.),  1226,  1228 

Clichy,  567 

Coahuila  (Mexico),  868 

Constland  (Austria),  413,  422  t 

Coban  (Guatemala),  779     ^OOglC 
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COB 

Coburg,  746,  747 

Cochabamba,  475  ;  town,  475 

Cochin,  186 

Cocbin-China  (French),  604,  608 

CJocos  Islands,  187 

Coethen  (Anhalt),  698 

Coimbra,  966,  967 ;  University,  968 

Coimbatore,  140 

Ck>lchagua  (Chile),  494 

Colima  (Mexico),  868 

College  de  France,  574 

Coldane  (Macao),  977 

Cologne,  650,  734 

Colombia,  area,  522 

—  books  of  reference,  527 

—  commerce,  524 

—  constitution,  521 

—  currency  and  credit,  526 

—  defence,  523 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  527 

—  emerald  mines,  524 

—  finance,  528 

—  government,  521 

—  instruction,  522 

—  mines  and  minerals,  524 

—  money,    weights,    and    measures, 

526 

—  Panama  Canal,  526 

—  population,  522 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  526 

—  president,  521 

—  production,  524 

—  railways,  526 

—  religion,  522 

—  river  navigation,  526 

—  shipping,  525 
Colombo  (Ceylon),  117,  119 
Colonia  (Uruguay),  1285 
Colonies,    British,   three  classes  of, 

108 

military  contributions,  108 

regimental  establishments,  108 

Colorado,  area  and  population,  1223 

—  instruction,  1281 

—  mining,  1250 

—  public  lands,  1248 

—  representation,  1218 
Columbia,  District  of  (U.S.A.),  1221, 

1222 
Columbus  (U.S.A.),  1226,  1228 
Combaconum,  140 
Commerson  Island  (W.  Pacific),  686 
Commonwealth     of    Australia     (*w 

Australia) 


COR 

Como,  802 
Comoro  Isles,  624 
Concepcion  (Paraguay),  984 
Conception  (Chilian  prov.),  494 

—  (Chilian  town),  494,  495 
Condamine  (Monaco),  879 
Cond^,  fortress,  581 
Confucianism,  507 

I   Congo  Independent  State,  528 

—  area,  529 

—  books  of  reference,  532 

—  commerce,  530 

—  constitution,  528 

—  defence,  530 

—  finance,  529 

—  instruction,  529 

—  population,  529 

—  production,  530 

—  railways,  531 

—  religion,  529 

—  river  navigation,  581 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  531 

—  shipping,  531 
Congo,  French,  617-618 

—  Portuguese,  978 

Connaught,  province,  population,  23 

—  agricultural  holdings,  74 
Connecticut,  area  and  pop.,  1222 
— '  instruction,  1280 

—  mining,  1250 

—  representation,  1218 
Constantine  (Algeiia),  611,  612 
Constantinople,  1162,  1168 
Cook  Islands,  354,  367 

Coorg  (India),  agriculture,  152-154 

—  area  and  population,  134 

—  forests,  155 

—  government,  132 

—  religion,  141  ;  roads,  164 
Copenhagen,   population,  541,    542  ; 

distilleries,   547  ;     finance,    545  ; 

University,  543 
Copiapo,  494 
Copts,  378,  1195, 1196 
Coquimbo  (prov.),   494  ;  town,  500, 
CiSraoba  province  ( Arg.   Rep. ),  385, 

390 

—  town  (Arg.  Rep.),  386 

—  University,  387 
Cordoba  (Spain),  1091 
Corea  {see  Korea) 

Corfu  (Kercyra),  768  ;  town,  769,  771 
Corinth  caual,  7^ 
I   Corinthia,  768   ^OOglc 
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COR 

Corinto(Nicai'a^aa),  929»  932 

Corisco  (Spanish),  1102 

Cork,  13,  26 ;  Queen's  College,  87 

Corocoro  (Bolivia),  477 

Corrientes,  885  ;  town,  88ft 

Corse  (Corsica),  563  ;   defence,  584  ; 

fruit,  590 
Comfia  (Spain),  1091 
Cosenza,  802 

Cosme  Colony  (Paraguay),  936 
Cosmoledo  Islands,  236 
Cossack,     schools,    1008 ;     soldiers, 

1017-1020 
Costa  Rica,  area,  533 

—  books  of  reference,  536 

—  commerce,  535 

—  constitution,  588 

—  defence,  534 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  536 

—  finance,  534 

—  industry,  535 

—  instruction,  584 

—  justice,  534 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  536 

—  population,  533 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  536 

—  president,  588 

—  railways,  535 

—  religion,  534 

—  shipping,  535 
Cdthen  ^Anhalt),  693 
CoulbugUs  (i-ace),  611 
Courtrai,  population,  469 
Coventry,  18 
Covilha,  966 

Crab  Island  (W. I.).  284 

Cracow,  415  ;  University,  417 

Cradock  (Cape  Colony),  195 

Craiova,  984 

Cremona,  802 

Crete,  1161,  1188-1190 

Crensot,  le,  567 

Crimmitschau  (Saxony),  754 

Croatia-Slavouia,  429,  430 

Cronstadt  (Russia),  997,  1005,  1015, 

1021 
Croydon,  18 

Crooked  Island  (Bahamas),  279 
Caba,  area  and  population,  1272 

—  books  of  reference,  1283 

—  commerce,  1274 

—  constitution,  1271 

—  finance,  1273 

—  minerals,  1274 


DHL 

Cuba,  president,  1272 

—  proauction,  1273 
Cucuta,  622 

Cuenca,  558 ;  University,  553 

Cuddalore,  140 

Cundinamarca,  522 

Cuneo,  802 

Cura9ao,  925 

Curico  (prov.),  494  ;  town,  494,  495 

Curieuse  Is.  (Seychelles),  236 

Cutch,  136 

Cuttack  (India),  140 

Cuzco,  953  ;  University,  954 

Cyclades,  768 

Cyprus,  122-125 

—  troops  at,  108 
Czogled  (Hungary),  432 
Czenstochowo,  1005 
Czemowitz,  415  ;  University,-417 


DABOSSA  (Uganda),  209 
Dacca,  140 
Dahlak  Archipelago,  834 
Dahomey,  629 
Dakahlieh  (Egypt),  1194 
Dakar  (Senegal),  626,  627 
Dakota,  (see  N.  and  S.  Dakota) 
Dalmatia,  411-413 
Dalnii  (Kwang-tung),  1055 
Damao  (India),  976 
Damaraland,  684 
Damascus,  1163 ;  trade,  1174 
Damietta,  1194,  1195 
Danakil  race,  625 
Danger  Islands,  373 
Danube  (province),  762,  763 
Danube,  navigation,  989 
Danzig,  650,  674,  734 
Daraca  (Philippines),  1276 
Dar  al  Baida  (Morocco),  886 
Darbhangah,  140 

Dar-es-Salaam  (Germ.  E.  Africa),  685 
Darmstadt  (Hesse),  714 
Dayton  (U.S.A.),  1228 
Deb  Raja  (of  Bhuton),  473 
Debra  Tabor,  377 
Debreczin,  432 
Deep  Bay  (Cent.  Africa),  204 
Degama  (Nigeria),  225 
Delagoa  Bay  Railway,  979 
Delaware,  area  and  pop.,  1222 
-instruction   l^Sl  QoOqIc 

—  representation,  1218  o 
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DBL 

Delft,  897 
Delhi,  140 
Demerara,  273 
Dendermonde,  463 
Denmark,  agriculture,  C46 

—  area,  541 

—  anny,  546 
-—  banks,  549 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  542 

—  books  of  reference,  551 

—  colonies,  550 

—  commerce,  547 

—  constitution,  539 

—  currency  and  credit,  549 

—  customs  valuation,  548 

—  debt,  544 

—  defence,  545 

—  diplomatic  and  other  representa- 

tives, 550 

—  distilleries,  547 

—  emigration,  542 

—  finance,  543 
local,  545 

—  fisheries,  547 

—  Folkething,  540 

—  government,  539 
local,  541 

—  instruction,  542 

—  justice  and  crime,  643 

—  kings  of,  since  1448,  539 

—  Landsthing,  640 

—  ministry,  540 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  650 

—  navy,  645 

—  occupation  of  the  people,  642 

—  population,  641 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  549 

—  production  and  industry,  546 

—  railways,  549 

—  reining  king,  638 

—  religion,  542 
-—  Rigsdag,  640 

—  royal  family,  638 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  549 

—  university,  543 
D'Entrecasteaux  Islands,  349 
Denver  (U.S.A.),  1226,  1228 
Derby,  18 

Derna(N.  Africa),  1174,  1177 
Ddsirade  I.  (Guadeloupe),  636 
Des  Moines  (U.S.A.),  1228 
Dessau  (Anhalt),  693 
Desterro  (Brazil),  488 
Detmold  (Lippe),  716 


DUN 

Detroit  (U.S.A  ),  1226,  1228 

Deventer,  897 

Devonport,  18 

Dharm  Raja  (of  Bhuten),  473 

Dhiraj  Pirthivi  Bir  Bikram  (Nepal) 

889 
Dholpur,  136 
Diarbekir    (vilayet),    1162  ;     town, 

1163 ;  trade.  1174 
Diego  Garcia  Island,  217 
Di^go-Suarez,  619,  620 
Dieppe,  trade,  694 
Diest,  463 

Di^rue,  I.  (Seychelles),  236 
Dijon,  567  ;  faculties,  573 
Dindings  (Perak),  180 
Dinguiray  (Guinea),  628 
Din  (In(fia),  976 
Diwangiri  (Bhutan),  473 
Dnieper  navi||;ation,  1048 
Dniester  navigation,  1043 
Dobnga,  983 
Dodinga  (Uganda),  209 
Dolnia  Tuzla,  446 
Dominica,  283,  284,  286-287 
Don  (Russia),  navigation,  104S 
Dongola  (Sudan),  1210 
Dordrecht,  897 
Dori  (French  Sudan),  627 
Dorpat   (YurievX  1005 ;   university, 

1007 
Dortmund,  660,  784 
Douai,  567 ;  fortress,  681 
Dover,  93 

Draa  (Northern),  886 
Drammen  (Norway),  1126 
Drenthe  Province,  896,  897 
Dresden,  650,  754 

Dublin,  13,  24,  25  ;  University.  So,  36 
—  Catholic  Univ.  College,  87 
Ducie  Island,  873 
Dudley,  18 
Dudoza  Island,  373 
Dutr  Islands,  873 
Duisburg,  734 

Duke  of  Clarence  Islands,  373 
Duke  of  York  Islands,  873 
Dulcigno  (Montenegro),  881 
Diinaburg  (Dvinsk),  1005 
Diinamnnde,  1021 
Dundee,  22  ;  College,  86 
Dunedin,  N.Z.,  866  ;  port,  365 
Dunkerque,  567  ;  defence,  581,  5S4 ; 

trade,  694 
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DUR 

Duran  (Ecuador),  556 

Darango  (Mexico),  state,  868  ;  town, 

869 
Durania  (tribe),  881 
Durazno  (Uruguay),  1285,  1288 
Durban,  219 
Durham  University,  86 
Durlach  (Baden),  695 
Diisseldorf,  650,  784 
Dutch  East  Indies,  agriculture,  920 

—  area  and  pop.,  916 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  916 

—  East  Indies,  books  of  reference,  927 

—  cinchona  culture,  921 

—  coffee  culture,  920 

—  commerce,  921 

—  constitution  and  government,  914 

—  consular  representatives,  923 

—  defence,  919 

—  currency  and  credit,  923 

—  finance,  918 

—  {jovemor-general,  916 

—  instruction,  917 

—  justice  and  crime,  918 

—  mining,  921 

—  money,  weights,  measures,  923 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  928 

—  production  and  industry,  920 

—  railways,  928 

—  religion,  917 

—  shipping,  922        * 

—  8U^  culture,  920 

—  tea  culture,  921  • 

—  tobi^cco  culture,  921 
Dutch  Guiana  (Surinam),  924 

—  West  Indies,  928 

—  Curasao,  925 
Dvina  navigation,  1043 


EAGLE  Islands,  217 
East  Africa  (British),  206-214 
East   Africa  Protectorate   (British), 

207-208 
East  Africa  (German),  684 
East  Africa  (Portujguese),  976,  978 
East    Indies    (British)     {sea    India, 

British) 
East  Indies  (Dutch),  914  {see  Dutch 

East  Indies) 
East  London  (Cape  Colony),  195,  200 
Echegheh  (Coptic),  878 
Economics,  London  School  of,  86 


BGT 

£k;uador,  area,  558 

—  banks,  556 

—  books  of  reference,  557 

—  commerce,  555 

—  constitution,  552 

—  currency  and  credit,  556 

—  debt,  554 

—  defence,  554 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  557 

—  finance,  553 

—  ffovemment,  552 

—  instruction,  553 

—  justice  and  crime,  553 

—  money,   weights,   and    measures, 

556 

—  population,  553 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  556 

—  president,  552 

—  railways,  556 

—  religion,  553 

—  roads,  555 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  554 
Eder  (Waldeck),  760 
Edinburgh,  22 ;  University,  35,  36 
Edward  VII.,  King    and   Emperor, 

8  ;  title,  4 
Egypt,  agriculture,  1201 

—  area,  1161,  1198 

—  army,  1201 

—  books  of  reference,  1211 

—  commerce,  1203 

—  constitution  and  government,  11 92 
— 'customs  valuation,  1205 

—  debt,  1199 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1209 

—  El  Azhar,  Mosque,  1196 

—  finance,  1198 

—  governorships,  1193 

—  instruction,  1196 

—  justice  and  crime,  1198 

—  Khedive,  1191 

—  money,   weights,    and    measures, 

1208 

—  mudiriehs,  1193 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  1195 

—  population,  1161,  1193 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  1208 

—  production  and  industry,  1201 

—  railways,  1207 

—  religion,  1195 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  1206 

—  Suez  (3anal,  1206 

—  troops  in,  108,  1201     ^  t 
Egyptian  Sudan,  1209-1 2tlOOgle 
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BIS 

Eisenach,  750 
Eisonberge,  760 
Ekaterinburg,  1006 
Ekaterinodar,  1005 
Ekaterinoslay,  1005 
El  Arish  (Egypt),  1194 
El  Azhar,  Cairo,  1196 
Elba,  817 

Elberfeld.  650,  734 
Elbing  (Prussia),  734 
Eldama  (E.  Africa),  207 
Eleuthera  (Bahamas),  279 
Elgon  (Ugauda),  209 
Elima  (Ivory  Coast),  628 
EUs,  768 

Elisabeth  grad,  1005 
Elisabethpol,  1005 
Ellice  Islands,  373 
Elmina  (Gold  Coast),  245 
El-Obeid  (Sudan),  1210 
Elobey,  1102 
Elvas  (Portugal),  966 
Ely,  Isle  of,  16 
Emilia,  797 
Enderbury  Island,  873 
England  and  Wales,  agriculture,   70 
etseq. 

—  agricultural  holdings,  72 

—  area,  14-20 

—  Bank  of  England,  99 

—  banks,  chartered,  99 

joint-stock,  99,  100 

post-office,  100 

trustee,  101 

births,  deaths,  and  marriages, 

26 

—  canals,  94 

—  cities  and  towns,  18-20 

—  coal  produce,  77 

—  commerce,  84 

—  counties,  administrative,  16,  17 

—  county  boroughs,  18,  19 

—  criminals,  44 

—  education,  elementary,  89,  40 
medical,  36 

middle-class,  37 

technical,  37,  38 

universities  84-36 

—  electorate,  8 

—  emigration,  27,  28 

—  fisheries,  75,  76 

—  illiterates,  8,  39 

—  immigration,  29 

—  imports  and  exports,  84 


BXU 

England    and    Wales,    justioe    and 
crime,  42-44 

—  local  government,  11,  12 

—  local  taxation,  57 

—  metropolis,  20 

—  occupation  of  the  people,  20 

—  parliamentary  representation,  8 

—  pauperism,  45 

—  police  force,  45 

—  population,  14-20 

—  property  assessed,  54 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  95-97 

—  railways,  93,  94 

—  religion,  29-32 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  54 

—  textile  factories,  80 

—  towns  and  cities,  18-20 

—  universities,  84-86 
Enkeldoom,  231 
Enschede  (Netherlands),  897 
Entebbe  (Uganda).  209 
Entre  Minho  e  Douro,  965 

Entre  Rios  (Arg.   Rep.)>   885,  390, 

391 
Equator  (Congo  State),  529 
Erfurt,  734 
Eritrea,  838,  834 
Erivan,  1005 
Erlangen  (Bavaria),  702 
Erlangen  University,  658 
Ernst,    Count  (^gent     of    Lippe), 

716 
Ernst,  Duke  (Saxe-Altenbuig),  744 
Ernst  Ludwig  Grand-Duke  (Hesse \ 

712 
Ernst,    Regent    (Saxe-Coburg     and 

Gotha),  746 
Erzeroum    (vilayet),     1162 ;    tovn, 

1163 ;  trade,  1174 
Eskilstuna  (Sweden),  1110 
Esmeraldas  (Ecuador),  558,  554 
Espirito  Santo  (Brazil),  482,  48S 
Essen,  650,  784 
Essequibo,  278 
Esslingen,  763 
Estremadura,  965 
Esz^k,  402 
Ethiopia,  877 
Euboea,  768 

Europe,  British  colonies  in,  109 
Evansville  (U.S.A.),  1228 
Evora  (Portiigal),  966 
Exeter,  18 
Exuma  (Bahamas)  279^t^ 
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FAB 

FAEROE  ISLANDS,  541 
Fakaafo  Islands,  373 
Faizabad,  140 

Falashas  (of  Abyssinia),  378 
Falcon  (Venezuela),  1292 
Falkland  Islands,  272 
Fall  River  (U.S.A.),  1226,  1228 
Falmouth  (Jamaica),  281 
Falun  (Sweden),  1110 
Famagusta  (Cyprus),  122 
Fanning  Island,  373 
Faridkot,  137 
Farmuli,  882 
Faro  (Portugal),  966 
Farukhabad,  140 
Fashoda,  1210 
Fayum,  1194,  1195,  1202 
Felegyhaza,  432 

Ferdinand,  Prince  (Bulgaria),  1181 
Ferencz  Canal,  443 
Fernando  Po,  1102 
Ferrara,  802  ;  University,  811 
Ferrol  (Spain),  1091 
Fez,  886 ;  town,  886 
Fife  (N.  Rhodesia),  233 
Fyi,  area,  869 

—  births  and  deaths,  369 

—  books  of  reference,  871 

—  commerce,  370 

—  communications,  371 

—  constitution  and  government,  368 

—  customs  valuation,  370 

—  finance,  369 

—  instruction,  369 

—  population,  369 

—  production  and  industry,  870 

—  religion,  869 

—  shipping  871 

—  sugar  mills,  370 
Filabufii  (Rhodesia),  232 
Finland,  agriculture,  1051 

—  area,  1001 

—  births,  deaths,  marriages,  1050 

—  commerce,  1052 

—  crime,  1051 

—  finance,  1051 

—  forests,  1051 

—  government,  999 

—  industry,  1051 

—  instruction,  1050 

—  iron,  1051 

—  money,   weights,    and    measures, 

1053 

—  pauperism,  1050 


FRA 

Finland,  population,  1001,  1050 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  1053 

—  railways,  1053 

—  religion,  1050 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  1052 

—  towns.  1050 

—  university,  1050 
Fiume,  432,  442 
Flanders,  457 

Flat  Island  (Seychelles),  236 
Florence  (Fircnze),  802 
Flores  (Uruguay)  1285 
Florianopolis  (Brazil),  488 
Florida,  area  and  population,  1222 

—  instruction,  1231 

—  public  land,  1243 

—  representation,  1218 
Florida  (Uruguay),  1285, 1287 
Flushing,  910 

Focsani,  984,  985 
Foggia,  802 
Folkestone,  93 
Forcados  (Nigeria),  226 
Forli,  802 
Formosa  (Island  of),  506 

—  area  and  pop.,  842,  843 

—  commerce,  853 

—  railway,  855 

—  shipping,  855 
Formosa  (Arg.  Rep.),  385 
Fort  Augustus  (Jamaica),  282 
Fort  Clarence  (Jamaica),  282 
Fort-de-France  (Martinique),  637 
Fort  Hall  (E.  Africa),  207 

Fort  Jameson  (Central  Africa),  233 
Fort  Louis  (France),  581 
France,  agriculture,  588 

—  area,  562 

—  army,  581-584 

—  banks,  598 

—  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  566 

—  books  of  reference,  600 

—  budget,  576-578 

—  canals,  597 

—  Chamber  of  Deputies,  559 

—  colonies  and  dependencies,  608 
trade  of  604,  605 

Africa,  610 

America,  636 

Asia,  606 

Australasia,  638 

Oceania,  640 

—  commerce,  592 

with  United  Kingdom,  594,  595 
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FRA 

France,  Conseil  d'etat,  561 

—  Conseil  Sup^rieur  des    Colonies, 

603 

—  constitution,  658 

—  cotton  industries,  591 

—  crime,  676 

—  currency  and  credit,  698 

—  customs  valuation,  592 

—  debt,  679,  ^80 

—  defence,  680-688 
army,  581-584 

frontier  and  fortresses,  580 

navy,  584-588 

—  deficit,  579 

—  departments,  563 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  600 

—  divorces,  566 

—  emiCTation,  566 

—  faculties,  578 

—  finance,  local,  680 
state,  676 

—  fisheries,  692 

—  foreigners  residing  in,  565 

—  government,  central,  668 
local,  661 

—  illegitimacy,  566 

—  instruction,  669-674 

—  internal  communications,  597 

—  justice,  676 

—  land  defences,  680 

—  Latin  Monetary  Union,  699 

—  live  stock  statistics,  690 

—  manufiwtures,  591 

—  mercantile  navy,  596 

—  mining  and  minerals,  690 

—  ministry,  658 

—  money,    weights,    and  measures, 

699 

—  national  debt,  679,  680 

—  navy,  684-588 

—  occupation  of  the  people,  665 

—  pauperism,  676 

—  population,  662 

departments,  563 

towns,  666 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  697 

—  President,  668 

—  primes  (subventions),  678 

—  production  and  industry,  688 

—  railways  and  rivers,  597 

—  religion,  668 

—  Senate,  660 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  596 

—  silk  industries,  691 


PUR 

France,  sovereigns  and  governments 
from  1589,  669 

—  sugar  works,  691 

—  textile  industries,  691 

—  torpedo  stations,  684 

—  towns,  566,  567 

—  tramway^s,  597 

—  universities,  678-674 

—  wine  statistics,  590 

—  woollen  industries,  691 
Franceville  (Congo).  618 
Franconia,  700,  702,  704 
Frankfort-on-Main,  650,  734 
Frankfort-on-Oder,  734 
Franklin  (Canada),  256 

Franz  Josef  I.  (Austria-Hungary),  397 
Fredrikshald  (Norway),  1125 
Fredrikstad  (Norway),  1125,  1135 
Freetown  (Sierra  Leone),  248 
Freiberg  (Saxony),  764 
Freiburg  (Baden),  694 

—  University,  663 
Fremantle  (W.  Australia),  337 
French  Congo,  617 

—  Guiana,  636 

—  Guinea,  628 

—  India,  606 

—  Indo-China,  606 

—  Somali  Coast,  626 

—  West  Africa,  626 

Fribourg  (canton),  1141,  1148  ;  uni- 
versity, 1146 

Friedrich,  Duke  (Anhalt),  692 

Friedrich  I.  (Baden),  694 

Friedrich,  Prince  (Waldeck),  769 

Friedrich  August,  Grand  •  Duke 
(Oldenburg).  723 

Friedrich  Franz  IV.,  GraDd-Dnke 
(Mecklenburg-Schwerin),  719 

Friedrich  Wilhelm  I.,  Gimnd-Doke 
(Mecklenburg-Strelitz),  721 

Friedrich- Wilhelmshafen(W.  Pluafic\ 
686 

Friendly  Islands  (Tonga),  872 

Friesland,  896,  897 

Fuchau,  614 

Fukien,  606,  611 

Fukui  (Japan),  848 

Fukuoka  (Japan),  848 

Fula  Dugu  (Gambia),  247 

Fulani  tribes,  224 

Funafuti  I.,  878 

Furah  Bay  CJoL  (Sierra  Leone),  247 

Fiirth  (Bavaria)-<^2       t 
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PUS 

Fusan  (Korea),  861 
Futa  Jallon  (Guinea),  628 
Futuna  Island  (Pacific),  640 


GABUN,  617 
Gafsa  (Tunis),  633 
Galapagos  Islands,  552,  553 
Galatz  (Rumania),  984,  985,  986 
Galernii  Ostrov,  1021 
Galicia  (Austria),  411-413,  422 
Gallaland,  377 
Galla  race  (Somaliland).  625 
Galle  (Ceylon),  117 
Galveston,  Tex.,  1264 
Galway,  Queen's  College,  37 
Gambaga  (Gold  Coast),  245 
Gambia,  247,  248-250 
Gambier  Islands  (Pacific),  640,  641 
Gamtak,  176 
Gando,  224 
Ganges  Canal,  155 
Garden  Island  (Sydney),  800 
Gardner  Island  (Pacific),  373 
Garhwal,  136 
Gateshead,  18 
Gaya,  140 

Gaza  region  (E.  Africa),  978 
Geelong  (Victoria),  311 
Gefle  (Jiweden),  1107,  1108,  1110 
Geneva  (canton),  1141,  1143 
Geneva,  1145  ;  University,  1146 
Genoa,  802,  830  ;  University,  811 
GeorgII.,Duke(Saxe-Meiningen),747 
Georg,  King  (Saxony),  751 
Georg,    Prince  (Schaumburg-Lippe), 

756 
George,  Prince  (Crete),  1188 
George  II.  (Tonga),  372 
George  Town  (Penang),  180 
Georgetown  (Guiana),  273 
Georgia  (U.S.A.),  area  and  pop,,  1222 

—  cotton  crop,  1246 

—  instruction,  1231 

—  representation,  1218 
Georgios  I.  (Greece),  766 
Gera,  744 

German  East  Africa,  684 
German  Empire,  agriculture,  664 

—  area,  646 

—  army,  658 

—  banks,  677 

—  beer  brewed,  668 

-i.-  birUiSy  deaths,  and  marriages^  649 


GER 

German  Empire,  books  of  reference, 
678 

—  Bundesrath,  644 

—  canals  and  navigations,  675 

—  colonies  and  dependencies,  681 

—  commerce,  669 

—  constitution  and  government,  643 

—  crops,  665 

—  currency  and  credit,  677 

—  customs  valuation,  670 

—  debt,  667 

—  defence  and  fortresses,  657 
frontier,  657 

army,  658 

—  navy,  660 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  678 

—  emigration,  649 

—  emperor  and  king,  642 

—  emperors  since  800,  642 

—  finance,  655 

—  fisheries,  667 

—  foreign  dependencies,  681 

—  foreigners  resident  in,  648 

—  forestry,  666 

—  illegitimacy,  649 

—  inhabited  houses,  647 

—  instruction,  651 

—  justice  and  crime,  653 

—  live  stock,  666 

—  manufactures,  667 

—  Matricular  Beitrage,  656 

—  mining  and  minerals,  666 

—  ministry,  645 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  677 

—  navy,  660 

—  occupation  census,  1895,  647 

—  pauperism,  654 

—  population,  646 

conjugal  condition,  647 

—  of  states,  646 

—  of  towns,  647,  660 

—  postal  statistics,  676 

—  production  and  industry,  664 

—  railways,  674 

—  Reichstag,  644 

—  religion,  650 

—  religious  censuses,  651 

—  royal  family,  642 

—  secretaries  of  state,  645 

—  shipping,  672 

—  sUtes,  644 

—  sugar  manufacture,  668 

—  telegraphs,  676       ^  . 

—  towns,  650      ized  by  LiOOgle 
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German  Empire,  universities,  652 
Germany,  states  of,  690 
Gezira  (Sudan),  1210 
Gharbieh  (Egypt),  1194 
Ghent,  459  ;  University,  460 
Ghilzais  (tribe),  381 
Gibeon  (S.W.  Africa),  683 
Gibraltar,  109 

—  troops  at,  108 

Giessen  (Hesse),  714  ;  University,  663 

Gifu  (Japan),  843 

Gilon  (Spain),  1091 

Gilbert  Islands,  373 

Gipsies  in  Spain,  1091  ;  in  Bulgaria, 

1183 ;  in  Servia,  1070 ;  in  Persia, 

941 
Girgenti,  802 

Girton  College,  Cambridge,  36 
Givet,  fortress,  581 
Glarus  (canton),  1141-1143 
Glasgow,  22  ;  University,  36,  36 

—  port,  78,  93 

—  technical  college,  37 
Glauchau  (Saxony),  754 
Gleiwitz  (Prussia),  734 
Glorieuse  Archipelago,  624 
Gloucester,  18 

Gmiind,  763 

Goa  (Portuguese  India),  976 

Gobabis  (S.  W.  Africa),  683 

Godavari  irrigation,  155 

Gojam  (Abyssinia),  377 

Gold  Coast,  245,  248-250 

Gold  Coast  Territories,  245 

Gomel,  1005 

Gonaives  (Haiti),  784,  787 

Gondar  (Abyssinia),  377 

Goole,  93 

Goppingen,  763 

Gorakhpur,  140 

Goree  (Senegal),  627 

Gorlitz,  734 

Gorz  and  Gradiska,  411,  412 

Gospodar  of  Montenegro,  880 

Goteborg  (Sweden),  1107, 1108, 1110, 

1113,  1119 
Gottingen,  University,  653 
Gotha,  746,  747 
Gothard  (defence),  1149 
Gouda,  897 
Cough's  Island,  236 
Goulbum  (N.S.W.),  296 
Goyaz  (Brazil),  482,  483 
Gozo  Island,  110 


QBE 

Graaf-Reinet,  195 
Gradiska,  402 
Graham's  Town,  195,  197 
Granada  (Spain),    1091 ;   university, 
1093 

—  (Nicaragua),  929 
Gran  Chaco  (Bolivia),  475 

Grand  Bassam  (Ivory  Coast),  628,  629 

Grand  Caicos,  282 

Grand  Cayman,  282 

Grande  Aldee  (French  India),  606 

Grande  Comore,  624 

Grande-Terre  (Guadeloupe),  686 

Grand  Lahou  (Ivory  Coast),  628 

Grand  Popo  (Dahomey),  629 

Grand  Rapids  (U.S.A.),  1228 

Grand  Turk  (W. I.),  282 

Grangemouth,  78,  93 

Granville  (N.  S.  W.),  296 

Gratz,  415  ;  University,  417 

Graubiinden  (Grisons),  1141,  1143 

Gravelines,  fortress,  681 

Great  Bahama,  279 

Great  Britain,  agriculture,  70 

—  agricultural  holdings,  72-75 
education,  76 

—  area,  14 

cultivable,  70 

—  army,  58 

distribution,  60 

estimates,  61 

in  India,  60,  61 

in  South  Africa,  61 

in  Crete,  60 

organisation,  61,  62 

i*egular,  60 

in  colonies  and  Egypt,  60 

—  Bank  of  England,  99 

—  banks,  chartered,  99 

joint-stock,  99 

post-office,  100 

trustees,  101 

—  barley  produce,  71 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  26, 

27 

—  books  of  reference,  102 

—  budgets,  46-60 

—  cabinet,  9 

—  canals,  94 

annual  value,  64 

—  census,  14 

—  Civil  Service  estimates,  52 

—  Civil  List,  5 

—  coal  raised,  77 
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GRB 

Great  Britain,  coal  exports,  77,  78 
ports,  78 

—  colonies    and  dependencies,    108 

etseq, 

—  commerce,  82 

—  Commons,  House  of,  7 

—  consolidated  fund  services,  49 

—  constitution,  6 

—  com  and  green  crops,  70-72 

—  cotton  exports,  79,  81,  89 
imports,  79,  81,  89 

—  Councils,  county,  11,  12 
district,  12 

parish,  12 

—  County  boroughs,  list  of,  18,  19 

—  credit,  98 

—  crime,  42-44 

—  crops,   description    and  produce, 

70-72 

—  Crown  lands  revenue,  49 

—  customs,  48 
valuation,  83 

—  deaths,  26,  27 

—  debt,  55-67 

—  defence,  68 

—  education,  34 

—  Act  (1902),  87,  39 
Board  of,  39 

—  electors,  registered,  7,  8 

—  estimates,  46-63 

—  emijgration,  27-29 

—  excise,  48 

—  expenditure,  47-49 

—  exports,  82-90 

average  per  head,  83 

coal,  &c.,  77,  78 

cotton,  79,  81 

cottons,  89 

foreign  and  colonial,  83 

j?old  and  silver,  86 

iron  and  steel,  79,  90 

principal  articles,  89,  90 

wool,  80-82 

woollens,  90 

—  ferm  holdings,  72-74 

—  finance,  46 
^  fish  traffic,  76 

—  fisheries,  75 

—  forestry,  75 

—  gas  works,  annual  value,  54 

—  gold  bullionimports  and  exports,  86 

—  government,    imperial    and    cen- 

tral, 6 
executive,  9 


ORE 

Great    Britain,    government,    local, 
11-14 

—  heir-apparent,  income  of,  6 

—  house-duty  revenue,  48 

—  illiteracy,  8,  39 

—  immigration,  29 

—  imports,  82-90 

average  per  head,  83 

cotton,  79,  81,  89 

flour,  88 

food,  88 

per  head,  90 

foreign  and  colonial,  84,  86,  89 

" S^^  ^^^  silver,  86 

iron,  78,  89 

metals  and  minerals,  79 

principal  articles,  88-89 

tea,  88 

wheat,  88 

wool,  80,  81,  89 

—  income  tax,  48,  63 

—  inhabited  houses,  19,  22,  25 

—  instruction,  34 

—  iron  imports,  78,  89 

—  iron  ore,  76,  78 
works,  78 

—  justice  and  crime,  42-45 

—  Kinc  and  Emperor,  3 

—  land  distribution,  70 
tax,  48 

—  live  stock,  71 

—  Local  Government,  11-14 
taxation,  67,  68 

—  Lords,  House  of,  6 

—  marriages,  26,  27 

—  metal  imports,  79,  89 

—  military  expenditure,  colonial  con- 

tribution, 108 

—  militarv  districts,  61-62 

—  minerals,  76-79 

—  mines,  76  ;  value,  64 

—  ministries  since  1841,  11 

—  ministry,  9 

—  money,  98-101 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  101 

—  municipal  corporations,  12,  13 

—  national  debt,  65-67 

—  navigation,  91-98 

—  navy,  62-69 

actual  strength,  64 

Bourd  of  Admiralty,  68 

estimates,  62 

number  of  seamen  and  marines. 
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ORE 

Great  Britaip,  navy,  reserved  mer- 
chant cruisers,  64 

—  navy,  tabulated  list  of  vessels,  66  ; 

of  first-class  cruisers,  67 
in  foreign  service,  65 

—  oats  produce,  72 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  20, 23, 25 

—  parliaments  :  duration,  8 

—  pauperism,  45,  46 

—  police  force,  45 

—  population,  14 

counties,  16,  17,  21,  22,  24 

county  boroughs,  18,  19 

divisions  of  United  Kingdom,  14 

towns,  18,  22,  25 

—  postal  statistics,  49,  50.  95  98 

—  prime  ministers,  list  of,  11 

—  production,  70 

—  quarries,  annual  value,  54 

—  railways,  93 
value,  54 

—  registered  electors,  8 

—  Reform  Acts,  7 

—  religion,  29-34 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  4  6 

—  royal  family,  3,  4 
grants,  6 

—  salt,  77 

—  schools,  middle-class,  37-39 
voluntary  and  board,  40 

—  scientific  (elementary)  instruction, 

38 

—  shipping,  91-93 

—  silver  bullion  imports  and  exports, 

86 

—  sovereigns,  list  o^  5 

—  stamps  (revenue),  48 

—  taxation,  53 
local,  57 

—  technical  education,  38 

—  telegraphs,  49,  50,  97 

—  telephones,  97 

—  textile  industry,  79-82 

—  tramways,  94 

—  universities,  84 

—  waterworks,  annual  value  of,  54 

—  wheat  produce,  72 

—  wool,    exported,    imported,     and 

home  consumption,  80  -82 
Great  Inagua,  279 
Great  Windhoek  (S.W.  Africa)  684 
QVeece,  agriculture,  772 

—  area  and  pop.,  768 

—  army,  771 


QUA 

Greece,  books  of  reference,  777 

—  Bul6,  767 

—  commerce,  773 

—  constitution,  767 

—  currant  crop,  778 

—  currency  and  credit,  776 

—  customs  valuation,  775 

—  debt,  771 

—  defence,  771 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  777 

—  finance,  770 

—  instruction,  769 

—  mining,  773 

—  ministay,  768 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  776 

—  navy,  772 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  776 

—  production  and  industry,  772 

—  railways,  775 

—  i-eii^ning  king,  766 

—  religion,  769 

—  shipping,  775 

—  towns,  769 

—  University,  770 
Greenland,  551 
Greenock,  population,  22 
GreifeWald  University,  653 
Greiz,  748 

Grenada  (W. I.),  285-287 

Grenadines,  the,  285 

Grenoble,      567  ;      faculties,     573  ; 

fortress,  681 
Greytown  (Nicaragua),  929 
Grimsby,  18,  78,  93 
Griqualand,  East  and  West,  195 
Grodno,  1005 

Groningen  (province),  895,  897 
Groningen  (town),  897  ;   university, 

898 
Grosseto,  802 
Guadaligara  (Mexico),  869 
Guadalcanar  Island,  878 
Guadeloupe,  608,  636 
Guam  or  Guahan  (Ladrones),  1278 
Guanajuato    (Mexico),    state,    868 

town,  869 
Guanare  (Venezuela),  1298 
Guatemala,  area  and  population,  779 

—  banks,  782 

—  books  of  reference,  788 

—  commerce,  781 

—  constitution,  779 

—  crime,  779 

-defence,  7^0,,^GoOgIe 
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QUA 

Guatemala,    diplomatic    representa- 
tives, 788 

—  finance,  780 

—  minerals,  781 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  782 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  782 

—  president,  779 

—  production  and  industry,  780 

—  railways,  782 

—  religion  and  instruction,  779 

—  shipping,  782 
Guatemala  la  Nueva,  779 
Guayaquil,  553,  555 
Guayas  (Ecuador),  553 
Guelders,  895,  897 
Guerga  (Egypt),  1194 

Guernsey,  Herm,  and  Jethou,  popula- 
tion, 25,  26 
Guernsey,  government,  14  ;  pop.,  26 
Guerrero  (Mexico),  869 
Guiana  (British),  278 

—  (Dutch),  924 

—  (French),  603,  686 
Guinea  (French),  628 

—  (Portuguese),  976,  977 
Guizeh  (Egypt),  1194 

Gtinther,  fiince  (Schwarzburg-Rudol- 

stadt),  757 
Gurangs  (Nepal),  890 
Gurkhas  (Nepal),  889-890 
Gurunsi  (French  Sudan),  627 
Giistrow       (Mecklenburg-Schwerin), 

720 
Gwalior,  136 
Gwanda,  231 
Gwelo,  281 

Gympie  (Queensland),  324 
Gyulafehervdr,  402 


HAAPAI  (Tonga),  372 
Haarlem,  897 
HabibuUah  Khan  (Afghanistan),  380 
Habus  lands  (Tunis),  632 
Hackney  College,  London,  86 
Ha^e,  the,  897 
Haidarabdd,  area,  &c.,  135,  136 

—  religion,  141 

—  revenue,  136 

—  town,  140 
Haifa,  trade,  1174 
Hainaut,  457 

Haiphong  (Tonking),  606,  609 


HAW 

Haiti,  784-787 

Hakodate  (Japan),  843  ;  port,  852 

Halifax,  18 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  257 

—  troops  at,  108 

Hall  Island  (Pacific),  373 
Halle-on-Saale,  650,  734 

—  University,  653 
Halmstad  (Sweden),  1110 
Hamad^n  (Persia),  941 
Hamburg,  area  and  pop.,  650,  709 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  710 

—  books  of  reference,  712 

—  commerce  and  shipping,  674,  710 

—  constitution,  708 

—  emigration,  709 

—  finance,  710 

—  matricular  contribution,  656 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  648 

—  religion,  justice,  crime,  710 

—  representation  (Imperial),  644 
Hamilton  (Bermudas),  252 

—  (N.S.W.),  296 

—  (Ontario),  257 

Hamoud  bin  Mahomed  bin  Said,  Sul- 
tan of  Zanzibar,  210 
Hangchau,  514 
Hankau,  514,  516 
Hanley,  18 

Hanoi'  (Tonking),  606,  609 
Hanover,  650,  734 

—  province,  area  and  population,  732 
crime,  737 

—  emigration,  734 
religion,  735 

Harar  or  Harrar,  377-379,  626,  1210 

Harbour  Grace  (Newfoundland),  276 

Harbour  Island  (Bahamas),  279 

Hartford  (U.S.A.),  1228 

Hartlepool,  78,  93 

Hartley  (S.  Africa),  231 

Harwich,  93 

Hastings,  18 

Hausa  race,  224 

Havana  (province),  1272;  town,  1273, 

1274 
Havre,  le,  567  ;  fortress,  581  ;  trade, 

594 
Hawaii,  area  and  pop.,  1223,  1270 

—  books  of  reference,  1282 

—  commerce,  1271 

—  constitution,  1270 

—  instruction,  1271 
-religion,  127eedbyGoOgIe 
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HAW 

Hawaii,  telegraphs,  1271 

Hawke's  Bay  (N.Z.),  district,  354 

Hazar  Asp,  1055 

Hazaras  (tribe),  381 

Hediaz  (vilayet),  1163 

Heidelberg,  695 

Heidelberg  University,  653 

Heilbronn,  763 

Heinrich,  XIV.  (Reuss),  743 

Heinrich  XXIV.  (Reuss),  742 

Helder,  897 

Helsingborg  (Sweden),  1110 

Helsingfors,  1005,  1050 

Herat,  381 

Herbertshohe,  686 

Heredia  (Costa  Rica),  533 

Herm,  Island,  26 

Hermit  Island  (W.  Pacific),  686 

Hermopolis,  769 

'sHertogenbosch,  897 

Hervey  Islands,  367 

Herzegovina,  446,  1161 

Hesse,  area  and  population,  713 

—  books  of  reference,  715 

—  constitution,  713 

—  finance,  714 

—  grand-duke,  712 

—  instruction,  714 

—  matricular  contribution,  656 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  648 

—  production  and  industry,  715 

—  railways,  715 

—  religion,  651,  714 

—  representation,  Imperial,  644 
Hesse,  Upper,  713 

—  Rhenish,  713 
Hesse-Nassau,  area,  &c.,  732 

—  crime,  737 

—  emigration,  734 

—  religion,  735 

Heui  Yi,  Emperor  (Korea),  859 
Hidalgo  (Mexico),  868 
HiU  Tipperah,  136 
Hirosaki  (Japan),  843 
Himeii  (Japan),  843 
Hiroshima  (Japan),  843 
Hissar,  1054 

Hobart  (Tasmania),  344,  347 
Hoboken  (U.S.A.),  1228 
Hodeida,  trade,  1174 
H6d-Mezd  VAsarhely,  432 
Hof  (Bavaria),  702 
Hohenzollem,  area,  &c.,  732 
—  crime,  737 


HUD 

Hohenzollern,  emigration,  734 

—  religion,  735 
Hokkaido  (Japan),  842 
Hokoto  (Pescadores)  Islands,  842 
Holland,  see  Netherlands 
Holland  (N.  and  S.),  895,  897 
Holland,  parts  of,  16 
Holloway  College,  Egham,  36 
Honan,  506 

Honduras,  area  and  population,  788 

—  books  of  reference,  791 

—  commerce,  789 

—  constitution  and  government,  788 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  790 

—  finance,  788 

—  instruction,  788 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  790 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  790 

—  president,  788 

—  production  and  industry,  789 

—  railway,  790 
Honduras^  British,  275 
Hongay  (Tonking),  609 

Hong  Kong,  administration,  125 

—  area,  125 

—  births  and  deaths,  126 

—  books  of  reference,  129 

—  commerce,  127 

—  constitution  and  government,  125 

—  currency  and  credit,  129 

—  debt,  127 

—  defence,  127 

—  emigration,  126 

—  exports  and  imports,  127 

—  finance,  127 

—  governor,  125 

—  instruction,  126 

—  iustice  and  crime,  126 

—  lease  of  territory,  125,  507 

—  military  expenditure,  108 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,'  129 

—  population,  126 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  127 

—  shipping,  128 

—  troops  at,  108 
Honolulu,  1270,  1271 
Honshiu  (Japan),  842 
Horsens  (Denmark),  542 

Hova  race  (Madagascar),  619,  620 

Howrah,  140 

Huahine  (Pacific),  640,  641 

Huanillos  (Peru),  957 
I    Hubli,  140 
I  Huddersfield,  population,  Jttlc 
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HUE 

Hu6  (Annam),  607 
Hull,  18,  78.  93 
HunaD,  506,  511 

Hungary,  428  {see  also  under  Austria- 
Hungary) 

—  agriculture,  437 

—  area,  430 

—  banks,  444 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  432 

—  books  of  reference,  450 

—  breweries,  441 

—  canals,  442 

—  commerce,  441 

—  constitution,  428 

—  currency  and  credit,  444 

—  customs  valuation,  441 

—  debt,  437 

—  emigration,  432 

—  finance,  436 

—  forestry,  440 

—  government,  428 

local,  429 

provincial,  429 

—  instruction,  433 

—  justice  and  crime,  485 

—  manufactures,  440 

—  mining  and  minerals,  440 

—  ministry,  428 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  409 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  431 

—  parliament,  428 

—  pauperism,  436 

—  population,  480 

—  post  and  telegraphs,  443 

—  production,  487 

—  railways,  443 

—  reigning  sovereign,  397 

—  religion,  488  • 

—  rivers  and  canals,  442 

—  royal  family,  397 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  442 

—  silk  culture,  440 

—  towns,  432 

—  universities,  434 
Hungary  Proper,  430 
Huon  Islands  (Pacific),  640 
Hupeh,  506,  511 

Huy  (Belgium),  463 


IBADAN  (W.  Africa),  247 
Ibagu^  (Colombia;,  522 
Ibo,  979 
Iceland,  551 


IND 

Ichang,  514 

Ida  (Nigeria),  226 

Idaho,  area  and  population,  1223 

—  instruction,  1231 

—  mining,  1250 

—  public  lands,  1243 

—  i-epresentation,  1218 
IdjU  (W.  Africa),  626 
Igai-a  Kingdom,  225 
Iki  Islands  (Japan),  842 
He  de  Re  (fortress),  581 
Ilorin,  224 

Illinois,  area  and  population,  1223 

—  instruction,  1231 

—  representation,  1218 
Iloilo  (Philippines),  1276 
Imbambura  (Ecuador),  558 
Imphal  (India),  140 
Inaccessible  I.,  236 
Inch'yen  (Chemulpo),  861 
India  (British),  agriculture,  151 

—  area,  133  et  seq. 

—  army  expenditure,  108,  147 

European,  60,  61,  108, 149 

native,  149 

of  feudatory  states,  151 

—  banks,  savings,  168 

—  births,  139 

—  books  of  reference,  169 

—  canals,  165 

—  capital    of    joint-stock      com- 

panies, 155-156 

—  collieries,  156 

—  commerce,  156 

—  constitution,  130 

—  cotton  mills,  155 

—  cotmcil,  130 

—  council  of  Governor-General,  131 

—  crime,  1 44 

—  crops,  154 

—  currency  and  credit,  167 

—  customs  valuation,  157 

—  deaths,  139 

—  debt,  147 

—  defence,  149-151 

—  dependent  states,  172  et  seq, 

—  emigration,  139 

—  executive  authority,  181 

—  expenditure,  108,  144-148 

—  exports,  merchandise,  156-162 
treasure,  157,  158 

—  finance,  144 

—  forest  ground,  153,  l^^r^ci](> 
revenue,  145         -^OOglC 
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IND 

India,  govei-nment,  130 
local,  133 

—  govemor-geneiu],  131 

—  governors-general,  list  of,  181 

—  governors  of  provinces,  182 

—  Imperial  service  troops,  161 

—  imports,  merchandise,  156-162 
treasure,  157,  158 

—  instruction,  142 

medical  colleges,  142 

normal  schools,  142 

technical  schools,  142 

universities,  142 

—  internal  communications,  164 

—  justice  and  crime,  143 

—  land,  cultivated  and  uncultivated, 

158 
irrigated,  154,  155 

—  land  revenue,  146 
tenure,  152 

—  languages,  138 

—  money,  weights,  measures,  169 

—  municipal  government,  133 

—  native  states,  135-137 

—  newspapers,  vernacular,  143 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  138 

—  opium  revenue,  146,  147 

—  police,  144 

—  population,  133  tt  aeq. 

British  territory,  134 

civil  condition,  137 

presidencies  and  provinces,  134 

native  states,  135-137 

according  to  race,  138 

British    oom,  distribution  of^ 

138 

occupations  of,  138 

of  towns,  140 

distribution  according  to  re- 
ligion, 141 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  166 

—  production  and  industry,  151 

—  provinces,  132,  134 

—  railways,  165 

—  religion,  140 

—  revenue,  144-148 

—  roads,  164 

—  salt  revenue,  146 

—  Secretary  of  State,  130 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  1 62 

—  tenure  of  land,  152 

—  towns,  140 

—  trans-frontier  land  trade,  162 

—  Universities,  142 


IRE 

India  (French),  603-606 

—  (Portuguese),  976 
Indian  Territory,  1221.  1223 
Indiana,  area  and  population,  1223 

—  instruction,  1231 

—  representation,  1218 

—  wheat  production,  1245 
Indianapolis  (U.S.A.),  1226.  1228 
Indians  (N.  American),  1221,  1224 
Indo-China,  French  606 

Indore,  136 

Ingoldstadt  (Bavaria),  702 
Inhambane,  978,  979 
Innsbruck  university,  417 
Intermediate  Education    (England), 
37 

Ireland,  38 

(Scotland),  88 

(Wales),  87 

Iowa,  area  and  population,  1223 

—  instruction,  1231 

—  representation,  1218 
Ipswich,  18 

Ipswich  (Queensland),  324 

Iquique,  494,  495 

Iquitos  (Peru),  953,  956 

Irbit,  1005 

Ireland,  agriculture,  70  et  seq, 

holdings,  74,  75 

—  area,  14,  16,  23,  24 

—  banks,  joint-stock,  99,  100 
post-office,  100 

—  trustees'  savings  banks,  101 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  27 

—  books  of  reference,  107 

—  canals,  95 

—  cities  and  towns,  26 

—  coal  produce,  77 

—  commerce,  84 

—  counties,  24 

—  criminals,  45 

—  education,  intermediate,  38 

—  education,  primary,  41 

technical,  38 

universities,  34,  36 

—  electorate,  8 

—  emigration,  28,  29 

—  fisheries,  75,  76 

—  illiterates,  8,  39 

—  imports  and  exports,  84 

—  justice  and  crime,  44,  45 

—  livestock,  71 

—  local  government,  13 

—  local  taxation,  6S  t 
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Inland,  occupations  of  the  people,  25 
-^  parliamentary  representation,  8' 

—  pauperism,  46,  46 

—  police  force,  45 

—  population,  14, 1 5, 28-25 ;  towns,  25 
provinces,  28 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  96-97 

—  property  assesSed,  54 

—  railways,  98,  94 

—  religion,  88 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  55 

—  textile  &ctories,  80 

—  trade,  84 

—  universities,  34,  36 
IrkuUk,1005 

Iron  Gates  (Danube),  989 
Isabel  Island  (W.  Pacific),  378,  687 
Isles  de  Los  (W.  Africa),  247 
Isle  of  Man,  area  and  population,  14, 
25,  26 ;  government,  18 

—  books  of  rdTerence,  107 
Isle  of  Pines,  639 

Ismid  (mutessari&t),  1162 
Ispahftn,  941 
Istria,  411-418 
Itajahy  (Brazil),  488 
Italy,  agriculture,  824 

—  area,  796-799 

—  army,  818 
African,  820 

—  banks,  881 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  801 

—  books  of  reference,  885 

—  commerce,  826 

—  constitution,  793 

—  crime,  812 

—  currency  and  credit,  881 

—  customs  valuation,  828 

—  debt,  816 

—  defence,  814 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  832 

—  emigration,  801 

—  finance,  local,  817 

public  property,  817 

state,  814 

—  fisheries,  826 

—  foreign  dependencies,  888 

—  forestry,  825 

—  frontier,  814 

—  government,  793  ;  local,  795 

—  Sliterates,  810 

—  instruction,  809 

—  justice  and  crime,  818 
-^  land  proprietors,  90a 


JAP 

Italy,  mines  and  minerals,  825 

—  ministry,  795 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  882 

—  navy,  821 

—  occupation  of  people,  800 

—  pauperism,  818 

—  periodicals,  812 

—  Popes  of  Rome  from  1700,  804 

—  population,  796-800 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  830 

—  prisons,  813 

—  provinces,  797-799 

—  railways,  830 

—  reiffning  king,  792 

—  religion,  803-809 

—  royS  &mily,  792 

—  See  &  Church  of  Rome,  808  et  teq. 

—  shipping,  829 

—  silk  culture,  825 

—  towns,  802 

—  universities,  811 
Ivanoff-Yosnesensk,  1005 
Ivoiy  Coast  (French),  628 
Izmail,  1005 


JABALPUR,  140 
Jaffa,  trade,  1174 
Jaffna  (Ceylon),  117 
Jaffst,  762,  768 
Jaipur,  136  ;  town,  140 
Jalandhar  (India),  140 
Jalapa  (Nicaragua),  930 
Jalisco  (Mexico),  868 
Jaluit  (Pacific),  687 
Jamaica,  281,  286-287 

—  troops  at,  108 
Jammu  and  Kashmir,  135 
Janina  (vilayet),  1162 
Janiuay  (Philippines),  1276 
Japan,  agriculture,  850 

—  area  and  population,  842 

—  army,  847 

—  banks,  856 

—  books  of  reference,  857 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  843 

—  commerce,  851 

—  constitution,  839 

—  currency  and  credit,  856 

—  customs  valuation,  852 

—  debt,  847 

—  defence,  847 

—  diplomatic  representatiyes,  857 
-^  finance  impenal,  845^00gle 
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JAP 

Japan,  finanoe,  local,  847 

—  govemmeiit,  839 
local,  841 

—  Honae  of  Peers,  840 

—  House  of  RepresentatiFei,  840 

—  Imperial  Diet,  840 

—  instraction,  844 

—  justice  and  crime,  844 

—  manuCEtctores,  851 

—  Mikado,  839 

—  minerals,  861 

—  ministry,  841 

—  money, weights,  and  measui'cs,  856 

—  navy,  848 

—  pauperism,  845 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  855 

—  production  and  industry,  850 

—  railways,  855 

—  reigning  sovereign,  839 

—  roads,  855 

—  religion,  848 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  854 

—  towns,  848 

—  Universities,  844 
Jarvis  Island,  378 

Jask  (Gulf  of  Oman),  933 
Jassy  (Rumania),  984 

—  University,  984 
Java,  administration,  915 

—  area  and  population,  916 

—  cultivation,  920 

—  live  stock,  921 

—  mining,  921 

—  religion,  917 

Jebba  (Nigeria),  224,  246 

Jeddah,  trade,  1174 

Jelalabad,  881,  882 

Jelebu  state,  185 

Jena  University,  658, 750 

Jenn^  (Senegal),  629 

Jeres  (Spain),  1091 

Jersey,  area  and  population,  25,  26 

—  government,  14 
Jersey  City,  1226,1228 
Jerusalem     (mutessarifat),       1163 ; 

town,  1163 
Jethou  Island,  26 
Jeumont  (France),  trade,  594 
Jewish  Colonisation  Association,  891 
Jhalawar,  186 
Jhinsi,  140 

Jiboutil  (Somali  coast),  625 
Jind,  137 
Jinotepe,  932 


KAN 

Jitomir,  1005 
I  Jodhpur,  state,  186 
I   —  town,  140 

Johannesburg,  239 

John  II.  (Liechtenstein),  427 

Johol,  state,  185 

Johore  Bahru,  187 

Johor  State,  187 
^  Joinville  (Brazil),  468 

Jongpens  (Bhutan  chiefs),  473 
I  Jonkoping  (Sweden),  1110 
I   Jubaland,  207 

Ji\juy  (Aig.  Rep.),  385 

Jutland.  541 


KABAKA  OF  UGANDA,  209 
Kabba  (Nigeria),  224 
Kabin  mines  (Siam),  1083 
Kabul,  381-383 
Kabyles  (Algeria),  611 

—  (Tunis),  631 

Kachh  (Baluchistan),  174 
Eafiristan,  380 
Kafne  (N.  Rhodesia),  238 
Kafloshima  (Japan),  848 
Kahoolawe  (Hawaii),  1270 
Kaisarieh,  1163 
Kaiserslautem  (Bavaria),  702 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  Oanal,  675 
Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Land,  686 
Kaldt,  172,  173 

—  Khans  of,  178 

—  trade,  175 
Kalmar  (Sweden),  1110 
Kaloubieh  (Egypt),  1194 
Kalsia,  137 

Kaluga,  1005 
Kamenets  Podolsk,  1005 
Kamerun,  682-683 
Kampot  (Cambodia),  608 
Kanasawa  (Japan),  848 
Kandahar,  881-888 
Kandy  (Ceylon),  117 
Kankan  (Guinea),  628 
Kano,  225 
Kansas,  area  and  pop.,  1223 

—  instruction,'  1281 

—  public  land,  1243  . 

—  representation,  1218 

—  wheat  crop,  1245 
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KAN 

Kanra,  506 
Kapnrthala,  187 
Kardchi,  140  ;  trade,  162 
Karagwe  (E.  AMca),  685 
Karakul,  1054 
Karamojo  (Uganda),  209 
Karikal  (French  India),  606 
Karl  Alexandei,  Prince  (Lippe),  716 
Karl  Gilnther,  Prince  (Schwarzburg- 

Sondershansen),  758 
Karlsborg  (Sweden),  lllS 
Karlstad  (Sweden),  1110 
Karlskrona  (Sweden),  1110, 1113 
Karlsmhe,  695 
Karolyy&ros,  408 
Karonga  (Cent  Africa),  204 
Kara,  1005 
Kar8hi,1054 
Kash&n,  941 
Kashmir,  area,  &c.,  185,  186 

—  religion,  141  , 

—  revenue,  136 
Kassa  (Hungary),  482 
Kassala,  1210 
Kassel,  650,  784 
Kastamuni,  1162 
Katmandu  (Nepal),  890 
Katunga  (Cent.  Africa),  204 
Kauai  (Hawaii),  1270 
Kaulun  (port),  514 

Kaulung  or  Rowlung  (lease),  125 
Kausagi  (Pacific),  878 
Kayes  (Senegal),  627,  629 
Kazan,  1005  ;  University,  1007 
Kads  (of  Sikkim),  176 
Kazvin  (Persia),  941 
Kecskemet,  482 
Kedah  (Ealay  Peninsula),  1079 
Keeling  Islands,  187 
Keetmanshoop  (S.W.  Africa),  683 
Keewatin  (Canada),  256 
Kelantan  (Malay  Pen.),  1079 
Kelung  (Formosa),  854 
Kena  (Egypt),  1194,  1195 
Kentucky,  area  and  pop.,  1228 

—  instruction,  1231 

—  representation,  1218 

—  tooacoo,  1246 
Kenya  (E.  Africa),  207 
Kephallonia,  768 
Kerbela,  941,  1168 
Kerch,  997,  1005,  1021 
Kergnelen  Island,  625 
Kencho  (E.  Afrioa),  207 


KIZ 

Kermadec  Islands,  864,  867 

Eermftn  (Persia),  941 

Eermine,  1054 

Kesteven,  16 

Eete  Eratshi  (Togoland),  682 

Eey  West,  Fla.,  1264 

Ehaibar  road,  883 

ELhaipur  (Sind),  136 

Eharkoff,  1005  ^  university,  1007 

Ehartum,  1210  ;  the  church,  1196 

Eharvin,  516 

Eheldt,  aee  Ealat 

Eherson,  1005 

Ehetran  (Baluchistan),  178,  174 

Ehiva,  1029,  1055 

Ehojent,  1005 

Ehost  (Baluchistan),  coal,  175 

Ehsach-Eandal  (Cambodia),  608 

Ehurdistan,  1162 

Ehuzar,  1054 

Eiangsi,  506,  511 

Eiangsu,  506,  511 

Eiau-chau,  506,  514,  516,  685 

Eiev,  1005  ;  University,  1007 

Eiel,  650,  734 ;  University,  658 

Eilimane  (Quilimane),  979 

Eilindini  (E.  Africa),  207 

Eilmamock,  22 

Eilwa  (Germ.  E.  Africa),  685 

Eimberley,  195,  197 

Einburn,  1021 

Eing  George's  Sound,  291 

Eing's  Ck>llege,  London,  86 

Eingston  (Jamaica),  281 

Eingston-upon-Hull,  18,  78,  93 

Eingstown  (St.  Vincent),  285 

Eing  William's  Town  (Cape  Colony), 

1.99 

Eioto,  or  Eyoto  (Japan),  848 

—  University,  844 

Eirkcal(hr,  78,  98 

Eishinefir,  1005 

Eishm  (Persian  Gulf),  983 

Eismayu,  206,  207 

Eissidu^o  (Guinea),  628* 

Eistna  irrigation,  155 

Eisumu  (E.  Africa),  207 

Eita  (Senegal),  629 

Eitui(E.  Africa),  207 

Eitwara  (E.  Africa),  685 

Eiukiang,  514 

Eiungcluiu,  514 

Kiushiu  (Japan),  842         ^^^^T^ 

Eialbashis  (Afghan),  881  ^C)Ogie 
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KOB 

KoU,  848 ;  port,  852,  855 

Kochi  (Japan),  848 

Eofa  (Japan),  843 

Kokand,  1005 

Kolhapor,  186  ;  town,  140 

Koln  (Cologne),  650,  784 

Kolomea,  415 

Kolozsvar  (Klausenbuig),  482 

Kolozsvar,  UniTeraity,  484 

Kom  (Persia),  941 

Komdrom,  402 

Konakij  (French  Guinea),  628 

Kong  (Ivory  Coast),  628 

Kongmun  and  Knmchuk,  614 

Koni  (French  Sudan),  627 

Konia,  or  Konieh,  1162 ;  town,  1168 

Konigsberg,    650,    784  ;   shipping, 

674 ;  University,  653 
Kdnigfhiitte  (Prussia),  784 
Konstantinhafen  (W.  Pacific),  686 
Konstanz  (Baden),  695 
Konta^ra  (Nigeria),  224 
Kordoian,  1210 
Korea,  area  and  pop.  859 

—  books  of  reference,  862 

—  commerce,  861 

—  defence,  860 

—  Emperor,  859 

—  finance,  860 

—  ^yemment,  859 

—  instruction,  860 

—  money,  862 

—  production,  860 

—  religion,  860 
Korogwe  (E.  Africa),  685 
Kossova  (vilayet),  1162 
Kostroma,  1005 

Kota,  186 

Kotakota,  204 

Kotei  of  Japan,  839 

Kotonu  (Dahomey),  629 

Kovno,  1005 

Kowloon  lease,  125 

KorioY,  1005 

Kpando  (Togpland),  682 

Kraguyevatz,  1070 

Krakau,  or  Cracow,  416  ;  University, 

417 
Krasnoyarsk,  1005 
Kratji  (Togoland),  682 
Krefeld,  650,  734 
Krementchug,  1005 
Kristiania,  1125,  1185 ;  University, 

1126 


LAM 

Kristiansand  (Norway),  1125 

Kristianstad  (Sweden),  1110 

Kristiansund  (Norway),  1125 

Kronstadt  (Brssso),  482 

—  (Russian),  997, 1005,  1021 

Ktima  (Cyprus),  123 

Kuala  Lumpor  (Selangor),  185 

Kuch  Behar,  186 

Kuching  (Sarawak),  115 

Kumamoto  (Japan),  843 

Kumasi  (Ashanti),  245 

Kunar  valley,  380 

Kungrad,  1055 

Kunsan  (Korea),  861 

Kuopio,  1050 

Kurdistan,  1162 

Kurds  (Persia),  941 

Kuria  Muria  Islands,  112 

Kurile  Islands,  842 

Kursk,  1005 

Kurussa  (Guinea),  628 

Kusai  (Caroline  Is.),  687 

Kwala  (Dahomey),  629 

Kwang-chau-wan,  Bay  of,  507,  607 

Kwaugo  Oriental,  529 

Kwangsi,  506 

Kwangtung,  506,  511;  Buasian,  997, 

1055 
Kweichau,  606 
KuUis,  1005 
Kwitta,  245 
Kyrenia  (Cyprus),  123 


LABRADOR,  276 
Labuan,  114,  178 
Labyrinth  Islands  (Andamana),  177 
Laccadive  Islands,  178 
La  Ceiba  (Honduras),  788 
Laconia,  768 

Ladario  de  Katto  Grosao,  486 
La  Digue  (Seychelles),  286 
La  Dorada  ((Colombia),  526 
Ladrone  Islands,  687,  1278 
Lady  Mamret  HaU,  Oxford*  36 
Lagoon  Islands,  873 
Lagos,  246,  248>250 
—  Protectorate,  246 
La  Guaira,  1296,  1297 
Lahore,  140 
Lahr  (Baden),  695 
Laibach,  415 
Lakon  (Siam),  1079 
Lampeter  CoUege,  87)Qle 
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LAM 

Lampoonchi  (Slam),  1079 

Lampongs  (I.  of  Snmatra),  916 

Lama,  206,  207,  208 

Landr^ies,  fortress,  581 

Landskrona  (Sweden),  1110 

Lantao  I.  (Hong  Kong),  125 

L^ngres,  fortress,  581 

Laokai,  607 

Laos  (French),  609  ;  (Siamese),  1079 

La  Paz,  475 ;  town,  475,  476 

La  Plata,  386,  387 

Lappa  (China),  514 

Lara  (Venezuela),  1292,  1295 

Laraiche,  887 

Larissa,  768 ;  town,  769 

La  Rochelle,  567  ;  fortress,  581 

Lamaca  (Cypras),  122 

Larvik  (Norway),  1125 

Las  Bela  (Balnchoistau),  172,  173 

—  Khan  of,  174 

—  trade,  175 
Lashkar  (India),  140 
Lasis  (Baluchistan),  174 
i«a8  Palmas,  1091 
Lasta  (Abyssinia),  877 
Latacunga,  553 

Latin  Monetary  Union,  599 

Lattakia,  trade,  1174 

Lauag  (Philippines),  1276 

Lauai  (Hawaii),  1270 

Lannceston  (Tasmania),  844,  347 

Laurinm  mines.  773 

Lausanne,  1145  ;  University,  1146 

Laval  (France),  657 

Lawrence  (U.S.A.),  1228 

Lealui  (Barotseland),  233 

Lebanon,  1163 

Lebu  (Chile),  494 

Lecce,  802 

Le  Crcnsot,  567 

Leeds,  18  ;  College,  86 

Leeward  Islands,  283,  286,  287 

Leeward  Is.  (Pacific),  640 

Leeawarde,  897 

Leghorn  (Livomo),  802  ;   shipping, 

830 
Le  Havre,  567  ;  fortress,  581 ;  trade, 

594 
Leicester,  population,  18 
Leiden,  897  ;  University,  898 
Leinster  nrovince,  nopulation,  23 

—  agricultural  holdings,  74 
Leipzig,  650,  754 

—  University,  653 


LIP 

Leith,  22,  78,  98 
Leks  (Persia),  941 
IjO  Mans,  567 
Lemberg,  415 

—  University,  417 

Lena  Basin  (shipping),  1043 

Lenea,  1091 

Loon  (Ecuador),  553 

Leon  (Mexico),  869 

Leon  (Nicaragua),  929 

Leone  XIII.  (Pope),  804 

Leopold  II.  (Belgium),  453 

Leopoldville  (Congo  State),  531 

Lepchas  (of  Sikkim),  176 

Les  Cayes  (Haiti),  784 

Leskovatz  (Servia),  1070 

Les  Sain  tea  (French  W.I.),  636 

Levallois  Perret,  567 

Levuka  (Fyi),  369.  871 

Leyte  (Philippines),  1276 

Libau,  1005,  1021 

Liberia  (Costa  Rica),  533 

Liberia,  area  and  population,  863 

—  books  of  reference,  865 

—  commerce,  864 

—  constitution,  863 

—  finance,  864 

—  president,  863 
Libreville  (Congo),  617,  618 
Liechtenstein,  427 

Li^ge,  province,  457 

—  town,  459,  463  ;  University,  460 
Liegnitz,  734 

Liguria,  797 

Likoma  (Cent.  Africa),  204 

Lille,  567  ;  faculties,  573 ;  fortress, 

581 
Lima,  953  ;  University,  964 
Limasol  (Cyprus),  122 
Limburg  (Belgium),  457 

—  (Netherlands),  895,  897 

—  coal  mines,  906 
Limerick,  13,  25 
Limoges,  567 

Limon  (Costa  Rica),  534,  585 

Linares  (Spain),  1091 

Linares  (Chile),  494  ;  town,  4M 

Lincoln,  18 

Lindi  (Germ.  £.  Africa),  686 

Lindsey,  16 

Lincah  (Persia),  946 

Linkoping  (Sweden),  1110 

Linz,  415 

Liim  (Philippine8),D|»7e§  by  Google 
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LIP 

Lippe,  716-717 

—  matricular  contributioii,  656 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  648 

—  representation  (Imperial),  644 
Lisbon,  966,  968,  970 
Lithgow(N.S.W.),  296 

Little  Popo  (Togoland),  682 
Liokiu  Islands,  842 
Liverpool,  18 ;  College,  36 

—  iwrt,  78,  93 
Livingston  (Guatemala),  782 
Livingstonia,  204 
Liwonde,  204 
Llanquihue,  494 

Loanda,  978 

Loango  (Congo),  618 

Loangwa  (C.  Africa),  233 

Lobor  (Uganda),  209 

Lobos  de  Afuera  (Peru),  957 

Lodz,  1005 

Loja  (Ecuador),  553 

Lokoja,  224 

Lombfu^y,  797 

Lombok  (£.  Indies),  916 

Lome  (Togoland),  682 

Lomza,  1005 

London,  population  of,  20 

—  boroughs,  12 

—  City  area  and  population,  20 

—  City  and  Guilds  Technical  Insti- 

tute, 37 

—  County  Council,  12,  58 

—  goTemment,  12 

—  King's  College,  86 

—  port^  93 

—  Kegistration  area  and  pop.  20 

—  School  Board  area  and  pop.  20 

—  University,  84,  86 

—  University  College,  36 
London  (Ontario),  257 
Londonderrv,  13,  25 
Long  Island  (Bahamas),  279 
Long  Island  (W.  Pacific),  686 
Longuy,  fortress,  581 

Lorca  (Spain),  1091 

Lord  Howe  Island,  308 

Lorient,  567;  fortress,   581;   naval 

port,  584 
Lorrach  (Baden),  695 
Los  Andes  (Arg.  Rep. ),  385 
Los  Andes  (Yenezuela),  1292,  1295 
Los  Angeles  (U.S. A.),  1226,  1228 
Lothringen,  690 
Loubet,  Emile  (President),  558 


MAC 

Louisiade  Idands,  849,  850 
Louisiana,  area  and  pop.,  122S 

—  ootton  crop,  1246 

—  instruction,  1231 

—  public  land,  1248 

—  lepresentation,  1218 

—  sugar,  1245 

LouisviUe  (U.S.A.),  1226,  1228 
Louren^  Marques,  978  :  port,  979 
Louvain,  459  ;  University,  460 
Lowell  (U.S.A.),  1226. 1228 
Lower  Austria,  411-413 
Lower  California,  868 
Loyalty  Is.  (Pacific),  640 
Lualaba-Kasai  (Congo  State),  529 
Luang-Prabang  (Laos),  609,  1079 
Luapula  (C.  Africa),  233 
Lubeck,  717-719 

—  matrictdar  contribution,  656 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  648 

—  representation  (Imperial),  644 

—  shipping,  674,  718 
LUbeok.  (Principality),  724 
Lublin,  1005 

Lucca,  802 

Lucerne  (canton),  1141,  1143 

Lucerne  (town),  1145 

Lucknow,  140 

Liideritz  Bay  (S.  W.  Africa),  6S3 

Ludwigsburg,  768 

Ludwigshafen  (Bavaria),  702 

Luiti>oid,  Regent  (Bavaria),  698 

Lund   (Sweden),  1110;   University, 

1111 
Lunda  (W.  Africa),  978 
Lungchau,  514 
Luque  (Paraguay),  935 
Lurs  (Persia),  941 
Luxembouig  ( Belgium),  457 
Luxemburg,  866 
Luzem  (canton),  1141,  1143 
Luzem,  1145 
Luzon  Island,  1276 
Lynn  (U.S.A.),  1228 
Lynx  Island  878 
Lyon,  faculties,  573 

—  fortress,  581 

—  local  government,  562 

—  population,  567 
Lyttelton(N.Z.),  865 


M 


ACAO,  976,  977 
Macaulay  I.  (Pacific),  367 
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MAG 

Maceiata,  802 ;  University,  83 1 
Macini  (French  Sudan),  627 
Mackean  Island,  S78 
Mackenzie  (Canada),  256 
Macqoarie  Island,  848 
Madagascar,  area,  619 

—  banks,  628 

—  books  of  reference,  628 

—  commerce,  621 

—  consular  representatives,  628 

—  cnrrency,  628 

—  defence,  621 

—  finance,  621 

—  government,  619 

—  instruction,  620 

—  justice,  620 

—  population,  619 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  622 

—  production  and  industry,  ^621 

—  religion,  620 

—  roaos  and  railways,  622 

—  shipping,  622 
Madeira,  965 

Madras,  agriculture,  152-155 

—  area  and  population,  184 

—  army,  150 

—  births  and  deaths,  139 

—  finance,  146,  148 

—  forests,  155 

—  government,  182 

—  irrigation,  155 

—  justice,  148 

—  railways,  166 

—  religion,  141 

—  roads,  164 

—  states,  185,  186 

—  town,  140  ;  trade,  161,  162 

—  university,  142 

Madrid,  1091  ;  university,  1093 

Madura  (Dutch  East  Indies),  915, 916 

Madura  (Madras  Presidency),  140 

Maestricht,  897 

Mafeking,  192 

Magadisho,  206,  834 

Magalknes  (Chile),  494 

Magars  (Nepal),  890 

Magdala,  877 

Magdalena,  522,  524 

Magdeburg,  650,  753 

Mahaga  Island  (W.  Pacific),  687 

Mahdera-Mariam,  378 

Mah^  (French  India),  606 

Mah6  (SeycheUes),  286 

Maikop,  1005 


HAK 

Maine,  area  and  pop.,  1222 

—  instruction,  1280 

—  representation,  1218 

—  tourmaline  deposits,  1250 
Mainz  (Hesse),  714 
Maitiand  (N.S.W.),  296 
Maieru  Island,  687 

Majunga  (Madagascar),  620,  622 

Makalle,  877 

Makassar,  918 

Mak6,  432 

Malacca  (8traits  Settlements),   180, 

181, 183 
Mala^  (Snain),  1091 
Malaita  Island,  878 
Malay  States,   Federated,    adminis- 
tration, 185 

—  area  and  population,  185 

—  commerce,  186 

—  communications,  187 

—  finance,  186 

—  production,  186 
Maiden  Island,  373 
Maldive  Islands,  121 
Maldonado  (Uruguay),  1285 
Mdler  Kotla,  187 
Malindi  (E.  Africa),  207 
Malleco  (Chile),  494 

Malmo  (Sweden),  1107,  1108,  1110 
Malta,  110 

—  military  expenditure,  108 

—  troops  at,  108 
Mamouret-iil-Aziz,  1162 

I   Man,  9«6  Isle  of  Man 
,   Manabi  (Ecuador),  553 

Managua  (Nicaragua),  929,  932 
I   Manahiki  I.  (Cook  Is.),  867 
,   Manameh  (Bahrein),  112 

Manchester,  18  ;  College,  36;  port,  98 

Manchester  Ship  Canal,  95 
:  Manchester  (U.S.A.),  1228 
!   Manchuria,  604,  506,  510 

Manchurian  railway,  516 

Manda  (E.  Africa),  206 
I  Mandalay,  140 
i  Mandi,  137 
j  Mangaia  Island,  867 
I  Manica  District  (Portuguese),    978, 
979  ' 

Manila  (Philippines),  1276, 1277 

Manitoba,  agnculture,  262 ;  area,  256 

—  finance,  261 

—  fisheries,  268 
-instruction,  2M^^QQQgl^ 
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MAN 

Manitoba,  population,  266 

—  religion,  258 

Mannheim  (Baden),  660*  696,  698 
Mansonrah,  1196 
Mantoya  (Mantna),  802 
Manua  (Samoa),  1279 
Manual  I.  (Cook  Is.),  367 
Manoaaeh  (Egypt),  1194 
Maoris,  362, 864 
Maracaibo,  1293,  1296,  1297 
Marogs  (Nepal),  890 
Maranhfto  (stote),  482,  488,  487 

—  (town),  488 
Marburg  Uniyertity,  658 
Marches  (Italy).  797 
Mar^ita  I.  (Venezuela),  1296 
Marianne  Islands,  687 
Mariupol,  1005 

Marie-Galante  (Guadeloupe),  636 
Marlborough  (N.Z.)  district,  364 
Marmagao  (India),  976 
Maronites  (sect),  1164 
Marquesas  Is.  (Pacific),  640,  641 
Marri  tribe  (Baluchistan),  172,  174 
Marseille,  667  ;  faculties,  678 ;  trade, 

594 
Marshall  Islands,  687 
Martinique,  603,  637 
Mary  Island,  378 
Maryland,  area  and  population,  1222 

—  instruction,  1281 

—  representation,  1218 

—  tot)acco,  1246 
Maryborough  (Queensland),  324 
Masailand,  207 

Masampo  (Korea),  861 

Masaya  (Nicaragua),  929,  931 

Maseru,  190, 191 

Mascara  (Alseria),  611 

Mashonaland,  230-282 

Massa,  802 

Massachusetts,  area  and  pop.,  1222 

—  fisheries,  1266 

—  instruction,  1230 

—  representation,  1218 
Massowah,   or  Massawah,  838,  884, 

1210 
Massenia  (Bagirmi),  618 
Matabeleland,  230-232 
Matadi  (Congo  State),  629,  681 
Matagalpa  (Nicaragua),  929,  981 
Matanzas  (Cuba),  1272,  1278 
Matsuhito  (Mikado),  889      - 
Matsumoto  (Japan),  848 


MEN 

Matsuyama  (Japan),  848 
Matsuye  (Japan),  848 
MattoGrosso,  482,488 
Matupi  (W.  Pacific),  686 
Maui  (Hawaii),  1270 
Mauke  Island,  867 
Maule,  494 
Mauritius,  area,  214 

—  books  of  reference,  217 

—  commerce,  216 

—  constitution  and  goyemmeut*  214 

—  customs  yaluatiou,  216 

—  defence,  216 

—  dependencies,  216 
.—  education,  215 

—  finance,  216 

—  goyemor,  214 

—  military  expenditure,  lOS 

—  money,  weights,  and  meaaana^  216 

—  population,  214 

—  religion,  214 

—  shipping  and  oommunicatioiia,  216 

—  troops  at,  108 

Mayaguana  Island  (Bahamas),  279 
Mayence  (Maina),  714 
Mayeboshi  (Japan),  848 
Mayaguez  (Porto  Rico),  1275 
Mayotte  luand,  624 
Mayumbe  (Ck>neo),  629 
Mazagan  (Morocco),  887 
Mazar-i-Sharif,  881 
Mecca,  1168 
Mecklenbuig-Schweiin,  719-721 

—  nciatricular  contribution,  666 

—  occupations  of  the  pec^e»  648 

—  representation  (Imperial),  644 
Meddenbuig^treUts.  721-728 

—  matricult^  contribution,  666 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  648 

—  renresentation  (Imperial),  644 
Mechlin,  population,  469 
Medellin,  622 

Medina,  1163 

Meerane,  754 

Meerut,  140 

Meester  Cornells  (Jara),  918 

Meiningen,  748 

Meissen,  764 

Melbourne,    811 ;     shipping,    819 ; 

University,  812 
Melilla,  1091 
Melsetter,  281 

Memphis  (U.S.  A.),  1226,  1228 
Menado  (Dutch  Ei^Indieel  916 
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MEN 

Mendofs,  proT.,  886,  890;  town,  886 

MeneUk  iL  (AbyssinU),  877 

Mengo  (Uganda),  209 

Mengtsz,  514 

Merida  (Mezieo),  869 

Merka,  206,  834 

Meshed  (Persia),  941,  946,  948 

Mesopotamia,  1162 

Messenia,  768 ;  sUk,  773 

Messina,  802,  830 ;  University,  811 

Metx,  691 

Mexico,  agriculture,  872 

—  area  and  population,  868 

—  army,  872 

—  banks,  876 

—  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  869 

—  books  of  reference,  877 

—  commerce,  874 

—  constitution,  867 

—  currency  and  credit,  876 

—  debt,  871 

—  defence,  872 

—  diplomatic  representatiyes,  877 

—  finance,  Federal,  870 
local,  871 

—  gold  production,  878 

—  goyemment,  867 

—  f^yenunent,  local,  868 

—  instruction,  870 

—  justice,  870 

—  manufitictures,  878 

—  mines  and  minerals,  872 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  876 

—  nayy,  872 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  876 

—  president,  867 

—  production  and  Industry,  872 

—  railways,  876 

—  religion,  870 

—  shipping,  875 

—  silyer  production,  878 

—  towns,  869 

—  state,  868  ;  city,  869 
Mesiires  (fortress),  581 
Miafiau  (Philippines),  1276 
Michigan,  area  and  population,  1228 

—  instruction,  1231 

—  public  lan^  1248 

—  representation,  1218 
Michoacan  (Mexico),  869 
Middle  IsUnd  (N.Z.).  863,  854 
Middle  Niger  (British),  224 
Middlesborough,  18,  98 
Mijertain  Somalia,  884 


MOM 

Mikado  of  Japan,  889 
Mikindani  (Germ.  E.  Africa),  685 
Milan  (MiUno),  802 
Military  Territories,  (French  West 

Africa),  627 
MUwaukee  (U.S.A;),  1226,  1228 
Minas  (Uruguay),  1286 
Minas  Geraes,  482,  488,  487 
Mindanao  Island,  1276 
Minieh  (Egypt),  1194 
MinneapoUs  (U.S.A.),  1226,  1228 
Minnesota,  area  and  population,  1223 

—  instruction,  1231 

—  mining,  1249 

—  public  lands,  1248 

—  representation,  1218 

—  wheat  crop,  1246 
Minsk,  1006 
Miquelon  Island,  638 
Miranda  (Yenezuela),  1292 

Mir  MahmM  Khan  of  Kalat,  173 

Mirzdpur,  140 

Misahohe  (Togoland),  682 

Misiones  (Aig.  Bep. ),  886 

Miskolcz,  432        ■ 

Mississippi,  area  and  population,  1223 

—  cotton  crop,  1246 

—  instruction,  1231 

—  public  lands,  1248 

—  representatbn,  1218 
Missouri,  area  and  population,  1228 

—  instruction,  1231 

—  public  land!,  1248 

—  representation,  1218 
Mitau,  1005 
MitcheU  Islands,  878 
Mitiaro  Island,  367 
Mito  (Japan),  843 
MobUe  Ala.,  1264 

Modena,  802 ;  Uniyersity,  811 
Mogadischo,  206,  834 
Mogador  (Morocco),  887 
McMThUey,  1005 

Mohammarah  or  Muhamrah,  946 
Moharek  I.  (Bahrein),  112 
Moheli  Island,  624 
Mois  tribes  (Annam)  607 
Moji  (Ja^n),  855 
Mokpo  (Korea),  861 
Moldayia,  983 
Mollendo,  477 
Molokai  (Hawaii),  1270 
Molucca  Islands,  915,  916 
Mombasa,  207,  208     ^  t 
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MON 

Monaco,  state,  878  ;  town,  879 

—  casino,  879 
Monastir  (vilayet),  1162 
Mongolia,  504 
Monm9on,  567 
Monrovia  (Liberia),  863 
Mons,  459,  468 

Montana,  area  and  population,  1228 

—  instruction,  1231 

—  mining,  1260 

—  public  lands,  1243 

—  representation,  1218 
Montauban,  567  ;  faculties,  578 
Monte  Carlo,  879 

Montego  Bay  (Jamaica),  281 
Montenegro,  area  and  pop.»  881 

—  books  of  reference,  884 

—  communications,  883 

—  finance,  882 

—  ^vemment,  881 

—  instruction,  882 

—  justice  and  crime,  882 

—  money,  884 

—  production  and  industry,  883 

—  reif^ning  prince,  880 

—  religion,  881 
Monterey  (Mexico),  869 
Montevideo,  department,  1286, 1287 ; 

town,  1286, 1290 ;  University,  1286 
Montmedy  (fortress),  681 
MontpeUier,  667  ;  faculties,  573 
Montreal,  257 
Montreuil,  567 
Montserrat,  288,  286,  287 
Moorea  (Pacific),  640,  641 
Moradibdd,  140 
Morant  Cays,  282 
Moravia,  411-413,  422 
Morelia  (Mexico),  869 
Morelos  (Mexico),  868 
Moresooes  in  Spain,  1091 
Morioka  (Japan),  848 
Morocco,  area  and  pop. ,  886 

—  books  of  reference,  888 

—  commerce,  886 

—  defence,  886 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  888 

—  government,  885 

—  money,   weigbts,   and  measures, 

888 

—  post,  887 

—  religion,  886 

—  Sultan,  885 
Morocco  city,  886 


NAG 

Morsbansk,  1005 
Moscow,  1006 

—  government,  997 

—  schools,  1008 

—  textile  industries,  1084 

—  university,  1007 

Mosquito  B^rve  (Nicaragua),  929 
Mossamedes  (W.  Africa),  978 
Mossel  Bay  (Cape  Colony),  200 
Moesul  (vilayet),  1162;  town,  1168 
Mastagnem  (Algeria),  611 
Mostar,  446 
Moulmein  (India),  140 
Mozabides  (Algeria),  611 
Mozambique,  978 ;  port,  979 
-*  Company,  978,  979 
Mpimbi  (Cent.  Africa),  204 
Mrima  (E.  Africa),  206 
Mued  tribes  (Morocco),  886 
Muhammh,  946 

Mig tabids  (Persian  priests),  941 
Mukden,  606,  514 
Mulai-Abd-el-Asiz  (Morocco),  885 
Millhausen,  691 
Multon  (India),  140 
Mumiao  (E.  Africa),  207 
Muncben  Gladbach,  784 
Munich,    660,    702;      Universitj, 

658 
Munster  nrovince,  population,  23 

—  agricultural  holdings,  74 
Miinster,  734  ;  University,  663 
Mtircia  (Spain),  1091 

Muri  (Nigeria),  224 

Muscat,  983 

Mustapha  (Algeria),  611 

Mutsuhito,  Mikado  of  Japan,  889 

Muttiu,  140 

Muzaffer-ed-dtn,  Shah  of  Persia,  989 

Mweru,  288 

MjTSore,  area,  &c,  136,  186 

—  religion,  141 

—  revenue,  186 

—  town,  140 

Mytho  (0)chin-China),  607 


NABA  (Japan),  848 
Nabha,  187 
Nagano  (Japan),  848 
Nagasaki  (Japan),  848  ;  port,  852, 855 
Nagoya  (Ji^»an),  848 
Nagpur,  140 
Nagyvdrad  (Groeswardein),  482 
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NAI 

Nairobi  (K  Africa),  207 

Naivasha  (£.  Africa),  207 

Nakhichevan,  1005 

Namaland,  683 

Namangan,  1005 

Namnr,  province,  457  ,  town,  459, 463 

Nan  (Slam),  1079 

Nancowry,  178 

Nancy,  567  ;  faculties,  578 

Nandi  (E.  Africa),  207 

Nanking  (China),  514 

Nantes,  567 

Naples  (Napoli),  802 ;  shipping,  830 ; 

University,  811 
Nara  (Japan),  843 
Narova  navigation,  1043 
Nashville  (U.S.A.),  1228 
Nassau  (Bahamas),  279 
Nassau  Islands  (Pacific),  373 
Natal,  area,  218 

—  books  of  reference,  222 

—  coal  fields,  220 

—  commerce,  220 

—  constitution  and  government,  217 

—  defence,  220 

—  finance,  219 

—  governor,  218 

—  industry,  220 

—  instruction,  219    , 

—  live  stock,  220 

—  military  expenditure,  108 

—  population,  218 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  222 

—  railways,  222 

—  shipping,  221 

—  troops  a^  108 
Navanagar  (India),  140 
Navua  (Fiji),  371 
Nebba  (Dahomey),  629 
Nebraska,  area  and  population,  1223 

—  instruction,  1231 

—  public  land,  1243 

—  representation,  1218 

—  wheat  crop,  1245 
Neckar,  762,  763 

NMounkadou  (French  India),  606 
Negapatam,  140 

Negn  Sembilan,  185,  186,  187 
Negus  Negust  of  Ethiopia,  377 
Nebon  district  (N.Z.),  354 
Memolassia  (Rumania),  985 
Nepal,  889,  890 
Nestorians  (Persian),  942 
Netheriand  Island,  873 


KBV 

Nethtrlands,  agriculture,  904 

—  area,  895 

—  banks,  912 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  896 

—  books  of  reference,  926 

—  canals,  911 

—  colonies,  914 

—  commerce,  906 

—  constitution,  892 

—  currency  and  credit,  912 

—  customs  valuation,  909 

—  debt,  901 

—  defence,  902 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  914 

—  emigration,  896 

—  finance,  900 

—  fisheries,  906 

—  government,  central,  892 
local,  894 

—  instruction,  897 

—  justice  and  crime,  899 

—  manu£EM}tures,  906 

—  mining,  906 

—  minisfiy,  893 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  913 

—  pauperism,  899 

—  population,  895 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  911 

—  production  and  industry,  904 

—  railways,  911 

—  reining  sovereign,  891 

—  religion,  897 

—  royS  £Eimily,  891 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  909 

—  towns,  897 

—  tramways,  911 

—  Universities,  898 
Neuchatel  (canton),  1141,  1143 
Neuchatel,  1145 ;  Academy,  1146 
Neufahrwasser,  shipping,  674 
Neuilly,  567 

Neu  Hannover  (W.  Pacific),  686 
Neu  Lauenburg  (W.  Pacific),  686 
Neu  Mecklenburg  (W.Pacific),  686 
Neu  Pommem  (W.  Pacific),  686 
Neuquen  (Arg.  Rep. ),  385 
Neustadt,  750 
Neu  Strelitz,  722 
Neva  navigation,  1043 
Nevada,  area  and  population,  1223 

—  instruction,  1231 

—  mining,  1260 

—  public  lands,  1243 

—  representation,  12i8         t 
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Nevis  asland),  288,  284,  288,  287 
New  Admiralty,  1021 
Newark,  N.J.,  1226, 1228 
Newars  (Nepal),  890 
New  Bedfoid  (U.S.A.),  1228 
New  Brunswick,  agriculture,  262 

—  area,  256 

—  finance,  261 
^  fisheries,  268 

—  instruction,  258 

—  population,  256 

—  religion,  258 
New  Caledonia,  689 
Newcastle  (N.S.W.),  296,  806 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  18 

—  College,  86 
Newchwang,  514,  516 
New  CoUe«^e,  London,  86 
Newfoundknd  and  Labrador,  276-279 
New  Guinea,  British,  849;  Dutch, 

915,  916  ;  German,  6S^ 
New  Guinea  Company,  German,  686 
New  Ham|>shire,  area  and  pop.,  1222 

—  instruction,  1280 

—  representation,  1218 
New  HannoTer  (Island),  686 
New  Haven  (U.S. A.),  1226,  1228 
New  Hebrides,  874,  640 

New  Jersey*  area  and  pop.,  1222 

—  instruction,  1230 

—  representation,  1218 
New  Mexico,  1223,  1250 
Newnham  College,  Cambridge,  86 
New  Orleans,  1226,  1228,  1264 
Newport  (Mon.),  18,  78,  93 
Newport  News,  Va.,  1264 

New  Providence  (W.I.),  279 
New  SouUi  Wales,  aborigines,  296 

—  agriculture,  800 

—  area,  290,  295 

—  banks,  807 

—  birdis,  deaths,  and  marriages,  296 

—  books  of  reference,  808 
--  Chinese  poll-tax,  297 

—  commerce,  804-806 

—  constitution,  294 

—  currency  and  credit,  807 

—  customs  valuation,  304 

—  debt,  299 

—  defence,  292,  800 

—  emigrants,  296 

—  finance,  298 
local,  299 

—  forestry,  802 


KBW 

New  South  Wales,  gold  output,  368 

—  government,  294 
local,  295 

—  illegitimacy,  296 

—  immigrants,  296 

—  instruction,  297 

—  justice  and  crime,  298 

—  manufisustures,  808 

—  mines  and  minerals,  803 

—  ministry,  294 

—  occupation  of  people,  296 

—  population,  290,  295 

—  poets  and  telegraphs,  806,  807 

—  production  and  industry,  300 

—  railways,  306 

—  relidon,  297 

—  roads,  306 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  306 

—  tramways,  806 

—  University,  298 

—  wealth,  300 

—  wool  export,  804 
New  Urgenj,  1056 

New  Yoric  (state),  area  and  pop.,  1222 

—  instruction,  1280 

—  representation,  1218 

New  York  (city),  1225,  1228,  1264 
New  Zealand,  agriculture,  860 

—  area,  863,  35^ 

—  banks,  866 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  855 

—  books  of  reference,  867 

—  commerce,  862 

—  constitution,  851 

—  customs  valuation,  863 

—  debt,  359 

—  defence,  860 

—  emigration,  855 

—  finance,  858 
local,  859 

—  government,  851-853 
local,  853 

—  immigration,  855 

—  instruction,  856 

—  justice  and  crime,  857 

—  land  values,  860 

—  Maoris,  852,  354 

—  mines  and  minerals,  862 

—  ministry,  858 

—  money,  366 

—  occupation  of  people,  855 

—  pauperism,  867 

—  population,  854 

—  posts  and  telegraphs.  866t 
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NBW 

New  Zealand,  prodaction   and    in- 
dustry, 360 

—  railways,  366 

—  religion,  856 

—  shipping  and  nayigation,  865 

—  University,  856 
Nganhwei,  506,  511 
Nno-Lam  (Annam),  607 
Nicaragna,  area  and  pop.,  929 

—  books  of  reference,  932 
— -  canal,  981 

—  commerce,  930 

—  constitation  and  government,  929 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  932 

—  finance,  930 

—  industry,  980 

—  instruction,  929 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  982 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  932 

—  president,  929 

—  railway,  932 
Nice,  562,  567 

Nicholas  I.  (Prince  of  Montenegro),  880 
Nicholas  II.  (Russia),  992 
Nicobar  Islands,  178 
Nicosia  (Cyprus),  122 
Nictheroy  (Braxil),  488 
Nidwalden  (canton),  1141,  1148 
Nieroen  navigation,  1043 
Niger  Territory  (French),  629 
Nigeria,  223 

—  Northern,  224 

—  Southern,  225 

Niigata  (Japan),  848  ;  port,  852 
Niihau  (Hawaii),  1270 
Nnni-NovfiTorod,  1005  ;  fair,  1040 
Nikki  (Dahomey),  629 
Nikolaieff,  997,  1005,  1021 
Nikolaistad,  1050 
Niksic  (Montenegro),  881-888 
Nile  Province  (Uganda),  209 
Nimeguen,  897 
Ntmes,  567 
Ningpo,  514 
Nioro  (Senegal),  629 
Nisch  City  ^ervia),  1070,  1078 
Niuchwang,  514,  516 
Nine  I.  (Cook  Is.),  367 
Nkata  (C.  Afnca),  204 
Norfolk  Island,  808 
Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  Va.,  1264 
Norodom  (of  Cambodia),  608 
Norrkoping   (Sweden),   1107,   1108, 
1110 


NOR 

Northampton,  18 

North  Carolina,  area  and  pop.,  1222 

—  instruction,  1281 

—  mining,  1250 

—  representation,  1218 

North  Dakota,  area  and  pop.,  1223 

—  instruction,  1281 

—  public  land,  1248 

—  representation,  1218 

—  wheat  crop,  1246 

Northern  Territory  (S.  Austialia),  830, 

381 
North  Island  (N.Z.),  854 
Northwest- Frontier  Province  (India), 

182,  134 
Norway,  agriculture,  U80 

—  area,  1128 

—  army,  1128 

—  banks,  1136 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  1125 

—  books  of  reference,  1188 

—  commerce,  1132 

—  constitution,  1121 

—  council  of  state,  1122 

—  currency  and  credit,  1186 

—  customs  valuation,  1132 

—  defence,  1128 

—  delegation  at  Stockholm,  1122 

—  emigration,  1125 

—  finance,  1127 

—  fisheries,  1181 

—  forestry,  1181 

—  government,  central,  1121 
local,  1123 

—  Grundlov,  the,  1121 

—  instruction,  1125 

—  justice  and  crime,  1126 

—  Lagthing,  1122 

—  mines  and  minerals,  1181 

—  navy,  1129 

•^  occupation  of  people,  1124 

—  Odelsthing,  1122 

—  pauperism,  1126 

—  population,  1123 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  1185 

—  production  and  industry,  1180 

—  railways,  1135 

—  religion,  1126 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  1184 

—  Storthing,  the,  1121 

—  towns,  1126 

—  university,  1126 

—  {See  <iUo  Sweden) 
Norwich,  population.^ 
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No88i-B4  Island,  620 
Nottingham,  18 ;  College,  87 
Noumea  (N.  Caledonia),  639 
Novara,  802 
Nova  3cotia,  area,  256 

—  finance,  261 

—  fisheries,  263 

—  instrnction,  258 

—  population,  256 

—  religion,  268 
Novgorod,  1006 
Novi-Bazar,  446,  1161 

Novo  Redondo  (W.  Africa),  978 

Novotcherkask,  1005 

Nuble  (Chile),  494 

Nueva  San  Sahrador,  1061 

Nuevo  Leon  (Mexico),  868 

Nukha,  1005 

Nukualofa  (Tonga),  372 

Nukufetau  (Pacific),  873 

Nukulaelas  Islands,  373 

Nukunono  Islands,  373 

Nupe  (Nigeria),  224 

Nurembeig,  650,  702 

Nushki  (Baluchistan),  173,  175 

Nyasaland,  204 

Nyasa  Company  (Portuguese),   978, 

979 
Nyemen  navigation,  1043 
Nyezhin,  1005 
Nyiregyhdza  (Hungary),  432 


0 


,AHU  (Hawaii),  1270 
Oakland  (U.S.A.),  1228 
Oatafu  Islands,  373 
Oazaca  (Mexico),  state,  869  i  town, 

869 
Ob  basin,  shipping,  1043 
Obbia  (Somali  Coast),  834 
Obeid.  1210 
Ober-Elsass,  690 
Obock,  625 

Obwalden  (canton),  1141,  1143 
Oceania,  French,  640 
Ochakotf,  1021 
Ocos  (Guatemala),  782 
Odense  (Denmark),  542 
Odessa,    1005;     University,    1007; 

government,  997 
Offenbach  (Hesse),  714 
Offenburg  (Baden),  695 
Ofinsawarajima  Islands,  842 
OTiiggins  (prov.),  494 


ORB 

Ohio,  area  and  pop.,  1228 

—  instruction,  1281 

—  representation,  1218 

—  tobacco,  1246 
Okayama  (Japan),  843 
Oki  Islands  (Japan),  842 
Oklahoma,  1228 

Oldenburg,  grand-duchy,  728-72 

—  duchv,  724 

—  grand-duke,  728 

—  matricular  contribution,  656 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  648 

—  religion  and  instruction,  651,  725 

—  representation  (Imperial),  644 

—  town  of,  724 
Oldham,  population,  18 
Old  Marchelan,  1005 
Oleron  (fortress),  581 
Omaha  (U.S.A.),  1226,  1228 
Oman,  933,  934 

—  British  ports,  933 
Omdurman,  1210 
Omoa  (Honduras),  788 
Omotepe  I.  (Nicaragua),  930 
Omsk,  1005 

Ontario,  agriculture,  262  ;  area,  256 

—  finance,  261 

—  fisheries,  268 

—  instruction,  258 

—  population,  256 

—  religion,  258 
Opobo  (Nigeria),  225 
Oporto,  966,  968 

Oran  (Algeria),  611,  614 
Orange  River  Colony,  area,  227 

—  books  of  reference,  230 

—  commerce,  229 

—  communications,  229 

—  government,  227 

—  diamonds  and  precious  stones,  229 

—  finance,  228 

—  instruction,  227 

—  justice,  228 

—  population,  227 

—  production  and  industry,  228 

—  railways,  229 

—  religion,  227 
Orebro  (Sweden),  1110 
Ore^n,  area  and  pop.,  1223 

—  instruction,  1231 

—  public  land,  1243 

—  representation,  1218 
Orel,  1006  _  . 
Orenburg,  1005     ^OOglc 
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OBI 

Oriente  (Bcuador),  658 

Orissa  (India),  134 

Orizaba  (Mexico),  869 

Orl^ns,  667 

Ormoc  (Philippines),  1276 

Oro  (Ecuador),  653 

Orsova,  402 

Oruro  (dep.),  476  ;  town,  476,  478 

Osaka  (Japan),  843 

Oscar  II.  (Sweden  and  Norway),  1106 

Oah,  1006 

Osnabruck  (Pmssia),  734 

Ostend,  population,  469 

Ostrog  (Montenegro),  881 

Otago  (N.Z.),  district,  864 

Otaru  (Japan),  848 

Oljimbingue  (S.W.  Africa),  688 

Otsu  (Japan),  843 

Ottawa,  267 

Otto,  King  (Bavaria),  698 

Oulgaret  (French  India),  606 

OuA,  132.  184,  143,  162-166 

Ouro  Preto,  483 

Overyssel,  895,  897 

Oviedo,  1091 ;  faculty,  1098 

Oxford,  18 ;  University,  34,  35 

Owen's  College,  Manchester,  36 


PAARL  (Cape  Colony),  196 
Pabellon  de  Pica  (Peru),  967 
Pacific  Islands  (British),  872 
—  high  commissioner,  378 
Pacific  (German),  686 
Padang  (Dutch  £.  Indies),  918 
Padua  (Padova),   802 ;    University, 
.    811 

Pm;o  Pago  (Samoa),  1278,  1279 
Pahang,  186,  186, 187 
Paisley,  population,  22 
Pakhoi,  614,  616 
Palachwe,  192 
Palau  or  Pelew  Islands,  687 
Palapye,  or  Palachwe,  192 
Palatinate,  700,  702,  704 
Palembang,  916 

Palermo,   802  ;  shipping,  880 ;  Uni- 
versity, 811 
Palma  (Baleires),  1091 
Palmerston  Islands,  367 
Palmyra  Island,  873 
Pampa  (Arg.  Rep.),  386 
Panay  (Philippines),  1276 
Panama  (dept.),  622;  Canal,  526 


PAY 

I   Panama,  town,  622,  525 
Pangani  (Gcnn.  B.  Africa),  685 
Pangkor  Is.  (Perak),  180 
Panjin  (Goa),  976 
Pao-ting-fu  railway,  516 
Papeete,  640,  641 
Papho  (Cyprus),  128 
Para,  482,  483;  araenal,  486 

—  town,  489 
Paragnari  (Parguay),  935 
Paraguay,  area  and  pop.,  934 

—  b^ks  of  reference,  938 

—  colonies  in,  936 

—  commerce,  937 

—  constitution  and  government,  934 

—  currency  and  credit,  987 

—  defence,  936 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  938 

—  finance,  985 

—  instruction  and  justice,  935 

—  money,   weights,  and    measures, 

937 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  937 

—  president,  934 

—  production  and  industry,  936 

—  railway;^,  937^ 

—  religion,  985 ' 

Parahyba  (stote),  482,  488,  487 

—  (town),  488 
Paramaribo,  924 

Parand  (Arg.  Rep.),  386,  387 

—  (Brazil),  482,  483 

Parchim   (Mecklenburg-Schwerin) 

720 
Paris,  faculties,  573 

—  finance,  680 

—  local  government,  662 

—  population,  667 

—  trade,  694 

Parma,  802 ;  University,  811 

Paro  (Bhuten),  478 

Parramatta(N.S.W.),  296 

Parsis  (Persian),  942 

Pashawar,  132 ;  town,  140 

Passamaquoddy  (U.S.A.),  1264 

Patani  (Malaya),  1079 

Paterson  (U.S.A.),  1226,  1228 

Patidla,  stete,  187 ;  town,  140 

Patna,  140 

IVttras,  769 

Patta  (E.  Africa),  206 

Pau,  667 

Pavia,  802  ;  University^ll      t 

Paysandu,  1286,  1287  ^OOglC 
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Pearl  Riyer,  lOfs.,  1264 
P^  (F&nfkiroheii),  432 
Pedro  Cays,  282 
Peking,  508,  615 
Peloponnesus,  788 
Pelotas  (Brazil),  488 
Pemba  Island,  207,  211 
Penang,  180,  181,  183 
Penlops  (Bhutan  chiefs),  478 
Pennsylvania,  area  and  pop.,  1222 

—  instruction,  1230 

—  iron  industries,  1258 

—  representation,  1218 

—  tobacco,,  1246 
Pelkon  de  la  Gomera,  1091 
Penrhyn  Island,  867 
Pensacola,  1264 

Penza,  1005 

Peoria  (U.S.A.),  1228 

Perak,  185,  186,  187 

P^ren^  District  (Pern),  956 

P^rigueuz,  567 

Perim,  112 

Perm,  1005  ;  mining,  1081 

Pemambnco  (state),  482, 488, 487, 478 

—  (town),  488,  488  ;^ar8en4l,  486 
Pemik  mines  (Bulgana),  1186 
Peronne  (fortress),  581 
Perpignan,  567 ;  fortress,  581 
Persia,  area  and  pop.,  941 

—  books  of  reference,  950 

—  cities,  941 

—  commerce,  948 

—  currency  and  credit,  947 

—  defence,  948 

—  diplomatic  representatiyes,  950 

—  finance,  942 

—  p^oyemment,  940 

—  instruction,  942 

—  justice,  942 

—  minerals,  944 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  948 

—  pearl  fishing,  944 

—  posts  and  telemphs,  948 

—  production  and  induistry,  944 

—  railways,  947 

—  religion,  941 

—  royal  fiunily,  939 

—  Shah,  939 

Persian  Gulf  ports,  946.     {See  oho 

Oman) 
Perth  (W.  Australia),  337 

—  (Scotland),  population,  22 
Peru,  area  and  pop.,  968 


FLO 

Peru,  books  of  rsferenoe,  WSO 

—  commerce,  957 

—  constitution  and  government,  MS 

—  debt,  955 

—  defence,  956 

—  diplomatic  representatiTet,  Md 

—  finance,  954 

—  industry,  966 

—  instruction  and  justice,  954 

—  mines,  957 

—  money,  weights,  and  meaaoras,  9M 

—  posts  and  tdegrmj^  959 

—  president,  952 

—  railways,  959 

—  religion,  954 

—  shipping  and  nayigation,  969 
Perugia,  798  ;  town,  802  ;  UiiiFetsitT, 

811 
Peruyian  Corporation,  956,  959 
Pesaro,  802 

Pescadores  Islands,  842 
Peshawur,  132 ;  town,  140 
Pitenrarad,  402 
Pforzheim  (Baden),  695 
Philadelphia,  1225,  1226,  1264 
PhilippeviUe  (AWia),  611 
Philipoine  Islan<£i,  1276-1278 

—  books  of  reference,  1283 
PhilippopoUs,  1183,  1184 
Phoenix  group  of  ishuids,  878 
Phoois,  768 

Phthiotis,  768 

Piacenza,  802 

PUuhy  (Braalian  State),  482,  48S 

Pichincha  (Ecuador),  653 

Piedmont,  797 

Pietermaritzburff,  219 

Pillzhum  (Ecuador),  564 

Pilsen,415 

Pinar  del  Rio  (Cuba),  1272 

Pines,  Isle  of;  639 

Ping  Yang  (Korea),  859,  861 

Pinsk,  1005 

Piotrkoy,  1005 

Pirwus,  769,  775 

Pirmasens  (Bayaria),  702 

Pirot,  1050 

Pisa,  802  ;  Uniyersity,  811 

Pishin  (Baluchistan),  172,  178,  175 

Pitcaim  Islands,  378 

PittsbuiK,  1226,  1228 

Plauen  (Saxony),  754 

Pleyna,  1188        ^ 

Plock,  1096  ized  by  Google 
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Ploesti,  984 

Plymouth,  population,  18 
Plymouth  (Montscrrat),  283 
Pnom-Penh  (Cambodia),  608 
Podgoritza  (Montenegro),  881,  883 
Pointe-k-Pitre  (Guadeloupe),  636 
Pointe  des  Galets,  625 
Poitiers,  567  ;  faculties,  573 
Pola,  403,  415 

Poland  (Russian),  area  and  popula- 
tion, 1001 

—  crops,  1028 

—  forests,  1029 

—  govemoient,  999 

—  justice,  1010 

—  land  ownership,"  1026 

—  live  stock,  1029 

—  manufactures,  1033 

—  mining,  1031 

—  prisons,  1009,  1010 

—  religion,  1006 

—  {See  also  Russia) 
Poltava,  1005 

Pomerania,  area  and  population,  732 

—  crime,  787 

—  emigration,  734 

—  religion,  735 
Ponape  (Caroline  Is.),  687 
Ponce  (Porto  Rico),  1275 
PondicheiT  (French  India),  606 
Pondoland,  195 

Ponta  Delgada  (Azores),  966 
Poena,  140 

Popayan  (Colombia),  522 
Popo,  Little,  682 
Portalegre  (Portugal),  966 
Port  Alexander  ( W.  Africa),  978 
Port  Arthur,  506,  516,  1021,  1055 
Port-au-Prince,  786,  787 
Port  Blair  (Andamans),  177 

—  Penal  Settlement,  177 
Port  de  Paix  (Haiti),  784,  787 
Port  Elizabeth,  195,  200 
Port  Herald  (C.  Africa),  204 
Portland,  Me.,  1228,  1264 
Port  Louis  (Mauritius),  214 
Port  Moresby  (N.  Guinea),  350 
Port  Nolloth  (Cape  Colony),  200 
Porto  (Portugal),  965 

Porto  Alegre  (Brazil),  483,  489 
Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad),  284 
Porto  Maurizio,  802 
Porto  Novo  (Dahomey),  629 
Porto  Rico,  1275-1276 


POT 

Port  Royal  (Jamaica),  282 
Port  Said  (Egypt),  1194,  1195 
Porto  Seguro  (Togoland),  682 
Portsmouth,  population,  18 
Portugal,  agncmture,  971 

—  area,  964 

—  army,  970 

—  banks,  976 

—  births,  deaths  and  marriages,  966 

—  books  of  reference,  980 

—  colonies,  976 

—  commerce,  972 

—  constitution  and  government,  963 

—  Cortes,  963 

—  currency  and  credit,  975 

—  customs  valuation,  973 

—  debt,  968 

—  defence,  970 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  976 

—  emigrants,  967 

—  finance,  968 

—  instruction,  967 

—  justice  and  crime,  968 

—  king,  962 

—  mines,  971 

—  ministers,  964 

—  money, weights,  and  measures,  975 

—  navy,  971 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  965 

—  population,  964 

—  posts  and  telenaphs,  975 

—  production  and  industry,  971 

—  railways,  975 

—  religion,  967 

—  royal  family,  962 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  974 

—  sovereigns  since  1097,  962 

—  towns,  966 

—  university,  968 

—  wine  exports,  973 
Portuguese  E.  Africa,  978 

—  W.  Africa,  977 

—  India,  976 
Posen,  650,  734 

—  province,  area  and  population,  732 

—  crime,  737 

—  emigration,  734 

—  religion,  735 
Potenza,  798 

—  town,  802 
Poti,  1021 

Potosi  (dep.),  475;  town,  476,  476, 

479 
Potsdam,  784  ^  t 
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POZ 

Poar^vatz  (Servia),  1070 
Pozsony  (Pressburg),  482 
Pra^e,  415  ;  University,  417 
Praia  (Cape  Verde  IslaDds),  977 
Praslin  Is.  (Seychelles),  286 
Pree  (Siam),  1079 
Preston,  population,  18 
Pretoria,  239 
Prince  Edward  Island,  area,  256 

finance,  261 

fisheries,  263 

instruction,  268 

population,  266 

religion,  268 

Prince's  Island  or  Principe,  976,  977 
Providence  Is.  (Seychelles),  236 
Providence  (U.S.A.),  1226,  1228 
Province  Wellesley  (Penang),  180 
Prussia,  Abgeordnetenhaus,  729 

—  agriculture,  740 

—  area,  731 

—  army,  739 

—  birtns,  deaths,  and  marriages,  784 

—  books  of  reference,  741 

—  breweries,  740 

—  commerce,  741 

—  constitution,  728 

—  debt,  739 

—  distilleries,  740 

—  emigration,  734 

—  finance,  737 

—  foreigners,  783 

—  government,  local,  731 

—  Herrenhaus,  729 

—  instruction,  736 

—  iustice  and  crime,  737 

—  king,  726 

—  kings  from  1701,  728 

—  Landtag,  729 

—  live  stock,  666,  740 

—  manufactures,  668,  740 

—  matricular  contribution,  666 

—  minerals,  740 

—  ministry,  730 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  648 

—  population,  731 

ooi^ugal  «Mndition,  733 

—  provinces,  732 

—  railways,  741 

—  religion,  651,  736 

—  representation  (Imperial),  644 

—  royal  fisimily,  726 

—  sugar  manufacture,  740 

—  towns,  782,  734 


QUE 

Prussia,  universities,  663,  736 
Prussia  (E.  and  W.  provinces),  area, 
&c.,  732 

—  crime,  737 

—  emigration,  734 

—  religion,  735 
Przemysl,  402,  415 
Pskov,  1005 

Puebla  (Mexico),  state,  868  ;  town,  869 

Puerto  Alonso,  477 

Puerto  Barrios  (Guatemala),  782 

Puerto  CJabello,  1296,  1297 

Puerto  Cortes  (Honduras),  788,  790 

Puerto  Montt,  494 

Puerto  Plata  (Santo  Domingo),  1065 

Puerto  Principe  (Cuba),  1272,  1273 

Puerto  Saurez,  477 

Puget  Sound,  Wash.,  1264 

Pnkapuka  I.  (Cook  Is.),  367 

Pulo  Cambing  (Timor),  977 

Punakha  (Bhutan),  473 

Punjab,  agriculture,  162-154 

—  area  and  population,  134 

—  army,  160 

—  births  and  deaths,  139 

—  finance,  146,  148 

—  forests,  165 

—  government,  132 

—  irrigation,  165 

—  reli^on,  141 

—  roads,  164 

—  states,  186,  137 

—  University,  142 
Puno(Peru),  963 
Punta  Arenas  (Chile),  494 
Punto  Lobos  (Peru),  957 
Puntai-enas  (Costa  Rica),  633,  535 
Pyrgos,  769 

Pyrmont,  760 


QUANG-NAM  (Annam),mine8,607 
Quebec,  province,  area,  256 

finance,  261 

fisheries,  263 

instruction,  268 

population,  256 

religion,  268 

—  town,  267 

Queen's  College,  Belfast,  37 

Cork,  37 

Galway,  37 

Queensland,  agriculture,  326 
-area.  290.  8223Q^g(g 
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Queensland,  artesian  wells,  826 

—  banks,  328 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  823 

—  books  of  reference,  829 

—  commerce,  827 

—  constitution,  821 

—  customs  yalnation,  827 

—  defence,  292,  825 

—  emigration,  323 

—  finance,  325 
local,  322 

—  gold,  326 

—  government,  321 
local,  322 

—  immigration,  828 

—  instruction,  324 

—  justice  and  crime,  324 

—  live  stock,  326 

—  mines  and  minerals,  326 

—  ministry,  821 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  323 

—  pauperism,  824 

—  population,  290,  322 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  828 

—  production  and  industry,  326 

—  railways,  828 

—  religion,  324 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  828 
Queretaro     (Mexico),     state,     868  ; 

towrf,  869 
Quetta,  178,  175 

Quezaltenango  (Guatemala),  779,  782 
Quilimane  (£.  Africa),  979 
Qui-Nhon  (Annam),  607 
Quito,  653,  555  ;  University,  563 


EABAI  (E.  Africa),  207 
Rabat  (Morocco),  887 
Badom,  1005 
Raffusa,  403 

Raiatea  I.  (Pacific),  640,  641 
Raivavae  Is.  (Pacific),  640,  641 
Rajputdna,  area,  &c.,  135,  136 

—  native  states,  186 

—  religion,  141 

—  revenue,  186 
Rakaauffo  Island,  867 
Ralick  Islands  (Pacific),  687 
Rdmpur,  136 ;  town,  140 
Rancagua,  494 

Randers  (Denmark),  642 
Rangoon,  140 ;  trade,  162 
Raoul  I.  (Pacific),  367 


RHO 

Rapa  Island  (Pacific),  640,  641 
Rarotonga  Island,  867 
Raatatt  (Baden),  695 
Ratack  Islands  (Pacific),  687 
Ratisbon  (Bavaria),  702 
Ravenna,  802 
Ravensburg,  768 
Ravine  (E.  Africa),  207 
Rawalpindi  (India),  140 
R^  Isle  (fortress),  581 
Reading,  18  ;  college,  37 
Reading  (U.S.A.),  1228 
Redout  Island,  288 
Regent's  Park  College,  86 
Reggio  di  Calabria,  802 
Reggio  neir  Emilia,  802 
Reichenbach  (Saxony),  764 
Reichenberg,  415 
Reims,  567 

Rembau  (Malay  State),  185 
Remscheid  (Prussia),  734 
Rennes,  567  ;  faculties,  573 
Resht  (Persia),  941 
Rethymnon  (Crete),  1189 
Reunion  Island,  603,  624,  625 
Reuss  (elder  branch),  742,  748 

—  (younger  branch),  748,  744 

—  matricular  contribution,  656 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  648 

—  representation  (Imperial),  644 
Reuss-Greiz,  742 

I   Reutlingen,  763 
Reval,  1005 
Rewa  (Fiji),  871 
Rewa  (India),  136 
Rhine,  province,  area,  &c.,  732 

—  crime,  737 

—  emi^tion,  734 

—  minmg,  740 

—  religion,  785 

Rhode  Island,  area  and  pop.,  1222 

—  instruction,  1230 

—  representation,  1218 
Rhodes,  trade,  1174 
Rhodesia,  230 

—  North-Eastem,  232 

—  North- Western,  283 

—  Southern,  230 

administration,  280 

area  and  population,  231 

mining,  231 

posts,  232 

ndlways,  232 

telegraphs,  23^ed  by  GoOglc 
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Rhodesia,  Southern,  townships,  231 
Hian-Llngga  Islands,  915,  916 

—  tin  mines,  921 
Richmond  (U.S.A.),  1228 
Rifu  (Central  Africa),  204 
Riga,  1005 

Rimatara  (Pacific),  640,  641 

Riobamba,  553 

Rio  de  Janeiro  (state),  482,  483,  488 

—  arsenal,  486 

—  (town),  483,  488 

Bio  de  Oro,  626,  1091,  1102 

Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  482,  483,  487 

Rio  Gi-ande  do  Sol,  482,  483,  484, 

487 
Rioja(Arg.  Rep.),  885 
Rio  Mouni  (Spanish  Africa),  1102 
Rio  Negro  (Arg.  Rep.),  385 

—  (Uruguay),  1286 
Rios  (Ecuador),  553 
RiTera(  Uruguay),  1286 
Rixdorf  (Prussia),  734 
Roadtown(W.I.).  284 
Roanne,  567 

Roatan  (Honduras),  788 

Rocha  (Uruguay),  1285 

Rochdale,  18 

Rochefort,  567  ;  fortress,  581  ;  naval 

port,  584 
Rochelle,  la,  567  ;  fortress,  581 
Rochester  (U.S.A.),  1226,  1228 
Rock  Fort  (Jamaica),  282 
Rockhampton  (Queensland),  324 
Rocky  Island  (Pacific),  373 
Rocky  Point  (Jamaica),  282 
Roeroi,  fort,  581 
Rodrigues,  216 
Roko  Tui  (Fgi  title),  368 
Rome,  population,  802 

—  Church  of,  803 

—  archbishoprics,  808 

—  bisnoprics,  808 

—  cardinal  bishops,  805 

priests,  806 

deacons,  807 

—  patriarchates,  807 

—  Pope,  election  of,  804 

—  Popes  from  1700,  804 

—  Sacred  College,  804,  807 

—  Sui)reme  Pontiff,  804 

—  University,  811 
Rong  (Lepchas),  176 

Roosevelt,  Theodore  (President),  1215 
Rosario,  386 


RU8 

Rostock,  720  ;  University,  653 

Rostov-on-Don,  1005 

Rotifunk  ( W.  Africa),  248 

Rotterdam,  897,  910 

Rotumah  Island  (Fiji),  369 

Roubaix,  567 

Rouen,  567  ;  trade,  594 

Roviffo,  802 

Royal  College  of  Science,  Jjondon,  86 

Royal  HoUoway  College,  £>(ham,  36 

Royal  University,  Ireland,  35,  86 

Rudolf  Province  (Uganda).  209 

Rudolstadt,  758 

Rufisque  (Senegal),  627 

Rumania,  agriculture.  986 

—  area  and  jwp.,  988 

—  banks,  989 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  984 

—  books  of  reference,  990 

—  commerce,  987 

—  constitution     and     government, 

982 

—  debt,  985 

—  defence,  985 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  990 

—  finance,  985 

—  forests,  987 

—  instruction,  984 

—  local  government,  983 

—  mining,  987 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  989 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  989 

—  production  and  industry,   986 

—  railways,  989 

—  reigning  King,  982 

—  religion,  984 

—  shipping,  989 

—  towns,  984 

—  universities,  984 
Rumelia,  Eastern,  1183 
Rurutu  (Pacific).  640,  641 
Rusape  (Rhodesia),  231 
Ruschuk  (Bulgaria),  1183 
Russia,  agriculture,  1026 

—  area,  1000 

I   —  army,  1016 

—  bauks,  1047 

—  births  and  deaths,  1003 

—  books  of  reference,  1056 

—  coal  output,  1030,  1031 

—  commerce,  1035 

—  constitution,  994 

—  Council  of  th^State,  995  | 

—  crops,  1028  Google 
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RIJS 

RubbU,  onrrency  and  credit,  1046 

—  customs  valuation,  1035 

—  debt,  1018 

—  defence,  1015 

—  dependencies  in  Asia,  1058 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1049 

—  distilleries,  1014 

—  emigration,  1003 

—  finance,  state,  1010 
local,  1015 

—  forests,  1029 

—  frontier,  1015 

—  gold  output,  1030 

—  government^  994 
local,  997 

—  Holy  Synod,  996 

—  imperial  family,  992 

—  Instruction,  1007 

—  iron  and  steel,  1030 

—  justice  and  crime,  1009 

—  land  ownership,  1026 

—  manufactures,  1033 

—  mines  and  minerals,  1030 

—  ministry,  996 

—  money,    weights,   and    measures, 

1048 

—  naphtha,  1032 

—  navy,  1021 

—  population,  1000 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  1045 

—  press,  1009 

—  prisons,  1009 

—  production  and  industry,  1026 

—  railways,  1044 

—  reigning  emperor,  992 

—  religion,  1006 

—  rivers  and  canals,  1042 

—  Ruling  Senate,  995 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  1041 

—  stock,  live,  1029 

—  sugar  works,  1085 

—  textile  industries,  1034 

—  towns,  1004,  1005 

"  Tsars  and  emperors  from  1613, 994 

—  universities,  1007 
Rustchuk,  1183 
Ryazan,  1005 
Rybinsk,  1005 


SAADANI  (Germ.  E.  Africa),  685 
Saba  Island  (Dutch  W.I.)f  »25 
Sado  Islands  (Japan),  842 
Saffi  (Morocco),  887 


8T.P 

Saga  (Japan),  843 
Sahara,  626 

—  (Algerian),  611 
Saharanpur,  140 

Saigon  (Cochin -China),  607,  608 
St.  Andrews  University,  35,  36 
St.  Barth^lemy  (Guadeloupe),  636 
St  Benoit  (Reunion),  625 
St  Brandon  Islands,  217 
St  Christopher,  288,  284,  286,  ^287 
St  Croix  (W. I.),  651 
St  Denis  (France),  567 

—  Rdunion,  625 
St  Etienne,  567 

St  Eustache  (Island),  925 
St  Francis  (Seychelles),  236 
St  GaUen  (canton),  1141,  1143 
St  Gallen  (town),  1145 
St  George's  (Grenada),  285 
St  Helena,  235  ;  troops  a^  108 
St  Helens,  18 
St  Jean  Pied  de  Fort,  681 
St  John  (New  Brunswick),  267 
St  John  (Antigua),  283 
St  John  (Danish  W.I.),  551 
St.  John's  College,  London,  36 
St  John's  (Newfoundland),  276 
St  Joseph  (U.S.A.),  1226,  1228 
St  Kitts,  283,  284,  286,  287 
St  Louis  (U.S.A.),  1225,  1228 

—  Reunion,  625 

St  Louis  (Senegal),  627 
St  Lucia,  285-287 

—  troops  at,  108 

St.  Malo  (fortress),  581 

St  Marie  (Madaffascar),  620 

St  Martin-de-Re  (prison),  676 

St  Martin  Island  (Gaudeloupe),  636 

St  Martin  (Island),  925 

St  Maurice  (Switzerland),  1149 

St  Nazaire,  567 

St  Nicolas,  population,  459 

St  Omer  (fortress),  581 

St  Ouen,  567 

St  Paul  (U.S. A.),  1226,  1228 

—  Reunion,  625 
St  Paul  Island,  625 

St  Petersburg,  1005,  1021 

—  government,  997 

—  University,  1007 
St  Pierre  Island,  638 

St  Pierre  (Seychelles),  236 

—  (Reunion),  625 

—  (Martinique),  m  by  GoOglc 
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ST.Q 

St  Quintin,  567 

St  Salvador  (Bahamas),  279 

St  Thomas  (W.I.),  661 

St  Thomas  I.  (W.  Africa),  976,  977 

St  Vincent,  286-287 

Saipan  (Caroline  Islands),  687 

Sakai  (Japan),  843 

Sakttlava  race  (Madagascar),  620  i 

Sakhalin  Island,  1002,  1010  I 

Salanmnoa  University  (Spain),  1093    | 

Salem,  140 

Salerno,  802 

Salford,  population,  18  [ 

Salisbury  (South  Africa),  231 

Salonica  (vilayet),  1162;  town,  1168 

Salta,  386  ;  town,  386 

Saltillo  (Mexico),  869 

Salt  Lake  City,  1228 

Salto  (Uruguay),  1285,  1287 

Saltpond  (W.  Africa),  246 

Salt  Pond's  Hill  (Jamaica),  282 

Salvador,  area  and  pop.,  1063 

—  books  of  reference,  1068 

—  commerce,  1062 

—  constitution,  1061 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1063 

—  finance,  1061 

—  instruction,  1061 

—  justice,  1061 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  1068 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  1068 

—  president,  1061 

—  production,  1062 

—  railways,  1063 

—  shipping,  1063 

Salzburg,  411-413,  422  ;  town,  416 

Samar  (Philippines),  1276 

Samara,  1006 

Samarai  (N.  Guinea),  860 

Samarang  (£.  Indies).  917,  918 

Samarcand,  1002, 1005 

Samoan  Islands  (German),  687 

(American),  1278 

Samos,  1161,  1190,  1191 

Samshui,  614 

Samsun,  trade,  1174 

San  Carlos  (PhUippines),  1276 

Sanchez  (Santo  Domingo),  1066 

Sandakan  (Borneo),  113,  114 

Sandhurst  Boyal  Military  and  Staff 

Colleges,  69,  62 
San  Domingo,  1066 
Sandwich  Idands,  1270 
Sandwich  Harbour  (S.  W.  Africa),  683  ! 


SAN 

San  Felipe  (Chile),  494 

San  Fernando  (Chile),  494 

San  Francisco,  1226,  1228,  1264 

Sanjak  of  Novi-Bazar,  446 

San  Jos^  (Guatemala),  782 

San  Jos^  (Costa  Rica),  538,  535 

San  Jos4  (Uruguay),  1285 

San  Juan  (Arg.  Rep. ),  386, 890 ;  town, 

386 
San  Juan  (Spanish  Africa),  1102 
San  Juan  del  Norte  (Nicaragua),  929 
San  Juan  del  Sur,  929 
San  Juan  (Porto  Rico),  1275 
San  Lorenzo  (Honduras),  790 
San  Luis,  386  ;  town,  886 
San  Luis  Potosi  (Mexico),  state,  86b  ; 

town,  869 
San  Marino,  838 

—  books  of  reference,  838 
San  Miguel  (Salvador),  1061 

San  Paulo  (Brazilian  state),  482,  483, 

487 
San  Paulo  de  Loanda,  978 
San  Pedro  (Paraguay),  934 
San  Pedro  (Guatemala),  779 
San  Pedro  Sula  (Honduras),  790 
San  Salvador,  1061 
San  Sebastian,  1091 
Sansanne-Mangu  (Togoland),  682 
Santa  Ana  (Salvador),  1061 
Santa  Catharina,  482.  483,  487,  488 
Santa  Clara  (Cuba),  1272 
Santa  Cruz  (Ars.  Rep.),  385 
Santa  Cruz  (BoUvia),  476 
Santa  Cruz  (Canaries),  1091 
Santa  Cruz  Is.  (Pacific),  373 
Santa  Cruz  de  Mar  de  Peque&a,  887 
Santa  Fe,  885,  890,  391 ;  town,  386 

387 
Santa  Marta,  622 
Santander  ((Colombia),  622 
Santander  (Spain),  1091 
San  Thom^  Isknd,  976,  977 
Santiago  University  (Spain),  1093 
Santiago  de  Chile  (prov.),  494 

—  (town),  494,  496 

Santiago  de  Cuba  (province^  1272, 

1274  ;  town,  1278 
Santiago  del  Estero  (Aig.  Rep.),  885 
Santo  Domingo,  area,  1064 

—  books  of  reference,  1067 

—  commerce,  1066 

—  constitution,  1064 

—  defence,  106l| 

:ized  b 
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SAN 

Santo   Domingo,   diplomatic   repre- 
sentatives, 1067 

—  finance,  1065 

—  justice,  1065 

—  money,   weights,   and    measures, 

1067 

—  population,  1064 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  1066 

—  president,  1064 

—  production  and  industry,  1066 

—  railways,  1066 

—  religion  and  instruction,  1065 

—  shipping,  1066 
Santuao,  514 

San  Vicente  (Salvador),  1061 

Sapporo  (Japan),  843 

Sarajevo,  446,  447 

Saratov,  1005 

Sarawak  (Borneo),  114,  115 

Sardinia,  799,  817 

Sark  and  Brechou,  population,  26 

—  government,  14 
Sasebo  (Japan),  843 
Saskatchewan  (Canada),  256 
Sassari,  802  ;  University,  81 1 
Satadugu  (Senegal),  629 
Savage  1.  (Pacific),  367 
Savau  (Samoa),  688 
Savannah,  Ga.,  1228,  1264 
Savanna  la  Mar,  281 
Savilla  (Colombia),  525 
Savoie  (annexation),  562 
Saxe-Altenburg,  644,  p48,  656,  744 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  644,   648,    656, 

746 
Saxe-Meiningen,  644,  648,  656,  747 
Saxe- Weimar,  644,  648,  656,  749-751 
Saxony,  area  and  pop.,  752 

—  distilleries,  756 

—  emigration,  754 

—  finance,  755 

—  ffovemment,  752 

—  instruction,  754 

—  justice  and  crime,  754 

—  king,  751 

—  live  stock,  666 

—  manufactures,  668,  756 

—  matricular  contribution,  656 

—  mining,  756 

—  production  and  industry,  755 

—  railways,  756 

—  religion,  754 

—  representation  (Imperial),  644 

—  towns,  754 


8CX) 

Saxony  (Prussian),  area,  &c,  782 

—  crime,  787 

—  emigration,  734 

—  religion,  735 

Say  (French  Sudan),  626,  629 
Schaffhausen  (canton),  1141,  1143 
Schaumberg-Lippe,   644,    648,    656, 

756,  757 
Schiedam,  897 
Schleswig-Hobtein,  area,  &c.,  732 

—  crime,  737 

—  emigration,  734 

—  religion,  785    , 
Schoneberg  (Prussia),  734 
Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,    644,    648, 

656,  757,  758 
Schwarzburg  •  Sondershausen,     644, 

648,  656,  758,  759 
Schwarzwald,  762,  763 
Schwyz  (canton),  1141,  1143 
Schworin,  720 
Scotland,  agriculture,  70  et  seq. 

—  area,  14,  15,  20-23 

—  banks,  joint-stock,  99,  100 
post-office,  100 

trustee,  101 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  27 

—  books  of  reference,  107 

—  canals,  95 

—  coal  produce,  77 

—  commerce,  84 

—  counties,  21,  li2 

—  criminals,  44 

—  education,  middle-class,  38 
primary,  41 

technical,  88 

universities,  34,  86 

—  electorate,  8 

—  emigration,  28 

—  fisheries,  75,  76 

—  illiterates,  8,  89 

—  imports  and  exports,  84 

—  income-tax  assessment,  54 

—  justice  and  crime,  43,  44 

—  local  government,  12 

—  local  taxation,  58 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  23 

—  parliamentary  representation,  8 

—  pauperism,  45,  46 

—  police  force,  45 

—  population,  14,  15,  20-23 
counties,  21,  22 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  97 
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SCO 

Scotland,  railways,  94 

—  religion,  32 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  65 

—  textile  factories,  80 

—  towns,  22 

—  trade,  84 

—  universities,  84,  86 
Scranton  (U.S.A.),  1226, 1228 
Scutari  (Albania),  1162 
Seattle  (U.S.A.),  1228 
Sebastopol,  997,  1005,  1021 
Sebbe-id  (Togoland),  682 
Sebenico,  403 

Sedan,  fortress,  581 

Segelmesa  (Morocco),  886 

Segu  (Senegal),  629 

Sekondi  (W.  Africa),  246 

Selangor,  185-187 

Selukwe  (S.  Africa),  231 

Semipalatinsk,  1005 

Senaar,  1210 

Sendai  (Japan),  843 

Senegal,  627 

Senegambia  Territories  (French),  629 

Seoul  (Korea),  869-862 

Sendng,  population,  459 

Serena,  494,  495 

Sergipe  (Brazil),  482,  488,  487 

Servia,  agriculture,  1074 

—  area  and  pop.,  1069 

—  army,  1078 

—  births,  deaths,  marriages,  1070 

—  books  of  reference,  1077 

—  commerce,  1075 

—  constitution,  1068 

—  currency  and  credit,  1077 

—  defence,  1073 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1077 

—  finance,  1072 

—  forests,  1075 

—  instruction,  1071 

—  justice  and  crime,  1072 

—  manufactures,  1075 

—  mining,  1075 

—  money,  weights,  and  mea8ures,1077 

—  pauperism,  1072 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  1076 

—  production  and  industry,  1074 

—  railways,  1076 

—  religion,  1071 

—  sovereign,  1068 
Setubal  (Portugal),  966 

Sevilla  (Spain),   1091  ;    University, 
1098 


SIA 

Seychelles,  286 

Seyd  Mohamed  Rahim  Khan  (Kluva). 

1055 
Seyidie  (E.  Africa),  207 
Seyyid  Feysal    bin   Turki    (Oman), 

933 
Seyyid  Hamoud  bin  Said  (Zanzibar), 

210 
Sfax  (Tunis),  682 
Shabatz  (Servia),  1070 
Shahjahdnpur,  140 
ShahriSabz,  1054 
Shanghai,  507,  508,  511,  514,  516 
Shanghai- Wusung  railway,  516 
Shan-hai-kwan  railway,  515 
Shansi,  506,  512 
Shantung,  506,  512,  616 
Shari  river  (Fr.  CJongo),  618 
Shasi,  514 

Sheffield,  18  ;  College,  36 
Shemakha,  1006 
Shensi,  5C6 

Sherbro  (W.  Africa),  247 
Shias  (sect),  381,  941 
Shidzuoka  (Japan),  843 
Shields,  N.  andS.,  78 
Shikoku  (Japan),  842 
ShimoDOseki  (Japan),  855 
Shintoism  (Japan),  843 
Shir&z  (Persia),  941 
Shir^  Highlands,  204 
Shoa,  877 
Sholdpur,  140 
Shuli  (Uganda),  209 
Shumla  (Bulgaria),  1183 
Shusha,  1005 
Sialkot(lndU),  140 
Siam,  area,  1080 

—  books  of  reference,  1086 

—  commerce,  1083 

—  defence,  1082 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1085 

—  finance,  1081 

—  forests,  1083 

—  government,  1079 

—  instruction,  1081 

—  King,  1079 

—  money,   weights,    and    meuMresw 

1085 

—  population,  1080 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  1085 

—  production  and  industry,  1082 

—  railways,  1084 

—  religion,  108lC;oOgIe 
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SIA 

Siam,  royal  family,  1079 

—  serfdom,  1082 

—  shipping,  1084 
Siberia,  area  and  pop.,  1002 

—  forests,  1080 

—  immigration,  1008 

—  instruction,  1008 

—  manufactures,  1038 

—  mining,  1031 

—  production,  1028 

—  railway,  1044,  1045 

—  river  navigation,  1043 
Sibi-bel- Abbes  (Algeria),  611 
Sibonga  (Philippines),  1276 
Sicily.  799 

Sidi  Ali  (Bey  of  Tunis),  631 
Siena,  802;  University,  811 
Sierra  Leone,  247-252 

Protectorate,  248 

Siguiry  (Guinea),  628 
Sikkim,  136,  176 
Silesia  (A^trian),  411-415,  422 
Silesia  (Prussian),  area,  &c.,  732 

—  crime,  787 

—  emi^pistion,  734 

—  mining,  740 

—  religmi,  735 

Silhouette  le.  (Seychelles),  236 

Silistria  (Bulgaria),  1184 

Simbirsk,  1005 

Simpheropol,  1005 

Sinaloa  (Mexico),  868 

Sind  (India),  134,  143,  152-154 

Singapore,  180-184 

Sinjerani  (Baluchistan),  173 

Sinoe  (Liberia),  847 

Siracusa,  802 

Sirhind  Canal,  155 

Sirmur  (Nahan),  137 

Sivas  (vilayet),  1162  ;  town,  1163 

Skien  (Norway),  1125 

Slivno  or  SUvnitza  (Bulgaria),  1188 

Smolensk,  1005 

Smyrna  (vilayet),  1162  ;  town,  1163  ; 

trade,  1174 
Society  Islands,  640 
Soderhamn,  1110 
Soerabaya  (Java),  917,  918 
Sofala  (district),  978 
Sofia,  1188 ;  university,  1183 
Soissons  (fortress),  581 
Sokod^  (Togoland),  682 
Sokoto,  224 
Sokoto  (Abyssinia),  378 


SOU 

Sokotra  Island,  112 
Solomon  Islands  (British),  373 
Solomon  Islands  (German),  687 
Solothurn  (Soleure),  1141.  1148 
Somali  Coast  (Italian),  834 
Somali  Coast  (French),  626        ^ 
Somaliland  (Abyssinian),  377 
Somaliland  (British),  237 
Sombrero  Island,  284 
Somerville  College,  Oxford,  36 
Somerville  (U.S.A.),  1228 
Sondrio,  802 
Song  Chin  (Korea),  861 
Songotown  (W.  Africa),  248 
Sondershausen,  759 
Sondrio  (Italy),  802 
Sonora  (Mexico),  868 
Sonsonate  (Salvador),  1061 
Sophia  Island,  373 
Sopron  (Hungary),  432 
Sorbonne  (Paris),  573 
Soriano  (Uruguay),  1285 
South  Africa  (British),  See  Rhodesia 
Southampton,  18,  98 

—  college,  37 

South  Australia,  agriculture,  883 

—  area,  290,  830 

—  banks,  835 

—  births,  deaths,  marriages,  381 

—  books  of  reference,  386 

—  commerce,  333 

—  constitution,  329 . 

—  customs  valuation,  384 

—  debt,  382 

—  defence,  292,  332 

—  emigration,  331 

—  factories,  383 

—  finance,  382 

—  government,  829,  830 
local,  380 

—  immigration,  381 

—  instruction,  832 

—  justice  and  crime,  332 

—  mines,  883 

—  Northern  Ter.,  830 

—  population,  290,  330 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  385 

—  production  and  industry,  388 

—  property,  333 

—  railways,  835 

—  religion,  881 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  385 

—  umversity,  832 

South  Carolina,  area  and  pop.,  1222 
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SOU 

South  Carolina,  cotton  crop,  1246 

—  instruction,  1281 

—  representation,  1218 

—  tobacco,  1246 

South  Dakota,  area  and  pop.,  1228 

—  instruction,  1281 

—  public  land,  1248 

—  representation,  1218 

—  wneat  crop,  1245 
South  Georgia  Island,  272 
South  Island  (N.Z.),  858: 
South  Shields,  18 

South- West  Africa    (German),   688 
Spain,  agriculture,  1097 
-—  area,  1091 

—  army,  1095 

—  births,  deaths  and  marriages,  1092 

—  books  of  reference,  1108 

—  colonies,  1102 

—  commerce,  1098 

—  constitution,  1088 

—  Cortes,  1088 

—  currency  and  credit,  1101 

—  debt,  1094 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1102 

—  fiiuwce,  1094 

—  frontier,  1096 

—  goYcmment,  central,  1088 
local,  1090 

—  instruction,  1098 

—  mining  and  minends,  1097 

—  ministry,  1089 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  1101 

—  navy,  1096 

—  population,  1090 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  1079 

—  production  and  industry,  1097 

—  railways,  1101 

—  religion,  1092 

—  royal  femUy,  1087 

—  schools,  1093 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  1100 

—  sovereign,  1087 

—  sovereigns  since  1512,  1087 
— ^towns,  1091 

— "universities,  1093 

—  wines,  1097,  1099 
Spandau,  734 

Spanish  Town  (Jamaica),  281 
Speightstown  (Barbados),  280 
Sporades,  768 
Springfield  (U.S. A.),  1228 
Sri  Menanti,  185 
Srinagar,  140 


SUB 

;  Stanley  (FaUdand  Islands),  272 

Stanley  Falls,  529 

Stanley  Pool,  529,  581 
'    Stanleyville,  631 

Starbuck  Island,  873 

Starkenburg  (Hesse),  718 
\   Stavanger  (Norway),  1125 
I    Stavropol,  1005 
I   Stawell  (Victoria),  811 
I   Steiermark  (Stvria),  411-418,  422 

Stephansort  ( W.  Pacific),  686 
'   Steppes   (Russian),    area  and    pop., 
1002 

—  crops,  1028 

—  government,  997 

Stettin,  650,  784  ;  shippiog,  674 
Stevenson  Road  (Central  Africa),  233 
Stewart  Island  (N.Z.),  858,  854 
Stockholm,  1107, 1113  ;  local  goTem. 

ment,  1108;  shipping,  1119 
Stockport,  18 
Straits  Settlements,  area,  180 

—  books  of  reference,  188 

—  commerce,  182-184 

—  communications,  184 

—  constitution,  179 

—  currency,  184 

—  customs  valuation,  183 

—  defence,  182 

—  finance,  181 

—  government,  179 

—  j;ovemor,  179 

—  instruction,  181 

i   — justice  and  crime,  181 
Stndts     Settlements,    military    ex- 
penditure, 108 

—  money,  weights,   measures,  184 

—  population,  180 

—  production  and  industry,  182 

—  railways,  184 

—  shipping,  184 

—  tin,  183 

—  troops  at,  108 

—  {tee  also  Malay  States,  Federated;. 
Strassburg,  650,  691 

—  University,  663 
Stuttgart,  650,  768 
Styria,  411-418,  422 
Suabia,  700,  702 
Suakim,  1210 
Suchau,  614 

Sucre  (Bolivia),  475 

Sudan  (Anglo- Egyptian),  1209-1211 

Suez,  1194 
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SUB 

Snez  Canal,  1206 
Suket,  137 
Sulina,  989 
Sulu  Islands,  1276 
Sumatra,  915,  916 

—  coal  mines,  921 
Sumy,  1005 
Simda  Islands,  915 
Sunday  I.  (Pacific),  367 
Sunderland,  19,  78,  93 
Sundsvall  (Sweden),  1110 
Sungei  Ujong,  185 

Suni  or  Sunni(8ect),  211, 381,  886, 941 

Sorat,  140 

Surinam,  924 

Sus  (Morocco),  886 

Suva  (Fiji),  369,  371 

Suwarrow  Islands,  367 

Sveaborg,  1021,  1050 

Swakopmond  (S.W.  AMca),  683 

Swansea,  19,  78,  93 

Swat,  380 

Swatan,  514 

Swaziland,  243 

Sweden,  agricalture,  1115 

—  area,  1108 

—  anny,  1113 

—  banks,  1120 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  1110 

—  books  of  reference,  1138 

—  commerce,  1117 

—  constitution,  1106 

—  council  of  state,  1107,  1108 

—  crime,  1111 

—  currency  and  credit,  1120 

—  customs  valuation,  1117 

—  defence,  1113 

—  Diet,  the,  1106 

—  emigration,  1110 

—  finance,  1112 

—  government,  central,  1106 
local,  1108 

—  industry,  1116 

—  instruction,  1111 

—  justice,  1111 

—  mines  and  minerals,  1116 

—  ministry,  1108 

—  navy,  1114 

—  occupation  of  the  people,  1110 

—  pauperism,  1111 

—  population,  1108 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  1119 

—  production,  1116  I 

—  railways,  1119  ' 


STB 

Sweden,  religion,  1111 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  1119 

—  towns,  1110 

—  universities,  1111 

Sweden  and  Norway,  books  of  refer- 
ence, 1138 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1137 

—  kings  and  queens  since  1521,  1106 

—  money,  weights,  measures,  1187 

—  reigning  king,  1105 

—  ToysA  family,  1105 

—  {see  also  Norway). 

—  (see  also  Sweden). 
Switzerland,  agriculture,  1151 

—  area,  1143 

—  army,'  1149 

—  banks,  1154 

—  book  of  reference,  1155 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  1144 

—  Bundesrath,  the,  1142 

—  commerce,  1152 

—  constitution,  1140 

—  currency  and  credit,  1154 

—  customs  valuation,  1152 

—  defence,  1149 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1165 

—  emigration,  1144 

—  Federal  Assembly,  1141 

—  finance,  1147 
local,  1148 

—  forestry,  1151 

—  government,  central,  1140 

—  government,  local,  1142 

—  instruction,'  1145 

—  justice  and  crime,  1146 

—  money,  weights,   measures,  1154 
Switzerland,  Nationalrath,  the,  1141 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  1144 

—  population,  1148 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  1153 

—  president,  1142 

—  production  and  industry,  1151 

—  railways,  1153 

—  religion,  1145 

—  Standerath,  1141 

—  towns,  1145 

—  universities,  1146 
Sydenham  (N.Z.),  355 
Sydney,  finance,  299 

—  population,  296  ;  shipping,  306  ; 

Universi^,  298 
Sydney  Island  (Pacific),  373 
Syracuse  (U.S.A.),  1226, 1228 
SyrDaria,  1002,  1054  ^qqqJ^ 
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SYR 

Syria  (vilayet),  1163 

Syzran,  1005 

Szabadka,  432 

Szechuen,  506,  511,  512 

Szeffed,  432 

Sz6kes-Fejervar  (Hunfpiry),  432 

Szemao,  514 

Szentes,  432 


TAAL  (Philippines),  1276 
Tabaco  (Philippines),  1276 
Tabasco  (Mexico),  868 
Tabriz  (Persia),  941 
Tacna  (prov.),  494,  953  ;  town,  494 
Tacuarembo  (Uruguay),  1285 
Tafilet  (Morocco),  886 
Taganrog,  1005 
Tahaa  I.  (Pacific),  640,  641 
Tahiti,  640 
Taipa  (Macao),  977 
Taita  (E.  Africa),  207 
Taiwan  (Formosa),  842 
Tajurah  (Somali  coast),  625 
Tajiks  (tribe),  381 
Taka  (Bhutan),  473 
Takamatsu  (Japan),  843 
Takaoka  (Japan),  848 
Takasaki  (Japan),  843 
Takanngu  (E.  Africa),  207 
Taku  (China),  510 
Takutea  Island,  367 
Talca  (prov.),  494 
Talca  (town),  494,  495' 
Talcahuano,  495 
Talien-wan,  506,  1021,  1056 
Tamataye,  620,  622 
Tamaulipas  (Mexico),  868 
Tambov,  1005 
Tammerfors,  1005,  1050 
Tampin,  185 
Tamsui  (Formosa),  854 
Tamworth(N.S.W.),  296 
Tanaland  (E.  Africa),  207 
Tanga  (Germ.  E.  Africa),  684,  685 
Tanganyika  (C.  Africa),  233 
Tanker  (Morocco),  887 
Tanjore,  140 
Tantah  (Egypt),  1195 
Taoism,  507 

Taranaki  (N.  Z.),  district,  854 
Tarapaca,  494,  498,  953 
Tarija  (Bolivia)  475 ;  town,  475,  476 
Tarkwa  ( W.  Africa),  245 


THU 

Tamopol,  415 
Tashkend,  1005 
Tasichozong  (Bhutan),  478 
Tasmania,  agriculture,  346 

—  area,  290,  343 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  344 

—  books  of  reference,  349 

—  commerce,  347 

—  constitution,  342 

—  customs  valuation,  848 

—  debt,  846 

—  defence,  292,  846 

—  emigration,  844 

—  finance,  845 

—  gold,  347 

—  horticulture,  847 

—  immigration,  344 

—  instruction,  344 

—  justice  and  crime,  345 

—  mines  and  minerals,  847 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  844 

—  pauperism,  345 

—  population,  290,  343 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  849 

—  production  and  industry,  346 

—  railways,  848 
■—  religion,  344 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  348 
Taveta  (E.  Africa),  207 
Tavira  (Portugal),  966 
Tawilah  I.  (Persian  Gulf),  933 
Tebessa  (Algeria),  614 
Teffucigalpa  (Honduras),  788,  790 
Teherftn,  941,  942,  948 
Tembuland,  195 

Temesvdr,  402,  432 

Temuco,  494 

Tennessee,  area  and  population,  1223 

—  instruction,  1281 

—  representation,  1218 

—  tobacco,  1246 
Tephus  (of  Bhutan),  478 
Tepic  Ter.  (Mexico),  868 
Teramo,  802 

Tetuan  (Morocco),  887 

Texas,  area  and  population,  1223 

—  cotton  crop,  1246 

—  instruction,  1281 

—  representation,  1218 

Thai  ChotiaU  (Baluchistan),  173 
Theodosia,  1005 
Thessaly,  768 
Thimbu  (BhuUn),  473 
Thui|;aa  (canton),  1141, 1143 
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THU 

Thursday  Island,  291 

Tibet  504 

Ticino  (canton),  1141,  1143 

Tient-sin,  507,  610,  614 

Tierra  del  Fuego,  385 

Tiflis,  1005 

Tigre,  377 

Tilburg,  897 

Timbo  (French  Guinea),  628 

Timbuktu,  627 

Timor   (Dutch),  916;    (Portuguese), 

976,  977 
Tiraspol,  1005 
Tlaxcala  (Mexico),  868 
Tlem9en  (Algeria),  611,  612 
.  Tobago,  284,  285- 
Tobolsk,  1005 
Togo  (Togoland),  682 
Togoland,  681,  682 
Togsa  (Bhutan),  473 
Tokelau  Islands,  373 
Tokio  or  Tokyo,  843 

—  university,  844 
Tokusima  (Japan),  843 
Toledo  (U.S.A.),  1226,  1228 
ToUma,  522,  524 

Toluca  (Mexico),  869 

Tombo  Island  (Guinea),,  628 

Tomsk,  1005  ;  university,  1007 

Tonga,  372 

Tonk,  136 

Tonking,  609 

Toowoomba  (Queensland),  324 

Toro  (Uganda),  209 

Toronto,  257 

Tortola  Island  (W. I.),  284 

Totonicapan  (Guatemala),  779 

Toul,  fort,  581 

Toulon,   567  ;  fortress,  581  ;   naval 

port,  584 
Toulouse,  567  ;  faculties,  573 
Toungso  (Bhutan),  473 
Tourane  (Annam),  607 
Tourcoing,  567,  594 
Toumai,  459,  463 
Tours,  567 

Towns ville  (Queensland),  324 
Toyama  (Japan),  843 
Transcaspian,  1002 
Transcaucasia,  1002 

—  produce,  1029 
Transkei,  195, 197 

Transvaal  Colony,  agriculture,  241 

—  area,  239 


TUL 

Transvaal  Colony,    books   of  refer- 
ence, 243 

—  commerce,  242 

—  currency,  243 

—  defence,  241 

—  finance,  240 

—  gold  output,  241 

—  government,  238 

—  instruction,  240 

—  mining,  241 

—  population,  239 

—  production  and  industry,  241 

—  railways,  242 

—  religion,  239 

—  telegraphs,  242 
Trapani,  802 

Tras  08  Montes,  965 

Travancore,  136 

Trebizond    (vilayet),     1162;    town, 

1163 ;  trade,  1174 
Treinta-y-Tres  (Uruguay),  1285 
Trenton  (U.S.A.),  1228 
Treviso,  802 
Trichinopoli,  140 

Trieste,  411-412  ;  town,  403,  416,  424 
Trikkala,  768  ;  town,  769 
Trincomalee,  119 
Tringganu  (Malaya),  1079 
Trinidad,  284,  286,  287 
Tripoli  (Africa),  1163,  1176-1178 

—  ti-ade,  1174,  1177 

—  (Greece),  769 

—  (Syria),  1174 
Tristan  Da  Cunha,  236 
Trivandrum,  140 

Trois  Frferes  Islands,  217 

Trondh^jem  (Norway),  1125,  1135 

Troy  (U.S.A.),  1228 

Troyes,  567 

Trujillo  (Honduras),  788 

Tnijillo  (Peru)  university,  954 

Tsait'ien  (Emperor  of  China),  504 

Tsaritsyn,  1005 

Tsingtau,  686 

Tsu  (Japan),  843 

Tsu^ima  islands  (Japan),  842 

Tua-Motu  Is.  (Pacific),  640,  641 

Tuaregs  (Morocco),  886 

Tubingen,  763  ;  University,  663,  763 

Tubuai  Is.  (Pacific),  640,  641 

Tucuman  (province),  385,  390 

—  (town),  386 
Tula,  1005 

TuU  (S.  Africa),  231^  . 
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TUM 

Tumlong,  176 
Tungoiuhaa  (Ecuador),  553 
Tunis,  area  and  pop.,  631 

—  army,  688,  631 

—  bey,  681 

—  books  of  reference,  635 

—  city,  681 

—  commerce,  688 

—  finance,  682 

—  government,  608,  631 

—  industry,  688 

—  instruction,  682 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures^  635 

—  railways,  634 

—  telegraphs,  634 
Tunja,  522 

Turin  (Torino),  802;  University,  811 
Turkana  (Uganda),  209 
Turkestan  (Chinese),  504 
Turkestan  (Russian),   1001  ;  cotton, 

1029 ;  schools,  1008 
Turkey,  agriculture,  1171 

—  area,  1161 

—  army,  1168 

—  books  of  reference,  1178 

—  commerce,  1172 

—  constitution,  1169 

—  debt,  1166 

—  defence,  1168 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1178 

—  finiEince,  1165 

—  frontier,  1168 

—  ^vemment,  1159 

—  instruction,  1164 

—  mining,  1172 

—  ministry,  1160 

—  money,  weights,  measures,  1176 

—  navy,  1170 

—  population,  1161 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  1175 
— privy  council,  1160 

—  production  and  industry,  1171 

—  railways,  1176 

—  relieion,  1164 

—  royiQ  fi&mily,  1157 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  1175 

—  sovereigns  from  1299,  1159 

—  Sultan,  1157 
'■—  towns,  1168 

—  tributary  states,  1161,  1181 

—  vilayets,  1162 
Turkistan  (Afghanistan),  881 
Turks  Island,  282,  286-287 
Turkwel  (Uganda),  209 


UNI 

Tuscany,  798 

Tuticorin,  trade,  162 

Tuttlingen,  768 

Tutuila  Island  (Samoa),  1278,  1279 

Tuzia,  447 

Tver,  1006 

Twillingate  (Newfoundland),  276 

Twiste  (Waldeck),  760 

Tyne  Ports,  78,  98 

Tyrol,  404,  411-418,  422 

Tyumen,  1005 

—  prison,  1010 


UBANGI  (Congo  State),  529 
Ubreka  (French  Guinea),  628 
Udaipur,  186 
Udine,  802 
Ufa,  1005 

Uganda  (K  Africa),  207,  208-210 
Uitenhage  (Cape  Colony),  195 
Ujpest  (Hungary),  482 
Ukamba  (E.  Africa),  207 
Uleaborg,  1050 
Ulm,  768 

Ulna  (Honduras),  788 
Ulster  province,  population,  28 
Ulster  agricultural  noldings,  74 
Ulu  (K  Africa),  207 
Um&n,  1005 
Umtali  (S.  Africa),  281 
Ungava  (Canada),  256 
Union,  or  Tokelau  Islands,  378 
United  Provinces  (Agra  and  Oadh), 
agriculture),  152,  155 

—  area  and  pop.,  184 

—  births  and  deaths,  189 

—  finance,  146, 148 

—  forests,  155 

—  government,  182 

—  justice,  143 

—  religion,  141 

—  roads,  164 

—  states,  135,  136 

United  States,  agriculture,  1243 

—  area,  1222 

—  army,  1288 

—  banks,  1267 

—  births,  deaths,  marriages,  1225 

—  books  of  reference,  1279 

—  cabinet,  1216 

—  cereal  crops,  1245 

—  cities,  1227 

—  coal  output,  1248,  12^Ie 
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United  States,  coinage,  1267 

—  commerce,  1255 

—  Congress,  1217 

—  constitution,  1214 

—  copper  output,  1248,  1249 

—  corn,  1245 

—  cotton,  1246,  1250,  1257 

—  currency  and  credit,  1266 

—  customs  valuation,  1256 

—  debt,  1236 

—  defence,  1238 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1269 

—  finance.  Federal,  1234 
state,  1237 

—  fisheries,  1255 

—  foreign-bom     population,    1224, 

1225 

—  forestry,  1247 

—  fruit-growing,  1246 

—  gold  output,  1248,  1249 

—  government,  1214 

local,  1221 

state,  1219 

House  of  Representatives,  1217 

—  immigration,  1226 

—  Indian  reservations,  1224 

—  instruction,  1229 

—  iron     and     steel,     1249,     1252, 

1253 

—  justice  and  crime,  1233 

—  livestock,  1246 

—  manufactures,  1250 

—  mines  and  minerals,  1247 

—  money,  weights,  measures,  1268 

—  navy,  1289 

—  occupations      of       the      people, 

1224 

—  pauperism,  1234 

—  petroleum  output,  1249 

—  population,  1222 
movement  of,  1225 

—  posts,  1265 

—  president,  1215 

—  presidents  since  1789,  1215 

—  production  and  industry,  1243 

—  public  land,  1243,  1244 

—  railways,  1265 

—  religion,  1229 

—  schools,  1230 

—  Senate,  1217 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  1262 

—  silver  output,  1248,  1249 

—  spirits,  production  of,  1254 

—  states  and  territories,  1222 


UTS 

United  States,  sugar,  1245 

—  telegraphs,  1265 

—  telephones,  1265 

—  tobacco,  1246 

—  universities  and  colleges,  1230 

—  vice-presidents  since  1789, 1216 

—  wheat  crops,  1245 
University  College,  London,  36 
Unter-Elsass,  690 
Unterwald  (cantons),  1141,  1143 
Unyoro  (Uganda),  209 

Upolu  Island  (S.  Pacific),  688 
Upper  Austria,  411-413,  422 
Upsala,  1110 ;  University,  1111 
Ural,  mining,  1030 
Uralsk,  1005 
Urbino  University,  811 
Urgel,  Bishop,  603 
Urgenj,  New  (Khiva),  1055 
Uri  (canton),  1141,  1143 
Uru^ay,  area,  1284 

—  births,  deatiis,  marriages,  1285 

—  books  of  reference,  1291 

—  commerce,  1288 

—  constitution,  1284 

—  currency  and  credit,  1290 

—  debt,  1287 

—  defence,  1287 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1291 

—  emigration,  1285 

—  finance,  1286 

—  immigration,  1285 

—  instruction,  1286 

—  money,  weights,  measures,  1291 

—  population,  1284 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  1290 

—  president,  1284 

—  production  and  industry,  1287 

—  railways,  1290 

—  religion,  1286 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  1290 
Usbegs  (tribe),  381 

Usora    (Bosnia),    sugar   factory  at, 

446 
Utah,  area  and  pop.,  1223 

—  instruction,  1231 

—  mining,  1250 

—  public  land,  1243 

—  representation,  1218 
Utica  (U.S.A.),  1228 
Utila  (Honduras),  788 
Utrecht,  province,  895,  897 

—  town,  897  ;  university,  898 
Utsunomiya  (Japan),  848      )q1c 
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VADUZ,  427 
Vaitupu  Island,  373 
VaUis  (canton),  1141,  1148 
Valdivia  (prov.),  494  ;  town,  494 
Valencia  (Spain),  1091  ;  university, 
1093 

—  (Venezuela),  1298 
Valenciennes,  667  ;  fortress,  681 
Valladolid,  1091  ;  university,  1098 
VaUetta  (Malta),  110 
Valparaiso  (prov.),  494,  499 

—  (town),  494,  496 
Van,  1162  ;  trade,  1174 
Vancouver,  267 
Vanga  (E.  Africa),  207 
Vanua  Levu  (Fiji),  369 
Varna,  1183,  1187 
Varoshia  (Cvprus),  123 
Vatiu  Island,  367 

Vaud  (canton),  1141,  1143 
Vavau  (Tonga),  372 
Venezuela,  area,  1292 

—  books  of  reference,  1298 

—  commerce,  1295 

—  constitution,  1292 

—  debt,  1294 

—  defence,  1294 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1297 

—  finance,  1294 

—  ^old  out-put,  1296 

—  instruction,  1298 

—  justice  and  crime,  1293 

—  mines  and  minerals,  1 296 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  1297 

—  popufation,  1292 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  1297 

—  president,  1292 

—  production  and  industry,  1294 

—  railways,  1297 

—  religion,  1293 

—  shipping,  1297 

Venice,  779  ;  town,  802,  880 

Vera  Cruz  (Mexico),  state,  868;  town, 

869 
Verdun  (fortress),  681 
Vermont,  area  and  population,  1222 

—  instruction,  1230 

—  representation,  1218 
Verona,  802 
Versailles,  667 
Venders,  population,  469 
Vesteras  (Sweden),  1110 
Vicenza,  802 
Victoria,  agriculture,  316 


VIR 

Victoria,  area,  290,  810 

—  banks,  820 

—  births,  deaths,  marriages,  811 

—  books  of  reference,  820 

—  commerce,  316-319 

—  constitution,  309 

—  currency  and  credit,  320 

—  customs  valuation,  318 

—  debt,  314 

—  defence,  292,  314 

—  emigration,  311 

—  finance,  313 

—  gold  production,  316 

—  government,  309 

—  —  local,  310 

—  immigration,  311 

—  instruction,  312 

—  justice  and  crime,  318 

—  manufiictures,  316 

—  mining,  316 

—  ministry,  310 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  311 

—  popiUation,  290,  310 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  320 

—  production  and  industry,  816 

—  railways,  319 

—  religion,  312 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  319 

—  University,  31 2 

—  wealth,  314 

—  wool  export,  318 

Victoria,  (British  C!olumbia),  267 
Victoria  (Kamenin),  683 
Victoria  (Hong  Kong),  125 
Victoria  Island  (Pacific),  373 
Victoria  (Labuan),  178 
Victoria  (S.  Africa),  231 
Victoria  (Seychelles),  236 
Victoria  University,  34,  86 
Vidin,  1184 
Vienna,  416 

—  University,  417 
Vieques  Island,  1276 
ViUa  Bella  (Bolivia),  477 
Villa  del  Pilar  (Pai-aguay),  985 
Villa  Rica  (Paraguay),  934 
VUlenour  (French  India),  606 
Vilna,  1005 

Vincennes,  667 
Vinnitsa,  1006 
Vir^^nia,  area  and  population,  1222 

—  instruction,  1231 

—  representation,  1218 
Virginia,  West  (see  West  Virginia). 
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VIR 

Viigm  Islands,  283,  284,  286,  287 

Vistoda,  navigation,  1042 

Vitebsk,  1005 

Viti  Levu  (Fiji),  369 

Vitoria  (Spain),  1091 

Vittorio  Emanuele  III.  (Italy),  792 

Vladikavkaz,  1005 

Vladimir,  1005 

Vladivostok,  1005,  1021,  1041 

Volga,  navigation,  1041,  1043 

Volo,  769 

Vologda,  1005 

Volzhsk,  1005 

Vorarlberg,  404,  411-413,  422 

Voronezli,  1005 

Vyernyi,  10.05 


WADAl,  626 
Wad  Medaui  (Sudan),  1210 
Wadi  Haifa,  1210 
Wagga  Wag^  (N.  S.  W.),  296 
Wakayama  (Japan),  843 
Waldeck,  644,  648,  656,  759,  760 
Wales,  area  and  population,  14, 15, 17 

—  books  of  reference,  107 

—  coal  raised,  77 

—  middle-class  education,  37 

—  trustee  savings  banks,  101 

—  University,  34,  36 

{See  alto  England  and  Wales) 
Walfish  Bay  (S.  W.  Africa),  195 
Wallachia,  983 
Wallega  (Abyssinia),  378 
Wallis  Archipelago,  639 
Walsall,  19 

Wankie  coalfield  (Rhodesia),  232 
Wan  (West  Africa),  225 
Warrington,  19 
Warmambool  (Victoria),  311 
Warsaw,  1005 ;  University,  1007 
Warsheikh,  206,  834 
Washington  (city),  1226,  1228 

—  (state),  area  and  population,  1223 

—  instruction,  1231 

—  public  land,  1243 

—  representation,  1218 

—  Island,  373 
Waterford,  13,  25 
Watling's  Island  (W.I.),  279 
Waziristan,  380 

Wei  Hai  Wei,  189,  506 
Weihsien,  686 
Weimar,  750 


WE8 

Weinheim  (Baden),  695 
Welle  (Congo  State),  529 
Wellington  (N.Z.),  district,  354 

—  town,  population,  355 

—  shipping,  365 
Wencnau,  514 

Wesley  an  Collece,  Richmond,  36 
West  Africa  (French),  626 
West    African     Colonies,    British, 
245-251 

—  customs  valuation,  249 

—  troops  at,  108 
West  Bromwich,  19 

Western  Australia,  agriculture,  889 

—  area,  290,  337 

—  banks,  341 

—  births,  deaths,  837 

—  books  of  reference,  342 

—  commerce,  840 

—  constitution,  336 

—  currency  and  credit,  341 

—  customs  valuation,  840 

—  debt,  389 

—  defence,  292 

—  emigration,  837 

—  finance,  839 

—  gold,  339 

—  f;ovemment,  836 

—  immigration,  337 

—  instruction,  837 

—  justice  and  crime,  338 

—  mining,  839 

—  ministry,  386 

—  pauperism,  338 

—  population,  290,  337 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  341 

—  production  and  industry,  339 

—  railways,  341 

—  religion,  337 


-  shipping,  341 
'estfield  Co" 


Westfield  College,  Hampstead,  36 
West  Ham,  19 

West  Indies,  British,  279 ;  statistics 
286-288 

—  Danish,  551 

—  Dutch,  928 

Westland  (N.Z.)  district,  854 
West  Maitland  (N.S.W.),  296 
Westphalia,  area,  population,  732 

—  cnmo,  737 

—  emi^tion,  734 

—  minmg,  740 

—  religion,  735  ^^  t 
West  Prussia,  732,i^8^,^<?^^ 
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West  Virginia,  area  and  pop.,  1222 

—  instmction,  1231 

—  representation,  1218 
Whydah  (Dahomey),  629 
Wiborg,  1021,  1060 
Wickham(N.S.W.),  296 
Widin,  1184 
Wiener-Neustadt,  416 
Wiesbaden,  734 
Wigan,  19 

Wimelm  II.,  German  Emperor,  642; 
King  of  Prussia,  726 

Wilhelm  II.  (Wiirttembcrg),  761 

Wilhelm  Ernst,  Grand  Duke  (Saxe- 
Weimar),  749 

Wilhelmina  Helena  Pauline  (Nether- 
lands), 891 

Wilmington  (U.S.A.),  1228 

Wilson  Islands,  873 

Windhoek  (S.  W.  Africa),  683 

Windward  Islands,  285-287 

Winneba  (W.  Africa),  245 

Winnipeg,  257 

Winterthur  (Switzerland),  1145 

Wisconsin,  area  and  pop.,  1223 

—  instruction,  1231 

—  public  lands,  1243 

—  representation,  1218 
—.tobacco,  1246 

Wismar(Mecklenburg-Schwerin),  720 
Witu  (E.  Africa),  207 
Witwatersrand  goldfields,  241 
Wolverhampton,  population,  19 
Wonsan  (Korea),  861 

Woodlark  I.  (N.  Guinea),  350 
Woolwich,  Royal  Military  Academy, 

69,  62 
Worcester,  19 

Worcester  (Cape  Good  Hope),  195 
Worcester  (U.S.A.),  1226,  1228 
Worms  (Hesse),  714 
Wuchau,  614 
Wuhu,  514 
Wiirttemberg,  agriculture,  765 

—  area  and  pop.,  762 

—  births,  deatlis,  marriages,  762 

—  books  of  reference,  765 

—  breweries,  765 

—  constitution,  761 

—  crime  and  pauperism,  763 

—  emigration,  762 

—  finance,  764 

—  industry,  765 

—  instruction,  763 


YUR 

Wiirttemberg,  live  srock,  666 

—  manufactures,  668 

—  matricular  contribution,  656 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  648 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  676 

—  railways,  765 

—  reigning  king,  761 

—  religion,  661,  763 

—  representation  (Imperial),  644 

—  towns,  763 

Wiirzburg  (Bavaria),    702;    UniVcr- 

sity,  653 
Wye,  agricultural  college,  36 
Wyoming,  area  and  pop.,  1223 

—  instruction,  1231 

—  public  lands,  1243 

—  representation,  1218 


VUAN  DAY  (Annam),  607 

YAHOUE  (N.  CaledonU),  639 
Yamagata  (Japan),  843 
Yanaon  (French  Inaia),  606 
Yap  (Pelew  Islands),  687 
Yarmouth,  Gt.  19 
Yaroslavl,  1006 
Yatenga  (French  Sudan),  627 
Yatung  (Tibet),  614 
Yeisk,  1005 
Yekaterinburg,  1005 
Yekaterinodar,  1005 
Yekaterinoslav,  1005 
Yelets,  1005 

Yellaboi  (W.  Africa),  247 
Yemen,  1163 

Yenesei  basin  (shipping),  1042 
Yenikale,  1021 
Yezd  (Persia),  941 
Yezo  (Hokkaido),  842 
Yochau,  514 

Yokohama,  843 ;  port,  852,  855 
Yola  (Nigeria),  224 
Yonezawa  (Japan),  843 
York,  19 

Yorkshire  College,  Leeds,  36 
Yprte,  463 

Yucatan  (Mexico),  868 
Yukon  (Canada),  256 
Yunnan,  606 
Yurie V  (Dorpat),  1006  ;    university, 

1007  Cr^r^rf]f 

Yuruari,  12^^  ^^^^-^  ^8^^ 
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ZAA 

ZAAKDAM,  897 
Zacatecas  (Mexico),  state,  868  ; 
town,  869 
^agazig  (Egypt),  1195 
Zdgrdb  (Agram),  482 ;  university,  434 
Zaila,  Zeila,  or  Zeyla,  237 
Zakynthos  (Zanthe),  768 
Zambesia  (Portnguese),  978 
Zambesi  Company,  979 
Zamora  (Venezuela),  1292 
Zante,  or  Zanthe,  768  ;  town,  769 
Zanzibar,  area,  211 

—  army,  211 

—  books  of  reference,  213 

—  commerce,  211,  212 

—  currency,  212 

—  finance,  211 

—  government,  210 

—  justice,  211 

—  population,  211 

—  religion,  211 

—  Sultan,  210 


zwo 

Zanzibar,  town,  211 
Zara,  403 

Zaragoza,  1091  ;  university,  1093 
Zaria  (W.  Africa),  224 
Zealand,  895,  897 
Zerbst  (Anhalt),  693 
Zhitomir  (Jitomir),  1006 
Zhob  Valley  (Baluchistan),  173 
Zinder  (French  Sudan),  627 
Zittau  (Saxony),  754 
Zomba  (C.  Africa),  204,  206 
Zopotlanejo  (Mexico),  869 
Zor  (vilayet),  1163 
Zuff  (canton),  1141,  1143 
Zulia  (Venezuela),  1292 
Zululand  (province),  218 
Zumbo  (N.  Rhodesia),  233 
Zurich  (Canton),  1141,  1143 
—  (city),  1145  ;  University,  1146 
Zwickau  (Saxony),  754 
Zwolle,  897 
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